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INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF PEACE — 


Australia in the International Year of Peace 


; By Bob Curtis and April Pressler'- 


_ The UN was established to maintain interna- 


~ tional peace and security. In 1982, Costa Rica 

- proposed that 1986, the UN 40th anniversary 
year, should be set aside as the IYP. Australia has 
supported this Costa Rican initiative, which was 
adopted by the UN General Assembly by con- 
sensus. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, said on 24 October 1985, in his state- 
ment marking the 40th anniversary of the UN, 
which coincided with the Launching of the IYP: 


‘Australia, in accordance with the importance the 
-= Government attaches to peace and security, has 


embarked on a program to ensure that the IYP is 
marked with an appropriate program of govern- 
ment and non-government activities.’ 
3 The Australian Government has endorsed in 
principle a national program for the IYP costing 
almost $3 million. 
= Within Australia, seven IYP projects totalling 
-. -$595 000 have been approved so far as part of the 
Government's contribution to the national prog- 
ram. These include: 
~ | @ research by the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation (CSIRO) into 
the effects in the southern hemisphere of the 
~~ nuclear winter hypothesis; 
cce a grant to the Australia Council to fund 
- involvement in IYP by visual and performing 
oo artists; 
-@ a documentary film on disarmament to be 
=o produced by Film Australia for the Department 
of Foreign Affairs; 
 @ a conference assistance fund to help meet the 
cost of bringing speakers to academic confer- 
== ences in Australia on disarmament and arms 
- control; 
® a television documentary by CSIRO on its role 
: in helping countries in Asia and the Pacific; 
< @ a symposium on the seismic verification of a 
~ comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty to be run 
jointly by the Department of Foreign Affairs, the 










ion. Service and April Pressler is Media Liaison 
Mficer with the IYP Secretariat. 
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- Bob Curtis is an officer with the Australian Informa- 


‘The United Nations has declared 1986 the International Year of Peace (IYP). 


Peace Research Centre of the Australian 
National University and the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources; and 

@ support for a Human Rights Commission semi- 
nar on the right to peaceful protest. 
Australia has also contributed $10 000 to the 

UN TYP fund. 

Other projects already approved and which are 
in progress include: 

@ printing of an Australian IYP stamp; 

è minting of an Australian peace dollar coin in 
mid 1986, incorporating the IYP symbol; 

@ a colour videotape to focus attention on the IYP 
and to make participation possible in outlying 
areas has been prepared by Television Austra- 
lia. Its purpose is to encourage the formation of 
IYP community groups at regional and local 
community levels; and 

è a peace information kit is being prepared for 
state and regional groups, schools, universities, 
libraries, local government and others. It can be 
updated as IYP progresses. 

Other Government projects to be launched in 

1986 include: 

è an IYP videotape for wide distribution in the 
community. Its aim will be to inform the public 
on disarmament and arms control processes, 
their problems and complexities, and Austra- 
lia’s role in the area; 

è presentation of special IYP peace award; and 

è an IYP conference to be held on 30-31 August 
1986, in Canberra. This will be a community- 
oriented meeting of people interested in dis- 
armament and arms control. A major overseas 
keynote speaker or speakers will be invited. 
The Government has allotted a portion of the 

funds to foster and support the involvement of the 

entire community. Proposals are being developed 
by individuals and community groups for activi- 
ties to mark the IYP, some of which may require 

‘seed money’ from the Government. 
Individuals and community organisations are 

being invited to apply for funding. About 320 

applications have been received. Proposals in- 

clude the setting up of peace studies resource 
centres in local libraries. 
Other projects are being planned at local and 
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regional level, including local government initia- 


tives for sister-city agreements, tree-planting 
schemes and peace gardens for the disabled. 

There are also expected to be festivals, cere- 
monies, celebrations, conferences and workshops 
dedicated to IYP, not necessary involving Govern- 
ment financial support. 

The corporate sector of Australia will be invited 
to participate in IYP, including the travel and 
tourism industry using the theme that travellers are 
ambassadors for peace. 

A national communications campaign will be 
launched. 

Mr Hayden has written to every foreign minister 
throughout the world encouraging them to partici- 
pate in IYP and has had many encouraging 
replies. An IYP officer has been designated in each 
of Australia’s diplomatic missions and in each 
office of the Department of Foreign Affairs within 
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‘Removing the threat of a 
nuclear war is the most 
acute and urgent task of the 
present day. Mankind is 
confronted with a choice: 
we must halt the arms race 
and proceed to disar- 
mament or face annihila- 
tion’ — excerpt from the 
Final Document adopted on 
30 June 1978 by the United 
Nations General Assembly 
at its first Special Session on 
disarmament.(UN photo) 


Australia. The Government has created a special 
IYP Secretariat within the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 


A National Consultative Committee on Peace 
and Disarmament (NCCPD) has been formed. Its 
20 members are drawn from industry, the trade 
unions, peace groups, the churches, the media, 
ex-service bodies, youth and welfare organisa- 
tions. The committee’s main immediate purpose is 
to suggest ways of promoting community aware- 
ness of IYP and generating community involve- 
ment in IYP activities. 


IYP groups are being formed in each State and 
Territory. 


One of the UN objectives for lYP is to stimulate 
concerned and effective action to promote peace, 
international security and co-operation, and to 
resolve conflict by peaceful means. 
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country owes to wind and sail. 


It was sailing ships on voyages to seek out new 
trade routes to the Spice Islands of the east that 
first chanced upon our coast. Sailing ships that 
brought European navigators and adventurers in 
search of the Great South Land. Men such as 
Captain James Cook who opened the way for 
Captain Arthur Phillip and the First Fleet to 
< establish a British penal settlement at Sydney 

- Cove. 

For the fledgling colony and those established 
later in other ports of the continent, the Tall Ship 
was the lifeline, bringing people, food, mail and 
general supplies. 

As the population grew, ships began to be 
specially modified or designed for the Australian 
trade. Tea clippers built to race home to Europe 
the first teas from China began to find their way 
into the Australian trade. They were followed by 
the medium clippers of 1870 onwards, built for 
fast passages to and from Australia. As well as 
people, they carried mail and government de- 
spatches and valuable cargoes. 

These ships, in turn, were replaced by the 
windjammers, full-bodied ships that were built 
when speed was sacrificed for cargo-carrying 
capacity and economy. 

Around the turn of the century, the sailing ship 
began to decline. World War | reduced the 
numbers further and by the 1940s commercial sail 
was history. 

But there were people in many countries who 
recognised the complexities of the square rigged 
ship as an ideal training ground for young people 
who wished to make a career at sea, and today, 
-most of the world’s remaining Tall Ships are 
training vessels for the naval and mercantile 


4 This article was prepared by the Australian Bicenten- 
nial Authority, Sydney. See also AFAR, Volume 56, 
= No. 1, January 1985. 
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AUSTRALIAN BICENTENARY 


Australian Bicentenary: visit by Tall Ships' 


The arrival of Tall Ships from around the world for Australia’s Bicentenary will be an awe-inspiring sight 
not only on television but in the ports they visit in Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania and New South Wales. But as well as the romance and the spectacle, the 
presence of these splendid vessels under billowing canvas will serve as a reminder of the great debt this 


marine. Some of these great school ships have 
been specially built for the purpose. 

Since the 1950s, Tall Ships gatherings have 
been held regularly in the northern hemisphere, 
but never before in Australian waters. Arrange- 
ments for these gatherings are made years in 
advance, and so it has been with planning for Tall 
Ships Australia 1988, which is one of the biggest 
events being organised by the Australian 
Bicentennial Authority. 

Invitations have been issued by the Australian 
Government to some 30 countries which own or 
operate large sail training ships. As well, hundreds 
of smaller non-government vessels from Australia 
and overseas are being considered to take part. 
Acceptances, in some cases not yet formally 
confirmed, have been received to date from 
Brazil, the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, 
Spain, Poland, New Zealand, the USSR, and the 
U.S, 

Other countries which are still considering 
participation include Argentina, Britain, Canada, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Italy, India, Indonesia, Mex- 
ico, Norway, Oman, Portugal, Uraguay and Vene- 
zuela. Final decisions are not expected before 
1986-87. As the ships arrive in Australian waters, 
they will be encouraged to call at various ports 
around the coast. 

Committees established in each State to carry 
out detailed planning for the event are putting 
together hospitality programs that will ensure that 
the sail trainees aboard have a chance to meet 
young Australians from country and metropolitan 
areas. 

The fleet will gather in Hobart in early January, 
1988, for the central event of the Tall Ships 
program — a race to Sydney under sail training 
rules. 

The race leaders are expected to begin arriving 
in Sydney about 19 January. After spending a 
week in port, the ships will take part in the finale 
— a magnificent ‘Parade of Sail’ as they depart. 
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The Tall Ships Director, Rear Admiral (Retired) 
Rothesay Swan, believes it will be one of the most 
impressive maritime events in Australia this cen- 
tury. 

‘Some of the ships have masts too tall to fit 
under the Sydney Harbour Bridge, and carry 
almost an acre of sail’, he said. ‘The sight of these 
great vessels will linger long in the memory of the 
Australian people’. 

Roth Swan brings a lifetime of naval experience 
to his Tall Ships task. His distinguished naval 
Career, spanning 43 years, included several com- 
mands, among them HMAS Derwent, HMAS 
Hobart and HMAS Melbourne. 

Character development is at the core of the sail 
training programs conducted around the world. 

Like the many who work to foster these 
programs, Roth believes passionately in the be- 
nefits this type of sail training experience can offer 
young people. 

‘Time at sea aboard one of these square rigged 
ships calls for courage, team work and self 
discipline’. 





. - ~ T ONE: eg tar Ss e ci — 
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courtesy of the Australian Bicentennial Authority). 
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The ‘Juan Sebastian de Elcano’ from Spain will be participating in the ‘Tall Ships Australia 1988’ event. (Photo 


‘| share the view of many that a few weeks or 
months under canvas can bring out the best in 
young people. It gives them a chance to prove 
themselves, to gain a feeling of achievement and 
self worth’. 


‘In Australia’, said Roth Swan, ‘this type of sail 
training is still in its infancy. | hope the Tall Ships 
event will help raise awareness of the efforts being 
made in this country by the ocean youth clubs and 
other similar organisations, and what they have to 
offer.’ 


As well as providing a focus on youth in 
Australia’s Bicentennial year, the Tall Ships event 
is an opportunity to strengthen ties with other 
nations. 


‘The preparation of a Tall Ship for such an event 
requires massive organisations and commitment’, 
Roth Swan said. ‘Vessels that come from around 
the world in response to the Australian Govern- 
ment’s invitation will be demonstrating their 
interest in our country, and in particular our 
Bicentennial celebrations’. 
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By justice Michael Kirby‘ 





"INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF JURISTS 


International Commission of Jurists’ meeting in Kenya 


Between 2-6 December 1985 nearly a hundred judges, lawyers, government officials and academics 
meet in the Kenyatta Conference Centre, Nairobi, Kenya. The occasion was the first meeting outside 
Europe and North America of the International Commission of Jurists (ICJ). This body, established nearly 
40 years ago comprises, by its statute, no more than 40 jurists, elected by the Commission. The 
commissioners include judges of the IC], the Secretary-General of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
distinguished lawyers and judges from all corners of the world. The ICJ is based in Geneva, Switzerland. 
It is funded by private donation, members’ subscriptions and government subventions. The Australian 
Government has regularly supported the IC} with an annual grant since 1973. The Australian section of 
the IC] comprises 400 people, mostly judges and lawyers. The focus of attention of the IC] is divided 
between investigation of reported violations of human rights and the rule of law and contribution to the 
growing international jurisprudence of human rights. 


Focus on human rights in Africa 


As might be expected from the venue of the 
meeting, the focus of attention of much of the 
discussion was upon the state of the rule of law 
and human rights abuses in Africa. Two of the IC} 
commissioners attending the Nairobi conference 
were African judges of the International Court of 
Justice, H.E. Judge T.O. Elias, former President of 
the ICJ and H.E. Judge Keba Mbaye, also President 
of the Supreme Court of Senegal. They used the 
occasion to direct attention to the African Charter 
of Human and Peoples’ Rights (‘The African 
Charter’). This instrument, designed to define 
human rights in a way specially suitable for the 
African continent and to establish inter- 
governmental machinery for investigating com- 
plaints of human rights abuses, was opened for 
signature in 1981. However, of the 26 ratifications 
required for it to come into force, only 15 have so 
far been deposited. Much of the attention of the 
participants in the Nairobi conference was 
directed at examining the possible reasons for the 
delay in the implementation of the African Char- 
ter. The meeting was opened by the President of 
Kenya, H.E. Daniel arap Moi. In the course of his 


tŁ In 1984, Justice Michael Kirby, then Chairman of the 
Australian Law Reform Commission and Judge of the 
Federal Court was elected a Commissioner of the IC]. 
He was the first Australian commissioner for some 
= time. In December, 1985 he attended the first 
meeting of the IC] held since his election. Justice 
Kirby is now the President of the Court of Appeal of 
_ the Supreme Court of New South Wales. His attend- 
=> ance at the meeting in Nairobi was partly funded by 

an Australian Government grant to the Australian 
section of the IC]. 
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address, President Moi announced that, subject to 
certain formalities, Kenya proposed to ratify the 
African Charter. Other African countries made 
similar announcements during the conference 
although not sufficient to promise early imple- 
mentation of the Charter. 

The meeting of the African jurists was inter- 
woven with the meeting of the IC} commissioners. 
The latter included a number of commissioners 
from the Asian and Pacific region, notably Sir Moti 
Tikaram (Fiji), Mr Fali Nariman (former Solicitor- 
General of India) and Dr Tai-Young Lee (Republic 
of Korea). What follows is an extract from the 
report of Justice Kirby to the Australian section of 
the IC} and a summary of the discussion document 
circulated in Nairobi by Justice Kirby, setting out 
certain criticisms of the IC) organisation and 
proposals for the reform of the iC), 


African Charter on Human and Peoples’ 
Rights 


The African Charter reflects an endeavour of 
African jurists to develop a regional convention, 
relevant to human rights, similar to earlier region- 
al conventions developed and brought into opera- 
tion by governments in Western Europe and Latin 
America. Judge Elias and Mbaye had each played 
an important part in the original development of 
the African Charter. They led discussion to ascer- 
tain the reasons for the delay in ratification. It 
emerged that the principal reasons included a 
misunderstanding of particular provisions, admi- 
nistrative inefficiency and governmental attention 
to other problems. However, one area of con- 
troversy related to the notion of ‘peoples’ rights’. 
In the course of his interventions, Justice Kirby 
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outlined reservations about this notion, as ex- 
pressed by Western jurists. These reservations 
include objections to the novelty of the notion of 
‘peoples’ rights’; the possibility that ‘peoples’ 
rights’ might be misused as an instrument to justify 
human rights abuses; the non justiciable nature of 
most alleged ‘peoples’ rights’; and the unaccept- 
able ambiguity of the notion. Justice Kirby also 
criticised particular aspects of the African Charter, 
especially in so far as it included ‘Zionism’ in the 
catalogue of ‘isms’ declared to be objectionable 
with ‘colonialism’, ‘imperialism’ and ‘apartheid’ 
and the unsatisfactory features of the mechanisms 
proposed for the investigation and redress of 
alleged human rights abuses. However, like other 
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Pictured at the IC] meeting in 
Kenya are (left to right) Judge 
Keba Mbaye, Judge and 
President of the ICJ and 
President of the Cour de Cas- 
sation, Denegal; Justice Mi- 
chael Kirby; and Judge T. 
Elias, Judge of the IC) and 
former Chief Justice of 
Nigeria. (Photo courtesy of 
Justice Michael Kirby). 


speakers, he expressed the view that the African 
Charter was a step in the right direction and 
should also be seen as a contribution to the 
effective fight against apartheid in South Africa. 
He expressed the view that one of the concerns of 
the white minority in South Africa was that the 
advent of minority rule would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the respect for human rights, the independ- 
ence of the judiciary and observance of the rule of 
law in South Africa. The concern by African 
governments and jurists about the respect for 
these features of civilised society was to be seen as 
a positive step in undermining the bases of 
apartheid grounded in the fear of the white 
minority about the consequences of majority rule. 
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Declarations of the conference 


Although the number of commissioners of the 
iC} attending fell two short of the quorum neces- 
sary to permit resolutions of the IC} to be passed in 
Kenya, it was agreed by the participants, IC} 
commissioners and African jurists, that they 
would resolve in the terms of two declarations 
which were unanimously agreed to by the confer- 
ence. 

The first declaration, on South Africa, expressed 
concern at the intensification of government 
repression in South Africa during the recent past. It 
declared apartheid to be a threat to international 
peace and security and called on member States 
of the United Nations organisations to intensify 
their efforts, by including the appeal for the 
unconditional release of political prisoners. It also 
expressed the ‘earnest hope’ that the Security 
Council would impose mandatory and effective 
sanctions against South Africa with a view to the 
termination of the system of apartheid and the 
provision, for all people in South Africa, of 
democratic -rights, without discrimination. 

The second declaration of the conference, 
recited the ‘role which the entry into force of the 
African Charter can play in the struggle for the 
elimination of apartheid, racism and racial discri- 
mination’. It appealed to the African States which 
had not ratified the African Charter to do so and it 
established machinery to help clarify the provi- 
sions of the Charter and to provide legal assistance 
to this end. 








Critique of ICJ 


During that part of the meeting which was 
confined to ICJ commissioners and representatives 
of the national sections of the ICJ, Justice Kirby 
produced and spoke to a discussion document, 
criticising various aspects of the organisation of 
the IC}. Among the criticisms which he listed 
were: 

è the failure to distribute the statute and other 
documents of the IC] to commissioners; 

è the failure to adequately consult commissioners 
on key policy decisions; 

è the failure to maintain the membership of the 
IC) with sufficient commissioners from all 
regions of the world, sufficient women and 
members of sufficient relevance to contempor- 
ary human rights problems; 

è the failure to organise meetings of the commis- 
sioners every three years, as required by the 

_ Statute; 
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è the failure to address sufficient attention to rule = - 
of law developments in the Asian and Pacific — 
region, particularly in the Philippines, and to 
ensure the credibility of the IC) by equal 
attention to alleged human rights abuses in 
Islamic countries as well as Israel and in Eastern 
Europe; 


@ the failure to accord an adequate role to 
national sections of the IC]; and 


@ the failure to distribute budgetary and other 
financial records to IC} commissioners. 


As a result of the criticisms and discussion of 
Justice Kirby’s document, it was agreed that a 
number of reforms would be introduced, particu- 
larly in the supply of information and the distribu- 
tion of documentation. Justice Kirby stressed the 
importance, for the credibility of the ICJ as an 
international organisation, that it should operate 
in a transparent and manifestly impartial way. 
However, all commissioners joined in praise of 
the Secretary-General of the ICJ}, Mr Niall Mac- 
Dermot, QC for the ICJ Report on Activities 
1981-85 which was tabled at the Nairobi meeting. 
This report details numerous initiatives taken by 
the ICJ, particularly in Africa and Latin America. 
The initiatives were described as ‘remarkable’ and 
‘cost effective’ having regard to the very small 
budget and voluntary nature of the IC) organisa- 
tion. Justice Kirby expressed confidence that 
reforms of the IC) would be achieved from within 
and would enhance the capacity of the organisa- 
tion to act as a credible non-governmental guar- 
dian of human rights and the Rule of Law and a 
contributor to the development of international 
jurisprudence in these fields. 


it was agreed by the commissioners that the 
retiring Vice President of the IC], Professor John 
Humphrey, QC of Canada, should investigate the 
possibility of holding the next meeting of IC] 
commissioners in Canada in 1988. 


On the initiative of the Australian High Com- 
missioner, Mr Geoffrey White, while in Kenya, 
justice Kirby met numerous judges, law officials 
and academics, including the new Chief Justice of 
Kenya, Chief Justice C.B. Madan and the senior 
Judge of Appeal, Justice T. Miller who is also the 
Chairman of the Kenyan Law Reform Commis- 
sion. 

On his return journey from Nairobi, Justice 
Kirby reported the meeting in Kenya to Mr Gough 
Whitlam, Australia’s Ambassador to UNESCO, a 
past president of the Australian section of the ICJ. 
In Sydney, he reported to Mr John Dowd, MP, 
President of the Australian section of the IC]. 
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SPORT 


Sport and the Australian way of life 


By Tony Miller'- | 


Sport has always played an important role in the lives of Australians but in the past few years this 


significance has increased. 


The turning point was the winning of the 
America’s Cup in 1983, which set off great waves 
of pride among Australians, many of whom had 
never even seen a 12-metre yacht. 

The celebrations that followed this remarkable 
victory by Australia li and her crew were reminis- 
cent of the scenes that followed the ending of 
World War Il. 

Crowds of people streamed through city streets 
all over the country waving Australian flags and 
the new symbol of sporting pride — the boxing 
kangaroo. 

When the crew returned to Australia they 
received a hero’s welcome and toured the country 
with the ‘Auld Mug’. The names of the victorious 
skipper, John Bertrand, and the yacht’s designer, 
Ben Lexcen, were never out of the media for the 
next few months. 

But when the hysteria finally died down, 
Australians were standing a little taller, Australia’s 
sportsmen and sportswomen received new re- 
spect in international competition and the results 
were showing on the board to make 1983 a 
memorable year for Australian sport. 

The America’s Cup victory was followed close- 
ly by Australia’s Davis Cup win over Sweden late 
in 1983. Earlier, Robert de Castella ran to victory 
in the 1983 World Championship marathon, 
while Jan Stephenson became the first Australian 
to win the U.S. Women’s Open golf cham- 
pionships. 

Jeanette Baker won the 1983 tenpin bowling 
World Cup and Australians won three world 
sailboarding titles as well as the world gliding and 
hot-air ballooning titles. 

Australian sailors continued to reign supreme 
with victories in several world yachting cham- 
pionships, while Australian disabled athletes set 
many new world records during the year. 

This resurgence in sporting success coincided 
with the establishment of a Federal Department of 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism and a huge in- 
crease in funding for sport and recreation prog- 





t Tony Miller is a journalist with the Australian 
Information Service. 
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rams, which received $32 million in the 1985-86 
financial year. 

Among the major recipients of extra funding 
was the Australian Institute of Sport (AIS) in 
Canberra. The Institute began operations in 1981. 

Starting with eight sports — soccer, basketball, 

weightlifting, gymnastics, track and field, tennis, 
netball and swimming — the institute has since 
expanded to 13 sports, with hockey starting in 
Perth during 1984. Water polo and rowing were 
added in Canberra and squash and diving was 
established in Brisbane during 1985. 
_ In 1985, major additions to the Institute were 
opened, including a new administration block, 
accommodation and the sports science-medicine 
complex, together with the new warm-up track to 
go with the main stadium facilities. 

The Institute is now one of the finest establish- 
ments of its type in the world, and has been the 
subject of much admiration by other countries. 

While success from such an institute cannot be 
expected overnight, AIS athletes have performed 
outstandingly well, most have improved their 
personal performances dramatically and many 
have raised their standing in international com- 
petition. 

By providing the finest facilities along with 
world-class coaching and sports science- 
medicine back-up, the Government hopes that 
Australian athletes will improve their perform- 
ances in world competition. 

Another major development has been the 
establishment of the Australian Sport Commission 
(ASC). The main objectives of the ASC are to 
encourage private-sector contributions for the 
funding of sport to supplement assistance from the 
Government; to provide leadership in the de- 
velopment of Australia’s performance in sport, 
and to encourage increased participation by 
Australians in sport. | 

In addition, the ASC will form the Australian 
Sports Aid Foundation to raise money for the 
development of sport. 

The Government is helping development of 
sport in other ways, including the establishment of 
the National Sports Facilities Program (NSFP), in 
which it joins with the States and Territories to 
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fund, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, sports facilities 
of international standard. 

The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, believes provision of world-class 
facilities is crucial for Australian sportsmen and 
sportswomen to prepare for international com- 
petition. 

‘The Government is determined to provide 
Australians with the best possible facilities not just 
for the athletes but also for spectators,’ Mr Brown 
said. 

‘At the same time having such facilities will 
improve Australia’s chances of attracting top 
athletes and teams to compete here’. 

The NSFP will cost the Government $32.8 
million over three years and includes an eques- 
trian park in Perth, a hockey stadium in Adelaide, 
another in Hobart, a synthetic hockey pitch in 
Darwin, an international water-skiing facility in 
Canberra, a squash centre in Victoria and further 
developments to the Homebush sports centre in 
Sydney and the Boondall Bicentennial sports 
centre in Brisbane. 

Government funding enabled Australia to host 
the World Cup IV athletics meeting at the Nation- 
al Sports Centre in Canberra and the Formula One 
Grand Prix in Adelaide. 

Both events received the highest praise from 
officials and competitors and highlighted Austra- 
lia’s ability to stage major international sporting 
events. 

The success of the 1982 Commonwealth 
Games has encouraged Brisbane to bid for the 
1992 Olympic Games. With the facilities used 
during the Commonwealth Games together with a 
number of new projects, Brisbane is confident it 
could stage a highly successful Olympic Games. 

A number of other major international events 
are on the calendar for 1986, including the 
12-metre yachting world titles to be sailed off 
Fremantle, Western Australia, the world 5.5-metre 
championships in Sydney, the world aerobatics 
championships in Melbourne, world junior titles 
in both ice hockey and squash, the equestrian 
three-day world championships, the world wheel- 
chair ‘Gold Cup’ basketball championships, plus 
world titles in speed roller skating, the senior 
pentathlon, karate-do, parachuting and weightlift- 
ing as well as the World Rugby Union Cup. 

In 1987 there will be the America’s Cup 
defence, which has attracted challengers from 
many countries and will be one of the biggest 
sporting events yet staged in Australia, plus ice 
hockey, water polo, shooting, hang gliding, veter- 
ans’ athletics and ice skating world cham- 
pionships. 
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Australian professional surfers have achieved world 
wide acclaim. (AIS photo) 


Looking further ahead to 1988 and Australia’s 
bicentennial celebrations, many national sports 
bodies have applied to stage the appropriate 
world titles as part of the Bicentenary program, 
with at least 15 world championships already 
scheduled. 

This all means Australians have a great deal to 
look forward to in the sporting arena whether they 
are active participants or spectators. 

The Australian Government will continue to 
encourage all Australians to take part in sport and 
recreation activities through programs aimed at 
providing the necessary facilities for such activi- 
ties. 

There is little doubt that international success 
by Australia’s sportsmen and sportswomen en- 
courages participation. 

To help achieve these results, the Government 
also runs, through the ASC, the Sports Develop- 
ment Program, which provides grants to success- 
ful and potentially successful sportsmen and 
sportswomen to help cover the cost of training 
and competition. 

‘It’s a fact of life that Australian athletes have to 
travel a great deal in seeking international com- 
petition, so we must help them financially if they 
are to achieve their goals,’ Mr Brown said. 

‘Australian athletes are regaining some of their 
former prestige and we will continue to provide 
assistance to overcome the odds,’ he said. 

‘The days when Australia dominated the 
world’s tennis courts, middle distance running 
and swimming are long since gone. It’s much 
tougher to reach the top today and even the best 
athletes need the security of Government help to 
reach the top.’ 

When governments take sport and recreation so 
seriously, there’s little doubt that sport will con- 
tinue to play an important part in the lives of all 
Australians. 
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TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN ABORIGINALS 


Tomb of the unknown Aboriginals 


By Mike Rosel'- 


Hundreds of Aboriginals recently held a mass burial of unidentified Aboriginal skeletal remains in 
parklands near the heart of Melbourne, Australia’s second-largest city. 


They chose a prominent grassy slope in Kings 
Domain overlooking a statue of the British Queen 
who gave her name to the infant colony of 
Victoria in 1851. 

The bark-shrouded skeletal fragments of 38 
long-dead unidentified Aboriginals, accidentally 
unearthed over decades by farmers, roadmakers 
and miners and stored at the Museum of Victoria 
were buried under seven tons of granite boulder, a 
tomb symbolising the 38 Victorian tribes. 

One of the reburial organisers, Mr Rod Marks, 
said the ceremony was held just a few days after 
the State of Victoria finished celebrating 150 years 
of European settlement to emphasise that the 
Aboriginals had lived in the southeast corner of 
the continent for around 40 000 years. 

The boulder lies in a formal landscape domin- 
ated by European trees. Not far away are 
eucalypts carrying scars where the local Wurund- 
jeri tribe cut bark for canoes and shields before the 
white settlers appeared, only two long lifetimes 
ago. 


1. Mike Rosel is an officer with the Australian Informa- 


tion Service. 
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A plaque on the boulder carried the names of 
the 38 tribes — the Bidawal, Gunditjmara, Kurnai, 
Wathaurung, Yortayorta and others — and a 
message: 


Rise from this grave 

Release your anger and pain 
As you soar with the winds 
Back to your homelands. 
There find peace with our 
Spiritual mother the land 
Before drifting off into the 
‘Dreamtime’. 


It also carries an Aboriginal community flag 
(black for the Aboriginal people, red for the colour 
of the earth, and a yellow sun, giver of life). 

The Aboriginal and Australian flags had flown 
at half staff over the Museum of Victoria in the 
traditional position of mourning when Aboriginals 
carried the bones down Swanston Street, Mel- 
bourne’s main axis, to the parklands near Govern- 
ment House, the Victorian Arts Centre and 
another monument to the Australian dead, the 


Shrine of Remembrance, which honours those 
killed in war. 


. Mrs Margaret Tucker, long prominent 
in the Victorian Aboriginal commun- 
ity, sits by the mass grave with its 
plaque listing the 38 Victorian tribes. 
(AIS photo). 
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Australian artists reach out to world audience 


By Robert Curtis'- 


Classical cellists, jazz pianists, circus clowns, actors, Aboriginal dancers, novelists and painters, 
representing the diversity and innovation of the arts in Australia, are increasingly joining in cultural 
exchanges with audiences and other artists elsewhere in the world. 


Once, filmmakers, singers and pop stars were 
Australia’s main contribution to the arts interna- 
tionally, but now they are being joined by other 
performing and visual artists in a flourishing 
contribution from Australia. 

And while Australian artists are working before 
appreciative audiences in many parts of the 
world, Australian audiences themselves are being 
treated to performances brought here from neigh- 
bours in the Pacific and Asia, the Americas, 
Europe and the Soviet Union in a vigorous 
East-West cultural exchange. There is at least one 
major international arts festival each year in one 
of the Australian capitals as well as commercial 
and official government sponsored tours by per- 
forming and visual arts groups. 

Increasingly, Australia is taking its arts to Asia 
and the Pacific. This year the Australian Ensemble 
(violin, viola, cello, flute and piano) from Sydney 
will tour Japan, the Republic of Korea, Hong Kong 
and possibly the People’s Republic of China. The 
Australian composer Dr Martin Wesley Smith will 
give an Australian-developed Fairlight computer 
musical instrument to the Chinese Conservatory in 
Beijing, and teach members of the conservatory 
staff how to use it. Judy Bailey, jazz composer and 
pianist, will lead a quartet (piano, bass, flute- 
saxophone and drums) on a tour of India, Sri 
Lanka, Bangladesh and Burma. They will appear 
-at the famed Jazz Yatra Festival in Bombay. 
As their international reputation grows, Austra- 

~ lian novelists, poets, painters, sculptors and other 

visual artists are being offered ‘writer-in- 
< residence’ appointments and studios in many 
_ parts of the world. 
~ Novelist Helen Garner, one of a number of 
< Australian writers whose work is attracting atten- 
-tion in the United States and who is soon to be 
` -published there, was a writer-in-residence in 
© Tokyo, and was followed by poet Robert Gray. 
Another poet, Les Murray, was selected by a 
< Canadian panel for the Canada-Australia literary 





~~ 1. Robert Curtis is an officer with the Australian Informa- 
tion Service. 





award, which took him to Canada on a reading 
tour in 1985. 

The impact Australian writers are making in the 
U.S. is shown in the trade book, ‘Publishers 
Weekly’, where their work is often reviewed, and 
American publishers are starting to add novels, 
pocty and short stories from Australia to their 
ists. 

One of Australia’s major cultural events, the 
Adelaide Festival, is held every two years. 
Anthony Steel, the festival artistic director, uses 
numbers in an attempt to describe the range of this 
year’s festival: ‘We will have 11 world premiers, 
27 first Australian performances — 319 perform- 
ances in all on 23 days in 47 different performing 
arts events. Thirty-two countries are sending 
performers. All up it will cost $5 million. 

Mr Steel talks proudly about the festival's 
internationalism and diversity. Performers are 
bringing drama, dance, opera, music, puppets, 
and comedy from the United States, Asia, the 
Soviet Union and Europe. 

The festival, he believes, is firmly on the 
international stage. ‘The arts today increasingly 
reflect the exchange of cultural influences bet- 
ween East and West and the program for this 
coming festival reflects that mixture, and Austra- 
lia’s place in it,’ he said. 

Further west, at the edge of the Indian Ocean, 
the 34th annual Festival of Perth will feature more 
than 1000 performers from around Australia and 
11 overseas countries from 14 February to 9 
March. 

There will be a strong emphasis on classical 
music with the Berlin State Orchestra from the 
German Democratic Republic and the Western 
Australian Symphony Orchestra providing the 
highlights. | 

The German orchestra, under conductors Sieg- 
fried Kurz and Christian Ehwald, and with pianist 
Peter Rosel as soloist, will perform three concerts 
including works by Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, 
Mozart and Dvorak. It also will give an open-air 
concert at the Leeuwin Estate vineyard, which has 
sponsored the orchestra’s visit to the festival in the 
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‘Australian landscape with cattle’ by John Glover. Glover was a highly accomplished English artist who emigrated to 
Tasmania in 1831. This painting, one of the treasures of the National Library pictorial collection, is, probably of part 
of ‘Patterdale’, Glover’s property near Launceston. (National Library photo) 


Margaret River wine region south of Perth. About 
5000 music-lovers crowded the winery during the 
1985 festival when the first such concert was held 
featuring the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Other overseas contributions to the music 
program will come from Music Antiqua Cologne, 
specialising in the performance of 17th and 18th 
century works on the instruments of the period, 
and young French mezzo-soprano Helene De- 
lavault. 

The theatre program will feature the Rustaveli 
Theatre Company from Georgia in the Soviet 
Union, the Traverse Theatre Company from Scot- 
land and the Trestle Theatre Company from 
London. 

The highlight of the dance program will be the 
first appearance at the festival of the Scottish 
Ballet presenting Peter Darrell’s new ballet 
adaptation of Bizet’s Carmen, which was 
acclaimed at its recent premier at the Edinburgh 
Festival. 

An Asian arts program will include the Awaji 
Puppet Theatre from Hyogo Prefecture, Western 
Australia’s sister State in Japan. The company, 
which dates back 400 years, has toured Europe 
and the U.S., but this will be its Australian debut. 
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The Kecak group from Bali will perform the 
famous Monkey Dance, and a group of Indian 
musicians will present classical Indian music and 
dance in a program Spirit of India. 

This year’s Adelaide Festival falls on the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the colony of South 
Australia, but the festival program is not a 
retrospective look at the arts in the State of South 
Australia. ‘The festival has chosen to look forward, 
rather than back, to celebrate the creativity of 
Australians in 1986, setting their achievements in 
the context of what is happening elsewhere in the 
world today,’ Mr Steel said. 

A perfect example of this policy will be 
demonstrated in the world premier of Australian 
composer Richard Meale’s opera, Voss, based on 
the novel by the country’s Nobel Prize winner 
Patrick White. 

Many of the exhibitions and performances seen 
by overseas audiences show how the Australian 
continent has shaped the artistic expression of its 
people, giving it qualities distinctively Australian. 
As an example, Australian Aboriginals performed 
dances and exhibited paintings quite unlike the 
arts of the neighbouring Pacific Islanders at the 
fourth Pacific Arts Festival in Tahiti last year. (The 
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fifth festival is to be held in 1988, Australia’s 
Bicentenary year, at Townsville in the tropical 
north). 

Also last year Fred Williams, a foremost modern 
landscape artist, sent 26 of his paintings and 
gouaches to China. The works were from a 
selection of landscapes of the iron ore-rich Pilbara 
region in the remote and dry north-west of 
Australia, and interpret a burnt-out and formid- 
able land in the colours of the desert.2: 

Later this year European audiences could be 
puzzled, almost certainly entertained by a con- 
temporary package of plays and dance by young 
innovators from Australia, booked to appear at the 
Commonwealth Games Arts Festival in Edinburgh 
in August and to tour Western Europe later. The 
group is called the New Australians and includes 
Los Trios Ringbarkus (comprising two, rather than 
three performers) the dancers of the One Extra 
Company, and the players Tsk Tsk Tsk. 

Australian audiences are delighted by the zany 
black comedy of Los Trios Ringbarkus and so 
were audiences at last year’s Edinburgh Fringe 
Festival. The popular Australian circuses, The 





2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985. 
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Flying Fruit Flies and Circus Oz, which rely on 
humour and daring skill by mainly young perfor- 
mers and completely exclude animals, have 
played to appreciative audiences in North 
America. 

Australian dance companies have won wide 
international recognition in Asia, Europe and 
North America. The Sydney Dance Company, 
whose contemporary repertoire is marked by 
vigour, originality and a touch of brashness, 
Dance Exchange, Entr’Acte and the Australian 
Dance Theatre have all been invited to perform in 
important world dance centres. The Sydney 
Dance Company gave a return performance in 
New York last year and made a successful tour of 
China. The others performed in Europe and South 
East Asia. 

The Sydney Dance Company provides another 
example of how Australian artists have responded 
to their environment, expressing their Creativity in 
a way that is wholly Australian. Their works often 
contrast Australia and the old world, and interpret 
the outdoor physical pursuits of the people of their 
home city, where hot summer days beside the 
Pacific Ocean encourage swimming, surfing, sun- 
baking and sailing. 


‘Australian homestead’ — artist unknown. This painting, of a typical colonial homestead has the word ‘Sanford’ in 
the corner and possibly depicts the Henty family station ‘Sandford’ at the junction of the Wannon and Glenelg rivers, 


Victoria. (National Library photo) 
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Statements 


UNGA: disarmament and arms 
control 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 January: 


Australia again took an active and prominent 
role in the consideration of disarmament and arms 
control issues at the United Nations General 
Assembly (UNGA) this year according to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
who was reviewing Australian participation in the 
world body during 1985. 

Mr Hayden noted that a record 74 disarmament 
resolutions had been presented in the First Com- 
mittee, which reflected widespread international 
concern at the slow rate of progress in the 
multilateral disarmament process. 

Australia presented resolutions on four impor- 
tant subjects: 

è comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty (with 
New Zealand); 

è the notification of nuclear test explosions, 
(which will be taken up again in 1986 because 
of lack of time to consider it properly this year); 

è disarmament and the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security; and 

@ the work on radiological weapons being car- 
ried out by the Conference on Disarmament. 
Mr Hayden observed that the resolution on the 

comprehensive test ban treaty went further than in 

recent years by calling on the Conference on 

Disarmament to begin negotiations on a treaty in 

accordance with a program of work to which 

Australia had secured Western Group agreement 

in the Conference on Disarmament during its 

1985 session. The resolution also reiterated a call 

for the establishment of an international seismolo- 

gical monitoring network. 

Although the resolution had been opposed by 
three nuclear weapon states (U.S., France, UK) 
and Grenada, Mr Hayden drew attention to the 
fact that it had been supported by 116 other 
countries (29 had abstained) and said Australia 
would continue its efforts in the Conference on 
Disarmament during 1986 to convince all nations 
of the urgent need to conclude a comprehensive 
test ban treaty. 

Mr Hayden noted that of the 46 disarmament 
resolutions put to a vote Australia had voted in 
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favour of 24, against seven and abstained on 15. 

Notable among the 24 was a resolution which 
stressed the importance of verification in negotiat- 
ing arms control treaties, a resolution sponsored 
by Sweden and Mexico which called for a nuclear 
freeze as a first step towards nuclear arms 
reduction, and a resolution sponsored by Argenti- 
na which called for the establishment of an ad hoc 
committee in the Conference on Disarmament to 
discuss measures relating to the prevention of 
nuclear war. 

The Australian delegation was also active in the 
adoption of a resolution calling on the U.S. and 
USSR to make progress in their bilateral nuclear 
arms limitations talks and in the negotiations 
which led to the adoption of a single resolution on 
the prevention of an arms race in outer space. 
Australia also voted in favour of a resolution 
which provides for a United Nations study on the 
nuclear winter hypothesis and in favour of several 
resolutions concerning the need to conclude a 
ban on chemical weapons. 

Overall, said Mr Hayden, Australia’s principal 
concerns in all these areas were well demons- 
trated by Australia’s voting pattern and recogni- 
tion of Australia’s standing in relation to disarma- 
ment was reflected in the number of requests 
which were made for Australian co-sponsorship of 
resolutions on a variety of subjects. Mr Hayden 
added that Australia would renew its efforts in the 
disarmament and arms control field during 1986, 
the United Nations designated International Year 
of Peace. 


International Year of Peace 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 January: 


Today, 1 January 1986, marks the first day of 
the International Year of Peace adopted by the 
United Nations. 

Because we believe in peace, the Australian 
Government has endorsed a national program for 
the Year. The program will include research 
projects, a fund for visual and performing artists, a 
documentary film on disarmament, a conference 
assistance fund, publicity and symposiums. On 
the recommendations of community groups 
around Australia, the Australian Government is 
making available grants for special projects. 

There are a number of other government and 
non-government projects and activities planned 
throughout the Year as well as events being 
initiated and organised by the community. 
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We need the support and active participation of 
the Australian people to make the International 
Year of Peace a success. Peace should involve all 
Australians as it is the essential element for the 
future existence of Australia. 

In many parts of the world where there are 
conflicts, human rights abuses and starvation, 
people will have no opportunity for celebrating 
the International Year of Peace. 

However, some developments are giving us 

hope for the future. The summit in November 
1985 between President Reagan and General- 
Secretary Gorbachev opened up the possibility of 
achieving progress in nuclear arms control. The 
response of the world community to the food 
crisis in Africa proved that compassion still exists 
in an increasingly competitive world. The world’s 
_ reaction to South Africa’s apartheid system and its 
abuse of human rights may yet help to change the 
= system of that country. 
= The United Nations has described some of the 
~ main objectives of the International Year of Peace 
Be as: 
: è to stimulate concerted and effective action by 
~> the United Nations, its member States, inter- 
governmental organisations, non-government 
: 








organisations, educational, cultural, academic 
institutions and the mass media in promoting 
peace, international security and co-operation 
on the basis of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and the resolution of conflict by 
_. peaceful means; 
© to strengthen the United Nations as the princip- 
al international system devoted to the promo- 
tion and maintenance of peace; and 
è to focus attention and encourage reflection on 
the basic requirements of peace in the contem- 
“porary world, 
<v Linvite all Australians to show their concern for 
“peace and start commemorating the most impor- 
tant year of our future — the International Year of 
< Peace. 














Department of Foreign Affairs: 

- appointment of academic-in- 

< residence 

` News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
_ Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 January: 

= The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, has announced the appointment of 
Dr Robyn Lim, an expert on South East Asian 
ment of Foreign Affairs for 1986. 
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< affairs, as academic-in-residence in the Depart- - 
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Dr Lim is a senior lecturer in politics at the 
University of New South Wales. During 1981-82 
she was seconded to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs as Australian studies lecturer in Japan. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr Hayden 
said that during her 12 months with his Depart- 
ment Dr Lim would work mainly on issues relating 
to the Philippines but also on ASEAN and other 
South East Asian matters. 

The academic-in-residence scheme of the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs began in 1974. It is 
designed to promote closer consultation between 
the Department and the academic community by 
giving non-official experts in international rela- 
tions first-hand experience of foreign policy for- 
mulation and execution, and by enabling the 
Department to draw on the expertise of academics 
who are specialised in areas of interest to the 
Department. 


Antarctica: visit of Australian 
inspection team 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia has 
dispatched an inspection team to Antarctica in 
accordance with the provisions of the Antarctic 
Treaty. 

The Australian inspection team comprises offic- 
ers of the Department of Science and the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. The inspection team is 
travelling on one of the vessels resupplying 
Australia’s three Antarctic stations. Upon comple- 
tion of the inspection, the team will prepare a 
report which will be distributed to all Antarctic 
Treaty consultative parties, as provided for in the 
Treaty. 

Under the terms of the Antarctic Treaty, each 
consultative party to the Treaty has the right to 
designate observers who shall have complete 
freedom of access to all areas of Antarctica, 
including all stations and installations there. 

Mr Hayden said that this inspection system is 
designed to promote the objectives and ensure the 
observance of the provisions of the Antarctic 
Treaty. These include the reservation of Antarctica 
exclusively for peaceful purposes, with a prohibi- 
tion upon military activities, nuclear explosions 
and disposal of nuclear waste there; freedom of 
scientific research in Antarctica and the exchange 
of plans for, and the results of, such research; and 
the conservation of living resources and the 
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protection of the unique Antarctic environment. 

‘The exercise of rights of inspection under the 
Antarctic Treaty is an important means of demon- 
strating the value of the Treaty as an effective 
international instrument for the regulation of 
States’ activity in Antarctica in the interest of all 
mankind. It is planned that the exercise of its rights 
of inspection under the Antarctic Treaty should 
become a regular part of Australia’s Antarctic 
activities.’ 

Mr Hayden noted that inspection visits by 
consultative parties in Antarctica traditionally take 
place in an amicable and co-operative atmos- 
phere characteristic of the operation of the Antarc- 
tic Treaty system. Previous inspections have found 
no evidence of violations of either the letter or the 
spirit of the Treaty. The inspection system is an 
important part of the contribution of the Antarctic 
Treaty to international understanding and co- 
operation. 


Australian aid for Africa: provision 
of Hercules aircraft’ 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today gave further information on 
the arrangements for providing two Hercules 
C130A aircraft to assist in the airlift of food 
supplies to famine stricken areas in the Horn of 
Africa. The Government’s decision to offer the 
aircraft followed the Prime Minister's meeting 
with Live Aid organiser Bob Geldof. 

Mr Hayden said that the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross (ICRC) in Geneva has 
indicated interest in leasing one Hercules aircraft 
for a 12 month period beginning in March 1986 
for relief work in Ethiopia. The Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau, which is responsi- 
bie for co-ordinating the project, has commenced 
negotiations with ICRC and hopes to finalise the 
leasing arrangements in January. The detailed 
operational arrangements of the aircraft will re- 
main the responsibility of the lessee. 

The Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
has appointed International Air Aid Pty Ltd, an 
Australian company, to refurbish one Hercules 
aircraft and ferry it to Africa. The senior personnel 
of International Air Aid Pty Ltd have been in- 
volved in the maintenance of Hercules aircraft in 
Australia for some time and have also flown relief 
missions in Sudan. The representatives of the 





1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 12, December 1985, 
page 1214. 
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company are expected to visit Geneva shortly to 
discuss delivery arrangements. 

The Government is currently examining op- 
tions, in consultation with international agencies, 
for leasing the second aircraft for relief work in the 
Horn of Africa. | 
©- Mr Hayden said that the Government's offer of 
the Hercules aircraft for famine relief work had 
generated a great deal of public interest and a 
large number of pilots, flight engineers and 
ground support staff had offered their services as 
volunteers to assist in the operation of the aircraft. 
He was gratified by this response and by the 
willingness of so many to assist in relief work in 
the famine stricken countries of Africa. As the 
selection of the crew would be the responsibility 
of the operating agency the names of the volun- 
teers are being referred to the ICRC. 


Pakistan: lifting of martial law 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government welcomed the lifting of martial law 
in Pakistan which was announced by President 
Zia on 30 December. He described the return to 
civilian government as an important develop- 
ment. 

While the precise character of the new civilian 
government under President Zia was not yet clear, 
Mr Hayden expressed the hope that the lifting of 
martial law would enable the people of Pakistan 
to enjoy the full benefits of their constitutional 
rights and to share more directly in the country’s 
political processes. 

He referred to the positive role played by 
members of the National Assembly (elected in 
partyless elections in February 1985) in the 
consideration of constitutional amendments and 
legislation adopted in advance of the lifting of 
martial law. It was to be hoped that the return to 
civilian rule would enable the National Assembly 
to play an increasingly active and important role 
in the government of the country. 


International terrorism: attacks in 
Rome and Vienna 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 january: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Government 
would seriously consider the matters raised in 
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President Reagan’s response to the terrorist attacks 
on the Rome and Vienna airports, including the 
decision to impose an economic boycott of Libya. 

‘The Australian Government has repeatedly 
expressed its strong condemnation of internation- 
al terrorism’, Mr Hayden said. It was very con- 
cerned by reports associating Libyan agencies 
with those who mounted the airport attacks. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government would 
examine this matter closely and Cabinet would 
decide whether any measures should be adopted 
in as of Australia’s commercial relations with 
Libya. 


NPT: accession by North Korea 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the accession of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (North 
Korea) to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT), 

Mr Hayden noted that the decision was an 
important contribution to the goal of universal 
adherence to the NPT. It was also a contribution 
to stability and security in the region. The Repub- 
lic of Korea (South Korea) and Japan are both 
already parties to the NPT. Accession to the NPT 
provides a binding international commitment not 
to develop nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive devices. In addition, it provides for the 
inspection by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency of all nuclear material in all facilities, thus 
providing assurance against the diversion of nuc- 
lear material to weapons use. North Korea oper- 
ates nuclear research facilities. 

Australia had played a major role in ensuring 
the successful outcome of the Third Review 
Conference of the NPT held in Geneva last 


September. Mr Hayden said that this success, and 


the announcement of DPRK acceptance of the 
NPT boosts our hope that those few countries with 
significant nuclear capacity which are still outside 
the Treaty will review their positions and join 
what is generally recognised as the single most 
effective and most widely adhered to nuclear arms 
control mechanism in force in the world today. 


immigration: Ethiopian stowaway 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 
10 January: 


The Acting Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Peter Morris, said in Canberra today 
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that Gamo Gemeda, an 18-year old Ethiopian 
stowaway, would be transferred today under 
escort from Adelaide to the Department's deten- 
tion centre in Melbourne. His detention was 
approved by a magistrate in Adelaide on 8 January 
1986. 

‘The move follows Mr Gemeda’s release from 
the Flinders medical centre after treatment for a 
self-inflicted knife wound’, Mr Morris said. 

‘As there is no immigration detention centre in 
Adelaide it has been decided to move him to the 
nearest such centre, which is Melbourne. 

‘Mr Gemeda will today lodge an application for 
refugee status. This application will be considered 
as quickly as possible by the Determination of 
Refugee Status (DORS) Committee, which has 
been specifically established to advise the Minis- 
ter in determining refugee claims. 

‘Mr Gemeda’s future will be decided as soon as 
possible following receipt of the DORS Commit- 
tee reports’, Mr Morris said. 


Visit by Papua New Guinea Foreign 
Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 january: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Papua New Guinea, Mr Legu 
Vagi, is to visit Australia on 29-31 January as a 
guest of the Australian Government. 

Mr Hayden said he was pleased Mr Vagi had 
included Australia in his first overseas visit as 
Papua New Guinea’s Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The visit will be a continuation of the close 
co-operation and consultation between Australia 
and Papua New Guinea on a range of bilateral 
and regional issues. 

Mr Vagi will also be visiting neighbouring 
countries in the South Pacific and Indonesia, He 
will be accompanied by the Secretary of the 
Papua New Guinea Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Dihm, and other PNG officials. 


International Year of Peace: 
Australian peace awards 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 January: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that, in recogni- 
tion of 1986 being the International Year of Peace, 
the Government would be creating a number of 
Australian peace awards. 
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Mr Hayden said that nominations would be 
sought, of individuals and organisations, that have 
made an outstanding contribution to the cause of 
peace in one or more of the following (abridged) 
categories: 

è by work that stimulates action by the UN, 

-~ member States, organisations, institutions and 
media; 

®@ by work that strengthens the UN and increases 
its public support; and 


@ by work that contributes to peace in the 
broadest sense in the contemporary world. 


Mr Hayden noted that the awards would be 
purely symbolic, consisting of medallions in- 
scribed with the United Nations International Year 
of Peace motif. They would, nevertheless, repre- 
sent public and widespread recognition that 
valuable work for peace was being carried on by 
Australians at the present time and had been for 
many years. 

Mr Hayden said he had appointed a committee 
of prominent Australians to make recommenda- 


tions on who should receive the peace awards. 
The committee consists of: 
Ms Prue Acton 
Fashion designer, Melbourne 
Mr Claudio Alcorso 
Tasmanian businessman 
Dr H.C. Coombs 
Visiting Fellow, ANU (former Governor, Re- 
serve Bank) 
Mr Paul Dunstan 
Assistant Secretary, Furnishing Trade Union of 
South Australia 
The Most Rev. J.J. Gerry 
Auxiliary Catholic Bishop of Brisbane 
Ms Tessa Mallos 
Actress 
Mr Justice H.W. Olney 
Judge, Supreme Court of Western Australia 
Mr Hayden noted that nomination forms for the 
Australian peace awards would be available from 
the International Year of Peace Secretariat of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT, 
2600. 
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The Australian High Commissioner to Malaysia, Mr David Evans, 





pictured at right, presented a cheque for almost 
$M8000 to Dr Sam Abraham on behalf of the ‘Rumah Pendidkan Kesihatan dan Pemakanan’ centre at Kampong Tun 


H.S. Lee in Sentul Kuala Lumpur, on 19 January. The donation would assist a free children’s clinic which operates 


three days a week at the centre and would include the purchase of medical equipment and distribution of health care 
information to families in the Kampong. (AIS photo). 
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Japan to participate in Expo 88 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
14 january: 


Japan had announced its intention to take part 
in Expo 88, the Minister for Sport, Recreation and 
Tourism, Mr John Brown, said today. 

Japan is the 10th country to accept the invita- 
tion of the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, issued to 150 countries in September 
1984. 

The announcement is formal confirmation of 
assurances given earlier by the Prime Minister of 
Japan, Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone, of his country’s 
intention to take part in Expo 88. 

‘Japan has an excellent reputation as a partici- 
pant in international expositions, and we are 
confident their exhibit in Brisbane will be one of 
the highlights’, Mr Brown said. 

Japan joins the United Kingdom, Seychelles, 
san Marino, Tonga, New Zealand, Solomon 
Islands, the United States of America, Fiji, and 
Papua New Guinea who have all announced their 
participation in Expo 88. 

Australia took part in Expo 85 at Tsukuba and 
was also a participant in Expo 75 at Okinawa and 
Expo 70 in Osaka. 


Aboriginal land rights 


News release issued by the Minister for Aborigin- 
al Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, on 14 January: 


The proposed granting of the Kaytej- 


<>- Warlmanpa Land Claim poses no threat to existing 


or future water supplies for the Tennant Creek 


S district the Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr 
-= Clyde Holding, said today. 


Mr Holding said that there was no question as 
to who owns water in the Northern Territory. The 
Northern Territory Administration has effective 
control over water through the Control of Waters 
Act. Mr Holding said that the question of the water 
resources in the claim area was the subject of an 
examination by a judge of the Northern Territory 
Supreme Court, Mr Justice Toohey, in 1981. 

‘Mr justice Toohey found that the Aboriginal 
Land Rights Act does not interfere with the 
operation of the Northern Territory control of 
waters act. 

‘In fact, the NT Aboriginal Land Act guarantees 
access to Aboriginal land for government em- 
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ployees to enable them to carry out their duties. 

Mr Holding said that before he decided that the 
grant should be made he sought from the Central 
Land Council a commitment that appropriate 
arrangements be entered into to overcome any 
uncertainty in relation to this matter. 

‘| received that commitment from the Central = 
Land Council in writing’. 

‘| also drew that matter to the attention of the 
Northern Territory Government and a private 
mining company that had an interest in the area. 

‘That company was able to negotiate an 
arrangement with the Central Land Council. 

Mr Holding said that the Northern Territory 
Government's claim that it does not have the 
power to enter into such an arrangement is 
nonsense. 

‘This same government recently entered into an 
arrangement with a land council in respect of a 
gas pipeline across land that is not Aboriginal land 
but is only the subject of a claim. 

The Minister said that the difference between 
these situations is of a political nature only. 

‘The Northern Territory Government saw a 
political advantage in settling the arrangements 
for the laying of a gas pipeline as quickly as 
possible. 

‘In contrast, the Northern Territory Government 
knows that there is no urgency to enter into an 
arrangement with traditional owners of the Kaytej- 
Warlmanpa claim. 

The Northern Territory Government has no 
proposal to pipe water from the bore field within 
the claim area. 

‘The reality is that the water supply to Tennant 
Creek has little to do with the matter. 

‘There is no issue here other than a desire by the 
Northern Territory Government to create yet 
another area of Federal territory confrontation. 

However, there is clearly a social cost associ- 
ated with such an attitude and the cost is a further 
deterioration in relations between black and white 
Territorians. 

Mr Holding said that it was important to 
remember that a considerable proportion of the 
population of Tennant Creek and surrounding 
areas were Aboriginals. 

‘As Minister for Aboriginal Affairs | have a 
responsibility to ensure that their interests are 
protected and for that reason | would not have 
granted this claim if there was any threat at all to 
future water supplies to the Tennant Creek area. 

Mr Holding said that the Northern Territory 
could quickly put the issue to rest by entering into 
a set of arrangements with a group of its own 
citizens. 
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Southern Africa Development Co- 
ordination Conference 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Senator Kerry 
Sibraa would represent Australia at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Africa Development 
Co-ordination Conference (SADCC), in Harare, 
Zimbabwe, later this month. 

Senator Sibraa chairs the Joint Foreign Affairs 
and Defence Committee. He has a longstanding 
interest in African and Indian Ocean affairs, and 
led the Australian delegation to SADCC last year. 

SADCC was formed in 1980 and, as a regional 
grouping of nine southern African States," aims to 
promote economic development and, in particu- 
lar, to reduce dependence on South Africa. 

Australia has been a strong supporter of the 
SADCC since its inception, and has provided 
more than $1.8 million for assistance to the 
transport and communications sectors. The Au- 
stralian Development Assistance Bureau is now 
working on initiatives to improve food security in 
the region. Eight of the nine SADCC member 
countries have been, or are now, recipients of 
Australian technical assistance and/or food aid. 

The forthcoming SADCC meeting will review 
progress made during the past five years, and will 
set priorities for development and development 
assistance for the next five years. Mr Hayden said 
that the high level of representation from both 
donor and member countries was an indication of 
the international concern about the continuing 
African economic crisis. 

Senator Sibraa will also visit Madagascar and 
Ethiopia en route to the SADCC meeting. 





1. SADCC member States are Angola, Botswana, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanza- 
nia, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 


Australia-DPRK relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today denied a report in this week’s 
Bulletin magazine by Denis Reinhardt that Austra- 
lian officials acting on Cabinet instructions had 
conducted two rounds of secret negotiations with 
North Korean diplomats involving Australia’s 
diplomatic relations with the DPRK. 

Mr Hayden said that no such Cabinet instruc- 
tions were given. The facts were as follows: 
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Since 1974 the Australian Government has 
recognised two States and two Governments on 
the Korean Peninsula — the Republic of Korea 
(ROK) and the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (DPRK). Since 1975, however, relations 
with the DPRK have been suspended. 

During 1983 there were a number of DPRK 
approaches to the Australian Government, which 
included approaches to the Australian Embassies 
in Beijing and Jakarta, seeking an improvement in 
relations. 

The DPRK was informed that if it put forward a 
formal submission, the Australian Government 
would examine it. No commitment was otherwise 
given. No such formal submission was received 
from the DPRK. 

In November 1983, following the Rangoon 
bombing, Mr Hayden stated that Australia would 
not be prepared to restore the interrupted rela- 
tionship with the DPRK until it renounced hostile 
activities against the ROK. Since that statement 
there have been no discussions between the 
Australian Government and the DPRK regarding 
the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. 

Australia would like to see the DPRK play a 
more constructive role in the Asian-Pacific region. 
Australia has been interested in the contact which 
has taken place between the ROK and the DPRK 
during the past 12 months. 


New Caledonia: Australia’s position 
on the question of independence 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he had instructed his 
Department to speak to the Head of the Front de 
Liberation Kanak et Socialiste (FLNKS) Informa- 
tion Office in Australia, Mr John Peu, about 
comments he was reported to have made. 

Mr Peu was quoted in a newspaper report today 
as suggesting that elements of the New Caledo- 
nian independence movement might accept an 
invitation to visit Libya in order to ‘push the 
Australian Government to take action’ in favour of 
the Kanak struggle. 

Mr Hayden said that, if reported accurately, Mr 
Peu’s remarks were offensive. Referring to Mr 
Peu’s reported reference to ‘blackmail of the 
Australian Government’, he commented that the 
Government was not in the habit of succumbing 
to pressures or threat from any quarter. 

Mr Hayden said he had instructed his Depart- 
ment to speak to Mr Peu to seek clarification of his 
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reported remarks, to express the Government's 
concern at the statements attributed to him and to 
remind him once again of the Government's 
views on the question of New Caledonia. He said 
that were the Government to conclude that the 
FLNKS representative in Australia was advocating 
a course which seemed likely to lead to a new 
level of violence in New Caledonia, the Govern- 
ment would have to reconsider its earlier agree- 
ment to the establishment in Australia of a FLNKS 
information office. 

The Australian Government's position on New 
Caledonia was well known. Australia remained 
concerned to see a peaceful transition by New 
Caledonia to independence as soon as realistic- 
ally possible and in a manner which fully respects 
the rights of the indigenous people and of other 
inhabitants of this multi-racial society. Australia 
would remain particularly concerned about any 
action which would lead to the use, or threat of 
use of violence and terrorism in New Caledonia or 
elsewhere in our region. It is believed the whole 
South Pacific community similarly opposed any 
such development. 

Commenting on the allegation that Australia 
had taken no action in response to the problems of 
New Caledonia, Mr Hayden noted that Australia 
has been actively involved in regional considera- 
tion of the New Caledonia question, notably in 
the South Pacific Forum. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s concern to see a resolution of the problems 
facing New Caledonia has also been reflected in 
frequent and wide-ranging contacts with govern- 
ment representatives and with representatives of 
the different New Caledonian communities. Both 
he and the Prime Minister had met FLNKS leaders 
on several occasions over the past year. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: visit by Soviet official 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 January: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Soviet Union was 
sending a special representative of the Soviet 
Foreign Minister to Australia to discuss Mr Gor- 
bachev’s latest disarmament proposals. 

The representative, Mr Y. Nazarkin, a specialist 
on disarmament and arms control, is Deputy Chief 
of the International Organisations Department of 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

He will arrive in Australia early next week and 
will have talks with Mr Hayden and Australian 
officials. 
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Mr Nazarkin’s discussions will focus on the 
recent announcement by the Soviet Union to 
extend its moratorium on nuclear testing for three 
months and Mr Gorbachev's plan for total nuclear 
disarmament by the turn of the century. 

Mr Hayden recalled that in March last year 
Australia had received a delegation led by Mr V.F. 
Petrovsky, Chief of International Organisations 
Department, for high level disarmament talks 
between the two countries. 

Mr Hayden said that the-talks with Mr Nazarkin 
were a Soviet initiative and would coincide with 
the resumption of arms control talks between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in Geneva. 
This round of talks is the first since the summit 
meeting last November. 

The discussions with Mr Nazarkin would there- 
fore provide a timely opportunity to exchange 
views with the USSR on current prospects for arms 
control and disarmament, as part of the Govern- 
ment’s sustained effort to achieve substantial 
progress on these issues. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia supported any 
interruption in nuclear testing and, therefore, 
welcomed the announcement by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of an extension of its moratorium on 
nuclear testing. Australia’s objective remains, 
however, the conclusion of a comprehensive test 
ban treaty that would involve formal treaty 
commitments banning all nuclear tests in all 
environments for all time. 

For such a treaty to be accepted internationally 
and to be effective, it would have to be subject to 
agreed verification measures providing sufficient 
confidence that the treaty provisions would be 
respected. 

Australia has long called for negotiation of such 
a treaty and hopes that the Soviet Union will agree 
to Australian proposals that the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Disarmament should undertake the 
necessary work on verification that would make 
possible the conclusion of a comprehensive test 
ban treaty. 

Mr Hayden also added that the plan outlined by 
General-Secretary Gorbachev for total nuclear 
disarmament by the turn of the century was of 
great interest to Australia and would be studied 
closely. 

Mr Hayden recalled that the objective of the 
complete elimination of nuclear weapons had 
been endorsed in the January 1985 agreement 
between U.S. Secretary of State Shultz and the 
then Soviet Foreign Minister Mr Gromyko to begin 
the present negotiations in Geneva on nuclear and 
space arms. He warmly welcomed Mr Gor- 
bachev’s clear reaffirmation of this objective... 
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Australia’s fervent hope was that superpowers 
would now dedicate themselves to the difficult 
task of reaching early agreement on the first 
concrete step towards the ultimate objective of 
total nuclear disarmament. 


Inquiry into Australian tourism 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
19 january: 


A major inquiry will be held into Australian 
tourism, the Minister for Sport, Recreation and 
Tourism, Mr John Brown, announced today. 

He said the review would be carried out by a 
committee of five —- Chairman, Jim Kenney, the 
Deputy Chairman of the Australian Tourist Com- 
mission and Deputy Chairman of the Queensland 
Tourist and Travel Corporation; Mr Jon Donohoe, 
Chairman of the Tourism Commission of New 
South Wales; Ms Geraldine Paton, Publisher of 
The Australian; Mr Thomas Derry, General 
Marketing Manager, Ansett Airlines; and Mr 
Emanuel Klein, Senior Private Secretary to the 
Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism. 

Mr Brown congratulated the Australian Tourist 
Commission and the industry for its efforts in 
recent years which had led to the biggest tourist 
boom in Australia’s history. 

‘We are aiming to attract two million overseas 
visitors to Australia in our bi-centennial year 
1988, double the number of tourists that came last 
year’, he said. 

‘The demands that this will place on the 
industry, particularly the Australian Tourist Com- 
mission’s relatively small staff of 90 world-wide, 
will need to be studied. 

‘| believe Australia has been a leader in 
developing marketing strategies to capture the 
tourist market and this review will ensure we are 
equipped to handle the demands of the future.’ 

The Chairman of the Australian Tourist Com- 
mission, Mr John Haddad, in welcoming the 
review, said it was an opportune time. 

‘The level of awareness of Australia’s tourist 
attractions is at an all time high following the very 
successful Paul Hogan campaign in North Amer- 
ica and a whole range of other successful prom- 
otional activities. 

‘We now need to look at our operational 
arrangements, services and systems so we are ina 
sound position for the challenges ahead.’ 

Mr Brown said the Australian Tourist Commis- 
sion was established nearly 20 years ago and had 
struggled with limited resources until the Hawke 
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Labor Government had recognised tourism as an 
industry in its own right. 

‘We have increased funding for the Australian 
Tourist Commission by some 160 per cent since 
winning office. 

‘In 1975 the Government was providing only 
$3.3 million and the industry a mere $121 000. 

‘In the current year, Government is providing 
$26 million and the industry $5.9 million. 

‘If our target figure of two million visitors can be 
achieved in 1988 it will create massive foreign 
exchange earnings and create up to 100 000 new 
jobs in this the fastest growing and biggest 
industry Australia has.’ 

The committee will also examine the effective- 
ness of domestic tourism promotion which contri- 
butes more than 80 per cent of tourism move- 
ments and revenue in Australia. 

Mr Brown said the committee would report by 
mid-year. 

He said the inquiry would welcome any input 
from the industry or interested parties and submis- 
sions should be sent before the end of March this 
year to the Department of Sport, Recreation and 
Tourism, GPO Box 787, Canberra, ACT, 2600. 


Central America: Contadora Treaty 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed indications of 
progress in the Contadora process resulting from 
talks held by Latin American representatives 
attending the inauguration of the Guatemalan 
President on 14 January. 

The five Central American countries had agreed 
to subscribe to a declaration issued by Contadora 
and Support Group foreign ministers in an earlier 
meeting in Venezuela. The declaration called for 
a renewal of Contadora negotiations, which had 
been stalemated since November 1985, and 
covered issues which had previously been stumb- 
ling blocks in talks. While the issues had not been 
resolved, the undertaking to renew negotiations 
on them represented a step forward in the search 
for a peaceful solution to Central American 
conflicts. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s support for the 
Contadora process was well-known and recog- 
nised by the countries involved and needed no 
elaboration. He urged the Central American 
countries to consolidate the gains made in Guate- 
mala City and not to allow the opportunities for 
further progress to slip. 

The Contadora and Support Group countries 
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had additional proposals in their declaration 
aimed at improving prospects for a successful 
outcome to the Contadora process. He called 
upon governments outside the region to respect 
the wishes of this broad grouping of Latin Amer- 
ican countries and to facilitate the implementation 
of their proposals. 


International terrorism and Libya: 
Australian views 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Cabinet had 
authorised the Prime Minister to express to 
President Reagan the Government’s desire to 
work with Western and other governments for a 
concerted international approach to dealing with 
international terrorism. President Reagan had sent 
a message to Mr Hawke on 9 January expressing 
his desire for consultations with the Australian 
Government on this matter, a view which Austra- 
lia reciprocated. 

Mr Hayden repeated the Government's deep 
concern about terrorist acts, noting that such acts 
had claimed an Australian life in Malta during 
1985. The subsequent attacks at the Rome and 
Vienna airports had been particularly repugnant. 

The problem of terrorism was one which the 
whole international community needed to face 
resolutely and to eliminate. The Australian Gov- 
ernment was prepared to commit itself to support 
international efforts to this end. Mr Hayden said 
that Cabinet had authorised him to consult other 
governments and report back to Ministers on 
measures to promote a sustained long-term effort 
to defeat the threat of international terrorism. 

Mr Hayden said that a fundamental cause of 
tension, conflict and terrorism in, and arising from 
the Middle East, occurs because of the failure to 
bring about a resolution of the Middle East 
problem and in particular the Palestinian issue. 

The United States has adopted a range of 
economic and political measures against Libya 
which has been implicated in a number of terrorist 
incidents. ‘The Australian Government has been 
monitoring Libyan activities in Australia for some 
time’, Mr Hayden said. The Government was 
maintaining constant surveillance in Australia 
against the possibility of terrorist attack, from 
whatever quarter and had been successful so far in 
deflecting the likelihood of an attack taking place. 
Mr Hayden also recalled that Libyan connections 
with South Pacific countries had been raised 
recently with Libyan representatives. 
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Mr Hayden said that Australia’s bilateral rela- 
tions with Libya were limited in scope. There was 
a relatively small volume of trade, largely in the 
form of live sheep exports. Some Australians were 
employed in Libya's petroleum industry. There 
was no resident Australian diplomatic mission in 
Libya. 

Mr Hayden said that there were already official 
restraints in place which limit the bilateral rela- 
tionship with Libya: 

è a ban on the sale of arms and war-like stores; 
è careful screening of Libyan visa applicants to 

Australia; 

è a limit is maintained on the staffing of the 

Libyan People’s Bureau; and 
@ the level of official Libyan representation in 

Australia is regularly examined. This is a matter 

currently being considered. 

Mr Hayden said that the Minister for Trade 
would direct the Australian Trade Commission, 
which now incorporates the Export Finance and 
Insurance Commission, not to provide finance 
and insurance facilities for any new Australian 
business with Libya outside the food and agri- 
cultural sector. 

‘The question of any further restriction on 
commercial activity with Libya is a matter for 
consultation with our friends’, Mr Hayden said. 
The Government would consider the future of 
Australia’s economic relations with Libya in the 
context of any agreement among Western and 
other governments on measures which might be 
taken. In general, the principle on which the 
Australian Government would be prepared to 
consider support for either partial or total interna- 
tional trade sanctions is that sanctions be effective 
because of widespread international support. 

Mr Hayden appealed to Australian businessmen 
not to move to fill in the void caused by the 
departure of American citizens from Libya and the 
cessation of business contacts between the United 
States and Libya. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government had 
decided to review the question of study by Libyan 
students in Australia. No new study places would 
be made available pending the completion of this 
review. 


Iran-Iraq war: death of Australian 
citizen 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, expressed today his sincere condo- 
lences to the family of Mr Wayne Spicer, an 
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Australian crew member of the Dutch vessel ‘Smit 
Maassluis’ who was killed when the ship was 
struck by an iraqi missile on 19 January. The ‘Smit 
Maassluis’ was an unarmed maintenance vessel 
working on an Iranian oil terminal. 

Mr Hayden said that the evidence available to 
the Australian Government indicated that the 
attack on the ‘Smit Maassluis’ was carried out by 
iraqi military aircraft. He recalled that in October 
1984 an Australian citizen had been killed in the 
Gulf following an Iranian attack on the ship on 
which he was working. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government was 
deeply concerned about this latest incident. He 
had instructed the Department of Foreign Affairs 
to convey this concern to the Government of Iraq. 

Mr Hayden added that Australia would con- 
tinue to encourage both sides in the conflict to 
exercise restraint and to engage in negotiations 
towards a settlement. Failure to do so could only 
lead to further tragic loss of life. 


Australia Day citizenship 
ceremonies 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
22 january: 


‘More than 8000 people will become Austra- 
lians at 154 citizenship ceremonies held in 
conjunction with Australia Day this year,’ the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford, said today. 

Two notable people will be the Governor-elect 
of Victoria, Dr Davis McCaughey, and Mrs 
McCaughey, who will be presented with 
citizenship certificates by the Lord Mayor of 
Melbourne. 

The ceremony on 24 January will be attended 
by the Premier, Mr Cain, and Melbourne City 
Councillors prior to a flag-rising ceremony in the 
City Square adjacent to the Town Hall in Swan- 
ston Street. 

‘I wish to congratulate all our new citizens,’ Mr 
Hurford said, ‘The decision to become an Austra- 
lian is an important step and it confirms each 
person’s earlier decision to make Australia his or 
her homeland.’ | 

Mr Hurford said the efforts of town and shire 
officials throughout Australia who arranged and 
conducted citizenship ceremonies were highly 
valued. 

_ This year’s celebrations will include presenta- 
tions of Citizen of the Year awards, flag raisings, 
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cub, scout, guide and venturer parades and 
outdoor entertainment. 

Victoria will gain the greatest number of new 
citizens; 2598. New South Wales will gain 1248, 
South Australia 850, Queensland 1554, Western 
Australia 1351, Northern Territory 102, ACT 292 
and Tasmania 44. 

The Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs expects more than 110000 people to 
apply for citizenship this financial year, compared 
to 107 774 who applied last year. 


Review of migrant and multicultural 
programs and services 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
22 january: 


A major Government review of multicultural 
programs will aim at ensuring migrants and their 
families participate fully in Australian society. 

‘The review is an important step in public 
policy on ethnic affairs,’ the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said 
today when opening the inaugural meeting of the 
committee undertaking the first stage of the 
review. 

‘The first stage will propose principles and 
strategies to guide Government policy and prog- 
rams over the next decade. The second stage will 
evaluate a range of key programs and services 
against the principles established. 

‘| see the review as charting the course for 
Government policy to the end of the century. 

‘It will involve wide consultations with migrants 
at all levels,” Mr Hurford said. 

The committee for Stage 1 of the review is 
chaired by Dr James Jupp, Senior Fellow at the 
Australian National University. Other members 
are Mrs Concetta Benn, Deputy Director-General 
of the Victorian Department of Community Ser- 
vices, Mr Steve Karas, Chairperson of the Ethnic 
Communities’ Council of Queensland, and Mrs 
Nina Skoroszewska OAM, Vice-Chairperson of 
the Ethnic Communities’ Council of New South 
Wales. 

‘The review offers an exciting challenge,’ Dr 
Jupp said on behalf of the committee. 

‘We will be looking closely at disadvantages 
experienced by overseas-born and their families, 
at the barriers to participation, and at the changes 
needed to basic structures to ensure that migrants 
can share equitably in the rights, obligations and 
entitlements of all other Australians.’ | 

‘Migrants make a valuable economic and social 
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contribution to Australian society, and many 
would not see themselves as disadvantaged. 

‘Our task is to identify where disadvantage lies, 
and to identify ways of overcoming it so that all 
migrants can achieve their maximum potential.’ 

‘Wide consultations will be an important fea- 
ture of our work. We are calling for submissions 
and will be visiting all the capital cities and some 
regional centres to discuss the review. 

‘In addition, we will be seeking to reach those 
people who do not normally come forward in this 
way, for example by setting up informal discus- 
sions in community languages,’ Dr Jupp said. 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the South African 
Government's admission that it is indirectly fund- 
ing the rebel cricket tour, by providing large tax 
deductions to the sponsors, exposes the myth of 
the non-political nature of sport in South Africa. 

‘Since 1979 the South African Government has 
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claimed that it has separated politics from sport by 
granting complete autonomy to sports organisa- 
tions. There can now be little doubt that the South 
African Government continues to use sport for its 
own political ends.’ 

The South African Government is not only 
indifferent to the damage it is Causing to Austra- 
lian sport by its funding of these sporting tours for 
political purposes, but is apparently aiming at 
destroying the competitiveness of our amateur 
and other internationally representative sports. 

Eminent Australian sports men and women who 
participate in competitive sport in South Africa in 
many cases destroy their options for further 
participation in significant international sporting 
competition. 

There are reports that the South Africans are 
seeking to entice other young Australians to come 
to South Africa to participate in other sports such 
as rugby and swimming. Mr Hayden said that 
these revelations should leave no doubt in the 
minds of young Australian sportsmen and sports- 
women that if they went to South Africa that their 
respectability was being bought for the purpose of 
giving political credibility to the South African 
regime. 

The South African Cricket Union has admitted 
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Ten trainees from Laos are studying English at the Canberra College of Advanced Education for two academic years. 
Their course, funded by the United Nations Developments Program ( UNDP) began in February 1985 and is designed 
to improve the trainees’ general and career - related English. All the trainees are from the Lao Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Pictured from left to right are: Mrs S. Wharton, (English tutor at the CCAE,) Mr Thonglung Sayavong, Mr 
Phomma Khammanichanh, Miss Khamta Inthavong, Mr Brian Babbington (Department of Foreign Affairs) Miss 
Chansamon Vongsamong, Mr Godfrey Santer, (Department of Foreign Affairs) Mr Sisavoth Khamsaly, Mr Savankhon 
Razmountry, Miss Viengkham Khammungkhan, Mr Phonekham Inthaboualy, Mrs M. Bandharangshi (English tutor at 
CCAE), Mr Khen Xombandith and Mr Somsai Sonamoune. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 
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that the tour will cost at least five million rands 
(approx $3 million) and that four million rands 
($2.4 million) of this will come from private 
sponsofships. If these sponsorships are tax de- 
ductible, well over $2 mitlion of public money 
seem to have been used to prove to white South 
Africans that the world’s disapproval of the 
apartheid system need not prevent them inviting 
rebel teams to participate in international sporting 
competition. 


Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Affairs: appointment of Torres Strait 
islander 


News release issued by the Minister for Aborigin- 
al Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, on 22 January: 


The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde 
Holding, has announced the appointment of Mrs 
Ellie Gaffney of Horn Island, Torres Strait, to the 
council of the Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Studies. 

Mrs Gaffney, President of the Torres Strait island 
Media Association and a double certificate nurs- 
ing sister, has been active in Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Island affairs for many years. Her appoint- 
ment to the 22-member council is until 30 June 
1986. 

‘it is important that the Council hears first hand 
— particularly from someone of Mrs Gaffney’s 
experience and standing — the Torres Strait 
Islander viewpoint’, Mr Holding added. 

The Institute, located in Canberra, houses a 
sizeable collection of resource material. Its major 
function is to promote Aboriginal studies by 
encouraging and publishing research work, and 
by encouraging co-operation between universi- 
ties, museums and other concerned institutions. 


Immigration: Willoughby adoption 
case 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
22 January: 


| sympathise fully with Mr and Mrs Willoughby. 
However, to issue a visa for the child, Lukas, 
would set a precedent and imply that the responsi- 
bilities of State authorities in assessing potential 
adoptive parents can be ignored. 

The question remains: why did Mr and Mrs 
Willoughby travel to Chile when they had been 
assessed as unsuitable parents by the responsible 
NSW Department? 
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The system of visa issue for children adopted 
overseas is carefully established. 

It follows practices of law, also enshrined in 
international convention, that a child should be 
found a suitable family, and not that parents 
should be found a child. 

in other words, the prime focus is the child, not 
the parents. This concern with the basic welfare of 
children includes (Australian) State practice that 
potential parents can both expect a normal life 
span. 

if the relevant State authority, after careful 
consideration, deems potential parents to be 
unsuitable, then my Department would be irres- 
ponsible to act otherwise. 

In this regard, | reject the allegations made by 
Mrs Willoughby in the Sydney Morning Herald of 
21 January, that immigration staff at the Australian 
Embassy in Santiago ‘gave us no indication of any 
problem’. 

Perhaps Mr and Mrs Willoughby initially gave 
no indication of their personal problems in 
adopting as assessed by the NSW Department. 
One could be forgiven for believing that in their 
preoccupation they determined to bypass the 
proper procedures. 

Mr and Mrs Willoughby have glossed over the 
fact that Chilean court orders are not adoptions by 
Australian legal definition. 

On entry to Australia, the child automatically 
becomes a ward of myself, the Minister for 
immigration, who normally delegates the guar- 
dianship to the appropriate State authority. 

if that State refuses to accept responsibility — as 
would be likely in a case such as this one — then 
Soe have no capacity to supervise the 
child. 

This is a most unfortunate matter, but Mr and 
Mrs Willoughby have acted independently of the 
best advice, and in many ways seem to have done 
so deliberately. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: visit by Soviet official 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 January: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said he saw many positive aspects in 
Soviet Secretary-General Gorbachev's disarma- 
ment proposal. A Soviet special envoy, Mr Yuri 
Nazarkin, who arrived from Moscow yesterday, 
saw Mr Hayden today to present the proposal in 
detail. 

‘The complete elimination of nuclear weapons, 
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an objective now proclaimed by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union, is of course the 
objective of the Australian Government’, said Mr 
Hayden. 

‘As the Soviet proposal recognises, this will 
have to be in carefully worked out stages, subject 
to international verification and is dependent on 
agreement between the nuclear weapon States. 
Some points in the Soviet proposal are new and 
might make such agreement more easy. As such 
they are very welcome. Other aspects are conten- 
tious and will need further clarification and 
amendment to take account of the security 
concerns of countries other than the Soviet 
Union’. 

Mr Hayden said that in the meeting he had 
pressed Mr Nazarkin for Soviet support for Austra- 
lia’s proposals to establish the verification needed 
for a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. The 
Soviet position insists that a ban must be agreed 
before the verification measures can be addres- 
sed, a position not acceptable to the other nuclear 
weapon States. 

Mr Hayden had particularly welcomed the 
changed Soviet position on INF™ missiles under 
which the Soviets now accept a mutual removal of 
American and Soviet INF missiles from Europe, no 
longer insisting on ‘compensation’ for British and 
French forces as well. He had secured clarifica- 
tion from Mr Nazarkin that under the new Soviet 
proposal Soviet missiles ‘eliminated’ from Europe 
would be dismantled under international supervi- 
sion, not just transferred to Asia. 

Mr Hayden noted, however, that under the new 
Soviet proposal Soviet missiles now in Asia would 
remain there for many years. He drew Mr Nazar- 
kin’s attention to Australia’s interest in Asian 
security issues. 

Further detailed exploration of the new Soviet 
proposals will take place in talks between Mr 


_ Nazarkin and Australian officials in Canberra on 
23 January. 





| 4, Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces. (Ed). 


Australian Bicentenary: British gift 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 24 January: 

The British official gift to Australia for the 
Bicentenary will be a specially commissioned sail 
training ship. 

The ship will be sailed to Australia by a joint 
crew of young Britons and Australians to partici- 
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pate in the Tall Ships Event in 1988 and will then 
be handed over to Australia. 

The British Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher, has 
written offering the ship to Australia and t will be 
writing to thank her for the British Government's 
offer. 

The ship is a significant gesture by the Govern- 
ment and people of the United Kingdom towards 
Australia’s Bicentennial Year and is a most 
appropriate tribute to the longstanding rela- 
tionship between Australia and the United 
Kingdom. 

This gesture is one of many aspects of British 
participation in the events of 1988 in Australia, 
which were being co-ordinated by the Britain- 
Australia Bicentennial Committee. 

The Government will give early consideration 
to how the gift can be utilised in support of its 
‘Priority One’ commitment to young Australians 
in the years ahead. 

The British gift of a vessel will, over the years, 
offer many young Australians a unique opportun- 
ity- for the personal development which sail 
training offers. 


immigration: citizenship for 
Victorian Governor-designate 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
24 january: 


Text of the message from the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, 
to the Governor-designate of Victoria, Dr Davis 
McCaughey, and his wife, Mrs Jean McCaughey, 
on the occasion of the granting to them of 
Australian citizenship: 

May | take this opportunity to congratulate you both 

as you receive Australian citizenship and formalise 

what has been a long and oustanding commitment to 
this country and its people. 

Your action in seeking citizenship and its fulfill- 
ment at the time of the celebrations which honour 
Australia’s national day, will give encouragement to 
those who are seeking to heighten, for the best 
reasons, our mutual appreciation of nationhood. 

importantly, the step which you have both taken 
will undoubtedly encourage others to follow your 
example and to give public expression to their private 
dedication to this, our country. 

| wish you both continued enjoyment in service to 
the community, and in support of those commonly- 
held ideals, which bind us together as citizens of this 
great nation of Australia. 
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Immigration: security and 
processing procedures 


News release issued by. the Minister far immigra- 
tión and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
24 january: 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, today slammed as ‘totally 
irresponsible’ suggestions by Liberal Senator Jes- 
sop that spies were needed in the Department of 
immigration. 

‘Matters relating to Australia’s national security 
are the responsibility of the Australian Security 
Intelligence Organisation (ASIO),’ Mr Hurford 
said. 

ASIO advises on criteria and procedures for 
security checking of applicants for entry to Austra- 
lia. It would be quite inappropriate for the 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs to 
involve itself in security investigation matters 
within Australia.’ 

Mr Hurford said that following the report of the 
Royal Commission on Australia’s security and 
intelligence agencies in December 1984, the 
criteria for assessing the security risk of people 
applying for entry, and associated objectives and 
procedures, were being re-examined. 


‘No country has a tighter visa issue system than 
Australia’, Mr Hurford said. 


‘The Government will never relax its vigilance 
and responsibilities in this area.’ 


‘immigration entry criteria exclude the entry of 
terrorists and people associated with terrorism or 
advocating violence.’ 


Mr Hurford said those people applying for entry 
to Australia for a period of more than 12 months 
were subject to character and security clearances. 


Special arrangements existed to screen out 
people seeking to visit for less than 12 months 
who were potential terrorists. 


it obviously would be illogical to make public 
details of protective mechanisms, as this would 
reduce their effectiveness. 


‘It is unfortunate that Senator.Jessop has referred 
to specific national groups, an overwhelming 
majority of which have good and peaceful records 
of settlement’, Mr Hurford said. 

‘New settlers may naturally retain an interest in 
developments — including political develop- 
ments — in their former homelands. 


‘Such interests are quite legitimate, provided 
they follow normal democratic processes and do 
not infringe Australian law,’ Mr Hurford said. 
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PNG-Indonesia border policy 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 January: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the new PNG border 
policy, announced by Prime Minister Wingtt on 
21 January, appeared to be a significant step 
forward in PNG’s attempts to resolve the problem 
of the 10000 Irianese who since 1984 have 
crossed into Papua New Guinea. 

Mr Hayden welcomed the announcement that 
the PNG Government had decided to accede to 
the 1951 United Nations Convention and the 
1967 Protocol Relating to the Status of Refugees. 

He said that Australia was interested in elabora- 
tion of some aspects of the package of measures 
announced and he looked forward to hearing 
further details from the PNG Foreign Minister, Mr 
Legu Vagi, when he visited Canberra next week. 


Travel in Uganda 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 26 january: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said today 
that as a result of the dangers and insecurity 
associated with the continuing armed conflict in 
Uganda, including now in the capital Kampala, it 
again strongly advises Australians who might be 
considering visiting that country to do so only if it 
is essential. 

As the nearest Australian diplomatic mission is 
in Nairobi, Kenya, consular services for Austra- 
lians are not directly available in Uganda. 

The Department will continue to monitor de- 
velopments. Any Australian citizens contemplat- 
ing travelling to Uganda are advised to seek an 
update of information from the Department in 
Canberra on telephone (062) 613305 or its offices 
in the State capitals. 


Australian honours system: new 
awards 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 26 january: 

The Government has agreed on a number of 
new awards to enhance and develop the Austra- 
lian honours system. 

The new awards will be established to enable 
recognition of outstanding service by particular 
groups in the community and members of the 


Defence Force in operational and non-operational 
service. 
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They will be in addition to other awards already 
available within the Order of Australia, the 
Bravery Decorations system and the National 
Medai instituted in 1975 and the Defence Force 
service awards instituted in 1982. 

The establishment of the new awards will build 
on the existing elements of the Australian honours 
system to give Australia, for the first time, its own 
comprehensive indigenous system of honours and 
awards. 

This is in line with Government policy. 

The Government has made no recommenda- 
tions for honours and awards in the Imperial 
system. 

The Queen has agreed in principle to the 
Government's recommendations for the new 
awards. 

There will be a new range of awards for 

Defence Force personnel which will be common 
to all ranks and services. 

In view of the historical importance of the 
Victoria Cross to Australians, the decoration will 
remain as the highest award for gallantry in 

= vaction. 

4 The Victoria Cross will be established within 
the Australian honours system by the issue of 
Australian Letters Patent for the award by the 

Queen of Australia. 

>L Future recommendations for the decoration will 
_«..be-made by the Australian Government direct to 

the Queen for her approval as Queen of Australia. 
a Other Defence awards will be available in 
war-time to recognise gallantry and outstanding 
service. 

Awards for non-operational service and another 
for nurses in the Defence Force will also be 
established. 

Several other awards will be introduced for 
particular service within the community and to 
the nation. 

They will include medals for distinguished 
“service by members of Australian Fire Services, for 
extraordinary service by Antarctic expeditioners 
and for outstanding public service. 

A new award for distinguished service by 

members of Australian Police Forces had already 
‘been announced last May. 
The formal criteria for the new awards will be 
-o announced when the Queen approves the re- 
_ levant new Letters Patent and Regulations gov- 
= erning the various medals and decorations. 

The regulations for the National Medal will also 
- be extended to allow members of the Australian 
- Protective Service and Correctional and Emergen- 
y Se 































rvices to qualify. 





Services are presently eligible for the National 

Medal after completing 15 years diligent service. 
A number of amendments to the Constitution of 

the Order of Australia will also be made, in- 

cluding: oe 

® removal of the provision to appoint Knights and 

Dames. This will not affect existing appointees 

at this level; 
® provision for the representation of the Northern 

Territory and the Australian Capital Territory on 

the Council for the Order of Australia in 

addition to the existing State Government 
representation; 
® raising non-government representation on the 

Council from three to seven; and 
è a substantial increase in the annual allocation 

of awards available from about 400 to 700. 

Australia will also move to have its own 
regulations governing the acceptance by Austra- 
lians of foreign awards. 

Some other matters affecting the administration 
of the Australian honours system will also be 
introduced. 

A schedule of the new awards is as follows: 


Schedule of new general awards 


Police Service 

è for distinguished service — 
an Australian Police Medal (announced on 31 
May 1985) 

Fire Service 

è for distinguished service — 
an Australian Fire Service Medal 

Polar Expeditioners 

è for extraordinary service in the Antarctic Re- 
gion — 
an Australian Antarctic Medal 

Public Service 

è for outstanding service — 
an Australian Public Service Medal 


Schedule of new Defence Force awards 


For operational service 

è for gallantry in action — 
Victoria Cross 
an Australian Star of Gallantry 
an Australian Gallantry Medal 
an Australian Commendation for Gallantry 

è for distinguished service in operations — 
an Australian Distinguished Service Cross 
an Australian Distinguished Service Medal 
an Australian Commendation for Distinguished 
Service 

è unit citations for operational service — 
an Australian Unit Citation for Gallantry 
an Australian Meritorious Unit Citation 
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@ for service in minor campaigns* — 
an Australian Active Service Medal 
For non-operational service 
ə for service in peacekeeping and other military, 
but non war-like operations — 
è an Australian Service Medal 
(announced on 23 September 1985) 
è for outstanding achievement or devotion to 
duty (non-operational) — 
an Australian Conspicuous Service Cross 
an Australian Commendation for Conspicuous 
Service | 
e for champion rifle shots — 
an Australian Medal for Champion Shots of the 
Defence Force 
Nursing award for 
operational! service 
@ for outstanding service by nurses in the De- 
fence Force in both operational and non- 
operational situations — 
an Australian Nursing Service Cross 
All of the above awards will be established by 
new Letters Patent issued by The Queen of 
Australia. 


operational and non- 


naib IPs 

*1n accordance with established tradition, separate 
medals will be struck for each major campaign to 
recognise service in major conflicts, if and when the 
need arises in the future. 


Immigrants and integration into 
Australian society 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
27 january: 


‘It is false to suggest, as Professor Geoffrey 
Blainey is reported to have done in an Australia 
Day address, that ethnic minorities in our country 
are demanding rights instead of recognising their 
duties’, Mr Chris Hurford, Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, said in Adelaide today. 

No-one has more contact with ethnic groups 
than | do. | refute Professor Blainey’s suggestion. 

All community leaders whom | meet emphasise 
on behalf of those of their origin whom they 
represent that they are Australians first, they love 
this country and stake their commitment and duty 
to this nation. 

We are all committed to social cohesion. Such 
an objective was included in the immigration 
principles laid down by the Hawke Labor Govern- 
ment at the start of our term of office. 

At the same time we welcome those from the 
140 separate nations who go to make up Austra- 
lia, enjoying the cultures of the lands of their 
origin. We welcome those who want to do so, 
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keeping alive their interest in the values of their 
ethnic origins provided this does not impinge on 
our social cohesion. Invariably it does not do so. 

There is a remarkable and commendable unity 
in our diversity. We are not breaking down. into 
separate groups. We are ever becoming a more 
interesting society developing our own distinctive 
culture. Although that culture is basically an 
Anglo-Celt one, it is being influenced by others in 
this exciting multicultural nation of ours. 

It is significant that reports of Professor Blainey’s 
views do not give any examples from him as to 
where we are allegedly being pulled apart. | 
believe, as with the last infamous debate in which 
he was involved, he is strong on assertions but 
very weak on facts to substantiate those assertions. 
| shall be making a fuller response to his remarks 
when | obtain a copy of his speech and am not 
relying on reports. 

We have been enriched by immigration. We 
shall continue to be so. Under the Hawke Labor 
Government, our management of it will be careful 
— ensuring that people settle happily, continuing 
to enjoy their own culture, but ensuring most of all 
that there shall continue to be social cohesion in 
Australia. 


Travel in Lebanon 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 29 January: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said today 
that the security situation in Lebanon remains 
unstable and advises Australians who might be 
considering visiting that country to do so only if it 
is essential. 

As the Australian Embassy remains closed, 
consular services for Australians are not directly 
available in Lebanon. 

The Department will continue to monitor de- 
velopments. Australian citizens contemplating 
travel to Lebanon are advised to seek an up-date 
of information from the Department in Canberra 
on telephone (062) 613305 or its offices in the 
State capitals. 


U.S.: space shuttle disaster 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 29 January: 


The text of the message of condolence to 
President Reagan read as follows: 

| am shocked and greatly saddened by the tragic 

accident that has resulted in the destruction of the 

space shuttle Challenger and the loss of its crew. We 

in Australia have long admired the expertise, dedica- 

tion and courage that have characterised the many 
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pioneering American achievements in space over 

recent decades. | am sure all Australians join me in 
extending through you to the American people and 
especially to the families of the Challenger crew our 
deep sympathy and understanding. 


Australia-Indonesia Defence Co- 
operation Program: gift of patrol 
boat 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 29 January: 


The RAN will hand over its eighth Attack Class 
patrol boat to Indonesia on January 30 as part of 
the Australian-Indonesian Defence Co-operation 
Program. The Commander of the Eastern Fleet of 
Indonesia, Rear Admiral Gatot Soewardi, will 
=: accept the former RAN patrol boat HMAS Assail, 
<ii from Fleet Commander Rear Admiral lan Knox, at 
a ceremony in Cairns. 

HMAS Assail is the final Attack class vessel to 
be provided to Indonesia as part of the Defence 
~~ Co-operation Program's maritime project, 

“directed towards increasing the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment’s coastal surveillance capability. 

HMAS Assail will work with seven other former 
RAN Attack Class patrol boats previously pro- 
vided to Indonesia to deal with smuggling, illegal 
entry, protection of fishing rights and search and 
rescue within Indonesia's territorial waters. 

Assail will be renamed Kri Sigurot when it 
enters service with the Indonesian Navy later this 
month. 

Attack Class patrol boats have been replaced by 
the new Fremantle Class patrol boats, 15 of which 
have been commissioned into service with the 
RAN. 

The hand-over of HMAS Assail to the Indone- 
sian Navy under the Defence Co-operation Prog- 
¿ ram will mark the end of the maritime patrol 
project. 

Visits by nuclear powered or armed 
vessels 


lews release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
ir Kim Beazley, MP, on 29 January: 


‘The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, said 
today that recent comments on the safety proce- 
dures involving visiting U.S. Nuclear Powered 
Warships (NPW) were inaccurate and misleading. 

‘It is a condition of entry of NPW that every port 
they are permitted to visit has a plan outlining 
safety arrangements,’ Mr Beazley said. 

‘These plans deal with all aspects of the routine 
and emergency matters associated with the prepa- 
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ration for, conduct of, and subsequent follow-up 
action required for NPW visits. 

‘The Western Australian plan, which is to be 
released shortly by the Western Australian Gov- 
ernment, covers such matters as the mandatory 
establishment of a port safety organisation and 
co-ordination between RAN authorities at HMAS 
Stirling and the Western Australian Surface Effect 
Ships (SES), which has the overall responsibility 
for accident response. 

‘Responsibility for the WA plan, including its 
public release, lies with the WA Minister for 
Emergency Service, Mr Carr. 

‘Figures for recent visits by NPWs and nuclear 
weapon capable ships to Western Australia dis- 
prove claims that they are occurring with increas- 
ing frequency. Between 1981 and 1983, an 
average of 53 U.S. ship visits occurred per year, of 
which an average of 12 were nuclear powered. 
However, in 1984 and 1985 there were only 34 
visits (six nuclear powered) and 46 visits (seven 
nuclear powered) respectively. 

‘As to the danger posed by these visits, NPWs 
visit only in accordance with strict environmental 
and safety regulations specifically designed to 
protect the Australian public in the very unlikely 
event of a reactor accident. 

‘Under these regulations, nuclear powered 
warships are not permitted to visit Fremantle. 
Nuclear powered ships may only dock at Cock- 
burn Sound, or anchor in Gage Roads. 

‘In the time that NPWs have been visiting 
Australia, no accident or incident has occurred 
and no leak of radioactivity has been detected by 
our radiation monitoring teams. In addition, there 
has been no change in background radiation 
levels at the ports visited. 

‘The assertion that Western Australia risks 
nuclear attack by hosting allied ship visits is also 
ill-founded. The waters around Australia are not 
areas of superpower naval confrontation, as evi- 
denced by the fact that Soviet warships rarely 
operate in this area. 

‘In any case it is almost certain that if a war 
were going to erupt in Europe, the Middle East or 
North Asia, the U.S. would keep its ships at sea,’ 
Mr Beazley said. 


Visit by Minister for Trade to Europe 
and the U.S. 

News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
J.S. Dawkins, MP, on 29 January: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr john Dawkins, said 
today that he will leave Australia today for trade 
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discussions in Europe and the United States. A 
major objective of his talks will be to present 
Australia’s viewpoint on critical aspects of world 
agricultural trade. 

Mr Dawkins said the Government was very 
concerned about the serious situation confronting 
efficient Australian farmers in world commodity 
markets. In meetings with both his American and 
European counterparts he would be pressing the 
need to tackle serious distortions in world com- 
modity trade which had resulted from a prolifera- 
tion of protectionist and predatory trading prac- 
tices. 

Mr Dawkins said he had asked the President of 
the National Farmers’ Federation to accompany 
him to Washington. While he was disappointed 
that Mr McLachlan had not been able to accept 
this invitation, Mr Dawkins said he was pleased 
that he would be accompanied by the Senior Vice 
President of the National Farmers’ Federation, Mr 
Michael Shanahan. 


Europe 


In Europe, the Minister said, he would be 
visiting Switzerland to attend the Davos Sympo- 
sium, a major informal gathering of world econo- 
mic representatives. During the symposium, 
which will also be attended by some 600 
businessmen from around the world, the Minister 
will lead a special seminar on the subject of 
‘Australia: why it is so important for businessmen’. 
Mr Dawkins said that the symposium would focus 
on the main issues currently affecting the world 


economy, especially the debt problem, progress 









Mr John Melhuish, the Consul-General in San Francisco pictured at right with Mr John S. Kimball, Group Vice- 


towards the new multilateral round of trade 
negotiations, and falling commodity prices. At the 
symposium he will be emphasising Australia’s 
concerns about the poor condition of world 
agricultural trade and EC and American subsidisa- 
tion of exports of agricultural products. A delega- 
tion of leading Australian businessmen will also 
be attending the symposium. 

While in Davos, Mr Dawkins said he would be 
having separate discussions with a number of 
European leaders on these issues, including the EC 
Commissioner for External Relations and Trade 
Policy, Mr Willy De Clercg. He would be 
impressing on representatives of the European 
Economic Community the damage which the 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) was causing to 
Australia’s agricultural export industries, especial- 
ly through the subsidised export of surpluses onto 
the world market. 

The Minister said it was evident that the 
comprehensive study of the effects of the CAP on 
agricultural exporting countries like Australia, 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics a few months ago,' was having an impact on 
raising the levels of consciousness in Europe 
about the cost of the CAP. This was demonstrated 
by a recent debate in the European Parliament 
which resulted in the defeat of a resolution 
designed to further entrench CAP and also the 
tabling of a motion of a resolution by six British 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, September 1985, 
page 893. 










President, Safeway Stores Inc., at the Australia Day celebrations in San Francisco. Mr Kimball paid special tribute to 
the Australian wine and film industries. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Consulate General, San Francisco) 
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Labour Members of the European Parliament 
which was supportive of Australia’s position and 
views. 

During his visit to Spain and Portugal, countries 
which formally joined the EC earlier this month, 
Mr Dawkins will meet Ministers responsible for 
commerce and industry, agriculture, energy and 
foreign affairs. As part of his discussions on 
agriculture, Mr Dawkins will be conferring with 
his Spanish and Portuguese counterparts about the 
forthcoming new round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN), which will seek to liberalise 
world trade and improve the legal framework of 
international trade rules incorporated in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
accession to the EC of Spain and Portugal, both 
major agricultural producers, offers the opportun- 
ity to put to them Australia’s views on the need to 
adopt a more rational system of international trade 
in agricultural goods. 

In Madrid, Mr Dawkins will also be discussing 
Spanish interest in Australian coal exports, high- 
lighting the possible use of Australia’s agricultural 
machinery expertise in improving Spanish agri- 
cultural production and exploring the opportuni- 
ties for Australian manufactured exports, in the 
light of Spain’s accession to the EEC. 

In Lisbon, Mr Dawkins will be alerting govern- 
ment authorities to Australia’s capacity to assist in 
Portugal’s upgrading of its agriculture and discus- 
sing possible Australian participation in the de- 
velopment of the proposed coal unloading facility 
at the Port of Sines. Mr A.C. Girard, a member of 

the Joint Coal Board, will join Mr Dawkins for the 
Spain and Portugal segment of his program. 

While in Portugal, Mr Dawkins will also visit 
Madeira to follow-up the visit to Australia by the 
President of the Regional Government of Madeira 
in April 1983. Mr Dawkins said he was pleased to 
<- have the opportunity to enhance the links be- 
~~ tween Portugal and Australia, particularly since 
= there was a substantial group of Portuguese 
immigrants in Fremantle, mainly from Madeira. 


United States 


The Minister said that following his visit to 
Europe he would be meeting in Washington with 
senior members of the United States Administra- 
“tion and Congressional leaders, who have a strong 
_ influence on the direction of U.S. trade policy. He 
© would be having discussions with United States 
Trade Representative Mr Clayton Yeutter, the 
Secretary for Agriculture, Mr Block, and Secretar- 
ies Baldrige and Brock of Commerce and Labor 
respectively. Mr Dawkins will also meet with 
Representative De La Gazar, Chairman of the 
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House of Representatives Agriculture Committee, 
at his home in Texas, and expects to meet 
Representative Foley, Vice Chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee in Washington. 

Mr Dawkins said that in meetings he would be 
expressing Australia’s very great concern about 
certain elements of the new United States farm 
legislation which posed additional and serious 
threats to Australia’s agricultural exports. In par- 
ticular, the various export subsidy provisions 
included in the legislation posed threats to Austra- 
lia’s markets for wheat, dairy products and meat, 
and there were provisions in the legislation which 
could adversely affect Australia’s access to the 
U.S. market for sugar. Mr Dawkins said the 
Government's perspective on these critical ques- 
tions would be reinforced by the inclusion of a 
senior farmers’ representative in his party. 

Mr Dawkins said he understood the frustration 
that the United States felt about the increasingly 
adverse effect of the export subsidy practices of 
the EEC on world agricultural markets. However, 
it was of great concern to Australia that the United 
States was also now embarking on a program of 
export subsidisation. This would do nothing to 
solve the problems which beset international 
commodity trade and it would be countries like 
Australia, caught in the crossfire, who would pay 
the price of this competitive subsidisation. Mr 
Dawkins said he would also emphasise to U.S. 
leaders that Australia, as a close ally of the United 
States, would be seeking assurances that Amer- 
ican export subsidies, designed to combat EEC 
practices on world markets, would not be used in 
a way which would adversely affect Australia’s 
trading interests. 

With a new multilateral round of trade negotia- 
tions scheduled to begin in the GATT later this 
year, Mr Dawkins said that competitive subsidisa- 
tion on agricultural exports by both the EEC and 
the United States was leading the world down the 
wrong path. The Minister said it was important for 
all exporters of agricultural products to see 
distortions in international trade removed. He 
would, therefore, be seeking United States support 
to give agriculture a high priority in the new round 
of trade negotiations. 

Mr Dawkins plans to return to Australia on 16 
February. 


Visit by the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Korea 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 31 January: 


The Prime Minister of the Republic of Korea, Mr 
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Lho Shin-yong, is to visit Australia from 6 to 10 
March at the invitation of the Australian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr Lho will be accompanied by his wife and 
also by the Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs and a 
party of officials. 

The Australian Government places importance 
on maintaining and further developing the re- 


lationship between Australia and the Republic of 


Korea. Mr Lho’s visit will provide an opportunity 
to continue the useful and broad-ranging discus- 
sion which | had during my visit to the Republic of 
Korea in February 1984 and will also provide an 
opportunity for Australia to return the kind hos- 
pitality extended to me and my wife at that time 


by President Chun Doo-whan and the people of 


the Republic of Korea. 

Australia and the Republic of Korea share an 
important trading relationship which is both 
mutually beneficial and increasing in size. Both 
bilateral and international economic issues will be 


areas for discussion between Mr Lho and myself 


as well as international political issues. 

Mr Lho is expected to visit Sydney and Can- 
berra during his stay in Australia. The details of his 
program are now being developed in consultation 
with the Government of the Republic of Korea. 


Australian representation 


overseas 

JANUARY 

12 Jordan 
Mr TJ. Goggin presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

20 Vietnam 
Mr LS. Lincoln presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

31 St Vincent and The Grenadines 


Mr M.A.S. Landale presented his Letters of 
Commission as non-resident High Commis- 
sioner. 


Foreign representation in 
Australia 


JANUARY 


7 
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Italy (11.45 hrs) 

Dr E. Da Rin presented his Letters of Cre- 
dence as Ambassador. 

United States (12.30 hrs) 

Mr L.W. Lane Jnr presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
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The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, with some of the performers at the ‘Overture for Peace’ variety 
spectacular in Sydney on 20 February. See page 122 of this issue of AFAR. (AIS photo). 
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Australia and ASEAN 


: at Broadbeach, Queensland, on 23 February: 


-dn the three years since | became Foreign 
~Minister, | have had the pleasure of attending a 
“number of events related to the ASEAN-Australia 
relationship, including three Post Ministerial Con- 
-<> ferences. 
Until today, however, | have not had the 
|- privilege of addressing an ASEAN-Australia meet- 
ing in my home State of Queensland. 
eae i supported the objective of holding this Forum 
outside Canberra but was particularly pleased that 
the location which came to be chosen was here at 
Broadbeach. 
>= Edo hope that the official commitments of the 
next few days will not prevent you from seeing 
and enjoying some of a small part of this vast, 
diverse and fascinating State. 
In April last year, | delivered the response on 
behalf of the Government to the report of the joint 
-> Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee of the 
Australian Parliament, which was entitled Austra- 
lia and ASEAN — Challenges and Opportunities." 
At the risk of sounding a little vain in citing my 
own speech as an authoritative document on the 
Australia-ASEAN relationship, | think it is worth- 
while to reiterate briefly some of the points made 
in the Committee’s Report and the Government's 
_ response in order to establish the context for my 
comments on particular issues. 
ae The Government fully endorsed the Commit- 
-tee’s view that ‘no other part of the world 
“promises to be of more consistent importance to 
Australia than the region of East and South East 
= Asia, and that the member countries of the 
. Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
form a significant part of this most economically 
dynamic region.’ 
aies itis quite clear that the Government's policies 
< have been consistently developed upon that 
= recognition. 
~The Committee identified comprehensively the 
range of national interests — political, defence 
nd strategic, economic, immigration and cultural 
~ which Australia has in the ASEAN region. 
“AS I said in the Government's response, these 
“matters constitute an intricate web of interlocking 












See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1093 and Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
346. 
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-Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the tenth ASEAN-Australia Forum 


interests and concerns which links Australia and 
ASEAN. 

It is when we move from these sentiments to the 
realities of the relationship that we have cause for 
reflection. | 

We meet at a time when countries of the region 
are undergoing a period of economic stress. 

In some cases, the growth rates which attracted 
international admiration over the past decade 
have not been sustained. 

In all cases, a period of consolidation and 
re-evaluation of past strategies is underway. 

Much of this situation has arisen as a result of 
developments beyond the control of regional 
countries. 

World economic growth has been slow. 

High interest rates, falling commodity prices, 
and increasing protectionist measures are the 
hallmarks — and danger signals — of the 1980s. 

Relatively slow world economic growth and the 
advent of new producers has contributed to the 
oversupply of many raw materials, such as oil, 
palm oil, timber and tin. 

For many countries this has been a substantial 
burden as export earnings have fallen along with 
decreasing commodity prices. 

Orderly marketing of these commodities, in the 
interests of producers and consumers alike, has 
become more difficult. 

The recent drop in the price of oil may be 
expected to have a major impact if it is sustained. 

Those nations who import oil should benefit 
through lower energy costs though there will be 
wide differences in effect between countries, 
depending on their degree of dependence on oil 
imports, and the policies pursued by govern- 
ments. 

For oil producers and energy exporters in the 
region, particularly Indonesia, Malaysia, Brunei 
and Australia, there will, however, be an initial 
drop in export revenues. 

But, if as expected, the fall in oil prices 
stimulates world economic growth and activity, 
and especially if it is accompanied by a significant 
reduction in interest rates, there is the potential for 
all countries to benefit in time. 

The slowdown in world economic activity since 
the early 1980s has also led to self-centred 
programs of export subsidisation, particularly in 
agriculture. 
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These export subsidies are ultimately sacrificing 
economic rationality and the interests of domestic 
consumers, and they have eroded the traditional 
export markets of many regional countries. 

Technological changes, now taking place at 
unprecedented rates, are tending in most inst- 
ances to widen, not reduce, gaps between de- 
veloped and developing countries, lenders and 
borrowers. 

It remains to be seen whether the less 
technologically-advanced countries can raise 
their manufactured exports on the basis of compa- 
rative advantages in other areas. 

The growth of consultations and co-operation 
between ASEAN countries and Australia, in re- 
gional capitals and elsewhere, on our common 
concerns in these matters is a major positive 
development in our relationship. 

Australia has particularly valued the consulta- 
tions on multilateral trade matters which have 
taken place through meetings of regional trade 
officials, through discussions between our repre- 
sentatives in Geneva, and in other informal 
contacts. 

Because of the outward orientation of our 
economies, we in the region have a vital interest 
in seeing that the multilateral trading system is 
restored to a healthy state. 

It is essential that we continue to keep our 
concerns in this regard before the countries 
outside the region. 

Our support for a new round of trade negotia- 
tions should not be taken for granted, otherwise 
we risk our interests being disregarded in setting 
the agenda for the round or settling its outcomes. 

We are pleased that value is seen in continuing 
the regional dialogue. 

This ongoing consultation is a necessary means 
of ensuring that the issues which are important to 
us are effectively progressed. 

Through the ASEAN-Australia Economic Co- 
operation Program (AAECP) and bilaterally, Au- 
stralia has contributed to the acquisition of 
technology and skills considered by ASEAN coun- 
tries to be important to their progress. 

There is much reason for satisfaction with the 
tangible and intangible results of this process. 

Shared problems, close consultation and tech- 
nical co-operation can never form a fully satisfac- 
tory basis for an enduring relationship between 
ASEAN and Australia. 

The economic relationship, if not working to 
the satisfaction of both sides, can and will 
overshadow progress in all other areas. 

if we have a common aim in relation to trade 
matters, it is to gain greater shares of each other's 
markets. 

We each need to focus on the development of 
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export competitiveness and effective marketing. 

Over the past decade two way trade between 
Australia and ASEAN has little more than doubled 
in real terms, while over this same decade world 
trade has more than quadrupled. 

This is not surprising, given the relatively 
limited scope for trade expansion between our 
two economies in areas of traditional export 
orientation. 

Australia’s recent concentration on agricultural 
and minerals exports has had its effect on our 
export growth performance, in a world trade 
scene in which growth is centred on manufac- 
tured goods. | 

ASEAN imports of manufactured goods have 
shown steady growth, from 42 per cent of its total 
imports in 1973, to 66 per cent in 1983. 

Our share of ASEAN imports has declined from 
3.48 per cent to 2.48 per cent over the same 
period. 

it is an inescapable fact that our exports will 
generally not be targetted on the key areas of 
growth in ASEAN economies so long as they 
remain predominantly resource-based. 

Having said this, however, we should take note 
of the impressive gains made by ASEAN in the 
Australian market during 1984-85. 

ASEAN’s share of Australia’s total imports rose 
from 5.2 per cent or $1241 million in 1983-84 to 
5.7 per cent or $1725 million in 1984-85. 

Much of this improvement was due to a 
recovery in crude and refined petroleum imports, 
which rose 49 per cent from the 1983-84 level. 

But manufactured imports also grew sharply, by 
27.5 per cent, while imports of primary products 
increased by 27.8 per cent. 

ASEAN has, therefore, achieved significant 
progress within the Australian market. 

The trade relationship is on a sound footing, 
within the parameters of a realistic appreciation 
that the nature of the two economies, makes a 
rapid expansion of two way trade unlikely. 

Clearly, greater emphasis by Australia on im- 
proving our competitiveness in manufactured 
exports will lift our performance. 

ASEAN’s increasing success as a supplier to 
Australia reflects both its competitive ability and 
heightened marketing effort. 

Of course the Australian Government is fully 
conscious of the negative implications of a 
declining trade share with ASEAN for our relations 
with the region. 

We will not allow our economic relations with 
the region to stagnate. 

The longer-term effects of such a development 
would affect in a fundamental way our regional 
role in all its aspects. 

We are determined to meet the challenge of our 
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trade position by pursuing domestic and foreign 
policies capable of enhancing or restoring the 
vigour of our manufacturing and service sectors. 
Australian industry has to be more open, 
efficient and internationally competitive. 
_ While achieving this adjustment is a process to 
¿be handled with care, the costs of necessary 
adjustments will be outweighed by their benefits. 
= © ASEAN, too, will benefit by a more open 
= Australian manufacturing sector. 
o = We are looking to establish greater links with 
ASEAN manufacturing and industrial sectors. 
== The idea of joint ventures based on comparative 
advantages and the flow of resources and exper- 
tise between Australia and the region has the 
Government's firm support. 
- Trade in services is an area of enormous 
potential for mutual benefit. 
>` A major part of our approach has been the 
commitment to continued deregulation in the 
financia! sector, the floating of the Australian 
“dollar and the opening of the Australian banking 
system to foreign banks, including regional banks, 
on an unprecedented scale. 

As our intention to raise the level of our 
manufactured exports mirrors that of many 
ASEAN countries, there is a strong case for 
sensitivity to the concerns of each other as we 
work toward that goal. 

Australia’s recent participation in the meeting of 
the Committee on Trade and Tourism was one 
means of ensuring proper communication about 
those concerns. 

At the bilateral level, the formation of Joint 
Trade Committees (TC) and similar bodies will 
provide valuable mechanisms to explore the 
potential for two way trade and other economic 

- issues of common concern. 

| now turn to ASEAN’s concerns and interests in 
our economic relationship. 

| have no reason to doubt that discussions at this 
Forum will serve to remind us that access to the 
Australian market is a matter of continuing import- 

= ance to ASEAN. 

-. Let me assure you that the emphasis Australian 
~~ Ministers have placed on creating a more interna- 
~ tionally competitive economy is not mere rhe- 
toric. 

<- We are determined that our own consumers 
should no longer bear the extra costs of excessive 
protection. 

_ We are also firmly resolved to make our own 
‘industries more export oriented. 

~ This process will mean greater opportunities for 
‘our trading partners to export a wider range of 
products to us -—— including manufactured goods. 
= We have brought ASEAN countries into our 
consultative processes in developing the new 
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Australian System of Tariff Preferences (ASTP) 
arrangements. 

It goes without saying that we would welcome - 
similar opportunities for consultation in ASEAN 
countries, on issues of concern to Australian 
exporters. 

| should now like to say a little about some 
issues of particular concern to ASEAN, namely 
Australian policies on the ASTP; Textiles, Clothing 
and Footwear (TCF); and foreign tax credits. 

The previous Government had directed that a 
review of the ASTP be undertaken in response to 
continuing concerns voiced both by parts of 
Australian industry and by some of our trading 
partners. 

This Government directed that the review 
continue. 

In May 1985 the Government appointed Profes- 
sor Helen Hughes of the Australian National 
University (ANU) to give it further advice on 
ASTP. 

Following receipt of Professor Hughes’ report 
the Government considered a range of options 
which took into account both external and 
domestic interests. 

In taking its decision to introduce an across the 
board 5 per cent margin of preference with no 
provision for exceptions or graduation, the Gov- 
ernment was conscious that this would involve 
losses on some items covered by the existing 
scheme. 

Australia is confident, however, that these 
losses will be counterbalanced by the acquisition 
of margins in other areas, some of considerable 
sensitivity in the Australian environment. 

We believe that the simplicity, predictability 
and permanence of the new scheme with its broad 
coverage and without country and product gra- 
duation will be attractive to ASEAN. 

The Australian Government fully acknowledges 
the importance of textile, clothing and footwear 
exports to ASEAN countries. 

The present policy for TCF has been a step in 
the direction of a more open, efficient and 
internationally competitive Australian market. 

Quota levels for textiles, clothing and footwear 
have increased by more than 30 per cent in total 
since the introduction of the current program in 
1982. 

Increases for 1985 and 1986 were 12 per cent 
and 9 per cent respectively. 

ihese exceed growth rates under Multi Fibres 
Arrangement (MFA) agreements which restrain 
most textile and clothing imports from developing 
countries into most developed countries. 

The Government believes that improvement in 
import access in Australia for TCF compares 
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favourably with arrangements operated by many 
major developed countries. 

In view of the cessation of the current plan in 
1988 the Government referred the question of the 
industry’s future after that date to the Industries 
Assistance Commission. 

Its draft report was released in December last 
year and, after public hearings have taken place, 
the final report should be presented to the 
Government in May this year. 

| am aware that some concern has been 
expressed by ASEAN Governments and by ASEAN 
and Australian businessmen on the possible 
effects of the new Australian foreign tax credits 
system on Australian investment in ASEAN coun- 
tries. 


In his 19 September 1985 statement on reform 
of the Australian taxation system, the Treasurer, 
Mr Paul Keating, announced that the Government 
would be replacing existing arrangements for 
taxing foreign-source income of Australian resi- 
dents with a general foreign tax credit system. 

Such income is at present generally exempt 
from Australian income tax if it has been subject 
to tax overseas — regardless of how little that 
foreign tax may be. 

Under the new arrangements — which will be 
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A view ‘Bandar Seri Begawan, the capital city of Brunei, with the Brunei River in the background. 


similar to the system already applying in such 
countries as the United States, West Germany, 
Britain and Japan — foreign-source income will 
be taxed in Australia, with credit allowed for 
foreign tax paid. 

The Treasurer's statement indicated that the 
new system will apply to income derived from the 
beginning of the 1987-88 income year; and for 
the most part not extend to income in the nature of 
salary and wages, which will continue to be fully 
exempt from Australian income tax if taxable in 
the source country. 

Of particular interest to ASEAN countries, the 
Government has decided that the new system will 
give recognition, through appropriate measures, 
to the position of regional countries that provide 
tax incentives to attract legitimate investment from 
Australia and elsewhere as a means of fulfilling 
their development aspirations. 

The options in this area are under active 
consideration by the Australian Government and | 
will be writing to my counterparts in regional 
countries shortly to bring them up to date with the 
Government's thinking on this matter. 

Double taxation agreements with the Philip- 
pines, Malaysia and Singapore will help to ensure 
that the specific incentives offered by ASEAN 
countries are not nullified. 
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Before turning to elements of the relationship 
other than the economic, | feel it important to refer 
to the ASEAN-Australia Joint Research Project 
which is very soon to be completed. 

Since its inception in 1981, the project has 
`- examined all significant aspects of ASEAN- 
_ Australian economic relations in their regional 
- and global context, in greater depth than has ever 
= been done before. 
oe | hope it will be clear from the remarks | am 

_ ‘making today that, in Australia’s case at least, the 
project's research output has had an impact on 
policy thinking fully commensurate with the effort 
devoted to its production. 

The project has brought home the need for an 
increased appreciation of the benefits of econo- 
mic co-operation, the interdependence of our 
respective economies, and the significant influ- 
ence we can have on each other in the economic 
arena. 

E Regrettably, it is impossible to speak of our 

region without a reference to Cambodia because 

_. the problem of that country continues to be the 
~ foremost challenge to regional stability. 

“Unresolved, it is like a cancer sapping the 
energies of all those caught in the centre of the 
dispute, diverting attention from fundamental 
tasks of development, weakening their ability to 
resist exploitation by powers bigger and stronger 
than themselves. 

Australia shares the desire of the ASEAN coun- 
tries to promote a peaceful, comprehensive and 
durable settlement to the dispute. 

We welcome the recent initiative by Indone- 
sia's Foreign Minister, His Excellency Dr Mochtar. 

It is an important step in encouraging dialogue 
on the dispute. 

If a solution is to be found, all major parties will 
need to show flexibility in their position and 
contemplate compromise. 

. Australia is fully aware that progress toward a 

..gettlement on Cambodia is likely to be slow — 

_ often painfully so — but our commitment to assist 
< in whatever way we can is firm. 

-~ Australia’s primary objective is to promote 
greater regional security and to stem the heavy toll 

= of human suffering caused by years of conflict in 
Indo-China. 
ze F knew that you will spend some time during 
his forum considering a range of matters related 
_ | note with appreciation that high quality and 
productive work has continued under this 
program. 
= Lam also pleased to hear that ASEAN’s newest 
member, Brunei, is participating in an increasing 
-number of projects. 
<= | understand that outstanding work continues 


S 
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under the direction of the ASEAN Food Handling 
Bureau, which had its start under the AAECP. 

It seems to me that the Bureau is an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished by way of 
institution building —- a purpose which underlay 
the AAECP on its foundation 12 years ago. 

It is good to hear too that the energy project is 
now well launched and | look forward to seeing 
the contribution it makes in this vital area of 
scientific co-operation. 

Similarly, | was encouraged to hear not only 
about the active role which Australia is to play in 
the coming ASEAN Science and Technology 
Week, but that the occasion itself was in part 
made possible by the networks and skills built up 
over the years through AAECP ‘R’ and D 
projects. 

Utilisation of the Trade and Investment Promo- 
tion Program resulted in an encouraging increase 
in your exports and the identification of a number 
of potential joint venture partners. 

New products have been introduced to the 
market and the reputation of ASEAN as a supplier 
of high quality competitive goods has been 
enhanced. 

At the Post Ministerial Conference in Kuala 
Lumpur last year, 1 applauded the initiatives 
taken by ASEAN in relation to the serious problem 
of narcotics abuse. | 

| am happy to see that this meeting will give 
preliminary consideration to co-operative projects 
between Australia and ASEAN in this field. 

lt is my pleasure now to confirm that | have 
agreed that $4.2 million may be spent over five 
years on the second phase of the Food Technolo- 
gy Research and Development Project. 

One feature of this project is the continuity it 
represents with earlier projects — particularly the 
protein and food wastes projects. 

Newer projects, which | now announce have 
received my approval, are those for Forest Tree 
Improvement (with its budget of $2.5 million over 
three years), and Design Capabilities in Micro- 
electronics (on which $2.5 million may be spent 
over three years). 

These new areas of activity promise much and | 
trust they will be highly successful. 

Overall, expenditure on the AAECP since its 
inception has been more than $60 million. 

Together with the present year’s expenditure 
and other forward commitments, the total com- 
mitment is now over $100 million. 

In conclusion, | wish you well for your delibera- 
tions and welcome ASEAN delegates once more 
to Queensland and to Australia. 


2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, pages 


575-81. 
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Aspects of Australian foreign policy 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Rotary Club of Brisbane, on 21 


February: 


| accept your invitation to be here today with special pleasure. February is International Month for 
Brisbane Rotarians in a year which is not only International Year for Rotarians generally but which also 
has been declared International Year of Peace by the United Nations. 

On 23 February, Rotarians will be celebrating both World Understanding and Peace Day and the 81st 
birthday of this invaluable organisation. All this is more than coincidence. It shows the scope of the 
Rotary objective and achievement in helping to bring people closer together. 


Peace is a major concern of the Government 
too. We appreciate that it is so serious a business 
that we have to work for it as well as worry about 
it. It has to be admitted that there was a time in 
Australia when we were happy to leave the work 
(if not the worry) to others. Those days have gone, 
fortunately. If | were asked to describe in a simple 
way the Government's major foreign policy con- 
cern, I'd say: to help bring about peace and 
security in a fair and sensible world order. In fact, 
its more than a concern: it’s a preoccupation. 
This is why the Government has concentrated so 
much energy on this two-pronged objective since 
it was first elected three years ago. 

We have, first, put the strongest possible effort 
into a program of arms control and disarmament. 
The ultimate aim of this program is to heip 
eliminate all nuclear weapons and to help bring 
about complete general disarmament. We want to 
start with a freeze on production, testing and 
deployment of nuclear weapons. The freeze must 
be verifiable, or it won’t be acceptable. In the 
meantime — but only as a temporary measure — 
the Government maintains that a state of stable 
deterrence is absolutely necessary both to deter 
and to provide the confidence it will take for 
governments to lay down their nuclear arms. We 
say that the single most effective step towards 
nuclear disarmament — the circuit breaker — 
would be a ban on all testing. Because we believe 
this, Australia has been making an absolute 
nuisance of itself in the test ban cause at the UN in 
New York, at the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva and in direct discussions with other 
governments. This month, Australia holds the 
presidency of the Conference on Disarmament. 
We've let all the governments represented at 
Geneva know that this year — International Year 
of Peace — should be a breakthrough year for the 
Conference on the crucial matters of disarma- 
ment, security and peace. 

It's easier — naturally — to describe this 
program than to conduct it. Disarmament means 
that the nuclear powers have to reduce and then 
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give up what they have considered for a genera- 
tion to be indispensable weapons. It has to be said 
that our way of getting there has attracted criticism 
from people who are also actively concerned 
about the nuclear arms race. It's a legitimate 
concern; we're not arguing about that. Where the 
Government takes issue with many of these 
concerned people is over means, not ends. 

One of these means — to take an example — is 
the joint Australia-U.S. defence facilities. The 
Government's carefully considered view is that 
they contribute to deterrence because they pro- 
vide early warning of developments that threaten 
world peace. They also provide the only currently 
workable method of verifying arms control agree- 
ments. These agreements wont work if each 
nuclear power isn’t sure that the other isn’t 
cheating, or able to cheat. If it weren’t for Pine 
Gap. and Nurrungar, for example, we just 
wouldn’t have some of our most significant arms 
control arrangements. Another kind of criticism 
comes from those who disagree with our sup- 
plying uranium to other countries. We do provide 
uranium with extremely strict safeguards, for a 
good reason: to promote and defend the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). This is one of the 
most effective arms control programs in existence. 
It acts to discourage the spread of nuclear 
weapons. It is supported by the superpowers. If we 
refused our obligation to supply uranium under 
Article IV of the NPT, we would be weakening the 
safeguards system. By contravening the NPT, we 
would also be handing ammunition to those who 
want to undermine this effective arms control 
agreement. 

Disarmament isn’t easy. It’s a complex and 
often tentative business. It won't be achieved by 
Australia or any other country making noisy and 
grand but ultimately empty declarations in New 
York or Geneva. It will come through quiet 
victories, not glorious defeats. Disarmament is 
also necessarily a slow business. This brings me to 
the second prong in our two-pronged strategy. 
The Australian Government may be active in 
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world tora in the cause of disarmament. But this 
doesn’t mean that we are pacifist. We're sober 
realists. Disarmament being so slow, we must be 
able to defend ourselves in the meantime. The 
Government has deliberately chosen defence 
policies based on our status as a stalwart and 
committed member of the Western alliance. The 
central point in this alliance as it affects Australia 
is ANZUS. 

It’s hard to think of a policy which has drawn as 
much support for so long from the community. 
Support for ANZUS has been consistent, across 
the spectrum of age and politics, since it was born 
35 years ago." The Government conducted an 
audit of its effectiveness when it took office. This 
audit led the Government to an unequivocal 
reaffirmation of the ANZUS alliance as fun- 
damental to our foreign and defence policies. 

l'Il mention just a couple of the major benefits 
we get from ANZUS. First, of course, it gives 
concrete support to our security. Its security 
commitment would be activated if we suffered 
armed attack. The response available to our 
ANZUS partners would be considerable and 
powerful. It could be diplomatic action; political 
or economic sanctions; supply of military equip- 
ment or logistic support. And, as any number of 
American officials are on record as confirming, 
response could include direct military support if it 
were considered necessary. Second, ANZUS gives 
us access to advanced military technology which 
otherwise would be beyond our means. If we 
didn’t have this access, we would need — not the 
roughly three per cent of Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) now put into defence — but more like five 
per cent, or roughly $4000 million a year extra. 
Third, the ANZUS Treaty insists that the alliance 
partners must have effective and efficient defence 
forces. This stipulation could be considered a 
burden, but it has the virtue of pressuring govern- 
ments to invest in the proper defence of their 
country, in difficult as well as comfortable econo- 
mic times. It ensures that no partner tries to get 
defence on the cheap. So ANZUS has indisput- 
able advantages. 

But it also has its costs. In the Government's 
view, these costs are well worth bearing. As with 
any proper insurance policy, we have well and 
truly paid our premiums. We provide facilities and 
other benefits to the U.S., for example, in ways 
that are connected with — though not consequent 
on — our being partners in ANZUS. They include 
landing rights and training access in the north for 
American planes, porting facilities for American 
ships and opportunities for rest and recreation for 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 


689. 
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Mr Bill Hayden, MP. (AIS photo). 


American servicemen and women. We are host to 
the joint defence facilities. Our defence system 
has done its share towards keeping the American 
defence industry in good shape. We share our 
intelligence information with the Americans, as 
they do with us. These contributions to our 
common security are not required ANZUS obliga- 
tions. They are offered as part of our mutual 
interest, arising from the long and deep associa- 
tion which ANZUS represents. Another major cost 
— arising this time from ANZUS itself — is in the 
scope of the obligation we have to help defend the 
common good. It is one of the reasons why the 
Government takes ANZUS so seriously. 

In Article IV of the ANZUS Treaty, each party 
considers an armed attack on the others to be 
dangerous to its own security and declares that it 
will act to meet the common danger. In Article V 
armed attack is said to be attack on the metropoli- 
tan territory of any of the partners or on the Pacific 
island territories under its jurisdiction or on its 
armed forces in the Pacific, public vessels and 
planes. The preamble to the Treaty specifically 
mentions American armed forces in the Philip- 
pines and Japan. There’s room for argument about 
when guerilla warfare becomes armed attack. But 
there seems little doubt that attack on the Amer- 
ican armed forces specified in the preamble could 
be ground for Article IV to be activated. Invoca- 
tion of ANZUS would be entirely unlikely but 
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‘The vision of a less violent, more hopeful, more equitable world is written into the UN Charter’ (Adaptation of a UN 


poster). 


reference to it does illustrate a point. What I’m 
saying is that we have reasons of self-interest as 
well as moral sensibility for being so concerned 
about current events in the Philippines and their 
possible consequences. 

I'd like to make one more point about ANZUS. 
It concerns New Zealand. ANZUS faces problems 
arising from New Zealand's policy on nuclear 
ships and the consequent difficulties between 
New Zealand and the U.S. The problems are 
serious: we recognise that. We do not agree with 
New Zealand policy. But the reaction to this in 
some circles in Australia has been hysterical and 
— in my view — opportunistic. One kind of 
reaction has been to complain that our No. 1 
security arrangement has unravelled. This is still 
being said even though the Americans have 
joined us in denying it. It’s as silly as claiming that 
NATO collapsed when France decided to leave its 
military structure. Another reaction is to criticise 
the Government for not forcing New Zealand to 
drop its nuclear ships policy, presumably by 
sending the SAS* over to Wellington. In my 25 


2. Special Air Service Regiment of the Australian Army. 


(Ed). 
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years in national political life, I’ve never found 
that criticism has ever been inhibited by ignor- 
ance. In any case, New Zealanders have shown, 
fighting alongside Australians in four major wars 
over the past 60 years, that they aren’t bullied 
easily. 

Let me make it clear: the Government disagrees 
with New Zealand’s policy. We have worked hard 
and successfully to protect our defence arrange- 
ments with both Wellington and Washington. We 
hope that both can find a way out of their 
problem. We will continue to do what we can to 
encourage this. Meanwhile, as has been made 
clear here and in the U.S., our security commit- 
ments under ANZUS remain fully in force. 

I've canvassed some of the major concerns of 
the Government's foreign policy. There are limits 
to the actual power that a country like ours can 
exercise. But there’s no limit to the energy and 
commitment we are investing in seeking a sensi- 
ble and fair and secure peace. | was especially 
pleased to learn of the current visit to this Rotary 
district by our friends from the U.S. under the 
Group Study Exchange Program. | hope that — 
when they return home — they'll take with them a 
better understanding of Australians caring pas- 
sionately for world peace and understanding, 
despite their surface casualness. 
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on Disarmament, in Geneva, on 4 February: 





world peace. 


Australia strongly supports the UN decision to 
declare 1986 the International Year of Peace. The 
extensive program of activities my Government 
has planned to mark this year reflects our pro- 
found commitment to the goals of peace and 
disarmament. 

The Australian public, for its part, has re- 
sponded with proposals for hundreds of projects 
aimed at the fulfilment of the IYP objectives at the 
local, the national and the international levels. 
This response is a clear expression of a longing for 
peace in all sections of the community, who see 
the International Year of Peace as an opportunity 
for a new beginning. We as a Government are 
accountable to our people in their aspirations for a 
future free of war and conflict. In the same way, 
this conference is accountable to all humanity and 
must meet the particular challenge of this Interna- 
tional Year of Peace. 

At this time last year the Conference on 
Disarmament began the seventh year of its work 

- in its contemporary form. That was just one month 
. after the Foreign Ministers of the United States of 

America and the Soviet Union had met in Geneva 
and had issued the agreement of 8 January 1985 
on the resumption of bilateral nuclear and space 
arms control negotiations between their two 
countries. 

Their joint statement and the agreements it 
_embodied were universally welcomed. The issues 
>on which they had agreed to resume bilateral 
: negotiations are widely recognised as among the 
© most crucial issues of our time. Their decision to 
_ resume their negotiations was thus of immense 
- significance. 
~ Naturally, at this time last year, there was 
_ widespread hope that the resumption of negotia- 
. tions between the two most militarily significant 
powers would have a stimulating effect upon the 
©- work of this multilateral negotiating forum. 
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Conference on Disarmament: Australian statement 


_ Statement by the Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, on behalf of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening of the 1986 session of the Conference 


1986 has been proclaimed by the United Nations as the International Year of Peace. As the 
Conference on Disarmament begins its negotiation in Geneva this year, governments, organisations and 
individuals all over the world are preparing to mark this year with special programs designed to 
strengthen the United Nations and to focus attention and encourage reflection on the many basic 
requirements of peace in our contemporary world. 

Perhaps more than at any time since its inception, therefore, the Conference on Disarmament will 
come under close scrutiny this year by the world community. People will be asking: what is the 
Conference on Disarmament, the sole multilateral disarmament negotiating body, doing to promote 


Our work in this Conference last year made a 
greater degree of progress than had been the case 
in immediately preceding years. But it fell short of 
the expectations of the members of the Confer- 
ence and certainly of the world community as a 
whole. 

That community met in a Special Session of the 
General Assembly, devoted to disarmament, for 
the first time, in May-July 1978. 

The first special session constituted the largest 
and most representative meeting of independent 
nations ever held to consider disarmament issues. 
The Final Document, adopted unanimously by it, 
remains a document of irreducible significance. 

The declaration which forms the first part of the 
Final Document is a brief one comprising only 31 
paragraphs. 

It sets forth the key goals and concerns of the 
international community with regard to disarma- 
ment, the maintenance of ‘enduring international 
peace and stability’, and it incorporates a reaf- 
firmation by all States’ members of the United 
Nations of ‘their full commitment to the purposes 
of the Charter of the United Nations and their 
obligation strictly to observe its principles as well 
as other relevant and generally accepted princi- 
ples of international law relating to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security’. 

Just as the Charter of the United Nations 
established a common responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
and affirmed the signal importance of disarma- 
ment and arms control to that end, so the Final 
Document of the first Special Session emphasised 
both the special responsibility of nuclear weapon 
States to ensure that progress is made in disarma- 
ment, particularly with regard to nuclear weapons 
and the prevention of nuclear war, and the rights 
and duty of ail States to participate on an equal 
footing in multilateral disarmament negotiations. 
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The present form of the Conference on Dis- 
armament was brought into existence by the final 
document of the first Special Session. 

A fundamental concept involved in the stated 
role and purpose of the Conference on Disarma- 
ment is that of our common responsibility for 
ensuring that disarmament plays its required role 
in the maintenance of peace and security and in 
the fabric of international relations established 
under the Charter of the United Nations. 

But equally important is the universal recogni- 
tion that success in our endeavours towards arms 
control and disarmament requires participation by 
the wider international community and an active 
and successful process of multilateral negotiation 
of arms control and disarmament agreements. 

There is a good reason for this. It would be 
ridiculous to fail to recognise, realistically, the 
crucial importance of success in the bilateral 
negotiations presently under way between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. But it would 
also be short-sighted to dismiss the role and 
importance of multilateral engagement in the vital 
issues of arms control and disarmament. 

In the Australian view what must be done 
between the two major powers and what we must 
do in this multilateral context has a necessary and 
organic relationship. 

The one requires the other if we are to fulfil the 
urgent tasks we face. The two major powers have 
special responsibilities which they acknowledge 
for the prevention of war, for reducing tensions 
and for the reduction of nuclear and conventional 
arsenals; but every country has a responsibility to 
contribute to the objectives within its means and 
its area of competence. Membership of this 
Conference itself confers added responsibilities on 
each of us. 

The identity of the concerns shared by the 
United States and the Soviet Union in their 
bilateral negotiations and those which we have in 
this unique multilateral disarmament negotiating 
forum was illustrated in the joint statement issued 
on 21 November 1985 by President Reagan and 
General-Secretary Gorbachev following their 
summit meeting in Geneva. 

The President and the General-Secretary recog- 
nised their special responsibility for maintaining 
peace and ‘agreed that a nuclear war cannot be 
won and must never be fought’. They further 
emphasised the importance of preventing any war 
between them and in eschewing military super- 
iority. 

A number of the items on the agenda of the 
Conference on Disarmament address the same 
issues. There is clearly an area of common 
-concern in which our actions in this Conference 
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and the actions taken in major bilateral negotia- 
tions can and should be able to be made 
complementary. 

We should all welcome the declaration by the 
President and the General-Secretary that they will 
give new impetus to their bilateral negotiations, 
including on the basis of the principle of 50 per 
cent reduction in their nuclear arms, as well as the 
idea of an interim agreement on Intermediate 
Range Nuclear Forces (INF). 

The same is true of their pledge to prevent an 
arms race in space and to terminate it on earth. 

Again, there are items on the agenda of this 
Conference directed to the same end. 

This conference should this year establish the 
required mechanisms to conduct work on the 
relevant items on its agenda in order to play its 
part in complementing the important objectives 
that have been agreed to by the President and the 
General-Secretary. 

it was also of very great significance that the 
President and the General Secretary declared, on 
21 November 1985, that they favour a general 
and complete prohibition of chemical weapons 
and the destruction of existing stockpiles of such 
weapons. They stated that ‘they agreed to acceler- 
ate efforts to conclude an effective and verifiable 
international convention on this matter’. 

in this context they stated that they had agreed 
o intensify bilateral discussions on such a che- 
mical weapons ban, including on the question of 
verification. 

The only place within the world community in 
which full-scale and serious effort is being made 
towards the negotiation of a universal chemical 
weapons convention is in this Conference. 

There is perhaps no more lively and positive 
instance of the relationship between what must be 
done bilaterally and what must be done multi- 
laterally than the subject of chemical weapons. 

Simply, a bilateral agreement or some other 
form of agreement limited to a number of States or 
a region of the world on the issue of chemical 
weapons would be of very little value. 

What is required with regard to those abhorrent 
weapons is a universal convention. For this 
purpose all must participate and no-one should 
look for a partial or limited solution. 

it is appropriate at this point to note that during 
the past seven years, although substantial and 
significant political negotiations have taken place 
within this Conference, there have been few 
concrete results in terms of practical progress 
towards disarmament agreements. 

We all have a vital interest in changing this 
situation and there is no area more likely to fulfil 
that vital interest, in the short-term, than the area 
of chemical weapons. 
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It is the Australian Government’s earnest hope 
that in this eighth year of the Conference, real 
progress, on a universal chemical weapons con- 
vention, will be made. Every passing day makes 
-. more urgent the need to conclude this conven- 
tion. 
_ In referring to the lack of concrete results during 
the last seven years | have in mind, in particular, 
the failure of the Conference to deal adequately 
“with major issues involving nuclear weapons; a 
nuclear test ban, prevention of nuclear war, 
cessation of the nuclear arms race. 
A nuclear test ban has been called for by the 
international community and indeed pledged in 
relevant international treaties and agreements for 
= almost a quarter of a century. 
| There should be no further delay. 
It would be foolish to fail to recognise that a 
nuclear test ban outlawing all nuclear tests by all 
States in all environments for all time is an issue 
on which there are varying opinions and 
| approaches. 
These differences must be resolved and certain- 
ly should no longer be submerged or hidden from 
- by reference to procedural or other disputes. 
4 call upon this Conference to make practical 
progress this year towards the negotiation of a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. 
For that purpose we need to establish the means 
of verification of such a treaty. This includes 
-seismological and other means. With regard to 
seismological verification we must build further 
on the work of the group of scientific experts. 
Some member States declare that the means of 
verification of such a treaty are available. We 
believe it is incumbent on them to join with the 
“Conference on Disarmament in demonstrating the 
capabilities of the system. Those who are not 
convinced that the means of verification are 
~- adequate should explain their difficulties in detail 
< and together we should seek solutions. 
| A major aspect of the inter-relationship bet- 
~-ween the multilateral and bilateral negotiation of 
disarmament agreements is the opportunity which 
this: Conference has to advance prospects for 
greement between the nuclear powers on a 
nuclear test ban. That objective would be adv- 
anced by the Conference on Disarmament under- 
taking substantive work on the practical matters 
which must be resolved before a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty could be concluded. 
Australia deplores the Conference’s failure to date 
to avail itself of this opportunity. 
-It is surely also the case that this Conference can 
and must make a useful contribution towards the 
deeply serious and fundamental issue of the 
prevention of nuclear war, including all related 
. matters. Multilateral measures can supplement the 
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measures already taken by the nuclear weapon 
powers. 

The Conference must establish, early in this 
session, an appropriate committee on this subject 
on which a start can be made towards identifying 
further means of ensuring that nuclear war never 
occurs. 

The prevention of an arms race in outer space is. 
another urgent and complex issue and one that is 
on the agenda both of this Conference and the 
U.S.-USSR negotiations on nuclear and space 
arms. There is a compelling need and ample 
scope for this area to be a fruitful example of 
complementary work in the two fora. This Confer- 
ence should establish an appropriate committee 
to identify and address the dimensions of the outer 
space issue that will maximise its contribution to 
the objective of preventing an arms race in outer 
space. 

Reference to these issues which have been 
contentious in the past in the Conference on 
Disarmament, introduces some questions regard- 
ing the working methodologies of the Conference 
which, in many respects, have served us well but 
in some respects have come to hinder real 
progress towards the fulfilment of our responsibili- 
ties. 

Paragraph 120 of the Final Document of the first 
Special Session gave this Conference the clear 
responsibility and duty to negotiate disarmament 
and arms control agreements. It also allows the 
Conference to determine its own working metho- 
dologies. 

The rules of procedure of the conference give 
the Conference complete facility to take whatever 
decisions it deems appropriate for the effective 
discharge of its responsibilities. 

Under these circumstances extended argument 
on form as against substance, on mandates for ad 
hoc committees as against their program of work 
and, more importantly, arguments preventing 
decisions to establish the required committees 
and get work under way are sterile and unneces- 
sary arguments. 

My Government is deeply concerned that, with 
respect to some items on the agenda of this 
Conference, those formal arguments have 
assumed an importance that contradicts the terms 
of paragraph 120 of the Final Document and the 
responsibilities of this Conference. 

During the month in which Australia holds the 
presidency of the Conference on Disarmament we 
will seek, in consultation with others, to solve this 
problem. 

We will do so on the basis that we do not 
believe that any formal argument can be more 
important than this Conference conducting partic- 
al work on each of the items on its agenda. 
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| ask for the co-operation of all member States 
in this Conference in an attempt to find a way to 
sort out the relationship between form and subst- 
ance, to find a way to bring to bear the flexibility 
that is available to us under our rules of procedure 
so as to ensure that no-one will be able to say 
again that we preferred to argue about form rather 
than to get on. with substantive work. 

It is also important that the outcome of our work 
is reported to other members of the world 
community not directly represented in this Con- 
ference. | have in mind our annual report on our 
work to the General Assembly. 

it has become of considerable concern to my 
Government that the process of constructing that 
annual report has become unnecessarily tortuous. 

Again during the month of our presidency we 
will enter into formal consultations on an 
approach to the construction of the annual report 
of the Conference which will seek to remove the 
adversarial procedures which have been followed 
in the past and put in their place an approach 
which is clear, constructive and factual. There is 
no need for our report to repeat statements which 
have already been made and are readily available 
in the verbatim records of the plenary. 

All of us who sit in this Conference are 
privileged to do so. We have been asked to carry 
out work which is viewed as vital around the 
world. 

All of us here are present at great cost and effort 
to our governments and the people we represent. 

All of us here work hard in seeking to find 
solutions to the enormous problems which con- 
front us. Thus it makes no sense that we should so 
often fail to get to the point of addressing these 
problems — some of us preferring formal dispute 
to practical progress. 

None of us here, no matter the differences 
between us in terms of political perspective, 
economic development, or the length of time in 
which we have been self-respecting and indepen- 
dent members of the world community, has an 
interest in seeing the Conference on Disarmament 
continue to fail to produce the agreements for 
which it has been made uniquely responsible. 

None of us here ever states that we think this 
work, this responsibility, is too hard or not worth 
our efforts. 

Thus our commitment and our vision should 
impel us to work together in fulfilment of the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
and the goals set forth in the Final Document of 
the first Special Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

There are great disparities of power and respon- 
sibility between those few States who have great 
military power, indeed great destructive capabil- 
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ity, and those who share this earth with them. 

But the body of principles which brings us 
together in this Conference, takes account, both of 
this disparity and also of our inescapable inter- 
dependence. This relationship is an organic one: 
we need to work together because none of us can 
ultimately survive without a great co-operative 
effort. 

While the reduction and ultimate elimination of 
nuclear weapons depends fundamentally on the 
actions of a few of us, the development of a 
climate of confidence within which such reduc- 
tions will be able to be negotiated requires the 
contribution of all of us. 

The negotiation of effective measures of dis- 
armament is one of the highest priorities of 
Australian policy. Thus the Australian delegation 
will again play a full and active part in the work of 
this Conference in 1986. 

The appeal of my Government to this Confer- 
ence is this. We should seize the opportunities 
that are now before us, in the light of what has 
occurred during the last 12 months. We should 
make 1986, the International Year of Peace, the 
year in which the modern Conference on Dis- 
armament came into its own and made a direct 
and positive contribution to disarmament and the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
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PACIFIC BASIN SECURITY 


Pacific Basin security: implications of changing 


- ‘Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, to the National 
-Defense University Symposium ‘Pacific Basin security: economic dimensions’, held in Washington, on 


Strategic security provides the basis for economic, social and political stability. But without 
economic, social and political stability it is difficult to have strategic security. The two are inter-related 


but can at times conflict. 


For strategic security we require an acceptable ordering of the relationships between nations — and 
we look for stability in those relationships. For economic development, however, we look for change — 





But that economic change, that economic 
development, is likely to upset the stability of 
those relationships between nations, and is often 
accompanied by internal social upheaval and 
tension. Economic change may have some favour- 
able security effects in limiting internal subversion 
and in linking countries more closely with each 
other and with the global community. But econo- 
mic change also challenges the existing order, the 
existing stability, so important for strategic 
security. 

The Pacific Basin for our present purposes 
includes North Asia, South East Asia and the 
western and southern Pacific. Over the past two 
decades or so, major economic changes have 
taken place in all parts of the region. These 

-include the continued economic growth in Japan, 
the rise of the East Asian Newly Industrialising 
Countries (NICs), change in China and economic 
developments in ASEAN. Within these broad 
changes, there have been more subtle changes. 
Many of the changes that have been experienced 
have affected importantly the stability of rela- 
tionships in the region. 

| want to look, very summarily, at the kinds of 
impacts that such economic changes have, the 
challenges they present, and their implications. 

First, of course, a major structural economic 
change is reflected in the fact that for some years 
now United States trade with the Pacific has 
exceeded its trade with Europe. As Michael 

<. Armacost' recently observed, the leading U.S. 

< States, in terms of exports of manufactured ex- 

‘ports, are now Texas and California. This has been 

‘a major stimulus to U.S. economic activity at a 

time of world economic slowdown. And econo- 


















1. Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs in the 
State Department, Washington D.C. (Ed). 
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the structural change that leads to increased material well-being. 


mic importance is normally a major stimulus to 
security interest. 

This greater economic significance of the Paci- 
fic Basin implies for the countries in the region, as 
| have said, a higher level of interdependence — 
regionally and globally. 

it also reflects, however, the successful econo- 
mic development of a number of newly emerging 
countries. For these countries, the independence 
that economic growth, along with decolonisation, 
has given them is new and exciting. Having 
thrown off one lot of constraints, a new set — 
those of interdependence — is emerging. 

| shall come back to that issue. First, however, 
let me contrast the strategic underpinnings of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific regions. | do this because 
the difference between global and regional pers- 
pectives is important. 

For the Atlantic security scene the central focus 
is on the global nuclear balance — or imbalance 
— and the concentration of Soviet military power 
in Europe. 

In the Pacific, the U.S. nuclear umbrella is 
certainly a basic factor in North Asia. So also are 
Soviet dispositions — their troops on the Chinese 
border and within sight of Japan and Soviet 
nuclear weapons targetted on Asia. Moreover, 
these are more formidable than might appear from 
looking at them through most European or North 
American eyes. Yet the region is not the scene of 
massive land forces backed by tactical nuclear 
armouries as on the West German border. 

Second, the Atlantic is dominated in the West 
by what we term liberal-democratic societies; and 
in the East by a group of Eastern European 
satellites of the USSR. 

The Pacific Basin, on the other hand, is made 
up of a mix of centrally planned countries, 
liberal-democratic societies, traditional monar- 
chies and military based governments. Most have 
political, social and cultural systems not easily 
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classified in traditional European terms. Moreov- 
er, it contains as well a sizeable number — 22 in 
fact — of every small island countries. 

Third, in the Atlantic, the superpower con- 
frontation is obvious and direct. In the Pacific, the 
superpower confrontation is less direct — other 
than somewhat deceptively in north Asia over, in 
particular, Soviet naval deployments. It exists 
indirectly, as in Indo-China. The existence of 
China alone, however, means that there are more 
than two major players. More generally, there is a 
more diffuse multipolar security line-up compared 
with the bipolar security line-up in the Atlantic. 

Fourth, in the Atlantic, the major regional issues 
are economic. Certainly European theatre security 
issues are also significant but as part of the global 
stand-off. In the Pacific, many indigenous regional 
issues have potential or actual security interest; 
mostly, however, these do not impinge on the 
global stand-off except where major powers are 
involved or where multipolarity diffuses the 
effects of that stand-off. 

Finally, not all national boundaries are hal- 
lowed by history in the Atlantic, but most nations 
have a long continuous identity. In the Pacific, 
nation-building is still progressing, decolonisation 
has still to be completed in, for example, Mic- 
ronesia and the French territories. Unresolved, if 
at present quiescent, disputes over come pieces of 
territory, maritime boundaries, oil exploitation 
and fishing access persist. And fears of territorial 
fragmentation still exist in some countries. But 
national fragilities concern more than boundaries 
or regional unity. Unlike in much of the north 
Atlantic, values and value systems may not yet be 
widely shared among different parts of society in 
many Pacific Basin countries, or between neigh- 
bours. 

In looking at the economic-security links, we 
start from a global security system made up of the 
balance of deterrence between the two superpow- 
ers. In strategic terms it is dependent upon just that 
— a balance that — we hope — it pays no-one to 
disturb. If there is a shift in that balance, then 
instability and uncertainty arises — much of the 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) debate is about 
just that point. 

We have a tacit security system or regime in the 
Pacific. It is made up of patterns of implicit or 
explicit understandings, mutual commitments, 
alliances (a vital component of which is ANZUS 
— the only reference | will make to that subject) or 
balanced stand-offs. Because of that system, apart 
from conflicts in Vietnam and much earlier in 
Korea, the Pacific Basin has been a relatively 
stable region. 

In the Pacific Basin, however, the security issue 
is diffuse. Regional security fits within the global 
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system, but it has a fundamental importance of its 
own. A critical question, then, is the relationship 
between global order and regional order. Is it 
complementary or is it competitive? 

| should also note that, ultimately, security is 
not just about defending territory — about protect- 
ing our international property rights. It is about 
protecting our values and our value systems. 
Threats, of any kind, therefore, to these values and 
value systems — and not just strategic threats — 
create insecurity. 

With that introduction, let me give some 
examples of potential security concerns that are 
linked to economic structure changes in the 
Pacific region. 

First, economic weakness can itself give con- 
cern — it is a problem that was judged significant 
by Korea and China in the past, and perhaps by 
North Korea and Vietnam now, as well as by a 
range of Pacific island States. 

China in particular has long felt its capacity for 
defence, or for a higher political profile, inhibited 
by its economic weakness. There has been a 
continuity in economic modernisation ambitions 
in China through Sun Yat Sen? and Mao? to 
Deng.* In superpower terms China is still relative- 
ly small strategically, although it has the third 
largest military budget in the world, but in the 
Pacific Basin, regional factors are critical. Its mass 
and its ability to marshall that mass give it an 
ability to project political influence. 

An obvious question is what effect will the 
major economic change taking place in China 
have — how will it affect security. 

Despite its other important strategic interests 
China's strategic priority may still be to contain 
Soviet regional expansion. And economic growth 
strengthens China’s hand in that respect. Its 
economic ambitions, however, are not just linked 
to Sino-Soviet security issues. China’s strongest 
reaction to Soviet pressure was when it was 
economically weak. 

For the West, the Chinese political changes in 
the 1970s eased substantially the perception of a 
security threat from China. {ts orientation to 
modernisation and economic growth also helps 
the West to rely on China to constrain any Soviet 
expansionist ambitions in the region. 

As China’s industry is modernised and the 
economy grows, its capacity for projecting its 
political interests, regionally and even globally, 


2. Leader of the Revolutionary Government in China in 
1911. 

3. Chairman of the Peoples Republic of China (PRC) 
from 1949-1976. | 

4 The most important figure in Chinese politics since 
1978. 
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will develop further. Domestic interests are likely 
to remain a high priority, and a greater regional 
interest seems already evident but in the context 
of a China increasingly knitted into Pacific Econo- 
mic Co-operation Conference, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank (ADB) and suchlike. And technological 
and industrial limitations may limit its extension 
beyond that framework for some time. 

Both South and North Korea have grown, 
though South Korea has grown far more rapidly 
than North Korea. As a large and expanding 
industrial economy, South Korea’s military vulner- 
ability is less — and it has a growing capacity to 
meet its own defence needs, particularly if the 
opponent is judged to be an increasingly indepen- 
dent North Korea rather than the global spread of 
Soviet or Chinese communism. For that and other 
reasons, the dispute between the two has become 
less part of the global superpower conflict. For 
both, their sponsors have moved back — and in 
the space left, both operate with greater independ- 
ence. 

One security question is how North Korea will 
come to terms with its growing economic dispar- 
ity with the South. The growing economic strength 
of South Korea may be a factor in the outward 
approaches by North Korea. But it is not clear 
whether the greater independence of action de- 
creases or increases the military risk. 
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| shall return later to the economic weakness of 
Pacific island States. 


My second example is resource vulnerability. 
This was experienced by Japan, Korea, Taiwan 
and other countries in the region in the 1970s; it 
was important in the past over oil supplies — and 
for Japan, over raw materials generally in the 
1930s — and is potentially important in the future. 


For Japan, its economic growth has given it an 
economic capacity for the higher political profile 
that it has been seeking and its economic domi- 
nance warrants. 


For a country of that economic strength we 
traditionally expect the development of a military 
might of comparable proportions. Despite Japan’s 
high technology competence, its industrial capac- 
ity does not currently extend to advanced military 
hardware. It is a special case for a variety of 
reasons not just because of its strategic concerns 
about the Soviets. It has concerns about resource 
supply security — whether the problem be supply 
line interference or embargoes. It has thus to give 
particular attention to its relations with suppliers 
— particularly with the U.S. and the Middle East. 


Since, for countries such as Japan, supply 
security is fundamental, the availability of foreign 
exchange itself is an important insurance policy. 
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Business projects for Pacific women are promoted through projects of the United Nations Industrial Development 


Organisation. (UN photo). 
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Thus to Japan a balance of payments deficit would 
be more worrying than to many other countries 
less dependent upon resource imports. 

A third example is income vulnerability and/or 
foreign aid and capital dependence. This is more 
of a problem to countries also economically weak 
such as the Pacific island countries but it does 
concern other countries in the region. 

The South Pacific islands have security prob- 
lems that stem from their economic position — 
their small size, their dependence on economic 
aid and on one or a few primary products in 
highly variable and frequently depressed interna- 
tional markets. 

They are inevitably open to exploitation or 
influence from outside and concern has been 
expressed both about the U.S. industry’s exploita- 
tion of tuna and the Soviet moves with Kiribati and 
other South Pacific nations — which many Pacific 
island countries link together. 

In global terms the security significance of 
Kiribati or the other islands open to influence may 
not be great. The main nuclear submarine transit 
areas are a long way away, although Soviet 
surveillance of a number of U.S. defence installa- 
tions in Micronesia would be made easier by the 
regular presence of fishing vessels or should the 
Soviets establish a shore base in the area. The 
immediate overall effect, however, of a fisheries 
agreement with a small island country is likely to 
be more political than strategic. In the longer run 
there is obviously more uncertainty, depending 
upon how far this presence is extended into other, 
more strategically critical, areas. 

Fourth, internal subversion, stemming from 
economic underdevelopment and unequal in- 
come distribution, has been a problem of concern 
to a number of countries in the region. 

For Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia and the 
Philippines, for example, a major problem in the 
past has been internal subversion. While external 
influences — Vietnam and China — helped the 
insurgents, the main causes were poor domestic 
economic growth, racial tensions, income mal- 
distribution and limited prospects. With subse- 
quent rapid economic growth, this subversion has 
in most cases been largely countered. The excep- 
tion has been the Philippines where the New 
People's Army (NPA) seems to be gathering 
strength. 

In the Philippines, in particular, coping with 
internal subversion is complicated by external 
economic vulnerability — its dependence on oil 
and its high international debt and internal 
political uncertainties. 

The problems of internal challenges to the 
governing regime are of immediate concern only 
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in the Philippines and New Caledonia but the 
potential exists in other countries. The frustration 
of rising expectations that exceed economic 
development in the Pacific island countries — and 
a Grenada type of development in the Pacific 
islands, although unlikely, cannot be totally 
ignored. The region’s economic development, 
however, has generally deprived outside powers 
of scope for meddling. 


Continued success in this respect will depend in 
part upon the policies of the rich, developed 
countries of the West in the trade and monetary 
sphere — whether in agricultural trade, textiles or 
international liquidity. 

My fifth example concerns changed economic 
scarcities; the rising price of oil in the 1970s 
raised in importance a whole lot of territorial and 
border disputes previously mostly insignificant. 

Particularly since the Law of the Sea changes in 
the 1970s, but also before that, a large number of 
maritime boundaries remained undefined and 
rights over some pieces of territory were in 
dispute. 

In the 1970s, a number of disputes came to the 
fore over off-shore drilling rights as oil prices rose. 
In the 1980s fishing access has been a major 
factor in the Pacific, as a result of the Law of the 
Sea. We have had territorial disputes in the past, 
as over the Paracels and the Spratlys. Others, 
Sabah, for example, have been held in abeyance 
as a result of ASEAN. 

it is relevant to ask whether further issues of 
such a nature are likely? Should oil prices rise 
again in the 1990s, as many expect, they could 
re-emerge, since many of the unresolved bound- 
aries around China, Japan, Korea, Taiwan, the 
Philippines and Vietnam are in prospective areas. 
We will need to be careful, therefore, to ensure 
border disputes do not rise in incidence and 
perhaps heat. 

Fisheries access will remain crucial though 
recent U.S. policy changes offer a more construc- 
tive approach. Progress on this must be main- 
tained — Mr Vagi, the PNG Foreign Minister, 
expressed concern in Canberra recently that 
delays can only encourage other Pacific Forum 
countries to seek out arrangements similar to that 
concluded by Kiribati. 

A sixth example is greater nuclear power use. 

With the pressures of rising energy demand 
under economic growth and the push for greater 
energy self-sufficiency, nuclear energy has been 
of interest to a number of countries in the region 
including Japan, South and North Korea, Taiwan 
and China. The regional concerns about horizon- 


tal nuclear proliferation tend to be overshadowed 
in the international debate by those of vertical 
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proliferation, but the scope for horizontal prolif- 
eration in the region is large. Hence the particular 
regional interest in the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) and the wider political importance of 

the South Pacific nuclear free zone. 

_ My seventh example is technological back- 

_.wardness. This has been a concern of countries 

= such as China and Korea in the past, at least, and 

- has increasing importance militarily. 

=. To achieve a major military strength requires 

~~ high technology and related industrial structure. 

_ The Japanese are technologically very advanced 

and their economic structure is developing rapidly 

its high technology base but this does not meet the 

oe needs of a boosted military role. They are defi- 

= = cient in some of the highly sophisticated military 

technologies, in the full military industrial backup, 

and the scope for field testing of weapons and 
equipment. 

Recognising its technological weakness, a con- 
tinuing question in Chinese policy has been what 
reliance to place on outside technology. It has 

-currently accepted increased dependence on a 
-wide range of countries for industrial technology 
and on the U.S., mainly for military technology. 
The U.S. help, given in areas of high technology 
conventional weapons, contributes to Western 
global interests in strengthening China’s defensive 
capability and having China balance more effec- 
tively the Soviet position in the Pacific Basin. 
There have been expressions of caution, however, 
by Western-aligned South East Asian nations 
concerned about possible disturbances to the 

regional balance. 

An eighth example is overstretched resources. 
This was argued by Britain for withdrawing from 
the whole region, and by President Nixon for his 
Guam Doctrine.* 

Many U.S. commentators have noted that, 
while the U.S. economy is still dynamic and 
growing, the U.S. economic position is not as 
dominant now as it was 10 to 20 years ago. In 
addition, its international and domestic commit- 
ments and particularly its defence budget, press 
heavily. And since the Nixon or Guam Doctrine, 
cost pressures have increased rather than dimi- 

nished. 
> That the U.S. maintains its technological lead, 

however, particularly in the military field provides 













U.S. would no longer be expected to intervene 
directly in the defence of allies unless they were 
confronted by a major threat and had made positive 
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- In short, the Nixon or Guam Doctrine states that the. 


moves to provide for their own defence — see also 





a crucial offset to the change in its relative. 
economic position. | 


Given its resource constraints, the U.S. has 
given priority to Europe and the Persian (Arabian) 
Gulf, where stresses on global interests are seen to 
be greatest. The U.S. has put pressure on those in 
the region to do more — particularly Japan. This 
points up the interdependence of security. Japan 
has recognised that too great a response could 
lead to renewed expressions of concern by leaders 
of other Asian countries who have to date avoided 
any formal co-operation on defence or the crea- 
tion of a defence zone — in part to avoid 
triggering a cumulative response. 


Some have sought balance in the Japanese 
contribution through increased Japanese aid to the 
region. This might help reduce internal subversion 
at a time of economic contraction and increasing 
protectionism internationally. Again, however, 
recipients would have to weigh the material 
benefits against increased dependence upon 
Japan which could itself worry some countries in 
the region. 


Like the U.S., Soviet economic strength is still 
growing but the Soviets face a more serious 
relative economic decline. Japan will soon take 
over the position as second largest world econo- 
mic power if it has not already done so. The Soviet 
economy faces major structural problems, and the 
pressures of defence costs bear much more 
heavily on its economy. 


My final example concerns internal resource 
developments. The major one of these concerns 
the USSR. 


From a Pacific Basin point of view, a significant 
shift is occurring in the Soviet economy. The 
centre of this economy is gradually moving 
towards Siberia and its large resources of. oil, 
natural gas and coal. So far, the military side of 
far-eastern Russia is more developed than. the 
economic one, but Gorbachev has made a 
number of recent party appointments from those 
with a western Siberian power base. While the 
Soviets will still look basically towards Europe, 
they show signs of increased economic and 
political interest in the Pacific. 

It is not easy to say how this will affect the 
Soviet security approach. In overall security — 
and political — terms, the Soviets are interested in 
containing China in the Pacific Basin area, in 
limiting the linkages between China, Japan and 
the U.S., and in offsetting U.S. and Western 
influence generally. The Soviets have an obvious 
interest in extending their own influence in the 
region but that interest and their capability seems 
limited. Moreover, they seem to wish not to 
generate strong adverse regional reactions. While 
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their support for Vietnam can be seen in the 
context of Sino-Soviet rivalry, their interest — 
including their base at Cam Ranh Bay — fits 
predominantly within their global stand-off with 
the U.S. 


Their own needs also point to easier relations 
with countries such as Japan who can assist their 
development — and this would be helped by 
some stability in Sino-Soviet relations. This would 
not be at the expense, however, of any weakening 
of their global balance position — like giving up 
the major ‘northern territories’. 


| should note, finally, that historically, popula- 
tion movements have been a further structural 
economic change of great significance in the 
region. | will not discuss them further here, 
however, except to note that they could have 
potential security as well as economic signifi- 
cance. So, of course, could continued rapid 
population growth and the often associated re- 
source degradation. 


In summing up let me draw together the 
implications in terms of three questions. The first 
concerns the differences between global and 
regional perspectives on changes, and responses 
to change in the region — and their implications 
for security. These differences are particularly 
relevant in South East Asia, which does not have 
the industrialised war potential of the North — 
though it does have a major transit and com- 
munication role. It is also crucial in the South 
Pacific. 


Overall, structural economic changes in the 
Pacific Basin seem not to have changed the 
essentially diverse or multipolar character of 
security issues in the region. But that multipolar 
situation contains elements of uncertainty and 
fragility. Given that some increase in major power 
invoivement in the region is unavoidable, if we 
are not very sensitive to the regional perspective, 
unfortunate global as well as regional consequ- 
ences could result. 


This leads to my second question, which asks 
whether these global and regional perspectives 
are compatible. They are obviously interlinked as 
illustrated by the U.S. argument that it cannot 
have both a regional non-nuclear and a global 
nuclear force. Similarly the linkage can be critical 
in reverse for the Pacific Basin — hence the 
emphasis in the arms control Intermediate-range 
Nuclear Force (INF) context by countries in the 
region that medium range missiles should be 
considered globally — and not just in European 
regional terms. 


We can conclude that they can be compatible 
— but acknowledge that they can also conflict. 
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As | have said, problems. arise if regional 
problems — such as those arising from adjust- 
ments from old to new balances in the rela- 
tionships among the nations in the region — are 
seen simply from a global perspective. Regional 
problems are not separate but they are distinct. 
And if the global perspective remains a 
Eurocentric one, then major problems can arise. 
This underlies much of the region’s concern with 
French policies towards the region. In such 
circumstances, the West's long-term global as 
well as regional interests may be adversely 
affected. 

Thus different perspective may suggest different 
responses — even though directed to the same 
underlying objectives. To date, admittedly, the 
major powers have constrained their responses in 
Indo-China and elsewhere because, among other 
things, of their concern for the region. We have 
argued, however, that although from a global 
perspective, Indo-China may seem not to be a 
high priority problem, from a regional perspective 
—- and with ultimate global consequences — it 
does require a high priority. 

Again, pressure to increase substantially Japan’s 
defence expenditure has different implications 
when seen from a regional rather than global 
perspective. 

My final question concerns the potential for 
conflict between economic and security issues. 


Strategic security interests look to stability in the 
relationships between as well as within countries 
that | referred to in my opening comments. Yet 
structural economic change and growth disturbs 
that stability. It may, therefore, lead to conflicts in 
the process of readjusting those relationships. 

We can, however, minimise these conflicts. 


We can do this by helping adjustment to 
economic change positively and constructively in 
various ways — by sensitive involvement 
bilaterally and multilaterally that includes recog- 
nising the need for new ways to encourage 
co-operative interchange. ASEAN, the South Paci- 
fic Forum and such like, are important contribu- 
tors in this sense and broader arrangements such 
as the Pacific Economic Co-operation Conference 
(PECC) have potential to contribute indirectly to 
this provided we proceed slowly and sensitively. 

Finally and above all we can minimise the 
conflicts by accepting the inevitability of econo- 
mic and social change, however uncomfortable, 
and working with it. To maintain strategic stability 
by trying to bottle up economic and social change 
will not only not work. It provides, in fact, the 
scope for internal instability and external interfer- 
ence that will ultimately pose the greatest risks to 
regional and global security. 
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In the latest OECD Economic Outlook, it is 
. predicted that these trends will continue with a 
higher 1986 growth rate anticipated for Australia 
than for all but one of the 24 OECD countries. 
-. And just to really cheer us up in the New Year, 
we've had Salomon Brothers reporting three 
_- weeks ago that the Australian bond market is 
likely to generate substantial gains for investors in 
the course of the year: with Dr Kaufman rooting 
for us, anything is possible! 
| believe that the tale of Australia’s economic 
turnaround is worth the telling on an occasion like 
this, not only because of the interest that many of 
you already have — or may be rapidly developing 
— an investment in Australia, but also because of 
the interest you may have, as observers of 
government macro-economic management 
generally, in some of the techniques and strategies 
we have employed in achieving the results we 
have. 


The record of achievement 


When the present Government was elected in 
March 1983, the situation was very different from 
that which now prevails. After being a consistently 
good performer through the 1960s, in the 1970s 
and 1980s the Australian economy went through 
a period of under-achievement. By the beginning 
of 1983 unemployment had risen to 10 per cent of 
the work force, gross domestic product was 

falling, our inflation rate of 11.5 per cent had risen 
~ to. be more than double that of our major trading 













change of outlook to these problems. Our fun- 
damental objective has been from the outset the 
pursuit of sustained growth in economic activity 
-and employment, and consequent reductions in 
unemployment. Related objectives have been the 
-= pursuit of: 
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Australia’s economic achievements and prospects 


; Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, to the New York Mining 
Club, the Asia Society and the Australian-American Association in New York, on 4 February: 


oa Every much welcome this opportunity to give you an update on the health of the Australian economy, 
~~ and particularly the resources and energy sector for which | am responsible. 

<The turnaround in our overall economic performance since the Hawke Labor Government came to 
power in March 1983 has been, by any account, quite remarkable. To take just one familiar reference 
= point, for the last year or so we have been leading the nine major industrial economies on the U.S, 
Conference Board’s ‘leading index’ and ‘economic performance’ scorecards. 


reasonable price and wage stability; 

international competitiveness; 

improved profitability; and 

reduced reliance on the public sector as private 

sector activity expands, 

Our record — on the various objectives we set. 

ourselves — speaks for itself: 

® as to growth, in the last two financial years 
(1983-84 and 1984-85) real non-farm Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) increased by almost 9 
per cent, with further growth of 5 per cent 
expected in the current financial year. For the 
calendar year 1986 the OECD predicts a 
sustained growth of around 4.25 per cent, 
higher than any OECD country other than 
Turkey; 

@ as to employment, we met our original three 
year target of 500000 new jobs with five 
months to spare: the absolute numbers may 
seem small from an American perspective, but 
half this many jobs were lost in the year before 
we came to office, and half a million new jobs 
in the Australian context means an employment 
increase of over 9 per cent. At the same time, 
the unemployment rate declined from a peak of 
10.4 per cent to 7.9 per cent currently, and is 
expected by the OECD to drop further to 
around 7.5 per cent in 1986; 

è as to prices, inflation declined from 11.5 per 
cent in 1982-83 to nearly 5 per cent before last 
year’s depreciation of the dollar took effect. The 
depreciation has temporarily pushed inflation 
up to about 8 per cent; 

@ as to wages, the rate of growth in average 

weekly earnings has also declined substantial- 

ly, from 11.2 per cent in 1982-83 to 6.9 per 
cent in 1984-85. Real unit labour costs are 
lower than at any time in the last decade, but at 
the same time we have achieved the lowest 
level of industrial disputation in 15 years; and 


è as to corporate profitability, the profit share has 


increased from under 13 per cent of GDP in 
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1982-83 to 15 per cent in 1984-85 — an 

historically high proportion. 

The only basic variable that failed to respond 
initially to the fundamentally improved business 
climate was our current account deficit, which, 
reflecting a variety of influences, increased from 
the equivalent of 3.9 per cent of GDP in 1982-83 
to 5 per cent in 1984-85. We believe, however, 
that this will now improve, partly as a consequ- 
ence of a slowing in the rate of growth in domestic 
demand, and partly as a consequence of the 
-substantial depreciation of the dollar, which has 
provided a stimulus to our international competi- 
tiveness. The absence of an improvement in the 
current account deficit to date reflects in part the 
so-called ‘J’ curve effect -—— the tendency of 
current account figures to get worse before they 
get better following a devaluation, because of 
immediate cost rises for committed imports 
accompanied by a lagged price and volume 
response for exports, accentuated for Australia in 
that 90 per cent of our imports are nominated in 
non-Australian dollar currencies, while only 60 
per cent of our exports are. However, we are 
confident that the current account deficit will 
improve during 1986. 


Economic management: the long haul 


This is perhaps an appropriate time to make the 
point that economic debate and judgment are too 
often swayed by short-term developments and by 
the statistics that mirror them. Over-emphasis on 
favoured indicators —- whether it be the exchange 
rate, the inflation rate, monetary aggregates or 
trade indices — can distract our attention from 
more rounded assessments of economic develop- 
ments. 

While instantaneous response to minor move- 
ments in economic indices may be appropriate 
behaviour in money and foreign exchange mar- 
kets, governments — and business — have a 
longer-term perspective and need to respond ina 
level-headed manner to such fluctuations. 

As Minister for Resources and Energy | am more 
acutely aware than most policy makers of the 
need for a longer-term perspective. The lead times 
for resource development alone require consisten- 
cy and stability in economic policy over an 
extended period of time. It would not make sense 
to be constantly adjusting medium-term econo- 
mic policy on the basis of short-term fluctuations. 
Rather, the task of government is to maintain a 
steady course designed to cope with the fun- 
damental issues confronting the economy. 

There are a number of distinctive characteristics 
of the Hawke Government's economic manage- 
ment which have distinguished it from our prede- 
cessors —- including our commitment to freeing 
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up the economy on as many fronts as possible and 
to a strongly consultative and consensual 
approach — most dramatically embodied in our 
National Economic Summit, held straight after 
coming to office. But perhaps the most central 
theme of all has been our commitment to stability 
and consistency in decision-making — a deter- 
mination to stay on course with basic policy 
objectives, even if some indicators have in the 
short-term seemed less responsive than we might 
have hoped. 


Major economic policy strategies 

The key question for us — and for investors and 
other external observers — is how well current 
policies are geared to addressing the fundamental 
issues in the Australian economy. 

Without burdening you with anything like a full 
account of the whole range of economic manage- 
ment policies we are currently deploying, | think 
that question can best be answered by describing 
briefly what are perhaps the four key elements in 
those policies: fiscal discipline, financial sector 
efficiency, wage moderation and tax reform. 

Fiscal discipline. The public sector borrowing 
requirement had to be reduced, and has been. 
When we came to office the federal deficit was 
projected to be over 5 per cent of the (GDP). This 
year we have budgeted to reduce this figure to 2.1 
per cent. 

Over the life of the present Parliament we have 
set for ourselves a rigorous program of fiscal 
discipline, symbolised by the ‘trilogy’ of commit- 
ments in which we have pledged that: 

è there will be no increase in tax revenue as a 
proportion of GDP; 

è government expenditure will not increase as a 
proportion of GDP; and 

@ the Budget deficit would be reduced in money 
terms in 1985-86 and as a proportion of GDP 
over the life of the present Parliament. 

There is no doubt that if oil prices stay as low as. 
they are now, there will be an extra strain 
involved in meeting this commitment, but the 
Prime Minister has very recently publicly reaf- 
firmed that, come what may in this respect, ‘we 
will keep to the trilogy’. 

Financial sector efficiency. Our second major 
policy strategy has been to tackle in a major way 
— and in a way that, ironically, our non-socialist 
predecessors utterly failed to do — the rigidities 
and inefficiencies of our over-regulated financial 
sector. 

Key measures have included the floating of the 
Australian dollar in December 1983 and the 
removal of the bulk of foreign exchange controls; 
the licensing of many new foreign exchange 
dealers in early 1984; and the invitation to 16 
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Australia. 

Wage moderation and the Accord. A third 
crucial strategy was to link wages growth to the 
state of the economy. We negotiated an agree- 
ment with the union movement — known as the 
Accord — the central feature of which was an 
inflation-indexed wage system, with a commit- 
ment to no extra claims occurring outside that 

‘system. As a result of the reduced growth in 
nominal wages and strong growth in labour 
productivity average real unit labour costs have 
fallen by over 7 per cent since their peak in 1982. 

Not only has the Accord worked to moderate 
wages, it has also helped in reducing the level of 
industrial disputes. The number of working days 
lost in Australia because of industrial disputes is 
now, as | have already said, at its lowest level for 
nearly 15 years. 

With wages related to price increases and 
productivity gains going to profits and lower 
inflation, it has been possible to restore incentive 
to capital by increasing the profit share. The 

-corporate sector gross operating surplus has risen 

by some 70 per cent since its low point in 1982 
and is now back to its late 1960s level. 

The Accord should be understood as an 
ongoing process, rather than a once-off agree- 
ment, and it has in recent months shown its 
resilience and longevity. Agreement was reached 
between the Government and the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) last September 
that for the purposes of wage indexation the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) increase for the 
September and December quarters of 1985 
should be discounted by 2 percentage points — to 
protect the benefits of the depreciation — and 
defer a productivity claim. 

Thus, we are now looking at growth in award 
=- wages of just around 6 per cent over the course of 
== the current financial year — to end June 1986 — a 
“remarkable achievement for any economy after a 

~- 20 per cent plus depreciation. 

To understand why this approach works in 
Australia — and why, for example, it did not work 
in the United Kingdom — requires an apprecia- 
< tion of our history, in particular our labour history. 

Jo move radically from our system of centralised 
wage fixing may have a superficial attractiveness 

om certain perspectives but, particularly in 
circumstances where unemployment has been 
declining and profitability improving, the most 
likely outcome would be a reversion to the 
unhappy experience of the 1970s. 

Tax reform. Of course, the support of the 
unions has not been provided out of altruism. A 
major part of the trade-off has been reform of the 
~ Australian tax system, and that is the last of the 
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four specific policy strategies | want to mention. 

Despite a politically very difficult development 
path — in which we consciously set ourselves the 
— in this context quixotic — task of publicly 
debating the issues and reaching consensus — a 
tax reform package has emerged which gives 
effect to our objective of a more efficient and 
fairer system, key items in which include: 

è reduction in personal tax rates; 

è removal of double taxation of dividend in- 
come; 

è capital gains tax on real gains on assets 
acquired in the future; 

è effective taxation of fringe benefits, and; 

è introduction of a general foreign tax credit 
system. 

In all, the tax cuts included in this reform 
package will substantially outweigh the additional 
revenue to be raised, and — consistent with the 
trilogy — none of this revenue loss will be 
financed by adding to the Government's deficit. 

The Government has resolved that the package 
will be financed by the most rigorous restraint on 
public sector outlays. 


Overall economic prospects 


The evidence is on the board — as I’ve already, 
| hope, persuaded you — that our policies have 
been successful in bringing about economic 
recovery. What of the future? 

When the Federal Budget was drawn up for 
1985-86, the year was seen as a transitional 
period and it was acknowledged that the working 
through of the necessary changes in response to 
the Australian dollar depreciation, in particular, 
would take some time. The sharp depreciation of 
the Australian dollar since the beginning of 1985 
of about 25 per cent in trade weighted terms — 
around 20 per cent against the U.S. dollar — was 
forecast to provide a significant stimulus to the 
economy, particularly through import replace- 
ments. 

in large measure our current account and 
foreign debt position reflect our traditional role as 
a capital importer. It also reflects the strong 
growth in our domestic economy and, less happi- 
ly, the downward trend in world commodity 
prices. 

Floating the exchange rate has not removed the 
requirements that we keep our own house in order 
— quite the reverse in fact. Through the deprecia- 
tion, and our wages policy reaction to it which | 
have described, Australia’s international competi- 
tiveness has been restored to the level of the early 
1970s. In time that will facilitate a reduction in the 
current account deficit and reduction in our 
external debt. 
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Maintaining discipline in the domestic eco- 
nomy in the light of the external account difficul- 
ties has meant a rise in interest rates and tighter 
fiscal policy. We do not relish current levels of 
interest rates but we have little alternative but to 
live with them for a time. 


The hard evidence of our resolve on wages 
policy lies in the steady reduction in real labour 
costs we have achieved and believe will continue 
to achieve in 1986. 


Resource sector 


Let me now at last turn to my own particular 
area, and give you some account of what is 
happening in the Australian resources and energy 
sector, which has been the key to our prosperity 
for most of the last three decades. 


This sector has grown by almost double the rate 
of the national economy since the 1960s. In the 
early 1960s the mineral sector contributed only 2 
per cent of Australian GDP, but by the 1980s this 
had grown to 8 per cent. 


A rather more striking demonstration of the 
resource sector's role in its contribution to ex- 
ports. In the early 1960s the sector contributed 7 
per cent of export income; by 1984-85 — even 
though historically low real commodity prices 
were prevailing — it was accounting for fully 51 
per cent of Australia’s exports, compared with 36 
per cent for agriculture and only 13 per cent for 
manufacturing. 


We are first in the world as producers or 
exporters, or both, of bauxite, lead and rutile; will 
soon become the world’s largest producer of 
diamonds; and we are very close to the top of the 
tree with a number of other minerals, including 
gold. But the big ticket resource exports continue 
to be coal and iron ore, although these are 
increasingly being joined as export income ear- 
ners by oil and gas. In 1984-85 we become the 
world’s biggest exporter of coal, with 86 million 
tonnes, taking the title for the first time from the 
United States. 


Petroleum exploration and development re- 
mains at high levels, although we are very keen to 
attract more exploration investment, particularly 
offshore, and believe we offer a very attractive 
environment for this, in tax terms as well as 
geologically. Although rapid depletion of our 
present resource is expected over the next few 
years, oil production is currently running at record 
levels, and we have in fact become a significant, 
though small, exporter of crude oil over the past 
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two years, with exports running at about 20 per 
cent of total production. Exports of Liquefied 
Natural Gas (LNG) from the North West Shelf 
Project will begin in 1989 — a $10 billion plus 
project which should generate a $60 billion return 
over the next 20 years." 


Australia has something like 30 per cent of the 
free world’s known economically recoverable 
uranium resources, and with the massive Olympic 
Dam, uranium, gold and copper mine coming on 
stream shortly this resource will play an in- 
creasingly important role in our overseas trade, 
including — if the renewed protectionist senti- 
ment here allows it — the United States. 


The Australian uranium industry operates with- 
out the benefit of any form of subsidy and is 
subject to mandated price requirements. The 
industry does not seek a privileged position in the 
U.S. market, only that it remains open on a 
competitive basis. 


Overall, we estimate that over the next five 
years the growth in export income for the minerals 
industry as a whole should be at least 50 per cent 
higher than the average annual growth rate in real 
GDP. If this estimate is realised, the mining and 
mineral processing share of GDP and total exports 
will be even greater in 1990 than it is now. 


Foreign investment and resource policy. The 
Australian Government considers that resource 
development is essentially a matter for the private 
sector and not governments. Nevertheless, the 
Government plays an active role in the develop- 
ment process. Our primary objective is to utilise 
our abundant mineral and energy resources in a 
way that maximises their contribution to the 
Australian economy. 


The central features of Australia’s present fore- 
ign investment policy have remained largely 
unaltered since the policy was introduced in the 
early 1970s, i.e. the examination of proposals on a 
case-by-case basis against economic, social and 
other national interest requirements, with a nor- 
mal, although flexibly administered, requirement 
of 50 per cent equity and 50 per cent of board 
voting strength in new national resource projects. 
There has been a considerable degree of biparti- 
san political support and, more generally, com- 
munity support for the role of foreign capital in 
developing Australia’s industries and resources. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, 


pages 186-92, No. 7, July 1985, page 643 and No. 8, 
August 1985, page 760. 
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In late 1985 the Government decided on a 

number of modifications to the policy, aimed at 

exempting certain proposals from screening and 

expediting the policy examination of other prop- 

osals. These changes are consistent with our 

commitment to reduce the burden on business of 
Government regulation. 


In brief, these modifications were: 

@ abolition of the practice of requiring foreign 
investors to demonstrate that potential Austra- 
lian investors had been given sufficient oppor- 
tunity to bid for a proposed foreign acquisition; 


© raising certain financial thresholds below 
which proposals are either exempt from the 
screening process or examination procedures 
are streamlined; 


® a significantly less restrictive policy with re- 
spect of the non-bank finance sector and the 
insurance sector; and 


@ a relaxation of the 50 per cent Australian equity 
participation guideline with respect to the 
development and subsequent sale of real estate, 
so that it now applies only to major or 
long-term developments. 


Oil price outlook. One cloud on the horizon 
which could affect the Australian economy gener- 
ally, and the resource sector in particular, is the 
recent dramatic drop in world oil prices and the 
possibility, which remains, of a new price level 
shaking out somewhere below U.S.$20 — as 
compared with the U.S.$28 price which prevailed 
before Christmas and the U.S.$24-25 floor price 
which had been widely predicted as likely to 
apply from February-March. While such a fall 
would be undoubtedly welcomed by oil consum- 
ers, it would be very much a mixed blessing for a 
country like Australia, which is a significant 
exporter of energy commodities, depends signifi- 
cantly on oil as a government revenue raiser, and 
is not in a position to share the benefit of a price 
drop to the same extent as other individual 
economies with a larger export-manufacturing 
sector. 


Although there will no doubt be some effects, 
we do not, however, expect that a crude oil price 


os cut would have a very significant adverse impact 


on. prices and sales volumes for other energy 
commodities. In the case of steaming coal, for 
example, the situation is that in calorific value 


2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, 
pages 1049-52. 
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prices, and even with a 30 per cent reduction in 
oil prices, coal would still have a pricing margin. 
This view is consistent with a recent Chase 
Manhattan Bank study which concluded that 
there is a very substantial margin between steam- 
ing coal and fuel oil prices. 


The overall implications of below U.S.$20 oil 
for a country like Australia are by no means 
clear-cut, but it is fair to say that — and | suspect 
this is true for most of the world — we would have 
been happier with prices settling at the high end of 
the range U.S.$15-25 than at the lower end. 
Whether pieces can be sustained above U.S.$20 
simply remains to be seen: about the only thing 
clear from my talks with government, banks and 
the oil industry in Britain, Canada and the United 
States over the last 10 days is that there are almost 
as many different views on the subject as there are 
people expressing them. 


Conclusion 


it is hardly necessary to emphasise the close 
relationship Australia has with the U.S. We share 
democratic ideals, similar institutions and history. 
Our political links through defence and security 
arrangements are substantial and a wide range of 
contacts have been maintained over the years in 
the areas of culture, science, education and sport 
at a private and public level. 


Since the Labor Government came to power 
these links have been reaffirmed and, as both 
Prime Minister Hawke and President Reagan have 
said on several occasions, have probably never 
been stronger. 


Today, necessarily, my emphasis has been on 
the economic links, and Australia’s desire to see 
them grow even stronger, with increased trade 
and investment flowing between our two coun- 
tries. 


If there is any single message | want to leave 
you with, it is this. Australian economic policies 
are not aimed at a simple minded dash for 
unsustainably rapid growth. Our aim is sustain- 
able growth — growth at a rate that will allow us 
to point inflation downwards again in the shortest 
possible time and progressively to wind in our 
current account deficit. We have the policy 
framework in place to achieve that. Our policies 
are geared to the longer term. We are gradually 
achieving fundamental changes that will continue 
as sources of increased efficiency and dynamism 
in the Australian economy. We hope, and believe, 
that that message will be received and understood 
here in the United States, one of the most dynamic 
— and certainly the most important — economy 
in the world. 
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Aboriginal affairs: pottery exhibition in Brazil 


When Thancoupie first visited Sao Paulo in 1983 as Australia’s Cultural Commissioner to the 17th 
Biennale, she was invited by Professor Pietro Bardi, the Director of the Art Museum of Sao Paulo 
(MASP), one of the most prestigious in the world — inaugurated by Queen Elizabeth Il — to stage a 
one-woman show at the Museum. She accepted the invitation and two years later, in October 1985, 


opened an exhibition of her pottery at the MASP 
viewed Thancoupie’s works at the MASP. 


This was the first exhibition of its kind to be 
sponsored by the Australian Government by a 
single Aboriginal contemporary artist. At the 
suggestion of the Australian Embassy in Brasilia, 
Thancoupie’s tour was extended to include ex- 
hibitions in Manaus, capital of the State of 
Amazonas, Recife, the most important city in the 
North-east of Brazil, and Brasilia, the Federal 
capital, 

From every point of view Thancoupie’s exhibi- 
tion was an outstanding success. Outside the Sao 
Paulo biennale context, it was the first major 
Australian cultural event staged in Brazil for 
several years. It received widespread nationwide 
television and press coverage, as well as media 
coverage in the regional centres where the exhibi- 
tion was shown. The television and press cover- 
age emphasised the relationship between Than- 
coupie’s works and her origins and Aboriginal 
culture. She met Brazil’s most important ceramic 
artists as well as sociologists and anthropologists 
and Brazilian Indians. 

In Manaus the exhibition was shown in the 
computerised agency of the Bank of the State of 
Amazonas, in the centre of the city. The easy 
access to this venue enabled an estimated 4500 
people to view the works. 

The Government of the State of Amazonas, not 
only as a sponsor but also as the organising body 
of the exhibition in Manaus, performed an out- 
standing task. Thancoupie undertook day long 
boat trips in the major local rivers and saw the 
‘meeting of the waters’ of the Negro and Solimoes 
Rivers. She also went for walks in the Amazonian 
jungle. Whole pages in the local press were 
devoted to the exhibition and interviews with 
Thancoupie. | 

At the invitation of the Director of the Goeldi 
Archaeological Museum, Thancoupie visited Be- 
lem, capital of the State of Para’. In the museum, 


1. This article was prepared by the Australian Embassy 


in Brasilia. 
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. About one thousand people are estimated to have 


Thancoupie studied the Marajoara Indian pottery 
which is today the subject of archaeological 
interest. In a nearby village, Icoaraci, Thancoupie 
met renowned potters, visited their workshops 
and observed techniques and equipment which 
ranged from the artisanal to industrial production. 


Before the opening of the exhibition in Recife, 
Thancoupie spent some time in Brasilia where she 
was invited to give a three-day pottery course to 
the prisoners in Brasilia’s largest prison. This event 
not only received nationwide television coverage 
but also earned for Thancoupie the admiration of 
the prisoners and Brazilian Government author- 
ities. During a brief visit to Rio de Janeiro 
Thancoupie saw the National Indian Museum, 
came into contact with the National Art Founda- 
tion and with the work of top Brazilian potters. 


In Recife, the exhibition was opened by the 
Ambassador in conjunction with Brazil’s most 
famous historian and sociologist, Gilberto Freire. 
The success experienced in Sao Paulo and Man- 
aus was repeated in Recife in terms of attendance 
and media coverage. Thancoupie visited the 
studio of Brazil’s most famous potter, Brennand, 
who is international renowned. She also visited 
the historic city of Olinda, which was recently 
classified under the World Heritage Commission. 


Thancoupie’s tour ended in Brasilia, where her 
exhibition at the Federal District’s Cultural Found- 
ation was visited by over one thousand people. In 
Brasilia Thancoupie called on the National Indian 
Foundation and spent several hours exchanging 
views on the problems and situation of the 
Australian Aboriginal and the Brazilian Indian. 
Through her contact with the foundation and with 
the assistance of the Brazilian Air Force, Than- 
coupie was able to visit an Indian community, 
spending two days with the Carajas tribe in the 
north of the State of Goias. This tribe is known for 
its pottery and intricate body painting. Than- 
coupie also visited the historic cities of Ouro 
Preto, Mariana and Congonhas, in the State of 
Minas Gerais, and had the opportunity to see the 
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works of Antonio Francisco Lisboa, Aleijadinho, 
Brazil’s greatest baroque sculptor. 

In summary, not only were the exhibitions in 
four major cities highly successful, but Than- 
coupie also came into contact with a great variety 
of Brazilian artists, intellectuals and cultural and 
socioeconomic groups. It has been an enriching 
experience for her as well as for the Australian 
Embassy in terms of a high degree of favourable 
exposure and the establishment of a wide variety 
of new contacts and friends. 

It should be pointed out that the exhibition 
received financial support from a large number of 
sponsors, including the Brazilian affiliates of 
Thomas Nationwide Transport — Kwikasair, 
Transpampa and Skypak — Wormald Resmat 
Parsch, Varig-Cruzeiro Brazilian Airlines, Tele- 
ctronics Medica — Pacemaker manufacturers — 
Elders Grain Pty Ltd, Keys Trading International, 
the Australia-New Zealand Banking Corporation, 
the Government and the Bank of the State of 
Amazonas. Also to be noted was the indispensible 
work performed by the Curator of the exhibition in 
Sao Paulo, Mrs Josette Balsa, whose contacts 
through Brazil and personal friendship with Than- 
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coupie represented an essential element of the 
success of Thancoupie’s tour. The Embassy itself 
found that the time and resources devoted to 
Thancoupie’s tour were rewarding and worth- 
while. 

The exhibition moved to Mexico City in January 
and will be there until March. 

Pottery is not an indigenous craft among Austra- 
lian Aboriginal people. There is no need in their 
hunter-gatherer society for Aboriginal people to 
learn the techniques of forming clay utensils for 
Carrying water or cooking food. The people had 
shells to drink water from and ti-tree bark and 
leaves in which to wrap and cook food. Clay held 
a special fascination for Thancoupie because at 
Weipa? it was sacred. The people used it for 
ceremonial purposes and each colour had a 
meaning. In her childhood, the men kept clay ina 
special storehouse and Thancoupie was not 
allowed to touch it. It was brought out for 
decoration of bodies, special spears and woo- 
meras.*: It was exciting for Thancoupie to have her 





2. Located in northern Queensland (Ed). 
3. A type of throwing stick with a notch at one end (Ed). 


Thancoupie and her circular 
pots which represent the earth 
and the complete cycle of life. 
(Photo courtesy of the Aborigin- 
al Arts Board of the Australia 
Council). 


FORMAS LIVRES 
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hands in clay at art school. She realised that clay 
would be her principal art medium through which 
she could express her traditional legends. 

Thancoupie’s tribe still lives at Napperanum, or 
Weipa. The community is composed of 13 
different Aboriginal groups which were brought 
together earlier this century by the missions and 
the Queensland State Government. 

The people originally lived on their tribal lands 
closely associated with nature through their com- 
plex religious beliefs concerning the creation of 
the land and its animals by the great ancestral 
beings. All Thancoupie’s art expresses these be- 
liefs, which she holds in trust for the future 
generations of her people. To all Aboriginal 
people, mankind is only part of the total cosmos, 
which includes the animals, trees and rivers in 
one interdependent whole. The tribes believe that 
the people themselves are descended from anim- 
als who created the land in the Creation time, or 
Dreamtime. The great ancestral heroes performed 
amazing feats and made the natural features of the 
landscape. Thancoupie’s work explores all these 
legendary characters. She believes that because 
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These small pots represent shells and 
the gentle wave of the ocean tides. In 
their shape and theme, they have a 
timelessness similar to the orientation 
of Aboriginal culture. These pots have 
the full imprint of Thancoupie’s hand 
on their undersurface. (Photo courtesy 
of the Aboriginal Arts Board of the 
Australia Council). 


clay can last many generations, by visually 
expressing the legends and history of her people 
in this medium they will be preserved for all time. 


After an early career as a painter of bark 
paintings, Thancoupie trained in Sydney at the 
National Art School in a three-year Diploma of 
Ceramics. Following that, she held several suc- 
cessful one-woman shows and now concentrates 
on ceramic pots and sculptures as well as large 
ceramic murals on commission. 


Thancoupie is particularly involved with the 
future of young Aboriginal people and is also 
teaching the use of traditional designs and pat- 
terns on silk screened fabrics. 


Thancoupie is a member of the Aboriginal Arts 
Board of the Australia Council and a Director of 
the Aboriginal Artists Agency. She is represented 
in collections of the Australian National Gallery, 
as well as State Art Galleries and major private 
collections. Thancoupie’s life story and legends 
were published by the Aboriginal Artists Agency 
in 1981 in a book Thancoupie the Potter, by 
Jennifer Isaacs. 
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Parliament 


_ Department of Foreign Affairs: 


a staffing of policy sections 


oo ne The following questions and answers appeared in 
_.. Hansard on 11 February: 


~ Mr Downer asked the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, upon notice, on 21 November 1985: 

(1) What proportion of the Minister’s Depart- 
ment in Australia are employed in policy-making 
Divisions. 

(2) What are the main policy sections and 
branches of the Minister’s Department. 

(3) How many staff are employed in each of 
those policy sections and branches. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 


= -member's question is as follows: 


(1) All Divisions in the Department have policy 
making responsibilities. 








(2) and (3) 
Staff 
Branches (includes Sections) numbers 
“Executive Secretariat ...... EPEA 11 
-International Security and Policy 
PANIE 6 rera AEE EAI 12 
Programming. .......0..... 0000 e eee 13 
Disarmament and Arms Control ....... 7 
< Nuclear Policy ...........000e scenes 10 
+ Peace and Disarmament ............. 9 
South East Asia .. 0.0.0.0... 0.00. 0000. 20 
“PACINO: ics hectic eed ae Poo ee 16 
International Organisations and 
Humanitarian Affairs .....0.000000.. 16 
Africa, South Asia and Middle East ..... 14 
Treaties and Sea Law ................ 11 
Economic Organisations ..... eed Ree a 7 
Economic Relations ................. 13 
11 
9 
9 
12 
1 
ntarctic, Refugees and Asylum ....... 13 
‘onsular and Passports 
-Consular Policy Section ............ 6 
Pee en ean 3 


= Passport Policy Section 
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ILO conventions 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Employment : 


and Industrial Relations, upon notice, on 29 
November 1985: 


(1) Does the Federal Government first obtain 
the agreement of all State Governments before 
proceeding to ratify International Labour Orga- 
nisation (ILO) conventions. 


(2) Is he able to say which ILO conventions to 
which Australia is a party have been breached by 
Queensland industrial legislation. 


(3) If so, when did Australia become a party to 
any convention which was so breached. 

(4) Was ratification of any of the conventions 
referred to in part (2) supported by the Queens- 
land Government. 

(5) Who was the Prime Minister at the time that 
Australia became a party to conventions referred 
to in part (4). 

(6) Which Federal Government Ministers and 
Opposition spokesmen have attended ILO confer- 
ences in Geneva and spoken in support of any of 
the ILO conventions which have been breached 
by Queensland industrial legislation since 1970. 


(7) In what years has the Opposition in the 
Federal Parliament declined to send a representa- 
tive to the ILO conference in Geneva since 1970. 

Mr Willis — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Generally yes. 


(2) As | advised the Parliament on 23 April 
1985, there is no doubt on the part of the 
Government that Queensland industrial legisla- 
tion is in breach of the following ILO conventions: 
No. 29, Forced Labour, 1930; No. 105, Abolition 
of Forced Labour, 1957; No. 87, Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Orga- 
nise, 1948 and No. 98, Right to Organise and 
Collective Bargaining, 1949. 

(3) Australia ratified Convention No. 29 on 2 
January 1932, No. 105 on 7 June 1960, No. 87 on 
28 February 1973 and No. 98 on 28 February 
1973. 

(4) Advice that the Queensland Government 
agreed to the ratification of the four Conventions 
was dated as follows: 

No. 29: (No details available); No. 105: 23 
April 1958; No, 87: 26 March 1971; No. 98: 26 
March 1971. 

(5) No. 29: J.A, Lyons, No. 105: R.G. Menzies: 
No. 87: E.G. Whitlam; No. 98: E.G. Whitlam. 


(6) The following Federal Ministers and 
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Opposition Members have attended annual ILO 
conferences in Geneva since 1970: 





Federal Minister Opposition spokesman 





1970 B. Snedden * 

1971 P.Lynch..... $ 

1972 P.Lynch..... . 

1973 C. Cameron ig 

1974 — aaan + 

1975 =e ee A. Street 
1976 — .........- — 

1977 A. Street ..... R. Willis 
1978 A. Street ..... M. Young 
1979 A.Street ..... M. Young 
1980 — .......... ~ 

1981 R.Viner ..... R. Hawke 
1982 R.Hunt...... R. Hawke 
1983 R. Willis ..... |. Macphee 
1984 R. Willis ..... |. Macphee 
1985 R. Willis ..... — 





* in 1973 it was agreed in principle that the 
Opposition spokesman on labour matters should 
attend the ILO conference. The first visit took 
place in june 1975. 

Ministers have spoken in support of the four 
conventions on the following occasions: Mr 
Cameron in 1973, when he advised that Australia 
had ratified Conventions No. 87 and 98; Mr Viner 
in 1981, who referred to the importance of 
conventions concerning freedom of association 
(Conventions No. 87 and 98) and freedom from 
forced labour (Conventions No. 29 and 105); and 
Mr Hunt in 1982, who spoke on Conventions No. 
87 and 98 as going ‘to the very heart of the ILO’. 
As well, in 1983 | spoke in support of human 
rights conventions which include the four conven- 
tions, the subject of this question. 

it should be noted that Opposition spokesman 
attend the conference as observers only and do 
not take part in the Plenary debate. 

(7) 1985. 


Department of Foreign Affairs: 
publications 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Blunt asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 20 August 1985: 

(1) What journals, digests, files, periodicals and 
the like are produced by instrumentalities within 
the Minister's portfolio. 

(2) For each publication (a) when was it 
established, (b) which section within the Minis- 
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ter’s portfolio produces it, (c) how many staff are 
involved in its production and for what percen- 
tage of time are they involved, (d) how often is it 
produced, (e) by whom is it printed and what is 
the print run, (Ĥ what is the circulation and to 
whom or where is it circulated, (g) who has 
editorial control, (h) what are its stated objectives 
and (i) what are the printing staff and administra- 
tive costs associated with its production. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

My Department, and other instrumentalities 
within my portfolio, produce the following regular 
publications: 


Australian Foreign Affairs Record 


(a) 1973 (Previously Current Notes on interna- 
tional Affairs, since 1936); 

(b) Information and Publications Section; 

(c) one full-time, plus two others about 20 per 
cent each; 

(d) monthly; 

(e) Canberra Publishing and Printing Company 
—- about 9000; 

(f} to members of Parliament, government 
officers, tertiary and secondary institutions, 
business and community leaders, journalists 
and others both in Australia and overseas; 

(g) editorial control is exercised mainly by the 

journal's full-time editor, in regular con- 

sultation with senior Departmental officers; 
to promote an accurate knowledge and 
understanding within Australia and over- 
seas of the objectives and conduct of 

Australian foreign policy and relevant acti- 

vities of the Department of Foreign Affairs 

and other departments and agencies, and to 
provide a record of significant develop- 
ments in international affairs. 

(i) about $144 000 in 1985-86, not including 
staff. 


(h 


nee 


Backgrounder 


(a) 1975; 

(b) Media Liaison Section; 

(c) one — 25 per cent; 

(d) weekly; 

(e) Department of Foreign Affairs: 2500; 

(f) 1500 to the general public; 

(g) Public Affairs. Branch; 

(h) to enhance public awareness and under- 
standing of Australia’s role in international 
affairs; 

(i) administrative costs of $125 000 per 
annum, not including salaries. 
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The Disarmament Newsletter 


(a) 29 September; 

(b) Disarmament and Multilateral Section; 

(c) about four staff — less than 5 per cent each; 

(d) about every three months; 

(e) Department of Foreign Affairs — about 
1000; 

(f) to members of Parliament, academics, non- 
governmental organisations and members 
of the public who request it, to libraries 
throughout Australia, diplomatic missions 
and Australian diplomatic missions abroad; 

(g) editorial control is vested in the Depart- 
ment’s Special Disarmament Advisor; 

cas (h) to assist in the provision of information 

e about Australia’s disarmament and arms 

ieee control activities and various international 
developments in this field; 

(i) it is not possible to estimate the separate 
printing, staff and administrative costs; 
printing costs are absorbed in the normal 
Departmental budget for printing, while 
administrative and staff costs are not calcul- 
able because these activities are part of the 
normal duties of staff of the Disarmament 
and Multilateral Section. 


Peace News 


(a) May 1985; 

(b) IYP Secretariat, Peace and Disarmament 
Branch; 

(c) (i) one in the IYP Secretariat — 20 per cent, 
(ii) three in the Department’s reproduction 
unit — 5 per cent each; 

(d) monthly; 

(e) Department of Foreign Affairs —— 3000 
copies; 

(f) mainly within Australia to a wide range of 
individuals interested in peace and disarma- 
ment issues, parliamentary and public lib- 
raries; 

(g) Assistant Secretary, Peace and Disarma- 
ment Branch; 

(h) to provide information to the community 

about the UN-designated International Year 

of Peace 1986; 

the only identifiable separate cost is the 

outside contract fee for enveloping and 

_ addressing, about $120 per issue; all other 

=. costs are absorbed in relevant Departmental 

= votes. 







Overseas visitors list 

(a) 1981; 

` {b) Media Liaison Section; 
(c) one — 5 per cent; 
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(d) monthly; 

(e) Department of Foreign Affairs — 400; 

(f to the general public; 

(g) Department of Foreign Affairs; 

(h) to provide advice of impending visits to 
Australia by persons of interest from a 
foreign affairs point of view; 

(i) administrative costs of $2500 per annum, 
not including salaries. 


Australia-China Council Newsletter 


(a) March 1980; 

(b) the Australia-China Council; 

(c) nil (produced by an independent con- 
tractor); 

(d) quarterly; 

(e) Ron Patten Publicity Ltd — 2700; 

(f) to a wide range of interested individuals and 
groups in Australia and China; 

(g) the Executive Director, Australia-China 
Council; 

(h) to promote information about decisions and 
activities of the Australia-China Council, 
and other exchanges between Australia and 
China; 

(i) printing, staff and administrative costs about 
$6000 per issue. 


ACIAR Newsletter 


(a) August 1983; 

(b) The Australian Centre for International Agri- 
cultural Research (ACIAR); 

(c) one — about 10 per cent; 

(d) quarterly; 

(e) Goanna Print, Fyshwick ACT — about 
6000; 

(f) circulation is worldwide, with emphasis on 
development workers, development agen- 
cies, Australian parliamentarians and Feder- 
al and State Government officials, and on 
researchers and collaborating institutions in 
Australia and in Third World countries; 

(g) editorial control is vested in the ACIAR 

Communications Program Co-ordinator; 

to promote information about ACIAR prog- 

rams, appointments, research project de- 
velopments, workshops, relevant publica- 
tions and major development issues; 

(i) total annual cost, including staff, is about 
$19 600. 


(h 


aa al 
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Australian Antarctic Territory: 

` satellite terminals 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 

Mr Scott asked the Minister for Science, upon 
notice on 19 September 1985: 

(1) In what programs involving the placement 
of satellite terminals in the Australian Antarctic 
Territory (AAT) has his Department or any author- 
ity under his control participated in each year 
since 1965. 

(2) What (a) satellite or satellites were involved 
and (b) country (i) launched and (ii) owned the 
satellites. 

(3) Which agency or authority of the foreign 
country was responsible for (a) the satellite and (b) 
the terminal placed in the AAT. 

(4) What was the function of each (a) satellite 
and (b) terminal. 

(5) What was the (a) nature and (b) cost of the 
Australian contribution in each case. 

(6) Were facilities or assistance in the AAT 
provided in connection with any such program; if 
so, {a) from which (i) country and (ii) foreign 
agency, did the personnel come, (b) for how long 
were the facilities provided, (c) what facilities 
were provided, (d) how many foreign personnel 
were involved and (e) to how many foreign 
personnel did a Status-of-Forces Agreement apply. 

Mr Barry Jones — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

My Department and authorities under my 
control have participated in seven programs 
involving the placement of satellite terminals in 
the AAT. | have answered the questions put 
separately for each program. Costs given in 
answer to question (5) (b) are exclusive of labour. 


(A) Navigation 


(1) Satellite navigation equipment has been 
installed on the MV Nella Dan since 1981, MV 
Icebird since 1984 and on land based traverse 
vehicles at Mawson since 1982 and Casey since 
1983. 

(2) (a) TRANSIT. 

(b) (i) U.S. 
(c) (ii) U.S. 
(3) (a) U.S. Navy. 
(b) Nil. 
(4) (a) The satellite tranmits information on its 
position in the sky relative to the earth. 
(b) The terminal calculates its position rela- 
tive to satellite (and hence its position 
on the ground). 

(5) (a) There was no contribution to the satel- 

lite. The terminals were purchased from 
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U.S. manufacturers. 
(b) Nil. 
(6) Nil. 


(B) Glaciology program 


(1) Automatic weather stations (transmit only) 
placed in 1980 at Casey, 1981 at Mawson and 
1984 at Casey. 

(2) (a) National Oceanographic and Atmos- 

pheric Administration (NOAA) Series. 
(b) (i) U.S. 
(c) Git) U.S. 
(3) (a) NOAA. 
(b) Nil. 

(4) (a) The satellite received data from the 
station, and re-transmitted it to the 
ARGOS data centre in France which 
sent a computer print-out and magnetic 
tape to the Antarctic Division, Depart- 
ment of Science. 

The terminal transmitted weather in- 

formation every 3.3 minutes to satellite. 

(5) (a) There was no contribution to the satel- 
lite. The transmitters, pressure transduc- 
ers and wind sensors were purchased 
from the U.S, All other parts were 
designed and built at the Antarctic 
Division. 

(b) 1980-81 stations, $7600; 1984-85 sta- 

tions, $19 800. 

(6) Nil. 


(b 


M” 


(C) Glaciology: iceberg tracking program 


(1) Transponders were deployed on icebergs 
off the coast (within 200 km) of the AAT by the 
Australian National Antarctic. Research Expedi- 
tions (ANARE) at the following times: January 
1976, February 1976, November 1979, Decem- 
ber 1980. 

(2) (a) NUMBUS F. 


(b) U.S. 
(c) U.S. 
(3) (a) National Aeronautical and Space Admi- 
nistration (NASA) U.S. 
(b) France — Physical Oceanographic 
Laboratories; National Museum of 


Natural History. 

(4) (a) The satellite is a common data col- 
lector. 

(b) The terminal transmits a signal to the 
satellite which tracks the iceberg posi- 
tion. . 

(5) (a) There was no contribution. to the satel- 
lite. The only contribution to the trans- 
mitters was their deployment from re- 
supply ships by helicopter on an oppor- 
tunity basis. 
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(b) At $120 per hour flying time for heli- 
copters and approximately one hour per 
: deployment, cost was $600. 

- (6) Nil. 


(D) Glaciology: sea-ice buoy program 


(1) Transponders have been deployed in sea 
ice off the coast (within 200 km) of the AAT by 
SANARE at the following times: January 1981, 
February 1981, February 1985. 
(2) (a) NOAA series. 
Bess (by (i) US. 
(c) (ii) U.S. 
(3) (a) NOAA. 
(b) Nil. 
(4) (a) As per automatic weather station prog- 
ram (see (B)). 
(b) As per automatic weather station prog- 
ram (see (B)). 
There was no contribution to the satel- 
lite. Buoys deployed in 1981 were 
designed and built in Australia to house 
transmitters, pressure transducers and 
lithium batteries purchased from U.S. 
Buoys to be deployed in 1985 have 


(5) (a) 


been purchased complete from 
Norway. 
(b) $3500 for small components and 
assemblies. 
(6) Nil. 


(E) Glaciology program: ice sheet-glacier 
movement 


(1) Since 1976 up to four JMR positioning 
terminals per year have been used in ice sheet 
movement studies. 

(2). (a) TRANSIT. 

(b) (i) U.S. 
(c) (ii) U.S. 
(3) (a) U.S. Navy. 
ae (b) Nil. 
mm. (4) As per navigation program (See (A)). 
ek (5) As per navigation program (See (A)). 
(6) Nil. 


(F) Communications 


(1) 1984 INMARSAT Mawson; 1985 INMAR- 
SAT Casey; 1985 INMARSAT Davis. 

-+ (2) INMARSAT lease transponders to service 
Indian and Pacific Ocean sectors. 

dian Ocean 

(a) INTELSAT V-F-5. 

(b) @ US. 

- (i) an international consortium. 

‘Pacific Ocean 

~ (a) MARECS B2. 
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(b) (i) European Space Agency. 

(ii) European Space Agency. 
(3) (a) INTELSAT. 

(b) Nil. 

(4) (a) Communications. 

(b) The terminal transmits and receives 
date, voice and facsimile from Australia 
and overseas. 

Australia owns a small percentage of 
both INTELSAT (3.16 per cent) and 
INMARSAT (1.078 per cent). Some 
components of the terminals are de- 
signed and built in Australia. 
Approximately $5000 for components. 
The value of Australian equity in the 
satellites is not known. 

(6) Nil. 


(G) PAGEOS program 


(1) 1969 at Casey and Mawson. 
(2) (a) 30 metre diameter balloon. 
(b) (i) U.S. 
(ii) U.S. 
(3) (a) Launched by NASA. 
(b) U.S. Army, Topographic Command. 
(4) The satellite and the terminal were both 
passive. The satellite was optically tracked from 
ground and photographs taken. This was part of 
world-wide geoidal survey. 
(5) (a) Australia maintained American person- 
nel involved in the program. 
(b) The cost of maintaining eight personnel 

was approximately $44 800. 

(i) U.S. 

(ii) Private contractors to Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Environmental 
Science services Administration 
US. 

(b) 12 months at Casey and Mawson. 

(c) Maintenance of personnel. 

(d) Four each at Casey and Mawson. 

(e) None. 


(5) (a) 


(b 


Mesme” 


(6) (a) 


Nuclear power stations overseas 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr MacKellar asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Resources and Energy, upon 
notice, on 12 November 1985: 

What was the number of nuclear power stations 
(a) operating and (b) under construction in each 
country, at 31 December 1984. 

Mr Barry jones — The Minister for Resources 
and Energy has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member's question: 

The number of commercial nuclear power 
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reactors operating and under construction in each 
country is set out in the following table: 


Nuclear power units in operation and under 
construction at 31 December 1984 





In Under 





Country operation (a) construction (b) 
Argentina ......... 2 1 
Belgium .......... 6 2 
Brazi ocr rcgrsee ty 1 1 
Bulgaria .......... 4 2 
Canada........... 16 7 
China os sections wae 1 
Cuba enere nae wos 1 
Czechoslovakia .... 3 10 
Finland ........... 4 
FIANCE r os edi otee ss 41 23 
Germany D.R. ..... 5 6 
Germany F.R... 2... 19 7 
Hungary .......... 2 2 
India 6 acces deck en as 5 5 
Italy 0... eee ee. 3 3 
Bpan: roia 31 10 
Korea R.O......... 3 6 
Mexico ........... 2 
Netherlands ....... 2 
Pakistan .......... 1 
Philippines ........ 1 
Poland. ........... 1 
Romania.......... 3 
South Africa ....... 1 1 
Spa suneti ertaki 7 3 
Sweden.........-. 10 2 
Switzerland ....... 5 
Taiwan ........6.. 5 1 
United Kingdom ... 37 5 
E 2h. ere ce ae 85 34 
USSR ouvres ken 46 39 
Yugoslavia ........ 1 

345 180 





(a) In operation — in declared commercial operation. 
(b) Under construction — foundations have been 
poured and erection of main buildings started. 
Source: International Atomic Energy Agency ‘Nuclear 

Power Reactors in the World’, April 1985. 


Antarctica: Australian research 
projects 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Science, 
upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 
What Antarctic research projects are taking 
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place in the fields of (a) hydrology, (b) glaciology 
and (c) climatology. 

Mr Barry Jones — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question in respect of Australia is 
as follows: 

(a) Hydrology 

The possible use of Antarctic icebergs as a fresh 
water resource is a major area of hydrological 
interest. The Australian Antarctic Division does 
not conduct any major studies of icebergs but 
iceberg numbers and sizes are monitored on some 
voyages to Antarctica. These data are used to ~ 
derive statistical estimates of iceberg distribution, 
size and melt rates. Measurements of ocean 
characteristics around icebergs have also been 
made (on an ‘opportunity basis’ only) to obtain 
data on the processes of iceberg melt. 

The overall hydrological balance of Antarctica 
is determined by processes of snow fall, ice flow 
and iceberg calving. A major aim of the glaciology 
programs of the Antarctic Division (particularly 
the traverse program) is to determine the mass 
budget (hydrological balance) of Antarctica. 


(b) Glaciology 

Glaciological research is a major component of 
the Antarctic Division’s science program. The 
main objectives of the glaciology program are to: 
è achieve a comprehensive understanding of the 

nature of both the Antarctic ice sheet and the 

surrounding region of floating sea ice and their 
interaction with the atmospheric and oceanic 
environments; 

è monitor the Antarctic ice sheet for mass ba- 
lance changes that reflect and influence world 
sea levels; 

è document the detailed record of environmental 
changes over the last 250000 years which 
exists in the ice by the recovery and analysis of 
deep ice cores; and 

è construct from data collected in the field and 
laboratory a numerical model of the present ice 
sheet and to calculate its past history, future 
changes, and the global implications of such 
changes. 

Specific projects contributing to this program 
include: 

1. Major oversnow traverses covering (or 
planned to cover) most of the Australian Antarc- 
tic Territory. A wide range of measurements on 
ice sheet dynamics, ice sheet morphology, 
geophysics, etc is collected during these traverses 
which have been ongoing since the early 1970s. 
The traverses contribute to a multinational co- 
operative study of the east Antarctic ice sheet 
(International Antarctic Glaciological Program). 

2. Deep core drilling to recover ancient ice for 
climatic studies and to investigate the dynamics 
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of the ice at depth in the ice sheet. Most ice core 
drilling by Australia to date has been undertaken 
on the Law Dome, a small local ice cap on the 
_ edge of the ice sheet near Casey. A new ice coring 

_ drill is currently being developed which will allow 
deep cores (several thousand metres) to be ex- 
_ tracted from the main ice sheet. 


`- 3. Detailed studies of the dynamics of outlet 
= glaciers. Near the edge of the ice sheet, the slowly 
moving ice is funnelled into a number of quicker 
< moving ice streams which drain much of the ice 
~~~ from Antarctica. Understanding of the dynamics 
of these streams is necessary to estimate the mass 
balance of the whole ice sheet, and how it may 
respond to environmental change. Detailed ice 
velocity data have been obtained from ground 
surveys of outlet glaciers, and from aerial sound- 
ing of ice thickness, surface elevation, etc. 


4. Interaction of the ice sheet and the atmos- 
phere. The Antarctic ice sheet is the major heat 
sink for global atmospheric circulation. Surface 
winds over the ice sheet are controlled by 
radiation loss from the ice sheet surface and the 
ice sheet topography. To study these: 

è automatic weather stations are deployed along 
traverse routes; and 

@ ballon and kite soundings have been made of 
the structure of the wind in the lower layers of 
the atmosphere over the ice sheet. 





5. Sea ice. The annual growth and decay of sea 
ice around Antarctica modifies heat exchange 
between the ocean and atmosphere and changes 
the density structure of the ocean and is thus 
important to both atmospheric and oceanic cir- 
culation. Detailed process studies of interaction 
between ice, ocean and atmosphere were con- 
ducted at Mawson during the 1970s and early 
1980s. Sea ice thickness is regularly measured at 
all Australian mainland bases. Drifting data buoys 
are used to track sea ice drift and to monitor ocean 
and atmospheric temperatures. Sea ice extent and 
concentration is monitored from satellite data. Sea 
ice properties and characteristics are measured in 
the pack ice zone during some marine science 
cruises. 











_ 6. ice mechanics. The mechanical properties 
_.of ice are studied in laboratory experiments in 
Australia. Compaction and mechanical properties 
now with reference to its use for airfield 
construction, have been studied in the laboratory 
(University of Melbourne) and in the field. 

7. Numerical models. Using process informa- 
tion and data collected in the field and laboratory, 
: computer models have been developed which 
= stimulate the Antarctic ice sheet and with which 
- the response of the ice sheet to a changing 
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external environment can be estimated (with 
University of Melbourne). 


8. Natural compaction and properties of snow 
and ice. Snow crystal and grain structure, temper- 
ature and densifications are being studied near 
Casey (with Lanchow Institute of Glaciology, 
China). 


(c) Climatology 

Most of the Antarctic Division glaciology prog- 
rams directly address the role of Antarctic ice in 
the global climate system (see above). SCAR 
(Scientific Committee on Antarctic Research) na- 
tions are currently developing a multinational 
program that will study the role of Antarctica in 
Climate as a contribution to the World Climate 
Research Program (World Meteorological 
Organisation-International Committee of Scien- 
tific Unions). 

Specific Australian investigations include: 


® weather processes 
—- Bureau of Meteorology programs. 
— automatic weather stations deployment in 
Glaciology project 4 above. 


@ ice dynamics 
-— important for large time scale (thousands of 
years) climate processes, sea level change 
etc, 


@ ice core studies 
-— analysis of ice cores from the Law Dome 
has provided the following past climate 
data for up to 10 000 years before present. 


® temperatures. 


è compositions of the atmosphere (particularly 
CO, content) (with CSIRO). 


è chemical and particulate impurities originating 
from the atmosphere. 


è changes of precipitation. 

Deeper cores which will be obtained with a 
new drill will allow this record to be extended 
further into the past. 


@® sea ice processes: 

— all these projects contribute to the study of 
the climatic roles of sea ice; 

— sea ice processes are seen as a major 
component of the global climate systems for 
the World Climate Research Program 
(WCRP) important at time scales of months 
to years. Multinational programs of sea ice 
and climate are being developed both by 
SCAR and by the joint scientific committee 
for the WCRP. Australia has been active in 
the formulation of the scientific plans for 
these programs. 
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Mawson — the first permanent Australian station to be established in Antarctica. (Department of Science and 


Technology photo). 


Economic and technological 
development overseas: Australian 
views 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 

Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 

Has the Government advocated the adoption of 
a set of international guidelines to enable de- 
veloping countries to obtain full benefit from the 
growth of economic opportunities and expanding 
technological capacities; if so, what level of 
support has the Government given the proposal. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 


While the Government has not specifically 
advocated the adoption of such international 
guidelines it has participated actively in interna- 
tional discussions of economic issues affecting 
developing countries and has supported numer- 
ous measures aimed at increasing their economic 
opportunities and technological capacities in 
bodies such as United Nations Industrial Develop- 
ment Organisation, United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development, Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 
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immigration statistics 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
-= Hansard on 11 February: 


- Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 15 November 
- 1985: 
~ (1) How many immigrants arrive from (a) Tur- 
~ key, (b) the United Kingdom, (c) India and (d) Sri 
Lanka in (i) 1982, (ii) 1983 and (iii) 1984. 
= (2) How many visitors’ visas were issued by the 
~~ {a) Turkish, (b) United Kingdom, (c) Indian and (d) 
~~ Sri Lankan posts or High Commissions in (i) 1982, 
(ii) 1983 and (iii) 1984. 

Mr Hurford — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The answer to this question is provided in 
the attached table — ‘Country of Residence of 
Settler Arrivals’ for the calendar years 1982, 1983 


and 1984. 
(2) The answer to this question is provided in 
the attached table — ‘Visitor visas issued in 


Turkey, United Kingdom, India and Sri Lanka’ for 
the calendar years 1982, 1983 and 1984. 


(1) 
Country of residence of settler arrivals 
calendar years 1982, 1983 and 1984 





Calendar years 


Country of residence 1982 1983 1984 
Turkey... 0.000000. 501 550 740 
United Kingdom ...... 33676 18760 10960 
dia ein ck yep 1 084 1370 1510 
Srilanka............. 291 490 2 440 


Note: Figures for 1983 and 1984 are rounded due to the 
statistical techniques used by the ABS. 
Source: The Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS). 


(2) 
Visitor visas issued in Turkey, United 
Kingdom, India and Sri Lanka. Calendar 
years 1982, 1983 and 1984 
(All figures in persons) 


Calendar years 










“Country of visa issue 1982 1983 1984 
WREY oo ocean 233 226 278 
Inited Kingdom ...... 120149 106989 103 940 
ndia {a}... aaea 3501 3682 (b) 4151 
ri Lanka... 1183 1033 1214 


“ta india: No figures are available from Bombay for 
calendar years 1982, 1983 and the period January- 
June 1984 (inclusive), 
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(b) Includes 82 visitor visas issued in Bombay. in the 
period July-December 1984 (inclusive). 
Source: Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 


LYP: International Conference on the 


- Role of Students and Young People 


in Development and Peace 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 November 1985: 

(1) Is the Government providing any financial 
support to the International Conference on the 
Role of Students and Young People in Develop- 
ment and Peace to be held in Adelaide in 
December 1985; if so, what amount. 

(2) Is the conference being sponsored by the 
Asian Students Association and is the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation known as the General 
Union of Palestinian Students a constituent mem- 
ber of the Asian Students Association. 

(3) Have there been any applications by mem- 
bers of the General Union of Palestinian Students 
for visas to enter Australia. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) In response to an application from the 
Australian Students International Network for a 
grant under the Grants to International Confer- 
ences Scheme, the Special Minister for State 
authorised a grant of $5000 to support the holding 
of an Asian Students Association Workshop in 
Adelaide from 1 to 10 December 1985. The 
Workshop is entitled ‘Enhancing Student and 
Youth Participation in Development and Peace in 
the South and South East Asian Region: A Review 
of International Youth Year’. It is being co- 
sponsored by the Australian Students International 
Network, which is a member of the Asian Students 
Association, and by the Australian Council for 
Overseas Aid and the Youth Affairs Council of 
Australia. 

(2) and (3) The General Union of Palestinian 
Students is understood to be a member of the 
Asian Students Association. According to informa- 
tion in the application for a Government grant 
from the Australian Students International Net- 
work, overseas student and youth delegates ex- 
pected to attend the workshop will be mostly from 
15 South and South East Asian and South Pacific 





countries and will not include representatives of 


the General Union of Palestinian Students. . 
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Australia-PNG relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
17 November 1985: 

(1) Will the Minister for Foreign Affairs provide 
information about the effect on Australia-Papua 
New Guinea relations following the change of 
government which took place on 21 November 
1985. 

(2) What is the present level of Australian aid to 
Papua New Guinea. 

(3) How does the present level of aid compare 
to years 1982-83, 1983-84 and 1984-85. 

(4) How will Australia’s relations with Papua 
New Guinea be affected by the sudden demise of 
the Somare administration in political, financial 
and diplomatic terms. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) The change of government in Papua New 
Guinea on 21 November confirms the commit- 
ment of that country to democratic processes, a 
commitment | have applauded on numerous 
occasions. In sending messages of congratulations 
to Prime Minister Wingti, the Prime Minister and | 
looked forward to working with our Papua New 
Guinea counterparts to support the very close and 
co-operative relationship that exists between our 
two countries. The Prime Minister extended an 
invitation to Mr Wingti to visit Australia. 

(2) The estimated total of Australian aid to PNG 
in 1985-86 is $326386000. Of this 
$302 799 000 will be supplied as direct budget 
support. 

(3) The following table compares the current 
level of Australian aid to PNG with the level of aid 
supplied over the past three years. 


Australian aid to PNG 1982-83 to 1985-86: current and constant prices 
($’000) 





Current prices 


Constant 1979-80 prices 





Budget Total Budget Total 
Year support aid support aid 
PGES x ociwtehesed ace Kamae kKE ewe 262 772 274 947 195 224 204 270 
je tO a ae Se ee Ar, 288 110 302 280 198 971 208 757 
MORE EPEAN aes! s! ca undue and Sex TETON 299 007 320 199 194 793 208 599 
1985-86 (budget estimate) ................ 302 799 326 386 183 961 198 290 
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Betip, Madang, Papua New Guinea. (Photo courtesy of the Papua New Guinea High Commission, Canberra). 
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International Year of Peace: funding 
arrangements 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


= Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 November: 
(1) What is the budgetted expenditure for the 
< International Year of Peace in each State and 
Territory. 

(2) Who are the members of the International 
Year of Peace organising committees in each State 
and Territory and on what basis were they 
selected. 

(3) How will decisions related to the funding of 
local International Year of Peace projects be 
made. 

(4) Was any funding for the International Year 
of Peace been paid prior to 31 October 1985; if 
so, (a) to which groups, (b) for what projects and 
(c) on whose applications. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The budgetted expenditure for the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace 1986 in each State and 
Territory, for 1985-86, is: 

(a) NSW — $90 000 

(b) Vic. — $90 000 

(c) Qld — $40 000 

(d) SA — $27 000 

(e) WA — $27 000 

(f) Tas. — $11 000 

(g) ACT — $10 000 

(h) NT — $5000 

(2) The members of the International Year of 
Peace (IYP) organising committees in each State 
and Territory were selected on the basis of the 
need for such committees to be broadly repre- 
sentative of the community and the need to 
involve community groups which had shown a 
concern for peace, security and disarmament 
issues. The names of the committees and their 
membership are as follows: 

(a) NSW IYP Committee 
Mr Michael Easson Assistant Secretary, NSW 


(Chairman) Labor Council 

Mr Jim Moore NSW Premier's 
Department 
Australian 


Parliamentarians for 
Prevention of Nuclear 
War Committee 
Australian Conservation 


| Mr M.F. Keane 










Ar Bob Phelps 


ie Foundation 

“Ms Audrey Australian Anti- 
“McDonald Apartheid Movement 
| (NSW Branch); 
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Ms Kerri-Ann jones Union of Australian 


Women 
Mr Brian Hickey Senior Foreign Affairs 
Representative, Sydney 
Mrs Mavis Secretary, Australian 
Robertson* Coalition for 


Disarmament and Peace 
Scientists Against 
Nuclear Arms 

Amnesty International 
Nuclear Free Zone 
Secretariat, Sydney 


Mr Russel Bolton 


Mr David Begg 
Ms Helen Anderson 


Town Hall 

Mr Dart Scout Association of 
Australia 

Ms Ann Byrne Action for World 


Development 
Australian Peace 
Committee 


Ms Babs Fuller-Quin 


Lt.-Col. Bert Hill The Salvation Army 

Dr John Smith Australian Red Cross 
Society 

Mr Bill Liddell RSL 

Ms Deborah Brooks People for Nuclear 
Disarmament 

Ms Vivienne Women’s International 

Abraham League for Peace and 


Freedom 

Chairman, Catholic 
Commission for Justice 
and Peace 

National Peace and 
Security Committee, Law 
Council of Australia 
Australian People for 
Health, Education and 
Development Abroad 

* Also a member of the National Consultative 
Committee on Peace and Disarmament. 


Mr Jeffrey Kildea* 


Mr Michael Flynn 


Ms Helen McCue 


(b) Qld IYP Co-ordinating Group 


Mr John Fien (Interim Geography Teachers 
Chairperson) Association 
Mr Les Douglas Senior Foreign Affairs 


Representative, Brisbane 
Local Baha ‘i Assembly 
RSL (Queensland) 
People for Nuclear 
Disarmament in 
Queensland 
Queensland Trades and 
Labour Council 

Nuclear Free and 
independent Pacific Co- 
ordinating Committee 
Queensland Ecumenical 
Council 

Representing Youth 


Mrs Betty Hindson 
Mr Barry McDonald 
Rev. Noel Preston 


Mr Stewart Rose 


Mrs Joan Shears 


Mrs Marie Walsh 


Ms Malgosia Zlobicki 
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(c) SA TYP Co-ordinating Group 


(1) Executive 
Mr Paul Dunstan 
(Chairman) 

Mr John Steinle 


Mrs Heather 
Southcott 


Mr Bob Barklay 


Mr Ken Harrison 


Ms Judith Barr 
Mr Peter Bassett 


Furnishing Trade Union 
of SA 

State Government 
(Director-General of 
Education) 

President, United 
Nations Association (SA 
Branch) 

United Trades and 
Labour Council 
(Secretary of the 
Seamen's Union) 
Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry Inc. 

Media (Radio SND) 
Senior Foreign Affairs 
Representative, Adelaide 


(2) Consultative Group 


Mr John Moriaty 


Mrs Peggy Berndt 


Mr Rod Gray 
Mrs Chris Lindop 


Mrs Elizabeth 
Stevenson 


Mr Jim Redden 


Mr Stephen Darley 
Ms Karen Gibb 

Mr John Bailey 

To be advised 


Dr L. Torop 


Miss Denise James 
Dr R. Catley 


Mrs Margaret Forte 
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Director, Aboriginal 
Affairs Office 
President, Australian 
Federation of University 
Women (SA) 

Australian Peace 
Committee 

Australian Red Cross 
Society (SA Division) 
Council of Churches — 
SA (Religious Society of 
Friends Representative) 
Development Education 
Group (Australian Red 
Cross Society — SA 
Division) 

Secretary, People for 
Nuclear Disarmament 
Quaker Peace 
Committee 

Deputy State President, 
RSL 

Rotary International 
Representative 
Scientists Against 
Nuclear War (SA 
Branch) (Physics 
Department, University 
of Adelaide) 

Secretary, Union of 
Australian Women 

The University of 
Adelaide 

Women’s International 
League for Peace and 
Freedom 


Mrs Gene Wenham 





Executive Director, 
Young Women’s 
Christian Association 
(SA) - 


(d) WA State Co-ordinating Committee for IYP 


1986 


(1) Individuals 
Dr Harry Cohen 
(Chairman) 


Mrs Betty Mcintosh 


Dr Philip jennings 


Mrs May O’Brien 


Mrs Eva Giorgi 


Dr Veronica Brady 


Rev. Peter Ferguson 


Mrs Janet Holmes 
a’Court 


Mrs Golda Alexander 


Convenor, People for 
Nuclear Disarmament 
(WA Branch) and 
Convenor, Medical 
Association for the 
Prevention of War (WA 
Branch) 

Vice President, United 
Nations Association (WA 
Branch) and 
International Delegate, 
Women’s International 
League for Peace and 
Freedom 

President, Scientists 
Against Nuclear Arms 
(WA Branch) (Physics 
Department, Murdoch 
University) 

Acting Superintendent, 
Aboriginal Education 
Branch, WA Department 
of Education 

Secretary, Teachers for 
Nuclear Disarmament 
Staff Representative, 
University of Western 
Australia 

Anglican Chaplain, West 
Australia Institute of 
Technology 

Senate Member, 
University of Western 
Australia | 
Managing Director, Tank 
Degassing Pty Ltd 


(2) Representatives of Organisations 


Rev. Wesley Hartley 


Mr David Procopis 


Rev. Keith Dowding 


Mr John Surridge 


Mr Norm 


President, United. 
Nations Association of 
Australia (WA Branch) 
Co-ordinator, Volunteer 
services Department, 
Red Cross Society (WA) 
WA Multi-Cultural and 
Ethnic Affairs 
Commission 

State Executive Member, 
RSL (WA Branch) 

W.A. Trades and Labour 
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Council (Secretary, 
Federated Miscellaneous 
Workers Union, WA) 
Co-ordinator, 


Marlborough 


k Mr Scott Christie 


Community Aid Abroad 
| (WA) 
Mr Frank Lindsey WA Youth Bureau 
Ms Ida Lloyd National Council of 
ie Women (WA Branch) 


Member, Catholic 
Commission for Justice 
and Peace 
State Government 
(Policy Secretariat, WA 
a Department of Premier 
mo and Cabinet) 
Mr Gavan Bromilow Senior Foreign Affairs 
Representative, Perth 
(e) NT IYP Consultative Group 
The Steering Committee comprises: 
Rev. David Russell Uniting Church 
(Convenor) 
Mr Paul Douglas 


o : _Ms Janet Hay 


Mr Bob Ginbey 


Darwin North Rotary 
Club 

Amnesty International, 
Christians for Peace, and 
the NT Peace Council 
Interact and Rotaract 
(Rotary) and Youth Work 


Ms Anne Wharton 


Ms Shirley Houston 


Mr Bob Walker NT Peace Council 
Mr Hugh Crawford Amalgamated Metal 
Workers and Shipwrights 
Union 
> Mrs Robyn Crompton Labour Women 
< Ms Louise Finch Early Childhood 
Educator 
(f) Vic. YP Consultative Group — to be deter- 
mined. 
(g) Tas. IYP Consultative Group — to be 
determined. 


(h) ACT IYP Consultative Group — to be 

- determined. 
| (3) Decisions related to the funding of Interna- 
tional Year of Peace State-Territory projects will 
be made on the basis of applications made on IYP 
= Grant Application forms which are accompanied 
by guidelines. Applications are forwarded in the 
- first instance to the IYP Secretariat, Sydney and 
< Canberra, which registers and acknowledges the 
application. The original application form, 
together with any attachments forwarded with the 
lication and with additional photocopies of 
e application form, is forwarded to the relevant 
State or Territory International Year of Peace 
Group where it is considered. Any recommenda- 
on for project funding from the budgetted 
expenditure will be forwarded to me for consid- 
eration and approval through my Department. 
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(4) No funding for the International Year of 
Peace 1986 has been paid, against the budgetted 
expenditure stated in (1) above, to any groups or 
State-Territory projects prior to 31 October 1985. 


Pacific area defence equipment 
exhibition 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 12 November 1985: 

(1) What is the (a) extent and (b) nature of 
Australian Government involvement in the prop- 
osed Pacific area defence equipment exhibition to 
be held in Sydney in 1986. 

(2) Which Australian companies will be in- 
volved in the exhibition. 

(3) What Australian defence products are cur- 
rently exported and which could be regarded as 
arms trade. 

(4) What are the criteria by which Australia 
decides whether these exports should be per- 
mitted. 

(5) To which countries are arms exported. 

(6) Have any applications to export arms been 
refused: if so, what were the details of the 
applications. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) The Pacific Area Defence Exhibition 
(PADEX) was to have been a private venture 
organised by Desiko Pty Ltd. The directors of 
Desiko have decided not to proceed with the 
exhibition. Government policy is to decide the 
level and nature of support for particular defence 
exhibitions on a case-by-case basis. As 1986 is the 
International Year of Peace the Government 
decided that it would be inappropriate for the 
Government to provide support for PADEX. 

(3) In the financial year 1984-85 approvals 
were sought for the promotion, negotiations relat- 
ing to, and export of the following types of military 
equipment; small arms, and components of small 
arms, ammunition, firing devices, sonobuoys, dart 
target equipment, missiles, ammunition, radio 
components, transport and other aircraft and 
vehicles. 

(4) The export of arms and defence equipment 
from Australia is controlled under Schedule 13 of 
the Customs (Prohibited Exports) Regulations of 
the Customs Act 1901. Current guidelines for the 
export of defence materiel take account of foreign 
and domestic political implications, strategic fac- 
tors and the need for viable defence industries in 
Australia. Proposals to export Australian defence 
equipment are considered on a case by case basis. 
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As a general rule, exports to countries engaged in 
military conflict are not approved. Australia has 
also been very wary of exporting defence materiel 
in situations likely to result in military conflict. 
Exports are not approved where there is strong 
evidence that they would be used by the recipient 
primarily for the suppression of domestic opposi- 
tion, exports of defence materiel are prohibited to 
countries against which the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council had decided to take endorsement 
measures or where exports are proscribed under 
international instruments to which Australia is a 
party. 

(5) For the financial year 1984-85 arms were 
exported to the following countries. Belgium, 
Brunei, Holland, Hong Kong, India, Jordan, 
Malaysia, Mauritius, Nepal, New Zealand, Oman, 
Papua New Guinea, Portugal, Sri Lanka, Tonga, 
Trinidad, United States of America and United 
Kingdom. 

(6) During the last two years, there have been 
three rejections all relating to aircraft. The reasons 
for the rejection were that the countries involved 
were in a state of war or were not recognised as 
independent countries. 


CSIRO: biological research 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Science, 
upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 

What areas of biological research which have 
human health implications does the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Orga- 
nisation (CSIRO) undertake and what was the 
estimate of the expenditure on these programs for 
1985-86. 

Mr Barry Jones — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

The principal areas of biological research in 
CSIRO which have human health implications are 
human nutrition and food safety. The Division of 
Human Nutrition carries out most of the human 
nutrition research. The four programs of the 
Division are: 

è developmental biology — pre- and post-natal 
development of children, with special attention 
to the central nervous system; 

® control processes in growth and over-nutrition 
— regulation of energy and protein metabolism 
and development of obesity and diabetes; 

è diet, lipids and physiological functions — 
dietary lipids and nutrition — related diseases 
such as coronary heart disease and obesity; 

è nutritional epidemiology and behaviour — 
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relating observerd disease patterns to dietary 

and lifestyle factors. 

Food safety research is predominantly carried 
out in one program of the Division of Food 
Research: 

@ food safety and nutritional quality — preven- 
tion of food spoilage and poisoning by bacteria, 
fungi and viruses. | 
Total estimated expenditure on research on 

human nutrition and food safety in 1985-86, 

including a component for overhead costs, is 

$5955 million. 

Other biological research in CSIRO, for exam- 
ple core programs concerned with animal health 
and production, yields results from time to time 
that have relevance to human health. A number of 
examples are given below. As this research is 
primarily directed to other ends, an estimate of 
expenditure has not been made: 

è research on tissue growth in animals led to the 
discovery of compounds that promote the 
growth of blood vessels (Division of Molecular 
Biology). These compounds are being ex- 
amined for their application in wound healing 
and in lowering rejection of implantable pros- 
thetic devices; 

è analysis of the three dimensional structures of 
proteins has included a surface protein — 
neuraminidase — of the influenza virus (Divi- 
sion of Protein Chemistry). The information has 
given a new direction to the development of 
drugs to combat ‘flu; 

è studies of allergenic properties of foods in- 
cludes attempts to isolate and characterise the 
responsible proteins (Division of Food Research 
and Wheat Research Unit). The purified pro- 
teins may be effective in desensitising allergy 
sufferers; 

è monoclonal antibodies, which are used to 
study animal cell growth and differentiation 
(Division of Molecular Biology), have been 
prepared against human hormones for use as 
diagnostic agents. 

When CSIRO research yields findings with 
human health significance, the Organisation 
attempts to develop collaboration with medical 
scientists in hospitals or universities in order to 
take the research further. CSIRO has a Medical 
Research Liaison Committee which assists in 
promoting such collaboration. From time to time 
CSIRO receives funds from external funding 
bodies such as the National Health and Medical 
Research Council, the National Biotechnology 
Scheme, and State Cancer Councils, as well as 
from industry. CSIRO’s estimated expenditure of 
funds from these sources in 1985-86; for research 
with human health implications is approximately 
$500 000. 
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_ Transnational corporations: code of 
conduct 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
- Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
_ Affairs, upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 
~ (1) What action has been taken by Australia to 
= support the establishment within the United Na- 
=- tions of a comprehensive international informa- 
tion system on transnational corporations. 

(2) What action has been taken to support the 
development and adoption by the United Nations 
of an effective international code of conduct for 

a transnational corporations that is legally enforce- 
5 able and endowed with effective complaints and 
: supervisory machinery. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) As a member of the United Nations Austra- 
lia co-operates with the Commission on Trans- 
national Corporations to facilitate its gathering of 
information on transnational corporations. 

(2) The Commission on Transnational Corpora- 
tions is considering a United Nations draft code of 
conduct for Transnational Corporations (TNCs) 
which, in effect, is designed to ensure that the 
operations of TNCs in developing countries ‘re- 
spect the independence of the host country and 
enhance the prospect of self-reliance develop- 
ment.’ In common with other Western industrial- 
ised countries Australia supports the adoption of a 

-voluntary code, with comprehensive application 
to private, mixed and state-owned enterprises and 
which provides for fair, equitable and non- 
discriminatory treatment of TNCs by States in 
accordance with national and international law. 


... Australian uranium policy: exports 
»  toFrance 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Resources and Energy, upon notice, 
on 12 November 1985: 
~ (1) What is the Government's attitude to Au- 
stralian uranium exports to France. 

(2). Has government policy been breached by a 
ck of adequate safeguards resulting in Australian 
anium being sold to French buyers via in- 
rmediate third countries. 

(3) fs the Minister able to give an assurance that 
Australian uranium originally sold to the German 
company Urangesellschaft has not been resold to 
the French company Enership. 
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(4) If any such series of transactions have 
occurred, what were the dates of all relevant 
transactions. 

Mr Barry Jones — The Minister for Resources 
and Energy has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member’s question: 

(1) Government policy remains that Australian 
uranium will not be supplied for end-use in 
France, the bargo has not been supplied for 
end-use in France, the embargo remains intact. 

(3) and (4) The Government understands that 
Urangesellschaft entered into a contract with — 
Enership in December 1984 to supply it with 
Australian uranium. | refer the honourable mem- 
ber to a statement made by the Minister for Trade 
concerning this transaction on 21 February 
1985." 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, pages 


157-58. 


East Timor: international access 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 

What progress has been made in relation to 
efforts to enable an independent international 
mission to enter East Timor for the purpose of 
providing an independent and impartial report on 
conditions. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

While the Australian Government recognises 
the right of the Indonesian Government to deter- 
mine access to Indonesian provinces, it has 
continued to make known its concern to the 
Indonesian Government that international access 
be permitted to the province. As stated by the 
Prime Minister in Parliament on 22 August 1985," 
Australia’s recognition of Indonesian sovereignty 
over East Timor has enabled Australia to seek 
permission for visits to the province by Australian 
delegations, including by non-government orga- 
nisations. Both Australian parliamentary delega- 
tions, and representatives of the Australian and 
other international media have obtained Indone- 
sian permission to visit East Timor. Most recently, 
in October this year, a party of officials led by the 
Australian Ambassador to Indonesia visited East 
Timor. Further, the Australian Government has 
also supported access to East Timor for interna- 
tional humanitarian organisations and aid workers 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
750. 
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in line with our continuing concern about the 
human rights situation in the province. The 
Government is pleased to note in this respect that 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) and United Nations Children’s Fund (UN- 
ICEF) are operating in East Timor. Since Septem- 
ber 1975, the Australian Government has pro- 
vided about $9 million in relief assistance to East 
Timor, mainly through the ICRC and UNICEF. 


Regional nuclear tests: fallout risks 
to Darwin and Perth 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Andrew asked the Minister for Health, upon 
notice, on 12 November 1985: 


(1) Is the risk to (a) Darwin and (b) Perth, 
greater from the nuclear test sites at (i) Lop Nor, 
China and (ii) Semipalatinsk, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, than from the site at Moruroa. 


(2) What is the distance between (a) Darwin 
and (b) Perth and the nuclear test sites at (i) 
Moruroa, (ii) Lop Nor, China and (iii) Semipala- 
tinsk, USSR. 


Dr Blewett — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 


(1) Fallout from a nuclear explosion in the 
atmosphere at Moruroa would not pose a greater 
hazard to health of the population of Darwin and 
Perth than would fallout from a nuclear explosion 
of similar yield in the atmosphere at either Lop 
Nor or Semiplatinsk. 


(2) The shortest great circle distances between 
the centres in kilometres are approximately: 


To Darwin To Perth 
From Moruroa ........... 9 500 10 000 
From Lop Nor............ 7 200 8 400 
From Semipalatinsk... - 8 700 10 000 


However, the established patterns of atmos- 
pheric circulation in the two hemispheres usually 
lead to airborne debris from a nuclear explosion at 
Moruroa, Lop Nor or Semipalatinsk being carried 
eastward from the explosion site. Even for high 
yield explosions, injecting debris into the stratos- 
phere, most of the fallout would occur in the band 
of latitudes centred on the latitude of the test site. 
Fallout would not be expected to move directly to 
Australia by the shortest routes listed above. For 
example, with a nuclear explosion at Moruroa, 
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the airborne debris would travel more than 
25 000 kilometres eastwards around the world 
before reaching Australia. 


World Heritage Listing: rainforest 
conservation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Sanders asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, upon notice, on 6 November 1985: 

(1) Is the Federal Government going to imple- 
ment the recommendations of its rainforest work- 
ing group report, and will finance be made 
available for the acquisition of the key en- 
dangered rainforest areas, as outlined in the 
report. 

(2) When is the Government going to nominate 
the rainforests for World Heritage Listing as there 
are only 77 days left for World Heritage Listing 
this year. 

(3) Will the Government act as a matter of 
urgency to save the last virgin strands of rainforest. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) The working group on rainforest conserva- 
tion recommended a comprehensive and flexible 
range of measures that the Government could take 
in conjunction with the States and the Northern 
Territory to promote rainforest conservation. Ac- 
quisition of key areas of privately owned rainforest 
and action to promote the preservation of key 
virgin rainforest form part of the recommended 
measures. The Government shortly will consider 
proposals for rainforest conservation, based on the 
working group report and public comments on it. 

(2) The Government has already conveyed to 
UNESCO in Paris a nomination for World Herit- 
age listing of the New South Wales rainforests. 
The Government has made it clear that the wet 
tropic rainforests of north-east Queensland will 
only be nominated for inclusion on the World 
Heritage List with the agreement of the Queens- 
land Government. The Government is of the view 
that a co-operative, not confrontationist approach 
is the best way of conserving Australia’s rainforest 
resources. The co-operation achieved with the 
Queensland Government in the preparation of the 
working group report is an indication of the 
fruittulness of that approach. 

-(3) When the Government has considered 
what actions it will take to protect Australia’s 
remaining rainforest the decision will be 
announced publicly. 
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‘Philippines: investment in Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
“Hansard on 11 February: 
. Senator Bolkus — | refer the Minister represent- 
ing the Treasurer to reports in recent days of 
investments within Australia by members of the 
“Marcos family and Administration. Can the Minis- 
ter ensure that the Foreign Investment Review 
Board (FIRB) makes available details of applica- 
tions for investment in Australia from Philippines 
citizens? If not, can the Minister make representa- 
tions to the Board to ensure a change of policy in 
order that the Australian public can be made 
— aware of the level of such investment in this 
* ~~. country, as is the public of the United States of 
3 America made aware of the level of investment of 
the corrupt Marcos regime in the United States of 
America? 

Senator Walsh — In response to the earlier part 
of the question, in some cases the Treasurer does 
issue press releases on particular FIRB proposals 
but it is not standard practice to do so. According 
to the note | have from the Treasurer, it is not 
regarded by him as being appropriate in every 
case that press releases giving details of particular 
takeover bids should be issued. On the occasions 
when a press release has come out, as a matter of 
historical fact none involving Philippines com- 
panies or, | presume, companies owned by 
Philippines interests has been released. According 

- to FIRB data, Philippines companies and investors 
have been minor investors in Australia. During the 
six years to 1984-85 decisions were made on 15 
investment proposals involving Philippines in- 
terests and 14 of those were approved. Total 
expenditure by Philippines interests was some 
$12.5 million. In regard to the second part of the 
question — that is, if the information is not 
normally released, will it be released in this case 
— | think | can do no more than pass on that 
request to the Treasurer for his response. 


Koalas 


_. The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 

Senator Missen asked the Minister representing 
ë Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment, 
pon notice, on 11 November 1985: 

~(1) How is the disease Chlamypia Psittaci 
~ transmitted among koalas, and what is the incuba- 
tion period of the disease. 

~ (2) What is the normal titre of Chlamypia 
< Psittaci in a koala. 
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(3) Is the exporting of koalas by the Australian 
Government exposing overseas zoo populations 
to a highly contagious and deadly disease. 


(4) Can the Minister explain why Japanese zoos 
are able to obtain koalas when Australian sanc- 
tuaries are not. : 

(5) Will the Minister detail what funds the 
Government has allocated in the current financial 
year to koala research and habitat restoration. 


(6) Which koalas died recently in Japan, and 
will the Minister provide: 
(a) the veterinary reports made prior to de- 
spatch of the koalas to Japan; and 
(b) the autopsy reports. 


(7) Can the Minister provide a definition of 
‘captive populations’ of koalas. 


Senator Ryan — The Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 


(1) The mode of transmission of the disease 
organism Chlamypia Psittaci is not known. In 
koalas the organism has been linked to diseases of 
the respiratory, reproductive and urinary systems 
and to eye diseases. There is evidence that the 
disease may be transmitted venereally, congeni- 
tally and by insects or dust particles. 

The incubation period of the disese in koalas is 
not known. 

(2) In this context, a titre is a measurement of 
the concentration of antibodies in the blood. 
Antibodies are produced by the animal in re- 
sponse to an infection, including infection by 
Chlamydia psittaci. The antibody titre of an 
uninfected animal would be zero. Once infection 
starts, the antibody titre increases at varying rates, 
sometimes up to 2000:1. Once the infection has 
been overcome, antibody levels decrease and 
often a residual antibody titre remains for some 
years. This residual titre could range from 4:1 to 
64:1. 

Thus the antibody titre of Chlamydia psittaci in 
a koala depends on whether or not the animal is 
infected and on the stage of infection. 

(3) Before any koala is considered for export, 
tests must be conducted to establish it is free from 
an infection of Chlamydia psittaci. It is important 
to note that the organism Chlamydia psittaci is not 
confined to koalas in Australia, but is found in a 
large number of different species of animals and in 
a number of other countries around the world. 

(4) The acquisition from Australia of koalas by 
Japanese and any other overseas zoos is governed 
by the Wildlife Protection (Regulation of Exports 
and Imports) Act 1982. This Act controls export of 
Australian native wildlife but does not regulate the 
acquisition of koalas by sanctuaries in Australia. 
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Such activities are governed by the nature con- 
servation laws of the States and Northern Terri- 
tory. The honourable senator may wish to pursue 
his inquiries with the nature conservation author- 
ities in the States and the Northern Territory. 

(5) The Koala Conservation Program launched 
by the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment 
in june this year, will address many of the 
deficiencies in our knowledge of koalas. Amer- 
ican Express International has contributed 
$200 000 towards the program and the Govern- 
ment contribution includes the administrative 
costs, public awareness material and $20 000 for 
scientific research with a $10 000 forward com- 
mitment into 1986-87. 

(6) One female koala died at Tama Zoo, Tokyo, 
and one female koala died at Kagoshima Zoo, 
Nagoya, Japan. 

(a) Yes, 

(b) Yes. 

(7) If the honourable senator is referring to the 
use of the words ‘in captivity’ as stated in 
Condition 6 of the Conditions for the export of 
Koalas, which was tabled in Parliament in 
September 1984, these words require that any 
koala proposed for export must have been bred in 
captivity or held in captivity for at least 12 
months. 


Philippines: presidential elections 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Langmore — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and relates to the 
Philippine election. | ask the Minister: What is the 
Government's response to the intensifying impas- 
se in the Philippines in which Mrs Aquino claims 
to have won majority support during the presiden- 
tial elections but Mr Marcos refuses to concede 
defeat? 

Mr Hayden — In answer to the honourable 
member, it is a little early to make any definitive 
statement about the position on the part of this 
Government. The honourable member would 
have noted that other governments are adopting 
the same attitude by practice. The reason is simply 
that the count of the vote in the Philippines has 
not been concluded. As honourable .members 
would be aware from newspaper reporting, under 
the Constitution the count has to be conducted in 
the National Assembly. Under the Constitution it 
is supposed to be completed within 15 days 
unless there are pressing reasons of national 
importance which justify its being extended. | 
would sincerely trust that that provision was not 
invoked because | think it would add to the 
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Mrs Cory Aquino. (Photo courtesy of Philippines 
Embassy). 


suspicion and doubt which is manifest concerning 
this election. 

The Government feels gravely disturbed at the 
accounts which have come forward about irregu- 
larities and fraud in connection with the conduct 
of this election. As soon as the vote is concluded 
and when substantial and substantiable reports on 
the conduct of the election by observers are 
available and have been studied, we will be in a 
position to make a considered statement, and that 
statement will form the basis of our attitude in the 
bilateral contact we have with the Philippines 
thereafter. 

The things that disturb us are, for instance, a 
statement issued on 10 February by the joint 
leader of the international observer team orga- 
nised by the United States Republican and Demo- 
cratic Party Institutes observing that polling and 
counting proceeded is some areas without inci- 
dent. It noted, however, that irregularities and 
abuses had occurred. It referred, to be specific, to 
irregularities in polling procedures, such as im- 
properly locked and sealed ballot boxes and 
election returns, the absence of voters’ names on 
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_ voting precinct roles, especially in Manila, and 
‘the ineffective application of measures to prevent 
multiple voting. The leaders referred also to 
-abuses designed to affect the outcome of the vote, 
-© such as vote buying, intimidation, snatching of 
-ballot boxes, tampered election returns and refus- 
-al of admission to polling places of observers from 
the National Citizens Movement for Free Elec- 
< tions, or NAMFREL. Officials of the independent 
coos NAMEREL have cited fraud in 56 of the country’s 
74 provinces. Senator Lugar, leader of the United 
States official observer team, has expressed con- 
cern about a deliberate delay in the publication of 
voting figures which could facilitate manipulation 
5 of the vote. 
Bee At a more immediate and domestic level, an 
| Australian commercial television team from 
Channel 7, was interrupted at a polling place by a 
team of what were described as ‘armed goons’, 
who took away their television and sound record- 
ing equipment. One of these so described ‘armed 
goons’ held a gun, a cocked firearm, near the 
head of the cameraman and fired it, leaving the 
cameraman in an understandable state of stress 
and shock for some time after. | understand these 
‘goons’ sought to tamper with the voting boxes at 
that ballot centre. 

We note with concern these reports of serious 
anomalies and fraud. As | said, we will carefully 
consider all the facts which become available to 
us. 

Having said that, | think it is very important to 
put this on the record: The serious economic and 
social problems which afflict the Philippines are 
not going to be fixed up by an election, whatever 
its outcome. They will require the application of 
determined policies to bring about social and 
economic redistribution as a consequence of a 
wide-ranging program of reform. In turn, that will 
require determination on the part of whoever the 
authorities are to confront entrenched interests in 

~~ that community, be they cronies or oligarchs, or 

. the strong-armed goons who were described to 

the House by me a few seconds ago. Unless 
government is prepared to do that, | am afraid the 
prognosis for the social and political future of the 

Philippines is a very depressing one. 


_. Torres Strait: inclusion in Great 
Barrier Reef Marine Park 
The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 
< Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment, upon notice, on 29 November 
1985: 
> -What steps has the Commonwealth taken to 
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seek to include the Torres Strait in the Great 
Barrier Reef Marine Park following ratification of 
the Torres Strait Treaty. 

Mr Cohen — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

Ratification of the Torres Strait Treaty on 15 
February 1985 brought into effect the Torres Strait 
‘Protected Zone’ which was established by the 
Treaty inter alia to protect and preserve the marine 
environment and the indigenous fauna and flora 
in and in the vicinity of the Protected Zone. 

Consequently, most of the area north of the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park has an environ- 
mental protection regime already in place. | 

Preliminary consideration is being given to 
extension of the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park to 
include the small residual area up to the southern 
boundary of the Protected Zone. This would, 
however, require amendment to the Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park Act 1975. 


Immigration program: community 
relations and unemployment 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Elstob asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
upon notice, on 20 May 1985. 

(1) Is the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs aware of recent surveys which have 
highlighted the attitudes of young people, in 
particular, their negative attitudes on the Austra- 
lian immigration program and the effects it has by 
reducing their employment opportunities. 

(2) Can the Minister indicate if any of the 
school educational materials developed by the 
Human Rights Commission have referred to or 
explained the facts of the issue referred to in (1) 
above; if not, would the Minister consider addres- 
sing the link between community relations and 
unemployment. 

Senator Grimes — The Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) | am advised that none of the current 
educational materials developed by the Human 
Rights Commission directly refers to or explains 
the issue of Australia’s immigration program and 
its effect on employment opportunities for young 
people. However, the Commission’s manual for 
teachers Teaching for Human Rights; activities for 
schools raises the issue of unemployment in a very 
open-ended way (page 98) and any link to the 
immigration program could well be canvassed in 
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discussions. The manual also has a section on 
non-discrimination — racism under which atti- 
tudes to the effect of immigration on employment 
opportunities might readily become a subject for 
analysis. This is particularly so as the International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, which the Human Rights 
Commission promotes, includes the right to work 
among aspects of Article 5. 

| understand that the teachers’ manual will be 
rewritten shortly at which time more attention will 
be paid to immigration and employment and 
related attitudes. The Commission is also prepar- 
ing an anti-racism handbook, designed for com- 
munity relations work more generally, which will 
refer to the debate about immigration and unem- 
ployment, and highlight the need for better 
socioeconomic and political explanations for 
what some Australians see as a link between the 
two. 

My Department conducts and is expanding a 
community awareness program which focuses on 
explaining the level and composition of migrant 
and refugee intakes and the social and economic 
implications of these intakes. One of the aims of 
the program is to foster among young people 
positive attitudes towards the multicultural nature 
of our society. Resource materials for schools are 
developed as a part of this program. 

The Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs, 
which is located in my portfolio, also plays an 
important role in developing community aware- 
ness of the diverse cultures in Australia and 
promoting tolerance, understanding and a society 
which is just and equitable. A recent initiative was 
the preparation, in conjunction with the Victorian 
Department of Education, of an educational dis- 
play of materials to further awareness among 
primary and post-primary students of the different 
people who make up Australian society. The 
display has been exhibited throughout Victoria 
and plans are being made to take the project to 
other States in 1986. 


Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 

Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment, upon notice, on 12 November 
1985. 

(1) To what year did the population estimate of 
16 million kangaroos given in the House relate." 


T. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, September 1985, 


page 886. 
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(2) Was a telex recently sent by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs to the Australian Embassy in 
Brussels stating that in July 1985 a leading 
authority, Dr Graeme Caughley, estimated that 
there were around 19 million kangaroos in 
Australia; if so, what action has his Department 
taken to correct the information. 

(3) Will he provide a detailed statement show- 
ing the (a) dates and (b) means by which the 1984 
kangaroo population estimates were made public. 

(4) Is there an upper or lower limit of accepta- 
bility of the size of kangaroo populations. 

(5) Will he provide details of the indices of 
abundance and age-sex structure of populations 
as provided by State wildlife authorities to the 
Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service. 

(6) Will he provide information on any other 
surveys of (a) population characteristics, (b) sea- 
sonal conditions, (c) previous harvest levels, (d) 
land use trends and (e) known distributions of the 
species of kangaroos commercially harvested. 

Mr Cohen — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) My statement that ‘the population is prob- 
ably closer to 16 million’ related to 1985 and is an 
indication of the order of magnitude of population 
rather than a definitive figure. 

(2) The Department of Foreign Affairs has 
advised that a news item reported in The Austra- 
lian of 25 july 1985 quoting Dr Caughley as 
estimating a kangaroo population of 19 million, 
was routinely copied to the Brussels Embassy 
without comment. Dr Caughley subsequently 
wrote to The Australian and telexed the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs on 30 August 1985, 
advising that the estimate related to 1981 and not 
1985. The Brussels Embassy was advised of this in 
a cable dated 9 September 1985. 

(3) Kangaroo population estimates for areas 
aerially surveyed in 1984 were released by the 
Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service 
(ANPWS) as the researchers and organisations 
involved gave their authorisation. Details of the 
surveys and dates of release are summarised 
below. Unless otherwise specified the means of 
release was as a response to a request for that 
information. 

(i) Western Australia, ANPWS survey 
(a) 4 September 1984 
(b) joint press release issued by Mr Evans, 
Western Australian Minister for Fisher- 
ies and Wildlife and myself. 

(ii) Parts of Queensland and South Australia, 

ANPWS survey 

(a) 9 April 1985 

(b) Senate Select Committee on Animals 
Welfare, ANPWS submission. 
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© (iii) Queensland Pastoral Zone, CSIRO survey 

(a) 24 April 1985 

(b) Official Hansard Report of Senate 
Select Committee on Animal Welfare 
incorporating ANPWS letter of 17 April 

i 1985 to Committee. 

-< fiv) New South Wales, New South Wales 
| National Parks and Wildlife Service 

(NSWNPWS) survey 

(a) 23 May 1985 

(b) Following agreement between ANPWS 
and NSWNPWS. 


(v) South Australia, University of Sydney sur- 
vey for South Australian National Parks and 
we Wildlife Service (SANPWS) 
gfe (a) 4 June 1985 
(b) Following agreement between 
ANPWS, the University of Sydney and 
SANPWS. 


(4) Kangaroo management in Australia oper- 
ates to maintain kangaroo populations over their 
natural ranges and to contain their deleterious 
effects on other land management practices. 
Natural denisites of kangaroos vary throughout 
their distribution and depending upon local en- 
vironmental factors. It is thus not possible to state 
definitively what would be acceptable upper or 
lower limits to populations. 

(5) and (6) Detailed information on these 
aspects is contained in the Australian National 
Parks and Wildlife Service Publication Kangaroo 
Management Programs of the Australian States. 


Aid: Non-Government 
Organisations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 15 November 1985: 

(1) Is it a fact that (a) some of the major 
recommendations contained in the Jackson Com- 
mittee Report! relate to the role of voluntary 

agencies in the delivery of overseas aid and (b) 
“these agencies work at the local level, are 
extremely cost effective and are strongly sup- 
~. ported by the Australian community. 

< (2) Are small scale community projects, such 
-as those supported by voluntary agencies, recog- 
nised as an effective way to achieve qualitative 
hange in developing countries; if so, when will 
make a decision on the Jackson Committee 
ecommendations concerning funding via volun- 
‘tary agencies. 
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(3) Is it a fact that (a) a reallocation of 0.5 per 
cent of the total aid budget to the voluntary sector 
would allow those agencies to meet their forward | 
commitments and (b) this would not require any 
increase in the total aid budget. 

(4) Is the current allocation of official aid 
funded through voluntary agencies (a) 1 per cent 
in Australia and (b) an average of 5-6 per cent over 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) countries; if so, does he 
intend to raise the level of funding to voluntary 
agencies to the OECD figure and over what 
period. 

(5) Does he intend to respond to the humanita- 
rian concern shown by the Australian community 
to the drought and famine affected countries in 
Africa by continuing support via voluntary agen- 
cies working in Africa. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) (a) Yes, the Jackson Report did contain a 
series of recommendations on voluntary agencies, 
i.e. Non-Government Organisations (NGOs), and 
their role in development. 

(b) Most NGOs in Australia receive strong 
public support. Their projects and programs are 
mostly at the local level and are low cost. 

(2) The Government recognises that small scale 
community projects are a most effective way to 
help the local people. In the 1985-86 Budget the 
Government has substantially increased the level 
of funds for the programs of NGOs to a total of 
$19.859 million. Details are given in Budget 
Paper No. 9. 

(3) (a) and (b) Information is not available on 
forward commitments of NGOs; it is not possible 
to confirm whether a re-allocation of the size 
suggested would accommodate all such forward 
commitments. 

(4) (a) The programmed allocation of aid 
through NGOs is 1.9 per cent of the 1985-86 aid 
budget; this excludes unforeseen emergency aid 
and is likely to be exceeded (in 1984-85 the figure 
was 2.5 per cent). 

(b) There is no official OECD average of aid 
through NGOs but the figure of 5-6 per cent is 
around the median for those OECD countries 
which report on their use of non-governmental 
channels. | announced on 28 November 1985? 
that further increases in subsidies for projects of 
NGOs were justified, though further long-term 
growth in these subsidies would need to be 
commensurate with the capacity of NGOs to 
mobilise public support and to deliver the in- 
creased allocation. 





2. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 11, November 1985, 
page 1124. 
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(5) The Government is continuing to respond 
to the famine in Africa by providing substantial 
relief assistance through various channels includ- 
ing NGOs. In the 1985-86 allocation for NGOs 
programs of $19.859 million, $5.272 million has 
been earmarked as food and other emergency aid 
through NGOs for the victims of drought in Africa. 


Apartheid: Australian companies 
operating in South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Trade, upon 
notice, on 28 March 1985: 

(1) Which Australian companies currently in- 
vest in South Africa. 

(2) What is the leading economic activity of 
each of these companies. 

(3) What guidelines does the Australian Gov- 
ernment impose on Australian companies operat- 
ing in South Africa. 

(4) Is he able to say whether the wages and 
conditions of overseas employees of these Austra- 
lian companies differ from (a) those in Australia of 
the same companies, and (b) those of other South 
African firms within the same industry groups. 

(5) Do the wages and conditions of the over- 
seas employees of the Australian companies differ 
between (a) black and white, and (b) female and 
male. 

(6) Do any of these Australian companies 
employ black workers who are separated from 
their families in the Bantus land, live in single sex 
hostels and are employed on a contract basis. 

(7) Which of these companies recognise repre- 
sentative black trade unions. 

Mr Dawkins — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Information supplied to the Department of 
Trade by Australian firms regarding their overseas 
trading and investment activities is given on the 
basis that it will be treated as ‘commercial in 
confidence’. To ensure maintenance of this essen- 
tial line of communication between the Depart- 
ment and Australian industry, it is practice not to 
divulge publicly such commercial information, 
relating to any overseas market, supplied by 
Australian firms to the Department. 

(2) The leading economic activity of the Au- 
stralian companies with current investments in 
South Africa, known to the Department of Trade, 
is manufacturing. Interests lie particularly in heavy 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 


337 and the Daily Hansard (Representatives), 29 
November 1985, page 4083. 
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and automotive engineering and componentry, 
chemicals, cement products, food processing and 
security equipment. 

(3) The Australian Government has introduced 
a formal voluntary code of conduct’ to be 
observed by Australian companies with commer- 
cial interests in South Africa. The code entered 
into effect on 29 November 1985, when the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs announced in Parlia- 
ment that relevant interest groups and the Govern- 
ment had reached agreement on the final practical 
details of the code. The code provides a set of 
practical guidelines for the South African opera- 
tions of Australian companies, which are broadly 
consistent with their legal obligations and 
accepted standards of social responsibility in 
Australia. The objective of the code is to encour- 
age Companies to end discriminatory employment 
practices on racial grounds. It provides for regular 
reporting by the Australian firms on the degree of 
compliance with the code by the South African 
affiliates, and establishes a mechanism for moni- 
toring. 

(4) to (7) The information requested in paras 
(4)-(7) of the honourable member’s question is not 
available, but is the subject of a questionnaire to 
be completed by companies complying with the 
code of conduct. 


Australia-U.S. joint defence facilities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Sanders — | have a question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence. 
Firstly, does the Government agree that the 
strategy of the United States of America, as 
recently revealed by Admiral James Watkins in 
proceedings of the U.S. Naval Institute, of des- 
troying Soviet nuclear missile submarines at the 
outset of a conventional war makes the escalation 
of such a conflict to a nuclear war more likely? 
Secondly, does the Australian Government have 
any knowledge which would repudiate this being 
U.S. strategy? Thirdly, by relaying orders to United 
States hunter killer submarines to initiate first 
strike action against Soviet submarines, does the 
Government acknowledge that North West Cape 
would be fundamental to this strategy? Fourthly, 
in light of Mr Hayden’s 1984 statement that North 
West Cape would be closed if it were shown to 
support first strike plans, will the Government 
establish a public inquiry into the base’s functions 
with a view to terminating the lease forthwith? 

Senator Gareth Evans — It is the case that the 
United States Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
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< Watkins, published an article in January saying 
that, if a major conventional conflict broke out 
between the United States and the Union of Soviet 
_ Socialist Republics, the United States Navy might 
_ seek to attack Soviet submarines that carry long- 
~~ range ballistic missiles. However, it appears that 
-this is not a definite agreed policy but rather the 
-canvassing of one among many possibilities open 
to the United States of America in the event of a 
conventional conflict with the USSR. Certainly, 
the Australian Government is well aware of these 
and other developments, actual and possible, in 
the United States strategic doctrine. To the extent 
that the proposal has been canvassed in the way 
that it has been by Admiral Watkins, it would be 
fair to say, from an Australian defence analysis 
point of view, that the wisdom of such a strategy 
appears to us to be questionable. To attack Soviet 
strategic nuclear submarines during a major con- 
ventional conflict would appear to increase furth- 
er what would already be a high risk escalation to 
nuclear war. This would run quite counter to 
President Reagan’s repeated affirmations that a 
nuclear war cannot be won and must never be 
fought. 

As to the possible implications of this for the 
North West Cape, the Government does not 
acknowledge that the North West Cape would be 
fundamental to any use of the strategy canvassed 
by Admiral Watkins in his article. Were that 
strategy to be followed, the participation of North 
West Cape would depend entirely on where 
Soviet ballistic missile submarines were deployed. 
In view of what we know of Soviet submarine 
doctrine, such submarines would be unlikely to 
be in our region. 

As to the last part of Senator Sander’s question, | 
do not believe it really requires an answer 
because it is premised on the assumption that 
what is involved in the Watkins article is a nuclear 
first strike proposal. Clearly nothing of that kind is 

involved in what is being proposed. It would not 
seem appropriate, as Senator Sanders has sug- 
gested, to erect the whole edifice on which 
Senator Sanders bases his call for an inquiry into 
the possible role of the North West Cape in such a 
nuclear first strike. 

Senator Sanders — | ask a supplementary 
question, Mr President. Does the Government still 

= stand by Mr Hayden's 1984 statement that if 
North West Cape were to be used for first strike 
capability its operation would be terminated 
rthwith? 

Senator Gareth Evans — There is no resiling 
whatsoever from anything that Mr Hayden said in 
at 1984 statement. It still represents the most 
comprehensive and accurate account of our 
“broad response. Might | say simply on the 
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question of first strikes, since it has been raised 
again by Senator Sanders in his supplementary 
question, that acquiring a theoretical first strike 
capability would require a whole series of criteria 
to be satisfied which we simply do not believe can 
be or are likely to be satisfied by either superpow- 
er in the foreseeable future. | refer to the ability to 
attack simultaneously all targets, including har- 
dened missile silos, with sufficient accuracy, 
survivability, penetrability and destructive power 
to provide nearly 100 per cent certainty that they 
would be destroyed; it would require confidence 
in achieving complete surprise; and it would 
require the ability to destroy the other side’s 
means of retaliation including, in particular, the 
retaliation of bomber and more particularly in the 
present context submarine carried weapons and 
mobile intercontinental ballistic missiles. When 
we add ail that together we simply do not believe 
it is appropriate to contemplate even the realistic 
possibility of a first strike capability being put 
together by either of the superpowers in the near 
future. So to that extent arguments about the 
possible utilisation of any of these facilities for 
such a first strike capacity are highly artificial, 
highly abstract and highly remote. 


Immigration: National Identification 
System 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
upon notice, on 8 October 1985: 

Will the National Identification System combat 
illegal immigration; if so: 

(a) how will this happen; 

(b) how many persons are expected to be 

deported and over what period; 

(c) what extra resources will be needed for the 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs to achieve such results; and 

(d) what resources are currently utilised by the 
Department in pursuing illegal immigrants. 

Senator Grimes — The Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s questions: 

(a) When fully implemented and with em- 
ployer co-operation, the National Identi- 
fication System has the potential to serve as 
a major disincentive for foreign nationals to 
overstay, because as illegal immigrants will 
not be eligible to register and receive an 
Australian Card. My Department will make 
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available to the Health Insurance Commis- 
sion its list of suspected illegal immigrants 
to assist in ensuring that they are not issued 
with a card. 


and (c) It is too early to predict what 
increase in deportations will result. It may 
well be that many of those illegally in 
Australia will choose to abide by their visa 
undertakings and depart of their own voli- 
tion. 


Australia-wide, 91 officers are directly in- 
volved in immigration enforcement activi- 
ties. 


(b 


nll 


(d 
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Defence: railgun research in 
Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 
14 October 1985: 


(1) Is research on the railgun still being carried 
out at the Material Research Laboratories (MRL) 
Melbourne under a joint memorandum of under- 
standing with the United States; if so: 

(a) is the continuation of the railgun research at 

MRL presently under review; 

(b) will the research cease in 1987, when the 
current memorandum of understanding is 
up for renewal. 

(2) Has Australia agreed to carry out research 

in specific areas of railgun technology as directed 
by the U.S. 


(3) Has the work at MRL on the railgun 
included research into the following power 
sources: compact homopolar generators; 
homopolar generators; and pulsed power con- 
ditioning. 

(4) What information on railgun research has 
come to Australia from the U.S., given the 
tightened security by the U.S. on defence informa- 
tion exchanged to foreign governments. 

(5) Is the memorandum of understanding refer- 
red to in (1) (b), which covers the railgun research, 
essentially a one way flow of information from 
Australia to the U.S. 

(6) How many scientists working on the railgun 
at MRL have gone to the U.S. 

(7) Where are these scientists located to work 
on the railgun. 

(8) What aspects of the research have the 
scientists worked on. 
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(9) Has the Australian railgun research at MRL 
contributed in any way to the space based 
railguns currently being developed in the U.S. for 
ballistic missile defence. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Yes. (a) Yes. (b) The research will have 
ceased by 1987. 


(2) No. The United States does not direct the 
course of the research in Australia. 

(3) The work at MRL has included research on 
pulsed power conditioning. It has not included 
research on compact homopolar generators or 
homopolar generators. 


(4) Unclassified information on research into 
the physics and operating principles. of electro- 
magnetic guns and launchers and pulsed power 
conditioning. 

(5) No. 

(6) One scientist working on railgun research at 
MRL resigned and took up permanent residence 
and employment in the U.S. 


(7) The scientist concerned was engaged by 
Westinghouse R and D Centre, Pittsburg. 


(8) At MRL the scientist took part in theoretica’ 
and experimental studies of the performance of 
small laboratory railguns. 

(9) No MRL research has been specific to 
spacebased railguns; whether, and to what extent 
MRL research has contributed to U.S. space 
related work could only be answered by the U.S. 


U.S.-Palau: Compact of Free 
Association 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Mason asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 4 
November 1985: 


(1) Has the Minister for Foreign Affairs been 
informed of the recent assassination of Mr Haruo 
Remeliik, the President of Palau, a tiny group of 
islands located approximately 2500 km north of 
Darwin, and under the trusteeship of the United 
States. 


(2) Is the Minister aware that: 

(a) the nation of Palau is the subject of enor- 
mous pressure from the U.S. to allow the 
establishment there of U.S. naval bases, 
which would be of great value to the U.S. in 
its nuclear strategic program; 
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(b) repeated plebiscites of the Palauan people 
have failed to ratify the ‘Compact of Free 
Association’ with the U.S. which would 
allow the building of these bases; and 

(c) Mr Remeliik was steadfast in resisting press- 
ures from the U.S. 


(3) Will the Minister advance the case with an 
independent body, such as the United Nations, for 
an independent inquiry into the assassination of 
«Mr Remeliik in the light of all these matters. 
Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 

af Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 


(1) Yes. President Remeliik was killed on 30 
June last year. Four persons charged with his 
murder were subsequently released and charges 
dropped ‘with prejudice’ — that is to say, the 
suspects could be recharged at any time. Three of 
the four suspects were recharged in December 
1985. Mr Lazarus Salii, Palau’s former Ambassa- 
dor for Status Negotiations with the United States 
of America, has since been elected President of 
Palau. 


(2) (a) It is incorrect to say Palau is the subject 
¿of enormous pressure from the United States of 
America to allow the establishment there of 
United States naval bases. There are no United 
States defence facilities on Palau at present and, 
while under the terms of a proposed Compact the 
United States would have the right to utilise land 
there for defence purposes, there is no present 
intention by United States authorities to exercise 
that right. The United States does of course have 
strategic facilities on Guam and in the Mariana 
Islands. 


(2) (b) A Compact of Free Association, which 

-was intended to govern relations between Palau 
and the United States for a period of 50 years, was 
signed in August 1982 and was approved by the 
people of Palau, in a United Nations-observed 
plebiscite, by vote of 62 per cent in February 

. 1983. Under the compact the United States was to 
continue to be responsible for defence matters 
after Palau ceased to be a trust territory. An 
internal referendum was conducted in conjunc- 

tion with the plebiscite. This was on a proposition 
aimed at reconciling provisions of the Compact 
_ telating to the United States defence responsibili- 
ties (which would require the possible transit of 
nuclear materials) with those in the Palau Con- 
stitution proscribing the use, testing, storage or 
sposal of nuclear, chemical, gas or biological 
weapons. This proposition did not receive the 75 
per cent approval prescribed under the Constitu- 
~ tion. As a result that compact was not completed. 
A revised compact, with a similar provision about 
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defence responsibilities but devoid of any specific 
reference to nuclear material, was signed in May 
1984, and approved in September 1984 by 67 per 
cent of Palau’s voters. As this vote was below the 
mark of 75 per cent required to make the compact 
override the Constitution — should there ever be a 
conflict over their respective provisions — further 
negotiations are taking place between the prin- 
cipals. 


(2) (c) The terms of each of the compacts of 
free association agreed to date were negotiated by 
the Government of President Remeliik. 


(3) No. The question of inquiries into the death 
of President Remeliik is solely a matter for the 
Palauan authorities. 


Australian Defence Force: 
opposition to a nuclear weapons 
component 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 


(1) Is Government policy opposed to a nuclear 
component for the Australian Defence Force. 


(2) Have past governments opposed a nuclear 
component for the Australian Defence Force; if 
not, at what time has such a view not been taken. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) Yes. | would refer the honourable member 
to the statement made by the Prime Minister in 
Parliament on 2 April 1984, in which he said: 

| can state categorically that the Government has 

never made any decision to acquire or develop a 

nuclear capability and has no intention of doing so; 

nor has the Cabinet or any Cabinet committee 
discussed the possible development of a nuclear 
capability by Australia. 

(2) As the honourable member is aware, the 
long-standing convention is that successive gov- 
ernments do not have access to the Cabinet 
records of previous Governments. | am, therefore, 
unable to say whether past governments have or 
have not opposed a nuclear component for the 
Australian Defence Force. It would be surprising, 


. however, if consideration had not been given by 


one or more of the Australian governments in the 


me 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty in 1973, to the 
advantages and disadvantages, and costs, of 
acquiring a nuclear capability. 
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UNESCO: withdrawal by UK 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Childs asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
28 November 1985: 

Can the Minister for Foreign Affairs indicate 
whether Australia has made any representations to 
Britain requesting a reconsideration of its decision 
to withdraw from UNESCO which is due to be 
reviewed this November. 

Senator Gareth Evans —- The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

On several occasions in recent weeks the 
Australian Government urged the United King- 
dom Government to reconsider its decision to 
withdraw from UNESCO. During November, 
representations were made on a bilateral basis 
and Mr Parsons, our High Commissioner in 
London, took part with other Commonwealth 
High Commissioners in joint representations to 
the British Government. 

Despite these efforts, on 5 December the 
United Kingdom confirmed its intention to with- 
draw from UNESCO. This decision took effect on 
31 December 1985. 


Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing 
the Special Minister of State, upon notice, on 4 
December 1985: 

(1) How many officers of the Australian Federal 
Police have been detailed to investigate matters 
related to the presence of the yacht Ouvea: 

(a) on Norfolk Island; and 

(b) elsewhere. 

(2) Are any of these enquiries continuing; if so, 
how many people are still investigating such 
matters; if not, how many staff hours were 
devoted to these matters, when was the investiga- 
tion completed and upon whose instructions, and 
what written reports were furnished to the 
Minister. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Special Minister 
of State has provided the following reply to the 
honourable senator's question: 

it should be stressed that the investigation into 
the sinking of the Rainbow Warrior is one begun 
in New Zealand (NZ) and which was and re- 
mained the responsibility of NZ authorities to 
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investigate. The investigation was never within the 
Australian Federal Police’s (AFP) area of responsi- 
bility. The honourable Senator would appreciate 
that the AFP has no basis for making inquiries in 
Australia except in relation to breaches of Federal 
law or in response to requests for assistance from 
overseas agencies. The AFP has extended every 
co-operation to the NZ authorities in their inves- 
tigation and it has compiled with all requests for 
assistance. 

(1) (a) All three members of the AFP who serve 
as sworn members of the Norfolk Island Police 
under the jurisdiction of the Administrator of the 
Island assisted NZ Police in investigations on the 
island during the Ouvea’s presence there. 

(1) (b) A number of AFP members on duty at 
the time at Sydney Airport and the AFP’s Regional 
Headquarters in Redfern assisted NZ Police in 
their investigations in Australia. 

(2) AFP ceased any active involvement in this 
investigation on 17 July 1985. However, there are 
some AFP enquiries being conducted on behalf of 
the NZ Police through Interpol. 

During the time AFP assisted NZ Police in their 
investigations, approximately 375 man hours 
were devoted to those duties. 

Briefs were provided on a number of occasions 
by the AFP on the nature and extent of their 
involvement in the investigations. 


Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing 
the Special Minister of State, upon notice, on 6 
December 1985: 

(1) On the basis of what information were 
searches carried out on the yacht Ouvea while it 
was on Norfolk Island. 

(2) How much time was spent searching the 
yacht Ouvea for traces of explosives while it was 
on Norfolk Island. 

(3) Was an inventory taken of the contents of 
the yacht Ouvea while it was being searched; if 
so, what items were recorded, and to whom was 
the resulting report forwarded. 

(4) Were any traces of explosives discovered 
on the yacht Ouvea while it was on Norfolk 
island, and was anything else found of which an 
onlooker might have said, ‘It staggered me that 
they let them go’, of the crew of the Ouvea. 

(5) What scientific tests or analyses were car- 
ried out as a result of the examination of the yacht 
Ouvea on its return to Norfolk Island. 
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- {6) Were any samples sent away from Norfolk 
. Island for analysis; if so, under what arrange- 
< ments, especially in relation to obtaining accurate 
. results quickly, was this done; if not, what 
facilities on Norfolk Island were used to carry out 
< testing. 
(7) To whom was a summary of the findings of 
-scientific analysis presented, and what were the 
- major findings emphasised in such a report or 
reports. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Special Minister 
of State has provided the following reply to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Information received from the New Zealand 
(NZ) Police. 

(2) The search for explosives was undertaken 
as. part of the search of the yacht — which took 
several hours. 

(3) to (7) | refer the honourable senator to the 
answer given to Question No. 749.) The AFP is 
not aware of specific action taken on differing 
aspects of the investigation by NZ authorities. 


1. See questions and answers appearing on page 92 of 
this issue of AFAR. 


Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing 
the Special Minister of State, upon notice, on 6 
December 1985: 

(1) When did the crew of the yacht Ouvea first 
demand that they either be charged or released 
and allowed to leave Norfolk island if they so 
desired, and had their identification papers been 
subjected to exhaustive checking at that stage; if 
so, were the results of that checking available 
then. 

(2) Had material for samples from the yacht 

> been sent for thorough scientific analysis at that 
stage; if so, were those results already available, 
or was there a definite time by which they were 
expected. 

(3) Who determined that there wasn’t enough 
evidence to keep the crew of the Ouvea in 
custody. 

= (4) When did this occur. 

_...45) What legal or other advice was sought on 

‘this matter and from what quarter was it sought, if 

that did occur. 

(6) What was the nature of any advice re- 

aived, either before or after the release of the 
rew of the Ouvea. 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Special Minister 
of State has provided the following reply to the 
honourable senator's question: 

(1) At the completion of interviews, the crew of 
the Ouvea sought their release. The police on 
Norfolk Island had no power to detain the crew 
while checks on the veracity of documents were 
made. Such enquiries normally take a consider- 
able time. 

(2) | refer the honourable senator to the answer 
given to Question No. 749." The AFP is not aware 
of specific action taken on differing aspects of the 
investigation by New Zealand authorities. 

(3) The NZ Police. 

(4) At 13.15 p.m. on 16 July 1985. 

(5) NZ Police on Norfolk Island consulted with 
NZ Police Headquarters and the Administrator of 
the Island. 

(6) The advice was that there was insufficient 
evidence to justify continued detention of the 
crew. 


t See questions and answers appearing on page 92 of 


this issue of AFAR. 


Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing 
the Special Minister of State, upon notice, on 6 
December 1985: 

(1) Have the Australian Federal Police estab- 
lished what happened to the yacht Ouvea after it 
left Norfolk Island on its return from New Zea- 
land, if so, when did the yacht’s crew disembark 
and under what circumstances did this occur; if 
not, was this matter investigated. 

(2) Did the officers concerned succeed in 
tracing the yacht’s whereabouts for any length of 
time, and when could the trail no longer be 
followed with certainty. 

(3) Have the Australian Federal Police investi- 
gated the disappearance of two boats from Sydney 
marinas in the period just prior to the bombing of 
the Rainbow Warrior, if so, have any links 
between these events and the bombing operation 
in New Zealand been established, and what are 
those links. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Special Minister 
of State has provided the following reply to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) and (2) The Australian Federal Police have 
not established what happened to the Ouvea after 
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it left Norfolk Island. They have not investigated 
this matter. 
(3) No. 


Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing 
the Special Minister of State, upon notice, on 6 
December 1985: 

(1) When were identification papers in the 
possession of the crew first called for, after the 
return of the yacht Ouvea to Norfolk Island from 
New Zealand. 

(2) Had these identification papers been ex- 
amined when the Ouvea passed through Norfolk 
Island en route to New Zealand. 

(3) Were the identification papers of the crew 
of the Ouvea referred beyond Norfolk Island for 
verification; if so, when was this done and at 
whose instigation. 

(4) What time delay was expected in obtaining 
the result. 

(5) When did it become clear that the crew 
were travelling on false documents. 

(6) Where were the crew of the Ouvea when 
this information first came to light. 

(7) What steps, if any, were taken to apprehend 
the crew if they were not in custody, or ot assist 
the competent authorities in that regard if they 
were no longer within the jurisdiction of the 
Norfolk Island authorities. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Special Minister 
of State has provided the following reply to the 
honourable senator's question: 

(1) Upon their arrival, the crew of the Ouvea 
presented their papers to Norfolk Island Customs. 

(2) Yes. They had been examined by Norfolk 
Island Customs. 

(3) I refer the honourable senator to the answer 
given to Question No. 749. The AFP is aware 
that checks were instigated by New Zealand 
Police through Interpol. 

(4) Any international enquiries invariably take 
a considerable time. 

(5) On 26 July 1985, following enquiries 
through Interpol. 

(6) The Australian Federal Police are not aware 
of the whereabouts of the crew at that time. 

(7) On advice from New Zealand Police alerts 
were issued at Australian airports. 


1. See questions and answers appearing on page 92 of 
this issue of AFAR. 
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Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing 
the Special Minister of State, upon notice, on 6 
December 1985: 

(1) When was Dr Xavier Maniguet notified that 
the Australian Federal Police wished to interview 
him in Sydney, and how much notice was he 
given of the time of interview or of the matters of 
interest to the Australian Federal Police. 

(2) Which people other than members of the 
Australian Federal Police were present during the 
questioning in Sydney of Dr Xavier Maniguet, and 
for what periods of time. 

(3) If people other than French consular offi- 
cials were present, in what capacity were they 
acting, and have steps been taken to ascertain 
whether such people are employees of the French 
defence services, or otherwise closely connected 
with those services; if so what facts have emerged 
in that regard. 

(4) For what period of time was Dr Xavier 
Maniguet questioned, and over what matters did 
the questioning range. 

(5) Did Dr Maniguet at any point demand 
either to be charged or to be released. 

(6) Who made the decision that Dr Maniguet 
be allowed to leave. 

(7) Was any advice sought beyond the Austra- 
lian Federal Police in relation to the question of 
detention or release, if so, from whom was that 
advice sought, and when. 

(8) When was the reply received and what did 
it say. 

(9) Did Dr Maniguet subsequently seek to 
contact French authorities overseas before depar- 
ture from Australia, and was he accompanied to 
the airport by any people when he was leaving. 

(10) When did Dr Maniguet depart. 

(11) Was further information about his role in 
the Rainbow Warrior bombing ascertain after his 
departure from Australia, and has any of this been 
forwarded to Interpol or other overseas bodies. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Special Minister 
of State has provided the following reply to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Dr Maniguet was notified by a New Zea- 
land Police Officer on the evening of 16 July 
1985, that New Zealand Police wished to inter- 
view him. This was the first contact between 
police and Maniguet in relation to New Zealand 
enquiries. 

(2) A New Zealand Police Officer conducted 
the interview of Maniguet at Australian Federal 
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Police (AFP) Regional Headquarters in Sydney. 
The interview lasted about seven hours. 

_. (3) Apart from Dr Maniguet and police officers 
= no one else was present during the interview. 
~~ (4) See (2) above. The questions ranged over 
` -the sinking of the Rainbow Warrior, the passage of 
~ the Ouvea and other matters related to the New 
: Zealand Police investigation. 

~. -(5) No. Dr Maniguet accompanied police 
-voluntarily and gave a written statement. 

(6) New Zealand Police. 

(7) and (8) No. 

(9) The AFP are not aware of any overseas 
contacts made by Dr Maniguet prior to his 
departure. After Dr Maniguet left AFP Regional 
Headquarters his activities were not monitored, 
save to confirm his departure from Australia. 

(10) 3.00 p.m. on 17 July 1985. 
(11) The AFP is unaware of any involvement. 


USSR: naval presence in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 
Is he able to say what is the estimated strength 
of the Soviet Navy in: 
(a) the North Pacific; 
(b) the area covered by the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone; and 
(c) the Indian Ocean. 
Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 
(a) The estimated average strength of the Soviet 
Pacific Fleet, based in the North Pacific is: 
@ 31 nuclear powered ballistic missile sub- 
marines; 
@ 102 other types of submarines; 
è 88 major combatant ships; 
œ 220 minor combatant ships; 
è 18 amphibious ships; 
è 84 naval and naval associated auxiliaries. 
(b) Although Soviet civilian scientific research 
ships have visited the area, there have been no 
known Soviet naval or naval associated ships 
_.. deployed to the maritime area covered by the 
coo © South Pacific nuclear free zone during 1985. 
- {c) Soviet naval units in the Indian Ocean 
usually have been deployed from the Soviet 
fic Fleet. The estimated average strength of 
= Soviet Navy in the Indian Ocean is: 
one to three submarines of various types; 
one to three major combatant ships; 
e one minor combatant ship; 
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è one to two amphibious ships; 
è 13 naval and nava! associated auxiliaries. 


Haiti: overthrow of dictatorship 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Chipp — ! direct a question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Does the Australian Government believe 
that the French Government's granting of sanctu- 
ary to the sadistic former ruler of Haiti, Jean- 
Claude Duvalier, is an action appropriate to a 
civilised nation, given that Gabon, the Came- 
roons, Switzerland, Greece and Spain all refused 
this man entry to their countries on humanitarian 
grounds? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Gov- 
ernment was relieved that a quick and sensible 
solution involving a possible blood-bath was 
found in Haiti. We hope that the departure of 
Jean-Claude Devalier, who fully justifies the 
descriptions that Senator Chipp offered to him, 
and that of his family will lead to the establish- 
ment of basic human rights and principles of 
democracy in that State. The Australian Govern- 
ment has a firm record on human rights and is a 
believer, as is well known, in democratic proce- 
dures. The situation in Haiti obviously was 
appalling but the arrangements that were made to 
remove the Duvalier family have reduced the risk 
of widespread turmoil and further losses of life 


and property. 


International Fund for Agricultural 
Development 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Langmore asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 14 November 1985: 

(1) What are the (a) goals and (b) types of 
programs of the International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD). 

(2) What has been the level of funds received 
by IFAD (a) in total and (b) from Australia, in each 
year since the fund was established. 

(3) What are the prospects for the second — 
replenishment of the fund and what will be 
Australia’s contribution. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) (a) IFAD’s goals, as exposed in its estab- 
lishing agreement, is to mobilise additional re- 
sources to be made available on concessional 
terms for agricultural development in developing 
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member States. In fulfilling this objective the Fund 
shall provide financing primarily for projects and 
programs specifically designed to introduce, ex- 
pand or improve food production systems and to 
strengthen related policies and institutions within 
the framework of national priorities and strategies. 

(b) IFAD finance is directed to the agricultural 
sector, and projects are targetted on the rural 


Annual payments to IFAD (U.S.$’000) 


poor. Four types of projects have received emph- 
asis: integrated rural development; agricultural 
production; agricultural credit; and irrigation. A 
majority have been co-financed with other inter- 
national financial institutions (in particular, the 
World Bank). Major beneficiaries have been 
countries in Africa and South Asia. 
(2) Details of IFAD funding are as follows: 





Total contributions (i) 


Australia’s contributions (i) 





Promissory Promissory 

As at 31 December Cash notes Total (ii) Cash notes Total (ii) 
WEE PT 318 875 273 699 592 574 890 5 170 6 060 
BR ad Pav «ed anes 442 942 427 830 870 772 871 8 018 8 889 
E E AE 516 975 449 816 966 791 912 8 390 9 302 
O 2 diy na i 512 298 423 066 935 364 1 325 7 694 9019 
FO eas 650 kaa 673 539 630 215 1 303 754 2 072 14 560 16 632 
1! 2 a ae 827 790 732 949 1 560 739 3 326 11 948 15 274 
TO OES histidine 4 978 153 788 115 1 766 268 4 539 9 482 14 021 
Notes: 


(i) Members’ contributions to a replenishment are payable in cash or promissory notes, either in a single sum or 


three equal annual instalments. 


(ii) Total effected by receipt of payments and exchange rate movements of donors’ currencies against the United 


States dollar. 


(3) There have been extensive delays in finalis- 
ing the Second Replenishment. Negotiations are 
still proceeding and Australia’s contribution is not 
decided at this time. 


Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment, 
upon notice, on 21 August 1985: 

(1) What quotas have applied since 1975 to the 
slaughter of kangaroos annually: (a) in each State; 
and (b) on a species by species basis. 

(2) How many kangaroos have been legally 
killed each year since 1975; (a) in each State; and 
(b) on a species by species basis. 

(3) How many kangaroos have been processed 
each year since 1975: (a) in each State; and (b) on 
a species by species basis. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Table 1 gives the kangaroo quotas for each 
species and each State since 1975. 

(2) and (3) Table 2 gives the information 
provided by State and Territory Wildlife Author- 
ities on legal killing of kangaroos. Unless other- 
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wise specified, the table is divided into separate | non-commercial kill. Addition of these two cate- 
-categories which give available data on the  gories gives the total kill by species and State- 
commercial kill (animals processed) and the Territory. 


: ‘Table 1 




















Kangaroo quotas by State and species for the period 1975-1985 
cow (000) 
State-species 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
fi) New South Wales 
TS Maerapus tufus a.oa 50 110 150 150 300 300 333 550 550 399 190 
“> Mv giganteus-M. fuliginosus ......... 150 190 210 210 340 340 356.5 288 288 100 110 
= MODUS 2550 erete zag eai 5 — 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 1 1 
TONAL aeri a ners E 205 300 365 365 645 645 6945 843 843 500 301 
ce. Hk Queensland 
ett OMA NOS: ee cleo ee enon Me ia aes 600 800 800 800 1500 450 450 450 450 250 250 
fie M: giganteus-M. fuliginosus ..... 0... = a ~= a a 900 900 900 900 500 720 
Marobustus 200 eee oo oe a a meme 75 75 100 100 60 70 
ME DAVE 55.05 9a Sa tree nee ae se = ae 75 75 50 50 35 40 
T cer liters ENER 600 800 800 800 1500 1500 1500 1500 1500 845 1080 
MH South Australia 
MA AMUSE EEE TE 64 64 56 55 78 1448 1975 328 239 115 174 
os Mefuliginosus alanaan 12 12 12 24 25 50 44 64 58 22 9 
Mi robustus 00660. c eee cee ees 4 4 12 i 1 2 8.5 8 3 6 8.6 
T a ee ee ae 80 80 80 80 104 200 250 400 300 143 135 
unii Western Australia 
AMIS cee cee eee 142.25 167.19 168 152 180 180 160 160 140 140 160 
OOM fuliginosus o.oo ei rae wa ae 30 50 88 70 50 50 50 
“Mevabustus . 00000606 ees ou S = = 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
e EEIE IAEE EEE 142.25 167.19 168 152 220 240 258 240 200 200 220 
iv) Fasmania 
M. rufogriseus o.lari a 70 70 150 200 175 175 175 175 175 140 
Thylogale billardierii... 0...00 oe 50 50 100 100 125 125 125 125 125 110 
TORE tec nna a Ae cea eh oes ei 120 120 250 300 300 300 300 300 300 250 
n Ayi Victoria* 
SA NUS oono aeaaaarrenara rro me ee mm vn == — ~ 0.3 m mam — 
ÑA: fuliginosus-M. giganteus ......... m= _ oe a os —_ 30 31.5 om a on 
PU ME UROMISOUS ooo ce ees k aa D a oi amie is 0.7 m sp ai 
Coi Wallabia bicolor alaaa = = om _ = = mes 0.5 —- — — 
DTG kA eiaawees si = s = 2 ae 30 33 m ee ss 





“* Quota operated for years 1981 and 1982. 


oe Table 2 

a. Kangaroos killed by State-Territory and species for the period 1975-1985 
> “Gi New South Wales 
Goo a) Commercial kill 








Year 
Species 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
Macropus rufus 0.000000. 6 ee. me = = = —— == — 399108 264863 157629 
M. giganteus-M., fuliginosus ... 2... weer — — _ —_ sn ~~ 263165 134 900 63 754 
M. robustas ..0.000......5. A = = a — — — — 2 066 714 632 
a 123 000° 96700* 167 200% 220000* 520000* 619023" 488647* 664342 400477 


















PNRMNOOS oct ioral eens cena hen m = — 73185 47 217 38 077 27 172 10 140 
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ae i Victoria a ees 
=. fay Total. number. authorised to. be killed 

















Year 
E Species a 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
i “hacropus tutus shansi ETRE 0 i) 0 0 5 0 5 25 0 0 
2: Mafuliginosus ooloopaa 990 1599 1965 2370 1610 3220 3050 6523 1764 1142 
SOM. pigantieus: occa 6595 5398 5201 5756 11276 22005 18817 22983 13868 6423 
CL Me fuliginosus-M. pganieus, anne. 1050 1 460 1 365 1 550 + 140 635 1480 1379 547 275 
M. rufogriseus 0000.00.02 ee. Ne atts 150 160 90 175 280 265 395 473 105 20 
__M, rufus-M, fuliginosus... aaa. ve ne = 140 a _ a _ — mme 
é Wallabia bicolor L... aana 123 78 70 130 140 410 336 365 256 164 
Total ares eRe ee EEEE 8 908 8 695 8691 10 097 14 451 26 535 24.083 31748 16 540 8 024 
{b Skins sold-processed-carcasses sold 

M. giganteus-M. fuliginosus ........ — 8 33 

LM. giganteus 2.000000 cee 96 142 220 

T Mvfuliginosus . 000000 00000.000005 67 ~~ 166 

Wi: BICONE aan. anyaran — = 5 
DORAL 5 pinnate whe alr ann (incomplete) 150 424 218° 825* 399*<  1000*t me ainai 
taeda EGSA ABAAA ASBES AAAA aaia AAAA a 


*No species details available. t Estimate only. 


(iii) Queensland 
fa) Commercial harvest — open season fauna 





Year 

Species 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
AAPEEE EN ANAIA AAAA AA HNHATTUINAYEHU HABANA tr rr a A A A AANA ihn PrP HTP = P-L iaia AAAs el esr pnp AA iai 
Macropus rufus naana aranana naa 95225 106971 110254 1523455 342622 237282 22023216 352117 268904 2236212 
M. giganteus-M. fuliginosus ........ 363.520 421808 402808 378432 866395 649534 398860 682583 520948 543 430 
M, robustus o. 00000000000 0000005. 6 026 34 949 27 201 23 372 34 054 22 005 27 937 67 191 66 149 77 595 
MDOT: fae coe s eames 31 642 45 259 34 497 4} 793 53 908 29 43} 3} 981 33-823 21 130 12 70? 
Murufogriseus 0.0000 nee mn en 1774 9714 2 337 a4} 197 9 ant 
M, dorsalis... 0.0000. ccc ec eee eas nm — a 262 253 ~ 238 19 — 

M. tufogriseus-M. dorsalis 
(combined) 0000.00 0.00. 741 12 719 7741 oo ws ori “ee oo one 726* 
M; agilis l.a, aana vito —- 646 4768 1 869 6 935 1732 100 649 — mnam 
Wallabia bicolor u.a. oraaa 14 1 203 1165 687 370 545 49 oe 109 — 
ee E AREA Sad E N AAEE T ta a een EE a i A Eke aa 
TOMAR 04.63. Foren vo Gea wha 497 138 620555 588404 600382 1314260 943099 679384 1136798 677350 8604670 
‘ST THEVA APO RP AUP PT SEV V PERNA rr FPT SPN I ls SP Pichi i are SA cE 


* Combined total 
{b} Non-commercial estimate 1984 only, 1380, no species details 


Dy üv Western Australia 


_ (a) Commercial | tote | 








Year 
Species | 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
os  Macropus rufus... 0. eee 110000 144000 151000 131000 151000 100000 136000 134827 162262 136000 
Coo Mofuliginosus u... OA 9000 15000 11000 23000 40000 58000 34000- 38793 435775 37000 
M. robustus <2... E E 3000 3000 4000 3500 4500 4930 5000 3916 4365 5 500 
lal Satie oe suas! Wsie 122000 162000 166000 157500 195500 162930 175000 177536 202402 178 500 





< tb) Non-commercial. 
. Data not available, non-commercial culling regarded as minimal 
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vy South Australia 
(a) Commercial 





july 
1977- 
1974- 1975- Dec 1977- T 
1975 1976 1978 1978 1979 1980 1987 1982 1983 1984 0° 





Aacropus vtufus-M. robustus 
34 524 60698 135 996 93 234 148329 193326 229453 155785 99274" 







mre a Sis = E oe sons aie 1592. 

aligi me oe a so 1 200 1154 1214 N/A 7514 

Megiganteus 0.0 e ee mae a =e ae om i s 162 
"M: rufus-M. fuliginosus- 

bo Me giganteus allaa om z= oor = — 10000 13949 32802 N/A =e 

MEURE oo ena: a ame ae 2 — 19500 10480 10885 N/A 9635 

n M robustus 2.2... Aaa A eE mena m “oe — ma Sis ae —_ ae 332 

FOU oo ee pase ASEE EEAS ee =a =f 2 — 21700 25583 44901 N/A 19-155 


ppi (NA = Not Available} 


{vi} Tasmania 
tak Commercial kill 


; 


Year 
z 4 “Species 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 198) 1982 1983 1984 
oe 3 Mactopus rufogriseus fie as aA ESE od sper am ae as aa a #7 000 49 000 64 000 71 000 
l l Thylogale billardierii.. 2.0.0.0... a aoa ~— — _ — 31 000 28 000 46 000 47 000 
MRE oo Sern Go E Gy a acini elle 6601" 21426" 45471* 100803* 244918" 220226" 198 000 77000 110000 118.000 


*No species details held 
- Note: data for years 1975 to 1980 from royalties paid, 1981 to 1984 from licence returns. 
(bh) Non-commercial kill; available fromm 1979 


M, rufogriseus uuo aaa. sa a sa — 389000 353000 271000 407000 369000 426000 
= F, billardierii oo ee. aan Su s — 304000 246000 263000 254000 411000 380000 
Po VORA AE EE E ee ores =m a s — 693000 599000 534000 661000 780000 866.000 














(wii) Northern Territory 
There is no commercial killing of kangaroos in the Northern Territory. 
The Agile wallaby is unprotected over part of its range in the top end of the Northern Territory and no statistics are available on the take: 


Ca Non-commercial kill (on permits) 
Year 
ia Species 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1987 1982 1983 1984 


© Macropus rufus 000.0. 2 000 a = ~ — 5726 18 — oe 


(viii) Australian Capital Territory-Jervis Bay Territory 
o commercial culling. Some kangaroos have been taken non-commercially for habitat management of Tidbinbilla Nature Reserve since 1980; details 





Non-commercial 


Year 










1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 





isgiganteus ......... drach aa era Dae EM oti tnb de Seed EA PORN ‘ 5 286 426 
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Australia-Indonesia relations 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 11 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 27 November 1985: 

Has the Government taken steps to promote the 
widening of dialogue on cultural, political and 
economic issues between the Australian and 
indonesian communities; if so, what are the 
details. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

It is a central theme of the Government's policy 
on Indonesia to broaden the range of contacts 
between the Australian and Indonesian communi- 
ties. The Government does this in recognition of 
the value of such contacts in their own right and 
as a means of building lasting good relations 
between Australia and Indonesia. 

The Government gives concrete support to this 
commitment in a variety of ways. Government 
Departments provide information and advice to a 
range of interested business and community 
organisations. The Government provides direct 
funding for a number of programs, including: 

Cultural exchanges: approximately $150 000 
was provided for exchanges with Indonesia under 
the Department of Foreign Affairs cultural ex- 
changes program in 1984-85. The activities under 
this program cover a wide range of areas. An 
Australian Language Centre was opened in Jakarta 
in 1983, and is primarily designed to upgrade the 
English language skills of Indonesian post- 
graduate fellows coming to study in Australia. A 
program of Australian Studies has also been 
established at the University of Indonesia. The 
Australian Cultural Centre in Jakarta provides an 
important vehicle for the dissemination of Austra- 
lian views on political, economic and cultural 
developments in Australia and around the world, 
while Radio Australia broadcasts, including En- 
glish programs, are a useful way of bringing 
Indonesian people into close contact with Austra- 
lian ideas and culture, and are widely listened to. 

Youth exchanges: the Government provides 
$100 000 to fund a current program of exchange 
of four youth leaders and 10 youth delegates from 
each country. The youth delegate exchange for 
1985 is currently taking place. 

Special Overseas Visitors Fund: each year the 
Government provides $42 000 for three important 
Indonesian visitors to Australia as part of this 
program. 

The Government also provides $112 000 in 
funding to the Indonesian Project at the Australian 
National University. 

As well as these specific activities, an important 
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objective of both our Defence Co-operation Prog- 
ram and development assistance program Indone- 
sia is to foster contact in a variety of fields 
between the Australian and Indonesian communi- 
ties. Ministerial visits also provide an important 
point of contact at a high level. Recently both the 
Indonesian Minister of Mines and Energy, Dr 
Subroto, and the Minister of Manpower, Sudomo, 
visited Australia. The Indonesian Foreign Minister, 
Dr Mochtar, is also soon to visit Australia. The 
Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Evans, 
and the Minister for Employment and Industrial 
Relations, Mr Willis, have recently visited In- 
donesia. 


Australian economy: foreign 
ownership and control 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Treasurer, upon notice, 
on 29 November 1985: 

(1) When were statistics on the level of foreign 
ownership of particular sectors of the economy 
first tabulated and have they been continually 
compiled and made publicly available since that 
time. 

(2) What is the level of foreign ownership in 
percentage terms in the (a) manufacturing sector, 
(b) service industries, (c) primary production, (d) 
real estate holdings in central business districts of 
the capital cities of Australian States and Territor- 
ies and (e) mining industry, within Australia. 

(3) What are the comparative figures in percen- 
tage terms for the industries in part (2) at (a) 
December 1972, (b) December 1975, (c) March 
1983 and (d) November 1985. 

Mr Keating — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Official statistics on the level of foreign 
ownership of particular sectors of the economy 
were first compiled in the 1960s when the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) conducted 
studies on foreign participation in Australian 
industry. Statistics on foreign ownership and 
control in the manufacturing industry were pub- 
lished for the years 1962-63 and 1966-67, and on 
the mining industry for each of the years 1963 to 
1968. This program of studies ceased in 1971. 

Studies of foreign ownership and control re- 
sumed in 1973 and continued until 1978, when 
an assessment of relative priorities within the ABS 
again led to their discontinuation. During this 
period statistics were produced more or less 
continuously (20 publications in all) for a range of 
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industries, primarily the mining, manufacturing, 
finance and insurance industries. 

The studies were reinstituted in 1982 at the 
request of the government of the day. Statistical 
information from these studies in respect of the 
following industries or economic activities has 
thus far been published: the mining, manufactur- 
ing, agricultural, life insurance and general insur- 
ance industries; registered financial corporations; 
and new fixed capital expenditure by private 
businesses in Australia. 

Current publications are listed in the ABS 
Catalogue of Publications, 1986 and those, as 
well as earlier publications, are publicly available. 

(2) Of the industries specified, information 
relating to the level of foreign ownership is 
available only for the manufacturing and mining 
industries, and for agricultural activity (statistics 
are not compiled for all primary production). The 
latest available figures are as follows: 

(i) Manufacturing industry: 32.9 per cent 
based on value added, for 1982-83. 

(ii) Mining industry: 50.4 per cent based on 
value added, for 1982-83. 

(iii) Agricultural activity: 1.8 per cent based on 
gross value of agricultural commodities 
produced, for 1983-84. 
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(3) The only comparative figures available 
(relating to the manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries) are shown below. 

(i) Manufacturing industry: 31.2 per cent 
based on value added, for 1972-73. 

(ii) Mining industry: 48.7 per cent based on 
value added, for 1971-72. 

(iii) Mining industry: 51.8 per cent based on 
value added, for 1974-75. 

(iv) As detailed in part (2) above. 


Cyprus: UN negotiations and 
Australia’s role in the 
Commonwealth Action Group 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 February: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 

(1) What is the current status of negotiations in 
relation to the Cyprus problem. 

(2) What role has Australia been able to play as 
a member of the Commonwealth Action Group 
(CAG) to encourage negotiations between the 
parties. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions is continuing his mediation mission on the 
Cyprus question. He is in contact with both sides 
in an attempt to reach agreement on proposals to 
settle the problems between the two communities 
of Cyprus. Representatives of the Secretary- 
General met officials of the Turkish Cypriot side in 
London on 18-19 November and the Greek 
Cypriot side in Geneva on 30 November-1 
December. A further round of discussions is 
expected to take place early in the new year. The 
Australian Government is giving the Secretary- 
General its full support. 

(2) Australia has participated in the Common- 
wealth Action Group on Cyprus. The CAG fully 
supports the Secretary-General’s proposals and 
efforts to bring both sides to negotiations as the 
best prospect for resolution of the dispute. Austra- 
lia’s longstanding and active concern for a solu- 
tion to the complicated tragedy of Cyprus is well 
known, and is demonstrated not only by the 
Government's participation in the CAG but also 
by the contribution to UNFICYP.' 

Australia has consistently upheld the sovereign- 
ty and territorial integrity of the Republic and has 
given its support to the search for a just and 


1. United Nations Force in Cyprus. (Ed). 
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durable settlement. It will continue to do so in the 
expectation that all parties will exercise restraint, 
moderation and flexibility. Australia supports 
negotiations and dialogue in the search for an 
early settlement. 


Antarctica: alleged environmental 
neglect at Australian bases 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 12 February: 


Mr Milton — Is the Minister for Science aware 
of criticisms by the British scientist Dr Ronald 
Lewis-Smith about environmental neglect at the 
Casey Base in Antarctica and at the former Wilkes 
Base? Is he in a position to comment on those 
criticisms? 

Mr Barry Jones — Yes, there is a problem at the 
Casey and Wilkes bases but it must be considered 
in context, and remedial action is being taken. 
First, | will deal with the situation at the Casey 
Base. The present buildings at Casey must be 
abandoned within two years because their 
structural integrity cannot be guaranteed beyond 
that time. There is very heavy emphasis at Casey 
on a rebuilding program because the new build- 
ings must be completed within two years. Unfor- 
tunately, there has not been very much science 
done at Casey; the scientific emphasis has had to 
be put at the other bases. That is a temporary 
factor which will last only for the next two years. 

The Wilkes Base is in a somewhat different 
category. Wilkes was established by the Amer- 
icans in 1957 and the buildings still belong to 
them. We occupied the base between 1959 and 
1969. The buildings still belong to the United 
States but there is a problem historically. Because 
they are historically significant, the normal prac- 
tice is to leave them to the elements. Because the 
normal processes of decay do not operate in 
Antarctica buildings which have been erected 
tend to last for perhaps centuries at a time without 
showing any major changes. 

The question of rubbish must be looked at. We 
have taken double burners down to Antarctica. By 
the end of March double burners will have been 
established in each of the bases so that readily 
combustible waste can be eliminated on site. We 
are backloading the non-combustible and intract- 
able waste and bringing it back to Australia. Of 
course this is enormously expensive and there are 
a few quarantine problems to be looked at. There 
were 21 container loads in the last season. This is 
a major problem and it is horrifically expense as 
well. Our hope is that by the end of March of this 
season many of the problems referred to by Dr 
Ron Lewis-Smith will have been overcome. 
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Immigration: financial assistance for 
ethnic groups 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 12 February: 


Mr Gear — Has the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs noted a report published today 
implying that thousands of dollars are wasted by 
being spent on ethnic groups in Australia? How 
does the Minister respond to this charge? 

Mr Hurford — | have noted the cover story in 
this week’s Bulletin. In short, | look upon it as an 
extraordinarily prejudiced offering, made from a 
very conservative point of view. In fact, it is so 
conservative that it is critical of the very little work 
that was done by the previous Fraser Administra- 
tion. In particular, it was grossly unfair to my 
colleague, the present Minister for Housing and 
Construction. | want to place squarely on the 
record that | do not know of one policy decision 
made by my colleague, when he was Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, which is looked 
upon critically in this article that | would not have 
been proud to make myself. | want to illustrate 
that point. 

First, the article was critical of his increasing the 
number of grants-in-aid to ethnic groups and to 
migrant resource centres. | believe that such 
action was absolutely essential as affirmative 
action to overcome disabilities that are being 
experienced by non-English speaking people. | am 
glad that the Cabinet supported the Minister in 
that move. It was a move towards the more caring 
society that is an objective of the Hawke Labor 
Government. 

Second, the Minister made grants-in-aid avail- 
able for trade unions. It is essential to make such 
grants-in-aid available through trade unions be- 
cause there are thousands of people of non- 
English speaking backgrounds who can be 
reached through trade unions and who have no 
connection with ethnic groups. This is the only 
way that help can be extended to them. Grants 
were made to trade unions across the political 
board, including one to the Federated Ironworkers 
Association of Australia, led by Laurie Short. Some 
of the criticisms in that article mentioned a couple 
of unions which were not helped by the Minister 
but were helped by me. One was a grant to the 
Federated Liquor and Allied Industries Employees 
Union in Victoria, for instance, which has many 
non-English speaking people for whom | and not 
the Minister for Housing and Construction am 
responsible, So | commend him on his initiative, 
because making those grants available through 
trade unions means that they are not competing 
with the ethnic groups; they have their own 
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special grant. As | said earlier, these grants are 

`- reaching people who would not otherwise get 

< one. 

The third illustration to which | refer is that my 
colleague was accused of taking more refugees 
from Central and South America, allegedly for 
political reasons. That is absolute nonsense. He 
and the Government responded on humanitarian 
grounds to a special request fram the Canadian 

= Government for such a program in partnership 

= with that Government. People are coming from all 

~~ political backgrounds from Central and South 
America, including from under left-wing regimes, 
such as that in Nicaragua, as well as the right 
wing-regime in El Salvador. 

# In summary, my colleague the Minister for 
Housing and Construction has been responsible 
for Cabinet endorsement of a statement of nine 
principles of immigration. Frankly, those princi- 
ples are more or less the same principles of the 
previous Fraser Administration. One principle is 
that it is the duty of migrants to integrate into 
Australian society and not assimilate into a 
melting pot, as was the situation that existed 
before the mid-1970s. It is necessary to note that, 
in return for that absolute duty, within the context 
of integration, migrants have a right to continue to 
enjoy their own cultural heritage in our multi- 
cultural society. That heritage has enriched our 
society and we have a marvellous unity within the 
diversity that has come from our being a multi- 
cultural society. 


Philippines: U.S. military assistance 
_ program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 February: 


Senator Foreman — Did the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs see the report 

in the Australian Financial Review of Tuesday 11 

February 1986 entitled U.S. Military Advisers for 

the Philippines? In that article it was reported that 
the United States of America was considering the 
despatch of United States military personnel to act 
as advisers for the Filipino army in its operations 
= against the New People’s Army. Will the Govern- 
ment state what position Australia holds with 
respect to United States military advisers being 
<o sent to the Philippines? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Gov- 
ernment has no information to confirm that any 
= specific proposal is being considered by the 
- United States Government for the despatch to the 
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Philippines of military advisers on counter- 
insurgency. The press report to which Senator 
Foreman refers describes the possible despatch of 
military counter-insurgency advisers as one of a 
number of options allegedly under study by the 
United States Department of Defense for impro- 
ving the capability of the armed forces of the 
Philippines to combat insurgency. The United 
States Government has emphasised that its milit- 
ary assistance program to the Philippines is 
directed towards improving the logistics, mobility 
and communications of the Philippine armed 
forces and towards improving military morale and 
discipline. In testimony to Congress, the United 
States Administration has pointed out that its 
assistance program is designed to promote reform 
and respect for human rights within the Philippine 
armed forces while improving their capacity to 
combat insurgency. The Philippines Government 
has indicated in the past that it does not regard as 
appropriate the involvement of United States 
forces in efforts to defeat the insurgency. It is also 
evident from congressional and public comment 
in the United States that there is a keen apprecia- 
tion, particularly at the moment, of the risks of 
embarking on a gradually increasing military 
involvement in the Philippines, particularly given 
the history of the involvement in Vietnam. 


ANZUS: Australian views on the 
NZ-U.S. controversy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 February: 


Senator Vallentine — | ask the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs whether 
the Australian Government supports the views of 
the new United States Ambassador to Australia, 
Mr Lane, that New Zealand’s anti-nuclear policy 
makes it the Hartley of ANZUS and that New 
Zealand will be readmitted to ANZUS if it gets 
down on its knees and follows the rules. Does the 
Minister consider this an appropriate analogy 
especially when the ANZUS Treaty requires the 
United States to withdraw from ANZUS if it 
disagrees with New Zealand's stance, rather than 
requiring New Zealand's expulsion? Would not 
the Australian Labor Government agree with its 
fraternal New Zealand Government when Mr 
Lange notes that statements such as Mr Lane’s 
serve only to reinforce the New Zealand people’s 
determination to have a nuclear-free and indepen- 
dent country? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Gov- 
ernment has maintained a position of scrupulous 
impartiality in the controversy which presently 
obtains between New Zealand and the United 
States. We have made our views known to New 
Zealand on our reaction to the policy issues 
involved but beyond that we have not sought to 
mediate or intervene in the dispute in any way. 
We have not regarded it as appropriate in the past, 
nor do | regard it as appropriate now, for the 
Government to comment on the matters that have 
been raised in the way that they were raised by 
Senator Vallentine. 


Satellite communication: U.S.- 
Australia operations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 February: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 22 
February 1985: 

(1) What are the locations and periods of 
operation of all satellite ground stations and 
observation posts in Australia which have been 
involved in operations with United States geodetic 
satellites. 

(2) What are the formal designations and orbit- 
al parameters of all United States geodetic satel- 
lites with which Australian satellite ground sta- 
tions and observation posts have been involved. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator's question: 

(1) Portable geodetic satellite receivers have 
been operated by the army survey corps at over 
650 locations since July 1974, They are also 
operated by other Australian government agencies 
and private organisations. In all, the locations of 
some 1500 sites have been determined by satellite 
receivers. The co-ordinates of these locations are 
available from the National Mapping Council's 
geodetic horizontal control data base. Compre- 
hensive information about the periods of opera- 
tion of those ground stations and observation 
posts is not held by the Department of Defence, 
nor is it readily available from other Departments. 

(2) Satellite programs which have been used 
for geodetic work, in addition to the TRANSIT 
satellites and their successors (the Navy Naviga- 
tion Satellites and NOVA satellites), have in- 
cluded the ANNA, DODGE, SECOR, PAGEOS, 
SEASAT, MAGSAT, GEOS, GEOSAT and Beacon 
Explorer programs. 
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To provide all the other information sought by 
the honourable senator would require the diver- 
sion of significant departmental resources as well 
as the resources of other departments and orga- 
nisations which have been involved in satellite 
geodesy. | am not prepared to authorise the 
diversion of Defence resources to this task and in 
the circumstances do not consider it appropriate 
to request the other departments and organisa- 
tions concerned to gather information on my 
behalf which may be held in their records. 


Apartheid: ban on mail service to 
South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 February: 


Mr Blunt asked the Minister for Communica- 
tions, upon notice, on 21 November 1985: 

(1) Is it usual for airmail letters posted in 
Australia to take one month to be delivered to 
South Africa; if not, what is the usual delivery 
time. 

(2) What was the impact of the trade union ban 
on mail services to South Africa and how many 
articles were delayed. 

(3) What action did he take to ensure that 
Australia Post honoured its contract to deliver 
mail, 

Mr Duffy — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question, from information provided by 
Australia Post, is as follows: 

(1) The South African Administration does not 
provide Australia Post with information on the 
time taken between postmarking in Australia and 
delivery of airmail letters in South Africa. Based 
on regular tests conducted by Australia Post on 
outgoing airmail to a number of other countries, it 
would be expected that airmail to South Africa 
normally would be available for processing in that 
country by the fourth day after posting. 

(2) The ban by the Australian Postal and 
Telecommunications Union (APTU) applied from 
21 October 1985 to 14 November 1985, inclu- 
sive. During that period, no mails were despatch- 
ed to South Africa. When the ban was lifted, on 15 
November 1985, approximately 110 000 articles 
of mail to South Africa were on hand. 

(3) Following implementation of the ban on 
mails to and from South Africa, Australia Post 
pursued the matter with the General-Secretary of 
the APTU seeking to have the Union reconsider 
urgently its position and lift the ban. | publicly 
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» . supported Australia Post's handling of the matter 

~~ and also called on the APTU to lift the ban. The 
Federal Executive of the Union agreed to lift the 
ban on 15 November 1985. 





International Year of Peace: 
_ Australian participation 


“The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 February: 


Mr Scott — | refer the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs to the fact that this is the United Nations 

International Year of Peace (IYP). Can the Minister 

advise the House of Australia’s program of in- 

-<volvement in this United Nations International 

“Near of Peace? 

Mr Hayden — A budget of $3 million has been 

set-aside for the total programs which are associ- 

ated with the International Year of Peace, which is 

“-a United Nations program, and 1986 is the 

International Year of Peace. In this financial year 

an amount in excess of $2 million has been 

- allocated in support of the promotion of the 

International Year of Peace. Some of that money is 

being provided for the production of educative 

: “materials, including a video for schools and other 

interested bodies. Some is being provided for 

works which will promote the cause of peace. For 

instance, the Commonwealth Scientific and In- 

~ dustrial Research Organisation (CSIRO) is con- 

ducting research into theories related to the 

=: nuclear winter, the concept that the southern 

hemisphere would be as devastated as the north- 

-ern hemisphere in the event of a major nuclear 

attack because of the toxic fallout and the 

environmental disintegration which would take 

place in this part of the world as much as in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Some of the money is being provided for the 

purposes of promoting community involvement. 

In this financial year $500 000 has been provided 

for that purpose. Of that amount, $200 000 will 

be allocated for grants to national projects and 

$300 000 for State and Territory grants. A fairly 

wide range of community initiatives are being 

supported. An advisory council has been set up at 

the State and national level to assess applications 

=- which have been made. An amount of $200 000 

has been provided by the Government to the 

-Australia Council in 1985-86 to fund involvement 

in the [YP by visual and performing artists. A 

ompletely separate function has been a recently 

ped, what | might describe as, television spec- 

tacular involving the honourable member for 
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Warringah and myself. it is a Hypotheticals 
program which will go to air at some time in the 
near future. It involves a fairly wide panel of 
people who are concerned about this issue and an 
extensive range of views are put forward. | have 
the uneasy feeling that members on my side of the 
House will applaud the performance of the 
honourable member for Warringah and members 
on the other side of the House may well applaud 
my performance, in which case neither he nor | 
will have promoted our own ambitions greatly. 
Nonetheless, we went about the task with great 
commitment. 


Philippines: Defence Co-operation 
Program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 February: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday Senator 
MacGibbon asked me a question about the 
Defence Co-operation Program with the Philip- 
pines. The further answer which | undertook to 
provide is supplied by the Minister for Defence 
and is as follows: on 11 February the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs made it perfectly clear that no 
decisions will be made on the future of our 
relations with the Philippines until after the highly 
confused political situation there is clarified. On 
present indications this may be some time. 
However, when the clouds clear we will examine 
the full range of our bilateral contacts with the 
Philippines, including the Defence Co-operation 
Program, in the light of the circumstances which 
emerge. That examination will draw on the full 
range of advice and information available to the 
Government from a wide range of sources. The 
honourable senator may be assured that it will 
consider all the relevant arguments, including the 
one that he advanced in his question. 


Philippines: presidential elections 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 February: 


Senator Mason — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Does the Government agree with Presi- 
dent Reagan’s reported statement yesterday that 
there has been no hard evidence of fraud in the 
Philippines elections? Whether the Government 
agrees or not, what action has it taken to make an 
accurate assessment of the situation? As future 
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events in the Philippines are likely to impinge on 
Australia’s security, will the Government under- 


-take discussions with the Government of the U.S. 


in the interests of both nations achieving an 
honest and accurate understanding of and public 
position on the situation? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As Mr Hayden said 
earlier this week, the joint leaders of the interna- 
tional observer team organised by the United 
States Democrat and Republican parties noted 
that abuses and irregularities had occurred in the 
conduct of the poll. Likewise, Senator Lugar, the 
leader of the United States official observer team, 
said that his team had witnessed and heard 
disturbing reports of efforts to undermine the 
integrity of the official processes. These observer 
teams will not, however, issue final reports until 
the electoral process is complete and the result 
announced. We note further that in his statement 
on 11 February President Reagan said that the 
election had been flawed by reports of fraud and 
violence which the United States takes seriously. 

Obviously, the Australian Government is very 
concerned, as Mr Hayden said, by these allega- 
tions of fraudulent conduct of the election. In 
making its final assessment of the conduct of the 
election, the Australian Government will take into 
account reports from not only the United States 
and the international observer groups but also 
Australian Embassy officials who observed polling 
in a wide range of areas throughout the Philip- 
pines. The formal outcome of the election is still 
unknown as the official count is still taking place 
in the National Assembly. It is not yet appropriate 
publicly to make an assessment of the election or 
to make an assessment of its significance for 
Australian interests and policy. 

As to the last part of the question, the Australian 
Government maintains close and continuing con- 
tact with the United States on developments in the 
Philippines, including the election and subse- 
quent developments. Obviously, we will be moni- 
toring very closely the situation as it evolves and 
perhaps | will be in a position, like Mr Hayden, to 
make a more detailed response as events unfold 
over the next few days. 


Australia-Philippines relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 February: 

Senator Chipp — | ask a question of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Has the Government determined whether 
or not it will withdraw Australian Government aid 
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from the Philippines, or is it waiting until the 
United States of America determines its position? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As | said last week, on 
14 February, the Australian Government will be 
examining the full range of our bilateral contacts 
with the Philippines in the light of post-electoral 
circumstances. This examination will draw on the 
full range of advice and information which is 
available to the Government from a wide range of 
sources. Our granting of aid to the Philippines or 
anywhere else does not necessarily imply en- 
dorsement of the policies of recipient govern- 
ments or of their conduct of elections. Australia’s 
aid in the Philippines has been aimed at impro- 
ving living standards of the poor and at fostering 
equitable development. | think it should be 
acknowledged that withdrawal of that aid would 
harm the urban and rural poor in whose interests 
we have been giving it. 

Senator Chipp — Are you sure of that, or would 
it hurt the Army? 

Senator Gareth Evans — That is, no doubt, a 
matter for judgment in the light of all the 
circumstances, and the Government will be keep- 
ing all these factors in mind, as | said last week 
and again today. Withdrawal of recognition from 
the Marcos Government, as suggested by Senator 
Chipp, would, | think it needs to be appreciated, 
constitute a step which would have enormous 
ramifications for Australian interests not only in 
the Philippines but in the South East Asian region 
as a whole. It is not an option which is presently 
under consideration by the Government. All that 
said, it ought to be acknowledged that the scale of 
the abuses which did, undoubtedly, occur in the 
Philippines elections and which were, overwhel- 
mingly, clearly the responsibility of the ruling 
party have, to put it mildly, undermined the 
credibility of the Philippines election. Certainly, 
widespread perceptions within the Australian 
community that the conduct of those elections 
was unfair will necessarily affect the environment 
within which our future bilateral relations with the 
Philippines are conducted. 


Iran-Iraq war: Australia’s role in the 
UN Security Council 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 February: 

Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer to the recent report that Iranian 
troops have crossed the strategic Shatt al Arab 
waterway, Capturing the Iraqi town of Faw. Does 
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the Government appreciate the seriousness of this 
~ development? Does the Government believe that 
-iraq could fall? Is the escalation of the conflict 
-. fikely to bring Iraq's neighbours or the superpow- 
ers into the conflict? In particular, what action is 
Australia taking in the United Nations Secretary 
i ouncil in an effort to promote peace in that 


= ‘Senator Gareth Evans — The most recent 
-=C briefing I have from the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
- on this matter is dated 12 February. It may require 
= usome updating in light of the reports of recent 
fighting to which Senator Hill referred. But the 
situation in more general terms is as follows: the 
Government remains very concerned that the 
conflict between Iran and Iraq should still be 
continuing. We are particularly disturbed by the 
latest offensive mounted by Iranian forces — | 
<. suppose we are even more disturbed by the 
-possible outcome of the latest offensive which 
‘began on 9 February around the Basra region of 
iraq. This does represent, as Senator Hill says, a 
dangerous development in the conflict and 
‘threatens to lead to an increase in the level of 
hostilities between the two countries. The situa- 
tion has serious implications for regional and 
-- international security. Mr Hayden reiterates pre- 
~~ ious calls by Australia to Iran and Iraq for an 
-<< immediate ceasefire leading to negotiations, with- 
< -out preconditions, on a comprehensive settle- 
~- (ment. This should include respect for international 
-.. boundaries and an end to further attacks by either 
3 side. 
~~ Ags to developments in the Security Council, 
Australia, as a member of the Security Council, 
«has been active in the search for a comprehensive 
settlement. In particular, as President of the 
“Council in November last year we worked to 
establish a basis for the parties to the conflict to 
co-operate with the Council. It did not prove 
possible at that time to secure this co-operation, 
with Iran maintaining its view that previous 
Security Council resolutions had not adopted a 
balanced approach. Both Iraq and Iran expressed 
their appreciation of the Australian efforts in this 
respect and agreed that such efforts should 
continue in the Security Council. 


We have been appalled by the destruction, 
human misery and loss of life resulting from this 

| conflict, which has now entered its sixth year. The 
<- Australian Government has expressed its concern 
+ to both Iran and Iraq over the attacks on civilian 
əpulation centres and on merchant shipping, the 
tter of which have now resulted in the deaths of 
vo Australian seamen, the most recent being that 
f the late Mr Wayne Spicer on 19 January this 
year. Recurring allegations that chemical 
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weapons have been used in the conflict are of 
particular concern to the Australian Government, 
which has always stated in the strongest terms its 
abhorrence of chemical weapons. We are work- 
ing very hard at the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence to outlaw them. Their use, of course, has 
been condemned by the Security Council. 


South Africa-U.S.S.R.: political 
detentions 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 February: 


Dr Klugman — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. In view of the reported 
statement by the South African President that he 
would consider the release of Nelson Mandela in 
exchange for the release of Dr Shcharansky and 
Dr Sakharov —- Dr Shcharansky has now been 
released — would the Minister ask the Australian 
ambassadors in the two countries to draw the 
attention of the respective governments to that 
offer from the South African President? 

Mr Hayden — | do not believe it would be 
sensible to make a linkage between the abuse of 
human rights in the Soviet Union or any other 
country with the situation in South Africa, for a 
number of reasons. One of the most obvious 
reasons is that once one makes that linkage and 
acknowledges the right of the Government of 
South Africa thereafter to repeat that sort of 
demand. | think that it is an unreasonable de- 
mand. 

The situation in South Africa is quite a distinc- 
tive one. It stands on its own; it has institutional- 
ised racism and on those grounds should be 
attacked as such. The release of Nelson Mandela 
should not be conditional on the behaviour of any 
other government alone or on the behaviour of the 
Government of South Africa which we would 
hope would institute decent standards of respect 
for fellow human beings. 


Immigration: abduction of 
Australian citizen 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 February: 


Mr Downer — Is the Attorney-General aware 
that the son of Mr Vasile Horaicu, Jerome 
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Horaicu, who is an Australian citizen, has been 
illegally abducted to the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) by his mother in defiance of a 
ruling of the Full Court of the Family Court of 
Australia? If so, will the Attorney-General instruct 
the Australian Embassy in Bonn to make repre- 
sentations to the Government to ensure that the 
child is returned to the custody of his father? If the 
Attorney-General will not do that, why is the 
Government failing to uphold and support the 
rights of Australians overseas and ignoring the 
judgment of the Full Court of the Family Court of 
Australia? 

Mr Lionel Bowen — | thank the honourable 
gentleman for his question. | am reminded that the 
honourable member for Hawker has asked ques- 
tions about the same matter. | think they related to 


citizenship. What the honourable member for 
Mayo says is correct. This is a case of some 
notoriety. Accordingly, | am aware of it in view of 
the fact that the child was taken out of the 
jurisdiction of Australia and is now in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. This is not the first time this 
type of thing has happened. The honourable 
gentleman would be aware of that. Therefore, we 
have the difficulty of trying to talk about reciproc- 
al arrangements with other countries pursuant to 
what is called the Hague Convention Relating to 
the Abduction of Children. Australia has not yet 
acceded to that Convention, nor have many other 
countries. In fact, only four have so acceded, and 
the Federal Republic of Germany is not one of 
them. Accordingly, at present the arrangements 
are certainly unsatisfactory in the sense that we 





The Vice Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of China, Mr Zhu Qizhen, visited Australia in February for talks 
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with Australian Government officials as part of the annual exchange of views between the two countries. In Canberra 
on 21 February, the Chinese Ambassador, Mr Nie Gongcheng, hosted a reception at the Chinese Embassy. Pictured 
(left to right) are the President of the Senate in the Australian Parliament, Senator Douglas McClelland; Mr Zhu; the 
Spécial Minister of State, Mr Michael Young, MP; and Mr Nie. (AIS photo). 
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have, | think, only two reciprocal arrangements; 
namely, those with New Guinea and New Zea- 
land. | understand through officers of my Depart- 
ment that a number of negotiations are now taking 
place with many countries which are all in the 
process of talking about acceding to the regula- 
tions which will be required pursuant to the 
Hague Convention. One of those countries is the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Of course those arrangements may not satisfy 
the parent in this case. As | understand the 
position, legally it would mean that the parent 
would be required to go to the Federal Republic of 
Germany to institute proceedings there pursuant 
to its law in order to have custody vested in him 
pursuant to German law as has already happened 
under Australian law. 


Australia-South Africa: Rotary 
exchange students 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 February: 


Mr Cowan — My question to the Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs refers to the action of the New 
South Wales Minister for Education in banning 
temporarily and positively from the end of this 
year South African Rotary exchange students, both 
white and coloured, from attending New South 
Wales public schools. Is it not a fact that Rotary 
and other service club exchange programs are of 
great cultural and educational significance and of 
national benefit to all countries involved? Will the 
Minister, therefore, confer with the Premier of 
New South Wales in order that South African 
students are free to enjoy education and normal 
courtesies in this country? 

Mr Hayden — The administration of education 
is largely a State Government affair and it is 
certainly a State Government responsibility at this 
level. Accordingly, the Government of New South 
Wales acted within its constitutional authority. | 
can add only that the Australian Government was 
not consulted on this matter at any stage. 


Philippines: presidential elections 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 February: 


Mr Baldwin — Will the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs give the Government's assessment of the 
extent of electoral fraud in the recent election in 
the Philippines? Does the Government consider 
this to be of sufficient magnitude to justify the 
conclusion that the election was ‘stolen’ from Mrs 
Aquino? If so, what implications will this have for 
Australia’s future relations with the Philippines? 

Mr Hayden — On 15 February, the National 
Assembly declared President Marcos the winner 
of the presidential election by a margin of 1.5 
million votes. Mr Tolentino was elected Vice- 
President. It is evident from comments made by 
foreign observer teams and from the reporting of 
Australian Embassy officials who monitored poll- 
ing in a variety of parts of the Philippines that the 
election was marked by irregularities and abuses 
designed to influence the vote. It is also evident 
that these abuses were overwhelmingly the re- 
sponsibility of the ruling party. The efforts of many 
individual Philippine citizens and volunteer 
groups to ensure a fair vote, sometimes in the face 
of intimidation and violence, of course invite our 
admiration, as does the display of commitment on 
the part of the Philippine people to the democratic 
electoral process as a means of expressing their 
political will. 

One cannot be categorical about the impact of 
the abuses, but the scale has undermined the 
credibility of the election, and perhaps that is 
exemplified nowhere more effectively than in the 
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comments of the Catholic bishops of the Philip- 

pines. Included among those comments were the 

following: 

è according to moral principles, a government 
that assumes or retains power through fraudu- 
lent means has no moral basis; and 

è the polls were unparalleled in the fraudulence 
of their conduct. 

Widespread perceptions within the Australian 
community that the conduct of the elections was 
unfair will necessarily have an effect on the 
environment within which our bilateral relations 
with the Philippines are conducted. 


South Africa: resignation of the 
leader of the Progressive Federal 


Party 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Senator Sibraa — Can the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs inform the Senate 
of the Australian Government's reaction to the 
resignation of Dr Van Zyl Slabbert, the leader of 
the Progressive Federal Party from the South 
African Parliament? What is the Government's 
assessment of the likely political implications for 
South Africa of Dr Slabbert’s decision? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 
noted with concern the resignation from the South 
African Parliament of Dr Frederick van Zyl Slab- 
bert as leader of the Progressive Federal Party. Dr 
Slabbert has undoubtedly been one of the most 
effective critics of the South African Government 
during his seven years as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Under his leadership that Party has done an 
outstanding job of exposing the harsh injustices of 
the apartheid system. Both Mr Hayden and | had 
the pleasure of meeting him, as | understand 
Senator Sibraa did also, when he visited Australia 
last year. He is certainly a very impressive figure. 

Dr Slabbert’s resignation points up the inade- 
quacy of reforms offered by President Botha in his 
speeches over the past year, most recently on 31 
January. Dr Slabbert’s resignation speech was a 
searching indictment of the established political 
processes in South Africa including the tri-cameral 
Parliament and the total inadequacy of the Gov- 
ernment’s conception of reform. Media reports 
that his resignation will cause a complete realign- 
ment of white politics in South Africa appear at 
this stage to be somewhat overstated. While some 
more liberal members of the ruling National Party 
probably feel some sympathy with Dr Slabbert’s 
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resignation, it seems unlikely at this stage that 
there will be any defections from the National 
Party to the Progressive Federal Party. The Gov- 
ernment will, of course, be closely monitoring the 
situation and will be following the future course of 
Dr Slabbert’s contribution to the apartheid debate 
in South Africa with some very considerable 
interest. 


South Korea: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Mr Charles — | address my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Is the Minister aware 
of reports that the Government of the Republic of 
Korea has cracked down on the Opposition in that 
country? What action, if any, is the Opposition 
party in Korea, and others, taking in an attempt to 
improve the present situation? Has the Australian 
Government expressed to the Korean Government 
its concern about the human rights situation in 
that country? 

Mr Hayden — Last week the Opposition New 
Korea Democratic Party announced that it would 
start its signature campaign, the aim of which is to 
collect 10 million signatures to amend the Con- 
stitution to provide for a directly elected President. 
The campaign is led by the prominent dissidents 
Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam. The electoral 
college is heavily gerrymandered to the disadvan- 
tage of the Opposition. Full details of the develop- 
ments are not clear, but it appears that the officials 
of the CPD — that is, the Committee for the 
Promotion of Democracy — and of the NKDP — 
the New Korea Democratic Party — have been 
prevented by the police from entering their 
offices. The police have searched NKDP and CPD 
headquarters, confiscating signature sheets. The 
police are now threatening action against indi- 
viduals who have signed the petition. Kim Dae 
Jung has been placed under house arrest, his 
phone cut off and entry and exit to his house 
blocked to prevent his engaging in further activi- 
ties supporting the campaign. On 17 February the 
Australian Government instructed its Embassy in 
Seoul to make representations to the ROK Gov- 
ernment expressing its concern over these de- 
velopments. We are concerned at the apparent 
breakdown of the processes of political liberalisa- 
tion which we and the ROK friends had wel- 
comed a year ago. 
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ANZUS treaty 


: 2 - The following questions and answers appeared in 
- Hansard on 18 February: 


_ Senator Vallentine — | refer the Minister 
_ representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs to his 
~nhon-answer to my question of 12 February in 
¿which | sought an Australian Government re- 
: sponse to the new United States Ambassador's 
~~ claim that New Zealand is the Hartley of ANZUS 
and thus liable to expulsion from the ANZUS 
alliance. | ask again: is this not a completely false 
and misleading analogy, given that it is the United 
States which must withdraw from ANZUS if it 
disagrees with New Zealand’s policy on nuclear 
. Ship visits? Is it not true that New Zealand cannot 
se be expelled from ANZUS, given that under Article 
` X of the Treaty a country can withdraw only by 
giving one year’s notice to the other partners? Is it 
not also the case that nothing in the ANZUS 
. Treaty necessitates that Australia or New Zealand 
accept United States nuclear warship visits and 
_ that between 1971 and 1976 both the McMahon 
< and Whitlam Governments refused entry into 
Australian ports of United States nuclear warships 
without any objections being raised by the United 
~ States?’ Why does the Australian Government 
- continue to remain silent in the dispute if the 
_ United States is clearly issuing misleading and 
-incorrect statements on the nature of the ANZUS 
relationship? 
Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, has advised me that 
he agrees that to describe New Zealand as the 
zo Hartley of ANZUS is a somewhat misleading 
analogy in that it implies that New Zealand could 
“be expelled from the Treaty. The honourable 
senator is correct in noting that the Treaty does not 
-provide for expulsion but provides only, under 
Article X, for withdrawal from the Council by 
giving one year’s notice to the Australian Govern- 
ment. To the extent that the United States has 
given any public indication of its position on this 
issue, it has, as | understand it, spoken so far of 
maintaining its security relationship under 
ANZUS with Australia fully intact but of possibly 
withdrawing or suspending its security obligations 
to New Zealand under ANZUS as a result of the 
New Zealand Government's actions. How that 
issue is finally resolved formally as between the 
United States and New Zealand is a matter which 
we would regard as one appropriate for resolution 
between those two countries. 

As to the particular part of the question about 
what there is in the ANZUS Treaty which bears 
~~ upon the question of nuclear ship visits, it is the 

`- Case that, although the ANZUS Treaty does not 
‘refer to nuclear weapons, the nuclear dimension 
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is important to the credibility and deterrent value 
of United States defence commitments. Certainly 
the Australian Government sees port access for 
United States nuclear-powered warships as essen- 
tial to the continuing effectiveness of ANZUS. 
As to the reference to the alleged behaviour of 
the Australian Government between 1971 and 
1976 being inconsistent, as Senator Vallentine put 
it, with that sort of approach, let me say this on 
behalf of the Government: in 1971 the United 
Kingdom and United States Governments were 
asked to refrain from proposing visits by nuclear- 
powered warships, pending a full study of the 
practical requirements in the differing circumst- 
ances of each Australian port. This was completed 
in 1976 with the promulgation of the conditions of 
entry for nuclear-powered warships which permit- 
ted visits to resume. There is simply no compari- 
son between that course of events and these 
arrangements and the port ban which has been 
instituted by the New Zealand Government. | 
repeat that we regard the latter issue as one 
between New Zealand and the United States and 
we are simply not seeking to play a role in any 
sense as an intermediary in that dispute. 


Australia-UK: reciprocal health 
arrangements 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Mr Bilney — In prefacing my question to the 
Minister for Health | remind him that last year he 
assured me that progress was being made towards 
the conclusion of an agreement on reciprocal 
health care benefits between Australia and the 
United Kingdom. Will the Minister now outline 
the stage negotiations have reached? Secondly, 
will he let us know what benefits this agreement 
will provide to the many people of United 
Kingdom origin in his and my electorates? 

Dr Blewett — | can assure the honourable 
member for Kingston that we are well advanced in 
the negotiations with the United Kingdom for a 
reciprocal health care agreement. | point out that 
in the first week of January | signed a reciprocal 
Medicare agreement with the Italian Government. 
As soon as the Italian Parliament has approved 
that agreement, short-term Italian visitors to this 
country and Australian visitors to Italy will be 
granted immediate access to the health systems of 
the two countries. 

In relation to the agreement with the United 
Kingdom, it is my ambition and hope — negotia- 
tions are now sufficiently advanced — to be able 
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to say that in mid-March | will be signing an 
agreement with the United Kingdom Government 
to ensure reciprocal arrangements between Au- 
stralia and Britain. This will mean that, as soon as 
that agreement is approved, Australian citizens 
visiting the United Kingdom for short periods will 
have access to the British national health system 
and United Kingdom visitors to Australia for a 
short period will have access to the Australian 
Medicare system. 


Entry to Australian ports by French 
naval vessels 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday Senator 
Vallentine asked me a rather excited question 
about two French warships visiting Australia. The 
answers | have received from the Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs and Defence are in the following 
terms: two French ships, the Jeanne d’Arc and the 
Commandant Bourdais, are currently visiting Stirl- 
ing Naval Base in Western Australia and will be 
calling at Sydney from 27 February to 3 March. 
The French Government sought permission for the 
ships to visit Australia en route from Mauritius to 
Noumea as part of a six-month round the world 
cruise. It should be appreciated that the Jeanne 
d'Arc is a naval officers’ training ship and it is ona 
six-month training cruise from November last year 
to March this year with its escort the Commandant 
Bourdais. 

A total of 137 cadets are on board the two 
vessels. During the cruise the ships’ complements 
are engaged, among other things, in a variety of 
humanitarian assistance programs in Africa and 
Madagascar including, for example, utilising six 
helicopters from the ship to assist in a vaccination 
program for some 20000 children and 20 000 
women against diphtheria, tetanus, polio, whoop- 
ing cough and so on. 

It is usual to approve requests for visits by 
public vessels of States with which Australia has 
normal relations. We would expect the French 
Government, similarly, to agree to receive Austra- 
lian naval vessels should there be some operation- 
al requirements to visit French ports. The Govern- 
ment has made clear, over and again, its opposi- 
tion to nuclear testing in the South Pacific, its 
condemnation of the sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior and its interest in the constructive resolu- 
tion of the situation in New Caledonia. We simply 
do not believe that the course that has been 
adopted with respect to these two ships in any 
way cuts across or undermines that position. 
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British atomic tests in Australia: 
Royal Commission report 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Senator Crowley — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Resources and Energy. The report 
of the Royal Commission into British Nuclear 
Tests in Australia has been tabled in Parliament 
and has been before the Government for some 
time now. Can the Minister say when the Govern- 
ment will announce its response to that report? 


Senator Gareth Evans — It has not really been a 
very long time. It was only at the end of last year 
that we received the report. What is happening is 
this: | announced in London on 23 January that 
following my discussions with United Kingdom 
Ministers — which discussions, | should add, 
proceeded on a rather more amicable and con- 
structive basis than some earlier exchanges in- 
volving other persons — a technical assessment 
group has been established to advise on options 
for the decontamination of the atomic test sites so 
that informed decisions can be made by the 
Government on the most appropriate and cost 
effective means of rehabilitating the sites and, in 
particular, of course, the Maralinga site, where we 
have a major clean-up problem involving approx- 
imately 1.5 kilograms of plutonium dispersed in 
the form of 100 000-cold contaminated fragments 
of unacceptable concentrations, with approx- 
imately 20 kilos of plutonium buried in a mass of 
debris in 20 burial pits, and, in addition, large 
quantities of uranium and the toxic chemical 
beryllium scattered around other minor trial sites. 


Agreement has now been reached with the 
United Kingdom Government on detailed terms of 
reference for the committee and its membership. | 
hope to be in a position to table in the Parliament 
before this week is out the relevant exchange of 
letters and to give some indication of the likely 
timetable for the deliberations of this technical 
assessment group. | also announced in London the 
establishment of a consultative group consisting of 
representatives from the Australian, United King- 
dom, South Australian and Western Australian 
Governments, together with Aboriginal interests, 
to discuss and monitor progress on the rehabilita- 
tion of the sites. | am keen to ensure that that 
consultative group is established and that its 
discussions proceed at the same time as the 
technical assessment group, which will comprise 
an expert scientist, will be doing its job. 

As to those recommendations of the Royal 
Commission report concerning compensation for 
claims of personal illness, the Government is 
currently considering those recommendations and 
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~ © | would expect decisions to be announced during 
<i the current autumn session of Parliament. We are 

=. also giving consideration to the remaining recom- 
~mendation of the Commission which concerns 
-compensation to Aboriginals for the loss of use 
ind enjoyment of Maralinga lands. | would not 
re to put a precise time at this stage as to when it 
ight be possible to reach a concluded decision 
on that, ‘but again it will be as soon as possible. 


Immigration: security and 
processing procedures 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Senator Richardson — ls the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
= aware of a statement made by Senator Peter 
Baume, the Opposition spokesperson for com- 
munity services, asking that all potential immig- 
rants be vetted against Nazi involvement between 
1933 and 1945? Can the Minister assure the 
Senate that this is, in fact, unnecessary in the light 
of established immigration procedures? 

~- Senator Ryan — | am pleased to report to the 
Senate that the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mr Hurford, has totally discounted 
the suggestion made by Senator Baume that Nazis 
cor former Nazis are being allowed to migrate to 
<- Australia under our Government. Mr Hurtord has 
pointed out that even the youngest Nazi Party 
<> member — someone who was a member of the 
Hitler Youth Movement in 1945 — would be over 
50 now and that is not an age group from which 
migrant intakes come substantially. Mr Hurford 
has also pointed out that no country has a tighter 
visa issue system than Australia and that all 
applicants for migration are carefully screened 
and their backgrounds fully checked. He empha- 
sises that we will continue to go through these 
thorough procedures and that there is no point in 
taking up Senator Peter Baume’s suggestion that 
there is something sloppy about our procedures 
and that Nazis are getting in. | am very pleased 
that Mr Hurford has made such a clear denuncia- 

tion of the suggestion of Senator Baume. 


Philippines: presidential elections 

>> The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 

Mr Peacock — | refer the Foreign Minister to his 

inswer at Question Time yesterday that the 
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conduct of the election in the Philippines will 
‘necessarily have an effect on the environment in 
which our bilateral relations with the Philippines 
are conducted’. | ask the Foreign Minister specifi- 
cally: in what way will the bilateral relationship 
be affected? What has been the reaction of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations to de- 
velopments in the Philippines? | further ask the 
Minister: will he be attending the forthcoming 
Post-ASEAN Ministerial Meeting in Manila? Will 
the Government continue to use the Philippines as 
Australia’s ASEAN dialogue partner? 


Mr Hayden — In response to the honourable 
member’s question: our relationship with a num- 
ber of countries, as is the nature of foreign 
relations, is the subject of a periodic review. That 
review has been under way for sometime. Its 
purpose, very simply, is to update the basis of the 
bilateral relationship and developments which 
might have taken place. 


When | have completed that review I will be in 
a far better position to respond concretely on the 
matter the honourable member raises. Privately, | 
am quite happy to make material available to the 
honourable member, who, as | have said many 
times, was a distinguished Foreign Minister of this 
country for five years. | will be going to the 
Post-ASEAN conference in Manila in july. The 
Philippines was nominated by the ASEAN coun- 
tries in July last year as our dialogue partner. 


Guatemala: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Senator Bolkus — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer the Minister to a recent report by 
Amnesty International, related to Central America, 
which refers to the thousands of political killings 
and widespread torture that has occurred in 
Guatemala over the past 15 years against such 
people as church workers, trade unionists, human 
rights activists, students and journalists. | ask 
whether the Australian Government has expressed 
its objection to this continued abuse of human 
rights in that country. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Amnesty Interna- 
tional report referred to by Senator Bolkus is one 
of a number which have documented Guatema- 
la’s poor human rights record. The Australian 
Government has consistently condemned the 
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repeated instances of massive human rights viola- 
tions in that country. We have voted in favour of 
resolutions in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly and in the Commission on Human Rights in 
Geneva which were strongly critical of Guatema- 
la’s lack or respect for basic human rights. In 
addition, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, issued a statement on 23 April 1985 
expressing concern at the recent wave of political- 
ly motivated violence and his personal alarm that 
human rights activists had been singled out for 
attack. This was quickly brought to the attention of 
the Guatemalan Government of the day. Elections 
in December 1985 returned Guatemala to civilian 
government after 31 years of almost uninterrupted 
military rule. Australia welcomed this develop- 
ment in a message to the President-elect, at the 
same time joining the United Nations General 
Assembly in expressing the hope that this election 
would mark at least the first step towards an 
improvement in the human rights situation there. 
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Guatemalan refugee at the Emiliano Zapata camp in Mexico. One of the UN priorities is to supply drinking water. 
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South Africa: ban of Australian 
petroleum exports 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Senator Childs — Can the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy indicate whether Australian 
exports of petroleum and petroleum products to 
South Africa have in fact been prohibited as was 
announced by Cabinet on 19 August 1985? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The agreement on 
South Africa reached at the Nassau Common- 
wealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM) 
called for the adoption of a number of economic 
measures against South Africa. These measures, 
which were, of course, subsequently endorsed by 
the Australian Cabinet, included a ban on the sale 
and export to South Africa of Australian oil. All 
exports of crude oil and petroleum products from 
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=- Australia are subject to export controls adminis- 
<o tered by my colleague the Minister for Trade. 
_ Export approvals are given only after the exporter 
- has given an undertaking that no exports will be 
< made to South Africa. 







ee Republic of Korea: electoral system 


_» The following (edited) questions and answers 
: appeared in Hansard on 19 February: 

Senator Mcintosh — Has the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs seen the 
statement in today’s Age newspaper that the 
Government of the Republic of Korea, which is 
implacably opposed to constitutional amend- 
ment, has responded to moves calling for reform 
by threatening to gaol all signatories of petitions 
for constitutional reform for terms of up to seven 
years and the detention of leading Opposition 
figures? Does this statement represent the views of 

~ the Republic of Korea? If so, what is the attitude of 
~ our Government to such views? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The brief | have from 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs is in the following 
terms: the Australian Government is aware of the 

difference of opinion between the Government 

and Opposition in the Republic of Korea on this 
~ subject. The Opposition wishes to have the 
current electoral college presidential system re- 
placed by a direct election. This view is not 
< supported by the ROK Government. The Austra- 
lian Government has made representations to the 
ROK Government expressing regret at the mea- 
- sures adopted last week against the Opposition’s 
_ signatory campaign. We regret the arrests of 
members of the Opposition and hope that they 

will be speedily released. 

Mr Hayden said in his statement of 26 Novem- 
ber last year that he hoped the political liberalisa- 
tion to which the Republic of Korea was commit- 
ted would be achieved by 1988. The Australian 
Government hopes that the ROK Government will 
restate its political liberalisation program that has 
been interrupted in recent months by measures 
taken against students, journalists and Opposition 
politicians. 


- UNESCO: cost of Australian 
articipation 

following questions and answers appeared in 
nsard on 19 February: 

. Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs, upon notice, on 12 November 1985: 

(1) What is the estimated cast of Australian 
participation in UNESCO, including the costs 
incurred by the Australian Embassy, in 1985. 

(2) What amount has been spent in Australia by 
UNESCO in 1985. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Australia’s contribution to the UNESCO 
budget for the 1985 calendar year was 
U.S.$2 671425 or $3593 814. Expenditure 
against Foreign Affairs appropriations by and on 
behalf of the Permanent Delegation to UNESCO 
in Paris, for the 1984-85 financial year, was 
$205 260. The estimated cost for the 1985-86 
financial year is $281 100. 

(2) UNESCO does not keep a tally of money 
spent on Australia-related program activities and 
contracts nor does it have separate records of fares 
and allowances provided to Australians to attend 
UNESCO-sponsored meetings. | am, therefore, 
unable to provide the information sought. 


Apartheid: South African Defence 
Campaign of Australia publication 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 February: 


Senator Maguire — My question is also 
directed to Senator Evans in his capacity as the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Has the Minister seen a racist pamphlet 
published by the South African Defence Cam- 
paign of Australia which, among other things, 
attacks Australian community and political lead- 
ers and makes the dreadful allegation of cannibal- 
ism in South Africa by opponents of apartheid? 
Does the Government have any information about 
the composition and financing of the South 
African Defence Campaign of Australia, and what 
can be done in the community to counter this type 
of racist material? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have seen the 
pamphlet to which Senator Maguire refers. | think 
it would be appropriate if it were tabled in the 
Parliament so that other honourable senators can 
see it. They will appreciate, | think, the accuracy 
and force of Senator Maguire's statement about it. 
It is a contemptible document. We have, unfortu- 
nately, virtually no information on the so-called 
South African Defence Campaign and | am afraid | 
am unable to give any further response along 
those lines. If this question and answer flushes out 
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more information, we will be only too pleased to 
receive it. 

As to some other aspects raised in the question, 
I can say this: as Mr Hayden said in this statement 
to the House of Representatives on 28 November, 
the Government recognises the vital role that 
non-government agencies, such as Community 
Aid Abroad (CAA), which is attacked by this 
pamphlet, play in the Australian overseas aid 
effort. Voluntary agencies can do effective work in 
areas beyond the reach of the official program, 
especially at village level. They have increased 
Australia’s awareness of the problems in develop- 
ing countries and have provided a means for 
direct community involvement in tackling some of 
them. CAA is a non-government organisation 
eligible to receive Australian Government funding 
under the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB) non-government organisation co- 
operation program. 

The Australian Government, of course, abhors 
the promotion of racial hatred or discrimination in 
any form. The Racial Discrimination Act 1975 
makes unlawful incitement, assistance or promo- 
tion of racial discrimination, whether by financial 
assistance or otherwise. The Act provides for civil 
proceedings to be taken by any person alleging 
racial discrimination. A number of acts involving 
violence or incitement to violence, which would 
include racial violence, are punishable under the 
existing criminal law. However, the existing 
legislation does not prohibit racial defamation or 
incitement to racial hatred. As | have said before 
in answer to other questions on this subject, 
consideration of whether and to what extent racist 
utterances of this kind should be curbed by law 
requires a very difficult and careful balancing 
between the right to freedom of expression on the 
one hand and the right to live free from racist 
abuse and defamation on the other. That is a 
problem to which the Government is giving 
continuing attention. 


United States: nuclear strategy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 February: 


Senator Sanders —~ My question without notice 
is to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. On 11 February, in answer to a 
question of mine, the Minister stated that the 
United States strategy of destroying Soviet nuclear 
missile submarines at the outset of conventional 
war would increase the risk of nuclear war and 
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was of questionable wisdom, but that this strategy 
was only one option. What is the Government's 
official position now that Casper Weinberger, the 
United States Secretary of Defense, in testimony to 
the U.S. Senate Armed Services Committee on 10 
February, has confirmed that this is not an option 
but the strategy to be pursued by the United 
States? How can the Government explain that 
something as vital as this, which involves North 
West Cape giving instructions to destroy Soviet 
submarines, was not known to it? Does it not 
again prove that the Australian Government has 
no input into developments in United States 
strategy which affect us and that it learns of most 
of these developments from newspaper reports? 

Senator Gareth Evans — It is the case that since 
my answer on 11 February, Secretary Weinberger 
and Admiral Crowe, the United States Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have been reported to 
have acknowledged that conventional attacks on 
nuclear missile submarines, outlined by Admiral 
Watkins in his maritime strategy article, are 
among the options available to the United States 
in the event of war. | do not accept Senator 
Sanders’s characterisation of the Watkins proposal 
as amounting to the strategy. The United States 
maritime strategy is not a detailed war plan; it is, 
as we understand it, a framework for considering 
all possible uses of maritime power in a broad 
range of strategic contingencies ranging from 
peace to full-scale war. 

it should be made clear that what we are talking 
about are attacks by conventionally armed nuc- 
lear hunter killer submarines against Soviet nuc- 
lear missile carrying submarines. However, as is 
acknowledged by Admiral Watkins in his article, 
were this tactic to be actually employed in a crisis, 
of firing conventional weapons against nuclear 
missile carrying submarines, it could pose serious 
dangers of escalation. Obviously the United States 
Government is as well aware of that as the 
honourable senator and, indeed, the Australian 
Government. 

| repeat that the doctrine does not constitute any 
dramatic new direction in United States thinking. 
We have long believed that both the superpowers 
target their attack submarines against opposing 
ballistic missile submarines. Indeed, that is one of 
the primary functions for which nuclear-powered 
attack submarines are designed. More generally, it 
has always been the case since nuclear weapons 
were developed that an opponent’s nuclear 
weapons would be the primary targets in any 
nuclear exchange. Both sides of the superpower 
confrontation have long recognised that sea and 
airborne nuclear weapons have a very high 
chance of surviving a counter force strike. Hence 
the prospects of either side being confident of its 
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__ capability to mount a successful first strike are, as | 
> said on 11 February, extremely remote and indeed 
z neither is likely to achieve that capability. 
< =} should add — as perhaps I should have done 
but did not on 11 February — that not only is the 
cquisition of a fully effective first strike capability 
either superpower not, as we see it, a realistic 
possibility, but it is also the case that the 
Australian Government does not accept the char- 
= acterisation of United States strategic policy in 
terms of first strike or nuclear war fighting. We 
take very seriously the statements that have been 
made by United States leaders, including Presi- 
dent Reagan and Defense Secretary Weinberger, 
in their repeated emphasis that the United States 
strategy is purely defensive and that a pre-emptive 
or first strike by the United States has been ruled 
out. 
Finally — and | believe this is the most relevant 
point to this continuing debate, and it is a point 
that | made strongly on 11 February — there is the 
role. of the North West Cape in the implementa- 
tion of any such strategy. The Australian Govern- 
ment does not acknowledge that North West Cape 
-* need play any role in the strategy which Admiral 
Watkins canvasses in this article. Were that 
strategy to be followed, the participation of North 
West Cape would depend entirely on where 
Soviet ballistic missile submarines were deployed. 
In view of what we know of Soviet submarine 
doctrine, those submarines are extremely unlikely 
-cto be in our region. | am advised that it is the belief 
of. the Australian Government that no Soviet 
ballistic missile submarines are deployed any- 
-Where in the Indian Ocean or, for that matter, in 
the mid or South Pacific Ocean. 
- $enator Sanders — | ask a supplementary 
question. Does the Minister deny that the Watkins 
policy was in fact confirmed by Mr Weinberger, 
or is he simply aware of the Weinberger state- 
ment? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am aware of the 
reported statements of Mr Weinberger and | 
believe their appropriate characterisation is in the 
terms that | have already advanced. 


U.S.-Australia defence co-operation 


-© The following questions and answers appeared in 

< Hansard on 20 February: 

=o Senator Mason asked the Minister representing 

< the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 29 May 
- (1) Does the exchange of notes between the 
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United States and Australian Governments relat- 
ing to the Haig-Street agreement (1981), as well as 
the agreement itself, provide that the Australian 
Government is to have consultations with the U.S. 
and that the Australian Government's agreement 
to any upgrading of B52 operations relevant to 
stagings through Australia is required. 

(2) Given the upgrading of the strategic offen- 
sive forces in Guam over the next 18 months, 
have consultations between the U.S. and Austra- 
lian Governments occurred. 

(3) Has the Government given permission for 
the continuation of B52 stagings under the 1981 
Haig-Street agreement and the extension of the 
agreement in 1982 after the deployments to Guam 
take place. 

(4) Can the Government assure the Australian 
people that none of the B52 bombers are armed or 
nuclear-armed through some Australian Govern- 
ment verification procedures. 

(5) Will the Government confirm that the U.S. 
policy of neither confirming or denying whether 
its craft are nuclear-armed or not, is irrelevant in 
this case as the B52s staged through Australia are 
meant to be neither armed nor nuclear-armed. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) The exchange of notes of 11 March 1981, 
which constitutes an agreement between the 
United States and Australian Governments con- 
cerning the staging of USAF B52 aircraft and 
associated KC 135 tanker aircraft through Austra- 
lia, provides inter alia that the agreement of the 
Australian Government will be obtained before 
the facilities at RAAF Base Darwin are used in 
support of any category of operations other than 
‘for sea surveillance in the Indian Ocean area and 
for navigation training purposes’. The agreement 
also provides that arrangements will be made for 
consultations to ensure that the Australian Gov- 
ernment has full and timely information about 
strategic and operational developments relevant 
to B52 staging operations through Australia and 
that the agreement shall continue in force until 
terminated on one year’s notice in writing by 
either Government. 

(2) While there have been routine consulta- 
tions between Australian and U.S. personnel 
involved in arrangements for B52 flights in Austra- 
lia, no formal consultations specifically concern- 
ing U.S. plans to strengthen its forces in Guam 
have taken place between the two Governments. 
No proposals have been made to alter the nature 
of B52 operations through Australia. 

(3) See answer to part (1) above. 

(4) All the B52 aircraft which have been staged 
through Australia have conducted low level 
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navigation training flights on the basis of the 
arrangements announced by the then Minister for 
Defence on 3 February 1980. This statement, 
which was agreed by the U.S. provides that the 
aircraft ‘would be unarmed and carry no bombs’. 
The Australian Government is confident that all 
USAF aircraft staged through Australia have in fact 
been unarmed. This confidence is derived not 
only from our firm belief in the good faith of our 
ally, but also from the particular operational 
characteristics of the agreed B52 activities. For 
safety reasons, it is not practice to carry weapons 
of any sort in aircraft undertaking low level 
navigation flights. Moreover, the stringent security 
measures which the U.S. Air Force always takes to 
protect its nuclear weapons while on the ground 
are not applied when B52s stage through Darwin. 
In light of this the Australian Government sees no 
requirement for verification arrangements. 

(5) The arrangements which cover B52s staging 
through Australia do not contravene the U.S. 
policy of neither confirming nor denying the 
presence of nuclear weapons on board its ships 
and aircraft since the B52s are unarmed and carry 
no bombs. 


USSR nuclear disarmament and 
arms control proposals 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 February: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 5 December 1985 
Senator Vallentine asked a question without 
notice concerning the Government's attitude to 
the Soviet Union’s moratorium on nuclear testing 
and subsequently expanded that question to 
include Mr Gorbachev's latest package of arms 
control and disarmament proposals. | can now 
convey Mr Hayden's answer to Senator Vallen- 
tine. 


1. On 29 July 1985 the Soviet Union 
announced that it would observe a moratorium on 
nuclear testing from 6 August 1985 to 1 January 
1986 and indicated that the moratorium could be 
extended .if the United States took similar action. 
On 15 January 1986, the Soviet Union announced 
that its moratorium would be extended to 31 
March 1986. 


2. Australia welcomes any interruption of the 
nuclear testing programs. However, Australia’s 
pre-eminent objective in this field remains a 
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mutually agreed comprehensive test ban treaty 
that would be legally binding, effectively verified 
and consequently durable. Australia does not 
regard moratoria as a substitute for the concrete 
steps that need to be taken to make possible the 
conclusion of the comprehensive test ban treaty. 
Australia has and will continue to urge all 
countries, including the United States and the 
Soviet Union, to be sufficiently flexible to allow 
work on those concrete steps or building blocks to 
get underway. 


3. Also on 29 July 1985, President Reagan 
invited the Soviet Union to send nuclear experts to 
observe and monitor without pre-conditions a 
United States nuclear test at the Nevada test site. 
This was a unilateral variant of President Reagan's 
September 1984 proposal for reciprocal visits to 
nuclear test sites. More recently, President Reagan 
has proposed that United States and Soviet experts 
meet to discuss the problems surrounding the 
verification of limits on testing. 


4. Australia views such proposals as facilitating 
the development of verification arrangements 
needed for a comprehensive test ban treaty. In July 
1985, a letter was sent to the Soviet Foreign 
Minister urging the Soviet Union to accept the 
offers made by President Reagan. The Govern- 
ment has continued to express these views to 
Soviet officials, including Mr Nazarkin, who 
visited Canberra in January, to discuss Secretary- 
General Gorbachev's recent proposals. 
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5. In addition to extending the moratorium on 
testing, Mr Gorbachev’s 15 January proposals 
included a far-reaching plan for total nuclear 
disarmament by the year 2000. Mr Gorbachev 
also proposed the abolition of chemical weapons 
and certain measures in relation to conventional 
armaments. As | mentioned, a special envoy, Mr 
Yuri Nazarkin of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, visited Australia recently to discuss Mr 
Gorbachev's proposals. 

6. The Government sees a number of positive 
aspects in Mr Gorbachev's proposals: first and 
foremost among these is the complete elimination 
of nuclear weapons, an objective now endorsed 
by both superpowers and reaffirmed by Mr 
Gorbachev. This is, of course, also the objective of 
the Australian Government. The Soviet proposal 
recognises that this process will have to proceed 
in carefully worked out stages, subject to 
appropriate verification procedures, including on- 
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site inspection, and is dependent on agreement 
being reached by all five nuclear weapon sites. 


7. Some aspects of the proposals, however, 
are contentious and will need further clarification 
and amendment to take account of the security 
concerns of countries other than the Soviet Union. 
In short, a great deal of difficult and detailed 
negotiation lies ahead on the nuclear, chemical 
and conventional fronts if the objective of total 
nuclear disarmament is to be realised. The Gov- 
ernment hopes that serious and substantive work 
in the major negotiating fora will commence 
without delay. 


8. As to that section of Senator Vallentine’s 
question relating to the Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive (SDI), she will of course be aware that the 
Government does not endorse the United States 
SDI nor what it accepts to be a comparable Soviet 
research program. 
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Statements 


Australian presidency of the 
Conference on Disarmament 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
would hold the presidency of the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva during February, the 
opening month of its 1986 session. 

Mr Hayden said that in the period of Australia’s 
presidency, Australia’s delegation led by the 
Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, 
would seek to resolve, in consultation with other 
members, some of the procedural problems which 
have hindered the work of the Conference. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government's broad 
objectives in the Conference on Disarmament are 
progress towards balanced, effective and verifi- 
able measures of arms control and disarmament 
and the strengthening of the international nuclear 
non-proliferation regime. More specifically, Mr 
Hayden said that among the agenda items of the 
Conference on Disarmament, Australia attached 
special priority to the negotiation of a comprehen- 
sive nuclear test ban treaty and a new convention 
to outlaw chemical weapons. 

The Conference on Disarmament in its present 
form was brought into existence by the Final 
Document of the first UN Special Session on 
Disarmament which was held in 1978. It is the 
only multilateral body devoted to negotiating 
disarmament and arms control agreements. The 
40 members include the five nuclear powers, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Britain, France 
and China. Australia has been a member of the 
Conference on Disarmament since 1979, and 
gives strong support to the Conference. 

Mr Hayden said that the work of the Conference 
on. Disarmament was complementary to what 
might be achieved on a bilateral level between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Several 
subjects raised in the joint statement issued on 21 
November 1985 by President Reagan and 
General-Secretary Gorbachev at their Geneva 
Summit were being addressed in the agenda items 
of the Conference. 
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Mr Hayden concluded that 1986, the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace, should be a year in which 
the Conference on Disarmament makes a direct 
and positive contribution to disarmament and the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 


Apartheid: statement by the 
President of South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the South African 
President’s speech at the opening of Parliament in 
Cape Town on 31 January did not go beyond 
reaffirming previously stated positions of the 
South African Government regarding the process 
of political and constitutional reform. The Gov- 
ernment had noted the South African Govern- 
ment’s recognition that apartheid was outdated. It 
was clear however, Mr Hayden said, that the 
President’s statement contained no significant 
new elements. There was still a very long way to 
go and the proposals contained in the President's 
speech would need further development and 
elaboration. 

Mr Hayden noted that the Group of Eminent 
Persons set up following the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM) in 
Nassau last October would shortly be undertaking 
visits to southern Africa. The Australian Govern- 
ment was deeply committed to the abolition of 
apartheid, the ending of the state of emergency, 
and the early establishment of a process of 
dialogue with the true representatives of the black 
community. He said that he hoped that all 
communities in South Africa would co-operate 
with the Commonwealth initiative in bringing 
about peaceful change leading to the establish- 
ment of a non-racial and democratic government 
in South Africa. 


Visit by President of Malta 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
3 February: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Chris Hurford, warmly welcomed the President of 
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Miss Agatha Barbara. (AIS photo). 


Malta, Miss Agatha Barbara, to Australia during 
their discussions in Canberra on 3 February. 
President Barbara is undertaking a State visit to 
Australia from 3 to 16 February. 

The Minister noted that the Maltese community 
of about 123 000 was Australia’s eighth largest 
migrant group. 

‘The visit reinforces the longstanding and strong 
links between Australia and Malta’, Mr Hurford 
said. 

Maltese migration to Australia began in the 
1850s when a group of fishermen settled in 
Queensland. The first organised migration began 
in 1883. Since 1921 Australia has been the 
country of first preference for Maltese intending to 
migrate. 

‘Members of the Maltese community have a 
deserved reputation for enterprise, enthusiasm 
and hard work’, Mr Hurford said. 

‘They have made a substantial contribution to 
Australia’s multicultural society.’ 

Mr Hurford said the Government's allocation to 
the Maltese community under the Grant-in-Aid 
scheme, which allows ethnic groups to employ 
trained social workers, over the next three years 
would total $295 110. 
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Australia-Malaysia educational links 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 4 February: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
recently concluded a four-day official visit to 
Malaysia. 

During her visit, which was part of a wider visit 
of South East Asian and Pacific countries, Senator 
Ryan called on the Prime Minister of Malaysia, 
Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir Mohamad, and held 
discussions with the Malaysian Minister for 
Education, Datuk Abdullah Badawi. 

Senator Ryan said that their discussions had 
been productive and that she had welcomed the 
opportunity to discuss personally with the Malay- 
sian Government the policy of the Australian 
Government on overseas students and ways in 
which Australia’s educational links with Malaysia 
might be developed." 

Senator Ryan expressed her warm appreciation 
for the generous hospitality offered to her by the 
Malaysian Government. 

In elaborating on the new opportunities avail- 
able to students from Malaysia for study in 
Australia, Senator Ryan said that ‘there are now 
three ways in which overseas students can come 
to Australia. At present the most common way is 
through the private overseas program where 
students are subsidised by the Australian Govern- 
ment. 

‘In 1986 the Australian Government will subsi- 
dise students for 65 per cent of the total cost of 
undertaking a course of study. The majority of 
Malaysian students come to Australia through this 
program and | was very pleased to be able to 
reassure Datuk Abdullah Badawi that the Austra- 
lian Government will not reduce the number of 
places available to Malaysian students under this 
scheme within the current triennium.’ 

Senator Ryan added that she was also very 
pleased to learn that some degree courses at 
another four Australian universities, Wollongong, 
Deakin, Griffith and Murdoch, had recently been 
recognised by the Malaysian authorities. 

In 1986 Australia has set a quota of 2000 places 
for overseas students in secondary schools and 
1500 places in colleges of advanced education 
and universities: Malaysia’s share of these places 
represents approximately 50 per cent requiring a 
subsidy by the Australian Government of approx- 
imately $58 million. 

With a subsidy of some 65 per cent of the 
tuition costs for each student by the Australian 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, 


page 1056. 
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Government it was not surprising that the demand 
for tertiary places by qualified Malaysian students 
would almost certainly be higher than the number 
of subsidised places available. 

In these circumstances there were bound to be 
some students who would be disappointed. 

Commenting on the increase in charges for 
subsidised places announced in March 1985, 
Senator Ryan said that ‘students commencing 
courses in 1986 will pay $4340 for medicine, 
dentistry and veterinary science and $3500 for all 
other courses which is still only 35 per cent of the 
full cost. The figure will rise to 45 per cent of the 
full cost in 1987’. 

These increases had been announced during 
1985. 

‘Acknowledging that these increases could 
have caused financial hardship for some students 
already undertaking tertiary courses in Australia, 
the Government decided to limit the increases for 
those students to a maximum of 15 per cent for 
each remaining year of their course,’ Senator Ryan 
said. 

‘Another avenue by which Malaysian students 
may study in Australia is the sponsored student 
program, where Australia meets the full cost of 
education for the student as part of its bilateral aid 
program.’ 

Senator Ryan said the third part of the program 
was a new development whereby students from 
overseas could take up opportunities to study in 
Australia by paying the full cost of courses 
available. 

Institutions would be able to offer a range of 
formal degree and diploma courses or non-award 
courses to meet the needs of overseas students. 

Senator Ryan said that a small number of places 
would be available at full cost in 1986 and that 
she expected these numbers to increase over the 
next few years. 

‘This means that additional opportunities. will 
be available for students to study in Australia.’ 

Senator Ryan stressed these full cost places 
would be in addition to places available through 
the other elements of the overseas student policy 
and that numbers in the subsidised program 
would be maintained at their current level. 

Given the uniformity high standard of courses 
offered by Australian institutions, Senator Ryan 
said she was confident courses offered at full cost 
would. be competitive with comparable courses 
offered at full cost in other countries. 

‘We want to ensure that Malaysian students 
have full and ready access to information and 
advice about the range of courses available 
through the various elements of our overseas 
student policy. To this end we will set up an 
education unit within the Australian High Com- 
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mission in Kuala Lumpur where officers from the 
Overseas Student Office will be located.’ 

Senator Ryan said she anticipated the education 
unit would be established within the next few 
months. 


International Year of Peace: 
‘Overture for Peace’ 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Australian 
Government's first major event for the Internation- 
al Year of Peace would be the ‘Overture for Peace’ 
variety spectacular to be staged at Sydney’s 
Entertainment Centre on 20 February. 

Mr Hayden said by special arrangement with 
the NSW Education Department, the spectacular 
will feature 2100 NSW schoolchildren, from 
classical musicians to dancers, singers, choral 
groups, gymnasts and rock bands. It will be 
compered by Rolf Harris who will fly from his 
home town Perth to Sydney especially to take part 
in the production. ‘Overture for Peace’ will be 
produced and directed by school teachers Mary 
Lopez and Rod Heard. 

Mr Hayden said that an audience of 10 000 is 
expected to see the live performance. It will also 
be brought to an Australia-wide audience as the 
ABC plans to televise a 50-minute special of the 
highlights of the 24% hour production on 22 
February. 

Mr Hayden said that ‘Overture for Peace’ would 
demonstrate the Government's belief that Austra- 
lia’s future lay with the young people of the 
country. 

By demonstrating their abilities to work together 
and provide a spectacular of such immense 
proportions as ‘Overture of Peace’, Mr Hayden 
said that differences between peoples’ races, 
religions and ethnic backgrounds were shown to 
be totally inconsequential and irrelevant. He 
hoped that the spectacular would provide all 
Australians with the realisation that living and 
working together in harmony was the only option 
available for the future and for peace. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Govern- 
ment’s views were shared by the NSW Education 
Department which had made possible the staging 
of ‘Overture for Peace’. 

Mr Hayden said that the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke, would make a special address during 
‘Overture for Peace’. 

The production was expected to be entered in 
the Guinness Book of Records as the biggest cast 
ever assembled and performing on stage. 
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The finale of the ‘Overture for Peace’ variety spectacular. (AIS photo). 


Middle East: interception of Libyan 
aircraft by Israeli Airforce 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government deplored the interception of a Libyan 
private aircraft over international waters by the 
Israeli Air Force on 4 February. Such an intercep- 
tion could scarcely ever be justified and was not 
in this case. 

The matter was before the Security Council. 

Mr Hayden recalled that Australia was also a 
member of the Security Council in 1973 when the 
Council unanimously condemned Israel’s action 
in a similar incident over Lebanon, saying that 
such acts could jeopardise the lives and safety of 
passengers and crew and that they violated 
international conventions safeguarding civil avia- 
tion. 

Mr Hayden also said that Australia condemned 
all acts of violence and terrorism wherever and 
whenever they occurred. He could understand the 
motive of Israel in seeking to act against interna- 
tional terrorism, but that did not justify this 
interception of a civil aircraft in international air 
space. 
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Philippines: Australian assistance to 
UNICEF programs in Negros 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced a grant of 
$400 000 to UNICEF for humanitarian relief 
assistance in the southern Philippines island of 
Negros. 


The decision is in response to appeals by 
UNICEF for international support for food assist- 
ance and primary health care programs it is 
undertaking in Negros. The funds will be used to 
continue UNICEF programs assisting an estimated 
160 000 children facing malnutrition following 
the collapse of the island’s sugar industry. In 
August 1985, the Government approved grants 
totalling $50 000 for other emergency relief prog- 
rams being undertaken by Australian and Philip- 
pine non-government organisations in Negros. 


Mr Hayden said the decision underlined Austra- 
lia’s concern to alleviate the suffering of victims of 
natural and man-made disasters. The Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB) would 
provide the necessary funds. 
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Office of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs: appointment of Senior 
Private Secretary 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 February: 

Mr Egils Burtmanis, currently of the Office of 
National Assessments (ONA), will join my min- 
isterial staff as Senior Private Secretary on 10 
February. Mr Burtmanis replaces Mr Michael 
Costello who after five years of service as my 
Senior Private Secretary leaves my office of his 
own accord. 

He leaves with my best wishes and keen interest 
in his future success which would be well 
deserved on the quality of his work with me. 

Mr Burtmanis matriculated from Brighton High 
School, Adelaide in 1958. He graduated with 
honours from the University of Adelaide with a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 1963. He joined the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in 1964 and has 
undertaken postings in the Netherlands, Indone- 
sia, Hong Kong, Thailand and Yugoslavia. Most 
recently, Mr Burtmanis has been Head of Current 
Intelligence at the Office of National Assessments 
in Canberra. 


international Year of Peace: grants 
for national IYP projects 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the first of the 
Government's grants to individuals and commun- 
ity organisations for international Year of Peace 
(YP) national projects. The six grants total 
$19 410. 

Mr Hayden said that the major grant ($15 000) 
was to the Library Association of Australia to set 
up International Year of Peace resource centres in 
public libraries throughout Australia. ($5000 of 
this came from funds set aside for non- 
government projects and $10 000 from the Gov- 
ernment projects fund.) Other grants were made 
to: 

è the Australian Geography Teachers’ Associa- 


tion to assist in bringing the British Peace 


Studies expert, Dr David Hicks to Australia for a 
speaking tour ($2000); 

è Dr Ralph Summy and Dr Malcolm Saunders of 
the University of Queensland for the publica- 
tion of a monograph on the history of the 
Australian peace movement ($1000); 

è the Creative Leisure Movement — Northern 
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Beaches Region (NSW) for the publication of an 

anthology on peace themes ($510); 

@ Dr Bernard Swan of the University of New 
England to publish and distribute a series of 
monographs on peace-related topics ($400); 

è the Australian Study Group on the Armed 
Forces and Society to assist in the costs of a 
conference on ‘Perspectives on War and Peace 
in Australian Society’ ($5000). 

A total of $500 000 has been made available by 
the Government this financial year to encourage 
community IYP activities; $200 000 of this is 
allocated for grants to national projects and 
$300 000 for State-Territory projects. Recom- 
mendations on the grants are made to Mr Hayden 
by the [YP consultative groups which have been 
established at national level and in each of the 
States and Territories. 


Australian War Memorial: annual 
history conference 


Speech by the Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, 
Senator Arthur Gietzelt, on 10 February: 


This Australian War Memorial history confer- 
ence is my second as Minister, the sixth since 
1981 and the first to be held outside Canberra. 

Over 30 papers will be presented at the 
conference, demonstrating the maturity Australian 
military history has attained in recent years, as 
well as the major contribution the memorial 
makes to compiling that history. It also reflects a 
growing awareness of the significance of war for 
ordinary Australian men and women. The inves- 
tigation of how individuals or groups were 
affected by the experience of war either at home 
or overseas complements the operational studies 
which until recently characterised most Australian 
military history. It is a matter of particular satisfac- 
tion for me that Australian historians have begun 
in the last decade to consider war not just from the 
battlefield perspective. It is only relatively recently 
that historians have begun to explore the impact 
and the human costs of war on those who were 
away from the front lines. This is due largely to the 
curiosity and enterprise of particular historians 
who have recognised and addressed these long 
neglected issues. We know that expenditure just 
to compensate and care for veterans, their families 
and dependants vastly exceeds the direct financial 
cost of waging war. Yet we know far too little of 
the effects of war on an economy and a society 
such as ours. It is studies such as these which will 
do much to dispel the inadequate understanding 
of our recent as well as our more distant past, and 
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a „ignorance in order to divide our community. 
= For example, | am deeply angered by the recent 
comments of a prominent Queenslander, who has 
belittled the contributions of Aboriginal Austra- 
-tans to the defence of our country in wartime. We 
know that many Aboriginals fought bravely and 
ntributed much in World War Il, and that they 
—— were generally paid much less than their white 
counterparts. | note, incidentally, that it was a 
military researchers, Major R.A. Hall, who was 
largely responsible for revealing this scandalously 
= discriminatory practice of past years. The recent 
‘revelations of government decisions taken in the 
1950s show how easily truth and honesty can 
become casualties of the decision-making pro- 
cess. Historicans have an increasingly vital role to 
ensure that the community is constantly and 
properly informed such decisions, their back- 
ground and the motivations of those involved. Ina 
similar vein, | believe that this sort of research will 
help show that there is nothing disloyal about 
working for peace and disarmament. As we learn 
<= more about the terrible costs and effects of war,’ 
“$0 more people will come to realise that the 
pursuit of peace and international understanding 
=< ds- an honourable and patriotic undertaking. 
--o. In this, the United Nations International Year of 
Peace, | anticipate much increased public aware- 
~-ness of these sorts of issues as a result of the work 
of people like yourselves. | also expect more to 
emerge here and in subsequent deliberations 
-regarding the vital and much underrated contribu- 
tion of Australian women to past war efforts. The 
extent to which women performed capably and 
efficiently in heavy, demanding jobs, at a time of 
acute labour shortages, gives the lie to the ugly but 
all too widespread notion that their place is in the 
home. 

This year, the tenth anniversary of the Austra- 
lian War Memorial research grants scheme, 
$105 000 has been allocated to support 35 
projects. This amounts to a tenfold increase in 

_ funding since 1976. Public funding means that 
- many projects can proceed more rapidly than they 
otherwise would, while still others depend on this 
funding to get off the ground, Association with the 
Australian War Memorial can also expedite pub- 
lication of the research. 

Many of the most successful projects have 
resulted in publication. These include such out- 

_ standing books as Ross McMullin’s work on the 
artist Will Dyson — whose incisively satirical 
. cartoons are unfortunately still as topical as when 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, pages 


Seno 281-92. 
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he first published them early this century — and 
others displayed here tonight. Of course there are 
other means of disseminating information with 
which the Memorial is associated. For example, 
Frontline, David Bradbury’s much-viewed and 
widely acclaimed film documentary on the late 
Neil Davis’s extraordinary exploits with the 
camera during the wars. in South East Asia, was 
made with the assistance of the Australian War 
Memorial. 

The Memorial is particularly keen to foster 
young historians. Twenty eight masters or doctoral 
candidates have been supported and, since 1980, 
post-graduate scholarships have been awarded to 
five candidates for higher degrees. The scho- 
larship for 1986 has been offered to Denis Winter, 
author of the World War | studies Death’s Men 
and the First of the Few, who will study C.E.W. 
Bean and the Australians on Gallipoli. The in- 
creasing interest in women’s history has recently 
prompted several research projects which will 
extend our understanding of women’s contribu- 
tion to wartime Australia. 

Among those historicans in attendance today 
are some who are too young to have known war. 
They will be sharing proceedings with others who 
have seen active service. | particularly welcome 
these former servicemen and women, who have a 
special contribution to make. 

Some of the conference papers relate to histor- 
ical matters which particularly interest me as 
Minister for Veterans’ Affairs. Marilyn Lake’s work 
on the emergence of ex-service groups as a 
political lobby-group, relates directly to issues 
with which | find myself dealing with every day of 
my Ministerial working life. The RSL* in particular 
has gained a level of influence which makes it a 
model for every aspiring lobby group. A level 
which may not perhaps have been anticipated by 
earlier governments which fostered its growth and 
primacy. The Australian community is eager to 
hear the historian’s message. This is evidenced by 
the volume of publications, films and TV prog- 
rams which are appearing on military history. | am 
delighted to see representatives from several 
publishing houses here this evening. 

The Memorial, which is obliged by its act of 
disseminate information about Australia’s military 
history, has in recent years enlarged and revital- 
ised its publishing program so that it now pro- 
duces the wide range of books so magnificently 
displayed here tonight. The display includes 
memoirs, unit histories, operational and social 
studies and works on the Memorial’s art and 
documentary collections. In the last 10 years the 
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Memorial has taken many initiatives — of which 
this conference is one of the best known — to 
stimulate research into Australia’s military past. 

Projects supported under the grants scheme 
include Joyce Thomson’s and Kathryn Spurling’s 
research of women’s roles in the Australian Air 
Force and Navy. The Memorial has also provided 
financial support, independent of the grants 
scheme, to Sue Hardisty and Sue Maslin, who are 
compiling an oral history of the Australian 
Women’s Land Army — a vital component of 
Australia’s wartime workforce. The special project 
fellowship allows a historian to work for up to two 
years on a project of particular significance while 
drawing upon the Memorial’s collections. | am 
pleased to announce tonight that the Memorial's 
contribution to this research into women’s history 
will be strengthened with the award of its second 
special project fellowship to Jan Bassett, who will 
write a history of the Royal Australian Army 
Nursing Corps from 1900 to the present. Many of 
the Army sisters served while in Australia at the 
army hospitals —- now repatriation general hospit- 
als. Today, no doubt, there are veterans receiving 
treatment at these same hospitals who only made 
it back from the war thanks to these nurses’ 
dedicated care. We expect both Jan Bassett and 
Richard White, the first fellowship winner who is 
working on a study of the first AIF’s* reaction to 
European culture, to produce substantial books as 
a result of their research. 

Through its conferences, research grants 
scheme and other assistance to researchers, the 
Memorial has made and will continue to make a 
major contribution to the encouragement of one 
of the most active fields in Australian historical 
study. 


3. Australian Imperial Forces. (Ed). 


Senior Public Service appointments 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 10 February: 


The Prime Minister announced that the 
Governor-General in Council had today approved 
the following Public Service appointments: 

Mr M.H. Codd, formerly Secretary, Department 
of Community Services, has been appointed 
Secretary, Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet. Mr Codd has had extensive experience in 
the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet 
where he worked as a Deputy Secretary and 
Under Secretary during the period 1978-1981. He 
has also been Secretary, Department of Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations and Chairman of the 
Industries Assistance Commission. 
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Mr Codd replaces Sir Geoffrey Yeend, AC, CBE, 
whose prospective retirement from the Service 
was announced by the Prime Minister last De- 
cember, 

Mr G.E. Rees, Deputy Secretary, Department of 
Community Services, will be Acting Secretary of 
that Department until a permanent appointment is 
made. 

Mr R.M. Taylor, formerly Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Transport, has been appointed Secretary, 
Department of Aviation in place of Mr C.W.N. 
Freeland. 

Mr Freeland has been appointed Secretary, 
Department of Transport in place of Mr Taylor. 

Mr G.L. Miller, Director of the Economic 
Planning Advisory Council (EPAC) Secretariat, has 
been appointed Secretary, Department of Primary 
Industry. Mr Miller was a Deputy Secretary in the 
Department of Primary Industry prior to becoming 
Director of the EPAC Secretariat in 1983. An 
announcement will be made later on the assign- 
ment of Mr L.P. Duthie, formerly Secretary of the 
Department of Primary Industry. 

Mr D.W. Chalien will be Acting Director of 
EPAC until a permanent appointment is made. 
The position will be advertised immediately. 

Mr E.M.W. Visbord, OBE, formerly Deputy 
Secretary of the Department of Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, has been appointed Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Employment and Industrial Relations. Mr 
Visbord has had extensive experience in the 
economic and financial fields in both the Treasury 
and the Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet. 

Dr M.S. Keating, Secretary of the Department of 
Employment and Industrial Relations, is to be 
Secretary-designate of the Department of Finance 
and will take up his position as Secretary in 
approximately three months time, succeeding Mr 
|. Castles, OBE. In the interim Dr Keating will be 
available as an adviser to the Minister for Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations. 

Mr Castles, who has been the Secretary of the 
Department of Finance for more than seven years, 
has made it known to the Government that he 
would welcome the opportunity of moving to 
another suitable position at an appropriate time. 
Mr Castles’ placement will be announced in due 
course. In the meantime, he will continue as 
Secretary, Department of Finance. 


Diplomatic recruitment 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 10 February: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs announced 
today that 15 Foreign Affairs Trainees had been 
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o accepted for training as Foreign Affairs Officers in 
. the diplomatic service during 1986. 
~The 15 trainees were selected from 514 appli- 


‘= cants who responded to advertisements placed in 


‘the major metropolitan dailies, ethnic community 
ewspapers and student papers. 
e trainees will now undergo a 12-month 
rse combining formal instruction and on-the- 
-job training in the Department. On completion 
they become eligible for promotion as Foreign 
-Affairs officers and for posting to Australian 
diplomatic missions overseas. 
The trainees all hold high academic qualifica- 
tions: with most having honours degrees. Their 
fields of study are varied and include law, 
economics, history, languages, medicine, 
mathematics, archaeology, psychology. The age 
of the recruits ranged from 21 to 26 years. The 
- trainees are: 
@ lan Biggs (22) of Hamilton, Qld, a graduate of 
the University of Sydney in archaeology and 
~ Hebrew; 
è Virginia Birt (24) of Broadmeadow, NSW, a 
graduate of the University of Newcastle in 
: English and of Newcastle College of Advanced 
Education in art history; 
_ @ Simon Grant (23) of Campbell, ACT, a graduate 
< of the Australian National University in science 
~~ and economics; 
= @ David Hallett (24) of Rockdale, NSW, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Sydney in law and 
English; 
. @ Roger Hodgkins (26) of Warwick, WA, a 


. = graduate of the University of Western Australia 
in history; 


— @ Soraya Kassim (21) of Chatswood, NSW, a 
-> graduate of the University of Sydney in econo- 
amis; 
= @ Bruce Lendon (26) of Rainworth, Qld, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Queensland in govern- 
= ment; 
è Catherine MacDonald (22) of Melville, WA, a 
graduate of the University of Western Australia 
7 in history and French; 

@ Angus MacKenzie (24) of Dee Why, NSW, a 
graduate of the University of Sydney in history; 
-@ Grant Maclaine (25) of Acton, ACT, a graduate 
of the University of Tasmania in medicine; 

è Bruce Miller (24) of Erskineville, NSW, a 
graduate of the University of Sydney in law, 
© government and Japanese; 

. @ Amanda Nairn (22) of Bicton, WA, a graduate 
of the University of Western Australia in econo- 


->s mics and Japanese; 


Anne Moores (21) of Stafford Heights, Qld, a 
“graduate of the University of Queensland in 
psychology and government; 

Katherine Smits (23) of Nedlands, WA, a 
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graduate of the University of Western Australia 
in law and politics; 

è Christopher Staker (25) of Toorak Gardens, SA, 
a graduate of the University of Adelaide in law, 
German and French. 

Advertisements calling for applications for the 

1987 Foreigri Affairs trainee recruitment will 

appear in the press in early March. 


Visit by the Minister for Trade to 
Washington 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 11 February: 


Following his intensive round of discussions 
over the past two days in Washington, the 
Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, said there 
was now widespread understanding of Australia’s 
concerns about the impact of the new U.S. farm 
legislation on world agricultural trade. Mr Daw- 
kins spoke with five members of the Reagan 
Cabinet and received strong expressions of sup- 
port for Australia’s position. He also received 
undertakings that the Administration would do all 
that was possible to minimise the damage to 
Australia’s interests and to seek to have aspects of 
the legislation rectified. In particular, Mr Dawkins 
is hopeful that the U.S. Administration would 
soon go back to Congress to seek the repeal of 
those mandatory provisions of the recently 
enacted Export Enhancement Program (EEP) 
which further threaten Australian exports of 
wheat. 

Mr Dawkins said today that he had just 
completed two days of discussions in Washington 
during which he met with Secretary of State, Mr 
Shultz, the U.S. Special Trade Representative, Mr 
Yeutter, the Secretary of Commerce, Mr Baldrige, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Block, and the 
Secretary of Labor, Mr Brock and other senior 
Administration members. Mr Dawkins also met 
with Mr Yeutter and Mr Baldrige in Switzerland 
last week and had an opportunity to foreshadow 
his concerns. 

Mr Dawkins said that the primary focus of his 
visit to Washington had been to register with the 
U.S. Administration Australia’s serious concern at 
the consequences for Australia of the recently 
enacted U.S. farm protection legislation. 

To underscore the concern being felt among 
Australia’s farming community, the farming com- 
munity, the Minister is being accompanied on his 
visit by Michael Shanahan, Senior Vice President 
of the National Farmers’ Federation. 
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Wheat 

The Minister said he had stressed in each of his 
meetings that the mandatory Export Enhancement 
Program would be very damaging to Australia’s 
interests. The prospects are that without change 
the United States will be required to introduce an 
‘across the board’ export subsidy on wheat which 
will put the United States in essentially the same 
category as the European Economic Community 
(EEC). Mr Dawkins said Australia had always been 
concerned that competitive subsidisation of wheat 
by both the U.S. and the EEC would simply result 
in world prices being forced down to levels that 
could be uneconomic to efficient producing 
countries like Australia. This would mean in effect 
that more of the burden of adjustment was being 
transferred from less efficient to more efficient 
producing countries. Mr Dawkins said he had 
obtained recognition of the validity of these points 
in his discussions with senior U.S. Cabinet mem- 
bers. 

Mr Dawkins drew attention to the fact that in 
signing the U.S. Farm Bill into legislation, Presi- 
dent Reagan had registered his opposition to 
mandated export subsidies. 

A decision of the Administration to seek the 
repeal of these provisions would, Mr Dawkins 
said, signal a victory for those seeking to maintain 
a more open and fair international trade situation 
for agricultural products. The repeal of the man- 
dated provisions of the existing legislation would 
mean the U.S. may still continue with its system of 
export subsidies but to date these had been 
targetted essentially at the EEC. Mr Dawkins said 
that while Australia understood the frustrations 
that had led to the U.S. enacting its protectionist 
farm policy, Australia would continue to be 
vigilant in protecting its own interests. 


Sugar 

Mr Dawkins also registered with the Adminis- 
tration, Australia’s continuing concern at the 
reduction in U.S. sugar import quotas and, in 
particular, at the prospect that in implementing 
the provisions of the farm legislation further cuts 
could be made which discriminated against Au- 
stralia. He stressed the incongruity of possible 
discriminatory cutbacks on sugar at a time when 
the U.S. was pursuing the need for a new round of 
trade negotiations aimed at eliminating distortions 
to agricultural trade. 

Mr Dawkins noted that the Australian sugar 
industry was in a parlous situation which was 
largely attributable to the highly protectionist 
policies being pursued by major consuming coun- 
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tries such as the European Communities (EC) and 
the U.S. Mr Dawkins was pleased that he had an 
opportunity to forcefully put the case for Austra- 
lian sugar growers in advance of U.S. Cabinet- 
level discussions on the future of sugar quotas. He 
said that while he recognised and understood the 
political difficulties facing the Administration, any 
discriminatory approach would be unacceptable 
to Australia and inconsistent with U.S.-GATT 
obligations. 


Beef and dairy 


With regard to beef, Mr Dawkins said that no 
decision had yet been made by the U.S. Adminis- 
tration on the mechanics for implementing the 
farm legislation. 

As part of the dairy provisions of the farm 
legislation, designed to trim milk output, a buy- 
out and disposal program has been established to 
operate for two years whereby the government 
would pay farmers to sell their dairy herds for 
slaughter. As an offset to the buy-out scheme, the 
law obliges the Administration to purchase 
180 000 tonnes of beef of which half is to be 
disposed of outside the U.S., some of which will 
go to defence establishments abroad and some of 
which may have to be exported with the assist- 
ance of what would have to be very substantial 
subsidies. 

Mr Dawkins told the Administration that any 
U.S. moves into subsidised beef exports would be 
unprecedented and potentially damaging to Au- 
stralia. As well it would be quite incongruous for 
the U.S. as a nett importer of beef to be subsidising 
beef exports. It is understood that the provisions 
on beef slipped through the Congress in the final 
hours of the debate on the Farm Bill and the 
potential effects on international beef markets 
were unintended by its sponsors. Mr Dawkins said 
that he understood from discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the Australian Cattle Council that the 
National Cattlemen’s Association of America had 
not sought any assistance which would have 
effects of this nature on Australia’s beef markets. 
Mr Dawkins proposed that the legislation be 
changed or administered in such a way as to 
prevent this beef distorting commercial markets. 

Mr Dawkins said that, unless this happened, 
implementation of the legislation on beef could 
unleash a further round of competitive counter- 
subsidisation from the E.C. He pointed out that 
Australia had received assurances from the E.C., 
confirmed twice over the past year, that they 
would not subsidise beef exports to markets of 
importance to Australia in the Pacific Basin. It 
would be of serious concern to Australia if the 
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U.S. did not reconsider the beef provisions of the 
farm legislation. He urged the Administration to 
take the matter back to Congress to ensure that 
policies relating to the U.S. domestic beef and 
dairy industries did not disrupt world prices and 
normal patterns of commercial trade. 


J S.-Australia trade talks 


-<= Mr Yeutter agreed with Mr Dawkins’ proposal 

< -for regular talks between Australia and the U.S. on 

trade matters, which would encompass both 

=> bilateral and global questions. The precise format 
for these meetings would be settled shortly. 


New round 


Mr Dawkins said that he was encouraged to 
learn that the U.S. Administration was firmly 
< committed to push for early negotiations on the 
problems facing world trade in agriculture in the 
--new round of GATT trade negotiations. A new 
-round which did not seriously address the prob- 
“lems of world agricultural trade would be of very 
<- dimited value to Australia and the United States 
_ determination to make trade liberalisation in 
= agriculture an important objective for the negotia- 
tions was very important in ensuring that these 
issues would be at last addressed in a substantive 
way. 


| British atomic tests in Australia: 
- Royal Commission report 


-Statement tabled in Parliament by the Minister 
for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on 11 February: 


The Royal Commission was established by the 
Government in July 1984 in response to public 
~ concern about the events which took place during 
the atomic tests in Australia and in particular the 
> ¿possible effects of the tests on people’s health. 
~The report is the result of a comprehensive 
_ investigation involving hearings in many locations 
in Australia and in London. Numerous witnesses 
were called and evidence was collected from 
. contemporary records of the UK and Australian 
~ Governments. The sifting of all this information 
. presented a formidable task to the members of the 
=o Royal Commission and its staff. 
Seven recommendations are contained in the 
report, dealing with clean-up of the test sites and 
compensation arrangements. 
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| will be giving careful but urgent consideration 
to these recommendations before proposing to the 
Government appropriate actions to be taken. 
Certain of the recommendations call for discus- 
sions with the British Government and | am 
already in contact with the UK Minister with 
responsibility for these issues. Other recom- 
mendations affect State Governments and Abor- 
iginal interests, and here too consultations are 
necessary. 

The Government will announce its detailed 
response to all the recommendations as soon as 
possible. 

The documentation accumulated by the Royal 
Commission will be of interest to many who wish 
to research aspects of this subject. As many of 
these documents are not yet 30 years old, | have 
recommended to the Prime Minister that he 
approve accelerated release wherever practicable 
under the provisions of the Archives Act 1983. 
The Prime Minister has agreed to take this course 
of action as soon as the necessary review and 
clearances have been completed. 


lran-lrag war 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed deep concern at the 
serious escalation in hostilities in the Iran-iraq 
conflict arising from the latest offensive by Iranian 
forces in the Basra region of Iraq. 

Mr Hayden said it appeared that Iran had 
mounted large scale attacks on a number of fronts 
and had taken areas of Iraqi territory. 

Offensive action such as that now being under- 
taken represented a dangerous development and 
threatened to lead to a further increase in hostili- 
ties between the two countries. The situation had 
serious implications for regional and international 
security. 

Mr Hayden said that he feared the renewed 
hostilities would result in further appalling des- 
truction, human suffering and loss of life. He 
expressed concern that the offensive would set 
back further efforts to settle the conflict. 

Mr Hayden repeated previous calls by Australia 
for an immediate ceasefire leading to negotia- 
tions, without precondition, on a comprehensive 
settlement. This should include respect for inter- 
national boundaries and an end to further attacks 
by either side. 
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Immigration: Adult Migrant 
Education Program 

News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
12 February: 

Migrants from non-English speaking back- 
grounds must be given an opportunity to become 
proficient in English, according to a report submit- 
ted to the Minister for immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford. 

The report acknowledges that the ability to 
speak English is a key element in successful 
settlement of migrants and refugees. 

The report — entitled ‘Towards Active Voice’ 
—- was prepared by a committee chaired by 
Professor Jack Campbell of the University of 
Queensland. 

The Federal Government provides funds to 
State Governments which conduct courses for 
migrants. The Committee found that in the Adult 
Migrant Education Program (AMEP), relationships 
between the Federal Government and the States 
were ‘unusually harmonious’. 

Mr Hurford said the AMEP showed that Federal 
and State and Northern Territory Governments 
could work well together in the best interests of 
migrants. 

The committee had found that the AMEP was 
unique to Australia. No other country had a 
national program of language learning available 
to all adult non-English-speaking migrants. 

‘Programs such as this are one of the reasons 
why Australia’s migration program has been so 
successful,’ Mr Hurford said. 

The ‘Towards Active Voice’ report is the result 
of six months’ work by the committee, which 
received 770 submissions and conducted con- 
sultations in all States and Territories. It met with 
organisations and individuals involved in the 
English language program, including representa- 
tives of teachers, students, employers, unions and 
ethnic and voluntary organisations. 

Its key recommendations deal with improving 
the quality of the Adult Migration Education 
Program in such areas as teacher training, mate- 
rials development, educational counselling and 
increasing effectiveness. 

‘Everyone in Australia deserves a fair go,’ Mr 
Hurford said. ‘The Government is determined that 
migrants who cannot understand English also get 
a fair go. One way of doing this is to help such 
people to learn English. It is for this reason that the 
Government gives the Adult Migrant Education 
Program such priority.’ 

Mr Hurford said that the Government would 
consider the report’s recommendations after dis- 
cussions with community groups. 
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Appointments to Australian Heritage 
Commission 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 12 February: 


Dr Bruce Davis of Tasmania has been 
appointed as Chairman, and Mr Donald Henry ot 
Queensland as Commissioner of the Australian 
Heritage Commission. 

Announcing this on 12 February, the Minister 
for Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, said that Dr Davis’ term as Chairman 
would be for the remainder of his current term as a 
Commissioner until 5 September 1987, while Mr 
Henry’s term of office would be for three years. 

Dr Davis has already displayed considerable 
expertise in environment and heritage matters 
both as Commissioner and as Acting Chairman of 
the Commission. He is currently the Head of the 
Department of Political Science at the University 
of Tasmania. He has been involved in heritage 
and conservation matters in Tasmania, the UN- 
ESCO Man and the Biosphere Program, and the 
World Wildlife Fund. 

Mr Henry is currently Director of the Wildlife 
Preservation Society of Queensland, and has 
worked in a wide range of conservation organisa- 
tions over a long period of time. The publications 
with which he has been involved include a 
number of environmental studies including the 
Moreton Island Management Strategy 1982-83, 
produced while he was President of the Moreton 
island Protection Committee from 1980-1983. 

Mr Cohen said that Dr Davis had contributed 
greatly to the Commission’s work during his 
period as a Commissioner, and both he and Mr 
Henry would bring to their positions a wide 
ranging expertise in environment, conservation 
and heritage matters. 


Immigration: overseas award for 
Australian video 


News release issued by the Minister for Ilmmigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
13 February: 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, was pleased to acknowledge 
the overseas acclaim awarded to the video 
‘Filipina Marriages in Australia’. 

The video won the Bronze Award at the 
prestigious 28th International Film and Television 
Festival in New York. The program was awarded 
in the human relations category of the festival 
which had 25 entries from four countries. 
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~~. Overall, the festival attracted 5313 entries from 
- 44 countries. 
‘Filipina Marriages in Australia’ was designed 
by the Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
<= Affairs and produced by de Montignie Media as 
can information video primarily for use in the 
stralian Embassy in Manila. 
e video addresses some of the misconcep- 
-tions and expectations held by Australian would- 
be husbands and their potential brides. It draws 
attention to the possible difficulties involved and 
_ encourages couples to adopt a more realistic view 
of their life together in Australia. 
< Among the issues discussed are: economic and 
social standing; housing; isolation; legal rights; 
their possible lack of contact with other Filipinas; 
Filipina close family ties and obligations. 
The video features interviews with Filipina 
brides and their Australian husbands. Other inter- 
viewees include a Filipina psychologist and Sister 
¿Charito Ungson. Sister Charito is a Filipina nun 
and marriage guidance counsellor in Melbourne. 
~~ She is a contributor to the 1982 pilot survey which 
ae culminated in the report A Bride for All Reasons. 
“This. video is important for two reasons. Not 
a only does it represent the type of creative initiative 
<: which can offset settlement problems before they 
occur — it shows that these initiatives are being 
cs recognised overseas, Mr Hurford said. 









— Australian Defence Force: new 
oS ‘Command Headquarters 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
8 Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 14 February: 


«~The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, 
announced today the formation of both a Land 

Force Headquarters and an Air Headquarters 
specifically tailored for the command and control 
of joint exercises, activities and operations. 

Mr Beazley said that the two new headquarters, 
established on 1 February, had been formed from 
= within existing Army and RAAF operational-level 
_ headquarters and will complement the Army, the 
-Air Force and the Maritime Headquarters which 
-had been formed with the Fleet Headquarters in 
= Sydney early last year. 

Before the establishment of these three new 

headquarters, unified Joint Force Headquarters 
HQ) for the control of joint Service operations 
d been raised on an as-required basis. This 
cedure has proved unsatisfactory, particularly 
the major Kangaroo exercise completed in the 
h ara region of Western Australia in late 1983. 
is was because of the time taken to train the 
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randomly selected commanders of these ad hoc 
headquarters. 


Mr Beazley said the need to establish functional 
JFHQ to overcome this deficiency had long been 
recognised by the Australian Defence Force and 
was consistent with Joint Service doctrine estab- 
lished since 1978. It had taken time, however, to 
devise arrangements whereby essential single 
Service command functions could be preserved, 
while at the same time an economic solution 
found to allow the provision of permanent com- 
manders and key staffs to be responsible for 
exercises in peace, contingency planning and the 
command of Joint Service operations, should a 
conflict arise. 


A detailed review conducted in 1985 by the 
Chief of the Defence Force (CDF), General Sir 
Phillip Bennett, and the three Service Chiefs of 
Staff, had concluded that a permanent joint 
operational command organisation was required 
to prepare the Australian Defence Force for joint 
operations and could be supported now within 
present manpower and other resource constraints. 
Further progress would be made as additional 
military equipments and funds became available 
in future years. 


‘The setting up of these three operational level 
headquarters ensures maximum practical joint 
planning and co-operation in place between the 
three Services, leading to a considerable increase 
in the operational effectiveness of the higher 
command of the Australian Defence Force’, Mr 
Beazley said. 


‘Like the existing Maritime Headquarters which 
is now well established and assuming the respon- 
sibility for maritime activities involving both Navy 
and Air Force, both of the new headquarters 
would include staff from all three Services for joint 
planning and provide specialised single-Service 
advice to the CDF and the appointed Joint Force 
Commanders’, Mr Beazley added. 


In peacetime, the new headquarters will be 
allocated units and resources as necessary for 
joint exercises and training. In time of conflict, the 
allocation of combat and logistic resources will be 
made by the CDF to meet Government directives 
and operational requirements. 


The Land Force headquarters, commanded by 
Major General Lawrence O’Donnell, is located at 
the Army’s Field Force Command Headquarters in 
Sydney and is to be in operation by 1 July 1986. 

The Air Headquarters, commanded by Air Vice 
Marshal Edward Radford, is located at the RAAF’s 
Operational Command Headquarters at Glen- 
brook, near Sydney and is to be in operation by 
the same date. 
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China to participate in Expo 88 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
14 February: 


China has announced its intention to take part 
in Expo 88, the Minister for Sport, Recreation and 
Tourism, Mr John Brown said today. 

The announcement is formal confirmation of an 
assurance that China would participate in Expo 88 
given to the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, by the General Secretary of the Chinese 
Communist Party, Mr Hu Yaobang, in April 1985. 

Mr Brown’s announcement coincides with a 
visit to Australia by Mr Lu Fengchun and Mr Han 
Dexin from the China Council for the Promotion 
of International Trade. Mr Lu and Mr Han are 
holding discussions with officials in Canberra and 
Brisbane concerning China’s participation in Expo 
88. 

China is the eleventh country to announce its 
intention to participate and joins the United 
Kingdom, Seychelles, San Marino, Tonga, New 
Zealand, Solomon Islands, the United States of 
America, Fiji, Papua New Guinea and Japan who 
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have accepted the Australian Government's in- 
vitation issued by the Prime Minister in September 
1984. 

‘We are confident that the Chinese exhibit at 
Expo 88 will help to ensure the Expositions 
success as a major event in Australia’s bicenten- 
nial year. China has been a regular participant at 
recent Expositions and their pavilions have been 
extremely popular with visitors’, Mr Brown said. 


Immigration: temporary concessions 
for Lebanese 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
17 February: 


Lebanese visitors wishing to apply for perma- 
nent residence should do so without further delay, 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford, said today. 

ʻI am concerned that some Lebanese visitors 
may have delayed their applications because they 





China. (Photo by Miss Elizabeth Grant, Denari of Foreign Affairs). 
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are waiting for some of their documentation to 
~~ come from Lebanon,’ he said. 

“That is not necessary. The important thing is for 
people to lodge their applications even if some 
documentation has to follow later.’ 

_Mr Hurford was commenting on the require- 
ent for Lebanese visitors either to apply for 
ermanent residence or return home when their 
mporary entry permit expires. 

4 believe the Government has shown compas- 
= sion in allowing visitors to extend their stay in 

_ Australia. However, it is time to resolve uncertain- 

ties regarding their stay and they should now 

leave or, if they intend to do so, apply to legitimise 
their status,’ he said. 

‘| urge any Lebanese visitors whose temporary 
entry permit have expired to come forward. It will 
be in their own best interests, and their applica- 
tions for permanent residence will be treated fairly 
and justly.’ 













K Australia-Philippines relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
_ Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 February: 


The Australian Government is not proposing to 
recall its Ambassador to the Philippines, invite 
_. Mrs Aquino to name a representative to Australia 
of to suspend all bilateral aid as proposed by the 
= Australian Council for Overseas Aid (ACFOA). 
As regrettable as the circumstances are of the 
recently conducted election in the Philippines, the 
-= fact is there is no formal or practical basis on 
_ which the Australian Government could extend 
- recognition to Mrs Aquino as some sort of 
government representative of the people of the 
Philippines. The recall of the Australian Ambassa- 
dor to the Philippines does not seem to offer any 
practical effect on the situation there. Suspension 
of bilateral aid will merely punish the poor and 
the needy to whom the benefits of most Australian 
aid is directed. 

For any further comment on this matter | draw 
attention to my answer to a question from the 
honourable member for Sydney, Mr Peter Bald- 
win, on this matter in the Parliament today. 


_ Foreign exchange: Capital Gains Tax 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr P.j. 
Keating, MP, on 18 February: 


In the 19 September 1985 statement on tax 
form, under the proposed arrangements for the 
apital Gains Tax (CGT), it was noted that the 
Kation treatment of foreign exchange gains and 
sses was an outstanding issue yet to be decided. 
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The Government has now decided that all 
future foreign exchange gains and losses which 
are in the nature of interest are to be treated on 
revenue account, i.e. gains would be assessable 
and losses deductible for income tax purposes. 

Specifically, foreign exchange gains and losses 
realised after today in respect of: 

@ borrowings or loans contracted for after today; 

@ all delayed payments for acquisition of assets 
and delayed receipts for sales of assets under 
contracts entered into after today, i.e. exchange 
rate effects between the contract dates and the 
dates of actual payment or receipt of purchase 
moneys; or 

® instalment purchase arrangements contracted 
for after today; 

are to be assessable and deductible respectively 

for income tax purposes. 

Consistent with this treatment, premiums and 
discounts associated with forward cover and other 
hedging contracts entered into after today in 
respect of overseas borrowings or lendings con- 
tracted for after today, or in respect of sales or 
purchases of assets contracted for after today, are 
also to be treated on revenue account. 

For these purposes, the contract date of each 
borrowing under a drawdown facility will be 
taken to be the date on which the borrowing is 
actually drawn down. 

As an anti-avoidance measure, a deduction is to 
be denied foreign exchange losses covered by a 
hedging contract or similar arrangement, where 
the hedging contract produces a gain which is not 
assessable income of the Australian resident 
taxpayer. It will apply whether the arrangement is 
entered into directly by that taxpayer, through an 
associate or by an arm’s length party under a 
reimbursement agreement. 

Where an asset such as plant or shares is sold 
overseas by an Australian taxpayer, exchange rate 
gains or losses between the purchase and sale 
contract dates will be taken into account under 
the CGT arrangements. That is, the indexed CGT 
cost bases of these assets and the prices of their 
foreign sales will take into account relevant 
exchange rate movements. 


Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities: official photographs of 
Pine Gap 

News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 18 February: 


The Department of Defence today released 
official photographs and videotape of the Joint 
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Joint Defence Space Research facility at Pine Gap near Alice Springs. (Department of Defence photo). 


Defence Space Research Facility IDSRF) at Pine 
Gap near Alice Springs. 

Announcing this, the Minister for Defence, Mr 
Kim Beazley, said he had decided to make the 
material available in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of providing as much information as 
possible about the joint Australia-U.S. facilities. 

‘On 6. June 1984 the Prime Minister made 
public for the first time the general purpose and 
functions of the facilities,’ Mr Beazley said." ‘The 
release of this material today is intended to give 
the public a clearer idea of the physical appear- 
ance of JDSRF Pine Gap.’ 

Mr Beazley stressed that, under the Defence 
(Special Undertakings) Act, photographs of JDSRF 
Pine Gap could only be taken with the permission 
of the Australian Defence representative at the 
facility and persons taking photographs without 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 


614. 
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permission could be charged. For security 
reasons, the long-standing policy of only permit- 
ting official photography would be continued. 
About 220 Australians and 230 U.S. personnel 
are employed at JDSRF Pine Gap. The facility 
comprises eight radomes, a single storey building 
housing computer equipment, a diesel-powered 
generating plant and domestic facilities. 


British atomic tests in Australia: 
Royal Commission report 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 19 
February: 

The British and Australian Governments have 
now reached agreements which clear the way for 
the start of work by the Technical Assessment 
Group (TAG) which will develop options for the 
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an-up of the former nuclear test sites in 
ustralia. 
-The TAG will begin its first meeting in Canberra 
24 February. The meeting will continue over 
ree days and be followed by a visit to Maralinga 
7 and 28 February for preliminary on-site 
tigations. 
younced in London in January, following 
alks there with UK Ministers, that in-principle 
igreement had been reached to establish the 
= TAG. Two matters had at that stage still to be 
ee agreed between the Governments — the detailed 
terms of reference, and the UK membership — but 
these have now been resolved. TAG has been 
asked to produce an interim report in May. 
The members of the TAG are: 





a Australia 


Mr Des Davy (Convenor), Chief of the Environ- 

-mental Science Division, Australian Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission; and Dr Keith Lokan, Director of 
= the Australian Radiation Laboratory. 


ce United Kingdom 

an Dr Hylton Smith, Head of Biology Department, 
ee UK National Radiation Protection Board; and Mr 
David Deverell, formerly Head of the Chemical 
© Technology Division, UK Atomic Weapons Re- 
es search Establishment. 


ae United States 

Mr Bruce Church, Director of the Health 

oN, Physics Division, Nevada Operations Office, U.S. 

ae Department of Energy. 

Arrangements for the establishment of the 
consultative group to provide a forum for the 
views of interests affected by the Royal Commis- 
sion report will be finalised shortly. The group will 

“comprise representatives of the Australian, UK, 
South Australian and Western Australian Govern- 
ments, and Aboriginal interests (determined fol- 
lowing consultations between the Department of 
Aboriginal Affairs and appropriate Aboriginal 

_ groups), and is expected to meet for the first time 

in March. 

-° The Government is currently considering the 

_. recommendations of the Royal Commission con- 

-cerning compensation for personal injury or 

illness, and | expect decisions to be announced 
during the current session of Parliament. 

The Government is also giving consideration to 

the Commission’s recommendation which con- 

erns compensation to Aboriginals for the loss of 

and enjoyment of the Maralinga lands, and a 

onse on this issue will also be made as soon as 


sible. 
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Australia-NZ-UK defence 
co-operation 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 21 February: 


The following statement was issued by Chief of 
the UK Defence Staff, Admiral of the Fleet, Sir 
John Fieldhouse, Chief of the NZ Defence Staff, 
Air Marshal Sir Ewan Jamieson and Chief of the 
Australian Defence Force, General Sir Philip 
Bennett, in Canberra: 


The Chiefs of the Defence Forces of Australia, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom today 
concluded two days of military discussions on 
issues of mutual concern and interest. 

The discussions, known as BRITANZ, are held 
periodically, with the last conference held in 
London in November 1984. 


The global aspects of strategic interest affecting 
the defence policies of each nation were discus- 
sed, but the focus was on the South East Asian and 
South Pacific regions. Intelligence updates were 
included along with the co-ordination of military 
aid programs. 

The opportunity was taken during the confer- 
ence to discuss future exercises and planned 
activities both with each other and with other 
regional defence forces as well as current defence 
reviews in progress in both Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Admiral Fieldhouse briefed the delegates on UK 
strategy and military business both within NATO 
and other areas of interest. He also reported on 
experience of the first 12 months with the 
reorganised structure of the UK Ministry of De- 
fence. 

The Chiefs of Defence re-affirmed their coun- 
tries’ support for the Five Power Defence Arrange- 
ments, seeing it as contributing positively to 
security in South East Asia. 

The latest developments in the present difficul- 
ties within the ANZUS alliance were discussed. 
Although it was confirmed that the matter was 
primarily one for resolution between New Zea- 
land and the U.S., it was recognised that the UK 
position is at one with that of the U.S. on the 
matter of friendly warship visits to NZ ports. 


The links between the media and the Armed 
Forces was a subject of mutual concern. Views 
were exchanged on how these links might be 
improved; the UK had adjusted its policy based 
on experience gained in the Falklands conflict, 
and Australian Defence public information offic- 
ers have formulated policies and procedures for 
use in times of tension and conflict which are 
being tested in exercises. 
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All delegates agreed that the conference had 
made a useful contribution in co-ordinating BRI- 
TANZ military activities and defence policies. 


Visit by Indonesian Chief of Air Staff 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence on 21 February: 


The Chief of the Indonesian Air Force, Air Chief 
Marshal Sukardi, will make a routine visit to 
Australia from 23 February until 1 March. 

He will be holding talks with the Chief of the 
Defence Force, General Sir Phillip Bennett; 
Secretary for Defence, Sir William Cole and Chief 
of the Air Staff, Air Marshal J.W. Newham. 

Air Chief Marshal Sukardi will also visit RAAF 
Operational Command and Support Command 
units in NSW and Victoria. 

These include the Defence Co-operation lan- 
guages school at RAAF Base, Laverton and the 
service’s main fighter base at Williamtown, near 
Newcastle, (home of the F/A-18 Hornets). 

ACM Sukardi will also hold discussions with 
senior RAAF staff at the headquarters of Oper- 
ational Command, near Sydney, and Support 
Command, Melbourne. 


Travel in Philippines 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 23 February: 


As the situation in the Philippines is confused, 
potential visitors are urged to defer or delay travel 
to the Philippines until it becomes clearer. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs is monitoring 
the situation and persons wishing to contact the 
Department in relation to travel to the Philippines 
should call 062-613305. 


Philippines: recall of Australian 
Ambassador 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 February: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Australian 
Ambassador to the Philippines, Mr Roy Fernan- 
dez, is being recalled to Canberra for urgent 
consultations. Mr Fernandez has been instructed 
to leave Manila as soon as possible. During the 
absence of Mr Fernandez, a senior officer, Mr 
Michael McKeown, will be in charge of the 
Australian Embassy. 
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ASEAN-Australia Forum — 
News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs on 24 February: 

The tenth ASEAN-Australia Forum was held in 
Broadbeach, Queensland on 23-24 February. The 
meeting was held in the traditional spirit of 
positive co-operation which has characterised the 
ASEAN-Australia dialogue relationship since its 
establishment in 1974. 

In his opening address, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden emphasised that the 
Australian Government firmly believes that the 
countries of ASEAN form a significant part of the 
economically dynamic region of East and South 
Fast Asia. No other region of the world promises 
to be of more consistent importance to Australia. 

Mr Hayden noted that countries of the region 
were undergoing a period of economic stress at 
present, largely as a result of developments 
beyond their control. The growth of consultation 
and co-operation between ASEAN and Australia 
on their common concerns in these matters was a 
major positive development. Regional countries 
had a vital interest in seeing that the multilateral 
trading system was restored to a healthy state, and 
in keeping their concerns in this regard before the 
countries outside the region. 

Noting that economic and trade relations bet- 
ween ASEAN and Australia were on a sound 
footing, Mr Hayden referred to the impressive 
gains made by ASEAN in the Australian market 
during 1984-85, inciuding its exports of manufac- 
tured goods. He said the Australian Government 
was determined to pursue policies capable of 
enhancing or restoring the vigour of Australia’s 
manufacturing and service sectors, and to estab- 
lish greater links with those sectors in ASEAN. Mr 
Hayden noted there was a strong case for sensitiv- 
ity to the concern of each other in working toward 
that goal, 


Mr Hayden also addressed some current issues 
of interest including the recently announced 
revisions to the Australian System of Tariff Prefer- 
ences (ASTP), Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 
(TCF); and the Foreign Tax Credit (FTC) system. 
He also announced Australian approval of an 
extension to the Food Technology Research and 
Development Project and new co-operative pro- 
jects in Forest Tree Improvement and Microelec- 
tronics, under the ASEAN-Australia Economic 
Co-operation Program (AAECP). 

In their opening statements, the spokesman of 
the ASEAN delegations, Ambassador Samuel 
Ramel of the Philippines, and the leader of the 
Australian. delegation, Mr W.G.T. Miller, Acting 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
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“commented in positive terms on the development 

of the overall ASEAN-Australia relationship, in- 
cluding the recent meeting between the ASEAN 
Committee on Trade and Tourism and Australian 
trade officials. They both noted the increasing 
ignificance of the economic relationship and the 
otential for further growth. Both leaders express- 
atisfaction with the steady development of 
collaboration under the AAECP. 

The forum reviewed the international economic 
outlook. Attention was focussed on the significant 
imbalances evident in the international economy 

and the impediments to world economic growth, 
especially the problem of protectionism and 
changing patterns of investment. The impact on 
regional economics of declining prices of com- 
modities, particularly oil, was also discussed. 
Delegates emphasised the importance of effec- 
tively presenting regional concerns to the partici- 
pants in the Tokyo Economic Summit in May 
1986. 

< Delegations discussed the growth and pattern of 

- ‘two way trade between Australia and ASEAN and 
“agreed. that there was scope for improvement. 
ASEAN expressed some apprehension about the 

-potential effect on their exports to Australia of the 
revised ASTP which is to come into operation 
: from 1 July 1986. The Australian side took note of 

-the concerns that ASEAN would like to see taken 
< into consideration in the current review of Austra- 
_fia’s anti-dumping policy and the Industries Assist- 
-ance Commission inquiry into the textiles, clo- 

thing and footwear industry. The Trade and 

Investment Promotion Program (TIPP) was consi- 
- dered by delegations to have been working well 
= and ASEAN requested the continuation of the TIPP 

for a further three years at a higher level of funding 

after the expiry of the present three year program. 

-Australia re-affirmed its continuing commitment 
to the regional consultative process on multilater- 
al trade issues. 


in addition to approval for the new projects 
under the AAECP announced by Mr Hayden, 
Australia agreed to a transport planning and 
management course as well as seed funding for 
new initiatives in material processing, food data 
networking and biotechnology. The funding of 
these activities will take the total Australian 
commitment to ASEAN regional co-operative 
projects to approximately $100 million. 


A review of the overall program of AAECP 
projects was considered by the meeting to deter- 
mine guidelines on future priorities. The meeting 
also discussed the need for an overall review of 
the dialogue, with the aim of providing directions 
future collaboration between ASEAN and 























tralia. 
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The ASEAN delegations expressed their appre- 
ciation for the hospitality and assistance provided 
to the Forum by the Australian delegation. 

it was agreed that the Eleventh Forum would 
take place in Manila in approximately 12 months 
time. 


Australian food aid for Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced details of a second 
package of food assistance for African countries. 
The allocation, valued at $14 million, is addition- 
al to a $16 million food-aid package for countries 
in the Horn of Africa, announced in August 1985. 

The countries which will receive help under the 
latest package are Ethiopia, Kenya, Mozambique, 
Tanzania and Somalia. 

Mr Hayden said that despite recent good 
harvests in some African countries, particularly in 
the Horn of Africa and parts of southern Africa, 
there was still a serious situation in many regions 
and provinces. Over five million Ethiopians still 
face starvation. 

Mr Hayden said Australia recognised the need 
for long-term solutions to the African food prob- 
lem, and while substantial amounts of food aid 
would still have to be used for emergency relief, 
some would also be used for longer-term agri- 
cultural production. 

To ensure the most efficient use of our food aid, 
the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
has arranged with Zimbabwe to swap 28 000 
tonnes of Australian wheat for 33 000 tonnes of 
white maize, a staple crop in Africa, which will be 
distributed in Ethiopia, Somalia and Mozambique, 
and through the World Food Program emergency 
relief activities. In this way, Australia is able to use 
its wheat to release local grain surpluses and 
encourage local food production in Africa. These 
swap arrangements are likely to continue, Mr 
Hayden said. 

The latest food aid package also includes 
shipments of Australian wheat, rice and sorghum. 

The Minister also announced a grant of 
$700 000 to a consortium of Australian Non- 
Government Organisations including Community 
Aid Abroad, Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 
Australian Council of Churches and Australian 
Catholic Relief, to allow them to purchase surplus 
grain for emergency distribution in the northern 
provinces of Ethiopia. 

The relief measures are part of the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau’s (ADAB) 1985- 
86 food aid program. 
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Ambassador to Ethiopia). 


Visit by Chief of U.S. Pacific fleet 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence on 25 February: 


The Commander in Chief Pacific, of the U.S. 
Navy, Admiral Ronald J. Hays, will visit Australia 
on 26 February, for a five-day routine visit. 

Admiral Hays will have a series of talks with 
both Government and Defence officials, including 
the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley and the 
Chief of the Defence Force, General Sir Phillip 
Bennett. 


Travel in Sri Lanka 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 25 February: 


Australians visiting Sri Lanka are advised to 
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Australian grain at World Vision camp, Lalibela, Ethiopia. (Photo courtesy of Mr J.P.C. Sheppard, Australian 


avoid travel in the northern and eastern provinces, 
particularly the Trincomalee-Baticaloa area. 
Travel to the Hill country should not be under- 
taken without first obtaining advice on the current 
situation from the Australian High Commission in 
Colombo. 


Travel to the Yala National Park may be 
undertaken with caution but the Willpatu Nation- 
al Park remains closed. 


The southern beaches remain safe but travel at 
night should be avoided. 


Information concerning the situation in Sri 
Lanka is available from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Canberra (telephone 062-613305) or the 
Department's State offices in capital cities. All 
travellers arriving in Sri Lanka are urged to contact 
the Australian High Commission at 3 Cambridge 
Place, Colombo, for advice on the current security 
Situation. 
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y jisit by the Minister for Foreign 
: Affairs to South East Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
ayden, MP, said today that he would be visiting 
East Asia next week. He would be making 
o Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia and Hong 
yng between 2 and 9 March. Planning for the 
-= visit had been underway for some time, and he 
would ‘be having talks with his counterparts and 
-other senior Ministers on a range of regional and 
bilateral issues. 

Mr Hayden said that, in view of the rapidly- 
evolving situation in the Philippines, he hoped to 
be able to add Manila to his itinerary. Whether he 
would be able to do so would depend upon 
circumstances at the time. 

If such a visit were possible, it would provide a 

valuable opportunity to establish early contact 
- with senior members of a new Philippine Admi- 
-mistration, if convenient to them. 


Iran-Iraq war 


- News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
F Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
He ‘Hayden, MP, today welcomed the unanimous 
adoption by the Security Council of a major 
resolution calling on Iran and Iraq to observe an 
< immediate ceasefire and for the withdrawal of all 
forces to the internationally recognised bound- 
anes without delay. 
Mr Hayden also welcomed the resolution’s call 
to both sides to submit immediately all aspects of 
‘the conflict to mediation. 
The Australian Government was appalled by 
-the length of the conflict and its terrible cost in 
_ human lives and material damage. Australia was 
-~ Closely involved in the drafting of the Security 
.. Council resolution, which also deplored the 
_. escalation of the conflict and especially: 
-© territorial incursions; 
= @ the bombing of purely civilian population 
= centres; 
~~ @ attacks on neutral shipping and civilian aircraft; 
and 
@ the use of chemical weapons. 

Mr Hayden called upon the Governments of 
-iran and Iraq to comply urgently with the terms of 
` the resolution and, in this regard, to co-operate 
with the Security Council and the United Nations 
ecretary-General in their attempts to bring an 
nd to the war. 
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Philippines: return of Australian 
Ambassador 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign © 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said this morning that, in line with 
the Government's recognition of the Government 
of President Aquino, he had instructed the Austra- 
lian Ambassador to the Philippines, Mr Roy 
Fernandez, to return to Manila immediately. Mr 
Fernandez hopes to return on 26 February. 


Philippines: presidential elections 
and change of government 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 26 February: 


| have sent the following message to President 
Corazon Aquino of the Philippines: 

‘Please accept the congratulations and best 
wishes of the Australian Government and people 
on your great victory. The will of the Filipino 
people has prevailed. 

‘This would not have been possible without 
your Courage and determination, which have won 
you admiration in Australia and around the world. 
| pay tribute to that. | pay tribute to the magnifi- 
cent resolve of the millions of Filipinos who, 
through their commitment to democracy and to 
fairness and justice in the conduct of your 
country’s affairs, managed to secure the victory 
that was properly theirs. That this has been 
achieved with little evident violence reflects great 
credit on the Filipino people. The roles of Church 
and other leaders have been both courageous and 
exemplary. The many who put their lives at risk 
deserve the highest praise. 

‘As a near neighbour and regional partner, 
Australia has a keen interest in the Philippines and 
a strong concern for the welfare of the Filipino 
people. Our feelings have been with you during 
the recent difficult and indeed critical weeks. We 
now look forward to developing a relationship 


_ which is based on shared respect for political 


freedom, human rights and democratic choice. 

‘In recent years the Philippines has not been 
able to participate to its fullest potential in the 
expanding inter-relationships of this region. While 
the previous regime was in office, | myself chose 
not to visit the Philippines as Prime Minister. Your 
impending presidency allows us a new start in 
building a relationship which is commensurate 
with the Philippines’ important place in the 
region, and | am looking forward to a meeting 
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with you at the earliest opportunity. If it is 
convenient to you, the Australian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Bill Hayden, plans to visit Manila in the next 
few days to establish high level contact between 
our Governments. 


‘The Australian Government recalled our 
Ambassador to the Philippines over the weekend 
as a mark of protest against signs that Mr Marcos 
would cling to that power which the people had 
already denied him. We have now asked our 
Ambassador to return to Manila to take over the 
Embassy, which | am glad to note has already 
established friendly and co-operative relations 
with you and your colleagues. 


‘Your accession to the presidency, with the 
clear support of the majority of the people, marks 
a new beginning. We now look forward to the 
smooth assumption of your authority across the 
country. 


‘Clearly the Philippines faces a huge task in the 
restoration of democratic processes and the im- 
plementation of economic reforms. You have the 
best wishes of the Australian Government and 
people as you tackle these challenging problems. | 
can assure you of the Australian Government's full 
co-operation and support.’ 


International Year of Peace: 
‘Hypotheticals’ program 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the initiative of the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) to 
devote its first ‘Hypotheticals’ program for 1986 to 
an examination of peace and disarmament issues. 


‘it is entirely appropriate that in the Internation- 
al Year of Peace the ABC should encourage 
serious and balanced discussion about these 
issues,’ Mr Hayden said. ‘The mass media have an 
important role to play in this regard.’ 


Mr Hayden noted that the ‘Hypotheticals’ 
program would drawn on film footage shot by 
Film Australia for a documentary video on dis- 
armament commissioned by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs as an International Year of Peace 
project. This video, he said, would shortly be 
available to schools and community groups. 

Mr Hayden added that he was pleased that 
there had been a wide cross-section of community 
leaders involved in the panel discussion which is 
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employed in the ‘Hypotheticals’ format. This 
ranged from Members of Parliament, including a 
member of the Opposition, to church leaders, 
members of peace groups, scientists, journalists, 
senior public servants and military personnel. 
Mr Hayden said it was notable that although 
their views differed on how peace and disarma- 
ment should be achieved there was a consensus 
among the panelists that it was important to keep 
trying by whatever means were possible. 


The ‘Hypotheticals’ program will be telecast by 
the ABC on 4 March at 20.30 hrs, and again on 23 
March at 20.00 hrs. It will be entitled ‘Should you 
tell the President?’ 


Iran-Iraq war: use of chemical 
weapons 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia had 
sent an expert to take part in a United Nations 
investigation into reports that chemical weapons 
were being used in the Iran-Iraq war. 


He is Dr Peter Dunn’ of the Defence Depart- 
ment’s Materials Research Laboratories (MRL) in 
Melbourne. Dr Dunn is in charge of the division of 
the MRL responsible for research into protection 
against chemical attack. The decision to send Dr 
Dunn had been made by the Ministers for 
Defence and Foreign Affairs. 


Mr Hayden said that the Secretary-General was 
sending the mission as a continuation of the 
previous investigation in March 1984. He recalled 
that Dr Dunn had also taken part in that investiga- 
tion, which had confirmed the use of two chemic- 
al agents — mustard gas and tabun — on that 
occasion. 


Mr Hayden said that the Government was 
appalled by reports that chemical weapons may 
again have been used in the Gulf war. The 
Government had therefore readily agreed to make 
Dr Dunn available to take part in this new 
investigation. 

The Government was gravely concerned that 
the proliferation of such weapons could further 
endanger stability in the region. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, page 223, No. 5, 
page 499 and Volume 56, No. 10, page 944. 
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~~ Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
believed there was a need for a continued effort 
‘on the part of the international community to 
ensure that all reports of chemical warfare were 
romptly and thoroughly investigated. 
-He emphasised that the Government had made 
ar-on many occasions its abhorrence of che- 
weapons, its belief that they should be 
ned by the international community and its 
ermination to work actively to that end through 
the early conclusion of a comprehensive chemical 
Weapons convention, such as is under negotiation 
in the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva, 
-and through other appropriate measures suppor- 
tive of these negotiations. 





-Immigrants and integration into 
_ Australian society 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
28 February: 
~ Following is a text of the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford’s reply to 
Mr Barnett’s article ‘How the bloated ethnic 
industry is dividing Australia’ which appeared in 
the Bulletin on 18 February: 


Mr Barnett's overview of current issues (How 
the bloated ethnic industry is dividing Australia,’ 
Bulletin 18 February) may to some be surprising 

given his years of service as Prime Minister 
~~ Fraser’s Press Secretary. It was in those years that 
“many of the policies and practices he now sees as 
$0 damaging were either initiated or developed. It 
~ is not surprising in the context of the more recent, 
dangerous move to the right of the Liberal and 
National parties with which he sympathises. 
<o Presumably Mr Barnett now believes that Au- 
< stralian society should be ‘unified’ by compelling 
- migrants to undergo ‘indoctrination’ on such 
< central concepts as ‘the significance of the monar- 
= chy, the ANZAC tradition, mateship,’ etc and 
stifling their individualism and sense of individual 
- cultural identity. 
| draw your reader's attention to the fact that 
_ nations more often suffer social fragmentation by 
-attempts to enforce this sort of cultural hegemony 
~-than by permitting people the basic freedom of 
= retaining, if they wish, a sense of pride in their 
antecedents. Unity not only doesn’t require uni- 
formity, but can be destroyed by attempts to 
mpose it. Since 1973 we have sought integration, 
t not assimilation into one dull melting pot. 
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STATEMENTS 


A lot of nonsense is being asserted about 
‘multiculturalism’, some of it by Mr Barnett, who 
seems to believe that there is only one way of 
being Australian. But that isn’t so — one can be 
genuinely Australian without being typically Au- 
stralian in the mono-cultural ethos so imperialisti- 
cally invoked in the article. 

Or to put it another way, what's more genuinely 
Australian than the concept of giving everyone a 
fair go? The Grant-in-Aid (GIA) scheme, which so 
exercises Mr Barnett’s imagination, represents a 
tiny fraction of Australia’s total welfare budget, 
and is used by 215 carefully-chosen agencies to 
deliver a very broad range of welfare services to 
their clients in a culturally as well as linguistically 
appropriate way. Not all of those Grants-in-Aid go 
to ethnic agencies, although all are targetted on 
those disadvantaged by their non-English speak- 
ing origin. | can assure Mr Barnett that the role of 
the GIA social and welfare workers goes well 
beyond ‘directing migrants to the right Govern- 
ment department’. Through participation in the 
scheme, leaders and members of the community 
develop a self-sufficiency which enhances their 
settlement and participation in Australian society. 

Mr Barnett seems to deplore what he sees as ‘a 
steady erosion of the Minister’s authority’. He 
apparently seeks to deny migrants a fair go in 
access to. appeal mechanisms such as the Admi- 
nistrative Appeals Tribunal, the Human Rights’ 
Commission, Ombudsman and Freedom of In- 
formation provisions available in most other areas 
of government. The article omits to remind 
readers that migrants and refugees are Australians, 
too, making up a constituent element of our 
population. 

Your cover story purporting to demonstrate 
mixed motives and confused aims of the Austra- 
lian migrant program is full of half truths, miscon- 
ceptions and inaccuracies. | will not enlarge on 
Mr Barnett’s foibles here — instead | will simply 
point out that the Hawke Government has built on 
an immigration policy put into place by the 
Liberal-National Party Government in 1982. The 
program balances social, humanitarian and eco- 
nomic objectives. The report of the Committee for 
Economic Development of Australia (CEDA) 
which was released last year pointed to the 
economic benefits which can flow from a proper- 
ly planned program. The Government intends to 
increase the program, concentrating on the be- 
nefits immigration can bring. As the economy 
improves the program will increase. This will 
continue our commitment to family migrants and 
refugees and there is now scope to extend 
eligibility to those with attributes which will be of 
even greater benefit to our country. 

In proposing a larger program it is important to 
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note also that Australia’s current rate of national 
population increase is below replacement level. 
At the same time we are losing appreciable 
numbers of young people with skills who depart 
Australia on a long-term or permanent basis. Net 
migration levels in recent years have been far 
lower than actual intakes. A healthy immigration 
program is vital if these negative effects are to be 
offset. 

Mr Barnett would be doing this country a 
service by emphasising the contribution to Austra- 
lia’s economic, social and cultural well-being that 
immigration has and will bring to Australia. It is 
misleading and mischievous articles like his that 
will divide our community, and damage the 
cohesion we all seek. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


FEBRUARY 

6 St Kitts-Nevis 
Mr M.A.S. Landale presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident High Commis- 
sioner. 

19 Nauru 
Mr J.G. Powys presented his Letters of 
Credence as High Commissioner. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


FEBRUARY 

6 Sweden (09.15 hrs) 
Mr Hans Bjork presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

6 Sudan (11.00 hrs) 
Mr SS.M. Saad presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
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1983 from an altitude of 705 kilometres. In this false-colour image irrigated crops are bright ™ 
red and rice fields still underwater show up as a deep blue. The cultivated land contrasts 
sharply with the surrounding pasture and native vegetation — see article on page 173 of this 
issue of AFAR. (Image courtesy of the Australian Landsat Station, Division of National 
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Mr Olof Palme was born in Stockholm on 30 January 1927 and graduated in law from the University of Stockholm in 
1951. Mr Palme, whose political career spanned nearly 30 years became Prime Minister of Sweden in 1969. He took 
the initiative for and organised what is known as the Palme Commission, which presented its report on arms control 
at the Second Special Session of UNGA on Disarmament in June 1982. In 1980, Mr Palme was appointed by the UN 
Secretary-General to examine the possibilities for a peaceful solution in the contlict between Iran and Iraq. In his 
statement to Parliament on 11 March, the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, described Mr Palme as a man 
‘devoted to promoting economic development, social justice and peace . . . and that his tragic death was a great loss 
to the world’. See pages 174 and 217 of this issue of AFAR. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Change of Government in the Philippines: Australian 


views 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Queensland Branch of the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs, in Brisbane, on 26 March: 


The recent dramatic events we have witnessed 
in the Philippines, have created understandable 
excitement and even euphoria, at home and 
around the world. They also uncovered a degree 
of corruption and perversion of government that is 
almost beyond the normal person’s imagination or 
comprehension. | propose today to examine some 
of the factors leading to the remarkable accession 
to power of President Aquino, to outline the 
current political and ‘economic realities with 
which her government will have to deal and to 
analyse the prospects for the Philippines, includ- 
ing Australia’s attitude to and involvement in 
these realities. 

First, let me say something about the texture of 
the Filipino culture, warped and woven by the 
experience of Western colonialism. Corruption in 
the Philippines is no new thing. It dates from 
Spanish times and the various American colonial 
administrations failed to control it. Filipinos came 
to expect that their leaders would enrich them- 
selves and their families while in office. Indeed, 
the nature of the system was such that the 
retention of political power rested on the ability to 
control the dispersal of government funds. Even 
before the imposition of martial law in 1972, 
democracy in the Philippines was not quite the 
institution to which we are accustomed. Political 
parties alternated in office but they tended to be 
ideologically indistinct and they were controlled 
by the elite. 

Political freedom in the Philippines meant only 
the freedom to vote for the candidate of the local 
strongman, in many parts of the country. Violence 
was endemic, with many of the great families 
employing private armies. Power and wealth were 
consolidated through processes of patronage and 
pork-barrelling. There were some aspects of the 
system from which Filipinos and their foreign 
friends might have derived comfort. Literacy rates 
were very high by Third World standards. The 
Armed Forces, which were small, had traditional- 
ly been under the control of civilian authorities. 
The 1935 Constitution imposed a limit of two 
terms for the President. The Supreme Court was 
independent of the other branches of government. 
Nevertheless, except for a privileged few, the 
Philippines was no social paradise. By imposing 
martial law, Marcos disrupted what there was of 
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the pre-1972 democratic process to the extent that 
he dispossessed some of the old oligarchy and 
gathered power to himself and his associates, 
including those who came to be known as the 
cronies. These new oligarchs were in effect 
granted a monopoly of corruption. They proved to 
be as rapacious as those they had displaced. 


Another deeply-ingrained characteristic of the 
history of the Philippines is the role of religion. 
The revolution of 1896 — at which the break with 
Spain began — was fuelled by the execution of 
three reformist priests with the nationalist hero 
Jose Rizal. Just as Spain was perceived as bet- 
raying the Philippines then — through breaking 
promises for democratic change, emancipation of 
rural workers and restructuring of society — so 
was Marcos perceived in his time. The Philippines 
has a history of national heroes — liberators — 
closely associated with the Church who were seen 
by the people as having returned from exile to 
save them. The most recent to fit into this folkloric 
image was Benigno Aquino. His assassination 
triggered the process which led to the dismissal 
and disgrace of Marcos. Benigno Aquino’s famous 
remark — ‘I would rather die a glorious death than 
be killed by a Boston taxi cab’ — perfectly 
represented this image. For, in a country in which 
more than 85 per cent of the population is 
Catholic, images such as these had potent iconog- 
raphic significance. Perhaps no other single event 
than the assassination allowed the people to focus 
on their hardship and frustration in a way which 
could envisage the necessary and crucial act of 
outright rebellion. 


Sufficient pressure was put on Marcos to force 
him to seek ‘legitimisation’ as President by calling 
an election for early this year. For him, to win by 
legitimate means was not a gamble he was 
prepared to take. His rule had profoundly dam- 
aged the social fabric. The administration and 
judiciary were enervated by corruption. The 
police and the military were politicised, undisci- 
plined, poorly trained, badly provisioned, weakly 
motivated and often indiscriminately brutal. They 
had, accordingly, lost the confidence and the trust 
of the people. 


The New People’s Army (NPA) has grown in the 
space of two years from 5000 to more than 
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15 000. This was not caused by a sudden blos- 
soming of Marxist ideology among illiterate 
peasants and unemployed workers. It was the 
direct result of the cruelty and depredation 
practised by landed oligarchs, the corruption of 
powerful cronies and the brutality of the police 
and the military. The economy was depressed not 
only because of international conditions but also 
because of mismanagement and corruption. The 
NPA had a reputation for justness in a social and 
political system that was corrupt. It was — and it 
remains — an entirely indigenous movement 
which receives neither encouragement nor sup- 
port nor provisions from any external source. It is 
a dangerously misleading piece of propaganda to 
draw parallels between the NPA and — say — Pol 
Pot and the Khmer Rouge. 


Marcos believed that he would maintain power 
through various fraudulent means. In the event — 
and in spite of his apparent spending the equiva- 
lent of about $300 million in the final stages of the 
election Campaign — he was wrong. 

Various sources pinpointed the fraud. The 
Australian Government was quick to condemn it. 
For the Filipino people, however, the clearest 
criticism came from within. A significant determi- 
nant of change came in the form of the statement 
on 14 February issued by the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference of the Philippines and signed by 
Cardinal Vidal. It specifically condemned a num- 
ber of modes of cheating and irregularity in the 
election, declaring that a government continuing 
in office by such means lacked a legitimate and 
moral basis. The bishops’ statement told the 
people that they had a serious moral obligation to 
‘correct the evil’ that had been done and to do so 
by non-violent struggle. 

If Benigno Aquino's assassination was the 
inspiration for rebellion, this statement unlocked 
the process that set rebellion loose. Another factor 
— and perhaps the least expected element in the 
drama — was the military defection from Marcos’ 
ignoble cause. Mrs Aquino was told in advance 
that the rebellion would take place when it did, in 
fact: but she did not believe it. Instead, she went 
on with a previously arranged speaking engage- 
ment outside Manila. It has been reported that 
Defence Minister Enrile had discovered that 
General Ver had compiled a list of people whom 
Marcos would not miss and that his name was 
fairly prominently included. At the same time, 
General Ramos had finally lost all patience with 
General Ver’s obstruction to reform of the milit- 
ary. From all these confused ingredients came this 
extraordinary galvanic people’s revolution. 


It was only a few days later that | visited the 
Philippines and talked to many of the key figures 
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The Vice-President of the Philippines, Mr Laurel. (Photo 
courtesy of the Philippines Embassy). 


in this revolution. The atmosphere in Manila was 
electric and understandably so; it is rare that a 
return so sudden to democracy has been accom- 
plished with so little violence. Nevertheless, 
despite this great achievement, there is a hard 
road ahead of the Filipino people. The oppressive 
legacy of Marcos will not be easily removed. 
President Aquino is moving quickly to develop 
firm policy lines on such critical matters as the 
economy, insurgency and outstanding constitu- 
tional questions. The present euphoria will sub- 
side quickly enough and the people will be 
looking to see the reforms implemented that have 
been promised. Expectations are high. It is, 
therefore, urgent as well as necessary that reform 
be instituted. 


The process by which President Aquino came 
to power — unexpected though it may have been 
— favours her chances of success much more 
than if she had managed simply to defeat Marcos’ 
rigged electoral arrangements. In that case, she 
would have had to compromise with all sorts of 
interest groups in order to get the system moving 
again. The co-operation of highly politicised 
institutions such as the courts, the military and the 
public service would probably have been beyond 
her. But the way change was accomplished has 
given her the opportunity to act decisively. 
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President Aquino has competent, strongwilled 
advisers and ministerial supporters backing her. 
She has the impressively formidable support of the 
Church in a country that is overwhelmingly 
Catholic. She also has the power behind her of the 
people. To keep that power in place is an 
_ awesome challenge. President Aquino will have 
*to act decisively on a number of fronts to convince 
the people she means business in regard to 
reform, and that she intends to continue to mean 
business. Her Government has already declared 
an impressive degree of commitment. It has 
proposed significant reform of the military and the 
constabulary, the courts and the public service, 
and of the economy, particularly in agriculture. 
The Aquino Government's resolve to reject the 
deadweight of the past was well illustrated by the 
President's declaration of an interim freedom 
constitution for the Philippines. This move is 
understandably prudent and justifiable. It means 
that the residual Marcos influence can be jetti- 
soned during the period in which new constitu- 
tional arrangements can be set up to allow 
democratic government and the proper function- 
ing of the institutions of government, justice and 
law enforcement. It does not have implications for 
our recognition of the Aquino Government. 


Economic growth declined markedly in Mar- 
cos’ last years. This decline can be traced to 
changes in the international economy after 1979 
and the failure of the Marcos Administration to 
evolve effective policy responses to it. The Marcos 
Government underestimated the severity and 
duration of the world recession and its impact on 
the Philippines economy. It embarked on a major 
expansion of public investment. But a combina- 
tion of corruption and mismanagement resulted in 
projects being pursued which were overpriced, 
poorly designed and leading to excess capacity or 
activity which could not compete in world 
markets. Agriculture has been particularly affected 
by cronyism and inappropriate pricing policies for 
major products such as rice, sugar and copra. 
These policies in so many instances exploited 
peasants, distorted market prices to uncompetitive 
levels in world trade and regulated prices so that 
domestic producers were denied any more than a 
subsistence living. 


Mr Ongpin, the new Finance Minister, is 
grappling with these problems in an impressive 
way at this stage. Concerning the coconut indus- 
try, on which 15 million Filipinos depend, Mr 
Ongpin said the price paid to farmers was 
artificially low because of a cartel operated by the 
mill-owners. The new Government will force 
mill-owners to pay competitive prices by allowing 
the export of copra, while being careful to prevent 
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too great a diversion of production to this activity. 
He was reasonably optimistic that an export 
market could be re-established. Mr Ongpin was 
less confident about the sugar industry. Many 
producers were now near bankruptcy because of 
taxation, retail price controls and the monopolies 
operated by cronies. Mr Ongpin doubted whether 
or not there was any point trying at this stage to 
produce more sugar than was required for domes- 
tic use and for quota-guaranteed export to the 
United States. The cost of producing one pound of 
sugar in the Philippines is 15 cents. In the world 
market in its Current state, sugar would fetch only 
one-third of that amount. The Aquino Govern- 
ment will, therefore, encourage farmers to diver- 
sity out of sugar. The problem with rice produc- 
tion is the insufficient return to producers through 
policies which put the interests of urban consum- 
ers first. Most farmers live at or below subsistence 
levels. The new Government intends to reduce the 
cost of fertilisers, chemicals and seeds, thus giving 
farmers a better profit margin. It has also 
announced its intention to reduce the cost of 
product inputs by reducing the price of petrol, 
which is extremely highly taxed in the Philippines. 


Mr Ongpin’s approach is cautious and ba- 
lanced. He is well aware of the dimensions of the 
task ahead. Unfortunately, the short-term pros- 
pects cannot be assessed as bright. The economy 
has suffered a real decline of 10 per cent in Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) over the past two years, 
a period in which population has increased five 
per cent. Mr Ongpin expects that the economy 
will stabilise in 1986, perhaps even grow slightly. 
Certainly, the accession of the new Government 
has seen some immediate improvement: restora- 
tion of business confidence, capital inflow of 
$280 million and stabilisation of the exchange 
rate. 


The balance of payments position is precarious. 
A foreign debt of U.S.$25 billion has been 
inherited from Marcos. Under moratorium 
arrangements, the Philippines has not made any 
repayment on principal since October 1983. The 
debt service ratio is at the staggering figure of 60 
per cent. This difficult economic situation is 
aggravated by demographic trends. It is estimated 
that already more than 15 per cent of the potential 
workforce is unemployed and 45 per cent under- 
employed. With an annual birthrate of more than 
2.5 per cent, about 800 000 Filipinos are entering 
the workforce each year. Current estimates place 
more than half the population below the poverty 
line and it is likely, given current economic 
circumstances and population trends, that living 
standards will continue to decline for the foresee- 
able future. 
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The Chocolate hills of Bohol, Philippines. (Photo courtesy of the Philippines Embassy). 


The economy is not the only matter demanding 
urgent and far-reaching action. Corruption, politi- 
cisation and neglect have seriously affected the 
public service, the constabulary, the military and 
the courts. Defence Minister Enrile has acknow- 
ledged the problem with relation to the armed 
services. He has indicated that major efforts will 
be made to reorganise them and to ensure that 
they behave in an accountable manner. But 
military reform will be a long and difficult task, in 
view of the politicisation and debilitation of the 
armed services. 

The revolution, coupled with the release of 
political prisoners, may have served to weaken 
support for the Communist Party and the New 
Peoples’ Army (NPA). It has certainly put them on 
the defensive. The current ceasefire negotiations 
could cause a further policy appraisal on their 
part. The NPA, in general, are not ideologues. 
Thus — though the insurgency will continue, as 
the Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP) has 
promised — the depoliticisation of the military 
and the implementation of reform could make 
substantial inroads into their recruiting. Indica- 
tions are, however, that the CPP and the NPA will 
remain a problem for the new Government. 

The Philippines is not an immediate neighbour 
of ours but it is an important part of a region of 
primary concern to us. Accordingly, it has major 
strategic significance for us. So we have many 
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reasons for watching closely how events develop 
and for assisting the new Government to achieve 
its programs. The trade and commercial contacts 
between us are not large. It is, nevertheless, in our 
interests that the Philippines develop a strong and 
resilient economy which could then provide 
increased commercial opportunities for Australia. 
The political relationship, however, is more im- 
portant. 

We have profound strategic and defence in- 
terest in seeing the Philippines succeed in institut- 
ing a social and political system that is fair and 
democratic. Our interests include the desire that 
the Philippines remains sympathetic to Australian 
and Western interests; that it remains a member of 
ASEAN and pursues policies which favour ASEAN 
unity; and that it maintain its national cohesion. It 
is in this context that Australian aid is needed. 

| confess that | was surprised, therefore, when | 
returned from visiting Manila to find that some 
Australians were questioning the purpose and 
value of our aid to the Philippines. It obviously 
needs to be repeated that there are three substan- 
tial grounds on which aid to developing countries 
in our region is justified; humanitarian reasons; 
reasons of self-interest; concern for regional sta- 
bility. 

The first ground should not need elaboration, in 
my view. It should be unacceptable that people 
living in a peaceful and prosperous country like 
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ours should ignore the plight of human beings 
having to live in hovels on garbage dumps. It 
should be unforgivable for Australians earning 
more than $11 000 a year on average to refuse to 
help near-neighbours earning less than $1000. To 
raise the question is to provide the answer. 


The second ground — self-interest — speaks for 
itself also. The Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB) estimates that about 70 per cent of 
funds for aid programs are actually spent in 
Australia on goods and services. If | can give one 
example with relevance to the Philippines, virtual- 
ly all the funds for the coal logistics study there 
were spent here. The follow-up to this study will 
be the provision of funds for infrastructural 
development which will benefit the econemic 
development of the Philippines. | might also 
mention here that the terms of trade are very much 
in our favour, to the tune — in fact — of $74.5 
million in 1984-85. 


The third ground on which we give aid to 
countries such as the Philippines is equally 
obvious and mightily important. The accession to 
power of the Aquino Government has saved the 
Philippines from the threat of collapse into even 
worse social instability. In the worst case scenario 
that may have developed under Marcos — if the 
trends which were well advanced under Marcos 
were allowed to continue — the Philippines could 
well have disintegrated. There could have been a 
substantial expansion of the NPA, numerically 
and territorially. It is likely that large areas of the 
country would have broken down into regions 
controlled by local warlords with their own 
armies. There could have been greater possibility 
of conflict with Islamic separatists. 


Thus, an important country in our region — 
straddling major trade routes —- would have 
become extremely unstable. Nor could the pessi- 
bility be ruled out of competitive interests de- 
veloping — some based on historic differences 
and some stemming from concerns about the 
destabilising effect of power vacuums occurring 
en and all threatening confrontation between 
great powers and regional powers. 

In making a practical and responsible contribu- 
tion to assist the Philippines to restore stability, 
therefore, we are assisting in a significant way the 
interests of Australia and the region as a whole. 
This is why | disagree with the view of Peter 
Robinson, an economics commentator who 
sometimes dabbles in foreign affairs as a diver- 
sion, who seemed to imply recently that Australia 
should hold back from increasing its support for 
the Philippines until we saw which way current 
developments were going. This is tantamount to 
backing the winner after the race. The Australian 
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Government's preference is to help the good 
starters to succeed. The Aquino Government has 
the commitment. It has articulated the policies. It 
is backed by the power of the people. If we can 
help, we will. 


it was for all these reasons that | was able to 
inform the Aquino Government during my visit to 
the Philippines that Australian aid would be 
increased 50 per cent, bringing it up to a level of 
$25 million in 1986-87. The Australian Govern- 
ment wishes to develop the expanded program of 
development assistance in full consultation with 
the new Government. A senior planning mission 
has been arranged, led by Dr Dun, Director- 
General of ADAB, which will aim at co-operating 
with the Aquino Government in preparing a 
strategy for the expanded program. We have in 
mind expansion in the short-term through 
community-based relief and development activi- 
ties directed at poor people, community support, 
increased training opportunities in Australia and 
by accelerating existing projects where possible. 
The mission will lay the foundations for longer- 
term expansion, which will comprise in the main 
projects directed at helping poorer rural and 
urban groups and promoting equitable economic 
development. 


| have authorised my Department to approach 
the Philippines Government and the World Bank 
offering Australia as a venue for meetings of the 
International Consultative Group. While in Man- 
ila, the Australian aid team will consult with major 
aid donors and explore other means of supporting 
aid co-ordination efforts of the Philippines Gov- 
ernment. In addition, the Australian Government 
has agreed that a revolving trade credit of $50 
million, which was due to expire on 15 March, 
will be continued. Organisations with the objec- 
tive of fostering commercial relations between the 
Philippines and Australia will be meeting in 
Manila in a few months. These are the Joint Trade 
Mission and the Philippines and Australian Busi- 
ness Co-operation Committees. Australia and 
Australians have a remarkably good standing with 
the Aquino Government. Our record in criticising 
and acting against the corruption and human 
rights abuses of the Marcos days is well and 
affectionately remembered in Manila. Our critic- 
ism of Marcos’ conduct of the elections and our 
swiftness in recognising the new Government did 
not go unnoticed. The Philippines has a long, hard 
road to recovery from years of abuse and corrup- 
tion. We hope that the new Government can 
sustained the momentum of its revolution and 
keep up the pace of reform. Australia will certain- 
ly continue to do what it can to support President 
Aquino in these endeavours. 
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Speech by the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs 13th national conference, in Melbourne, on 15 March: 


| congratulate the Australian Institute of International Affairs (AHA) for the choice of topic at this its 
13th national conference. It is timely and appropriate for informed opinion in Australia, Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea (PNG) to be calmly considering the issues which arise as a consequence of the 
march of developments in those areas where our three countries’ interests and boundaries touch. The 
need for understanding between neighbours and for co-operation in resolving the issues which 


inevitably arise between them, is fundamental to the stability and progress of us all. 


kt certainly seems that the political will to 
achieve this understanding and co-operation has 
been strongly and increasingly evident in all three 
countries. In the last four months Mr Hayden has 
visited Indonesia and Papua New Guinea; In- 
donesia’s Foreign Minister, Dr Mochtar, has come 
here; and Papua New Guinea’s Foreign Minister, 
Mr Vagi has visited both Australia and Indonesia. 

My contribution to the conference will be to 
focus on one side and two corners of the triangle 
— relations between Australia and Indonesia and 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea. Au- 
stralia has diverse relations with both Indonesia 
and Papua New Guinea but it is only certain 
aspects, albeit very important ones, which im- 
pinge on all three countries. 

In this sense, the notion of a triangular rela- 
tionship between the three countries is perhaps a 
little misleading — it certainly cannot be de- 
scribed as a ménage-a-trois in the strict sense of 
that term. There are undoubtedly many important 
interests which the three countries share — not 
least of which is regional stability — and there are 
important problems which they have to solve 
together. But it would be an error to develop an 
undue focus solely on problems such as the 
border crossers in PNG and the arrivals of lrianese 
in the Torres Strait. The three countries are aware 
of the sensitivity of these issues and deal with 
them carefully. But it has been the cornerstone of 
policy in each country not to allow these prob- 
lems to overwhelm the development and expan- 
sion of the several bilateral relationships. 

This was very much the approach taken during 
Dr Mochtar’s recent visit to Australia and Mr 
Hayden’s visit to Jakarta just two weeks ago which 
were in the nature of regular exchanges to review 
shared interests and concerns. During those visits 
it was obvious that there was no question of either 
Indonesia or Australia ignoring the differences 
between them or attempting to ignore problems. 
But it has also been clear to us both that we must 
not allow these differences to overshadow the 
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important areas where we have mutual interests 
and aspirations. 


Bilaterally, Australia and Indonesia are working 
closely together to expand the contacts between 
our societies in the pursuit of economic develop- 
ment, cultural and educational exchanges and the 
cultivation and expansion of ‘people to people’ 
contact. Our different histories and cultural affini- 
ties have, in the past, made it difficult to develop 
many of those links which should be natural 
between such close neighbours. | think it is also 
apparent that in the past there was a degree of 
neglect, or perhaps ignorance, about this aspect of 
our relations. Indeed there is still much work to be 
done to redress the deficiency. 


Of course, the success of our mutual efforts to 
bridge the differences between us will be 
achieved only through a good deal of patience, 
and a will to develop understanding on both sides. 
Australians must come to accept that Indonesia 
faces vastly different social and economic press- 
ures than does Australia. Indonesians must simi- 
larly come to understand the individualism which 
is fundamental to Australian society. With such 
understanding, the development of the rela- 
tionship promises enrichment for the people of 
both countries, with the very differences between 
the societies offering much for the other to learn 
by. 


Economic relations between Australia and In- 
donesia have perhaps not developed at the pace 
which both countries would like, but they do have 
promising aspects, and there are quite exciting 
long-term prospects, especially in the light of the 
moves now gathering pace towards joint develop- 
ment of the hydrocarbon resources of the Timor 
Gap. joint ventures between Australian and In- 
donesian companies also have potential in such 
areas as gold and coal mining and fisheries. We 
are both countries rich in resources and there is 
obviously scope for co-operation in their develop- 
ment, 
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On international and regional issues, Australia 
and Indonesia are continuing close consultation 
in the pursuit of their many shared goals. This was 
an important element of Mr Hayden’s recent talks 
in Jakarta. We both support efforts towards a 
peaceful settlement in Cambodia and towards the 
general promotion of regional stability. We share 
the desire to work towards disarmament and the 
defusing of superpower rivalry. We also have 
common cause in the pursuit of free and open 
international trade and in resisting protectionist 
tendencies. 

Australia and Indonesia also share a desire for 
good relations with their mutual neighbour, Papua 
New Guinea. The immediate region in which the 
three countries find themselves is something of a 
crossroad between Asia, Oceania and the South 
Pacific, but it is — somewhat surprisingly for any 
crossroad —~ a region of peace and stability, and 
this is due in large measure to the importance 
which each of the countries involved places in 
developing sound bilateral relations with the 
other, 

For Australia, Papua New Guinea has always 
had a special importance — being recognised all 
the way back to the early. days following Federa- 
tion. Both geographic proximity and historical 
connections have facilitated the development of 
co-operation in a great many fields, and this 
co-operation has been increasing steadily over the 
past 10 years. 

Recently the relationship has been subject to 
both reappraisal and change. 1985 marked 10 
years since Papua New Guinea's independence 
and this symbolic achievement occasioned 
assessments within Papua New Guinea about its 
own future and the future of its relations with 
others, including Australia. In that year Australia 
and Papua New Guinea negotiated new long-term 
aid arrangements and there were a number of high 
level exchanges between the two countries. 

Of course, at the end of last year the Govern- 
ment of Mr Michael Somare in Papua New 
Guinea was replaced by that of Mr Paias Wingti 
— the result of a constitutional and democratic 
process. This change testifies once more to the 
strength and vitality of Papua New Guinea’s 
political institutions. 

Despite reappraisal and change, the rela- 
tionship between Australia and Papua New 
Guinea is characterised by continuity and stabil- 
ity. One important illustration is in the rela- 
tionship we have in the area of development 
assistance, which is to move on to a new basis 
from the middle of this year. 

For the decade after Papua New Guinea’s 
independence, under two long-term aid agree- 
ments, our assistance basically took the form of 
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direct budget support. From 1976-77 to 1980-81 a 
total of $1060 million was transferred to PNG as 
direct budget support, and from 1981-82 to the 
end of the current year a further $1394 million 
will be paid. The Governments of Australia and 
PNG were in agreement that aid in this form best 
suited PNG’s development needs and the require- 
ments of the bilateral relationship at this time. It 
met two important Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment requirements: fiscal security and full flex- 
ibility. 

Significant changes in the aid relationship are 
occurring, but at a measured pace. The objectives 
of security and flexibility in matters of finance 
remain critical to Papua New Guinea, but two 
others are also identified as of key importance: 
self-reliance and economic growth. There is broad 
consensus on these objectives within PNG, as 
well as among others — including the internation- 
al financial institutions, the experts commissioned 
to review the PNG economy or aid to PNG, and 
Australia itself. Our own position has been 
influenced by the 1984 report of the Committee, 
under Sir Gordon Jackson," to review the Austra- 
lia overseas aid program. 

The framework for the aid relationship over the 
next five years is now in place, and discussions in 
recent months between the two Governments 
have looked to the implementation of these 
arrangements. In the new agreement Australia 
again stressed our long-term commitment to 
assisting the development of PNG. Papua New 
Guinea’s objective of greater fiscal self-reliance, 
its need to know in advance for planning purposes 
what variations there will be in aid levels and the 
funding of specific activities in accordance with 
PNG’s priorities were all recognised in the nego- 
tiations that led up to the agreement. 

Agreement on new long-term aid arrange- 
ments? was reached in 1985 and signed by the 
two Prime Ministers in Port Moresby last Septem- 
ber. Under the agreement: 

è Australia will contribute some $1400 million at 
1985 prices over the five years commencing 
1986-87; 

è the real level of budget support aid will decline 
by 5 per cent in each year of this period; and 

è the current amount of non-budget aid will 
increase each year so that the annual rate of 
decline in overall aid levels will be 3 per cent. 
These new arrangements will mean sustained 

co-operative efforts by both Australia and Papua 

New Guinea since neither of us until recently has 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 


563. 
2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 
670, 
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had in place the mechanism to handle what will 
be a rapidly growing Australia-PNG program of 
projects, training and other forms of aid. For 
Papua New Guinea, which must define priorities, 
within national economic development para- 
meters, the new arrangements will create chal- 
lenges. In the past PNG has not absorbed non- 
budget aid of such variety or in such volume. 
Continuing dialogue between us will be necessary 
to identify appropriate ways to use new forms of 
aid and to ensure against any underexpenditure 
due to inability to meet targets. Such dialogue i$ 
well under way and | am confident that it will 
produce beneficial results. 

New patterns of bilateral Australia-PNG aid, 
and the gradual but deliberate decline in the real 
aid levels, will also have broader implications. 
The gains in terms of self-discipline in manage- 
ment and of greater self-reliance are likely to have 
a favourable impact on national politics and on 
the economy, and should outweigh any short term 
discomfort. Furthermore, Papua New Guinea may 
also choose to diversify its sources of aid. This is 
something Australia would unequivocally wel- 
come — a narrow, quasi-dependence on us 
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certainly does not serve Australia’s interests and 
would be incompatible with PNG’s increasingly 
outward-looking foreign policy. 

PNG has recently been taking a more active 
stance internationally and within the region. It has 
developed commercial and trade links with a 
greater number of countries. At the United Na- 
tions, in its relations with the ASEAN? countries, 
and in bilateral relations with other countries it 
has shown confidence and a readiness to develop 
new lines of approach. Papua New Guinea’s 
positions on major international issues are, in 
many ways, consonant with Australia’s. 

We are looking forward to continuing to work 
together on a range of matters of mutual interest, 
including those concerning the South Pacific. We 
are both members of institutions — such as the 
South Pacific Forum and South Pacific Commis- 
sion — in which Pacific island countries are able 
to advance their political and economic interests. 
We share the same ideal of a region peacefully 
pursuing development within a secure environ- 
ment. Neither of us wishes to see the South 


3. Association of South East Asian Nations. (Ed). 


The Australian Ambassador to Jakarta, Mr Bill Morrison and the Indonesian Minister for Public Works, Mr Sujono 
Sosrodarsono, signing Project Arrangements in Jakarta under which the Australian Government will provide about 
rupiah 2.65 billion (approximately $3.2 million) for a water supply project in Irian Jaya. (Photo courtesy of Australian 


Embassy, Jakarta). 
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Pacific, still perhaps the most peaceful region in 
the world, prejudiced by destabilising influences 
brought in from outside. 

Of course, a major foreign policy consideration 
of Papua New Guinea is its relationship with 
Indonesia. The two countries have a common 
land border, crossing inhospitable terrain and 
dividing people of close kinship. But the rela- 
tionship between them is now well developed. 
For a number of years Indonesia and PNG have 
maintained a close dialogue and they have in 
place a basic agreement by which they can 
regulate matters of common concern. Australia 
has always respected the obvious bilateral nature 
of these arrangements. 

lt is true that over the past two years in 
particular, aspects of the PNG-Indonesia border 
have had ramifications beyond the immediate 
area. Indeed this has led — perhaps misleadingly, 
because the problems remain essentially bilateral 
ones — to increased focus on the notion of a 
‘triangular relationship’ between Australia, in- 
donesia and Papua New Guinea. One dimension 
of this has been the international relief efforts to 
assist the border crossers who now number over 
10 000 and remain located in camps inside Papua 
New Guinea. Another dimension has been the 
crossing into Australian territory in the Torres 
Strait of small numbers of Irianese — 11 so far, the 
latest ones being in February — who in each case 
to date have first spent some time in Papua New 
Guinea. 

These developments are clearly of some con- 
cern to Australia. Again, from our perspective, 
they remain issues whose basic element must be 
untangled by Indonesia and Papua New Guinea 
themselves. In the case of Irianese in border 
camps Australia has been the largest contributor 
to the relief efforts administered by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees; our 
contributions have already totalled nearly $2 
million. Beyond that we have an obvious concern 
in any matter which may have implications for 
security and stability in the region. 

On 21 January Papua New Guinea’s Prime 
Minister, Paias Wingti, announced a new policy 
for dealing with the border-crosser problem. The 
key element of this was the decision by his 
Government to accede to the 1951 United Na- 
tions Convention and 1967 Protocol Relating to 
the Status of Refugees. The Australian Govern- 
ment has welcomed this decision. Mr Wingti in 
his announcement also foreshadowed new mea- 
sures representing a significant step forward in 
attempts to resolve the problem of the border 
crossers in camps in Papua New Guinea. 

The three countries which are the subject of this 
conference are probably as different as any three 
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in the world thrown together in such a way. 
Between us we reflect enormous disparities in 
population, land area, problems of development, 
and social historical and ethnic background. But 
let us not forget we also have a good deal in 
common. 


We have all been colonies. Australia, Indonesia 
and Papua New Guinea all have an outlook on 
the world which coincides in important respects. 
Our perceptions of the security needs of our 
region are not dissimilar. We are all in that stage 
of economic development in which we are 
hostage to the ups and down of world commodity 
prices. 

While the three countries are important to each 
other for the reasons | have given, each also looks 
outward to other relationships. For indonesia, 
ASEAN and other countries to its north are a 
principal focus of interest, and issues of import- 
ance in South East Asia necessarily preoccupy it. 
For Papua New Guinea, the South Pacific is an 
important area of interest and, indeed, there is a 
very real sense in which the Indonesia-Papua 
New Guinea border, dividing a single island 
though it does, is the boundary between South 
East Asia and the South Pacific. For Australia, in 
addition to our prime concern with the region in 
which we live, South East Asia and the South 
Pacific, there are important connections beyond 
including, of course, our participation in the 
system of Western alliances. 


The future will for all three countries, however, 
depend to a significant extent on our relations 
with each other. Indeed for most countries econo- 
mic growth will require a large measure of 
harmony in relationships in their particular region. 
To maximise trading opportunities, including in 
the area of commodities, and to develop fully their 
natural resources and national potential, countries 
like ours should as far as possible work together in 
an international environment at once more uncer- 
tain, more complex and also more interdependent 
than ever. 


Our prospects for realising our national goals — 
the prosperous development of our people in a 
region at peace — will be greatly helped by our 
strengthening the ties between us. 


Exchange and communication at all levels, 
increasing our awareness of each other and 
facilitating the solution of any difficulties that may 
arise is the appropriate way to set about the task. It 
is low in cost and the potential rewards are high. 
This conference itself should be seen as a positive 
step geared toward achieving this objective, and 
~~ on behalf of the Foreign Minister and the 
Australian Government as a whole — | wish its 
proceedings well. 
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Australia-PNG-Indonesia relationships 


Edited speech by the Australian Ambassador to the UN, Mr Richard Woolcott, at the Australian 
institute of Affairs’ national convention, in Melbourne, on 15 March: 


A triangular relationship 


The first question | would pose is whether there 
can be said to be a ‘triangular relationship’ at all. 
There are three bilateral relationships — between 
Australia and Indonesia, between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea and between Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea — but we have yet to achieve 
what could really be called a triangular rela- 
tionship. There are, of course, issues which can 
affect all three countries, such as refugees on the 
border between Indonesia and Papua New 
Guinea but, as one swallow does not make a 
spring, one issue of mutual concern does not 
make a triangular relationship. 

What we are considering is a potential inter- 
relationship between three very different societies. 
In fact, | doubt if there are three neighbouring 
countries in the world which are so different from 
each other. As we know, Australia is a relatively 
rich, mainly Christian, sparsely populated com- 
munity of European origin. Indonesia is an Asian, 
mainly Moslem country, with a very large popula- 
tion and relatively low standards of living. Papua 
New Guinea is a Melanesian, but tribally diverse 
country, with no one clearly predominant reli- 
gion. Our colonial experiences are different too. 
Indonesia was a Dutch colony. Australia evolved 
out of six British colonies. Papua New Guinea was 
originally divided into German and British colo- 
nial possessions. Indonesia has forged a national 
consciousness out of a struggle for independence. 
Australia and Papua New Guinea received their 
independence, without a struggle. 

| draw attention to these marked differences — 
these obvious social, ethnic and historical differ- 
ences — because as Senator Evans’ and Andrew 
Peacock? both noted this morning — they must 
influence the way in which each country faces the 
world. The inter-relationship between such differ- 
ence societies is inevitably going to be a complex 
one. Yet, geopolitically, we are linked and we 
need to look for common interests — apart from 
our proximity to each other — which we can 
develop, within an agreed framework of the 
importance, to each of us, of our relations with the 


Ł Minister for Resources and Energy in the Hawke 
Government. (Ed). 
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other two. We do share certain obvious common 
interests, for example, in avoiding tensions bet- 
ween us, in regional stability, in economic de- 
velopment, through increased mutual trade and 
joint venture investments, and in the cessation of 
nuclear tests in the South Pacific. 


Basic assumptions 


| would now like to be bold enough to make six 
assertions, which | personally accept in 
approaching the relationships between Australia, 

Indonesia and Papua New Guinea. These are: 

è it is important that Australia should maintain 
the soundest possible relations, in the future, 
with both Indonesia and Papua New Guinea: 

è we must always remember, we are dealing with 
two independent sovereign States, which are 
going to make their own national decisions, in 
their bilateral relations with Australia, and with 
each other; 

@ it is in Australia’s interests that Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea develop an understanding 
and cordial relationship; 

@ indonesia is not an aggressive or expansionist 
power; 

@ while Papua New Guinea will continue to face 
domestic problems and political changes, it is 
very unlikely to lapse into anarchy as some 
prophets of doom influenced by developments 
in some African countries have suggested; 
and 

è all three countries need to accept, existing 
internationally agreed boundaries. 


Australia’s relations with Indonesia 


To elaborate on the first of these assumptions, | 
take it as axiomatic that Indonesia’s proximity, its 
size, its resources and its influence in South East 
Asia, mean that Australia must always accord a 
very high priority to the attainment and mainte- 
nance with Indonesia, of a close and co-operative 
relationship, soundly based on mutual respect. 

When Indonesia achieved independence, at the 
end of 1949, Australia probably stood higher in its 
esteem and affection than any other country. 
Now, 35 years later, our relations are more mature 
and more complicated; but less warm. | agree 
with Mr Peacock’s comment this morning that 
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there is still a brittleness about them. There are, 
however, encouraging signs that warmth is being 
restored, following Dr Mochtar’s*: recent visit to 
Australia and Mr Hayden's latest visit only last 
week to Indonesia. 

Given the great social, ethnic and cultura! 
differences between our two societies and the 
mutual strains and disappointments which arose 
out of the East Timor situation, our relationship 
will not strengthen of its own accord. It will need 
planned and positive Government action, rein- 
forced by responsiveness on the Indonesian side, 
for our bilateral relationship to develop an endur- 
ing strength, 

Personally, | confess to some irritation when | 
encounter references to the so-called pro- 
Indonesian lobby in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the alleged acceptance of any Indone- 
sian policies in the interests of not disturbing the 
Australian-Indonesian relationship. This is not the 
case at all. 

| certainly do not regard myself as pro- 
Indonesian. | try to understand Indonesia and its 
concerns; but | am not ‘pro’ any overseas country. 
| am — and always will be first and foremost 
pro-Australian. Also, in my experience, the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs has sought, under 
successive Governments, to give the government 
of the day, the most objective, the most informed 
and the soundest advice about Indonesia, of 
which it was capable. 

To my mind, some damage has, however, been 
done by what | would call an anti-Indonesian 
lobby, which has done Australia a disservice in 
stirring up dark fears of Indonesia, both here and 
in Papua New Guinea. 

If public opinion in Australia continues to be 
exposed to uninformed, or partially informed and 
often prejudicial material about Indonesia, it will 
be increasingly difficult for the Government to put 
into effect its ‘forward-looking’ policies. More- 
over, if we fail to do this we may find our attitudes 
and our influence, in our own area of primary 
concern to our north, becoming less relevant. 


Australia’s relations with Papua New 
Guinea 


| also take it as axiomatic that Australia has a 
unique and enduring interest in Papua New 
Guinea, based on strong and continuing historic- 
al, economic, political and even emotional, links. 

just as there is a tendency in Indonesia to look 
to Australia to prevent difficulties developing in 
Papua New Guinea, which could unsettle their 


3. Indonesian Foreign Minister. (Ed). 
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relations, so, too, is there a tendency in Papua 
New Guinea, to look to Australia for support, 
should difficulties develop in its relations with 
Indonesia. 

While we do have a clear interest in mutually 
satisfactory relations between Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea, these two countries, in fact, 
need to work out their own bilateral relationship, 
on the basis of mutual respect for each others 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, without seek- 
ing to draw Australia into problems which might 
arise between them. 

We must also accept that the basis of any 
bilateral relationship is mutual respect. Moreover, 
we do not have the power or the diplomatic clout 
to change Indonesian decisions. While, relatively, 
we might have more influence in our relations 
with Papua New Guinea, it would be politically 
insensitive, naive and counter-productive to try to 
do so. 


Indonesian ‘expansionism’ 


As | said a few moments ago, Indonesia is not, 
in my considered opinion, an aggressive or an 
expansionist power. | can almost hear the sceptics 
saying what about Irian Jaya? What about ‘con- 
frontation’ against Malaysia? And, more recently, 
what about the incorporation of East Timor? Each 
of these situations could be the subject of a 
separate speech and, clearly, | cannot go into 
detail this evening. But if we examine these 
situations in depth and without preconceived 
prejudices we find, in each case, that there were 
special circumstances surrounding Indonesian ac- 
tions. There are no common features, supporting 
the thesis that contemporary Indonesia is in- 
terested in territorial aggrandisement. Indonesia is 
still consolidating its national unity out of its many 
and diverse cultures and languages and — even if 
there were some hypothetical interest in more 
territory — its leaders are well aware that the cure 
for indigestion is not to eat more. 

In this context | should point out that the 
Indonesian armed forces at present are small and 
not equipped for foreign adventures. A smaller 
percentage of the Indonesian population is in the 
Indonesian Armed Forces (ABRI), than is the case 
in Australia. Also one of the Indonesian army’s 
main roles is its dual function of support for the 
civil administration in Indonesia. 


Inherited colonial boundaries 


It may sometimes seem illogical, but it is a fact 
of international life, that the independence of 
many countries, especially in Africa, is not neces- 
sarily based on ethnic or even geographical logic. 
But these boundaries cannot now be changed, 
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without serious risk of war, and this is why so 
many independent countries in the United Na- 
tions, are very sensitive to any attempts to revise 
inherited colonial boundaries, or indeed any 
frontier. 

This attitude is underlined by the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Territories and Peoples, one of the major declara- 
tions, adopted by the United Nations in Decem- 
ber 1960, which asserts and | quote that ‘any 
attempt, aimed at the partial or total disruption ot 
the national unity and the territorial integrity of a 
country, is incompatible with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations’. 

While one can understand Pan-Melanesian 
sentiment in Papua New Guinea and elsewhere in 
the South Pacific, such sentiments are unrealistic 
in that they will not gain support within the United 
Nations and cannot lead, for example, to the 
detachment of Irian Jaya from Indonesia. But they 
can lead both to the raising of false expectations 
among some dissidents and to the unnecessary 
inflamation of relations between Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea and, indeed, between Indone- 
sia and a few countries, which might advocate 
such a course, 

For our part, Australia should not give en- 
couragement to Free Papua Movement (OPM) 
dissidents, including encouraging them to look to 
Australia as a future home unless some special 
human rights considerations are involved in par- 
ticular cases. Some former Australian residents of 
Papua New Guinea already bear a responsibility 
for having sought to stimulate Pan-Melanesian 
sentiment, and for having fanned anti-Indonesian 
attitudes in Papua New Guinea. Such activities 
have served nobody's interests. 


The Papua New Guinea-Indonesian 
relationship 


To turn briefly to relations between Papua New 
Guinea and Indonesia, Australia and Indonesia 
have always been prominent in Papua New 
Guinea’s approach to its foreign policy. The 
converse is, however, less evident, at least in 
respect of Indonesia. When | was in Indonesia in 
the second half of the 1970s not much interest 
was taken in Papua New Guinea, and it was 
difficult to convince Indonesians, in 1976, that as 
Papua New Guinea was now a fully independent 
nation, that Australia was not in a position — and 
did not intend — to try to manipulate Papua New 
Guinea's policies from behind the scenes. 

Events in Irian Jaya and along the border loom 
large in the consciousness of Papua New Guinea 
and, increasingly, of Australia, but they are still 
not a high priority for decision makers in Jakarta. 
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That Indonesia has higher domestic and foreign 
priorities, and other greater problems, is under- 
lined by the fact that, despite the OPM activities, 
indonesia has only four army battalions in Irian 
Jaya, with a troop strength of about 2700. 

More recently, the presence of indigenous 
lrianese border crossers in Papua New Guinea has 
obliged Indonesia to give greater prominence to 
its relations with its smaller eastern neighbour, but 
it would be a miscalculation to think that Indone- 
sia attaches the same degree of priority to this 
issue, as Papua New Guinea does, or even as we 
do. 

Many Papua New Guineans would probably 
see their 750 kilometre land border with Indone- 
sia as their main potential security problem. 
Indonesia, too, would see active support for the 
OPM from within Papua New Guinea as poten- 
tially destabilising. | think it is desirable, therefore, 
that both countries act to defuse such attitudes 
before they become more serious. It is encourag- 
ing, in this context, that Papua New Guinea has 
decided to accede to the UN Convention on the 
Status and Treatment of Refugees, to which 
Indonesia had previously acceded. 

As a recently independent country, Papua New 
Guinea is naturally supportive of anti-colonial 
movements, but it would be wise to draw a 
distinction, for example, between possible sup- 
port for the OPM in West Irian, or Fretelin in East 
Timor, which are now parts of Indonesia, and the 
situations in, say, Namibia which remains under 
South African occupation, or — New Caledonia, 
which at present is a French possession. 


Concluding comments and suggestions 


Because we are the only people in the world to 
possess a continent to ourselves, Australia does 
not have that regular contact with its neighbours 
which countries in Europe, Asia, South America 
and Africa take for granted. Austria, for example, 
has common borders with seven other countries. 
Because of our isolated situation, we need to 
make a special effort to live with, and to under- 
stand, neighbouring countries. 

To this end we need to make a serious effort to 
change outdated attitudes in this country — that 
Indonesia is a threat to Papua New Guinea and to 
Australia, and that Papua New Guinea is a 
backward country, likely to degenerate into anar- 
chy. The touchstone of the first attitude is ‘the 
yellow peril’ or the ‘Asian hordes’ syndrome. The 
second attitude stems from our own experience as 
an administering, or a colonial, power. Whatever 
the sources of these attitudes, they are rooted in 
ignorance and prejudice and it is important that 
we put them behind us. 
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Relations between Australia and Indonesia and 
between each of these countries and Papua New 
Guinea still suffer from the adverse effects of the 
prejudices implanted at the time of President 
Sukarno’s integration of West Irian. Unfortunately, 
similar prejudices were transplanted to Papua 
New Guinea by some Australians, in the lead-up 
to that country’s independence. 

The role of the media was discussed this 
afternoon, Indeed the media has an important role 
to play in this subject. At the risk of being boiled in 
printer's ink, | think our media’s approach to 
South East Asia has often tended to be spasmodic, 
sometimes biased and insensitive to the complex 
problems, and cultural and other differences, 
between our societies. | noticed that in a recent 
column in the Far Eastern Economic Review, the 
editor of that publication wrote that news from 
Asia and the South Pacific in Australia was 
covered ‘patchily and perfunctorily’, by a media 
‘which remains largely orientated towards Britain, 
Europe and the United States’. Regrettably, | 
believe there is some truth in this. 

No Government policy can long endure unless 
it rests on public support and understanding. 
What we need is a transformation in Australian 
attitudes. The media can play a key role in this, by 
providing more regular, responsible, objective 
and accurate coverage of events in Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea, against a background of 
editorial understanding that they are dealing with 
a subject, which is very important to Australia. 

| do not believe we should think in terms of 
South East Asia and the South East Pacific as a 
troublesome, threatening or potentially unstable 
part of the world. Rather, we should see our 
adjustment to what is, after all, our permanent 
environment, as a challenge and as an opportun- 
ity with political, cultural and economic dimen- 
sions. Our media can play an educational role in 
this process. 

Before concluding, may | presume to offer some 
personal suggestions, as an individual who seeks 
to understand both Papua New Guinea and 
Indonesia and their concerns? These suggestions 
are not of course directed at governments but 
rather at individual opinion formers. 

| would suggest that it would be in Papua New 
Guinea's own interests to approach its large and 
populous neighbour with realism and pragmatism 
about what is practical in their bilateral rela- 
tionship. 

Also, | would hope that Papua New Guineans, 
despite understandable ethnic sentiments, will 
approach OPM activities in West Irian as essen- 
tially anti-government activities, rather than con- 
sider common cause with them. Papua New 
Guinea should maintain the position that West 
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Irian is part of Indonesia, as the Somare* and 
Wingti® Governments have, indeed, recently 
affirmed and as Mr Nakikus® stated clearly this 
morning. 

| would also suggest that Indonesia, for its part, 
should show sensitivity, in Carrying out its trans- 
migration program and in its administration of the 
province, to the needs of tribal people in West 
Irian, including a regard for their customary land 
rights, and recognise that they can be adversely 
affected by changes decided in Jakarta, which 
they may not fully understand. Indonesia could 
also give more weight to its relations with Papua 
New Guinea and it would be helpful if it could 
further increase Irianese representation in the 
provincial administrations, especially in the admi- 
nistration of West Irian itself. 

| would also like to see Indonesia show more 
understanding of the fact, that Australia is a 
democracy, with a free press, in which public 
concerns, both legitimate and exaggerated, can, if 
Indonesia misunderstands them, build up in a 
manner which can adversely affect our bilateral 


relations. Indonesia also needs to acknowledge 


that Australian interest in the future of the Irianese 
is not motivated by any desire to interfere in its 
domestic affairs. Rather it is a natural and un- 
avoidable interest. 

While Indonesia has concentrated on the con- 
solidation of ASEAN | would like to see it to pay 
more attention in future to the countries of the 
South West Pacific, and to the neighbouring 
regional organisation, the South Pacific Forum. 
There are, in fact, signs that Indonesia has recently 
started taking a greater interest in the South 
Pacific. 

Finally, | would like personally to advance two 
ideas which you might like to consider within the 
framework of this conference. 

We have an Australia-China Council. We have 
an Australia-Jagan Foundation, as well as a 
Standing Committee on Japan, a Consultative 
Committee on Relations with Japan and Japan 
Secretariat. We also have an Australia-New Zea- 
land Foundation. But, we have no foundation, or 
consultative committee, or standing committee on 
our relations with our largest and nearest neigh- 
bours. 

While it is true that we do not have the same 
trade opportunities in Indonesia, or in Papua New 
Guinea that we may have with Japan and China, 
and while we do have private sector business 


4. Former PNG Prime Minister. (Ed). 

5. Present PNG Prime Minister. (Ed). 

6. An Assistant Secretary in the PNG Department of 
Foreign Affairs. (Ed). 
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co-operation bodies with both countries, should 
we not consider a standing committee or advisory 
body which could keep under review our overall 
relations with Indonesia and Papua New Guinea? 
Such a body, or committee, would of course be an 
advisory body and could include government and 
non-governmental representatives. 

Indonesia and Papua New Guinea have agreed 
to consider signing a Treaty of Friendship and 
Co-operation. We have the Treaty of Nara with 
Japan. Such treaties are, of course, only as strong 
as the political will of the participants to make 
them. However, the formal acknowledgement of 
the importance of a relationship, through a treaty 
based on mutual respect for sovereignty and 
non-interference in each other's affairs has a 
symbolic value. Again, a trilateral treaty arrange- 
ment of friendship and co-operation, with our two 
nearest neighbours to our north — which need not 
diminish in any way our continuing interest in 
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ASEAN and our membership of the South Pacific 
Forum, is an option which might well be studied 
by all three countries. 

To conclude, the importance to Australia, now 
and as far ahead as we can see, of our relations 
with Indonesia, our largest neighbour and the 
major influence within ASEAN, and of our rela- 
tions with Papua New Guinea, our other most 
immediate neighbour to our north, and a key 
influence in the South Pacific Forum — should not 
need any special emphasis at a gathering like this. 
Nor should the importance to us of their relations 
with each other. 

Indeed, | can think of no more important 
long-term Australian foreign policy priorities, than 
the promotion of a sound and cordial relationship 
between Indonesia and Papua New Guinea and 
the successful management of our own rela- 
tionships with these two neighbours to our im- 
mediate north. 





Ramayana Ballet, Jog- 
jakarta, Indonesia. 
(Photo courtesy of the 
Indonesian Embassy). 
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Australian views on human rights issues’ 


Speech by Australia’s Permanent Representative to the UN in Geneva, Mr R.H. Robertson, to the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights, on 5 March: 


Mr Chairman, in your opening statement to the Commission, you traced the evolution of human 
rights and humanitarian diplomacy. It is long overdue, in our view, that humanitarian considerations are 
accorded their rightful and prominent place in international relations. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations had coined the term the ‘new humanitarianism’. This Commission has an important 


contribution to make to its realisation. 


The contribution of the Commission will be all 
the more enhanced if it is a carefully targetted one 
where human rights concerns are the clear focus 
of Commission debates and decisions. My delega- 
tion has been concerned particularly at this 
session about what appears to be a growing trend 
for the Commission to be asked to debate matters 
better and more comprehensively handled in 
other fora. We encourage all Commission mem- 
bers and other participants to give the most careful 
consideration before proceeding with new prop- 
osals which might further load an already over- 
burdened Commission agenda and lead only to 
repetitions and controversial consideration of 
issues belonging elsewhere. To borrow a phrase 
recently coined by a colleague which would seem 
to sum up this point well — the ‘“UNGA-isation’ of 
the Commission is, in our view, an unwelcome 
development. 

Turning specifically now to Item 12, the range 
and scope of country situations and thematic 
concerns with which this Commission traditional- 
ly deals serves usefully to reinforce the principle 
of universality of the fundamental human rights. 
Political factors have perhaps produced a degree 
of selectivity in the way the Commission goes 
about its work. Nevertheless, the premise of our 
activities — that internationally recognised hu- 
man rights standards have universal application 
— has been strengthened by the gradual geog- 
raphical and political diversification of United 
Nations’ inquiries in the field of human rights. 

The Commission’s confidential procedures pro- 
vide an invaluable setting for dialogue out of the 
glare of publicity and politics. They are a channe! 
through which individuals and groups can address 
communications to the United Nations. The 
adoption of resolutions under confidential proce- 
dures should, in our view, avoid some of the 
defensive, adversarial atmosphere of these public 
proceedings and encourage a more frank and 
constructive spirit in dealing with human rights 





l See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 
page 62. 
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difficulties. We have some doubts about a tenden- 
cy to regard as a sanction suggestions for moving 
consideration of situations from the 1503 Proce- 
dures to the Public Procedures. The two proce- 
dures should be seen as proceeding in tandem 
rather than as constituting a two-tier system of 
grading. At the same time, and while recognising 
the need to reduce repetitive consideration of 
issues in the Commission, it must remain at the 
discretion of the Commission to consider a closed 
session country situation in open session if in- 
formation available to it is judged so to warrant 
and, of course, if this can be done without 
breaching confidentiality. 


The confidential procedure could be made 
more effective by judicious recourse to other 
measures provided for in Resolution 1503. Under 
this Resolution, the Commission is requested to 
determine whether a thorough study with the 
consequent report and recommendation to the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) is re- 
quired or whether the situation may be investi- 
gated by an ad hoc committee. We believe that 
the Commission should be prepared to call more 
readily for reports, and, subject to the terms of 
operative paragraph 6(B) of Resolution 1503, to 
appoint ad hoc committees. In this regard we 
welcome the more Creative approach taken by the 
working group in formulating its recommenda- 
tions, but we consider that there is still a need for 
more thoroughness in the Commission’s inter- 
pretation and application of the 1503 Procedure. 


The thematic approach of the Commission 
offers advantages of comprehensive coverage of 
problems and the consequent avoidance of 
allegations of selectivity. The Working Group on 
Disappearances is perhaps the best example of 
quiet and thorough work producing constructive 
results. The Special Rapporteur on Summary and 
Arbitrary Executions has also made progress 
through the exercise of good offices and through 
his efforts to respond to problems before they 
develop. The recent appointment of a Special 
Rapporteur on Torture adds to the techniques 
available for the handling of some of the more 
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egregious challenges to accepted human rights 
standards. 

Over recent years Australia has emphasised the 
need for a flexible response to violations. While 
repeated condemnation has had some effect, it is 
clear that in many instances longer-term strategies 
must be developed to deal with the root causes of 
human rights violations. There is in our view a 
crucial link between consistent and serious viola- 
tions and mass exoduses of refugees. This would 
seem to argue strongly for a greater co-operative 
effort, particularly within the Secretariat and on 
the part of human rights organisations, to mitigate 
circumstances leading to refugee flows. 

The Advisory Services Program, although mod- 
est in scope, enables the development of innova- 
tive projects which could serve as models for 
bilateral and multilateral activities to protect and 
promote human rights. Assistance which prom- 
otes the development of national human rights 
infrastructures can take a variety of forms and 
should be accorded greater priority in delibera- 
tions. It has also to be recognised that many 
human rights violations occur as a result of 
carelessness in-discipline or poor training. Im- 
proved training of public officials, especially those 
responsible for law enforcement and custodial 
institutions, is therefore of crucial importance. 

Above ail, the Commission must be conscious 
of the need to help countries to help themselves. 
Australia has been closely associated with initia- 
tives in public information and the development 
of national institutions in the field of human rights. 
Among the initiatives we have been supporting 
over recent years on which we wish to see further 
progress at this session are efforts to promote 
human rights teaching internationally. 

One of the points emerging from an interesting 
debate at the First Session of the Working Group 
on the Right to Promote and Protect Human Rights 
was the need to accept that public opinion can 
serve as a powerful defence against abuse of 
human rights. In the chair of that working group 
our aim is to ensure that discussions on the draft 
declaration proceed constructively in the interests 
of ensuring the protection of those organisations, 
groups and individuals actively engaged in prom- 
otional and protection efforts. The delegation 
wishes to take, in this context, the opportunity to 
commend the role of NGOs in support of the 
Commission’s mandate. This year, a representa- 
tive of an Australian NGO has been included in 
our delegation to this Commission for the first 
time. 

We have before us reports of special representa- 
tives and rapporteurs relating to five country 
situations. These countries have also become the 
subject of resolutions of the General Assembly, 
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reflecting the concern of the United Nations at the 
highest political level. It is, I think, unfortunate 
that the five reports have been circulated so late. 
Members of the Commission and governments 
concerned need time to study them properly and 
to give them the careful consideration that the 
seriousness of the situations deserves. 

Mr Chairman, Australia welcomes the recent 
elections in Guatemala and wishes the new 
Government well. President Cerezo’s stated com- 
mitment to bring an early end to grave and 
widespread human rights violations is a positive 
development, and we urge all sectors of Guatema- 
lan society to work towards the same end. 

Although the election of the new civilian 
Government gives the opportunity to bring about 
important reforms, the human rights situation in 
Guatemala remains of concern. In 1985, human 
rights violations, including extra-judicial killings 
and forced disappearances, continued at a level 
comparable to that of previous years. We hope 
that the new Government's admirable intentions 
as described the other day by the distinguished 
Foreign Minister will be translated into actions 
resulting in major and lasting improvement in the 
level of human rights enjoyed by all Guatemaians. 
We shall watch developments over the coming 
months with both hope and critical interest. 

The Australian Government continues to en- 
courage and support efforts towards reform and 
the ending of human rights abuses in El Salvador. 
While the number of politically-motivated killings 
has decreased, serious human rights violations 
continue. Little, if any, progress has been made in 
the reform of the judicial system, which has yet to 
bring to trial those responsible for earlier flagrant 
human rights violations. It is surely very untortun- 
ate that the process of dialogue with the Opposi- 
tion, initiated by the Duarte Government, has 
come to a halt. Australia urges the parties involved 
in the conflict in El Salvador to strengthen their 
efforts towards an improvement in the human 
rights situation, 

During the past year the Australian Government 
has continued to follow closely the situation in 
Chile. The lifting of the state of seige was 
welcome, but it is only a first step towards the 
complete dismantling of the emergency powers 
that have been in force for more than a decade. To 
the international community’s serious and con- 
tinuing concern, Chileans are still deprived of 
fundamental freedoms and remain subject to 
arbitrary and often inhumane measures imposed 
by their Government. 

The Australian delegation draws some en- 
couragement from the decision of the Chilean 
Government to co-operate with the Special Rap- 
porteur and to permit his recent visit to Chile. We 
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trust that this will prove to be the harbinger of 
more co-operative policies and that the coming 
year will see significant substantive progress in the 
restoration of human rights to all Chileans. Sus- 
tained attention on the part of this Commission 
and the international community as a whole can 
only help. 

The continuing violations of human rights in 
Afghanistan which have resulted from the efforts 
of the Soviet Union and the present Afghan 
Government to subjugate that country’s people 
are of great concern to this delegation. The 
description of the human rights situation in that 
country contained in the interim report of the 
Special Rapporteur prepared for the 40th Session 
of the General Assembly, is deeply disturbing. It is 
regrettable that the Afghan authorities have so far 
refused to co-operate with the Special Rapporteur 
in his work. We find particularly disquieting 
reliable reports we have received of cases ef 
torture and imprisonment for lengthy periods ef 
alleged political opponents of the incumbent 
regime. We note and share the Special Rappor- 
teur’s conviction that the prolonged nature of the 
conflict increases the seriousness of the gross and 
systematic violations of human rights in Afgha- 
nistan. 

The adoption by the General Assembly at its 
40th session of a resolution on the human rights 
situation in iran reflects continuing international 
disquiet about developments in that country. 
Australia welcomes the attendance at the Com- 
mission this year of representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Islamic Republic of Iran. We hope that 
this is a sign of the Government's willingness te 
co-operate with the work of the Commission. 
Despite some improvements, we record again our 
concern about reliable reports pointing to con- 
tinuing violations of human rights in Iran, includ- 
ing torture and execution of detainees who have 
not had the benefit of the process. The situation of 
minority groups including the Baha’is also gives 
rise to concern. 

Mr Chairman, insufficient attention has been 
given by the international community to the 
human rights situation in Iraq, especially to the 
treatment of Government critics and political 
dissidents. My delegation has noted in particular 
the reports of torture of political detainees in that 
country. Similar reports have emerged from Syria. 

Human rights violations in Eastern Europe are of 
great concern to the Australian Government and 
people. A number of minority and ethnic groups, 
notably those in the Baltic area of the Soviet 
Union, have been subjected to repressive mea- 
sures for the non-violent expression of their 
cultural and religious convictions. The Australian 
Government believes firmly that the basic right of 
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freedom of expression should be available to all 
peoples. In this context our attention has also 
been drawn to the repressive measures directed 
against the Turkish ethnic minority in Bulgaria. 

Similar principles are at issue in relation to the 
Jews in the Soviet Union who are denied the right 
to emigrate to Israel. We have noted with satisfac- 
tion the release of Anatoly Shchranski, but consid- 
er that this should not distract attention from the 
need for the Soviet authorities to adopt a more 
flexible and humane approach to Soviet Jews 
wishing to emigrate, a fundamental right of all 
citizens, 

We also cannot overlook the systematic harass- 
ment in Eastern Europe of certain groups whose 
views differ from those of the authorities. Charter 
77 in Czechoslovakia and similar groups in the 
Soviet Union whose stated aim is to monitor 
violations of the Helsinki Accord? in their own 
countries are Cases in point, as too are academics 
and trade unionists in Poland. 

Ethnic minorities in many countries are denied 
full enjoyment of their rights. Australia recognises 
as justifiable, the aspirations of the Kurdish people 
for preservation of their culture and language. 
Australia is concerned that in some countries 
Kurdish people are denied basic rights to such 
things as schooling in their own language, pub- 
lications in their own language, and equitable 
access to economic resources, the political pro- 
cesses and the civil administration. They are also 
denied recognition by the governments in the 
country where they are located, as well as full 
availability of the educational facilities provided 
to other citizens. 

Australia is worried about the large number of 
reports it receives on human rights violations in 
Africa. We need not repeat here the comments we 
made earlier this session about disturbing viola- 
tions of human rights in South Africa and Nami- 
bia. In the past Uganda has also offered a 
distressing example of what can happen when 
governments do not fulfill their responsibilities to 
protect the human rights of their citizens. Australia 
is encouraged by the commitment of the new 
Government in Uganda to reform and reconcilia- 
tion. 

There have been serious reports of human rights 
violations in Ethiopia, including executions and 
disappearance of civilians. Disturbing criticisms 
have been made of human rights abuses associ- 
ated with the Ethiopian Government's resettle- 
ment program. While we appreciate the enor- 
mous problems facing the Ethiopian Government 


2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 
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and the need to act promptly to alleviate wide- 
spread human suffering and while we recognise 
that resettlement constitutes a long-term method 
of dealing with the effect of over-population, land 
degradation and drought, we can only condemn 
instances where implementation of a resettlement 
program has been accompanied by human rights 
abuses, such as intimidation, involuntary removal 
and the separation of family members against their 
will. 

Since the last session of the Commission we 
have noticed significant developments in the 
Asian region. The Australian Government has 
welcomed the recent lifting of martial law in 
Pakistan. We hope this step will result in an 
increasingly full enjoyment by all the people of 
Pakistan of their constitutional and political rights. 
My Government had hoped that the return to 
civilian rule in Pakistan would be accompanied 
by the abolition of discriminatory laws on the 
treatment of minority groups, including the Ahma- 
dis. We are concerned, however, that Ordinance 
XX of 28 April, 1984 appears unlikely to be 
repealed. We have in the past also expressed 
concern for the security of the status of women in 
Pakistan and in particular the imposition of legal 
barriers to their equality of treatment. Regrettably 
it appears that these barriers have not been 
removed with the lifting of martial law. 

The Australian Government shares the wide- 
spread international disappointment at the recent 
deterioration in the communal conflict in Sri 
Lanka. We continue to watch developments 
closely. In the spirit of our long-standing 
friendship with that country, we have several 
times expressed our concern to the Sri Lankan 
Government that the human rights of all Sri 
Lankans should be respected. We have urged the 
Government of Sri Lanka to sustain a policy of 
moderation and reconciliation in its handling of 
the communal problems and have made clear our 
support for India’s mediatory role in this complex 
and delicate matter. We stress our hope that all in 
Sri Lanka will eschew violence and renew their 
efforts towards a peaceful political solution. We 
also hope that the Government of Sri Lanka will 
facilitate all appropriate efforts of the international 
community, including such bodies as the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) to 
ameliorate the situation of affected parties. 

Australian concern about the human rights 
situation in East Timor is well known to the 
Government of Indonesia and has been raised 
when appropriate by our Ambassador in Jakarta. 
The understanding of the Australian Government 
is that the human rights situation in that province 
continues to improve. This was the view of the 
Australian Ambassador to Indonesia who visited 
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East Timor in October 1985. We welcome this; 
nevertheless, we wish to express the hope that the 
Indonesian authorities will continue to facilitate 
international access to all parts of the island so 
that the concerns of the international community 
can be assuaged. 

The Australian Government has made known 
its concern about the impact of the process of 
development in the province of Irian Jaya on the 
indigenous population of that province. The 
Australian Government has indicated to the In- 
donesian authorities its belief that indigenous 
lrianese cultural, social and other expectations 
should be accommodated in national programs 
for the development of the province. Australia has 
been encouraged by Indonesia's recognition of 
the social development needs of Irian Jaya and its 
readiness to continue a dialogue with interested 
countries and international organisations about its 
policies in the province. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s views have been and will continue to be 
offered in a constructive manner and with an 
understanding of the difficulties the Indonesian 
Government faces in encouraging broadly-based 
development in Irian Jaya. 
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Elsewhere in the region, the maintenance of 
re-education camps in Vietnam and reports of 
conflict between the Vietnamese authorities and 
church groups seeking to exercise their legitimate 
rights give rise to disquiet on the part of the 
Australian Government. This has been made 
known to the Vietnamese Government: we have 
called upon that Government to extend full civil 
and public rights to all its citizens, including the 
right to freedom of expression and opinion. 
Australia has also made known its concerns about 
the human rights situation in Laos, in particular 
about the rights of religious and minority ethnic 
groups. 

The closed nature of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea’s society makes it difficult to 
obtain reliable information about human rights 
observance in that country. What independent 
information has come to light has revealed very 
little respect for the protection, let alone promo- 
tion of human rights by a repressive government 
apparatus. 

Much more is known about the human rights 
situation in the Republic of Korea. Despite some 
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positive measures for improvement made by the 
Government, however, the human rights situation 
remains disturbing. In particular we regret recent 
developments which suggest at least a temporary 
breakdown in the processes of political liberalisa- 
tion begun a year ago. 

Mr Chairman, we have during this session been 
witness to a remarkable example of democracy in 
action. | express again my Government's congra- 
tulations and best wishes to the Government and 
people of the Philippines. My Government wel- 
comes President Aquino’s pledge to uphold free- 
dom and democracy, to implement truth, justice, 
morality and decency in government, and to give 
justice to the numerous Filipino victims of human 
rights violations. We welcome the prompt release, 
as announced by President Aquino, of some 483 
detainees and the restoration of the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

It is developments such as these that give us 
hope for the future. It encourages hope that other 
people who are currently denied the full exercise 
of their inalienable rights may soon have them 
restored. 





eek. s 
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Squatters near Cape Town. Many black women risk a precarious existence in such camps to be near their menfolk. 


The men must have permits to work in the ‘white’ areas. Their families are considered ‘supertluous appendages’ and 
are not allowed to live with them: they are supposed to fend for themselves in the remote and neglected areas of the 


country called ‘homelands’. (UN photo). 
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Outlook for the Australian resources sector 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources (BMR) petroleum and minerals review conference, in Canberra, on 19 March: 


A number of dramatic developments have occurred over the year which has passed since | first 
opened BMR’s annual petroleum and minerals review conference. 

Internationally, there has been a spectacular fall in crude oil prices, a fall which is certain to have a 
number of significant effects on minerals and energy markets and on the world economy generally. 


On a much smaller, but still significant scale, 
there has been the crisis in the International Tin 
Council, which has seen a collapse in tin prices 
and which may have a major impact on the 
London Metal Exchange (LME) and the marketing 
of various base metals. 

And domestically, there has been the effect on 
Australian mineral and energy exports of the sharp 
decline in the value of the dollar which occurred 
in the early part of 1985. 


Industry situation: major recent 
developments 


Petroleum exploration. The petroleum industry 
generally experienced good conditions during 
1985, which were reflected in the strong levels of 
exploration and development activity and high 
rates of petroleum production and exports. 

Offshore and onshore exploration activity has 
continued at the strong levels achieved over the 
previous three years.” 


North West Shelf. Undoubtedly, the outstand- 
ing achievement in the resources area during 
1985 was the go-ahead for the multi-billion dollar 
North West Shelf Project — at nearly three times 
the size of the Snowy Mountains Scheme, the 
largest ever in this country. The Federal Govern- 
ment was actively involved at a critical phase of 
the deliberations between the partners and the 
Western Australian Government, and made a 
financial contribution of its own to secure the 
future of the project which was a necessary 
precondition for the export phase to proceed. 

The Government has established a liaison 
group to ensure a maximum level of local input to 
the project. The success of this arrangement is 
evidenced by the fact that over half the contracts 
let by the end of February have gone to Australian 
industries, mainly in Western Australia, and the 





1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 186. 

2. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 192. 

3. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 643 
and No. 8, August 1985, page 760. 
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final Australian content figure is tentatively esti- 
mated at this stage as likely to be of the order of 
65-70 per cent. 


Minerals. The competitiveness and profitability 
of Australia’s mineral industries was significantly 
improved by the substantial depreciation in the 
value of the Australian dollar — ultimately around 
30 per cent in trade weighted terms — which 
occurred throughout 1985. According to Austra- 
lian Mining Industry Council's (AMIC) 1985 
Mineral Industry Review, profits in the non- 
petroleum minerals industry increased by about a 
third in 1984-85. This was in spite of offsets from 
exchange losses, increased interest charges anc 
higher-priced imports. 

Rates of return on capital employed were, 
however, still low by historical standards, and the 
overall profit position masked a considerable 
number of loss-making companies. 

There were, however, during 1985 strongly 
positive developments and | would like to refer to 
some of these specifically. 

Coal has now emerged as by far Australia’s 
major export earner. Throughout 1985, Australia 
maintained the position established in 1984 as the 
largest coal exporter in the world. Gold produc- 
tion, assisted by the Australian dollar devaluation, 
surpassed the already buoyant growth it has 
experienced in recent years, rising from 39 tonnes 
in 1984 to about 57 tonnes in 1985 — as 
compared with just 17 tonnes in 1980. 

In December 1985, the long evaluation phase 
for Rosby Downs was finally completed when the 
partners, Western Mining Corporation (WMC) and 
British Petroleum Ltd (BP), gave the go-ahead for 
the first phase of the project. 

Following the exhaustion of alluvial deposits at 
the end of 1985, the Argyle Diamond Mines Joint 
Venture commenced production from the main 
orebody, the AK 1 pipe, in December 1985, and 
this will be a major export earner. 

Production and exports of aluminium both 
increased markedly during 1985, reflecting output 
from capacity coming on stream from two smel- 
ters, Kurri Kurri and Tomago, located near New- 
castle. 
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The overall result for the petroleum and miner- 
als sector was a sharp increase in exports to $16.4 
billion in 1985, compared with $12.5 billion in 
the previous year. The share of petroleum and 
minerals in total merchandise exports increased 
from 47.4 per cent to 50.2 per cent. 


Directions for the future and Government 
policies 

The importance of the resources sector to the 
Australian economy underlines the need for Gov- 
ernment to be attuned to the needs of the industry 
and consistent with international competitive 
realities. 

It will be imperative that the benefits from the 
recent devaluation of the dollar are maintained 
and not eroded by cost increases. This will require 
a concerted effort in a whole range of areas ~~ 
including, but by no means confined to, industrial 
relations —- if opportunities available to the 
Australian resources sector are not to be lost. 


Management of markets and access to markets. 
Recent experience with OPEC and the Interna- 
tional Tin Council has demonstrated the ineluct- 
able nature of market forces over the longer term. 
Attempts to resist market fundamentals have 
ultimately provided futile. 

Recognition ot market realities does not, of 
course, mean that there is not scope for govern- 
ment and inter-government initiatives in this area. 

The Government supports the principle of 
international Commodity organisations represent- 
ing both producers and consumers, and is en- 
couraging dialogue in commodity groups cover- 
ing lead, zinc and nickel. Some preliminary 
international discussion has also taken place on 
the desirability of forming a similar group on 
copper. 

On the bilaterali front, government-to- 
government initiatives with the People’s Republic 
of China in areas such as steel, non-ferrous metals, 
coal and geoscience have established sound 
relations with that country and provided an 
important umbrella for the pursuit of commercial 
opportunities by Australian industry. 


Deregulation. Industry is usually able to react 
more quickly and effectively to changing cir- 
cumstances where there is an absence of unneces- 
sary business regulation. With this in mind, the 
Government has taken a number of important 
deregulatory steps that have been of benefit to, 
inter alia, the resources sector. 

Following on from its floating of the dollar and 
its relaxation of controls on the financial sector, 
the Government has moved to ease controls on 
foreign investment and exports. 
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The foreign investment guidelines were mod- 
ified in late 1985. The ‘opportunities test,’ requir- 
ing foreign investors to demonstrate that Austra- 
lian interests had been given opportunity to 
participate in acquisitions, was abolished, on the 
basis that it had proved to be a counter-productive 
irritant, and the relevant financial thresholds for 
takeovers and new businesses have been in- 
creased. 


The export control guidelines applying to 
bauxite-alumina, petroleum and coal have been 
subject to recent scrutiny. A paper proposing 
changes to the administration of controls applic- 
able to bauxite-alumina has been released to the 
industry for comment and the Government is in 
the process of establishing an inquiry to examine 
the issue of export controls applying to the coal 
industry. Substantial relaxation of export controls 
on LPG, condensate and petroleum products has 
already been effected, with controls now being 
limited to a monitoring role under term approvals. 


Land access. A degree of regulation and contro! 
by governments is necessary in order to resolve 
contlicts between alternative land use options, not 
least between Aboriginal land rights and mineral 
exploration and development. 


The Government has recently decided that 
amendments to the Northern Territory (NT) Abor- 
iginal Land Rights Act should proceed in the 
Autumn Session of Parliament and that a set of 
proposals from the Western Australian Govern- 
ment, including a secure torm of title to Aboriginal 
reserves, should be accepted. 

The changes to the NT Aboriginal Land Rights 
act agreed by the Government should assist in 
breaking the log jam which presently exists with 
exploration permits in the NT, although not going 
so tar to protect mining and petroleum interests as 
the previously circulated preferred model, which 
had been intended to operate nationally, but 
foundered on the rocks of States’ rights, mining 
industry and community antipathy. 

The new system will preserve the veto over 
exploration — for periods of five years at a time — 
but at the same time set out clear ground rules, 
including time limits, for the negotiation of 
exploration permits, and limit to actual damage 
the compensation which is payable at that stage. 
At the production or mining licence stage, once 
exploration is complete, negotiations and arbitra- 
tion will be limited to terms and conditions issues, 
with no absolute veto right; there will be again 
clear negotiating ground rules, with tight time 
limits, but no limits as to the kind of remuneration 
terms which may be determined. This all com- 
pares with the present legislation, where there is a 
veto right, no limit as to the terms that can be 
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negotiated at either exploration or mining stages, 
and no ground rules — including no time limits — 
for the conduct of negotiations. 

The proposed system will enable a fair balance 
of interests to be struck at both the exploration and 
development stages. It will be subject to review 
within two years of commencement, with a view 
to evaluating its operation and seeing whether or 
not changes may be necessary. 


Taxation reform. in addition to the measures 
announced by the Treasurer which will improve 
the efficiency of the economy generally, sup- 
plementary taxation concessions to apply to the 
resources sector include the following: 

è companies will be able to apply Section 80 
group loss provisions to excess exploration and 
development expenditure; and 

è special concessions will be granted in relation 
to the taxation of fringe benefits such as 
subsidised housing and air travel being re- 
ceived by employees in remote areas. The 
terms of these concessions have been the 
subject of further and recent discussions bet- 
ween the mining industry, the Treasurer and 
myself, 

Eligible off-road use of diesel fuel in the 
minerals industry will continue to enjoy full 
exemption from any increase in product excise. 
This will allow the industry to derive the full 
benefit of the drop in crude oil prices: the recent 
11 cents per litre drop in the base price of off-road 
diesel will be worth over $100 million to the 
mining industry. The Industries Assistance Com- 
mission is currently conducting an inquiry into 
excise on refined petroleum products, and a draft 
report is expected within a few months. 

The Government has also established an in- 
quiry into the taxation of gold mining income. The 
deadlines for lodgment of submissions and com- 
pletion of the inquiry have twice been extended, 
but it remains the Government's desire to estab- 
lish certainty in this area as soon as possible. 


Pricing and taxation developments in the 
petroleum area. Recent and proposed policy 
developments in the area of petroleum and 
taxation will provide a more appropriate 
framework for the resource sector's operations in 
future. The import Parity Pricing (IPP) policy, 
which is the cornerstone of our oil pricing policy, 
has been closely scrutinised over the past 12 
months to ensure that it continues: 

è to provide Australian producers with a realistic 
price for their oil, and to encourage them to 
invest the necessary capital to explore and 
develop more oil; and 

è to ensure that Australia’s petroleum resources 
are used efficiently to encourage the use of 
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more abundant energy forms such as coal, gas, 

and electricity. 

In its evaluation of the recent oil price plunge, 
the Government was placed under enormous 
pressure — as it had been in the past — to 
abandon the IPP policy in the interests of short- 
term expediency. We have resisted those press- 
ures and confirmed our commitment to the 
fundamental objectives of the policy. We believe 
this decision signals to industry the basic stability 
of this key policy. To introduce some partial IPP 
policy — with an artificially high floor being 
maintained to protect the interest of explorers and 
producers — would not only have left industry 
uncertain as to what proportion of further oil 
prices changes might be reflected in the IPP, but 
would have introduced unsustainable distortions 
into the market place. 

However, the Government has amended the 
IPP formula, by abandoning Arab Light in favour 
of a basket of Gulf Crudes, in order to ensure that 
it better reflects the price of oil being actually 
traded in the market. 

During the year, the Government also reaf- 
firmed its commitment to a ‘partial allocation 
scheme’, which guarantees a domestic market for 
most of Australian crude oil production but allows 
the larger producers to seek free market sales to 
Australian or overseas refiners. The scheme in its 
present form will continue until the end of 1987 
with a further review being carried out in that year 
with a view to possibly introducing a free market 
from 1988. 

The Government has also devoted attention to 
the taxation arrangements applying to the pet- 
roleum industry. 

The Resource Rental Tax (RRT) legislation is 
being prepared for introduction — | acknowledge 
rather belatedly — into Parliament later in the 
year. But as evidence of the Government's com- 
mitment to RRT we have already removed all 
royalty and excise requirements on offshore pet- 
roleum development in the Federal Government's 
territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands adjacent 
area.* This has enabled the BHP consortium to 
proceed with the development of the Jabiru oil 
field in the Timor Sea which would almost 
certainly not otherwise have been economic. 

In an important extension of the RRT concept to 
the State arena, we have also put in place the 
mechanism to apply surplus-profits type tax 
arrangements to onshore petroleum develop- 
ments, through the Resource Rent Royalty (RRR). 
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New legislation permits the waiving of the Com- 
monwealth’s crude oil excise where a State 
Government introduces an RRR on onshore pet- 
roleum developments within its jurisdiction, and 
where the State also enters into a revenue-sharing 
agreement with the Federal Government. 

The Federal and the Western Australian Gov- 
ernments have agreed that the RRR will apply to 
production for the Barrow Island field from 1 July 
1985. Given current oil prices, the advantages of 
having a profit related petroleum taxation arrange- 
ment must be appearing more attractive to pro- 
ducers faced with significant royalty and excise 
obligations. 


Other petroleum industry developments. The 
Government has also pursued a variety of other 
initiatives relating to the petroleum sector, includ- 
ing a comprehensive review of the system of 
awarding offshore petroleum exploration permits. 

A cash bidding system has been introduced on 
a trial basis for highly prospective offshore areas in 
the Federal Government's Ashmore and Cartier 
islands area and a modified work program bidding 
system has been adopted for the other offshore 
areas.® These new arrangements will overcome 
many of the deficiencies in the previous work 
program system. 

The results of the first bidding round under the 
cash bidding system are particularly pleasing. 
Notwithstanding significant industry opposition to 
the introduction of the cash bidding system and 
current low world oil prices, a total of six eligible 
bids, involving 16 companies, were received for 
four of the five areas on offer. The successful bids 
totalled almost $32 million. The bidding be- 
haviour for acreage in the Timor Sea suggests that 
funds are available for vigorous exploration prog- 
rams in the more attractive offshore areas. In the 
case of the cash bid areas, companies will have 
the flexibility to undertake exploration programs 
which take account of changing economic condi- 
tions —- an important advantage in the current 
climate of low oil prices. 

We have also provided a significant incentive to 
offshore explorers in the form of retention leases 
—- a new form of tithe which will enable com- 
panies to retain tenure over currently non- 
commercial petroleum discoveries until develop- 
ment is economic. Given the current oil price 
outlook, this measure must be increasingly attrac- 
tive to companies which have found marginally 
economic fields. 





6 See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 11, November 1985, 
page 1150. 
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Current outlook 


it is important in laying plans for the future that 
a sober assessment of the prospects for the 
resources sector be made, rather than one based 
on false optimism. 


Petroleum. Recent developments in the world 
oil market will have a number of important effects 
over the period ahead. The effects of movements 
in oil prices will depend both on how far prices 
fall and on how long they stay low. Everyone has a 
different view about where oil prices are going. 
However, there seems to be a broad consensus 
that prices will have to recover some time in the 
1990s, based on a falling away in non-OPEC 
(Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
production capacity. 

It does not seem likely that the fall in oil prices 
will reverse the significant advances which have 
been made worldwide over the last 10 years in 
energy conservation, but the incentive to further 
substitute coal, electricity, and natural gas for 
petroleum will be weakened to some extent while 
prices remain low, and there is some risk — 
particularly if oil prices stay down around 
U.S.$10-12 per barrel — of substitution back to 
oil in dual oil/coal fired power stations which exist 
in significant numbers around the world. 

| certainly believe Australia remains an attrac- 
tive country for petroleum exploration — even 
given the current oil price outlook — and that, 
given the long lead times involved, strong ex- 
ploration programs make good hard-headed eco- 
nomic sense for those companies with the capac- 
ity to maintain them. 

There are good prospects for finding more oil 
and our taxation regime compares well with those 
of other countries. The maximum marginal taxa- 
tion rate for new onshore developments is 68.4 
per cent; for new offshore developments, the 
combination of RRT and company tax gives a 
marginal taxation rate of 67.4 per cent. The RRT 
has the added advantage of being profits based 
rather than production based. These rates are 
equal to or lower than the equivalent rates in 
many other oil producing countries, including 
UK, Norway and Indonesia, where marginal tax 
rates are in each case well over 80 per cent. 

This general view has been espoused by a 
number of exploration companies and is best 
summed up by CONOCO’s assessment last year 
that: ‘Australia affords an ideal mix of technical- 
geological merit with a workable acquisition 
environment and attractive economic reward’. 


Minerals. World demand for minerals and 
metals is expected to grow only slowly over the 
next decade, generating increased competition 
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among suppliers for market share and increasing 
the importance of reliable low cost supply. 


Recent projections by the Australian Coal 
Consultative Council suggest that exports of Au- 
stralian coal could reach 113 million tonnes by 
1990, divided equally between metallurgical and 
steaming coal. These projects may now require 
some adjustment if the recent downward move- 
ments in oil prices prove to be long-term, but it 
may be that the increased activity in the industrial- 
ised economies flowing from the oil price col- 
lapse, with an increase in demand for both energy 
and steel making coal, will more than compensate 
for any decline in demand for steaming coal as a 
result of substitution back to oil. 


Australia’s exports of iron ore may benefit from 
the expected growth in the North Asian market. 
The development of Brazil’s Carajas mine will 
present tough competition. 


Australian production and exports of alumi- 
nium are likely to increase substantially in the late 
1980s, when the Portland aluminium smelter 
comes on stream, but one cannot be as sanguine 
about the prospects for alumina. 

Gold production and exports are expected to 
continue to grow strongly to 1990, with exports 
forecast to almost double. 

Current proposals for further processing of 
monazite into rare earth compounds and ilmenite 
into synthetic rutile will enhance Australia’s role 
as the major world supplier of mineral sands 
products. 

Following the recent commissioning of the 
Argyle diamond mine treatment plant in Decem- 
ber 1985, Australia will soon become the world’s 
largest producer of diamonds. 

For some traditional minerals the outlook 
appears, however, to be only modest at best. 
Copper, lead, tin and nickel appear likely to 
continue to be affected by the inability or unwil- 
lingness of some world producers to adjust 
production to changing economic conditions, and 
a decline in metal intensity relative to growth in 
the world economy — the phenomenon which 
the japanese call kei haku tan sho or ‘lighter, 
thinner, shorter, smaller’. The development of the 
Olympic Dam deposit at Roxby Downs will, 
however, result in a significant increase in Copper 
production. 

The rate of increase in Australia’s exports of 
minerals will, overall, be higher for the foresee- 
able future than the rate of growth in the 
Australian economy, and the importance of the 
minerals industry will be correspondingly greater. 
The Government will continue to maintain effi- 
cient and equitable policy settings within which 
this growth can take place. 
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Senator Gareth Evans. (AIS photo). 


Certainly the investment outlook for the mining 
sector is very encouraging, on the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics (ABS) most recently released 
survey figures. Actual investment in the sector, 
which is defined by ABS to include petroleum but 
exclude processing, seems likely in 1985-86 to be 
up about 20 per cent in real terms on 1984-85, 
while investment in 1986-87 is expected to rise 
again by a similar proportion. 


The role of the Bureau of Mineral Resources 


To conclude, | would like to say a few words on 
the role and activities of the BMR. | am sure that 
everybody here appreciates the BMR’s role in 
both providing information as a basis for explora- 
tion activities by industry and its other major 
contributions in the area of resources assessment 

The Government is extremely conscious of the 
need to make BMR’s work relevant to industry and 
responsive to changing demands. A significant 
step in this direction was taken in 1985 with the 
inauguration of the BMR Advisory Council. This 
body of government, academic, union, and indus- 
try representatives should provide a further ave- 
nue for industry input into BMR’s activities. | hope 
it will be taken full advantage of, as this has the 
full support of the Government. 

A reflection of the close working relationship 
between BMR and industry can be seen in the 
program and organisation of this petroleum and 
minerals conference. | have great pleasure in 
declaring the 1986 conference open. 
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Monitoring agriculture from space 


In 1817 John Oxley, Surveyor General of New South Wales, explored the Murrumbidgee Plains and 
described these as a howling wilderness with a uniformity of barren desolation. Without the 
establishment of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, which extends for some 1500 square kilometres, 
Oxley’s comment would have been still correct today. 


Irrigation, however, has transformed barren 
desert into one of the most fertile, prosperous and 
highly developed farming areas in Australia. 
Farmers now produce crops such as rice, wheat, 
oats, grapes, Citrus fruit and a wide variety of stone 
and pome fruits. 


The rice industry of the Murrumbidgee Irriga- 
tion Area alone is worth many millions of dollars 
per year and requires accurate within-season 
estimates of production for the efficient mamage- 
ment of storage, transportation, marketing and 
packaging of the crop. 


Flood irrigation for rice causes the water table 
to rise and subsequent deposition of salt in .the 
upper soil horizons. To counter this problem 
farmers can only grow rice intermittently on 
individual fields and an active irrigation monitor- 
ing program is essential for the continued produc- 
tion of this crop. 
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Surveys and monitoring programs using con- 
ventional methods are very costly and take a 
whole season to compile. With the introduction of 
a new rice and irrigation monitoring system, 
based on images from the Landsat series of earth 
resource satellites, estimates of the total rice 
growing area can be obtained within three weeks 
of an overpass and crop yield information can be 
updated as the season progresses. At the same 
time Landsat images provide resource managers 
with valuable information on the extent and 
duration of irrigation to help preserve the two 
most precious recourses in the area — soil and 
water. 

Scientists estimate that the cost of this new 
Landsat based monitoring program is only one 
third of previous conventional methods and say 
that the benefits of using satellite images are 
greater, the more information is extracted from the 
data. 


An artist's impression of 
Landsat 425. (Photo cour- 
tesy of Australian Landsat 
Station, Department of 
Resources and Energy). 
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Assassination of Swedish Prime 
Minister 


Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 11 March: 


| am sure that all members of the House were 
shocked and saddened to hear of Olof Palme’s 
murder. Such a criminal act should receive the 
strongest condemnation. Prime Minister Palme’s 
tragic and untimely death was a great loss to 
Sweden and the world. He had served his country 
in various portfolios since 1963 and was Prime 
Minister of his country for 11 years. In the Swedish 
context, notable for its tradition of peace and 
non-violence, the senseless futility of this act 
stands out the more starkly. 

Sweden has lost an outstanding leader — a man 
with a deep personal political philosophy and 
strong social democratic ideals. As Prime Minis- 
ter, Olof Palme worked vigorously towards main- 
taining a strong economy, achieving full employ- 
ment and safeguarding the welfare of all. But it 
was a notable feature of his leadership that his 
concern for economic and social justice did not 
end with the affairs of his own country. He 
brought the same passionate commitment to these 
ideals to bear on his approach to world affairs and 
did so, moreover, with a real depth of intellect. 
Olof Palme was a man devoted to promoting 
economic development, social justice and peace 
and he understood the interrelationship of these 
objectives. 

Mr Palme’s global commitment to the democra- 
tic process and to the rights, freedoms and 
wellbeing of all people is attested by the policies 
he adopted. His stand for fundamental human 
rights can be seen in his championing of the 
campaign against racism, He promoted a gener- 
ous refugee policy, believing it to be an important 
expression of international humanitarian solidar- 
ity. He believed that rich nations should join in 
the struggle against poverty to achieve a more just 
world order. 

Olof Palme was Vice-President of the Socialist 
International and led its working group on the 
southern Africa question. He was a member of the 
important Brandt Commission which studied 
questions concerning the relationship between 
rich and poor nations. In November 1980 Mr 
Palme was appointed as representative of the 
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United Nations Secretary-General to seek a 
peaceful resolution of the lran-lraq conflict. He 
stood firm on Sweden’s policy of neutrality and 
worked tirelessly to promote world peace and 
disarmament. Olof Palme’s contribution to the 
international debate on arms control and disarma- 
ment won him wide acclaim during his chair- 
manship of the Commission on Disarmament and 
Security from 1980 to 1982. The Commission's 
report bears the Palme imprint in the importance it 
attaches to the objective of joint survival rather 
than the threat of mutual destruction as the basis 
for a true and lasting peace. 

Olof Palme was an idealist without illusions. He 
recognised that general and complete disarma- 
ment was a long-term objective which could be 
achieved only through patient and careful nego- 
tiations that took account of international security 
concerns, and those of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in particular. Palme did not consider 
nuclear deterrence to be an acceptable permanent 
basis for international peace and stability, but he 
accepted that it is the only viable option as an 
interim security measure while arms control 
negotiations take place. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s app oach to arms control and disarmament 
shares many of the perspectives of the Palme 
Report on these issues. 

Olof Palme also played a significant role in the 
setting up in 1984 of the Conference on Disarma- 
ment in Europe, which aims to build confidence 
and reduce the risk of conflict between States in 
Europe. Olof Palme firmly believed, as the Austra- 
lian Government does, that questions of peace 
and disarmament in the nuclear age should be the 
concern of all nations and should not be left for 
the nuclear weapon States and the big powers 
alone to determine. His passing is a great loss to 
all of us throughout the world, regardiess of 
ideological divisions between those in the East 
and those in the West and regardless of economic 
divisions between the people of the North and 
those of the South. It is for his contribution to the 
noble goal of transcending such divisions which 
exist in this imperfect world that Olof Palme will 
be remembered most widely. 

Senator Don Grimes, the Deputy Leader of the 
Government in the Senate and Minister for 
Community Services, will represent the Govern- 
ment at Olof Palme’s funeral, which is to be held 
in Stockholm on 15 March. Senator Grimes was a 
personal friend of the late Prime Minister, having 
met him on a number of occasions at meetings of 
the Socialist International, and is also a friend of 
Mr Palme’s widow, Lisbet. The attendance of 
Senator Grimes at the funeral is a mark of the deep 
respect which the Australian Government has for 
Olof Palme's achievements in the cause of world 
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peace and social justice, and of the friendship 
which Australia feels for the Government and 
people of Sweden. It would be fitting in addition, 
Madam Speaker, if the terms of the resolution 
could be passed on to Mr Palme’s family and to 
the Government of Sweden. 


Trade: U.S. farm legislation 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Mr Snow — | ask the Minister for Trade whether 
he can report further on the status of the United 
States farm legislation following his recent visit to 
the United States. 

Mr Dawkins — On 20 February | reported to 
the House the results of my visit to the United 
States and Europe. | now have the opportunity of 
updating the House in relation to those matters. | 
indicated that | was confident that the United 
States Administration would move to review its 
farm legislation in order to minimise the damage 
which would otherwise be caused to the world 
wheat market and particularly Australia’s interests 
in it. | am now pleased to say that as a result of the 
Administration’s endeavours Congress has halved 
the level of mandatory support available for wheat 
sales from the United States. On the assessment of 
the Australian Wheat Board that means that the 
damage which otherwise would have been done 
to the wheat market, and particularly to Australia’s 
interests, has been reduced by half. This does not 
entirely eliminate the problems that confront us 
but it demonstrates that the Administration has 
delivered on what it undertook to me to do, that is, 
have that particular aspect of the legislation 
reviewed. 

| would also like to inform the House that the 
other issue on which the Administration provided 
an undertaking was in relation to a reduction in 
sugar quotas and the application of that reduction. 
The Administration did as it said it would do at the 
time following my representations and applied 
those reductions in a totally non-discriminatory 
way which while not the best result we could 
have wanted, given the circumstances inflicted on 
the Administration by the Congress, it again 
demonstrates that the Administration ts conscious 
of and sympathetic to Australia’s interests in these 
matters. 

One other aspect of the legislation which 
requires our further attention is the consequences 
of the dairy herd buy-out program and the 
disposition of the surplus beef that will arise from 
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that program. We will continue our efforts to 
pursue that matter with the Administration to limit 
the damage which would otherwise be visited 
upon international beef markets. 


Human rights issues in USSR: Dr 
Andrei Sakharov 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 19 September 1985: 

(1) Has his intention been drawn to press 
reports concerning the apparent disappearance of 
Dr Andrew Sakharov from his home in Gorky, 
USSR, 

(2) Will he ask the Australian Embassy in 
Moscow to (a) pursue this matter with Soviet 
authorities, (b) trace the whereabouts of Dr 
Sakharov and his wife and (c) determine the 
reasons for their disappearance. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The whereabouts of Dr Sakharov and his wife 
Mrs Bonner were unclear during September and 
October. In early November, however, they suc- 
ceeded in making contact by telephone from 
Gorky, their place of exile, with members of their 
family in the United States. On 2 December, Mrs 
Bonner left Moscow for Rome to receive medical 
treatment and to be reunited with her family. 


USSR: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 

Has action been taken by him during 1985 to 
express concern about violations of human rights 
in the Soviet Union; if so, (a) on what occasions 
and (b) which human rights abuses were raised. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

in March 1985 the Australian delegation to the 
41st session of the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission held in Geneva, in its statement 
under agenda item 12, raised the matter of human 
rights in the USSR. The statement referred to 
concern felt in Australia over the repressive 
measures used against those seeking, by non- 
violent means, to assert their cultural and religious 
identity. 
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Philippines: Australian aid 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 11 March: 


Mr Slipper — My question is addressed to the 
Minister representing the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Is the Minister aware of a news 
report in the Courier-Mail today which states that 
it has been decided to raise Australia’s aid to the 
Philippines by more than 50 per cent to a sum of 
$25 million and to implement certain other 
measures to benefit the Aquino Government? 


Mr Lionel Bowen — For many years govern- 
ments of both shades of opinion in this House 
have given aid to the Philippines on the basis that 
it might enable the people of the Philippines to 
attain democracy and certainly improve their 
standard of living. They have gone through a very 
difficult time in recent weeks and | am pleased to 
announce that at present the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs is in the Philippines, not to denigrate the 
new Administration there but to congratulate it on 
the basis that we can recognise it as a new 
government. We hope that that Government will 
have the support of the people of the Philippines, 
that it will be able to talk about democratic rights 
and human rights in the Philippines and that it will 
be able to indicate that the people of the 
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Philippines can change governments as and when 
they want to and not have regimes or military 
dictatorships administering that country. The 
Prime Minister sent a message of congratulations 
to President Aquino on 26 February expressing the 
hope that he could meet her at the earliest 
opportunity, and | have no doubt that he will do 
that. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, who is there 
at present, will certainly also extend an invitation 
to President Aquino to visit Australia. | hope that 
that will have the greatest support of the Austra- 
lian people. 

Australia’s bilateral aid to the Philippines will 
be increased to $25 million. Officials will visit the 
Philippines in the near future to discuss a program 
of aid. We have expressed a willingness to help in 
establishing appropriate arrangements to co- 
ordinate international aid and economic assist- 
ance. A revolving trade credit of $50 million, 
which is due to expire on 15 March, will be 
continued following negotiations with the Philip- 
pine Government. Australia will give sympathetic 
consideration to any request by the Philippine 
Government for assistance in securing the return 
of assets and investments. | understand that the 
matter has been raised with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and he will make a statement 
about all these matters when he returns later this 
week, 


Road construction project 
sponsored by the Australian 
Government, near Pagadian 
city in the Philippines. 
(ADAB photo). 
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Commonwealth Day 


Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 11 March: 


Commonwealth Heads of Government decided 
at their Meeting in Jamaica in 1975 that the 
second Monday in March each year would be 
designated as Commonwealth Day. This year, 
Commonwealth Day fell on 10 March. The 
Government regards the Commonwealth as hav- 
ing a valuable role to play in international affairs. 
it serves to bring together as equals governments 
representing a quarter of the world’s population, a 
third of its sovereign and independent nations, 
people of all colours and creeds and countries at 
very different levels of development. It has gener- 
ated a positive influence for peace and non- 
military solutions of international disputes and a 
powerful voice for non-racialism. 

The Commonwealth has developed this role 
because it has demonstrated a particular capacity 
to recognise in time the need for change, to 
discern civilised directions for change, and, at 
important moments, to be an effective agent for 
change. The Commonwealth's role is of particular 
current importance in South Africa. Southern 
Africa has been an issue of historic concern to the 
Commonwealth, and will continue to be so until 
the hateful system of apartheid is dismantled. The 
Government supports the efforts of the eminent 
persons groups, of which the former Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Fraser, is a co-chairman, in its current task 
of facilitating political dialogue between the 
different groups in South Africa with a view to 
assisting an orderly transition to a just, fair and 
non-racial society. The House will be pleased to 
note that Her Majesty the Queen is in Australia for 
the Commonwealth Day celebrations. She has 
served as Head of the Commonwealth for 34 
years, a period which has seen the historic 
transition from Empire to Commonwealth. 


Grant-in-Aid Program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign. 


Affairs, upon notice, on 23 May 1985: 

(1) Does the Minister's Department or any 
statutory authority for which the Minister is 
responsible have in place a program under which 
organisations may apply for funding; if so, what 
are they. 

(2) Has the Minister's attention been drawn to 
an information paper entitled ‘Issues in 1984-85 
Grant-in-Aid (GIA) Assessment’ distributed by the 
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Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, in 
particular the suggestion that large and estab- 
lished ethnic community organisations who in the 
past have received support from the Grant-in-Aid 
Program of the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs are now expected to apply for 
funding from main stream sources. 

(3) What special provision has been made to 
ensure that in consideration of applications, 
appropriate and sensitive consideration is given to 
the special needs of migrant organisations and 
their so-called established ethnic organisations 
are placed in a position to compete equitably for 
any funds made available under programs through 
the Ministers Department or related agency. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's questions is as follows: 

(1) (a) Yes; the Conference Program, compris- 

ing the International Seminar Support 
Scheme and the Research for Develop- 
ment Seminars Programs, allows orga- 
nisations to apply to ADAB for funds to 
conduct conferences and seminars on 
matters of importance to the Govern- 
ment’s overseas aid policies. 
Eligible Australian Non-Government 
Organisations (NGOs) may apply for 
government subsidies for overseas de- 
velopment projects through the ADAB- 
NGOs Co-operation Program. The 
ADAB-NGO’s Committee for Develop- 
ment Co-operation (NDC) determines 
which of the projects will receive sub- 
sidies, 

(c} The Women in Development Facility 
supports innovative development pro- 
jects, training, action-oriented research, 
workshop and other activities of benefit 
to women in developing countries. 
Proposals for funding are accepted from 
any organisation and assessed accord- 
ing to established guidelines, 

(d) The Department also administers cultu- 
ral relations tunds for cultural relations 
activities overseas for which anyone 
may apply. 

(2) Yes the paper was distributed by my col- 
league the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, It examines the objectives of the Grant-in- 
Aid (GIA) scheme. A preliminary analysis of 
1984-85 applications demonstrated that a scheme 
which primarily seeks to form a bridge between 
migrant on-arrival and mainstream community 
services was attracting applications which could 
be diverted to mainstream agencies, and requests 
from mainstream agencies seeking to add a 
migrant dimension to their normal activities. 

The paper suggested that the proportion. of 
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grants to ‘established’ ethnic community organisa- 
tions be maintained but concluded that it would 
be desirable to increase the proportion of grants 
for ‘emerging’ ethnic community organisations 
and to reduce the proportion of grants to ‘general- 
ist’ agencies by diverting such applications back 
to mainstream community services. 

(3) This paper does not suggest that the propor- 
tion of grants for ‘established’ organisations 
should be reduced nor is there any suggestion that 
such organisations will have reduced access to the 
full range of other Government services. There- 
fore, in my view, there is no need for a special 
provision to enable such organisations to ‘com- 
pete equitably’ for funds available through prog- 
rams administered by my Department or related 
agencies. 

The Government is concerned that key institu- 
tions and structures remain responsive to migrants 
and their families, and that access and equity are 
maintained in delivery services to all groups in the 
community. This is a major objective of the 
review of migrant and multicultural programs and 
services recently announced by my colleague the 
Member for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 


Aboriginal artefacts: Vatican 
collection 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 11 March: 


Mr Hollis — Has the attention of the Minister 
for Aboriginal Affairs been drawn to reports that 
the Vatican is holding a collection of Aboriginal 
artefacts? In view of the Pope’s impending visit to 
Australia have any approaches been made to have 
these returned? Has the Pope expressed an interest 
in meeting Aboriginal people? If so, what arrange- 
ments are being made to facilitate this? 

Mr Holding — | have raised the matter with 
Monsignor Walsh who is co-ordinating the tour 
on behalf of the Vatican. He has pointed out that, 
while it is not a sizeable collection, the difficulty 
that faces Vatican officials in charge of the 
collection is that Vatican treasures are far more 
extensive than the Aboriginal collection. The 
problem of returning the collection to Australia is 
not in terms of its value or its relevance; it is one of 
creating a precedent for the Vatican. Discussions 
are continuing. | am hoping to see the Papal 
Nuncio when he returns from Rome. | think there 
are other areas of significance where, on the 
occasion of this very important visit, some state- 
ments could be made by the Pope which would 
be of immense relevance, not merely to Aborigin- 
al people in Australia, but indeed to all Australians 
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in terms of the relationship that ought to exist in 
Australia between a dominant white community 
and its indigenous people. 


Namibia: South African proposals 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Senator Sibraa — Has the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs seen reports of proposals made by 
South Africa for the commencement of the imple- 
mentation of the settlement plan for Namibia? 
What is the Australian Government's attitude 
towards the South African proposal, in particular 
the linking of Namibian independence to the 
withdrawal of Cuban forces in Angola? 

Senator Gareth Evans —- The Government 
noted President Botha’s announcement on 4 
March that South Africa is prepared to begin 
implementing the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 435 on 1 August if a firm and 
satisfactory agreement about the withdrawal of 
Cuban troops from Angola can be reached by 
then. Australia of course strongly supports the 
early independence of Namibia and takes the 
view that the United Nations Security Council 
Resolution remains the only acceptable and 
agreed basis for an internationally recognised 
settlement in Namibia. We are deeply concerned 
that a Namibian settlement has been delayed for 
so long and that extraneous factors have so far 
prevented the early implementation of the United 
Nations settlement plan. Australia continued to be 
concerned that the linking of Namibia’s inde- 
pendence to the withdrawal of Cuban forces 
remains an element in South African Govern- 
ment’s latest proposal. This Government has 
consistently rejected that kind of linkage as a 
precondition for the implementation of Resolution 
435. 

The Government hopes that the South African 
Government's reaffirmation of its commitment to 
the United Nations settlement plan will lead to the 
unconditional implementation of Resolution 435 
without delay. The Australian Government rejects 
any moves to pre-empt or bypass the United 
Nations settlement plan and would regard any 
such measures by the South African Government 
in relation to the establishment of constitutional 
bodies and the transfer of power in Namibia to be 
null and void. | mention finally that on 19 June 
1985 Australia voted for the United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 566 on Namibia, 
which called on Member States to consider the 
imposition of selective voluntary sanctions against 
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South Africa should South Africa not give immedi- 
ate effect to United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 435. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
overflights by USAF aircraft 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Senator Colston asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 6 
November 1985: 

(1) What are the terms of the general agree- 
ment between Australia and the United States of 
America in relation to the flights of United States’ 
military aircraft over northern Australia. 

(2) Can the Minister’ for Defence give an 
assurance that these aircraft do not carry nuclear 
weapons. 

(3) Do these aircraft sometimes fly at low 
altitudes, for example, about 500 feet, constituting 
a hazard to light aircraft. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) The terms of arrangements covering the 
staging of B52 flights through Australia are con- 
tained in a press release of 3 February 1980 by the 
then Minister for Defence, a parliamentary state- 
ment of 11 March 1981 by the then Prime 
Minister (Hansard 11 March 1981, pp. 666, 667) 
and a press release of 16 October 1982 by the 
then Minister for Defence. | refer the honourable 
Senator to these documents. 

(2) All the B52 aircraft which have been staged 
through Australia have conducted low level 
navigation training flights on the basis of the 
arrangements announced on 3 February 1980. 
This statement, which was agreed by the United 
States, provides that the aircraft ‘would be un- 
armed and carry no bombs’. The Australian 
Government is confident that all USAF aircraft 
staged through Australia have in fact been un- 
armed. This confidence is derived not only from 
our firm belief in the good faith of our ally, but 
also from the particular operational characteristics 
of the agreed B52 activities. For safety reasons it is 
not United States practice to carry weapons of any 
sort in aircraft undertaking low level navigation 
flights. Moreover, the stringent security measures 
which the U.S. Air Force always takes to protect 
its nuclear weapons while on the ground are not 
applied when B52’'s stage through Darwin. 

(3) B52 aircraft regularly fly along pre-arranged 
and publicised low jet routes in northern Austra- 
lia. They normally fly at an altitude of 800 ft above 
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ground level, although this may vary according to 
terrain. For every flight the Department of Avia- 
tion is notified in advance and a notice to airmen 
is issued. The B52s are in radio communication 
with the Department of Aviation which provides 
appropriate traffic information to all known civil 
and military aircraft in the area. Thus there is no 
hazard to light aircraft posed by these flights. 


International Year of Peace 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 February 1986: 

(1) Has the Government determined that State 
committees for the International Year of Peace 
may not allocate grants to individuals or organisa- 
tions that have projects or proposals which are in 
direct conflict with the Federal Government's 
defence and foreign policies. 

(2) What guidelines have been prepared which 
would enable potential applicants for Internation- 
al Year of Peace grants to ascertain whether their 
proposals are in conflict with Government poli- 
cies, 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Neither State or Territory International Year 
of Peace (YP) Committees, nor the National 
Consultative Committee on Peace and Disarma- 
ment, allocate regional or national IYP grants to 
individuals or organisations in the non- 
government sector. Both make recommendations 
to me. 

The criteria laid down for consideration of IYP 
projects includes: ‘proposals for projects which 
are in direct conflict with established Government 
policy on peace, disarmament and arms control 
issues will not be considered.’ These words 
appear on the IYP ‘Guidelines for Applications for 
assistance to individuals, community bodies and 
non-government organisations’. This two-page 
sheet is issued with each ‘Application for support 
for projects for the International Year of Peace’. 
Generally, my approach is to encourage IYP 
projects from the non-government sector which 
are well-researched, reflect a serious approach, 
and involve a wide cross-section of the com- 
munity. 

(2) Government policy on peace, disarmament 
and arms control issues has been widely recorded 
in parliamentary statements, publicised and dis- 
cussed in the media, and is included in Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs publications. Applicants 
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for IYP projects who are unsure whether their 
proposed project might be in direct conflict with 
established Government policy can seek advice 
on this question from the IYP Secretariat in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs which would refer 
the issue to the relevant section in the Department 
or, if necessary, to me. 


U.S.-USSR Geneva summit: 
ramifications for Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
27 November 1985: 

(1) Have detailed reports been received by the 
Australian Government on the November Geneva 
Summit talks held between United States’ Presi- 
dent Reagan, and Soviet leader Gorbachev; and if 
so, and after detailed analysis by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Prime Minister, and the 
Cabinet, could the Minister inform the Senate at 
the earliest possible date of what the ramifications 
are to Australia. 

(2) Will the result of the talks have any effect 
on: 

(a) the ANZUS Treaty; 

(bi) Australian-American relations: 
c) Australian-USSR relations; 
d) 

) 


X 


Australia’s policy for disarmament; and 


e) the prospects for a lasting, enduring world 
peace. 
Senator Gareth Evans —— The Minister for 


Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

The Australian Government was briefed by the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the 
outcome of the summit talks between President 
Reagan and General-Secretary Gorbachev. The 
Prime Minister, the Minister for Defence and | 
were personally briefed on the summit talks by the 
special emissary of President Reagan, Allan 
Holmes, Director, Politico-Military Affairs in the 
State Department. | was also briefed by the Soviet 
Ambassador. 

As | stated publicly at the time following the 
summit talks the outcome was better than most of 
us hoped for and in realistic terms as much as we 
would have expected. I also said that | could not 
see any change in Australia’s relationship with 
either the Soviet Union or the United States arising 
from the summit talks. The summit talks do not 
affect the ANZUS Treaty, Australia-United States 
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relations, Australia-USSR relations nor Australia’s 
policy in the disarmament area. 

President Reagan and General-Secretary Gor- 
bachev agreed in their joint statement that a 
nuclear war cannot be won and must never be 
fought and emphasised the importance of prevent- 
ing any war between them, nuclear or conven- 
tional. They also agreed to accelerate work on the 
Geneva arms talks with a view to accomplishing 
the tasks set down in the joint U.S.-Soviet agree- 
ment of January 1985 of preventing an arms race 
in space and to terminate it on earth, limiting and 
reducing nuclear arms and enhancing strategic 
stability. Both leaders also called for early prog- 
ress in areas where there is common ground, 
including the principle of a 50 per cent reduction 
in the nuclear arms of both countries appropriate- 
ly applied, and the idea of an interim 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force (INF) agree- 
ment. Australia welcomed this outcome and 
believes that attainment of these objectives would 
establish the basis for a lasting, enduring world 
peace. 


Elections in the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Dr Klugman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1985: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to the re- 
ported result of elections held in the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic on 24 January 1985 that 
candidates for the Communist Party polled 
36 508 343 votes, candidates against the Com- 
munist Party 4465 votes and informal votes were 
nil. 

(2) Is he able to say what the reason was for (a) 
the low opposition vote and (b) the absent 
informal vote. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes, 

(2) While it is not possible independently to 
verily these reported results, they appear to be 
consistent with the general pattern of elections in 
the USSR. These elections are characterised by the 
fact that the Communist Party is the only political 
organisation permitted to field candidates; and 
that the normal method of voting is simply to drop 
the ballot-paper unmarked into the ballot box. 
These factors explain why the Opposition and 
informal votes are kept to a minimum. 
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Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: proposed USSR weapons 
testing moratorium 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 11 March: 


Senator Vallentine — | refer my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. What specific measures has the Australian 
Government taken in any forum to persuade the 
United States of America, to seriously consider 
supporting and extending the Soviet Union's 
moratorium on the testing of nuclear weapons? 
Does the Government endorse the view expressed 
by the Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Butler, 
that we would not waste our time on an empty 
unilateral gesture and that such a moratorium is 
unverifiable, even though it is supported by such 
an eminent group as International Physicians for 
the Prevention of Nuclear War which received the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1985, and even though Mr 
Butler now supports establishing an international 
verification agency because he believes that 
verification is capable of solution at a technical 
rather than a political level? | refer again to the first 
part of my question which | am now asking for the 
third time, and | am seeking a direct answer. If the 
Government has done nothing to persuade a 
positive response to the Soviet moratorium, which 
will soon expire, | challenge it to have the guts to 
say SO. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government's 
position on the Soviet Union's moratorium on 
nuclear testing was conveyed in an answer to an 
earlier question without notice which | received 
from Senator Vallentine and which | had incorpo- 
rated into Hansard on 20 February 1986.' The 
relevant part of that answer ran as follows: 

Australia welcomes any interruption of the 
nuclear testing programs. However, Australia’s 
pre-eminent objective in this field remains a 
mutually agreed comprehensive test ban treaty 
that would be legally binding, effectively verified 
and consequently durable. Australia does not 
regard moratoria as a substitute for the concrete 
steps that need to be taken to make possible the 
conclusion of a comprehensive test ban treaty. 
Australia has and will continue to urge all 
countries, including the United States and the 
Soviet Union, to be sufficiently flexible to allow 
work on those concrete steps or building blocks to 
get underway.’ 


L See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 2, February 1986, 
page 118. 
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As that answer clearly states, Australia wel- 
comes any interruption in nuclear testing prog- 
rams. But a moratorium is not the Australian 
objective in this field. Our objective is a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty. The long history of the 
quest for an end to nuclear testing clearly indi- 
cates to the Government that a comprehensive 
test ban treaty will simply not be concluded until 
it is demonstrated that compliance with such a 
ban can be verified with high confidence. The 
Government is seeking to have put in place the 
means of monitoring compliance and in this way 
to put beyond doubt the capacity to verify 
compliance with a comprehensive test ban treaty. 

As to the reference to Mr Butler's remarks, | 
have not seen a formal record of the comments to 
which Senator Vallentine refers, but if he has been 
reported accurately, those remarks, when looked 
at against the background of the Government's 
policy and the responses that | have indicated, are 
clearly not inconsistent with the thrust of that 
policy. 


Heritage and environment: 
Australian endangered species 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment, upon notice, on 29 November 
1985: 

(1) What Australian species are considered 
endangered. 

(2) Is the export of any endangered species 
permitted, if so, which species and under what 
conditions. 


Mr Cohen — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The following is the official Council of 
Nature Conservation Ministers (CONCOM) list of 
Australian Endangered Vertebrate Fauna. This list 
has been compiled by a specialist working group 
of CONCOM which comprises biologists from 
each of the State, Territory and Federal wildlife 
authorities. 

In addition to the agreed CONCOM list, the 
Director of the Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service (ANPWS) has commissioned 
consultancy studies and surveys on endangered 
flora and certain invertebrate fauna. Several of 
these reports have been published by the ANPWS. 

(2) All species of the CONCOM list, except the 
three species of the order Cetacea, the Cocos 
buff-banded rail and the Norfolk Island thrush, are 
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Scientitic name 


Common name 





Mammalia 
Marsupialia 
Macropodidae ............ 


Ce 2 


re ee er ey 


Macropodidae ............ 


Petauridae 
Vombatidae .............. 


Thylacamyidae ........... 


Thylacinidae 
Myrmecobiidae ..... 0.2... 
Dasyuridae... uana 


Cr ee yyla 


Rodentia Muridae ......... 


Aves 


SY 


Procellariidae......2...... 


Pelecaniformes 
Sulidae oo. ee. 
Fregatidae... aaua aaa 
Falconiformes 
Accipitridae ..........0.... 
Gruiformes paana aaua 
Pedionamidae ............ 
E a 226-2523 02462, cnex’ 


Ce ey 


ee 2 


Charadriiformes .....00.... 
Laridae eres 
Psittaciformes... anaana aaa. 
Psittacidae 


Ce traya 


182 


Bettongia lesueur oe 
Bettongia penicillata . 0.000000 0 0000 
Bettongia VODICE 60553 Pawns ay sei weale i 
Caloprymnus campestris (1935)........ sirens 
Lagorchestes asomatus (1931) aaau 
Lagorchestes hirsutus... o.. nnana naana 
Lagorchestes leporides (1890) 
Lagostrophus fasciatus... nuana 
Macropus greyi (1927) 
Onychogalea fraenata... 00000 ee 
Onychogalea lunata (1930) 
Petrogale persephone . 2.0.0.0 000060 eee 
Potorus platyops (ca. 1875) 
Potorus longipes 
Gymnobelideus leadbeateri... l...a... 
Lasiorhinus kretftt. 00000 eee, 
Chaeropus ecaudatus (1926) a...an aaa. 
Perameles bougainville... aaan 
Perameles eremiana (1931) 
Macrotis lagotis ... 0.00 ce ns 
Macrotis leucura ononaria ces 
Thylacinus cynocephalus (1933) ............ 
Myrmecobius fasciatus ...0000000.00.0.020... 
Sminthopsis Longicaudata 
Sminthopsis psaammophila a paana 
Conilurus albipes (1875)... 0.a nananana 
Leporillus apicalis (ca. 1840) 
Leporillus conditor. 00.00.0000... 00.00.0000. 
Notamys amplus (1896) 
Notamys aquilo oo. 0000 ee 
Notamys ÍUSCUS as x chia dikes vied bE 
Notamys longicaudatus (1906) 
Notamys macrotis (ca, 1840) 00. 
Notamys mordax (1840) .000000.00000.0..0... 
Pseudamys fieldi (1896) 
Pseudamys praeconis 
Xeramys myoides .. 0.00.02 eee 
Zyzamys pedunculatus ...0..0.000.00.00006. 


pse ee 
a a aparea kek 
ee 


Cr a ) 


i eS 


Ce a a r 


Pe aeb anvuaniowvae‘b v 


A A SS S 


BOA R W A MA A 


Cr eg 


Ce ee ee eS 


Balaenoptera musculus... o., 00 ee 
Megaptera novaeangliae., 00. araa 
Eubalaena australis 


estea ya eaaa ‘gyrrir l‘ 


Pterodroma leucoptera leucoptera 
Pterodroma solandri 0.2.0.0 


Os 


Co 


Accipiter radiatus... ounouron aara 


Pedionamus torquatus.....0.000...0..00..... 
Tricholimnas sylvestris 
Rallus philippensis andrewsi 


rar 


Anous tenulrostris 000000000000 aa ee . 


Cyanoramphus novaezelandiae cookii....... 
Psittaculirostris diophthalma coxeni ......,.. 


Burrowing bettong (Boodie) 
Brush-tailed bettong (Woylie} 
Northern bettong 

Desert rat-kangaroo 

Central hare-wallaby 
Rufous hare-wallaby 

Eastern hare-wallaby 
Banded hare-wallaby 
Toolache wallaby 

Bridled nailtail wallaby 
Crescent nailtail wallaby 
Proserpine rock-wallaby 
Broad-taced potoroo 
Long-footed potoroo 
Leadbeater’s possum 
Northern hairy-nosed wombat 
Pig-footed bandicoot 
Western Barred bandicoot 
Desert bandicoot 

Greater bilby (Dalgyte) 
Lesser bilby 

Thylacine (Tasmanian Tiger) 
Numbat 

Long-tailed dunnart 

Sandhill dunnart 
White-footed rabbit-rat 
lesser stick-nest rat 

Greater stick-nest rat 
Short-tailed hopping-mouse 
Northern hopping-mouse 
Dusky hopping-mouse 
Long-tailed hopping-mouse 
Big-eared hopping-mouse 
Darling Downs hopping-mouse 
Alice Springs mouse 

Shark Bay mouse 

False water-rat 

Central rock-rat 


Blue whale 


Humpback whale 
Southern Right whale 


Gould's petrel 
Providence petrel 


Abbott's booby 
Christmas island frigatebird 


Red goshawk 
Plains-wanderer 

Lord Howe Island woodhen 
Cocos buft-banded rail 


Lesser noddy 


Norfolk Island parrot 
Coxen’s fig-parrot 
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Scientitic name 


Common name 





Geopsittacus occidentalis... 000000000000... 
Neophema Chrysogaster.. 200.000.000.000... 
Pezoporus wallicus 
Polytelis alexandrae. 00. ee 
Psephotus chrysopterygius ... a...an uaaa 
Psephotus dissimilis, 000000 0 ee 
Psephotus pulcherrimus (1922) 
Ninox novaeseelandiae royana 
Ninox squamipila natalis 


w R A a ee a R E a eS 


Ce ‘la 


eas nreas vyse pansa 


POE e e SEE TST SAE DEN E E E S a a E E E 


Caprimulgiformes 

Caprimulgidae ............ Podargus ocealltus plumiterus ... a.a.. 

Passeriformes 

Atrichornithidae........... Atrichornis clamosus ......0 0002000 ee 

Maluridae............-... Malurus coronatus 6.000000 0 cee 
Amytornis dorotheae... eee 
Amytornis textilis textilis 9.0000 aaua 

Acanthizidae .. 00.00.0000... Dasyornis longirostris o. 0000000000 ee 
Dasyornis brahypterus 22.6 ee 
Dasyornts broadbenti litoralis ( 1940) Re Ee 

Cracticidae... nanana Strepera graculinacrissalis ouaaa 

Timaliidae ......0......... Psophodes nigrogualaris .......0...0..-.....- 

Pardalotidae .............. Pardalotus quadragintus ....0.000.0000.0.000. 

Zosteropidea ............. Zosterops albogularis .. 0000000, 0000 cee 

Meliphagidae............. Lichenostomus melanops cassidix ........... 
Manorina melanotis . 0000000000 0 ee. 

Muscicapidae... naaa. Drymodes superciliaris colcloughi (1915) .. 
Turdus poliocephaus poliocephalus ,........ 

Amphibia ......0.0........ 

ADUTA se 5 boas Parte teens 

Leptodactylidae ........... Arenophryne rotunda ......00.00.0.00..000005. 
Philoria MOSU corssirsgadata s ia E NE 
Rheobatrachus silus.. 000.0000 

PAVE yt cui 3h dodge as Cophixalus concinnus.....000000000..0.0-. 
Cophixatus saxatilis l...a ccc ce eee es 
Litoria longirostris ...0 000000000 ee 

REDUMA cide ceneebasd aes 

Chelonia................. 

Dermochelyidae .......... Dermochelys coriacea 2000000000000. eee. 

Chelidae... aaua Pseudemydura umbrina ..000.0.000000 00.04. 

SqUdMata E genkaks 

Scincidae .... 2000.00.02... leila ined 2 yas wh itn Rib gadecpop EA 
Ctenotus lancelint oo 00000 eee 
Pseudemoia palfreymani ...0 00 .0000-00.06... 

Pygopodidae ............. Ophidiocephalus taeniatus... 2.00.0 ee 
Aprasia parapulchella . 20.00.0000 000 eee 

Elapidae ......0..00...0... Vermicella calonota ...0..0.0.00.0.0.002.... 
Hoplocephalus bungaroides ..........0..... 

Osteichthyes .........00... 

Salmoniformes ............ 

Prototroctidae ......0..... Prototroctes maraena .....00.0.0. 0.020204. 

Percifornes 

Percichthyidae... Macquaria australasica . 0000.00. eee 


Maccullochella macquariensis 


Co ey 


Night parrot 

Orange-bellied parrot 
Ground parrot 

Alexandra's parrot 
Golden-shouldered parrot 
Hooded parrot 

Paradise parrot 

Norfolk Island boobook owl 
Christmas Island hawk-owl 


Plumed frogmouth 


Noisy scrub bird 
Purple-crowned fairy-wren 
Carpentarian grasswren 
Thick-billed grasswren 
Western bristlebird 
Eastern bristlebird 

Ruforus bristlebird 

Lord Howe Island currawong 
Western whipbird 
Forty-spotted pardalote 
Norfolk Island silvereye 
Helmeted honeyeater 
Black-eared miner 
Northern scrub-robin 
Norfolk Island thrush 


Round frog 

Mt Baw Baw frog 
Platypus frog 

Elegant microhylid 
Rock-dwelling microhylid 
Long-nosed tree frog 


Leather turtle 
Western swamp tortoise 


Lined Burrowing skink 
Lancelin Island striped skink 
Pedra branca skink 
Bronzebacked legless lizard ` 
Worm snake 

Black-striped snake 
Broad-headed snake 


Australian grayling 


Macquarie perch 
Trout cod 





listed on Schedule 1 of the Wildlife Protection 
(Regulation of Exports and Imports} Act. Addi- 
tionally all species of Cetacea are listed on 
Schedule 3 of the Act. 

The export of endangered species listed on 
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Schedule 1 may only occur where certain condi- 
tions have been met. These conditions include: 
(i) that the Director, Australian National Parks 
and Wildlife Service is satisfied that the 
export will not be detrimental to the 
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survival of that species, or any other 
species, and that the export would not 
contravene any Federal, State or Territory 
law: 
(ii) that both the recipient and sender are 
zoological organisations approved under 
the Wildlife Protection Act, or the recipient 
is a recognised scientific establishment; 
in the case of live animals, that they will be 
prepared and shipped with minimal risk of 
injury or cruel treatment; and 
that both the recipient and the sender have 
the facilities and professional ability to 
properly care for and manage the live 
animals. 

However, the export of these species. may 
currently only be permitted in accordance with 
the criteria applying to native Australian animals 
and plants. In the case of live animals, the 
proposed export must be for inter-zoological 
gardens transfer or for purposes of prescribed 
scientific research. 


(iti) 


liv) 


In the case of endangered species included in 
Schedule 3, export may only occur for purposes of 
inter-zoological gardens transfer, or for scientific 
research, and there must be exceptional circumst- 
ances justifying such export. 


The Cocos buff-banded rail and the Norfolk 
Island thrush, which were recently added to the 
CONCOM list will be included in Schedule 1 of 
the Wildlife Protection Act when next amended. 


Similar controls are exercised under the Act for 
Australian Native Plants and Fish. In these cases, 
export may only be permitted where they were 
taken in accordance with an approved manage- 
ment program, or were captive bred or artificially 
propagated or, in the case of native plants only, 
for prescribed scientific research. 


Apartheid: Australian companies 
operating in South Africa 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Trade, upon 
notice, on 28 March, 1985: | 


(1) What is the level of investment by (a) 
Australian companies in South Africa, and (b) 
South African firms in Australia. 


(2) What are the forms of these investments 
(e.g. joint venture, corporate shareholding in 
South African firms). 


(3) What industries are the target of these 
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investments (e.g. Computers, mining and electro- 
nics). 


Mr Dawkins — The answers to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) and (2) Australian Bureau of Statistics data 
indicates that South Africa is a minor source of 
investment in Australia. At 30 June 1983 (latest 
data available), the level of South African invest- 
ment in Australia stood at $24 million (see Table 
1), of which half was in the form of corporate 
equities. The level of Australian direct investment 
in South Africa at that time was $13 million; of 
which $9 million was in the form of corporate 
equities (see Table 2). 


Caution should be exercised in the interpreta- 
tion of data on levels of investment. Equity levels 
are estimated on the basis of the paid-up value of 
shares; a method which excludes share pre- 
miums, reserves, provisions and retained earn- 
ings. The recorded equity figures, therefore, may 
bear little relationship to the actual levels of equity 
funds to which foreign investors have claims. 


Investment flows between South Africa and 
Australia have been low and variable. In the 
period 1979-80 to 1983-84, total inflow of foreign 
investment in enterprises in Australia from South 
Africa amounted to net $10 million, most of 
which is attributable to a $14 million portfolio 
investment inflow in 1982-83 (see Table 3). Apart 
from the uncharacteristic inflow in 1982-83, 
which was predominantly directed to manufactur- 
ing, South African investment in Australian enter- 
prises, in the period 1979-80 to 1983-84, has 
been in industries other than mining and manu- 
facturing (see Table 4). In 1983-84, South African 
interests disinvested in Australian enterprises to 
the extent of $8 million. 


Over the five years to 1983-84, Australian 
direct investment in South Africa totalled $24 
million, of which two-thirds was in the form of 
undistributed income rather than new funds 
sourced in Australia (see Table 5). There are no 
statistics available on the flows of Australian 
investment to South Africa by broad industry 
group comparable to Table 4 for South African 
investment in Australia. 


(3) In rank order of importance, mining, manu- 
facturing and service industries were the major 
recipients of South African investment in Au- 
stralia, 


No comprehensive data on Australian invest- 
ment in South Africa is available. Known Austra- 
lian investment interests in that country include 
food processing, heavy and automotive engineer- 
ing and componentry, chemicals, cement pro- 
ducts and security equipment. 
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Table 1: 

Levels of South African investment in Australian 
enterprises, by broad industry sector, by type, 
1982-83 ($ million) 


Type 

Corporate 
Industry sector equities Other (a) Total 
Mining ........ 3 7 10 
Manufacturing .. 7 RA 4 
Other., aaa. 2 8 10 
Total sorcerer 12 12 24 
Note: 


(a) includes branch liabilities to head office, inter- 
company indebtedness and borrowings. 
Source: ABS Unpublished Statistics. 


Table 2: 
Levels of Australian investment in South African 


enterprises, by type, 1978-79 to 1982-83 


Type 

Corporate 
Year equities Other (a) Total 
1978-79 ....... 8 4 12 
1979-80 ....... 13 5 18 
1980-81 000.... im 7 18 
1981-82 ....... 8 5 13 
1982-83 2.22.42. 9 4 13 
Note: 


(a) includes branch liabilities to head office, inter- 
company indebtedness and borrowings. 
Source: ABS Unpublished Statistics. 


Table 3: 
South African investment in Australian 
enterprises, 1979-80 to 1983-84 ($ million) 





Direct 

investment Portfolio 
Year fa} investment Total (c) 
1979-80 ......, — | (a) — | 
1980-81 2.00... 5 1 6 
1981-82 ....... -6 ta —6 
1982-83 2.00... 5 14 18 
1983-84 000... {a} -— 8 7 
Notes: 


(a) nil or less than $0.5 million. 

(b) in the financial years 1979-80, 1981-82 and 1983- 
84 positive investment inflows were offset by 
negative undistributed income flows. 

ic) errors due to rounding. 

Source: ABS Unpublished Statistics. 
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Table 4: 

South African investment in Australian 
enterprises, by broad industry groups, 1979-80 to 
1983-84 ($ million) 


Industry 

Manu- Other 
Year Mining facturing Industries 
1979-80 ....... (a) a: (a) 
1980-81 ....... 5 — | 2 
1981-82 ....... —2 —6 2 
1982-83 ....... = 3 19 2 
1983-84 ....... —3 — 10 5 
Notes: 


fa) nil or less than $0.5 million. 
Source; ABS Unpublished Statistics. 


Table 5: 
Australian direct investment in South African 
enterprises 1979-80 to 1983-84 ($ million) 


Undis- Other 
tributed direct 
Year income — investment Total faj 
1979-80 ....... 2 6 8 
1980-81 0.2.0... 4 2 5 
1981-82 ....... 1 1 2 
1982-83 ....... 3 — | 2 
1983-84 ....... 6 1 7 
Notes: 


(a) errors due to rounding. 
Source: ABS Unpublished Statistics. 


Apartheid: killing of black South 
African school children 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 12 March: 


Mr jenkins — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. What is the Government’s reac- 
tion to the killing of black South African school 
children by South African police, as reported in 
this morning's media? 

Mr Hawke — The Government is appalled by 
the reports of yesterday’s tragic killing of black 
school children by the South African police. This 
behaviour is only too characteristic of the South 
African security forces and of the extremities to 
which the doomed apartheid system must now 
resort. It is noteworthy that such reports continue 
to come out of South Africa, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the South African regime to muzzle the 
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Children of Soweto, a black township some 16 kilometres away from Johannesburg. The Zulu word ‘Amandla’ 
scrawled on the wall means ‘power’ and has been adopted as a rallying call in the struggle for black rights. (UN 
photo). 


foreign media. The recent lifting of the state of 
emergency by President Botha does not in any 
way mark a reduction of tension in South Africa or 
represent any serious gesture at all to the black 
population which would allow it to enter into 
dialogue with its Government. The Australian 
Government considers that the continuing spiral 
of violence in South Africa is directly caused by 
the blind and futile determination of the white 
South African Government to sustain the abhor- 
rent apartheid regime in that country. 

In conjunction with other countries, through 
both the Commonwealth and the United Nations, 
Australia has acted in recent years to seek to 
increase the pressure on the South African Gov- 
ernment to provide for the peaceful transition of 
South Africa to a just, free, non-racial society 
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based upon universal adult suffrage. We hope that 
the work of the Commonwealth group of eminent 
persons, which was established by Common- 
wealth leaders last year, will make an important 
contribution to this process. As honourable mem- 
bers would be aware, this group, of which 
Malcolm Fraser is co-chairman, is now in South 
Africa. | say to the Leader of the Opposition, 
without qualification in this connection, that | 
welcome the remarks he made yesterday indicat- 
ing that he also supports the group’s efforts. | 
believe, without any question, that the best 
interests of Australia would be served by a 
bipartisan approach in this Parliament to South 
Africa. Certainly, yesterday’s tragic events in that 
tragic Country suggest that such an approach is 
necessary. 
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Philippines: Australian aid 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 12 March: 


Mr Bilney — | preface my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs by congratulating him 
on the excellent efforts he made on his recent visit 
to South East Asia. Has the Minister noted 
objections from the Opposition in this place to his 
announcement of a 50 per cent increase in 
Australian aid to the Philippines? Will the Minister 
outline to the House the reasons for this increase? 

Mr Hayden — | give three quite substantial 
grounds on which aid is easily justified for 
developing countries. | believe they will recom- 
mend themselves to all thoughtful and responsible 
members of this Parliament. They are humanita- 
rian, self-interest on the part of this nation and our 
justifiable concerns about regional security. 

The Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB) estimates that overall approximately 70 
per cent of funds for ongoing programs in the aid 
field are actually spent in Australia on consultan- 
cy, services and goods. For example, virtually all 
of the funds spend on the coal logistics study in 
the Philippines were dispersed in Australia. The 
follow-up to that study will be the provision of aid 
funds for infrastructural development which will 
benefit the economic development of the Philip- 
pines. This is true generally of the aid programs 
that we undertake. Australia does benefit and a 
large level of resources is drawn upon from this 
country to allow the development of these pro- 
jects. Secondly, on the matter of self-interest, | 
should point out that there is a $75 million trade 
surplus in Australia’s favour in the two-way trade 
between the Philippines and Australia. The prop- 
osals which are being contemplated by the 
Philippines Government as a result of the proposi- 
tion that we should increase aid to that country 
may include calls on Australia for the provision of 
coal, petroleum and dairy products. 

The final matter concerns regional security, 
which should preoccupy all of us. The facts are 
that the Aquino Government has saved the 
Philippines from further erosion and collapse into 
greater political instability. If one draws the worst 
scenario that one could see developing jf Presi- 
dent Marcos had remained and the trends that 
were well under way, evident to everyone, had 
continued to undermine that society, one could 
have seen the Philippines fragmenting into several 
different directions. One would have been a 
substantial further expansion of the New People’s 
Army (NPA) in its takeover of territory. Equally, it 
is highly likely that large parts of the country 
would have broken down into regions controlled 
by local warlords with their own private armies. 
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This would have meant that an important country 
in our region, straddling and next to major trade 
routes which involve the transport of much of the 
trade from this country and to this country, would 
have become very unstable, that there would have 
been instability in a part of the world near this 
country and important to our commercial success. 

In these circumstances, if we can make a 
contribution in whatever form, reasonably and 
properly, which will assist that country to restore 
stability, to strengthen democracy and to with- 
stand pressures which would otherwise under- 
mine it and bring it to its knees, that is in the 
interest of regional security, and, | suggest, very 
largely in the interests of this country. 


Australia-Philippines: NGOs aid 
program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 March: 


Mrs Darling — | draw the attention of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to an article in the 
Bulletin on 25 February which suggests that 
important Catholic institutions and other aid 
bodies are supporting communist and communist 
front organisations in the Philippines. Given the 
excellent record in social work of the organisa- 
tions cited, | ask: is there any evidence to support 
the claims made in that article that non- 
government organisations are employing tax de- 
ductible funds in support of the production of 
revolutionary propaganda by extreme left wing 
groups? Does the Government exercise control 
over the manner in which Non-Government 
Organisations (NGOs) spend Government sup- 
plied funds? 

Mr Hayden — | dare say that some members of 
the Parliament would see the red hand of com- 
munism heavily involved in the aid relief prog- 
rams the Government has been supporting in 
Manila. That is confirmed when | point out that 
the major relief project funded by Australia in the 
last two years involved a contribution, to a 
non-government organisation, of $1.2 million 
through Australian Catholic Relief to participate in 
a supplementary food program for the unem- 
ployed of Manila. This project has been adminis- 
tered by Caritas Manila on behalf of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Sin — no doubt described by 
some on the other side as a trouble maker, but a 
trouble maker in a good cause. The Australian 
Government, through the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB) provides finan- 
cial support to some projects and programs in the 
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Philippines conducted by the Australian Catholic 
Relief and the Community Aid Abroad (CAA). 
There is absolutely no evidence to justify the 
extreme and rather feverish comments which 
appeared in the article in the Bulletin of 25 
February 1986 to which the honourable member 
refers. Non-government agencies are required to 
provide financial and progress reports in respect 
of all projects which receive subsidies from the 
Government. There is no evidence to suggest that 
funds raised using tax concessions, tax deductibil- 
ity or Government support for non-government 
agencies are used by ‘extreme left wing groups on 
revolutionary propaganda’. 


Nicaragua: U.S. support for the 
Contra rebels 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 March: 


Senator Bolkus — | draw the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to President Reagan’s current efforts to 
raise Congressional support for U.$.$100 million 
in mostly military aid for the Contra rebels in 
Nicaragua. In view of the Sandinista Govern- 
ment’s widely approved human rights record, 
especially in the areas of health, education and 
the general area of human rights, as well as its 
policy of a commitment to a mixed economy and 
in view of the fact that the so-called freedom 
fighters have a record of being nothing more than 
disorganised, cold-blooded butchers, | ask: what 
action is the Australian Government taking to 
express its objection to any further intrusion by the 
United States Administration in the affairs of this 
small Central American country? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The President and 
senior members of the United States Administra- 
tion have recently made statements underlying 
their determination to see the Sandinista Govern- 
ment in Nicaragua replaced by supporting the 
Contras who are engaged in domestic insurgency, 
mostly from safe havens in neighbouring Hon- 
duras. Moreover, the United States Secretary of 
State, Mr George Shultz, has hinted at the use of 
United States marines. These statements have 
been seeking support for a request to the United 
States Congress for approval to spend U.S.$100 
million on civil and military aid on the Contras 
over the next 18 months, succeeding the U.S.$27 
million limited to non-lethal aid which the Con- 
gress approved for the 12 months ending on 31 
March. So far it is the case that Congressional 
consideration of the request has not been totally 
sympathetic to the Administration. 
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Australia has been very closely watching de- 
velopments in Central America and continues to 
believe that military action will not solve the 
problems of the region. The supply of military aid 
to the Contras, in addition to the non-lethal aid 
they already receive, can in our view only 
increase tension there and add an unwelcome 
complication to the difficult task of the Contadora 
countries and their supporters in working towards 
a negotiated solution of conflicts in the region. 

On the question of human rights, it has to be 
said that the record of the Contras is atrocious and 
does not give cause for confidence in their 
democratic credentials. Mr Hayden has previous- 
ly expressed some disappointment over the Sandi- 
nistas’ disrespect for the legitimate rights of their 
political opponents in Nicaragua and that also has 
to be taken into the balance in any judgment 
about this area. As to the last part of the question, 
as in the past, the Australian Government will 
make known to the United States its concerns on 
Central American issues where appropriate. 


Sri Lanka: civil unrest 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 March: 


Mr Grace — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Is he aware of reports 
recently of severe unrest and violence taking 
place at present in Sri Lanka. Is he aware in 
particular of reports of reprisals against the Tamil 
population in that country? What is the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to this situation? 

Mr Hayden — The Australian Government is 
concerned about recent reports that the commun- 
al situation in Sri Lanka has deteriorated over 
recent weeks. Particularly disturbing are reports of 
incidents in which civilians have been killed by 
both Sri Lankan security forces and Tamil militants 
and of the use of aerial bombing tactics by the Sri 
Lankan security forces. The Government has 
expressed this concern on numerous occasions, 
most recently at the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights (UNHCR) now meeting in 
Geneva. The Government is concerned at the 
current impasse in negotiations between the Sri 
Lankan Government and Tamil representatives 
aimed at reaching a political solution to the 
communal problem. The Government has made 
clear its support for India’s mediatory role in what 
is Clearly a delicate and difficult matter; we will 
continue to encourage India’s efforts. We firmly 
support the political and territorial integrity of Sri 
Lanka and condemn the indiscriminate violence 
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that has occurred. We are particularly concerned 
at reports of innocent Tamil civilians being victims 
of military activity in various regions. On the other 
hand, we are equally concerned at reports of 
Tamil extremist behaviour in which civilians have 
been the unfortunate victims. 

An early political solution to the inter- 
communal problem is essential. | should point out 
that during my visit to Sri Lanka last May | 
discussed the communal problem with many 
people including the President, the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister. Since that visit, | have 
again written to the Foreign Minister, and the 
Australian High Commissioner to Sri Lanka has 
called on President Jayawardene on instructions 
to urge the maintenance of a policy of moderation 
in the handling of the communal problem. | also 
refer to the statement to the United Nations 
Commission of Human Rights on 5 March in 
which the Australian delegation urged all in Sri 
Lanka to eschew violence and renew their efforts 
to seek a peaceful political solution. 


Middle East: withdrawal of the 
Australian contingent of the 
Multinational Force and Observers 
in Sinai 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 March: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 13 September 1985: 


(1) Did he state in 1984 that in the past he had 
been an articulate and active opponent of Austra- 
lia’s involvement in the Sinai but that he had seen 
both sides were committed to a settlement and the 
presence of a peace keeping force would make 
that settlement possible. 


(2) If so, why has he changed his mind regard- 
ing the retention of a peace-keeping force in the 
Sinai; if not, why did he proceed with the 
withdrawal of the Australian contingent. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) In my statement to the Parliament of 7 May 
1984, in which | announced the Government's 
decision to agree to a limited extension of the 
participation of the Australian contingent of the 
Multinational Force and Observers (MFO), | noted 
that the Australian Labor Party had expressed 





1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 5, May 1984, page 487. 
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major reservations about Australian involvement 
at the time it was initially mooted in 1981. My 
visit to the Middle East in January 1984 was 
particularly intended to assess the role and 
effectiveness of the MFO and Australian participa- 
tion in it. | found that the MFO was performing its 
task effectively and had contributed to stability in 
the region; and that both Egypt and Israel 
appeared to be committed to peace. While there 
had been a settlement of one element of the 
Middle East problem, other aspects, in particular 
the Palestinian issue, remain unresolved. 


(2) The reasons for the Government's decision 
regarding Australia’s contribution to the MFO 
were outlined in my statement of 7 May 1984. 


Aid: education of overseas students 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 March: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 19 September 1985: 


(1) Has the Government included, as part of 
Australia’s 1985-86 Official Development Assist- 
ance budget, funding for the education of over- 
seas students in Australia. 


(2) What proportion of Australia’s Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) constitutes aid payments 
excluding funding for overseas students. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) The Government has allocated in the 1985- 
86 Official Development Assistance budget 
$140.283 million in support of education and 
training programs, most of which will be con- 
ducted in Australia. A major component is the 
contribution by the Federal Government towards 
the education in Australia of sponsored and 
private students from developing countries at the 
post-secondary level. This is estimated at $97.398 
million for 1985-86: 

(a) the estimated educational contribution for 
sponsored students is $8.984 million. The 
Government also meets the overseas stu- 
dent charge, fares and living expenses for all 
sponsored students. 


te, 
nee 
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the estimated support for the education of 
private overseas students is $88.414 mil- 
lion. For private students from Papua New 
Guinea and other South Pacific countries 
the Australian Government also meets the 
overseas student charge. 

Official Development Assistance (ODA) in 
1985-86 is estimated at 0.45 per cent of the Gross 
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National Product (GNP). If the cost of the educa- 
tion support for private overseas students (esti- 
mated at $88.414 million in 1985-86) is excluded 
from the calculation, the ODA/GNP ratio is 
estimated at 0.41 per cent. 


Immigration: alleged illegal entry by 
Indonesian fishermen 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 March: 


Senator Teague — Will the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
explain the circumstances surrounding the land- 
ing of six Indonesians near Darwin this week after 
allegedly travelling by fishing boat from Jakarta? Is 
there any connection with the circumstances that 
led to some eight Indonesians to the Torres Strait 
islands last year? Have the six Indonesians applied 
to stay in Australia? If so, have any of them made 
previous applications for Australian residency? 
Was their presence detected by our coastal 
surveillance organisation, or is it true that they 
spent two days on Melville Island before being 
discovered by local Aboriginal residents? 


Senator Ryan — | do have some information in 
response to Senator Teague’s question in several 
parts. Those parts of it which are unanswered | 
will refer to the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs for further information. On 11 
March this year, an Aboriginal settlement on 
Melville Island, just north of Darwin, reported to 
the Northern Territory Police the arrival of a 
fishing vessel and the beach landing of four males 
and two females. The landing was approximately 
1400 hrs on 11 March on an isolated beach near 
Snake Bay which is inaccessible by land. The 
Northern Territory Police reported the landing to 
coastal surveillance, who in turn advised customs, 
health, quarantine and immigration authorities. 
The first report received by the Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs at 2030 hrs on 11 
March was that four males and two females of 
Vietnamese appearance had landed from a dilapi- 
dated fishing boat. A second report at 2300 hrs on 
11 March was that an Indonesian fishing boat 
under sail containing four males and two females 
had run aground at Snake Bay. Further uncon- 
firmed information received is that the group has 
informed Melville Islanders that they are Indone- 
sians seeking refugee status. The Northern Terri- 
tory police launch left Darwin for the area late in 
the afternoon on 11 March and was expected to 
arrive at Snake Bay early on the morning of 12 
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March. It is understood that a customs launch with 
quarantine and health officials on board left later 
in the evening and was expected to arrive 
mid-morning. The incident was reported on Au- 
stralian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) news, 
Darwin, at 0755 hrs Darwin time on 12 March as 
the landing of a group of Indonesians on Melville 
Island. Because of the condition of their boat 
members of the group are to be moved to Darwin. 
The situation will be assessed at that time. That is 
all the information | have available to me at this 


stage. 


Philippines: Australian aid 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 13 March: 


Senator Cook — Can the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs advise the Senate 
of details of any aid the Government may have 
committed to the Philippines in the wake of the 
election of President Aquino? Is the Government 
taking any steps to establish whether ex-President 
Marcos had any investments or holdings in 
Australia? If some investments or holdings are 
established, will the Government take action to 
return them to the people of the Philippines? 

Senator Gareth Evans — During Mr Hayden's 
visit to Manila earlier this week he did, on behalf 
of the Prime Minister, invite President Aquino to 
visit Australia. While he was there he announced 
a number of further measures of support. In the 
first place Australian bilateral aid to the Philip- 
pines will be increased by 50 per cent to $25 
million. A team of officials will be visiting the 
Philippines in the near future to discuss the 
appropriate programming of that aid. 

Secondly, we have expressed willingness to 
help in establishing appropriate arrangements to 
co-ordinate international aid and economic assist- 
ance. Thirdly, a revolving trade credit of $50 
million which had been due to expire on 15 
March, will be continued following on negotia- 
tions with the Philippines Government. Fourthly, 
training under the Defence Co-operation Prog- 
ram, which was suspended last month, has been 
resumed. 

Let me take this opportunity to correct a media 
account of comments that were reportedly made 
by the Philippines Defence Minister, Mr Enrile in 
this respect. According to those reports, Mr 
Enrile’s comment about not requiring Australian 
military assistance was clearly in reply to a 
question about the possibility of direct assistance 
in contending with the forces of the New People’s 
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Army (NPA). Mr Enrile is reported as going on to 
say that he saw no need for an expansion in the 
Defence Co-operation Program although he did 
comment favourably upon the high quality of 
Australian military training forces. Of course, it is 
in the context of training forces that that military 
aid has essentially been directed in the past. 

The final matter is that Australia has indicated 
through Mr Hayden that we will give sympathetic 
consideration to any request by the Philippines 
Government for assistance in securing the return 
of assets and investments outside the Philippines. | 
understand that no evidence of actual investment 
in Australia by the Marcos family, or anyone on its 
behalf, has yet been uncovered. But the issue was 
discussed by Mr Hayden with President Aquino 
and Mr Hayden said then that Australia would do 
whatever it could to assist in the repatriation of 
assets consistent with the due process of the 
Australian legal system. 

The Government is investigating whether any 
assets in Australia were acquired by Ferdinand 
Marcos or his associates with official funds and 
what action might be taken in respect of any such 
assets. The issues are obviously complex and it 
would not be appropriate to make any further 
statement about the complex issues that would 
arise from the resolution if evidence of such assets 
did turn up. 


Indonesia: political situation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 March: 


Senator Mcintosh — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Has the Minister's attention been drawn to 
statements made by the Indonesian Armed Forces 
Commander, General Benny Murdani, reported in 
the Northern Territory News of 4 March, in which 
he said that there was a danger in too much 
liberalisation, that unlimited freedom would only 
give birth to various types of anarchy and the 
revival of Communist forces and that Indonesia 
should prevent a revival of the liberal democratic 
parliamentary system? 

Can the Minister tell the Senate what the 
Government's response to these statements is, and 
whether it has any intention of responding to these 
statements in the same manner as it responded to 
similar recent sentiments expressed by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea about opposi- 
tion demands for constitutional reform? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 
seen the press report to which Senator McIntosh 
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referred although we do not yet have the full text 
of General Murdani’s reported speech. The Gov- 
ernment does not wish to be drawn into a debate 
on points reportedly made by General Benny 
Murdani. Questions related to the type of govern- 
ment which there should be in Indonesia are 
clearly matters for Indonesia and its people to 
determine. 


However, | should say on behalf of Mr Hayden 
that the record of the Suharto Government in 
maintaining political stability and promoting eco- 
nomic growth in Indonesia has been an impress- 
ive one. But, just as Australia has done in relation 
to other countries, we have made clear to the 
Indonesian Government our views on certain 
aspects of developments in Indonesia which have 
been of concern to Australia, and we will con- 
tinue to do so. 


Philippines: ANZUS and U.S. bases 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 March: 


Senator Chipp — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Why did the Government in the person of 
Mr Hayden, on Friday, 21 February, at the time 
when the corrupt dictator Marcos was be- 
leaguered in the Philippines, announce twice on 
that day that if the United States bases in the 
Philippines were under threat from guerillas — he 
did not say whether he meant Aquino guerillas or 
communist guerillas — the ANZUS Treaty could 
be invoked, if not activated? Would this mean that 
as a result of such an invocation or activation he 
had in mind that Australian troops could be 
committed under ANZUS to defending American 
bases in the Philippines? Will the Government 
give an assurance to the Australian people that it 
was not asked by the Americans to sound out the 
Australian public on that day and that those 
statements were not made at any suggestion of the 
United States Government? Will the Minister get 
an assurance from his colleague the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that under no circumstances, 
whatever happens in the future to American bases 
in the Pacific, would Australian troops be commit- 
ted to defend them under ANZUS? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government, 
through Mr Hayden, had two principal reasons for 
drawing public attention to the possibility — no 
matter how remote — of developments in the 
Philippines leading to invocation of the ANZUS 
Treaty. One reason was to ensure that it was well 
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understood that the Treaty had a two-way func- 
tion and that it carried not only assurances of 
support for Australian security, but also obliga- 
tions which Australia might incur. | believe that 
that answers the last part of Senator Chipp’s 
question. The other reason was to underline that 
what was happening in the Philippines was of 
direct relevance to Australia in a number of 
important respects of which this was one. What 
was said, | am assured by Mr Hayden, derived in 
no way from suggestions or promptings by the 
United States or anyone else. 


National language policy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 March: 


Senator Colston — Did the Minister for Educa- 
tion indicate on 14 February that the Government 
would be able to respond to the 1984 report of the 
Senate Standing Committee on Education and the 
Arts entitled ‘A National Language Policy’ in the 
next few months? Has the Minister received a 
letter from the Federation of Ethnic Communities 
Councils of Australia (FECCA) dated 20 February 
in which it is claimed that she indicated to the 
Federation that ‘in the next few months’ actually 
meant the end of this year. If so, can the Minister 
comment on the Federation’s claim and indicate 
whether it is correct? 

Senator Ryan — As Senator Colston, and | 
believe other honourable senators who are in- 
terested in this matter, would be very well aware, 
the achievement of a national language policy 
which is equitable, able to be implemented and 
able to be adequately resourced is not a task 
which can be completed very rapidly. Since 
receipt of the Senate Committee’s report | have 
had officers in my portfolio working on the 
achievement of that task. It is true to say that, 
because of the complexity of the task, we have not 
yet arrived at a draft which | believe should be the 
basis of a Cabinet decision. However, | am hoping 
to announce shortly that some increased re- 
sources will be going to the performance of this 
task. In the meantime further consultations, as | 
have promised, have been undertaken. 

| had a very full meeting with FECCA on 18 
February and during that meeting | tried to explain 
to its representatives some of the difficulties 
entailed in developing a national language policy. 
There was some impatience, | understand, ex- 
pressed by FECCA members and they were very 
anxious that | pin myself to a precise date for the 
production of this policy. It is not possible to put a 
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precise date on this, if only because further 
consultations are necessary. | think FECCA would 
be very displeased if we were to rush a policy 
which did not meets its aspirations. However, | 
still believe that we will be able to produce a 
policy in the next few months. | told FECCA that at 
that time. | cannot be more precise than that at this 
stage, but | have invited it to make further 
comments on the detail of that policy and on the 
mechanism for implementing the policy. It has 
undertaken to do so and | look forward to 
receiving its suggestions and incorporating them 
into this very important exercise. 


Australian Antarctic research 
program 

The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 13 March: 


Ms Fatin — | ask the Minister for Science: is 
there any concern about the return of the Nella 
Dan from the Antarctic to Australia? 
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Mr Barry jones — | thank the honourable 
member for Brand for her question. | am pleased 
to report that after the worst season in living 
memory in the Antarctic, things are going very 
well. As honourable members will appreciate, it is 
getting very late in the season. Nella Dan was 
caught briefly in the ice off Davis after having 
picked up the summer expeditioners who had 
been at the new temporary base at Edgeworth- 
David. They were ultimately relieved by helicop- 
ter, picked up from Davis, and then Nella Dan 
was Caught in the ice for a couple of days. The 
ship is now in open water, | am glad to say, and 
because the configuration of the ice is different, as 
honourable members would know, outside the 
Mawson base, it is expected that they will have no 
difficulty in getting away from Mawson. The 
honourable member for Brand, as a member for 
Western Australia, will be glad to know that we 
are going to use Albany as a back-up port for our 
Antarctic operations. Albany is actually due north 
of the most easterly of our bases, Casey. Most of 
our bases are more in the Indian Ocean area than 
they are in the Pacific zone. 

The other piece of information | should gra- 
tuitously pass on to the House is that | am glad to 
say the Icebird has now been repaired. Our 
expectation was that the Icebird would be leaving 
at 1200 hrs Tasmanian time to go down to pick up 
the remaining expeditioners from the summer 
period who need to be relieved. We have gone 
through a long period of potentially high hazard 
and we have gone through it very well. There 
have been two losses of life this season, which is 
appalling, but the situation could have been far 
worse. 


South Pacific Forum countries: 
Australian assistance 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 March: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 

(1) What is the current level of (a) development 
and (b) other assistance by the Government to 
each of the countries which are members of the 
South Pacific Forum. 

(2) What was the increase in the level of such 
assistance in real terms since 1982-83. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The current level of Australia’s bilateral Official 
Development Assistance (ODA) to individual 
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member countries of the South Pacific Forum and 
the change in real terms since 1982-83 are 
contained in the table below. 

The principal source of ‘other assistance’ is the 
non-ODA elements of the Defence Co-operation 
Program. The Minister for Defence is the Minister 
responsible for the Defence Co-operation 
Program. 


Bilateral ODA 





Percentage 
change in 





1985-86 (7) real terms 
(estimates) since 1982-83 
$000 

Cook Islands. ... 000... 513 ~ 39.0 
Pip ates een EEDE 16 162 +6. 
Kiribati o.oo. 2 652 om 5 
Nauru oo... 0a, 59 +7103 
Niue aaa ee 388 -+26.6 
Papua New Guinea.... 320 918 -4.4 
Solomon Islands... .. .. 6 344 ~412 
HOUR AL diriuen ahead sal 5 622 + 11.0 
Tüvaluk len tas cert sake eect « rrn — 20.8 
Vanuatu oana aa 6 643 ww FS 
Western Samoa ....... 5 365 ~ 39,1] 
iiss lial S A E 


Source: Budget estimates 1985-86. 


(1) Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB) administered programs. Assistance not 
directly allocable to member countries (e.g. re- 
gional or multilateral assistance) is excluded from 
the table. 

In interpreting these figures it should be noted 
that until 1 July 1984 the overseas student subsidy 
was not classified as ODA. Estimates by country of 
such subsidies prior to that date are not available. 

Within the South Pacific, allocations to indi- 
vidual countries vary from year to year according 
to program requirements and, therefore, annual 
comparisons do not necessarily reflect any policy 
change nor are they indicative of any increase or 
decrease in our commitment to individual coun- 
tries. The Government has endorsed an indicative 
planning figure of $300 million over the period 
1983-84 to 1987-88 for aid to the countries of the 
South Pacific excluding Papua New Guinea with 
which the Government has entered a separate aid 
agreement. 

In addition to the above, Australia also assists 
the countries of the South Pacific through its 
contributions to the multilateral organisations 
active in the region, namely the Development 
Banks, the United Nations and Commonwealth 
agencies, as well as to South Pacific regional 
organisations. 
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Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to South East Asia: dialogue 
with ASEAN and the Philippines 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 
March: 


Madam Speaker, | have just returned from an 
11-day visit to Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines. | have vi ved ine 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASLAN) 
area three times in the past 12 monihs. Later this 
year, | shall be visiting Brunei and Thailand and 
returning to the Philippines. The regularity of 
these visits to Asian capitals, as distinct from the 
European centres favoured by many of my prede- 
cessors, is a clear indication of the significance the 
region has for the Government of Australia. My 
concentrating on the South East Asian area should 
not be taken, of course, as diminishing the 
importance of other parts of the Asian region. 
Japan, to take an obvious example, is immensely 
important to us, in political and economic terms. 
So also are China, Korea, Indo-China, the South 
Pacific and South Asia. 

There was a period when Australia presumed 
that in its external relations it was specially 
privileged and that, being so far distant from 
historic centres of instability, it was protected from 
their ramifications and that it was able to choose 
when to be involved. In recent years, this torpidity 
and complacency was shaken when the first 
boatload of Vietnamese landed here. With that 
first boatload arrived the fallout from an Australian 
Government's unwise intervention in Vietnam’s 
affairs and its ill-conceived incitement of the 
United States to join in. Australia is not immune 
from instability in our region. We are a nation of 
human beings, not ostriches. It follows that we 
must have an active, positive interest in develop- 
ments which nurture and maintain regional stabil- 
ity. The policy of this Government, therefore, is 
that what energy, talents and sense of co- 
operativeness we possess should be harnessed to 
encourage the progress and stability of the region. 
The consequences at the practical level are now 
clear. They rendered my discussions with Asian 
leaders over the past two weeks all the more 
positive, advantageous and friendly. 

it would be foolhardy to measure success or 
failure in our relationships with ASEAN purely in 
commercial terms. The economic realities are that 
Australia is a small market for ASEAN products; 
that the ASEAN countries are aiming at self- 
sufficiency in some of the goods which we sell; 
and that both sides rely heavily on commodity 
exports to wider global markets to sustain their 
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trading balances. So, although ASEAN-Australian 
trade will continue to grow, it will not necessarily 
grow at the same rate as trade overall in the area. 
But the trade connection in a sense understa* - 
the importance of the relationship. Trade is only 
one aspect of this relationship, albeit an important 
one. It is a necessary and desirable end in itself. 
But it is alse a means of expanding the web of 
interaction which Australia needs in order to sit 
comfortably with its neighbours, to co-operate 
with them and to grow with them. In other words, 
there are different reasons why our neighbours are 
important to us. The eruption in the Philippines, 
however brief and satisfactorily settled, should 
have reminded Australians of the importance to us 
of political issues and stability in our region. lt 
should have registered with Australians the im- 
portance of the region as a layer between us and 
much of the rest of the world. This web of 
interaction — political, strategic and commercial 
—- provided the reason and the agenda for the 
dialogue and consultation which took place 
during my visit. 

My discussions in Indonesia, Singapore and 
Malaysia were in the nature of regular calls to 
review our shared interests and concerns. This is 
as it should be. In Asia, as in Australia, getting to 
know neighbours requires seeing them often and, 
through friendly contact, identifying common 
interests. The fruits of this process as it applies to 
foreign policy were demonstrated in the friendli- 
ness of my reception and the quality of our 
discussions. Aside from the geopolitical dimen- 
sion, an exchange of views on the economic 
problems confronting the area was high on the 
agenda. The economies of the five original ASEAN 
countries have developed rapidly in the past 20 
years. Strong growth continued until last year, 
with the exception of the Philippines, but the 
ASEAN economies have recently run into some 
difficulty. The reasons largely have been the 
international recession, subsidy and dumping 
practices by major economies and reduced prices 
for oil and other commodities. 

In Indonesia, the fall in oil prices will almost 
inevitably lead to an overall reduction in econo- 
mic activity, at least in the short-term. The need to 
accommodate 1.8 million people in the work 
force each year adds a political dimension to this 
economic pressure. The Indonesian Government 
has tried to cushion the impact of falling oil prices 
by increasing oil production. It is considering 
possible reductions in public sector spending and 
is looking to a high level of private sector activity 
being maintained. 

The Singapore economy — quite different in 
structure to those of its ASEAN partners — is also 
experiencing recession and the possibility of zero 
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growth this yez . Singapore has been affected by 
slower performance by the major economies and, 
as a centre for regional trade, the downturn in 
regional economies. Its oil refining industry has 
felt the impact of falling world prices. The 
Singapore Government has recently introduced a 
package of measures aimed at lifting economic 
performance. Malaysia has been hard hit also by 
depressed prices for its commodities. The Malay- 
sian Government is clearly concerned at the 
failure of past formulas to resolve problems of 
international trade in commodities. It intends to 
explore new ways to resolve a difficulty which | 
fear is near the intractable stage. Once again, the 
political element intrudes through the pressure 
which these international economic constraints 
place on economic and social structures. | also 
note the political factor or religious fundamental- 
ism, though it must be said that the Malaysian 
Government has this development under control. 

Continued growth in the ASEAN area is 
obviously important for Australia; not only in 
terms of the economic opportunity it offers but 
also because of the crucial contribution it makes 
to political stability in our region. Reduced growth 
exacts substantial political cost in the sense of the 
pressure it imposes on domestic social and 
political structures. | came away from my discus- 
sions in Indonesia, Singapore and Malaysia with a 
deeper understanding of the economic difficulties 
being faced there. | came away strongly impressed 
by the basic resilience and diversity of the three 
economies and confident that their policies of 
economic management will enable them to 
negotiate their difficulties. 

Before turning to the Philippines, | shall men- 
tion briefly our special interest in Hong Kong. This 
interest has various manifestations, all of them of 
some significance; in trade and commerce, for 
example, and investment and immigration. My 
discussions in Hong Kong have enabled the 
Australian Government to get a reading at first 
hand on how the transition from British colony to 
Chinese control in 1997 is proceeding. The 
transition has been relatively smooth so far, 
though there are still some difficulties to be 
negotiated. | am hopeful that progress will con- 
tinue to be made towards smooth transition, an 
objective of obvious political and economic 
significance to Australia. 

My stay in the Philippines, the first by any 
Foreign Minister since Mrs Aquino became Presi- 
dent, was both the end point and highpoint of my 
visit to Asia. The challenge ahead of the Aquino 
Government is enormous. The Marcos rule pro- 
foundly damaged the social fabric of the Philip- 
pines; corrupting the administration and the 
judiciary, suspending institutional politics, politi- 
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cising the police and the military and ruining the 
people’s faith in the system. There can be no more 
dramatic expression of the collapse in national 
confidence than the growth of the New People’s 
Army (NPA) from about 5000 two years ago to 
more than 15 000 today. The new Government 
made it clear to me that this is no externally- 
directed army. It is an indigenous marxist move- 
ment, all the more effective for being manned and 
supported by people who are in most cases, not 
necessarily ideologists but who have been perse- 
cuted for years by officials who should have been 
serving them. 

Marcos and his cronies have so distorted the 
economy that it has severe structural problems. 
The economy has in fact contracted 10 per cent in 
real terms over the past two years, while in the 
same period population has increased by five per 
cent. Merely to service a U.S.$25 billion debt — 
much of which appears to have disappeared into 
the personal accounts of Marcos, his family and 
friends — eats up about 60 per cent of export 
revenues each year. The Philippines has an 
unemployment rate of 15 per cent and an 
underemployment rate of 45 per cent. Eight 
hundred thousands Filipinos have to be fitted into 
the work force each year. The accession to power 
of the Aquino Government and the promise of 
change and reform it has offered have created an 
understandable euphoria. That the transition from 
autocracy to democracy has been so peaceful is a 
tribute to the courage and restraint of the Govern- 
ment and people of the Philippines. But the 
political and economic tasks ahead are immense. 

| was struck in Manila by the realism and 
determination of President Aquino and her Gov- 
ernment concerning the need to reform the 
corrupt system left behind by Marcos and to 
punish those responsible for its practices of 
repression. Her Government has the demonstr- 
able power of the Filipino people on which to rely 
in this task. The Church, which was so influential 
in the downfall of the Marcos regime, is another 
significant source of support. The Aquino Govern- 
ment is formulating concrete policies to bring 
about reform. An important initial step towards 
restoring the democratic process has been the 
release of political prisoners. It is going about 
ways to maximise the participation of the people 
to draw up a new and just constitution. It has to 
meet other urgent needs: a parliamentary system 
of checks and balances, for example; budgeting 
accountability; and civil control of the police and 
military. It has pledged itself to implement agri- 
cultural reform and to end ‘crony capitalism’, 
especially in the crucial sugar and coconut 
industries. The expectation of reform is acute and 
widespread; it was the dynamic of the revolution 
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which has taken place in the Philippines. But one 
senior Minister said to me: ‘the euphoria is over. 
Now we have to get down to work’. The Aquino 
Government faces a huge, complex responsibility. 
It needs all the help and encouragement it can get 
from its friends. 

In my discussions with President Aquino, | 
reaffirmed the Australian Government's strong 
support for her Government and its program of 
social, political and economic reform. | was able 
to inform President Aquino that total Australian 
aid to the Philippines would increase by 50 per 
cent in 1986-87 to about $25 million. The 
Australian Government wishes to develop the 
expanded program of development assistance in 
full consultation with the new Administration. 
Accordingly, | suggested that a senior planning 
mission should go to the Philippines as soon as the 
new Administration was ready to discuss how our 
assistance could be put to best use. The Australian 
Government has agreed that a revolving trade 
credit of $50 million, which was due to expire 
tomorrow, will be continued following negotia- 
tions with the Government of the Philippines. The 
Australian-Philippines Trade Commission will 
arrange a meeting at some time in the near future 
i <a 
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in Manila to discuss mutual trade issues. | will 
announce fuller details of our assistance program 
for the Philippines once they are arranged. 

In this context, | am confident that the House 
will share my regret at the cruelly motivated 
criticism directed recently at our aid to the 
Philippines. It is unfortunate that the reasons for 
this aid have to be spelled out. The humanitarian 
reason for our aid needs no justification. A second 
reason concerns the self-interest of this nation. 
Something like 70 per cent of all funds for aid 
programs are spent in Australia on products and 
consultancy and other services. A third reason 
concerns Australia’s need for regional stability. If 
Marcos had clung to power in the circumstances, 
several developments would have ensued which 
would have had serious implications for our 
security: disturbance to both superpower and 
regional arrangements and perhaps a power 
vacuum developing being contested by at least 
regional powers is one example; an uncertain 
environment as a result for trade routes which we 
consider critical; social pressure arising here and 
in the region from an increase in the number of 
refugees from the Philippines. Until now, there 
has been bipartisan support for the Australian aid 
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Sibuguey Valley irrigation project in the Philippines, sponsored by the Australian Government. (ADAB photo). 
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program for these and other good reasons. | look 
forward to the Opposition making clear that this 
bipartisan approach will continue. 

Madam Speaker, | am confident that my visit to 
the Philippines has consolidated Australia’s 
already very good standing with the Aquino 
Government. Our two countries have important 
associations which go back to World War Il, 
reinforced by trade, investment, church and peo- 
ple to people contact since then. What would 
have been a natural strong evolution towards a 
closer relationship was retarded by the distaste of 
Australians for the blatant corruption and disre- 
gard for human rights of the Marcos regime. 
Through the months leading up to the election 
and in the tense days in which the Marcos regime 
tried to keep the power stripped from it by the 
Filipino people, our Embassy in Manila main- 
tained close contact with Mrs Aquino and other 
leading Opposition figures. The Australian Gov- 
ernment’s concern about election fraud and our 
sympathy and support for Mrs Aquino as the real 
choice of the people were made very clear in 
public comment by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke, and me, and in messages conveyed to 
Mrs Aquino. Australia was the second country to 
recognise the Aquino Government, only a few 
hours after Marcos’s departure. 

| believe my visit to South East Asia has 
achieved its objectives of maintaining dialogue 
with ASEAN countries and demonstrating support 
for the Aquino Government. The warm reception | 
received during my visit demonstrated to me that 
the present Government's efforts to translate the 
rhetoric about good relations with South East Asia 
into concrete action have borne fruit. The Govern- 
ment intends to ensure that this process continues; 
that every effort is made to pursue Australia’s 
relations with the countries of the region in a 
constructive and co-operative manner, consonant 
with Australia’s national interests. 


U.S. warships: nuclear accident 
procedures 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 14 March: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Mason asked 
me a question today about nuclear accidents. | am 
able to give him the answer now as follows: 
compensation arrangements in the unlikely event 
of a nuclear reactor or nuclear weapons accident 
on board a visiting United States warship are set 
out in part 3 of Mr Beazley’s response to House of 
Representatives question on notice No. 629, 
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published in the House of Representatives Han- 
sard on 10 September 1985, at page 457.) The 
answer read as follows: 

‘In the unlikely event of an accident involving a 
nuclear reactor or a nuclear weapon, Australia is 
responsible for the overall command, control and 
co-ordination of the emergency response. The 
U.S. and UK would provide the maximum assist- 
ance practicable. Under Public Law 93-513 the 
United States accepts absolute liability for nuclear 
damage which results from a nuclear incident 
involving the reactor of a United States warship. 
The UK Government has provided a unilateral 
assurance to Australia on reactor accident liability 
comparable to that given by the United States. 

‘Any claims for compensation resulting from a 
nuclear weapons accident would be dealt with 
through diplomatic channels in accordance with 
customary procedures for settlement of claims 
under generally accepted principles of law and 
equity. In the case of the United States, settlement 
of claims would take place in accordance with 
Article 12 of the Agreement between Australia 
and the U.S. concerning the status of U.S. Forces 
in Australia.’ 

With regard to the latter parts of Senator 
Mason’s question, the contribution, if any, by 
Federal or State Governments in the event of a 
nuclear weapons accident — the United States 
Government accepts absolute liability for reactor 
accidents —- would, | understand, be a matter for 
negotiation and | cannot speculate as to the 
outcome. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, September 1985, 


page 847. 


Underground nuclear tests: alleged 
adverse effects 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 14 March: 


Dr Klugman asked the Minister for Science, 
upon notice, on 14 February 1986: 

Is he able to say whether there is any evidence 
of adverse effects resulting from underground 
nuclear explosions in the last five years; if so, 
what are the details? 

Mr Hayden — The Minister for Science has 
referred this question to me. The answer to the 
honourable member's question is as follows: 

The honourable member will be aware that the 
Government attaches the highest priority to the 
conclusion of a formal and verifiable agreement 
that would ban all nuclear explosions in all 
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environments for all time. The Government re- 
gards such an agreement as a vital step in the 
process of nuclear disarmament and of fun- 
damental importance to the long-term integrity of 
the international nuclear non-proliferation 
regime. 

in so far as the question refers to adverse 
environmental effects resulting from underground 
nuclear explosions in the last five years, this 
would result primarily from the release into the 
atmosphere of radioactive material from an under- 
ground explosion (usually called venting) 
although there is also the risk of environmental 
contamination through more indirect channels. lf 
an underground nuclear explosion vents and 
causes radioactive debris to be present outside the 
territorial limits of the testing state it is also a 
violation of the Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1963 
(Article 1, 1{b)). 


The Government does not have access to 
authoritative information on particular instances 
over the last five years in which underground 
nuclear explosions have had adverse environmen- 
tal effects, either through venting or in other ways. 
The following information may, however, be of 
interest to the honourable member. 


The United States and the Soviet Union have 
each on a number of occasions charged the other 
with violating Article I, 1(b), of the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty. For example, President Reagan’s 
report to the Congress on compliance issues in 
February 1985 included the finding: 


The United States Government judges that the Soviet 
Union's underground nuclear test practices have 
resulted in the venting of radioactive matter and 
caused radioactive matter to be present outside the 
Soviet Union's territorial limits in violation of its legal 
obligation to the Limited Test Ban Treaty. The Soviet 
Union has failed to take the precautions necessary to 
minimise the contamination of man’s environment by 
radioactive substances despite United States requests 
for corrective action. 


In February 1984 the United States Govern- 
ment’s response to a comparable allegation by the 
Soviet Union was as follows: 


Both the United States and the USSR have encoun- 
tered some difficulty in totally containing all their 
underground nuclear tests. The United States, howev- 
er, has had only a few problems in the past with the 
venting of radioactive debris from underground tests 
at the Nevada test site. As more experience was 
gained with the containment of underground tests, 
venting from United States tests became even more 
rare. Over the past decade there has been only one 
incident of focal and minor venting. The Soviets had 
not raised their concerns about United States venting 
with the United States since 1976, until the latest 
reference to it. 
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With regard to French nuclear testing on 
Moruroa Atoll | would draw the honourable 
member's attention to the following conclusions 
drawn by the 1983 New Zealand-Australia-Papua 
New Guinea scientific mission to Moruroa Atoll." 


The volcanic core in which the tests take place has 
been severely altered in zones surrounding the 
detonation chambers. The balance of available data 
suggests that the overall integrity of the volcanics has 
not been impaired. 

There is no geological evidence of short-term 
leakage to date. The hydrology of limestones and 
volcanics, is such as to suggest that leakage could 
occur from the detonation chambers in a time period 
of 500 to 1000 years. 

Venting of gaseous and volatile fission products 
from the underground test site does occur at the time 
of detonation. There is evidence that the amount ts 
greater than would be expected simply through 
the-back-packing of the placement bore being ‘less 
than perfect’. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
738. 


Australia Card system: detection of 
illegal immigrants 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 14 March: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
upon notice, on 12 February 1986: 


How is it anticipated that illegal immigrants 
who do not have an ID card will be detected, and 
by whom. 


Senator Grimes — The Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 


The major benefit of the Australia Card system 
in relation to illegal immigration is not so much 
the detection of illegal immigrants but the disin- 
centive to illegal immigration. Because the prop- 
osed system would require potential employers 
and government agencies to sight the Australia 
Card and quote the ID number, it would be 
difficult for illegal immigrants to obtain employ- 
ment or to obtain cash benefits from Government 
agencies. Without an income as a continuing 
means of support, the potential opportunity for an 
illegal immigrant to remain in Australia is reduced 
considerably, 
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Refugees in a relief camp receiving teff seed under Australian wheat-for-teff exchange, Wollo Province, Ethiopia 
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(Photo courtesy of the Australian Ambassador to Ethiopia, Mr J. Sheppard). 


Ethiopia: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 March: 


Senator Missen — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Is the Government aware of the recent 
demand in the United States Congress that econo- 
mic sanctions be applied against Ethiopia unless 
an independent commission is allowed to monitor 
resettlement camps where, it is alleged, 1000 
people a day are dying from malnutrition? 
Secondly, what consideration has the Australian 
Government given to the implementation of this 
suggestion by us? Thirdly, what independent 
evidence has the Government obtained from our 
embassy in Ethiopia and aid organisations in 
relation to the present situation in Ethiopia? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
concerned about reports of human rights abuses 
in Ethiopia, including those associated with the 
implementation of the resettlement program, and 
is aware of United States Government concern 
that the resettlement program be suspended pend- 
ing independent investigation of the reports and 
rectification of abuses. The Australian Govern- 
ment is not aware of United States congressional 
demands for economic sanctions as such against 
Ethiopia. The United States hopes to have consi- 
dered at the current session of the United Nations 
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Commission on Human Rights (UNCHR) a resolu- 
tion calling upon appropriate relief and rehabilita- 
tion agencies of the United Nations to ensure that 
their funds are used in a manner consistent with 
basic human rights principles and in particular to 
ensure that no funds are used for the resettlement 
program until it can be shown that the program 
does not involve coercion or the involuntary 
separation of families and is otherwise satisfactory 
from a humanitarian point of view. 

The Australian delegation has been instructed 
to support the United States resolution at the 
Commission on Human Rights. The Government 
endorses the view that the resettlement program 
must be managed humanely, efficiently and in 
accordance with basic human rights principles. 
Our concerns in this area have already been made 
known to the Human Rights Commission in the 
course of our general debate statement. Australia’s 
support for the resolution does not imply a desire 
for a reduction in multilateral assistance to 
Ethiopia. The Government remains committed, 
with other countries and donor agencies, to 
providing humanitarian assistance to Ethiopia for 
use in areas of greatest humanitarian need. As to 
the last part of the question, representatives of 
Australian Non-Government Organisations and 
other aid agencies involved in Ethiopia have 
discussed the situation there with Australian 
officials, in both Canberra and Addis Ababa, on 
numerous occasions. 
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UNESCO 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 March: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 February 1986: 

(1) Have any United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 
member nations presented proposals for the admi- 
nistrative and structural reform of the organisa- 
tion; if so, (a) which nations and (b) what is the 
nature of the proposals. 

(2) Has the Australian Ambassador to UNESCO 
endorsed any reform proposals; if so, which ones 
and if not, why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1} Only one member state, the Philippines, 
communicated a proposed amendment to the 
constitution of UNESCO in advance of the 23rd 
session (1985) of the General Conference but at 
the Conference this proposal was withdrawn. 
Most proposals for administrative and structural 
reform during 1984 and 1985 were issued from 
the Executive Board and the Commissions of the 
Conference in the course and as a result of 
discussions between delegates in those bodies 
rather than from formal proposals made by 
individual delegations. in the Administrative 
Commission of the Conference, Australia prop- 
osed a study of positive incentives to member 
States to pay their contributions promptly. The 
Commission and the Conference in plenary re- 
quested the Director-General to make such a 
study for the 24th session of the General Confer- 
ence (1987). 

(2) See my answer to the honourable member's 
question No. 2388 (Weekly Hansard No. 18 of 
25-29 November 1985). 


UNESCO 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 March: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 February 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to threats 
reported in the Wall Street Journal of 21 October 
1985 by United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation Director-General, 
Amadou-Mahtar M'Bow, to dismiss the remaining 
U.S. civil servants currently employed by UN- 
ESCO. 

(2) Does the Government support such prop- 
osals. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) No. 

(2) No such proposals have been made. In his 
statement to the UNESCO General Conference in 
Sofia, the leader of the Australian delegation 
spoke on the position of American and British 
employees. The address is reported in Australian 
Foreign Affairs Record of October 1985." 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, pages 
964-67. 


International conferences: 
Australian voting procedures 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 March: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 February 1986: 

(1) Are difficult questions at international con- 
ferences where Australia is formally represented 
by a diplomat normally referred to the Foreign 
Minister prior to a vote by Australian representa- 
tives. 

(2) Were the resolutions censuring Israel at the 
23rd session of the General Conference of United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orga- 
nisation (UNESCO? in Sophia considered to be 
difficult: questions. 

(3) Were these resolutions referred to him prior 
to a vote being passed by the Australian Ambassa- 
dor; if not, why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Difficult questions at international, inter- 
governmental conferences where Australia is for- 
mally represented are normally referred to me for 
decision on how Australia should vote. Where, 
however, the resolution to be voted on is compati- 
ble with Government policy and when there is 
insufficient time or opportunity for consultations 
before the vote, the decision may be made by the 
head of the delegation. 

(2) and (3) The resolutions at the 23rd session 
of the General Conference of UNESCO referred to 
in the honourable member's question raised some 
difficult questions. Following negotiations by de- 
legations to amend the original drafts, in which 
the Australian delegation played a part, the 
resolutions introduced in the commissions broad- 
ly met Australian concerns and were not referred 
to me. Israel called for votes on two of the 
resolutions in the commissions but not in the 
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plenary session, where the resolutions were 
adopted by consensus. These were the only 
resolutions on which votes were called during the 
whole Conference. See also my answer to ques- 
tion No. 2433 (Weekly Hansard No. 18 of 25-29 
November 1985). 


South Africa: attendance at the 
international Police Association 
conference 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 14 March: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Bolkus asked 
me a question today about South African attend- 
ance at the International Police Association (IPA) 
conference. The information available to me 
comes from both the Specia! Minister of State and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, as at 19 February. | 
will supplement this later if there is any further 
information | can give. The document read as 
follows: 

1. | am aware that a conference of the Interna- 
tional Police Association will be held in Adelaide 
in October this year. The conference will be 
organised by the Australian sector of the Interna- 
tional Police Association. 

2. No applications for visas to enter Australia to 
attend the conference have been received from 
South Africans. If such applications are received, 
they will be considered by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, in consultation 
with me, according to current policy. Under that 
policy, South Africans are normally allowed entry 
in order to attend international conferences. Each 
case is, however, examined on its merits, and 
clearly the attendance of members of the South 
African Police would be a matter of sensitivity 
against the background of the present situation in 
South Africa. 

3. As part of the New Zealand Police centenary 
celebrations this year, the New Zealand section of 
the IPA is organising an international friendship 
week. It was hoped that many delegates to the 
Adelaide conference would be able to attend. 
Before sending out any invitations the New 
Zealand section sought advice of the New Zea- 
land Government's attitude to attendance by 
South African members of IPA. It is my under- 
standing that the New Zealand Government 
informed the section of the IPA that it would 
consider such an invitation inappropriate, and 
that it would expect the section to take that view 
and its general policies towards South Africa into 
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account in deciding whom it should invite. The 
section appears to have taken that advice and has 
decided not to invite South Africa to the celebra- 
tions. 


U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative 
research program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 March: 


Dr Klugman asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Education, upon notice, on 17 Octo- 
ber 1985: 

(1) Are any Australian university departments 
(a) able to make and or (b) interested in making a 
contribution to the U.S. Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive (SDI research program. 

(2) Would these departments or universities 
require any Australian Governments permission to 
participate in the program. 

Mr Dawkins — The Minister for Education has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
member's question: 

(1) (a) | understand that the SDI research 
program encompasses a number of generic tech- 
nologies applicable to a range of high technology 
products and processes. These include microelec- 
tronics, communications, new materials, laser and 
information technologies. As many Australian 
universities possess research expertise in these 
fields, they would, in theory, be able to make a 
contribution to the U.S. SDI research program. 

(b) To date, | am not aware of any Australian 
university department being interested in making 
a contribution to the SDI research program. 

(2) No. Universities are self-governing bodies 
and Federal Government permission is not re- 
quired for them to participate in research prog- 
rams which have the approval of the responsible 
university authorities. 


U.S.-Nicaragua relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 March: 


Mr Kent — Has the attention of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs been drawn to the statement by 
President Reagan in which he referred to the 
regime in Nicaragua as ‘murder incorporated’? 
Was the President of the United States referring to 
the elected Government of Nicaragua today? Was 
he mixed up and still talking about the United 
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States-supported Somoza dictatorship which was 
defeated by the Nicaraguan people in 1979? 
Finally, what is the Australian Government's 
attitude in regard to the provision of the United 
States military support to the Contras, a group 
which is riddled with former officers from Somo- 
za’s national guard? 

Mr Hayden — There are certain basic princi- 
ples which we have followed in our attitude 
towards Central America and developments there. 
The first and the most important is that all 
countries of the region should be able to conduct 
their own affairs free from outside interference 
and that the sovereign territorial borders of all 
countries of Central America should, therefore, be 
respected. Secondly, we believe that the best 
prospects for a settlement are for whole-hearted 
support to be provided for the Contadora proces- 
ses. We are pleased that the Contadora processes 
continue; they exist. We are a little disappointed, 
however, that they have flagged a little badly in 
recent times. Thirdly, | would have to say, on the 
record of evidence available, that the Contra 
movement is not an organisation | care to give any 
comfort, support or encouragement to. 


International Year of Peace: 
Australian participation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 March: 


Senator Elstob — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer to the Government's program for the 
International Year of Peace (IYP). Has the Minister 
given consideration to a national Australia for 
peace campaign in which more Australians are 
encouraged to donate to or to sponsor a needy 
family in a Third World nation? Does the Minister 
agree that such a project will enable people to feel 
that they have actually contributed to world peace 
as part of the Government's [YP program? Will the 
Minister consider giving a public reassurance that 
donations or sponsorships through international 
relief groups will in fact be spent on the people for 
whom they are given? 

Senator Gareth Evans — No specific considera- 
tion has been given to a national Australia for 
peace campaign of the kind he has suggested but | 
shall certainly draw the attention of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to the proposal. The Govern- 
ment acknowledges that many Australians are 
already assisting needy families in Third World 
nations through various Australian and interna- 


tional relief groups and we do welcome the | 
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contribution that this makes to peace in the 
broadest sense of that term. 

Of course we are undertaking a national com- 
munications campaign to raise public awareness 
of the many different dimensions of the IYP. We 
believe that this effort will be of assistance to the 
many existing campaigns being run by Australian 
and international relief groups. 

Finally, the Government respects the autonomy 
of the relief groups, which generally have a sound 
reputation. However, it does not become involved 
in the internal workings of these organisations and 
has no authority to monitor the expenditure of 
privately raised funds. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: USSR moratorium on 
weapons testing and the U.S. 
response 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 March: 


Mr Langmore — My question is to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. The Minister will be aware of 
General-Secretary Gorbachev's offer to continue 
the Soviet Union’s moratorium on nuclear testing 
until the next United States of America test. Does 
President Reagan’s invitation to the Soviet Union 
to send observers to the next United States test to 
observe new verification technology amount to a 
rejection of the Soviet Union’s offer of a test 
moratorium? Is President Reagan's reaction a 
continuation of the United States Administration’s 
opposition to a Comprehensive Test Ban (CTB)? 
Does the United States Administration’s opposi- 
tion to a CTB run counter to the expressed wish of 
both Houses of the United States Congress, which 
have voted overwhelmingly in favour of negotiat- 
ing a CTB? Will the Australian Government 
express any reaction to President Reagan's 
announcement? 

Mr Hayden — On 29 July 1985 the Soviet 
Union announced that it would observe a mora- 
torium on nuclear testing from 6 August 1985 to 1 
January 1986. On 15 January this year the Soviet 
Union extended the moratorium until the end of 
March this year and on 14 March it announced 
that it would continue its moratorium beyond 31 
March, until such time as the United States 
conducts a further nuclear test. In the case of the 
United States, President Reagan on 29 July 1985 
invited the Soviet Union to send nuclear experts to 
observe and monitor, without preconditions, a 
United States nuclear test at the Nevada site. 
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President Reagan reiterated the invitation on 14 
March 1986. 

| refer to a new device called Cortex, which is 
for the purpose of verification of tests and relates 
to improved accuracy in estimates of yield. The 
propositions of both of the superpowers have 
been raised by me with representatives of the 
opposite superpower. The United States of Amer- 
ica has pointed out that there is an element of 
political posture in the Soviet Union's proposition 
because the Soviet Union has recently completed 
a major modernisation program for its nuclear 
weaponry Capability. The U.S. has yet to complete 
its program. The Soviet Union is well aware of the 
disadvantage, in terms of equivalence and compa- 
rability, that the imposition suddenly of a morator- 
ium would impose on the U.S. The Soviet Union's 
response to me has been that it witnessed enough 
nuclear explosions not to be terribly interested in 
witnessing them in the U.S. Rather than trying to 
sort out the differences between the two super- 
powers, because | do think getting a bridge in one 
direction to the other, let alone both directions at 
about the same time, is going to prove an 
extremely difficult task — the Australian Govern- 
ment has proceeded with its own proposals for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. The U.S. Adminis- 
tration has consistently characterised such a 
proposition as a long-term objective that would be 
acceptable in the context of broad, deep and 
verifiable arms reduction, substantially improved 
verifications capabilities, expanded competence- 
building measures, greater balance in convention- 
al forces and at a time when a nuclear deterrent is 
no longer as essential an element as currently for 
international security and stability. 

In that regard the Australian Government has a 
serious difficulty and indeed a major difference 
with the United States. Similarly, the Soviet 
Union's argument has been that the United 
Nations, or any of its agencies, should proceed 
immediately to the negotiation of a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty. We have acknowledged in the 
resolutions that we have put forward, in particular 
before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations late last year, that the issue of verification 
is indeed a vexatious and technically difficult one 
and that concurrently with steps towards the 
conclusion of a comprehensive test ban treaty it 
will be necessary to address that problem with a 
program of work. In view of the fact that neither of 
the superpowers was prepared to support our 
initiative for immediate progress towards the 
conclusion of a treaty, associated with a program 
of work on matters such as verification, seismolo- 
gical stations and so on, this year we have at the 
Conference on Disarmament initiated action to 
have a seismological network put in place while 
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work continues aimed at trying to get the super- 
powers to bridge their differences on a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty. We have concluded that if 
we are not able to get support from United 
Nations agencies we will take initiatives to try to 
mobilise support from similarly minded countries 
such as Sweden with a technical capability to 
engage in a seismological network which would 
be effective. We will persist with our efforts. 

In conclusion, all of this points out the extraor- 
dinary difficulties of making progress in this area. 
The fact is that if progress is to be made finally, 
both of the superpowers have to be respected for 
their status and role as a nuclear superpower; both 
of the superpowers have to be persuaded to 
support action and, in the meantime, we must 
persist with whatever endeavours we can to try to 
get some movement in this critical area. 


Visits by nuclear powered or armed 
warships 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 March: 


Mr Langmore asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 19 September 1985: 

(1) What are the provisions relating to the 
liability and indemnity in the port of Fremantle for 
visiting nuclear-powered and nuclear-armed ships 
and submarines, 

(2) What navigational controls are applied to 
other shipping during the time that nuclear- 
powered or nuclear-armed ships are entering or 
leaving Fremantle. 

(3) What provides the capability at Fremantle 
to remove a nuclear-armed or nuclear-powered 
vessel to a designated safe anchorage. 

(4) Where is the safe anchorage and how far is 
it from (a) Fremantle and (b) Perth. 

(5) What is the (a) name and safety organisation 
designated to carry out a radiation monitoring 
program at Fremantle and (b) names of those in 
charge of the organisation. 

(6) Is he able to say what procedures the 
organisation plans to use to safeguard the public 
in the event of a release of radioactivity following 
an accident at Fremantle. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) | refer the honourable member to the 
answer given to part 3 of Question No. 629 in 
Hansard of 10 September 1985, page 457% on 





t- See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, September 1985, page 
847. 
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liability and indemnity arrangements which apply 
generally to visiting nuclear powered and nuclear 
weapon capable U.S. and UK warships. 


(2) The only controls that apply during visits to 
Australia by conventionally-powered nuclear 
weapons-capable vessels of the U.S. and other 
allied navies are the normal operational ones of 
navigational safety and berth availability. These 
are applied in the knowledge that safety proce- 
dures on board nuclear weapons-capabie 
warships effectively preclude the possibility of an 
accidental nuclear detonation. 


Nuclear Powered Warships (NPWs) are not 
permitted to berth or anchor in Fremantle Har- 
bour, but must anchor outside in Gage Roads. 
Because Gage Roads is in open waters, additional 
navigational controls which would normally be 
adopted to ensure that no other vessel is in 
confined waters with an NPW entering or leaving 
a port are not necessary. 


(3) For nuclear-armed warships, see the first 
part of the answer to question 2. 


When a capability to remove a nuclear- 
powered warship is required under the 1982 
revised conditions of entry, this is normally 
provided by a RAN tug. 


(4) (a) and (b) The remote anchorage for Fre- 
mantle (Gage Roads) is at 32° 02.6’ south, 115° 
39.9’ east. It is at a distance of greater than 2 km 
from the shoreline and approximately 7 km from 
Fremantle and approximately 15 km from Perth. 


(5) (a) Safety arrangements for visiting NPWs 
including radiation monitoring and arrangements, 
are undertaken by State and Territory Govern- 
ments with Federal assistance. In the case of 
Fremantle and Cockburn Sound it is the Port 
Safety Organisation, which comes under the 
control of the Western Australian Government, 
which is responsible. It is assisted in radiation 
monitoring by the Australian Radiation Laboratory 
and the Australian Atomic Energy Commission. 


(b) The Minister for Emergency Services, West- 
ern Australian State Government. 


(6) As | indicated in the answer to Question 
5 (a) safety arrangements are the responsibility of 
State and Territory Governments. In the event of a 
nuclear reactor accident the safety arrangements 
are detailed in the Port Safety Scheme for the port 
of Fremantle and Cockburn Sound which was 
prepared by the Western Australian Government. 
The honourable member should approach the 
Western Australian Government for details. 
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Aboriginal land rights 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, on 18 
March: 


Honourable members will be aware that on 3 
March last | announced a number of decisions 
that the Government made concerning Aboriginal 
land rights and related matters. It is appropriate 
that | should inform the House of those decisions. 
For the information of honourable members let 
me outline the recent course of events. In Febru- 
ary last year the Government released for public 
discussion a draft set of proposals for a national 
Aboriginal land rights model. This model was the 
result of almost two years of consultation with 
members of a panel of Aboriginal leaders consist- 
ing of representatives of land councils and mem- 
bers of the then National Aboriginal Conference. 

Following consideration by the Government of 
some 260 submissions from interested parties, | 
was able to announce in August last year that the 
Government had endorsed the principles con- 
tained in the model as an appropriate, reasonable 
and balanced basis for Aboriginal land rights 
throughout Australia. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment also made clear its preference for land 
rights to be implemented by State action broadly 
consistent with the Federal Government's princi- 
ples rather than by overriding legislation. There- 
fore, | had a specific direction from Cabinet to 
engage in discussions with the States to see what 
action could be taken on a State by State basis. 
That position was clear and unequivocal and was 
well known to Aboriginal leadership who in many 
cases rejected the proposed model. Of course this 
Government accepts that the 1967 referendum 
gave the Federal Government a special and 
overriding responsibility for the welfare of Abor- 
iginal people. We have embraced that responsi- 
bility. 

Since coming to office this Government has 
increased spending on programs for Aboriginal 
advancement, through my portfolio and those of a 
number of my colleagues, by over two-thirds. 
Responsibility for Aboriginal advancement does 
not, as some would believe, lie solely with the 
Federal Government as a result of the 1967 
referendum. It is a shared responsibility. Abor- 
igines are citizens of the States like everybody 
else. They are entitled to look to the States to 
provide them with those basic services that State 
Governments normally provide to their citizens. 

in the course of my negotiations with the States, 
it was made clear to them that the Federal 
Government regarded it as imperative that the 
States should be prepared to grant secure title to 
Aboriginal citizens in respect of land which they 
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had traditionally occupied. That is still this Gov- 
ernment’s position. | am sure that it would come 
as no surprise that no State Government has 
suggested to me that the Federal Government 
should take pre-emptive action in this matter. 
While their motives may have varied consider- 
ably, the underlying premise is clear; Tasmania 
aside, the States accept that they have a responsi- 
bility. Acceptance of that responsibility has seen 
progress made in the provision of secure title to 
Aboriginal people. 

In New South Wales legislation was introduced 
in 1983 which transferred to local Aboriginal land 
councils approximately 171 square kilometres of 
land. That legislation also provides for claims to 
be made over certain Crown land, and earmarks 
funds for future land acquisition. Last year the 
Acting Premier informed the Prime Minister (Mr 
Hawke) that he believed that his State’s legislation 
adequately meets the needs of the Aboriginal 
citizens of New South Wales and there was no 
need for either the preferred model or any other 
overriding legislation. That view was strongly 
endorsed by both the Secretary of the State 
Ministry for Aboriginal Affairs, Ms Pat O’Shane, 
and the New South Wales Aboriginal Land 
Council. 

Discussions between the Federal and Victorian 
Governments have led to a broad in-principle 
agreement on the question of land rights in that 
state. The Victorian Government has prepared 
legislation for the handing over of title to Fram- 
lingham Reserve and other related legislation, the 
basic details of which have been discussed and 
agreed between the Victorian Government and 
ourselves, An all-party parliamentary committee 
of the Victorian Parliament has also reported to 
the Government on the question of compensation 
for dispossession. While this report is directed to 
the problems of Victorian Aboriginal people, it 
deals with very important principles which are of 
immense relevance to all Aboriginal people living 
in urban or regional fringe situations and whose 
rights would not be significantly benefited by any 
land rights legislation. | am involved in discus- 
sions with the Victorian Government about the 
role that the Federal Government might be 
expected to play in the development of the 
principles outlined in that report. 

i refer next to South Australia. Large areas of 
that State have been transferred to Aboriginal 
ownership. In 1981, title to 100000 square 
kilometres in the north-west of the State passed to 
the Pitjantjatjara people. In 1984, similar legisla- 
tion provided for Aboriginal ownership of 76 000 
square kilometres of Maralinga lands. This legisla- 
tion was finally passed by the Legislative Council 
of South Australia after the threat of Federal 
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Government intervention. A land trust holds title 
to other reserves in that State. Having lived with 
land rights legislation both major political parties 
are agreed as to its benefits. The South Australian 
Leader of the Opposition endorsed the position of 
the Premier of South Australia when he said 
recently of land rights legislation in that State: ‘We 
have good, fair, workable land rights here’. He is 
right. 

In Queensland, discussions have continued 
with the Minister for Community Services, who 
has indicated his Government's intention to issue 
deeds of grants in trust to all reserve communities 
and to provide those communities with an admi- 
nistrative structure based on the principles of local 
government. It is the intention of the Queensland 
Minister that reserve communities have control 
over their own economic and social affairs within 
three years. The Queensland Minister and | have 
agreed with reserve council chairman that work- 
ing parties representing Federal, State and Abor- 
iginal reserve community interests should address 
the details of establishing such a structure on a 
community by community basis. Working parties 
should address themselves to a range of concerns, 
from the ownership of stock and plant to the 
payment of award wages and law and order 
Issues, 

In the Torres Strait islands, the Prime Minister 
and | met with Islander leadership and addressed 
their concerns for self-management. Following 
these discussions, and on the basis of the Queens- 
land Government issuing the deeds of grant in 
trust, it was agreed that the Federal Government 
would provide funding for both water and elec- 
tricity supplies as well as financial assistance to 
enable the devolution of self-management 
through the Islander consultative council. This 
will involve the training of Islanders in responsibi- 
lities which are presently carried out by the 
Department of Aboriginal Affairs. The facilities of 
the Department will be made available to this new 
self-management structure. As there is compara- 
tively little unalienated Crown land in Queens- 
land, legislation based on the preferred model 
would be of limited benefit to the great majority of 
Aborigines living outside reserves. The needs of 
this group will have to be addressed by other 
policies and initiatives based upon the principle of 
compensation for dispossession. 

In Western Australia efforts to legislate for land 
rights were defeated by the conservative forces in 
the gerrymandered Legislative Council, aided by a 
disgraceful campaign of fearmongering by the 
mining industry. However, following recent nego- 
tiations with the Western Australian Government, 
that Government has indicated its concern to 
meet the land needs of Aboriginal people through 
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the following arrangements, the main features of 

which are: 

@ the State will provide secure title to Aboriginal 
reserves by way of long-term leases for a 
minimum of 99 years; 

è forty-five other reserves under the control of the 
State Department of Community Services also 
will be transferred to Aboriginal control; 

è the acquisition of further land is to be the 
subject of discussion between the Federal and 
the Western Australian Governments; 

@ the State will accelerate the process of provid- 
ing excisions from pastoral leases for living 
areas for Aborigines; 

è in conjunction with the churches, the State will 
continue facilitating the transfer te Aboriginal 
people of mission lands used for Aboriginal 
purposes; 

è Aboriginal groups in the Kimberley will benefit 
from the proposed restructuring of the pastoral 
industry in that region of Western Australia 
following the financial assistance from the 
Federal Government; 

è Aboriginal advancement programs will con- 
tinue to receive emphasis; 

è the Federal Government is offering additional 
funds averaging $10 million a vear, for a 
five-year period, to match the State’s efforts 
under this new program; 

è a committee will be established to advise the 
State Minister for Aboriginal Affeirs on the 
terms and conditions on which ertry permits 
will be given for access to Aboriginal land for 
the purpose of mineral exploration end mining; 

- and 

@ an agreed basis for the payment of mining 
royalty equivalents when mining takes place on 
Aboriginal land. 

Cabinet has decided that this offer constitutes 
an acceptable basis for detailed negotiations with 
the State Government. Those negotiations are 
proceeding. | have already had preliminary dis- 
cussions with the new Western Australian Minis- 
ter for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Ernie Bridge. Abor- 
iginal leadership in Western Australia will also be 
involved in the process of considering these 
proposals. 

In Tasmania the only progress that can be 
reported is the recognition by the State Govern- 
ment of the existence of its Aboriginal citizens. In 
that State the Government has been stubborn in its 
refusal to take action beyond this simple recogni- 
tion. It has thus failed to further the interests of this 
important group. While Aboriginal people in 
Tasmania would be unable to lay claim on the 
basis of traditional ownership to land, using 
criteria that apply under the Northem Territory 
land rights legislation, there are still areas of 
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special significance, such as Oyster Cove and 
Wybalenna. Here again the principles of com- 
pensation for dispossession as set out in the 
Victorian parliamentary report may prove re- 
levant. Aboriginal people in Tasmania can be 
assured that their aspirations in respect of such 
areas will be addressed by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the newly elected State Government. 

As the Prime Minister recently informed the 
National Press Club, we will continue to negotiate 
with the States. We will continue to seek to 
advance the interests of Aboriginal people 
through co-operation with the States where that is 
possible. Such an approach does not involve any 
dimunition of Federal Government responsibility. 
Aboriginal people will enjoy a better outcome, 
and sooner, in a much better social environment, 
by means of such a process. Against this back- 
ground of continuing dialogue and progress with 
the States the Government has taken the view that 
the implementation of legislation based on the 
preferred model is not warranted at this time. 

| turn now to the Government’s proposal to 
amend the Aboriginal Land Rights (Northern 
Territory) Act 1976, which I will bring before the 
Parliament during the current sittings. It should be 
recalled that in the Northern Territory when we 
came to government there had been one review of 
the legislation which had not been acted upon. 
Nor had any action been taken, at either a State or 
Federal level, to deal with the problems of 
Aboriginal people living under Third World con- 
ditions on pastoral leases. A seven-year freeze on 
exploration in the Territory created a backlog of 
applications for exploration licences that, when 
lifted, imposed a burden which made quick 
responses from the Aboriginal Land Councils to 
mining proposals impossible. In general terms the 
Act will be amended in accordance with the 
suggestions put forward by Mr Justice Toohey, a 
former Aboriginal Land Commissioner, in bis 
review of the legislation which was tabled in this 
House on 5 March 1984. We also have under 
consideration the proposals of Dr Jon Altman in 
his review of the Aboriginals Benefit Trust 
Account. 

The Government received strong representa- 
tions from Aboriginal groups, the churches, com- 
munity leaders and individuals supporting the 
need for Aboriginals to be able to control mining 
on their land in order that their spiritual and 
cultural well-being might be protected. Against 
this background, and bearing in mind the con- 
cerns which the Northern Territory Government 
and the mining industry have with the veto tn its 
present form, the Government proposes to retain 
the essential elements of the veto while introduc- 
ing a number of changes to its operation designed 
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to reduce delay and uncertainty. The proposed 
changes will reaffirm and strengthen the rights of 
Aboriginal traditional landowners to refuse con- 
sent for exploration activity. We will streamline 
the processes of negotiation for exploration agree- 
ments and establish commercial criteria for the 
negotiation of resource development of Aborigin- 
al land. There will also be a number of amend- 
ments to the Act to improve its administrative 
effectiveness. Discussions are to continue with the 
Aboriginal land councils and the Northern Terri- 
tory Government before the finalisation of this 
legislation. The House will have an opportunity to 
consider and debate the terms of all amendments 
when the legislation is presented in these sittings. 
The Government has also decided to introduce 
permanent legislation to replace the Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander Heritage (Interim Protec- 
tion) Act which is due to expire in June of this 
year. | remind the House that the essential 
purpose of the legislation is to provide ongoing 
protection of Aboriginal sites and objects where 
State or Territory legislation is inadequate or is not 
applied. It is thus complementary to, and not 
intended to supplant, the important role of the 
States and the Northern Territory in the protection 
of Aboriginal heritage. It may also be seen as 
complementary to the Protection of the Movable 
Cultural Heritage Bill which my colleague, the 
Minister for Arts, Heritage and the Environment 
(Mr Cohen) has introduced into the Parliament, 
and which will empower the Federal Government 
to prevent the export of objects of significance to 
Aborigines. The new Act will retain all of the 
essential elements of the interim legislation, 
which has worked effectively, and which has not 
caused any of the problems its critics foresaw. 
Since the legislation came into force we have 
experienced a co-operative and responsible 
approach by State Governments to matters relat- 
ing to the preservation of Aboriginal heritage. 
When the Hawke Government came to power 
only in the Northern Territory and parts of South 
Australia could Aboriginal people obtain secure 
title to areas of land that they had traditionally 
occupied. And even in the Territory no action has 
been taken to meet the needs of some 3000 
Aboriginal Territorians living under appalling 
conditions of pastoral leases. However, before the 
term of this Parliament expires — and accepting 
that the States will honour their commitments — 
Aboriginal people in all mainland States will have 
secure title to their reserves. The view expressed 
by some commentators that the Federal Govern- 
ment has abrogated its constitutional role and 
responsibility in this area is false. This Govern- 
ment has always believed that the best approach 
to achieving this objective is through co-operation 
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with the States. The fact is that we have not 
abandoned, and have no intention of abandoning, 
our commitment — in accordance with Australian 
Labor Party policy — to obtaining secure title to 
land for Aboriginal Australians. It is also Labor 
Party policy that this objective be first sought by 
co-operation with the States. 

There is also the broader context to consider. 
The concept of land rights has a powerful and 
emotional appeal to those with a genuine concern 
for the welfare of Aboriginal Australians. Many 
such people have a wide knowledge of the deep 
attachment of Aborigines to the land. However, 
Aboriginal needs are complex and far-reaching, 
and secure tenure to land, important thought it 
undoubtedly is, meets only one facet of these 
needs. This Government has been most active in 
developing programs aimed at overcoming the 
poverty, disease and disadvantage that remains 
the lot of far too many Aborigines and Islanders. In 
health, the number of Aboriginal medical ser- 
vices, many in remote areas, has increased from 
27 to 49 since 1982-83. Funds have increased 
from $2.1 million in 1982-83 to $13.06 million in 
1985-86 for the provision of clean water, sewer- 
age and electricity to remote communities. Spe- 
cial attention is being given to combatting subst- 
ance abuse. We have provided significant in- 
creases in funds for employment and training 
programs, and have conducted a review of these 
programs. Under the community employment 
program, Aboriginals have comprised more than 
one-quarter of total placements. Employment of 
Aboriginals in the Australian Public Service has 
reached the proportion of 0.66 per cent of all staff, 
compared with 0.53 per cent in 1982. 

Significant increases in funding have also gone 
into such important areas as Aboriginal education, 
legal aid and art and culture. We have endorsed in 
principle a strategy for the development of Abor- 
iginal broadcasting and telecommunications, and 
substantially increased funding for Aboriginal 
broadcasting groups. Funds for housing through 
the Aboriginal Development Commission, Abor- 
iginal Hostels Ltd and State and Territory housing 
authorities, have been increased by 48 per cent in 
three years, to'over $125 million per year. 
Financial support for outstation projects has in- 
creased by 3.5 times. We have moved to expedite 
the granting of excisions from pastoral properties 
in conjunction with the Northern Territory Gov- 
ernment and are providing funds for Aboriginal 
groups living on those reserves. We have transfer- 
red Uluru National Park — an area of great 
spiritual significance, to traditional Aboriginal 
people — to Aboriginal ownership, with a lease 
back to the Australian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service. Proposals are now well advanced to 
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introduce legislation this year to grant secure 
tenure to the Wreck Bay community over their 
reserve in the Jervis Bay territory. These are 
considerable achievements, but much remains to 
be done. We affirm here our determination to 
work towards our objective of justice and equality 
for Aboriginal Australians. We have not at any 
stage in our negotiations with Aboriginal people 
asked them to abandon their perceptions of their 
rights of their principles. Nor have we sought to 
prevent them arguing their case fully and with 
vigour and determination. 

The decisions that | have outlined to the House 
today are important steps towards the achieve- 
ment of the Government's and the Labor Party’s 
objectives. They are the culmination of an exten- 
sive process of discussion and debate with State 
and Territory Governments. Aboriginal groups 
and special interest bodies. No one should 
imagine that that is something easy or simple to 
achieve. The legacy of the past, and prejudices 
and misrepresentations of the present, still con- 
front us. The Aboriginal people of Australia face 
life with a handicap — one which, over time, we 
are determined to reduce and eventually to 
remove. The achievement of substantial progress 
towards the security of land tenure is one miles- 
tone along that path. 

Today | have announced some details of that 
progress. It is the Government's firm intention to 
maintain this momentum and it is in this context 
that | invite the House to note the progress 
achieved to date. The future of Australia is bound 
up with the future of its Aboriginal citizens. We 
seek for them, as they seek for themselves, nothing 
more than what all Australians desire and believe 
in — a fair go from their fellow Australians. 


Australia-U.S. joint defence facilities 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 19 March: 


Senator Chipp — Is the Minister rep-esenting 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of state- 
ments by the Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr 
Butler, reported in the Age on 13 Merch, en- 
couraging the Government officially to disclose 
information on United States bases in Australia 
which is now on the United States public record? 
Does the Government accept that Mr Butler’s 
statement effectively admits that the Union of 
soviet Socialist Republics has more knowledge of 
the functions of the bases than the Australian 
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people? Does this not indicate that the Govern- 
ment’s secrecy is directed at its own citizens, 
effectively placing a matter of national security 
beyond democratic debate and control? Given 
that the Pine Gap and North West Cape agree- 
ments will be open for notice of termination in 
1986 and 1987 respectively and that the Nurrun- 
gar agreement is already open for termination, 
will the Government release to the Australian 
public at least as much information on the 
functions of the bases as is now on the United 
States public record, to allow informed debate on 
their continued operation on Australian soil? 

Senator Gareth Evans — In the Prime Minister's 
statement to Parliament on 6 June 1984,) he 
made public, with the concurrence of the United 
States Government, the following information in 
respect of the joint facilities at Pine Gap and 
Nurrungar. | put this statement on the record again 
because it seems necessary from time to time to 
do so. First, the joint facilities contribute to the 
objectives of timely knowledge of developments 
that have military significance, effective deterr- 
ence and the verification of arms limitation 
agreements. Secondly, they provide early warning 
by receiving from space satellites information 
about missile launches and the provision of 
information about the occurrence of nuclear 
explosions. 

The Prime Minister said at the time that the 
information he had made public on the facilities 
would correct serious misunderstandings and 
should provide the Australian people with the 
reassurance they properly seek. Further disclosure 
would damage Australian and United States in- 
terests. The Government does not intend to 
comment further than that statement upon spe- 
culation or assertions about the joint facilities. It 
has already been made clear on numerous occa- 
sions that the joint facilities operate with the full 
knowledge and concurrence of the Australian 
Government. 

It is the case that Ambassador Butler was 
reported by the Age to have referred to disquiet in 
some quarters about information on the joint 
facilities being available under United States 
information laws but not releasable in Australia, 
Leaving aside just for a moment whether Ambas- 
sador Butler was or was not correctly reported, the 
Australian and United States Governments have 
identical policies on the release of information 
about the joint facilities. It is, therefore, not true 
that United States citizens have access to more 
information about the facilities than do Australian 
citizens. 





l. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, lune 1984, page 614. 
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As to the question of the reporting of Ambassa- 
dor Butler's remarks, it appears that he was 
misrepresented. The Age reported him as saying 
that there were differences between what the 
United States public was told and what the 
Australian public was told — a theme that Senator 
Chipp has picked up in his question today. | am 
informed that Mr Butler actually said that there is a 
perception of such a difference, not that the 
difference actually exists, | repeat my answer: 
there is no difference between Australian and 
United States Government policies on releasing 
information about the joint defence facilities. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
RIMPAC exercises 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 March: 


Senator Vallentine — | address my question 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Defence and refer to my question to him of 14 
March concerning the RIMPAC!': exercises. In 
light of his answer to this question, | again ask: is it 
not appropriate, given that Australia has decided 
not to take part in the bombing of the island of 
Kahlo’olawe during the RIMPAC exercise and 
even though such a decision has to be made by 
the individual participating nations, that the Au- 
stralian Government still make representations to 
these countries to follow suit? As this year’s 
scenario for the RIMPAC exercise consists of the 
Hawaiian islands having been occupied by an 
invading orange force, with a blue naval task force 
liberating it and with Australia acting as a baddie, 
along with Canada and the United States air force, 
will the Minister explain what relevance this 
scenario has to the self-reliance defence strategy 
for Australia outlined by the Minister for Defence? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am advised that the 
island of Kahlo’olawe is United States territory. 
Therefore it is a matter for the United States 
Government to decide whether it should be used 
as a bombing range by its forces and those of other 
countries. Once the United States Government 
has decided on the matter it is up to individual 
countries to decide for themselves whether they 
should use the range. In these circumstances it 
would be inappropriate for the Australian Govern- 
ment to make representations to the United States 
Government or other governments on the matter. 


1. ‘Rim of the Pacific’ four-nation maritime exercises 


involving U.S., Canada, New Zealand and Australia. 
(Ed). 
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As | said on 14 March, the Australian forces will 
not participate in the bombardment. 

As to the remainder of the question, exercises 
such as RIMPAC are designed to maintain and 
enhance important operational capabilities which 
make a strategy of self-reliance credible. They 
provide opportunities for the Australian Defence 
Force to operate its sophisticated defence equip- 
ments in demanding tactical environments at the 
limits of their operational capabilities. 

Being a combined exercise involving several 
nations, the RIMPAC exercise does not, of itself, 
reflect specifically Australian circumstances. The 
scenario simply provides general conditions with- 
in which co-ordinated operational techniques can 
be practised. Exercise scenarios really have no- 
thing to do with strategic planning. | think Senator 
Vallentine’s question needs to take that considera- 
tion very much into account. 

Combined exercises with our traditional friends 
and allies allow the Australian Defence Force to 
maintain high capability standards in a resource- 
ful and time efficient manner. These operational 
capabilities are completely relevant to a strategy 
of self-reliance since, in the unlikely event that 
they would be needed, the Australian defence 
forces would be able to employ them successfully. 


Special Humanitarian Program: 
emigration from Guatemala 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 19 March: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
upon notice, on 12 February 1986: 

Can the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs advise the current number of Guatemalans 
in Australia and whether the humanitarian prog- 
ram could be applied to this country to allow 
more immigrants in view of the impoverished 
situation in which most of the people in Guatema- 
la in Central America are forced to survive. 

Senator Grimes — The Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

There is a small Guatemalan community in 
Australia but their numbers are too few for them to 
have been separately identified as an individual 
grouping in any Australian census to date. 

Since 1 July 1975 Australia has resettled some 
80 Guatemalans -— the majority accepted from 
outside Guatemala under the Central American 
refugee program introduced by the Hawke Labor 
Government in 1983. 
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The Special Humanitarian Program (SHP) is 
aimed at assisting people who do not qualify for 
refugee entry but who are, nevertheless, fleeing 
substantial discrimination or gross violations of 
human rights. The SHP is not intended to assist 
those whose claims rest purely on their impover- 
ished situation. 

One example of SHP operations is where 
Australia considers individuals still within their 
country of nationality who are experiencing hu- 
man rights difficulties. It is not, however, possible 
for Australia to do this everywhere. Issues which 
need to be taken into account before mounting 
such an operation include whether the target 
group is readily identifiable and available to 
undergo migration processing. Other ‘actors in- 
clude the question of whether local authorities 
countenance such activities by Australan migra- 
tion officials and whether the safety of cur officers 
can be guaranteed. 

The poor human rights situation in Guatemala 
is well-documented and remains a matter of 
concern. Many of the Guatemalans reportedly 
displaced by the indiscriminate sweeps of guerilla 
areas are innocent peasants or campesinos who 
would not be interested in resettlement outside 
the region and, more importantly, whose best 
interests would not necessarily be served by such 
a response. The nature of most abuses is such that 
it is difficult to identify in advance those indi- 
viduals who may be in danger, 

At this time, it is not considered appropriate to 
undertake humanitarian processing for Guatema- 
lans still within Guatemala. Australia will con- 
tinue to consider for humanitarian entry indi- 
vidual Guatemalans located elsewhere and de- 
serving cases deemed by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), or compa- 
rable authority, to be of concern and in need of 
permanent resettlement. 


Apartheid: conditions for the release 
of Nelson Mandela 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 19 March: 


Senator Foreman — Can the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs state what 
progress has been made toward acheving the 
release of Nelson Mandela? 

Senator Gareth Evans — There has been 
renewed media speculation recently about Man- 
dela’s possible release but so far there is no 
evidence of any actual progress towards this goal. 
The Government has noted President Botha’s 
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suggestion in January that Nelson Mandela could 
be released in return for the release of a South 
African prisoner of war in Angola, Captain du 
Toix, and two Soviet dissidents. While the Gov- 
ernment notes President Botha’s willingness to 
consider releasing Mandela on humanitarian 
grounds, it considers these conditions unrealistic 
and reaffirms its previously stated position that he 
should be released unconditionally. 

On 2 September last year the Australian Gov- 
ernment called for the release of political prison- 
ers, including the immediate release of Mandela, 
as an essential step toward dialogue and negotia- 
tion leading to the end of apartheid and a 
transition to a united, free and democratic South 
Africa. There has been growing international 
pressure by countries, including those of the 
European Economic Community (EEC), the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom on the 
South African Government to release Nelson 
Mandela unconditionally. | remind the Senate that 
the unconditional release of Mandela, as well as 
other political prisoners, is also a central element 
in the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting (CHOGM) accord agreed to in Nassau in 
October last year. Today, in the fact of con- 
tinuing violence in South Africa, it is even more 
urgent that a process of negotiation begin. It is 
essential to that process that leaders such as 
Nelson Mandela be released from prison im- 
mediately and unconditionally so that they can 
participate in negotiations. 

| just mention for the record some of the things 
about which honourable senators opposite might 
need reminding. Nelson Mandela was sentenced 
to life imprisonment with other African National 
Congress leaders in April 1964 — 22 years ago — 
after he was charged with sabotage. Although 
imprisoned, Mandela is still regarded as the 
symbolic leader of the black community and his 
release would be seen as a signal of the South 
African Government's genuine commitment to 
peaceful negotiations with genuinely representa- 
tive black leaders. 


t See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, page 
957. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: Australian initiatives 

The following (edited) questions and answers. 
appeared in Hansard on 19 March: 


Senator Maguire — Will the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs inform the 
Senate of recent initiatives taken by the Australian 
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Government to assist in securing world peace? 
What progress has been made in obtaining 
support for a nuclear-free South Pacific? Is the 
Government united in the view that the removal 
of threats to world peace is a subject of over- 
whelming concern? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Since taking office in 
March 1983, the Government has taken a great 
many initiatives to promote peace, disarmament 
and arms control. | could occupy a large portion 
of the Senate’s time in detailing those initiatives 
but | will simply summarise them by saying this: 
the Government has actively encouraged an end 
to the nuclear arms race by the two superpowers, 
promoted a comprehensive ban on nuclear testing 
in all environments for all times, made a special 
effort to develop effective international control of 
chemical weapons, made it clear that it does not 
wish to see the arms race extended to outer space, 
ratified a number of international arms control 
agreements and strengthened Australia’s institu- 
tional capacity to make a contribution to peace 
and disarmament, not least through the appoint- 
ment of a permanent and very effective Ambassa- 
dor for Disarmament. The Government took a 
leading role in negotiation of the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone which was adopted by Heads of 
Government at the South Pacific Forum in 1985. 
The treaty is in the process of ratification by the 
States or parties concerned. The Government's 
commitment to peace, disarmament and arms 
control is clearly reflected in the Australian Labor 
Party platform and also in the $3 million program 
of activities which is planned to mark the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace 1986. 


Australia-South East Asia trade 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 March: 


Dr Watson — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Trade. | remind the Minister that the 
Prime Minister stated last week that Australia is 
part of the fastest growing region in the world. It 
should also be noted that Australia has the lowest 
growth rate in that area. Given the above, is it true 
that retailers in Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore 
are leading a boycott of Australian goods? Is this 
boycott related to adverse publicity Australia has 
received in these countries emanating from the 
Government’s implicit support for communist 
Vietnam? Does the Minister believe it is beneficial 
for Australia’s trading position and for the future of 
the nation for the Labor socialist Government to 
continue to pursue a policy towards communist 
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Vietnam which is neither understood nor sup- 
ported by the majority of Australians and which is 
implicitly or explicitly opposed by our South East 
Asian trading partners? 

Mr Dawkins — | am not quite sure that | 
followed all the drift of the honourable member's 
question, but the burden of it seemed to be: is it 
the case that some of our important trading 
partners in our region are taking retaliatory action 
against Australia in relation to some of our foreign 
affairs stances to countries in the region, particu- 
larly Vietnam? If that is the case, | am certainly not 
aware of it. At this stage — | am not sure if they 
have arrived or whether they are about to arrive — 
a mission of sellers is coming from South Korea to 
talk to retailers for the purposes of expanding the 
range of opportunities for Korean products in this 
country. As the honourable member would be 
aware, there is a very heavy imbalance in 
Australia’s favour and the Government has been 
taking some actions to try to ensure that our 
long-term relationship with Korea, which is a very 
important one, is underpinned by the progressive 
development of a more balanced situation of trade 
between the two countries. Korea has very diffe- 
rent political outlooks on a number of questions. It 
has certainly not tried to use those political 
differences to disadvantage us at all. 

| think we have been very successful in 
maintaining very strong and important rela- 
tionships, with the countries of our region. Indeed, 
the initiative which the Prime Minister took a 
couple of years ago in establishing an ongoing 
dialogue with the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) countries, plus Korea, Japan, 
New Zealand and so on, has been very important 
in strengthening trading and other economic 
relationships which exist between Australia and 
the other countries of the region — relationships 
which will be extraordinarily useful to use as we 
approach the new round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN) where we have been able to 
encourage a greater unanimity of view between 
Australia and the other countries of the region in 
relation to these important issues. 


Australia-South East Asia trade 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 20 March: 


Mr Dawkins — Madam Speaker, | seek your 
indulgence to add to an answer to a question 
asked of me yesterday. 

Madam Speaker — The Minister may proceed. 

Mr Dawkins — Yesterday, the honourable 
member for Forde (Dr Watson) asked a question 
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concerning our trade with certain members of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
and implied that our trade with them was under 
some cloud because of the Government's attitude 
to Vietnam. | stated in my response that | was not 
aware of the case to which he referred. | nave now 
had the opportunity to make further inquiries and 
these have confirmed my initial reaction. 

| want to say to the honourable member for 
Forde that our trade and trade relations with 
ASEAN countries are on a sound footing and my 
Department advises that there has been no 
suggestion in the region of a boycott of Australian 
products and certainly no suggestion that the 
conduct of Australia’s foreign policy in the region 
has any significance for our trade. Indeed, our 
High Commission in Malaysia reports an increase 
in sales of Australian goods in Malaysia’s retail 
markets. 

As Minister for Trade | have given particular 
emphasis to our commercial relations in the 
region and | made a point of visiting ASEAN 
countries soon after my assumption of the port- 
folio. | discovered that the record of the previous 
Government in this area left something to be 
desired since my visits to Indonesia and Singapore 
were the first by any Australian Minister for Trade 
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The Australian Foreign Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, (left) pictured greeting the Malaysian High 
Commissioner in Australia, Mr Tan Sri Datuk Zakaria 
bin Haji Mohd Ali (far right) and the Ambassador of 
the Philippines in Australia, Mr Monico R. Vicente at 
the 10th ASEAN-Australia forum at Broadbeach, 
Queensland. (AIS photo). 


for 10 years, and to Thailand the first for six years. 
| am planning to visit the other three ASEAN 
countries this year. 

The Australian-ASEAN trade issues were most 
recently addressed at a meeting of the Australian- 
ASEAN forum held in Queensland last month, and 
were dealt with in a positive and co-operative way 
with all parties anxious to maximise the level of 
two-way trade. Discussions on trade at the forum 
followed on from participation by Australia, the 
first time for a non-ASEAN member, at a meeting 
last November of the ASEAN Committee on Trade 
and Tourism. A meeting of the Thailand-Australia 
joint Trade Committee (JTC) was held in Bangkok 
last month and the inaugural meeting of the 
Australia-Malaysia Joint Trade Committee is plan- 
ned for mid-May. | have also written to the new 
Minister for Trade and Industry in the Philippines 
suggesting that early consideration be given to 
convening a meeting of the Philippines-Australia 
loint Trade Commission. The Prime Minister of 
Singapore will be visiting Australia next month 
and discussions on economic and trade matters 
will be high on the agenda. Our relations with 
Indonesia are closer than they have been for many 
years and | am hopeful that our two-way trade 
with Brunei can be improved. 
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Nicaragua: scope for Australian aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 March: 


Senator Childs — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. In view of the fact mentioned in the Four 
Corners program of 11 March that the Sandinista 
Government is now obliged, because of serious 
economic problems, to impose prescription 
charges for the first time at its previously free and 
highly successful clinics, would the Australian 
Government consider assisting Nicaraguans with 
direct medicinal aid? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Australia has not 
embarked on a major aid program in Central 
America. However, it has provided some assist- 
ance to the region, notably for refugee relief 
activities in Nicaragua and El Salvador, through 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees (UNHCR), and for various local aid pro- 
jects through the small discretionary aid fund 
administered by the Australian Ambassador in 
Mexico City. This assistance has included some 
medical supplies. The Government will look at 
the possibility of providing through these means 
further medical supplies that may be sought by 
Nicaragua. Another means by which medical 
supplies could be provided would be through an 
arrangement between Australia and Nicaragua 
based non-government aid organisations. A good- 
will visit to Central America by Australia Non- 
Government Organisations (NGOs) is scheduled 
in May, as a result of which they may be 
participating with local NGOs in an expanded 
assistance program in Nicaragua, to include 
community health and sanitation. The Australian 
aid program includes the facility for government 
funding support of approved NGO projects. 


Human rights issues in USSR: Soviet 
Jews 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 20 March: 


Mr Jacobi —- My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. What has the Government done to 
promote the cause of Jews who wish to leave the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? 

Mr Hawke — i thank the honourable member 
for Hawker for his question. | point out to him and 
to the House that the Government has repeatedly 
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made representations to the Soviet authorities on 
behalf of Jews who wish to leave the Soviet 
Union. We have done that both bilaterally and tn 
multinational fora. | raised the matter with the 
Soviet Ambassador in 1983. The Foreign Minister, 
Bill Hayden, did so vigorously when he visited 
Moscow in 1984 and I raised the matter again in 
January of this year when the Soviet Ambassador 
called upon me. As a member of the United 
Nations Commission for Human Rights, Australia 
has consistently taken a strong stand on the issue 
of Soviet Jews. 

The Australian statement of 5 March this year to 
the Commission stressed the need for the Soviet 
authorities to adopt a more flexible and humane 
approach to Soviet Jews wishing to emigrate, a 
fundamental right we believe of all citizens. | 
might add that while we have noted with satisfac- 
tion, as | believe all members of the House would 
have noted, the release of Anatoly Scharansky, we 
consider that this should not distract attention 
from this very real issue of human rights. We are 
concerned with reports in today’s press that Mr 
Scharansky has heart problems following the 
nine-year ordeal to which he has been subject. | 
confirm to not only the honourable member for 
Hawker, but also this House and the people of 
Australia that my Government is committed to 
maintaining its efforts until real, substantial and 
continuing progress is made in this fundamental 
matter of human rights. 


International Year of Peace: 
Dr Helen Caldicott 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 20 March: 


Senator Gareth Evans — During Question Time 
Senator Kilgariff asked me about Government 
support through the International Year of Peace 
program for the visit to Australia by Dr Caldicott.’ 
| am able to advise him and the Senate that the 
Foreign Affairs Department has now advised me 
that the Australian Government has not been 
asked to provide, and has not provided, any 
financial assistance under the [YP to Dr Caldicott 
for her visit to Australia or travel within Australia. | 
believe that the record should be set straight on 
that point. 





L Dr Helen Caldicott is an Australian-born paediatri- 
cian and a leading anti-nuclear peace activist, Cur- 
rently residing in the United States. (Ed). 
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U.S.-Nicaragua relations 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 20 March: 


Mr Peacock — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. | refer to the reported official 
protest lodged by his Government with the United 
States, at the direction of the Foreign Minister, 
regarding the United States support for the Contra 
guerilla movement in Nicaragua. Will the Prime 
Minister confirm that the Soviet Union has pro- 
vided more than $500 million of arms to Nicar- 
agua and that Cuban pilots fly sophisticated Soviet 
military helicopters in Nicaragua? If so, will he not 
agree that it is the Soviet Union and Cuba which 
are directly injecting East-West conflict into 
Nicaragua and South America? What protest has 
the Government registered with the Soviet Union 
and Cuba? 

Mr Hawke — The honourable member has 
asked an important question, | understand that 
officials of the Department of Foreign Affairs have 
drawn the attention of United States officials to the 
Australian Government's attitude towards the 
possible supply of United States military aid to the 
Contras. That attitude was set out by my col- 
league, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in this 
place on 18 March and by Senator Gareth Evans 
in another place on 12 March. Those are the 
views of the Australian Government. 

Let me add to that, as | accept the seriousness 
with which the honourable member puts his 
question. We have consistently indicated, both at 
the level of Prime Minister to President and that of 
Foreign Minister to Secretary of State, that we 
understand the concern of the United States about 
any possible destabilisation of the countries in its 
immediate vicinity, That is a perfectly understand- 
able concern. However, we have pointed out that 
we do not believe that it is an appropriate 
response to arm groups and individuals in that 
situation. Our statements have been consistently 
put, understood and, | believe, accepted by the 
United States. It should not be thought that the 
putting of this view, either by myself or by the 
Foreign Minister, is a strange position, or the 
expression of some particularly radical or partisan 
point of view. If any attention is paid at all to 
proceedings in the United States by members 
opposite, they would understand that, within the 
United States itself, there is a very considerable 
body of opinion — not merely within the party 
opposed to the Administration but within both 
parties, the Republican Party and the Democratic 
Party — that questions that approach by the 
United States Administration. 

Within the United States itself on a bipartisan 
basis, there is serious questioning of this policy. 
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That does not detract at all from the propriety of 
the United States as a whole being concerned 
about destabilisation in that area. 

| wish to make it clear — and | do not think I 
need to add to my public record on this issue — 
my repudiation of the right of the Soviet Union or 
its surrogates to involve themselves in the region 
in the way in which the honourable member has 
specified. | share the position of the honourable 
member for Kooyong in that | repudiate this 
intervention, directly and by surrogates of the 
Eastern bloc, in the affairs of that region. | am sure 
that that position would have been conveyed on 
appropriate occasions by the Foreign Minister. | 
say here and now, on behalf of the Government 
and, | would think, the overwhelming majority of 
the people of Australia, that we believe it is in the 
interests of the United States and, most important- 
ly, in the interests of the people of the region itself 
that those people be left free of foreign interfer- 
ence and certainly of armed interference from 
either side so that they can determine their own 
interests and their own future in such a way that 
the limited economic resources of the region will 
be devoted to the advancement of the people of 
the region rather than being dissipated in conflict. 


Multinational Force and Observers 
in Sinai: withdrawal of Australian 
contingent 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 20 March: 


Mr Sinclair — As an introduction to my 
question to the Prime Minister, | am sure all 
honourable members of this House will join in 
welcoming those members of the Multinational 
Force and Observers contingent to the Sinai who 
returned this morning to the Royal Australian Air 
Force Base, Fairbairn, in a C5 Galaxy along with 
eight helicopters. Given the excellent record and 
the effectiveness of the Australian element, the 
support of the Governments of Israel and Egypt for 
continued Australian participation in the MFO 
and the positive contribution to world peace by 
both the military staff component and the rotary 
wing element of the contingent, why has the 
Prime Minister withdrawn the Australian element 
from the Sinai? 

Mr Hawke — We indicated early in the piece 
that we believe that there were a number of 
nations which has a capacity to share the burden 
that we have undertaken in our participation in 
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the MFO. We made it clear that we would not be 
precipitate in the action that we took on this 
matter. Indeed, my colleagues who have direct 
responsibility in this matter have, as well as 
myself, had discussions with others to ensure that 
at the time when the Australian contingent came 
to be withdrawn, after we had played a very 
substantial role in this important mission, there 
would be an appropriate, adequate, competent 
replacement. That is what we have done and to 
prevent that situation, this Government had wil- 
lingly continued for a considerable period the 
proper commitment undertaken by our predeces- 
sors. We have in fact, significantly negotiated to 
ensure that there would be no hiatus and no 
absence of proper forces to continue that job. 


Multinational Force and Observers 
in Sinai: recognition of service of 
Australian contingent 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 20 March: 


Mr Leo McLeay — The Minister for Defence 
will recall correspondence from me and the 
honourable member for Banks after we visited the 
Australian contingent of the Multinational Force 
and Observers (MFO) in the Sinai last year. Can 
the Minister assure the House that the services of 
the Australian members of the Sinai MFO will be 
appropriately recognised by the Australian Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr Beazley — | thank the honourable gentle- 
man for his question and for his representations on 
this matter which, coupled with representations 
from many honourable members on both sides of 
the House, certainly played a part in decisions 
taken by the Government in that regard. Firstly, | 
might say that | was delighted to be able to go to 
Fairbairn Airport to welcome back members of the 
Australian contingent of the Sinai peacekeeping 
force because it enabled me to express to them 
directly the appreciation of the Australian Govern- 
ment and people for the valuable work they 
performed and in particular to give them praise for 
the way in which they performed that role. In all 
ways they lived up to the very high standards of 
professionalism that have come to be anticipated 
from Australian armed forces in their service 
overseas. They earned the admiration of all those 
with whom they served in the Sinai peacekeeping 
force and also of those who had to deal with them, 
such as the honourable member, when he made a 
visit to their base, and of course the Egyptian and 
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Israeli authorities. As | said, | appreciated the 
opportunity to make those points to them after 
they came in. 

They would be aware by now, as | think most 
honourable members would be aware, that the 
Government has decided that an Australian ser- 
vice medal will be created which will approp- 
riately recognise service in bodies such as the 
Sinai peacekeeping force. That medal is currently 
being designed. | must say that it has been a 
matter of extraordinary surprise to me to learn 
how long it takes to get a medal in place and 
approved. | think that we could probably build an 
aircraft carrier in much the same time if we set our 
minds to it. The processes of approval are 
extraordinarily complex. Nevertheless, it will be 
done and when it is completed not only those 
who came home today but all who served in the 
Sinai peacekeeping force over the last four years 
will be entitled to wear it, and to wear it with 
pride. 


UN Security Council resolution 
condemning Israel: Australian 
position 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 March: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 17 February 1986: 

(1) Did Australia vote in the United Nations 
Security Council on 30 January 1986 to support a 
resolution condemning Israel for alleged viola- 
tions of the security of the Temple Mount in the 
Old City of Jerusalem. 

(2) What were the alleged violations. 

(3) What was the text of the resolution. 

(4) How did other members of the UN Security 
Council vote on the resolution. 

(5) lf Australia supported the resolution, does 
this conform with the undertaking made to the 
Australian Jewish community by the Prime Minis- 
ter in October 1983 that Australia would be 
cautious and avoid voting with those countries 
seeking to delegitimise Israel on UN resolutions 
containing one-sided anti-israel elements. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) No. Australia voted in favour of a draft 
resolution in the Security Council on 30 January 
1986 which expressed deep concern about ‘the 
provocative acts by Israelis, including Knesset 
members, which violated the sanctity of the 
sanctuary of the Haram Al-Sharif in Jerusalem’, 
and strongly-deplored such acts. 


PARLIAMENT 


(2) The provocative acts of individual Israelis 
referred to in the resolution arose out of visits to 
the site on 8 and 14 January 1986 by members of 
the Knesset Interior Committee and others. Some 
ot the Israelis concerned had, among other things, 
sought to pray and were accompanied by televi- 
sion Cameramen in violation of the conditions for 
such visits. 

(3) The text of the draft resolution follows: 


The Security Council 


Taking note of the letter (S/17740) from the 
Permanent Representative of the Kingdom of Moroc- 
co, current Chairman of the Group of the Members of 
the Organization of the Islamic Conference, and the 
letter (S/17741) from the Permanent Representative of 
the United Arab Emirates, current Chairman of the 
Arab Group, addressed on 16 January 1986 to the 
President of the Security Council, 

Reaffirming that the Geneva Convention relative to 
the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of War, of 
12 August 1949, is applicable to the Arab territories 
occupied by Israel since 1967, including Jerusalem, 

Bearing in mind the specific status of Jerusalem 
and, in particular the need to protect and preserve the 
unique spiritual and religious dimensions of the Holy 
Places in the City, 

Recalling and reaffirming its resolutions relevant to 
the status and character of the Holy City of Jerusalem, 
in particular resolutions 252 (1968) of 21 May 1968, 
267 (1969) of 3 July and 271 (1969) of 15 September 
1969, 298 (1971) of 25 September 1971, the consen- 
sus statement made by the President of the Security 
Council on 11 November 1976, 465 (1980) of 1 
March 1980, 476 (1980) of 30 June 1980, and 478 
(1980) of 20 August 1980, 

Strongly deploring the continued refusal of Israel, 
the occupying Power, to comply with the relevant 
resolutions of the Security Council, 

Deeply concerned at the provocative acts by 
Israelis, including members of the Knesset, which 
have violated the sanctity of the sanctuary of the 
Haram Al-Sharif in Jerusalem, 

1. Strongly deplores the provocative acts which 
have violated the sanctity of the sanctuary of the 
Haram Al-Sharif in Jerusalem: 

2. Affirms that such acts constitute a serious 
obstruction to achieving a comprehensive, just and 
lasting peace in the Middle East, which could also 
endanger international peace and security; 

3. Determines once more that all measures taken 
by Israel to change the physical character, demog- 
raphic Composition, institutional structure or status of 
the Palestinian and other Arab territories occupied 
since 1967, including Jerusalem, or any part thereof, 
have no legal validity and that the policy and 
practices of Israel of settling parts of its population 
and new immigrants in those territories constitute a 
flagrant violation of the Geneva Convention relative 
to the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of War, 
of 12 August 1949, and also constitute a serious 
obstruction to achieving a comprehensive, just and 
lasting peace in the Middle East; 
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4. Reiterates that all legislative and administrative 
measures and actions taken by Israel, the occupying 
Power, which have altered or purport to alter the 
character and status of the Holy City of Jerusalem and 
in particular the ‘basic law’ on Jerusalem are null and 
void and must be rescinded forthwith; 

5. Called upon Israel, the occupying Power, to 
observe scrupulously the norms of international law. 
governing military occupation, in particular the provi- 
sions of the Fourth Geneva Convention, and to 
prevent any hindrance to the discharge of the 
established functions of the Supreme Islamic Council 
in Jerusalem, including any co-operation that the 
Council may desire from countries with predominant- 
ly Muslim populations and from Muslim communities 
in relation to its plans for the maintenance and repair 
of the Islamic Holy Places; 

6. Urgently calls on Israel, the occupying Power, 
to implement forthwith the provisions of this resolu- 
tion and the relevant Security Council resolutions: 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the 
Security Council on the implementation of the 
present resolution before. 

(4) The draft resolution was rejected in a vote 
of 13 in favour (Australia, Bulgaria, China, Congo, 
Denmark, France, Ghana, Madagascar, Trinidad 
and Tobago, United Arab Emirates, USSR, United 
Kingdom, Venezuela), one against (United States) 
with one abstention (Thailand). The negative vote 
of a permanent member constitutes a veto. 

(5) The decision that Australia vote in favour of 
the draft resolution was taken in light of all the 
facts of the situation. It was at the insistence of 
Australia and some other Western members dur- 
ing negotiations, moreover, that the draft resolu- 
tion contained no suggestion that the Israeli 
Government was responsible for the incident. The 
draft resolution in no way called into question the 
legitimacy of Israel’s existence. 
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Assassination of Swedish Prime 
Minister 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 1 March: 


The following message was sent by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the Deputy 
Prime Minister of Sweden, Mr Ingvar Carlsson: 

‘| was deeply shocked and saddened to hear of 
the murder of Prime Minister Olof Palme and the 
wounding of Mrs Palme. 

‘Sweden and the world have lost an outstanding 
leader. Olof Palme was a tireless and passionate 
fighter for social democracy and world peace. He 
stood for constructive dialogue and moderation in 
the resolution of international conflict and he has 
left an indelible imprint on the search for disarma- 
ment and international security in the Report 
which bears his name. 

‘It is a particular tragedy that a senseless outrage 
of this kind should strike Sweden, a country that 
has contributed so much to humane endeavours 
both at home and abroad. 

‘i send the condolences and deepest sympathy 
of the Australian Government and people and the 
many colleagues in the Australian Labor move- 
ment, including myself, who knew Olof, to his 
wife and family and to the Government and 
people of Sweden.’ 


The Australia Act 1986 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 2 March: 


Her Majesty the Queen today signed the 
Proclamation to bring the Australia Act 1986 into 
operation. The Act will commence on 3 March at 
1600 hrs, Eastern Summer Time, simultaneously 
with the Australia Act 1986 which was recently 
enacted by the United Kingdom Parliament at the 
request of the Federal Parliament and all the State 
Parliaments. Following the signing of the Proc- 
iamation, Her Majesty presented the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Hawke, with a copy of the Act passed by 
the United Kingdom Parliament. That Act wili be 
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framed and displayed publicly in the new Parlia- 

ment House, along with the Act of the Australian 

Parliament and the Proclamation which the 

Queen signed on 2 March. 

The two Australia Acts remove the outmoded 
links between Australia and the United Kingdom 
parliamentary, government and judicial systems. 
They reflect Australia’s status as an independent 
and sovereign nation. Her Majesty's position as 
Queen of Australia is in no way affected. Com- 
mencement of the Acts represents the culmination 
of extensive negotiations between the Federal 
Government, the States and the United Kingdom. 

The major features of the Acts include: 

è an end to appeals from Australian courts of law 
to the Privy Council, making the High Court of 
Australia the final court of appeal for Australian 
courts on all matters; 

è an end to the powers of the United Kingdom 
Parliament and Government over the States; 

® an end to United Kingdom legislation, such as 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act 1865, restricting 
the legislative powers of the States to repeal or 
update old Imperial laws still applying to them. 

The following is an outline of the constitutional! 
links ended by the Australia Acts: 


Legislative 


è Power of the United Kingdom Parliament to 
enact legislation having effect as part of Austra- 
lian law. 

è The Colonial Laws Validity Act 1865 and the 
‘repugnancy’ rule (i.e. the rule that State legisla- 
tion inconsistent with United Kingdom laws 
extending to the States is invalid to that extent). 

è Possible implied limitations on powers of State 
Parliaments, deriving from their former colonial 
status, 

è Merchant Shipping Act 1894 (limitations on 
State powers to regular merchant shipping). 

è Queen's power to withhold assent from, or 
disallow, State laws on the advice of United 
Kingdom Ministers. 


Executive 


è Residual executive responsibilities of United 
Kingdom Government with respect to a State, 
which derived from the States’ former status as 
colonies: for example, the need, in the appoint- 
ment of a State Governor, for a Premier to 
provide advice to the Queen through United 
Kingdom Ministers, 


Judicial 


è Appeals to the Privy Council from State Courts. 
Other sections of the Australia Acts: 
è provide that the powers and functions of the 
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Queen with respect to any State, other than the 
power to appoint and dismiss the Governor, 
shall be exercisable only by the Governor 
(except when the Queen is personally present 
in the State, when she may exercise powers and 
functions pursuant to a mutual and prior 
agreement between her and the Premier): 

© provide for the appointment and dismissal of 
State Governors by the Queen on the direct 
advice of the Premiers: 

è contain the provisions concerning the manner 
and form of future State laws amending State 
Constitutions; and 

è contain provisions precluding any legal re- 
quirements for Governors to withhold assent to 
Bills or to reserve them for the Queen’s 
pleasure. 

Further sections directly amend the Constitu- 
tions of Western Australia and Queensland by 
removing references to United Kingdom Ministers 
in the provisions relating to the Governors. 


Appointment of Head of the Office 
of the Status of Women 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 2 March: 


| am pleased to announce that Ms Suzanne 
Brooks has been appointed as Head of the Office 
of the Status of Women. Ms Brooks is currently a 
Senior Ministerial Adviser to the Treasurer of 
Victoria. In that position she was responsible for 
providing advice to the Treasurer and the Premier 
on strategic, budgetary, financial and economic 
policy. More recently she had responsibility for 
reform of the Victorian motor accident compensa- 
tion (compulsory third party) and new workers’ 
compensation arrangements. Both reforms will 
improve the status and financial independence of 
women as earners and householders. Ms Brooks 
has also been involved in designing reforms to the 
Victorian public sector superannuation scheme 
which will improve women’s entitlements in that 
scheme. 

Ms Brooks will bring to the Office of the Status 
of Women a strong background in economics and 
finance which will enable the Office to continue 
and enhance its record of advice on measures to 
improve women’s economic status. Ms Brooks 
will take up her position this month. 

She will succeed Dr Anne Summers in this 
position and | want to take this opportunity to 
place on record my own and the Government's 
recognition of the contribution made by Dr 
Summers during her period at the Office. In 
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particular Dr Summers’ contribution in the de- 
velopment and introduction of the Affirmative 
Action legislation will stand as a tribute to her 
service in the Office of the Status of Women. 


Aid: training of legislative drafters 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, 
on 3 March: 


Five officers trom developing nations are ex- 
pected to commence training shortly as legislative 
drafters under a legislative drafting training 
scheme initiated by the Government. 

The scheme, which is being co-ordinated by the 
Attorney-General’s Department in consultation 
with the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB), is designed to overcome a critical 
shortage of legislative drafters in developing 
countries. 

Officers from Tanzania, Tonga, Vanuatu, West- 
ern Samoa and Zimbabwe have been nominated 
and should begin six months in-house training in 
early March. 

The main focus of the training scheme is on 
Commonwealth countries in the Pacific region, 
and the trainees from Tonga, Vanuatu and West- 
ern Samoa are being funded through ADAB. 
Training places also have been arranged for the 
two trainees from Africa whose training is being 
funded by the Commonwealth Secretariat. 

‘The shortage of legislative drafters in develop- 
ing countries has been discussed as a matter for 
concern in recent years at Commonwealth Law 
Minister's conferences and meetings of Pacific 
Law Officers,’ the Attorney-General, Mr Lionel 
Bowen said today. 

A number of State Governments agreed to 
provide suitable placements for trainees in their 
Parliamentary Counsel Offices. Three of the 
trainees will be placed in New South Wales, 
Victoria and Western Australia. Other placements 
will be in Canberra, in the Office of Parliamentary 
Counsel and in the Commercial and Drafting 
Division of the Attorney-General’s Department. 

The nominees are: 

è Mrs Alisi Taumoepeau (Tonga) — to train in the 
Commercial and Drafting Division, Attorney- 
General’s Department, Canberra; 

$ Mr Max Mutyavaviri (Zimbabwe) — to train in 
the Office of Parliamentary Counsel, Canberra: 

@ Ms Silverina Chan Mow (Western Samoa) — to 
train in Parliamentary Counsel, Victoria; and 

è Ms Caritas Mushi (Tanzania) — to train in 
Parliamentary Counsel, WA. 
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Senior Public Service appointments 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 3 March: 


The Governor-General in Council has today 
approved the following Public Service appoint- 
ments. 

Mr A.D. Rose, formerly a Deputy Secretary in 
the Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, has been appointed Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Community Services, filling the vacancy 
resulting from the appointment of Mr M.H. Codd 
as Secretary, Department of the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet. Mr Rose has had extensive experi- 
ence over many years in the Department of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet and was appointed a 
Deputy Secretary in that Department in 1982. 

Dr V.W.J. FitzGerald, formerly a Deputy 
Secretary in the Department of Trade, has been 
appointed Secretary, Department of Trade. He 
replaces Mr J.L. Menadue, AO, who has been 
appointed by the QANTAS Board as the airline’s 
Chief Executive. After several years in the Treas- 
ury, Dr FitzGerald held senior appointments in the 
Industries Assistance Commission (IAC) and the 
Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet 
until his appointment in 1983 as a Deputy 
Secretary in the Department of Finance. He was 
then appointed in 1985 as a Deputy Secretary in 
the Department of Trade. 

Mr Rose and Dr FitzGerald will take up their 
new appointments on 4 March. 


International tin market crisis: 
Australian financial assistance 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, and the Minister 
for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on 3 March: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr lohn Dawkins, and 
the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced that the Govern- 
ment had agreed to participate in proposed 
arrangements aimed at resolving the international 
tin crisis and also to provide assistance to small tin 
mining operations in Australia. 


The Government has agreed that Australia 
signify its acceptance of a proposal aimed at 
resolving the international tin crisis and contribute 
its share of the funds needed to implement the 
proposal, subject to similar action by all other 
parties to the proposal and the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the necessary legal and other docu- 
mentation. The parties concerned are the 22 
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member countries of the International Tin Council 
(TC) and its creditor banks and brokers. 


The ITC suspended its buffer stock operations 
on 24 October 1985, due to inadequate funds in a 
situation where the London Metal Exchange (LME) 
tin price had fallen. Tin trading on the LME and 
the Kuala Lumpur Tin Market (KLTM) was also 
suspended. The KLTM re-opened on 3 February 
1986. 


Discussions have been taking place within the 
ITC, and between the ITC and banks and brokers 
concerned, regarding the various legal, financial 
and trading issues involved. The current proposal, 
details of which are not available for release, is 
designed to allow an orderly resumption of tin 
trading through settlement of the obligations of the 
ITC arising from its former buffer stock operations 
and arrangements for the liquidation of its tin 
stocks. 


The Government holds the view that member 
countries do not have any legal liability for the 
debts of the ITC beyond buffer stock contributions 
already made. The same view is held by nearly all 
ITC member countries. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment has been prepared to agree to this negotiated 
settlement, provided it is accepted by all other 
parties, because it minimises potential losses to 
the parties, and the damage to tin producers from 
a collapse of the tin price. In what is a set of very 
complex circumstances, the proposed settlement 
represents a reasonable solution. 


Assistance to small tin miners 


The Government has decided to provide finan- 
cial assistance to small tin mining operators who 
are experiencing difficulty in rationalising their 
mining operations in the wake of a collapse in 
world tin places. 

The Government has agreed to provide $1 
million in assistance in the form of an interest 
subsidy on commercial loans and leasing arrange- 
ments for mine relocation and restructuring. Such 
assistance should also enable debt reconstruction 
to take place thus providing a breathing space for 
small tin mining operations badly affected by the 
international tin crisis. 

The Government's decision is designed to 
complement a package of assistance from the 
Queensland Government based around royalty 
and lease rental concessions of up to $1.3 million 
and is conditional on that assistance being given. 

In proposing this assistance, which will require 
the co-operation of the States, the Government is 
conscious that tin mining operators have had no 
control over the sudden fall in tin prices due to the 
cessation of the ITC price support arrangements. 
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The Government assistance package is mod- 
elled on the Rural Adjustment Scheme under 
which the Government provides assistance to 
farmers affected by adverse international cir- 
cumstances. 

It is stressed, however, that the assistance will 
not be directed towards propping up operations 
which are unlikely to be viable in the longer term. 
Rather, it is to help tin miners survive the 
immediate crisis and shift if necessary to other 
mining opportunities, especially gold. 

The proposed assistance would be made 
through payment to relevant States for disburse- 
ment to eligible tin miners. It is proposed at this 
stage that assistance be given on the following 
basis: 

(i) that it be provided only to small tin miners 
(those producing less than 100 tonnes of tin 
metal per year) who are not able to obtain 
credit from normal commercial sources 
and who are assessed as being potentially 
viable miners in the longer term; 

(ii} that the tin miner agrees to relinquish his 
tin lease by 30 September 1989. The 
subsidy would cease if the tin lease is not 
relinquished by that date; and 
that assistance be limited to 50 per cent of 
the interest on a loan of not more than 
$20 000 for a period of seven years to a 
maximum subsidy payment of $8000. 

Discussions will be held with State Govern- 
ments in the near future to settle details of the way 
in which the assistance package can be quickly 
put in place. A further announcement will be 
made as soon as those consultations are com- 
pleted. 


GH) 


Visit by Her Majesty the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh . 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, at a reception for Her Majesty, the Queen, at 
Parliament House, on 3 March: 


Your Majesty, Your Royal Highness, 

lt is my great pleasure to greet you on behalf of 
the Australian Government and people. 

Your Majesty, your visits here give the people of 
Australia an opportunity to demonstrate the affec- 
tion with which you and your family are regarded 
in this country. This visit is clearly no exception. 

| am delighted that during your visit you will be 
attending the 150th anniversary celebrations of 
South Australia. We were delighted that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were able to attend 
Victoria’s celebrations last year. 

In two years time Australia will celebrate our 
national bicentenary. As we approach 1988, we 
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can reflect with pride on Australia’s emergence as 
a mature, stable, tolerant society, vigorously 
diverse in its population, with solid achievements 
in economic development, cultural and intellec- 
tual life and sporting endeavours. 

it was particularly appropriate, Your Majesty, 
that you were able, yesterday, to proclaim the 
Australia Act. The proclamation of the Act com- 
pletes a century of constitutional development 
which has ended for all time any residual sense of 
Australia not being in full control of its own 
destiny. 

The diversity of Australian will be one of the 
sources of celebration in 1988 and the theme of 
the Bicentennial Year — Living Together — also 
reflects the highly varied nature of Australian 
society and the different contribution made to it: 
è by the Aboriginals, with their unique culture 

and their feeling for this rugged continent: 
è by the settlers from Britain and Ireland who 

brought to us the values of a liberal society; and 
@ by those immigrants from all over the world 
whom this country has welcomed, and who 
together with their descendants have given 

Australia its vibrant outward-looking character. 

We are particularly proud that over the last 10 
years Australia has resettled around a 100 000 
refugees from Asia. 

Today in Australia there is a new spirit of 
co-operation, to meet and to face the challenges 
before us. Government, business and the trade 
unions are jointly endeavouring to establish a firm 
basis for our future economic growth, We are also 
working together with other countries in the 
Asia-Pacific region towards a secure and peaceful 
future, a future in which our region will realise its 
dynamic economic potential, 

Our Bicentenary will be an important opportun- 
ity for us to reflect on the achievements of the past 
and to look forward with renewed vigour and 
confidence to the future. And the future belongs to 
the youth of this country. Collectively, they are 
our greatest asset. The Government is giving a 
high priority to the needs, the concerns and the 
aspirations of young Australians. 

Your Majesty, Your Royal Highness, it is with a 
feeling of affection and pride that the people of 
Australia welcome you again, Please feel at home 
here — because you are at home and are among 
friends who wish you well. 


Trade: U.S. farm legislation 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 4 March: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr ].S. Dawkins, said 
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Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and His Royal Highness, Prince Phillip, on arrival at Fairbairn Airport, Canberra. (AIS 
photo). 


today he was pleased with the recent announce- 
ment by the United States Administration that 
there would be no reduction in U.S. sugar import 
quotas for the remainder of 1986. He said the U.S. 
authorities had instead decided on a three-month 
extension of the current quota period to the end of 
December this year. Furthermore, there would be 
no change in the shares of individual supplying 
countries. 

Mr Dawkins said that when he was recently in 
Washington the U.S. Administration was under 
strong pressure top reduce Australia’s share of 
quota while maintaining existing levels of access 
for suppliers from the Caribbean Basin. While the 
Minister said he was sympathetic to the economic 
problems of the Caribbean Basin countries he had 
emphasised in his discussions with senior U.S. 
Cabinet members the importance of the U.S. sugar 
market to Australia. In doing so he had also 
emphasised that any reallocation of sugar quotas 
in a way which discriminated against Australia 
would be damaging to the interests of the Austra- 
lian sugar industry and contrary to obligations 
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which the United States had under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


Mr Dawkins said that the problem for the U.S. 
Administration stemmed from the reluctance of 
the U.S. Congress in the recently enacted farm 
legislation to agree to any reduction in the 
generous level of price support provided to 
domestic producers while insisting that the U.S. 
authorities should not intervene in the market by 
acquiring additional stocks. The Minister said the 
implication of this was that the burden of adjust- 
ment was expected to be taken by supplying 
countries to the U.S. market. The three-month 
extension of quota period for the remainder of 
1986 was the best outcome for Australia which 
could be expected in the circumstances and was 
consistent with understandings he had reached 
with U.S. Cabinet officers in Washington. 


For the longer-term the Minister said he was 
hopeful that the Administration would see its way 
clear to seek changes in the sugar program over 
the five year period of the current farm legislation. 
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Australian honours system 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 4 March: 


The Queen has approved Letters Patent and 
Regulations establishing the Australian Police 
Medal which will form part of the Australian 
system of honours and awards. The regulations 
provide for the medal to be awarded for disting- 
uished service by a member of an Australian 
police force. 

The awards will be made by the Governor- 
General on the recommendation of the Minister 
responsible for each police force and will be 
notified in the Commonwealth of Australia Gazet- 
te. The first awards will be announced in the 
Queen’s Birthday Honours List in June this year. 
The medal will carry an entitlement to the use of 
the post nominals ‘APM’. 

The awards will be limited to an annual 
allocation to each force of one award for each 
thousand, or part of one thousand, serving mem- 
bers of that force, together with one additional 
award. The new award will be placed immediate- 
ly above the Medal of the Order of Australia (OA) 
in the Australian order of precedence of honours 
and awards. 

Arrangements are in hand for the manufacture 
of the insignia of the award which was designed 
by Mr Stuart Devlin, CMG, who designed the 
insignia for the Order of Australia, the Australian 
bravery decorations and the Defence Force ser- 
vice awards. He also designed the Australian 
decimal currency in 1963-64. 


Australian honours system 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 4 March: 


The Queen has given formal approval to 
various amendments to the constitution of the 
Order of Australia. The amendments relate to the 
removal of the provision to appoint Knights and 
Dames, provide for representation of the Northern 
Territory and an additional four non-government 
members on the Council for the Order of Australia 
as well as an increase in the number of Order of 
Australia awards available each year from about 
400 to 700. (The removal of the provision 
concerning Knights and Dames does not affect 
existing appointees at this level.) The Queen’s in 
principle agreement to these amendments was 
announced on Australia Day with several other 
important Government initiatives to enhance and 
develop the Australian honours system. The 
Queen's formal approval to the remaining matters 
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will be announced progressively following the 
submission of the appropriate documentation to 
Her Majesty. 

The changes to the Order's constitution follow 
an extensive review of the Australian honours 
system. The increase in non-government council 
members from three to seven will increase com- 
munity participation in recommending recipients 
of honours, while the additional allocation of 
awards will allow for wider recognition of those 
who have given outstanding service to Australia 
through their skills, dedication and community 
activities. 


Appointment of Special Trade 
Representative to Europe 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 4 March: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins announced 
in Canberra on 4 March that the Governor- 
General in Council had agreed to the appointment 
of Mr Lindsay Duthie to the newly created 
position of Special Trade Representative in 
Europe, with ambassadorial status. Mr Duthie will 
be based in London. In consultation with Austra- 
lian missions Mr Duthie will maintain a dialogue 
with both the European Communities (EC) Com- 
mission and the Governments of the member 
States. 

The EC is the world’s largest trading bloc and as 
such has a major impact on the trading environ- 
ment faced by Australia especially in agriculture. 
Mr Duthie’s appointment reflects the Australian 
Government's desire to project at the highest level 
our concerns about European agricultural and 
trading policies and to seek to influence the 
Community to bring these policies more into 
conformity with the realities of the international 
market and fair trading rules. Escalation of agri- 
cultural export subsidisation by other major world 
traders in response to Community, policies makes 
it all the more important at this time to bring 
Australia’s views on the reform of the Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) before European policy 
makers, not only in the Commission, but in the 
Governments of Community member States. As 
well as the dialogue with the EC affecting agri- 
cultural and other multilateral trade policy issues 
Mr Duthie will assist in the development and 
integration within an overall policy framework of 
Australia’s bilateral trade relations with the mem- 
ber States. 

Mr Duthie was formerly Secretary of the De- 
partment of Primary Industry and Deputy Secret- 
ary of the Department of Trade and brings 
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formidable credentials and experience in trade 
policy formulation and negotiation. He holds a 
Bachelor of Commerce degree from the University 
of Melbourne. 


Libya: recruitment of Australian 
mercenaries 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 5 
March: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today that the Department of 
Foreign Affairs had, on his instructions, called in 
the Secretary of the Libyan Peoples’ Bureau, Mr 
Shaban Gashut, in connection with a news release 
issued by the Bureau on 24 February. The release 
contained a statement from Colonel Gaddafi 
calling for volunteers to join the Libyan Armed 
Forces and also announcing the formation of and 
calling for contributions to an ‘International Peo- 
ples’ Front’, the purpose of which was to fight 
against imperialism, Zionism, racism and ‘U.S. 
aggression’. 

Mr Gashut was told by the Department that the 
Libyan action was a breach of the Crimes (Foreign 
incursions and Recruitment) Act 1978, and that 
the Australian Government viewed the breach 
with deep concern. Mr Gashut was reminded of 
the obligation of the Libyan Peoples’ Bureau to 
conform with Australian law, and was told that 
there should be no repetition of the incident. 


immigration: Family Reunion 
Program from Vietnam 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
5 March: 


‘There have been some difficulties operating the 
Family Reunion Program from Vietnam, but we 
believe these are on the way to being resolved,’ 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Chris Hurford, said on 5 March. He was com- 
menting on press reports that the Family Reunion 
Program had been halted since early February. 

‘We put great importance, as a humanitarian 
nation, on giving all people from wherever they 
come, the same rights to bring their immediate 
families here’. Helping them certainly helps us to 
settle people well and harmoniously in our 
country. Although the Vietnamese authorities 
have recently delayed presenting people to us for 
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interview — they say because of the activities of 
some Vietnamese Australians towards their 
nationals in our country — only a few days ago 
we received word from the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment that our family reunion would continue and 
that a further exit permit list would be provided 
soon,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said that movements to Australia 
under the Family Reunion Program had been 
steadily increasing since the program began in 
1982. In the last financial year, 1984-85, 2689 
Vietnamese had been visaed under the arrange- 
ments. In 1985-86, the program outcome in terms 
of approvals and visa issues was, in spite of the 
interruption, expected to be about 3500 people. 
This was lower than previously anticipated due 
largely to the difficulties experienced in Vietnam. 

Mr Hurford said steps had been taken by the 
Australian Government to improve program op- 
erations. Processing operations had been relo- 
cated to Bangkok. ‘To meet Vietnamese Concerns, 
the backlog of Australian interest cases has been 
cleared.’ Improvements have been achieved in 
regard to medical processing arrangements for 
Australian cases. 

‘For its part, the Vietnamese Government has 
indicated its concern at incidents over the last 
year involving the Australian Vietnamese Com- 
munity. In relation to such activities, the Austra- 
lian Government is pursuing its obligations with 
regard to investigation and law enforcement 
where illegal acts have taken place. | have on 
several occasions counselled Vietnamese com- 
munity leaders against actions which transgress 
Australian law. Setbacks in this area are particu- 
larly unfortunate, not only because they dash the 
hopes of Australians waiting to be reunited with 
their families, not only because it has an adverse 
effect on settlement, but also because of the 
important role orderly migration can play in 
attempts to resolve the overall Indo-chinese prob- 
lem,’ Mr Hurford said. 


Australian Antarctic research 
program: expeditioners airlifted to 
Nella Dan 


News release issued by the Department of 
Science and Technology, on 5 March: 


Twenty-two scientists and support staff at Au- 
stralia’s new summer Antarctic research station, 
Edgeworth David, are today being airlifted to 
Nella Dan after completing a 50-day research 
program. The research program has been de- 
scribed as a ‘great success’ by the Minister for 
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Science, Mr Barry Jones. Mr jones said the 
research would provide important new informa- 
tion on the geology of the Bunger Hills, a 950 
square kilometre ice-free area half-way between 
the Soviet station, Mirny, and the Australian 
station, Casey. 

‘Reports indicate that most of the research 
objectives have been achieved, despite worse 
than expected weather conditions over the past 
two weeks. The results are important because the 
Bunger Hills represents one of the largest of the 
ice-free areas of the Australian Antarctic Territory, 
and the area has not previously been studied in 
detail by an Australian scientific expedition. 

‘Less than 2 per cent of Antarctica is free of ice, 
so areas like the Bunger Hills are oases in a white 
desert. They are crucial to studies of the wildlife 
and geology of Antarctica.’ 

The fly-off operation, using three helicopters 
based at Edgeworth David, should be completed 
late tonight, according to Mr Jones. Wind and sea 
conditions are moderate, with temperatures down 
to minus 10 degrees Celsius. Heavy pack ice 
covering nine-tenths of the sea surface prevented 
Nella Dan from approaching closer than 50 
nautical miles from Edgeworth David. This is well 
within the flying range of the helicopters. Success- 
ful collection of the Edgeworth David expedition- 
ers would represent completion of the first phase 
of a two-vessel operation to return 91 expedition- 
ers to Australia before the sea ice closes in and 
prevents ship access. 

Shipping arrangements were set back late last 
month when the Antarctic Division’s other char- 
tered vessel, Icebird, was forced to return to 
Hobart after her main drive gear cracked over 
half-way to Antarctica. A new drive gear is 
expected to be fitted this weekend, allowing 
Icebird to depart for Antarctica by 11 March. 
Nella Dan is expected to leave tonight for Davis 
and Mawson stations where she will pick up 
expeditioners and deliver fuel and cargo. 

Edgeworth David station, which is made up of 
six prefabricated fibreglass ‘igloos’, known as 
Apple Shelters, will be secured for the winter, and 
will be re-occupied by another research team next 
summer. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to Japan 
News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 March: 


At the invitation of Prime Minister Nakasone, | 
shall make a working visit to Japan on 15-18 May. 
This follows my official visit to Japan in early 1984 
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and Prime Minister Nakasone’s visit to Australia in 
January 1985. 

My visit to Japan will provide an opportunity to 
exchange perspectives on regional and interna- 
tional developments and to develop further our 
dialogue on the Australia-Japan relationship. 
Japan is important to us not only because it is our 
major trading partner; it plays an important role in 
wider international trading and financial relations 
and has an increasingly significant voice on 
international political issues. Australia and Japan 
share a fundamental interest in the stability and 
prosperity of the Asia-Pacific region and my visit 
will provide a timely opportunity to hear, first 
hand, the outcome of the Tokyo Economic 
Summit on 4-6 May. 

| expect that my discussions with Mr Nakasone 
and his Ministers will assist a further strengthening 
of our dynamic economic relationship with Japan. 
In our bilateral dealings Australia is concerned to 
ensure that our trade with Japan proceeds on a 
commercial basis, with each country recognising 
the other's capacity in those areas where it is a 
competitive and reliable supplier. During my 
discussions in Tokyo | shall stress the Australian 
Government’s commitment to develop a more 
efficient and dynamic industrial base — one able 
to take full advantage of Japan’s market opening 
measures, 

My discussions in Tokyo will also provide an 
opportunity to review the joint efforts of Japan and 
Australia to promote a successful launching of the 
forthcoming multilateral trade negotiations. The 
consultative process established through the Re- 
gional Trade Initiative (RTI) provides an important 
basis on which countries in the region, including 
Australia and Japan, can further develop shared 
perceptions and positions in the lead up to a new 
round, 

| shall be paying an official visit to China 
following my visit to Japan. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to China 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 March: 


At the invitation of the Premier, Zhao Ziyang, | 
shall make my second official visit to the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) between 18 and 25 May 
1986. This visit will be a further step in consolidat- 
ing the close and constructive relationship which 
has been developing between Australia and Chi- 
na. Under the seventh Five Year Plan (FYP) 
(1986-1990) China will step up the modernisation 
of its industries and economic structure. Australia 
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is well equipped to provide quality raw materials 
and technology required to achieve the objectives 
of the plan. As well, the process of modernisation 
and structural change in Australia will, in time, 
offer expanding market opportunities in which 
China will be well placed to share. Already these 
complementaries between our two economies are 
bearing fruit, as trade between us continues to 
grow. 

| hope that my second visit to China, following 
the successful visits to Australia by Premier Zhao 
in 1983 and that last year by the General- 
Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party, Hu 
Yaobang, will add impetus and scope to our 
bilateral dialogue and to the range of bilateral 
initiatives. The importance we attach to our 
relationship with China has been underscored in 
recent years by the increasing tempo of ministerial 
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and other high-level visits. | expect that discus- 
sions on bilateral economic and trade matters will 
cover Australia-China co-operation across a wide 
range of areas, including those which have been 
the subject of earlier discussions with the Chinese 
leadership, particularly iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals, wool and transport industries. The itiner- 
ary for the visit will include visits to sites in several 
provinces where economic co-operation between 
our two countries is proceeding. 

| expect also to continue discussions with the 
Chinese leadership on a range of important 
international regional issues of mutual concern. | 
welcome the opportunity | shall have to open the 
third China-Australia senior executive forum in 
Beijing and to exchange views on the future of the 
economic relationship with senior Australian and 
Chinese business figures. 


s 





The Minister of the Overseas Chinese Affairs Office of the Government of the People’s Republic of China, Mr Liao 
Hui, and the Secretary of the Guizhou Provincial Party, Mr Hu Jintao, made an official visit to Australia from 2-16 


March. They were accompanied by Mr Lu Fending, of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as interpreter. In 
Canberra, Mr Liao pictured at left and Mr Hu were shown a model of the new Parliament House complex by Mr 


Norman Barwick, the Sights Visits Officer. (AIS photo). 
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Camera equipment used by Neil Davis in Vietnam. (Australian War Memorial photo). 
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Australian War Memorial: Neil 
Davis collection 


News release issued by the Minister for Veterans’ 
Affairs, Senator Arthur Gietzelt, on 6 March: 


The Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, Senator 
Arthur Gietzelt, today accepted, on behalf of the 
Australian War Memorial, the diaries and cameras 
Neil Davis used to record his impressions of the 
wars in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

In accepting the articles, Senator Gietzelt said 
that he hoped the collection would remind 
Australians of those, like Neil Davis and the 
journalists killed in East Timor, whose quest for 
the truth has cost them their lives. 

‘A correspondent can play an important role in 
the campaign for truth by reminding people of 
war's great waste of human life and resources,’ 
said Senator Gietzelt. 

‘The Neil Davis Memorial collection will, when 
completed, be a continuing tribute to him and to 
the many other journalists and cameramen, of 
many different nationalities who were killed in the 
course of informing the world of the terrible 
struggles taking place in South East Asia.’ 

Present at the handover ceremony was Tasma- 
nian Senator John Coates, an indication of the 
high regard in which Neil Davis is held. 

Neil Davis was born on 14 February 1934 at 
Sorell in rural Tasmania. At 15, Davis was 
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apprenticed as a photographer's assistant to the 
Tasmanian Government Film Unit where he 
learned to make documentaries — at a time when 
film was scarce and costly — on the extraordinary 
ratio of two to one, that is, one foot of film used for 
every two feet exposed. This kind of discipline 
was to be invaluable when he became a combat 
Cameraman. 

Since that time, Davis worked principally with 
the ABC, Visnews, Reuters and National Broad- 
casting Corporation (NBC), reporting on events in 
Bangladesh, Cambodia, Hong Kong, India, In- 
donesia, Japan, Kenya, South Korea, Laos, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, the Philippines, Rhodesia, 
South Africa, the Sudan, Taiwan, Thailand and 
North and South Vietnam. Perhaps best known for 
his early and graphic footage of the Vietnam war, 
his work and that region were the subjects of the 
acclaimed documentary ‘Frontline’, produced by 
fellow Australian David Bradbury. This award- 
winning film was partly funded by the Australian 
War Memorial under its Research Grants Scheme, 
and received wide distribution both in Australia 
and overseas. 

Neil Davis was killed on 9 September 1985 by 
tank fire during an attempted coup in Bangkok 
where he had been chief of the NBC News bureau 
since 1982. 

Neil Davis is survived by his wife, Chou Ping 
(Julie) Davis, and a sister and brother. 





The Neil Davis memorial collection. (Australian War Memorial photo). 
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Visit to Australia by the Prime 
Minister of Singapore 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 March: 


The Prime Minister of the Republic of Singa- 
pore, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, GCMG, CH, will visit 
Australia from 11-20 April at the invitation of the 
Australian Government. Mr Lee will be accompa- 
nied by Mrs Lee and senior Government officials. 

Australia has important and close links with 
Singapore. We are regional neighbours, fellow 
members of the Commonwealth, partners under 
the Five Power Defence Arrangements and have 
an important bilateral relationship. Australia and 
Singapore share fundamental interests in the 
stability, security and prosperity of the Asia- 
Pacific region. Prime Minister Lee has visited 
Australia on several occasions. He welcomed me 
most warmly on my visit to Singapore in February 
1984. | particularly look forward to reciprocating 
this welcome in Australia and to continuing our 
dialogue on major world and regional issues. 

On the economic side, | expect our discussions 
to cover the state of and prospects for the world 
economy and the economy of our region, as well 
as the bilateral relationship between Australia and 
Singapore. On the political side, | expect to 
exchange views on topics of major world con- 
cern, including East-West relations, and the cur- 
rent situation in the Asia-Pacific region. 

As well as Canberra, Mr Lee will visit South 
Australia, Western Australia and Queensland. 


Conference on Disarmament: 
Australia’s presidency 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 6 
March: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today that the Government was 
well satisfied with the progress made at the 
Conference on Disarmament (CD) in Geneva 
during February with Australia as president. Sena- 
tor Evans said that it had been fortuitous but 
appropriate that Australia’s turn to be president — 
which comes in a seven-year cycle —- happened 
to be the opening month of the CD’s 1986 session 
and at a time when the prospects for forward 
movement in the arms control field were better 
than they had been for a number of years. 

Senator Evans pointed out that occupying the 
presidency did not confer on Australia any special 
powers. The president was required to be strictly 
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impartial but to use the office to facilitate a 
convergence of views between the various groups 
and countries represented at the CD. Senator 
Evans said that Australia’s strong reputation as a 
proponent of arms control and disarmament 
measures and the channels that we had opened 
up to the other groups and delegations had played 
an important part in getting the CD off to a good 
Start in 1986. 

By way of illustration, Senator Evans said that 
the Conference had adopted its agenda and 
program of work in record time and had also 
agreed on the establishment of substantive com- 
mittees dealing with chemical weapons and the 
comprehensive program of disarmament. In addi- 
tion, through an intensive process of informal 
consultations, Australia had sought to facilitate the 
early resolution of differences that stood in the 
way of substantive consideration of other key 
issues on the CD's agenda — noteably a nuclear 
test ban and the prevention of an arms race in 
outer space. 

Senator Evans expressed the Government's 
appreciation to the Ambassador for Disarmament, 
Mr Richard Butler, and his colleagues for the 
productive management of Australia’s presidency 
of the CD. 


Australian Antarctic research 
program: airlift of expeditioners 
completed 


News release issued by the Department of 
Science and Technology, on 6 March: 


The operation to airlift 22 expeditioners from 
Australia’s new summer Antarctic station, Edge- 
worth David, to the chartered ice-strengthened 
vessel, Nella Dan, before advancing sea ice 
prevented ship access was completed successfully 
on 5 March, the Minister for Science, Mr Barry 
Jones, announced on 6 March. Three helicopters 
were used to lift the scientists and support staff 50 
nautical miles from Edgeworth David to Nella 
Dan. Wind and sea conditions were moderate, 
with temperatures down to minus 10 degrees 
Celsius. 

Mr Jones said Nella Dan would now sail to 
Davis and Mawson stations to pick up returning 
expeditioners and deliver fuel and cargo. Nella 
Dan should arrive at Davis station by 10 March. 

Arrangements to return 91 expeditioners to 
Australia suffered a setback last month when the 
Antarctic Division’s other chartered resupply ves- 
sel, Icebird, cracked her main drive gear on the 
way to Antarctica, and had to turn back to Hobart 
for repairs. 
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Women from the Yemen Arab Republic manufacturing biscuits in the industrial complex of Taiz. The participation of 
women in national life is increasing gradually. (UNICEF photo). 


International Women’s Day 


News release issued by the Minister Assisting the 
Prime Minister on the Status of Women, Senator 
Susan Ryan, on 7 March: 


Senator Susan Ryan, Minister Assisting the 
Prime Minister on the Status of Women, today 
announced additional assistance to national 
women’s organisations totalling $95 000. 

‘The Australian Government is fulfilling the 
undertaking given in 1984 to raise the status of 
women through project and operational grants 
under the National Consultation and Assistance 
Program for Women,’ Senator Ryan said. 

‘Today, to mark International Women’s Day, | 
am pleased to announce that seven national 
women’s organisations will receive operational 
grants to assist with their administration and 
activity costs.’ 

‘Organisations which will receive the max- 
imum $15 000 are the Country Women’s Associa- 
tion (CWA), the Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, the National Council of 
Women of Australia (NCWA), the Women’s Elec- 
toral Lobby (WEL) and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association (YWCA). The Catholic 
Women’s League and the Union of Australian 
Women will each receive $7500 and the Move- 
ment for the Ordination of Women $5000.’ 
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Senator Ryan said the grants would be used to 
fund operations and activities which advance the 
status of women. Funded organisations will 
account to the Office of the Status of Women in 
the Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, which administers the National Con- 
sultation and Assistance Program for Women, on 
the expenditure of funds. 

‘These grants will provide assistance to 
women’s organisations which work to improve 
the status of women in a very practical way,’ 
Senator Ryan said. 

‘Women’s organisations have had to provide on 
shoe string budgets, without financial assistance, 
for too long,’ she said. 

Senator Ryan said that funds for this purpose 
were limited and it had not been possible to 
provide funds to all of the organisations that 
submitted applications. 

‘Criteria for awarding these grants were, howev- 
er, very carefully established and applied fairly.’ 

Senator Ryan also announced that on 8 March, 
an advertisement would appear in major daily 
newspapers around Australia, inviting applica- 
tions for a second round of project grants totalling 
$155 000 for one-off projects to improve the 
Status of women. 

‘In the first round last December, 22 projects 
received grants totalling $120 000,’ she said. 
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Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
overflights by USAF aircraft 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 March: 


Senator Colston asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 6 
November 1985: 

(1) What are the terms of the general agree- 
ment between Australia and the United States of 
America in relation to the flights of United States’ 
military aircraft over northern Australia. 

(2) Can the Minister for Defence give an 
assurance that these aircraft do not carry nuclear 
weapons. 

(3) Do these aircraft sometimes fly at low 
altitudes, for example, about 500 feet, constituting 
a hazard to light aircraft. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator's question: 

(1) The terms of arrangements covering the 
staging of B52 flights through Australia are con- 
tained in a press release of 3 February 1980 by the 
then Minister for Defence, a parliamentary state- 
ment of 11 March 1981 by the then Prime 
Minister (Hansard 11 March 1981, pp. 666, 667), 
and a press release of 16 October 1982 by the 
then Minister for Defence. | refer the honourable 
Senator to these documents. 

(2) All the B52 aircraft which have been staged 
through Australia have conducted low level 
navigation training flights on the basis of the 
arrangements announced on 3 February 1980. 
This statement, which was agreed by the United 
States, provides that the aircraft ‘would be un- 
armed and carry no bombs’. The Australian 
Government is confident that all USAF aircraft 
staged through Australia have in fact been un- 
armed. This confidence is derived not only from 
our firm belief in the good faith of our ally, but 
also from the particular operational characteristics 
of the agreed B52 activities. For safety reasons it is 
not United States practice to carry weapons of any 
sort in aircraft undertaking low level navigation 
flights. Moreover, the stringent security measures 
which the U.S. Air Force always takes to protect 
its nuclear weapons while on the ground are not 
applied when B52s stage through Darwin. 

(3) B52 aircraft regularly fly along pre-arranged 
and publicised low jet routes in northern Austra- 
lia. They normally fly at an altitude of 800 ft above 
ground level, although this may vary according to 
terrain. For every flight the Department of Avia- 
tion is notified in advance and a notice to airmen 
is issued. The B52s are in radio communication 
with the Department of Aviation which provides 
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appropriate traffic information to all known civil 
and military aircraft in the area. Thus there is no 
hazard to light aircraft posed by these flights. 


Australia to ratify Geneva protocols 
on protection of war victims 


Joint news release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans and the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 11 March: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, 
announced today that Australia would soon ratify 
the 1977 Geneva Protocols additional to the 1949 
Geneva Conventions on the protection of war 
victims. 


The Ministers said that Australia had been a 
party to the Geneva Conventions which deal with 
the treatment of the sick and wounded, Prisoners 
of War (POW’s) and civilians in time of war, since 
1958. They pointed out that the Geneva Protocols 
extended the protections spelt out in the conven- 
tions to non-international conflicts; dealt in grea- 
ter detail with matters such as civil defence; and 
tackled questions of the means and methods of 
warfare which the framers of the conventions had 
not felt themselves able to do. In particular the 
protocols prohibited indiscriminate attacks on 
civilians and civilian targets and required the 
selection of weapons to limit the effects as far as 
possible to the military target they were directed 
at. 

The Ministers said that Australia had partici- 
pated actively in the drafting of the protocols and 
had signed them in December 1978. Since that 
time, the full ramifications of Australia’s becoming 
party to them for the Australian Defence Force 
and for our civil defence arrangements, had been 
exhaustively examined by the relevant authorities. 
That examination had revealed no reason for 
Australia not to proceed to ratification. Indeed, 
insofar as the protocols would improve the level 
of international legal protections available to 
Australian defence personnel and civilians in any 
future conflict with another party to them, there 
was every reason to ratify and encourage other 
nations to do likewise. Ratification would be 
arranged as soon as legislation, necessary to 
implement certain of the provisions of Protocol | 
in domestic law, had been passed through Parlia- 
ment. 
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Visit by Chinese Minister for Culture 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 11 March: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, announced today that His 
Excellency, Mr Zhu Muzhi, the Minister for 
Culture in the Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China (PRC) would arrive in Australia on 12 
March. Mr Cohen said that Mr Zhu would be 
visiting Australia as the guest of the Australian 
Government until 23 March. Mr Zhu will be 
accompanied by three senior officials of the 
Ministry of Culture. 

In Canberra on 12 March Mr Zhu will be 
welcomed by Mr Cohen and the Ambassador of 
the PRC, Mr Nie Gongcheng. In the afternoon he 
will have talks with the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr P. 
Galvin, and senior officers. 
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In the evening, Mr Cohen will host a dinner in 
Mr Zhu’s honour at the Australian National 
Gallery. On 13 March, Mr Zhu will see the 
Australian Art collection at the gallery, visit the 
National Library of Australia, meet members of 
the Australia-China Council and attend a dinner at 
the Chinese Embassy in the evening. 


Mr Zhu and his party will leave Canberra on 14 
March for Sydney. He will leave Sydney on 16 
March for Perth for a two-day visit. 


Mr Zhu will arrive in Adelaide on 18 March for 
a three-day visit before going to Melbourne. 


In Sydney, Mr Zhu will visit the Australia 
Council, the Australian Film Commission, the 
National Institute of Dramatic Art (NIDA) and 
attend cultural activities organised by the New 
South Wales Government. 


Mr Cohen said State Governments had assisted 
in planning itineraries of cultural interest for Mr 
Zhu and his party. 





Mr Zhu Muzhi (left) and the Minister for Arts, Heritage and the Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, pictured in 


Canberra on 12 March. (AIS photo). 
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Australian Antarctic research 
program: Nella Dan picks up Davis 


party 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 11 March: 

MV Nella Dan, one of the two ships chartered 
in support of Australia’s Antarctic program, has 
beaten advancing sea ice to pick up 25 expedi- 
tioners at Davis station who are due to return to 
Australia, the Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, 
announced today. Mr Jones said army amphibious 
vehicles were used to transfer passengers and 
supplies in temperatures down to minus 10 
degrees Celsius. Water temperatures were below 
minus two degrees Celsius, with new sea ice 
forming at the anchorage. 

He said at 1530 hrs today that Nella Dan was 
around 30 nautical miles out of Davis station 
seeking a lead through a band of pack ice in order 
to make her way to Mawson station. Mr Jones said 
the final resupply voyage of the summer had been 
delayed by a mechanical failure on the Antarctic 
Division’s other chartered vessel, MV Icebird. As a 
result, a two-vessel operation had been designed 
to try to beat advancing sea ice, which can block 
ship access in March. 

At the Mawson station Nella Dan is due to 
collect 18 expeditioners and deliver vital fuel 
supplies. Mawson has fuel stocks for seven 
months at full consumption. If further fuel cannot 
be delivered, supplies will have to be rationed 
over winter. 

Last week Nella Dan picked up 22 expedition- 
ers from Australia’s new summer research station, 
Edgeworth David. 

Meanwhile engineers were today completing 
the installation of a new main drive gear to 
icebird, in preparation tor her departure tomorrow 
evening to pick up returning expeditioners from 
Macquarie Island and Casey stations. tcebird’s 
voyage will include cargo deliveries to Mawson 
and Davis stations if sea access is still possible. 


Australian Antarctic research 
program: Nella Dan reaches open 
sea 

News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry jones, MP, on 12 March: 


Australia’s chartered Antarctic resupply vessel, 
MV Nella Dan, has successfully threaded her way 
through dense pack ice to open sea after picking 
up 25 expeditioners from Davis station due to 
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return to Australia. A report received at 1500 hrs 
this afternoon from the voyage leader, Mr lan 
Marchant, indicated that the vessel had found a 
lead through a belt of pack ice which yesterday 
blocked her progress 30 nautical miles north of 
Davis. 

A series of bands of pack ice covering eight- 
tenths of the sea surface some 90 nautical miles 
out of Davis was negotiated today. Visibility was 
poor due to heavy falling snow. 

The vessel is now in open sea on her way to 
Mawson station where she is to pick up 18 
returning expeditioners and deliver vital fuel 
supplies. She is due to arrive by 13 March. 


Trade: amendments to U.S. farm 
legislation 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 13 March: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
welcomed an announcement by the new U.S. 
Secretary for Agriculture, Mr Lyng, that President 
Reagan would sign legislation passed by the 
Congress last week to amend the 1985 Farm Act. 


The amending legislation reduces the mandated 
spending provision of the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP) from $2 billion to $1 billion but it 
also provides some additional domestic farm 
support measures. 


Mr Dawkins said he was pleased that as 
expected following his visit to Washington last 
month the Administration had worked with Con- 
gress to dilute the most damaging aspects of the 
December 1985 Act. 


Mr Dawkins said: 


‘The amendments provide the U.S. Administra- 
tion with greater discretion over its implementa- 
tion of the farm package. | would expect, as a 
result, that maximum effort will be made to avoid 
damage to the interests of Australian agricultural 
exporters’. 

The Minister pointed out that Australia re- 
mained concerned about several aspects of the 
legislation. In particular he hoped that further 
efforts would be made to avoid the movement of 
subsidised U.S. beef into international commer- 
cial markets. 


in relation to the EEP, Mr Dawkins said he 
believed it would now be possible for the U.S, to 
continue a targetted approach, concentrated on 
markets where the EC had achieved market share 
through sales of heavily subsidised products. 
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Australia would continue its discussions with 
the United States about the amended legislation as 
further details become available. 


Australian Antarctic research 
program: Icebird departs from 
Hobart 


News release issued by the Department of 
Science and Technology, on 13 March: 


Australia’s chartered Antarctic resupply vessel, 
MV Icebird, departs from Hobart for Antarctica at 
noon today, following completion of repairs. A 
new main drive gear, which had to be flown in 
from West Germany, has been installed to replace 
the old gear, which cracked right through when 
the vessel was over half-way to Antarctica for her 
last voyage of the season. 

Icebird will travel to the Macquarie Island and 
Casey stations to pick up 27 expeditioners who 
are due to return to Australia after three to 15 
months of Antarctic service. Cargo will be deli- 
vered to Mawson and Davis stations, if access 
through reforming sea ice is possible. The vessel 
was due to sail last night after final adjustments to 
the new, three tonne drive gear, but was delayed 
while a fault in the engine room alarm system was 
corrected. 

Meanwhile Australia’s other chartered vessel, 
MV Nella Dan, is due to arrive at Mawson station 
tonight to pick up 18 returning expeditioners and 
deliver vital fuel supplies, before returning to 
Europe via Albany, Western Australia. Satellite sea 
ice reports show that Mawson is relatively clear of 
sea ice. 


Reciprocal social security 
agreements: pensions portability 


News release issued by the Minister for Social 
Security, Mr Brian Howe, MP, on 14 March: 


‘Australia has amended its social security law to 
provide for proportional portability so that it can 
enter into reciprocal social security agreements 
with other countries’, the Minister for Social 
security, Mr Brian Howe, said today. The Social 
Security (Reciprocal Portability of Pensions) 
Amendment Bill 1985 passed through the Senate 
today. The first of the new agreements will be 
signed with Italy in April. 
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Reciprocal agreements benefit people who 
spend parts of their working lives in different 
countries. They enable people to receive pensions 
from different countries in which they have 
worked. Without agreements only partial or even 
no pensions may be payable. Those who will 
benefit from a reciprocal agreement with Italy 
include people who have: 

è not spent 10 years in Australia; 

è returned to their country of origin before they 
qualified for an Australian pension; 

è not lived and worked long enough in another 
country to qualify for that country’s pension; 
and 

@ lost their pension rights from their country of 
origin because they have ceased to be citizens, 
are no longer resident there, or because of 
currency restrictions. 

Many people in Australia who have previously 
lived in italy will be able to receive an Italian 
pension for the first time. In order to negotiate 
reciprocal agreements, proportional portability of 
pensions has been introduced. Proportional porta- 
bility means that Australia will pay a proportion of 
a full pension to a person who goes to live 
overseas. The proportion will be based on 25 
years working life so that a person who spent 12 
years in Australia will receive 12 twenty-fifths of a 
full pension. 

Under current arrangements, portability rules 
provide that full pensions may be taken outside 
Australia once a person qualifies for that pension. 
These rules will continue to apply to all people 
who are pensioners now and to many people who 
will become eligible for pensions, for example 
people in Australia on 8 May 1985 who: 

è go to countries with which Australia does not 
have a reciprocal agreement, or 

® go overseas with their pension before 1 January 
1996, 

A full pension will be paid to widows and 
invalids where widowhood or invalidity occurred 
in Australia. Under the new arrangements prop- 
ortional portability will apply to all people who 
arrived in Australia after 8 May 1985, when 
changes to the portability rules were first 
announced. 

Australia will negotiate further agreements 
based on the same principles as the agreement 
with Italy. These are: 

è shared responsibility — each agreement coun- 
try will contribute to a person’s total pension; 

è equality of treatment — the residents and 
citizens of each agreement country will be 
given access to the other country’s social 
security laws; 

è totalisation — periods of residence in Australia 
will be added to periods of contribution in 
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other agreement countries to give people the 
minimum period of residence or contributions 
required to qualify for a pension from either 
country; and 
è pro-rata basis — the total amount of pension 
paid will be based on the length of a person’s 
residence in Australia and the period of con- 
tributions in the other country. 
As these principles are in line with international 
practice, Australia will seek to renegotiate its 
existing agreements with the UK and NZ. 


Iran-Iraq war: use of chemical 
weapons 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today called for urgent international 
action to destroy all chemical weapons and 
outlaw them for all time. 

Mr Hayden was commenting on a report to the 
United Nations Secretary-General released in 
New York on 14 March which again confirmed 
that chemical weapons had been used in the 
Iran-Iraq war. 

The report, by a team of experts including an 
Australian defence scientist, Dr Peter Dunn, 
which visited Iran from 26 February to 3 March, 
concluded that aerial bombing with chemical 
agents had taken place in battle zones visited by 
the team during its investigation. Mr Hayden said 
evidence collected by the team on this occasion 
pointed to the chemical agent being mustard gas. 

Mr Hayden said that report also referred to 
earlier investigations undertaken by members of 
the team in 1984 and 1985. He noted that in its 
current report the team had unanimously con- 
cluded on the basis of the investigations in 1984, 
1985 and 1986, that on many occasions Iraqi 
forces have used chemical weapons against Ira- 
nian forces, 

Mr Hayden said there could be no justification 
for Iraq's continuing use of these barbaric 
weapons which constituted a clear breach of 
international law and a threat to international 
security. Both Iraq and Iran, as well as Australia, 
are parties to the 1925 Geneva Protocol which 
prohibits the use of chemical weapons. He 
recalled that the Australian Government had 
made clear on many occasions that it would 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, March 1984, 
pages 223 and 281 and the photo in Volume 56, No. 
10, October 1985, page 944. | 
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condemn unreservedly any use of chemical 
weapons wherever and whenever it should occur. 
It had no hesitation in doing so now. 

Mr Hayden paid special tribute to Dr Dunn and 
the other members of the UN team. He said their 
investigations in 1984, and again in 1986, which 
had required them to enter a combat zone and 
handle extremely hazardous and toxic substances, 
had placed the team members in real physical 
danger. 

Mr Hayden said that the team’s conclusion 
reinforced Australia’s view that the negotiation of 
a comprehensive convention banning the produc- 
tion, stockpiling and use of chemical weapons 
and requiring the destruction of existing chemical 
weapons must be pursued with the utmost vigour. 
it also underlined the urgent need for appropriate 
interim measures pending the conclusion of the 
Convention. 

Mr Hayden said he would be instructing the 
Australian Embassy in Baghdad to raise this matter 
with the Iraqi Government in the light of the UN 
report. He was also instructing Australia’s mis- 
sions to the UN and elsewhere to initiate urgent 
consultation on what measures the international 
community could take against further use of these 
weapons. 

Mr Hayden reaffirmed Australia’s support for 
Security Council Resolution 582 which called for 
a mediated settlement and again called on both 
parties to settle their dispute by peaceful means. 
He noted that Iraq has accepted the terms of the 
Security Council Resolution subject to iranian 
acceptance of it. 


Ambassador to Spain 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Dr Harry Jenkins as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Spain. Dr Jenkins, a member of Federal Parliament 
from 1969-85, was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives from 1983 to his retirement last 
December. Dr Jenkins, aged 60, is a graduate in 
science and medicine from Melbourne University 
and in arts from Deakin University. 

Mr Hayden said today that Dr Jenkins was a 
distinguished parliamentarian who would bring a 
wide range of abilities, experience and personal 
qualities to the task of representing Australia 
overseas. Mr Hayden said that Dr Jenkins’ 
appointment reflects the importance Australia 
attaches to its relations with Spain, particularly 
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Dr Harry Jenkins. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


following Spain’s entry to the European Economic 
Community (EEC) on 1 January 1986. 

Dr Jenkins will take up his appointment in 
Madrid in June 1986. He will succeed Mr David 
Wilson who is retiring after 34 years with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Mr Wilson was 
Ambassador to Vietnam, Syria, Jordan and Leba- 
non before becoming Ambassador to Spain in 
August 1984. 


Australian Antarctic research 
program: Nella Dan beats ice 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 17 March: 


Australia’s chartered Antarctic resupply vessel, 
MV Nella Dan, has beaten advancing sea ice to 
pick up expeditioners due to return home after 
Antarctic service and has delivered vital fuel 
supplies to Mawson station, the Minister for 
Science, Mr Barry Jones, announced today. Mr 
Jones said Nella Dan is now in open water 300 
nautical miles north of Mawson station travelling 
at around 11 knots. He said the vessel should 
reach Albany, Western Australia, on 26 March, 
when she will disembark passengers before re- 
turning to Europe. 
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Nella Dan has picked up expeditioners due to 
return to Australia from Australia’s new summer 
research station, Edgeworth David, and from 
Davis and Mawson stations. The vessel has also 
delivered 520 000 litres of special Antarctic blend 
fuel to Mawson, which will allow the station to 
run at full consumption over winter. Mr Jones 
praised the efforts of Antarctic Division staff and 
the captain and crew of Nella Dan, in what he 
described as a ‘touch and go’ operation. 

‘Nella Dan was operating close to the edge of 
the ice window, when the freezing of the sea can 
prevent ship access’, Mr Jones said. ‘During the 
operation to Davis station, the ship had to shelter 
behind icebergs during a Force Nine gale. Two 
belts of pack ice, which could have trapped the 
ship, were negotiated. On one occasion the ship’s 
progress was blocked by hundreds of icebergs and 
dense pack ice. The voyage leader, Antarctic 
Division Logistics Manager, lan Marchant, and the 
ship’s captain, Arne Sorensen, were able to thread 
the ship through the ice despite at times very poor 
visibility due to heavy snow falls. They are to be 
congratulated for a fine effort’, he said. 

Nella Dan was called in to undertake an extra 
voyage after the Antarctic Division’s other char- 
tered resupply vessel, MV Icebird was forced to 
return to Hobart for repairs after her main drive 
gear cracked right through over half way to 
Antarctica. Icebird was on her last voyage of the 
season to deliver cargo and return expeditioners 
to Australia. The newly repaired Icebird is now on 
her way to pick up returning expeditioners from 
Macquarie Island and Casey stations. Sea ice 
reports indicate that the sea approaches to Casey 
station remain relatively free of ice. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to the 
U.S. and Europe 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 March: 


The Government is acutely aware of the import- 
ance to Australia of the rural sector. It is the base 
upon which the rest of Australia’s economy has 
historically been -built. It is among the most 
efficient and, conversely, one of the least pro- 
tected agricultural sectors in the world. Australia 
has an outstanding record as an agricultural 
producer and exporter, and as a supplier of food 
to the world. 

The health of our rural sector is of great concern 
to this Government at any time. Given various 
conditions and influences operating in interna- 
tional markets at the moment, our rural sector's 
problems are very much at the forefront of our 
current concerns. 
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| point out these facts to underscore the 
importance which | place on my forthcoming 
overseas visit, which will now include several 
European capitals after my visit to Washington. It 
should be understood clearly that any action or 
influence which tends to damage or threatens to 
damage international agricultural markets and, 
more specifically, the access of Australian produc- 
ers to those markets, will prompt reaction from 
this Government. 

My visit should be seen as much for its 
significance in recognising the rural sector's im- 
portance to us as much as for the opportunity it 
gives me to reinforce at first hand our views on the 
damage done by market distortions to Australian 
producers. 

Following my visit to Washington from 16-18 
April, | shall be visiting London, Brussels, Rome 
and Athens between 19 and 26 April. 

As announced at the National Press Club 
recently, during my visit to Washington I will have 
talks with President Reagan and senior members 
of his Administration about Australia’s increasing 
concern over the outlook for the international 
trading system particularly with regard to agri- 
cultural trade. I shall also hold parallel discussions 
with senior members of the United States Con- 
gress on these issues. 

Two major objectives of my visit will be to 
discuss ways of minimising the negative impact 
that the Export Enhancement Program (EEP) and 
other aspects of the U.S. Farm Bill could have on 
Australia’s rural sector, and to discuss how best to 
promote a more rational international trading 
system for agricultural products with particular 
refefence to the following Tokyo Economic 
Summit. 

While in Washington, | also expect to exchange 
views with senior members of the U.S. Adminis- 
tration on international political issues of common 
concern, as well as international economic sub- 
jects apart from trade. 

My visit will also provide opportunities to 
reinforce in Europe Australia’s increasing Concern 
about the outlook for international agricultural 
trade and the need to address this issue at the 
forthcoming Tokyo Economic Summit. As part of 
these discussions, | will be expressing Australia’s 
continuing concern about the effects of the 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) and the im- 
portance we attach to its reform. 

in Brussels, | shall take the opportunity to 
reinforce our concerns about the outlook for the 
international trade system particularly for agri- 
cultural trade, with senior members of the Com- 
mission of the European Communities led by its 
President, Mr Delors. 

My meeting with Prime Minister Thatcher in 
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London will provide an opportunity not only to 
discuss current problems in agricultural trade, but 
also to review the long-standing and close bilater- 
al ties between Australia and Britain, anc to 
exchange views on international political issues 
apart from trade. 

During my stay in Rome, | shall have a private 
audience with His Holiness, the Pope, which will 
provide an opportunity to discuss with him a 
range of issues, including his visit to Australia in 
November. 

In Rome and Athens, | expect to discuss 
international political and economic issues of 
common interest with Prime Ministers Craxi and 
Papandreou. Australia’s relations with both Italy 
and Greece have been greatly strengthened by 
flows of migration and other people-to-pecple 
contacts in recent decades. | look forward to 
reviewing Australia’s close and warm bilateral 
relationship with each country and exploring the 
scope for future development. 

In Rome, i also expect to sign the reciprocal 
agreement on portability of pensions. 


Amendments to the Citizenship Act: 
Australian Jews in Israel 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
18 March: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said today that amendments to 
the Australian Citizenship Act passed by the 
House of Representatives last week and the 
administrative arrangements he had put in place 
should resolve difficulties and doubts about the 
citizenship status of Australian Jews in Israe’. 

Mr Hurford said that a large number of Austra- 
lian citizens of Jewish descent had lost their 
Australian citizenship prior to 1984 when they 
acquired Israeli citizenship under the operation of 
the Israel law of return. The law operates so as to 
confer Israeli citizenship automatically on people 
who obtain oleh (permanent resident) status, 
unless they specifically elect within three months 
not to acquire that citizenship. 

He said he believed that the changes put in 
place by the amendments going through the 
Parliament would mean that most of those who 
had lost their Australian citizenship would be able 
to resume it. He said he had great sympathy for 
those affected as they obviously considered them- 
selves to be Australians and had been deprived of 
that legal identity. 

Mr Hurford said he was also aware of the 
unique sensitivities involved with those Australian 
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Jews who made aliyah to Israel. In formulating the 
amendments the Minister was in close consulta- 
tion with leaders of the Jewish community. ‘I wish 
to assure all those affected that the provisions 
would be interpreted liberally so as not to pose an 
obstacle to resumption of citizenship in cases 
where individuals maintained any form of close 
association with Australia,’ the Minister said. 

Mr Hurford said that when the Act was last 
amended in 1984, it enabled those who had lost 
their citizenship after 22 November 1984 — by 
acquiring the citizenship of another country under 
some form of compulsion, economic necessity or 
without realising the consequences of their ac- 
tions — to have their Australian citizenship 
restored. 

The Minister said that under the present amend- 
ments to the Act, former Australian citizens, 
irrespective of the date they lost their Australian 
citizenship, could now have it restored provided 
they met certain conditions. They must be able to 
show that they would have suffered significant 
hardship and had they not acquired the foreign 
citizenship, or that they did not know when 
acquiring that citizenship that they would lose 
their Australian citizenship. The Minister said they 
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‘The Wailing Wall’ in Jerusalem, which is all that remains of the second temple, razed by the Romans in 70AD. 


(Photo courtesy of Simon Grant). 
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could resume their Australian citizenship pro- 
vided that at sometime they had resided in 
Australia for two years, that they intended to 
return to Australia within three years and that 
while overseas they had maintained a close and 
continuing association with Australia by, for 
example, maintaining significant economic, 
financial or business interests in Australia, or 
visiting friends in Australia from time to time. 

As a result of amendments to the Australian 
Citizenship Act 1984 people lose their Australian 
citizenship if, when acquiring a foreign 
citizenship, their sole or dominant purpose is to 
acquire that citizenship. The Minister said that 
Australian Jews who apply for an oleh visa for 
Israel apply for residence status as distinct from 
Israeli citizenship and therefore have not, since 22 
November 1984, lost their Australian citizenship. 

Mr Hurford said those in Israel prior to 29 July 
1981 may have been provided with confusing 
advice concerning the loss or otherwise of Austra- 
lian citizenship, and he believed it inappropriate 
they should be now penalised because of that 
advice. He said he had informed the President of 
the Zionist Federation of Australia, who had been 
negotiating on behalf of the Jewish community, 
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that where doubts existed about the citizenship 
status of Australian Jews in Israel he was prepared 
to exercise the discreation conferred on him under 
the Citizenship Act to grant them certificates of 
Australian citizenship so as to remove any doubt 
about their citizenship. 

The Minister expressed his appreciation to 
those who had drawn the difficulties to his 
attention and the co-operation he had received in 
overcoming what had been a very worrying 
situation. He said that, while it may appear to 
have taken some considerable time to resolve this 
issue, it was important that the matter be ex- 
amined thoroughly so as to cover all people who 
may be affected, not only in Israel but throughout 
the world. He said he felt bound to point out that 
the problems had arisen during the period of 
conservative administration but the Hawke Labor 
Government was pleased to act to correct anomo- 
lies and injustices. 


Immigration: report on aged 
migrants 
News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 


tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
19 March: 


The aged population in Australia will increase 
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by one million by the turn of the century, the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Chris 
Hurford, said today. The 1981 Census had shown 
that two million people were aged more than 60, 
but this number was expected to increase to three 
million by the year 2001. 


A feature of this ‘growth in ageing’ will be the 
increased proportion of residents of non-English 
speaking background among the aged. In 1981 
they accounted for 11 per cent of Australia’s aged 
population. By the turn of the century they will 
comprise 22 per cent of people aged more than 
60. ‘Such statistics can only be a starting point for 
the community and government to devise prog- 
rams and structures to meet the needs of an 
increased aged population, and dramatically in- 
creased number of the ethnic aged,’ Mr Hurford 
said. 


Mr Hurford was speaking at the launching of 
the report Community and institutional care for 
aged migrants in Australia. The report contains the 
research findings of a major study of the migrant 
aged conducted by the Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs. Mr Hurford said the report 
would be a valuable contribution to the work of 
the ethnic aged working party established this 
year by the Department of Community Services. 
The working party is examining health and 
welfare programs for the aged and their adaptabil- 
ity to the needs of the ethnic aged, as well as what 
further initiatives might be required for care of the 
ethnic aged. 


Engagement of his Royal Highness, 
the Prince Andrew 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 20 March: 


The following message was conveyed by the 
Prime Minister to the Governor-General, Sir Ni- 
nian Stephen: 


| should be grateful if you would convey, on 
behalf of the Australian Government and people, 
congratulations to His Royal Highness, the Prince 
Andrew and Miss Sarah Ferguson on the occasion 
of their engagement. 


All Australians join in wishing them every 
happiness in the future. We look forward with 
keen anticipation to the possibility of a future visit 
to Australia. 
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Australia-Japan: officials’ Foreign Ministry officials a range of international 
consultations issues of Common concern is addressed. The 


present talks take place a little over a month 


News release issued by the Department of before the forthcoming visit of the Prime Minister, 
Foreign Affairs, on 21 March: Mr Bob Hawke, to Japan. 


The 18th session of Australia-Japan officials’ Two days of discussions between Australian 
talks will be held in Tokyo on 31 March and 1 heads of diplomatic missions in the North Asian 
April 1986. The Australian delegation will be led region will follow the officials’ talks in Tokyo. 
by a Deputy Secretary of the Department of Senior Australian diplomats posted in the region 
Foreign Affairs, Mr W.G.T. Miller. will meet to examine issues of importance to 

At these regular discussions between senior Australia. 





The Australian Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr Bill Morrison pictured at left discusses Australian agricultural assistance 
with Indonesian and Australian officials after the opening on 25 March in Jakarta of the planning and review meeting 
of the Australian Centre for International Agricultural Research (ACIAR). With him, trom left to right are the Director 
of Research and Development at the Department of Agriculture, Protessor Dr Funawan Satart; the Director of ACIAR, 
Professor I.R. McWilliam and the Secretary-General of the Department of Agriculture, Professor Dr Sjarituddin 
Balarsyah. Mr Morrison said that one of the most important ways in which Australia was assisting Indonesian 
development was by sharing Australian agricultural research Capabilities in fields where it has spec ial expertise and 
advantages. ‘In both countries agriculture is a key economic sector. In both our countries there is a need for strides to 
be made in both tropical agricultural and dry land farming. Australia can be of assistance to Indonesia in both tields 
of specialisation. Scientific organisations in Australia and partner countries — through the instrument of the ACIAR 
— join together to identify development problems and design and implement research to tind solutions to those 
problems’, Mr Morrison said. Since the signing of the collaborative project arrangements between the Indonesian 
Agency for Agricultural Research and Development (APRD) and ACIAR in December 1983, the extent of Indonesian 
collaboration had increased markedly, Mr Morrison noted. (AIS photo). 
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Australia-UK: reciprocal health care 
agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, in London, on 21 March: 


Australians holidaying in the United Kingdom 
will be eligible for immediate necessary health 
care through the UK National Health Service 
(NHS) under a treaty signed between the two 
nations today. The Australian Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, and the United Kingdom 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State, Mr 
Timothy Eggar, MP, signed the reciprocal health 
care agreement which will take effect from 1 July 
1986. The agreement provides for immediate 
necessary health care such as medical and hospit- 
al services for short-term visitors to the United 
Kingdom from Australia, and to Australia from the 
United Kingdom. 


Dr Blewett said the agreement with the British 
Government had been made possible because of 
Medicare. ‘Prior to Medicare, the lack of a 
universal health insurance system prevented such 
an agreement; Australians visiting the United 
Kingdom, and visitors from the United Kingdom to 
Australia will be treated for the purposes of their 
health care as if they were ordinary residents of 
our respective countries,” he said. ‘That means 
they will have the same entitlements to treatment, 
and obligations in terms of any payments, as do 
residents. Currently visitors to Australia have to be 
staying for at least six months to be eligible for 
cover under Medicare, while only those ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom are eligible for 
health care under the National Health Service. 
This has meant that short-term visitors between 
our two nations have faced potentially massive 
bills if they have suddenly been taken ill, or have 
been injured. 


‘From 1 July, visitors to Australia who produce a 
current United Kingdom passport or similar identi- 
fication will be issued with a Medicare card for 
the duration of their stay. Just as with Australian 
residents, the Medicare card may be applied for 
after medical or hospital treatment has been 
provided. Similarly, visitors to the United King- 
dom who produce a current Australian passport or 
Medicare card will be eligible for services under 
the NHS.’ 


Dr Blewett said the agreement was intended to 
cover only urgently required health care, and 
would not cover those visiting specifically for 
medical treatment. He said it was appropriate that 
the Australia-UK treaty would be the first of 
several reciprocal health care agreements to take 
effect. 
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‘There are many descendents and former resi- 
dents from the United Kingdom in Australia who 
like to visit relatives and friends, just as there are 
many former Australian residents and relatives in 
the United Kingdom who like to visit family and 
friends in Australia,’ Dr Blewett said. ‘This agree- 
ment will be particularly convenient for them.’ 

Dr Blewett said a similar agreement had been 
signed with Italy in January and would come into 
effect following ratification by the Italian Parlia- 
ment, probably later this year. Negotiations for 
other agreements were underway with other 
countries. 


Palm Sunday peace rallies: 
disarmament message 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 March: 


| send greetings to all participants in the Palm 
Sunday rallies and renew this Government's 
pledge to continue to do everything in its power to 
promote the cause of peace and disarmament. We 
all know that this International Year of Peace will 
not see a sudden end of all current conflicts nor 
the dissipation of all sources of tension let alone 
the achievement of true peace, which implies 
justice and security for all. But we also know that 
people of goodwill everywhere will rededicate 
themselves to these objectives and take steps 
towards them. 


The past year since the last Palm Sunday has 
seen some positive developments. Chief among 
these was the resumption of arms reduction talks 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
the summit meeting between their leaders and 
their joint declaration that a nuclear war cannot 
be won and must never be fought. It has also been 
a year in which Australia has continued its efforts 
in support of disarmament and a safer world. 


During 1985, my Departmental officials anc | 
had talks on disarmament and arms control 
issues’: with delegations from both the United 
States and the Soviet Union who, for the first time, 
came to Australia specifically for this purpose. 
Earlier this year we have received special envoys 
from Moscow and Washington. We put our view 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
264; No. 4, April 1985, pages 305 and 375; No. 5, 
May 1985, page 460; No. 6, june 1985, page 553; 
and No. 7, july 1985, page 650. 
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clearly and frankly to them that Australia wants to 
see deep cuts in the stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
leading to their ultimate elimination. We also put 
to them our firm view that it is time to undertake 
the work needed to permit the conclusion of a 
verifiable comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. 
We have continued to take practical steps against 
chemical weapons and in favour of the South 
Pacific nuclear free zone. We have continued to 
put Australia’s view on disarmament in the United 
Nations, in the Conference on Disarmament, and 
directly to countries concerned. 


Your support is vital if Australia is to speak with 
authority. 


During 1986, the International Year of Peace, 
there will be more opportunities than ever before 
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for the community to become better acquainted 
with the complex issues of peace and disarma- 
ment. More than ever before the Government is 
showing its support during this year for groups and 
individuals concerned about peace, including 
direct financial support for the organisers of Palm 
Sunday rallies throughout Australia. 


This support, which some say is too much and 
others say is too little, is a recognition of the deep 
felt desire in all sections of the Australian com- 
munity for a world at peace. We as a Government 
recognise that we are accountable to the people in 
their aspirations for a future free of war and 
conflict and we will strive to ensure that Govern- 
ments throughout the world work actively towards 
this goal. 


‘The peace movement 
has come to occupy an 
important place in the 
consideration of dis- 
armament and arms 
control issues. The mor- 
al force of this move- 
ment is something that 
our democratically 
elected Government 
must take into account 
in formulating its poli- 
cies. We consider that 
dialogue with peace and 
disarmament groups in 
Australia is important 
courage the process of 
exchanges with them,’ 
said Mr Hayden in his 
Evatt Memorial Lecture. 
(Cover design of the De- 
partment of Foreign 
Affairs publication ‘Au- 
Stralia’s Present and Fu- 
ture Role in Disarma- 
ment and Arms Control’, 
printed in 1984). 
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Aid to Africa: Hercules aircraft 
arrives in Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 March: 


The C130A Hercules aircraft which the Austra- 
lian Government has made available to the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
for transporting emergency food and other relief 
supplies in the Horn of Africa arrived in Addis 
Ababa on 21 March and was handed over to ICRC 
representatives. The aircraft will commence op- 
erations immediately. 
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Famine victims at the 
World Vision Camp, 
Lalibela, Ethiopia. 
(Photo courtesy of the 
Australian Ambassador 
to Ethiopia, Mr J. Shep- 
phard). 


The Government's offer of the aircraft, as part of 
Australia’s continuing assistance program for 
famine-stricken areas of Africa, was first 
announced by the Prime Minister on 1 December 
1985 following representations from Band Aid 
organiser Mr Bob Geldof. The Government has 
met all costs for overhauling, refurbishing and 
ferrying the aircraft to Ethiopia. As the Prime 
Minister indicated when this plane left Australia, 
the need for a second aircraft would be assessed 
in the light of experience over the next few 
months. 
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Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
Clashes in the Gulf of Sidra 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 March: 
~The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
‘Hayden, MP, today condemned the Libyan action 





: a: in-attacking U.S. aircraft in international waters in 
E the Gulf of Sidra. 


Mr Hayden said that the Gulf of Sidra was 
recognised as international waters by both the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

The United States counter-action was in re- 
sponse to the Libyan attack upon its forces. 

‘Clearly the situation could lend itself to escala- 
tion and calls for a balance between protection by 
the United States of its forces and its interests on 
the one hand and restraint on the other’, Mr 
Hayden said. 

Reports from Tokyo indicate that rocket attacks 
on the U.S. Embassy there today were the work of 
radicals protesting against the forthcoming econo- 
mic summit — and were not connected with the 
Gulf of Sidra incident. 

However, Mr Hayden added, that because of 
the current situation extra security measures were 
being taken in regard to U.S. and Libyan missions 
in Australia. 


IYP: Chinese ban on atmospheric 
nuclear tests 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed his appreciation of 
Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang’s recent announce- 
ment that China would no longer conduct nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere. 

Premier Zhao made the pledge on 21 March at 
a rally in Beijing to mark the International Year of 
Peace (IYP). 

Mr Hayden said that in disarmament consulta- 
tions with the Chinese in recent years Australia 
had encouraged China to join the existing regime 
of restraints on nuclear testing. 

Mr Hayden said that although China had not 
conducted a nuclear test in the atmosphere since 
1980 it was the only nuclear weapon State that, 
until now, had not officially stated its intention to 
refrain from atmospheric tests. The United States, 
the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom had 
concluded the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963 
banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, under 
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water and in outer space. France, although not a 
party to this Treaty, has conducted all its tests 
underground since 1975. 

Mr Hayden said that universal observance of 
the 1963 Treaty and the 1974 Treaty limiting the 
yield of underground nuclear explosions to 150 
kilotons would be important steps toward the 
conclusion of a verifiable comprehensive treaty to 
ban all nuclear explosions in all environments for 
all time. Mr Hayden reiterated that such a treaty 
remained a top priority for Australia. 


Books 


DUNN, H.A. and FUNG, Edmund S.K. (editors), 
Sino-Australian relations: the record 1972-1985. 
Centre for the Study of Australian-Asian Relations, 
Griffith University, Brisbane, 1985. 


Price: $19.00. 


Available from the Griffith University, Centre for 
the Study of Australian-Asian Relations, Nathan, 
Queensland 4111. 


This book is the record of proceedings of a 
conference on Sino-Australian relations from 
1972 to 1985, held at Griffith University in July 
1985. Topics covered include the political and 
strategic perspectives; economic, commercial and 
trade relations; agricultural exchanges, scientific 
and technical co-operation; and cultural relations. 
The book is intended to be of interest to a broad 
spectrum of people —- to government leaders, 
businessmen and academics and to students of 
Australian foreign policy. 


O'CONNOR, Michael. To live in peace: Austra- 
lia’s defence policy. Melbourne University Press, 
Melbourne, 1985. 


Price: $9.00. 


Available from booksellers or from the publishers, 
Melbourne University Press, Carleton, Victoria 
3053. 


This book makes a determined effort to stimulate 
debate on Australian defence policy. The author 
argues that the Australian community suffers 
badly from the refusal of governments and their 
advisers to take the people of Australia into their 
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confidence on defence matters. He suggests that 
the Department of Defence uses arguments of 
secrecy and assertions of special knowledge to 
stifle criticism, and that in general, the overall 
political neglect of national security questions in 
the climate of ‘no threat’ assertions has led to the 
creation of a Defence Force which lacks some of 
the most elementary logistic support and political 
control mechanisms. Michael O'Connor con- 
cludes that it is time that governments and 
interested individuals did something to counter 
the ‘benign neglect’ of defence policy which is the 
norm in Australia. 


Australian representation 
Ove rseas 


MARZH 
5 Panama 
Mr Richard Starr presented his credentials as 
non-resident Ambassador. 
18 United Arab Emirates 
Mr A.D. Brown presented his credentials as 
non-resident Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


MARCH 

6 Papua New Guinea 
Mr }. Winare presented his letters of introduc- 
tion as High Commissioner. 

27 Fiji 
Mr E. Kacimaiwai presented his letters of 
introduction as High Commissioner. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on international Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Australian Government Publishing Service (AGPS) 
bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, Australian 
Government Publishing Service, GPO Box 84, Can- 
berra, ACT 2601 Australia. 


Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 
‘My Dear P.M." Letters from R.G. Casey to S.M. 
Bruce, 1923-29. 


Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol, 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. i (1939) 
Vol. fli Ganuary-june 1940) 
Vol. IV duly 1940-Jjune 1941) 
Vol. V duly 1941}-June 1942) 
Vol. Vi July 1942-December 1943) 


Select Documents on International Affairs 
Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 
Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum 


Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9) 

Key Statements 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 


Report of the Committee to Review the Australian 
Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Committee) 


Other information on overseas aid is available from: 
The Information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 
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Australia-Singapore relations 


AUSTRALIA-SINGAPORE. RELATIONS 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the parliamentary lunch for the Prime Minister 


of Singapore, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, on 15 April: 


| am delighted to have you with us in Australia again. Over the years you have been a frequent visitor 
here and, while | hope that you have always felt very welcome, | think that you will have noted in your 
contacts with Australians a steadily increasing warmth and interest towards Singapore and towards East 


and South East Asia generally. 


When I reflect upon Australian perceptions of Asia today | see vast and welcome differences 
compared with 20 years ago. At that time many Australians viewed our region as troubled, even 
threatening. The intrinsic capabilities of the peoples of Asia for enterprise, sound administration, 
adaptation and co-operation were underrated. But that is true no more because Australians have 
witnessed the flourishing of all these things over the past two decades. 


When Australians think of Asta now they do not 
think of a region entirely problem tree — no 
region and no nation, Australia included, is that. 
But we think of admirable and in some cases truly 
remarkable economic growth performances, the 
effective combining of technological modernisa- 
tion with existing cultural traditions, examples of 
major policy transformations, as in China, and 
great achievements in building institutions for 
regional co-operation, notably ASEAN. 

Prime Minister, you have been one of the 
foremost leaders in this process of fundamental 
and beneficial change which we have watched 
unfold in Asia. You have presided over two 
decades of strong economic growth. Taking as a 
starting point Singapore's central role as an 
entrepot and a transport and communications hub 
it has become an economic metropolis for all of 
South East Asia, 

This performance by your country has been part 
of the wider phenomenon of the surge ahead of 
the so called newly industrialised countries. This, 
in combination with the earlier ascendancy of 
Japan to the status of a major global and regional 
economic force, has made the Pacific Rim the 
area of greatest economic dynamism in the world 
in recent times. Through the same period as these 
changes were occurring in Asia, Australians were 
steadily coming to terms with a new and different 
world, a world in which our interests became 
closely interwoven with the countries of our 
region. 

The significance to Australia of Asia and the 
Pacific had already become apparent in strategic 
and security terms before it was apparent in 
economic terms. The dramatic economic change 
for us came with the impact on our trade patterns 
of two developments. The first was the rapid 
economic development of Japan. The second was 
the entry of Britain into the European community, 
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a grouping whose policies have subsequently had 
significant impact on traditional Australian ex- 
ports. The first of these changes led to Japan 
becoming Australia’s major trading partner and 
the second to the disintegration of our predomi- 
nantly agricultural exports to Europe and, more 
recently, to competition in third markets from 
heavily subsidised agricultural products. The ma- 
jor re-orientation in our trade patterns, together 
with the shift to the Pacific Basin as the major 
centre of trade and economic growth, has 
changed the fundamentals of Australia’s interna- 
tional relationships. 

However, it is not enough simply to recognise 
that the inevitable reality of our geography, and 
autonomous economic forces in the outside 
world, have worked together to make it necessary 
for Australia to focus on Asia and the Pacific in the 
closing decades of this century. That conjures up 
too passive and deterministic a picture. | want to 
say instead that we will be an enthusiastic player 
in the economics of the region, embracing the 
opportunities which our advantagenous geog- 
raphical position opens up, and relishing the 
prospect of closer involvement with Pacific Rim 
economic growth. 

To accomplish this is partly a matter of our 
adopting appropriate policies in Australia itself. 
My Government is placing considerable emphasis 
on the development of a more dynamic and 
internationally competitive industrial base. This is 
reflected in our approach to industry restructuring 
and the movement to lower levels of protection, 
The Australian steel and car industry plans, and 
the extensive moves made to lower industrial 
protection to minimum levels on computers and 
other high technology items — items of keen 
export interest to countries such as Singapore — 
have together secured a qualitative change in 
Australia’s import regime. These policies will 
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contribute to our ability to increase our trade 
within the region as both an efficient and competi- 
tive supplier of Australian products and as a 
market for goods from our neighbours. 

While Australia and Singapore will both benefit 
unilaterally from the development of our region 
we should also be alive to opportunities where the 
business interests of both our countries could gain 
from working together to secure joint venture 
projects or increased market opportunities. Our 
respective interest in the possibilities associated 
with a new, dynamic China seems particularly 
suggestive of such co-operative approaches. 

To note the vitality of Pacific Rim economies is 
not to deny or ignore current problems and the 
new challenges they pose. The international 
economic environment in which the region must 
operate is not an easy one. Poor Ccummodity 
prices, for example, are taking a toll on some of 
the major Asian economies as they are on 
Australia. | am aware, Prime Minister, that Singa- 
pore’s virtually unsurpassed run of economic 
growth has slowed. Your Government has 
embarked upon a substantial re-evaluation of its 
economic policies with a view to restructuring 
and re-establishing the conditions for growth. 
Singapore is not alone in facing that kind of 
problem but you are doing it with characteristic 
determination and purposefulness. But clearly no 
amount of sometimes painful but essential adjust- 
ment in the domestic economic policies of 
Singapore, Australia or any other country will be 
effective if it is stymied by trends in the interna- 
tional trading environment which are hostile to 
growth. Australia and Singapore share a common 
concern about developments we have observed in 
the international trading system over recent times. 
Trends towards protectionism and _ bilateralism 
ultimately are to the detriment of all trading 
nations. 

During my forthcoming visit to the United 
States and Europe | will seek to impress Australia’s 
concerns with protectionist trends and to highlight 
the extreme importance to all countries of ensur- 
ing the commencement of an effective and 
balanced round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN). Australia attaches particular importance to 
the issue of subsidies on agricultural exports. 
Australia’s interests in the new round, neverthe- 
less, extend beyond the agricultural questions. We 
also consider it essential that progress be made on 
other matters of mutual interest to Singapore and 
Australia. These include voluntary restraint 
arrangements, licensing arrangements, product 
standards and trade in services. 

| am very pleased with the response of countries 
in the region to my proposal that we jointly 
explore the scope for co-operation in order to 
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maximise our region’s influence on the new round 
of MTN. In particular, | wish to record my 
appreciation of the strong support that Singapore 
has provided to this process. Valuable progress 
has been made in identifying and developing 
shared perceptions in the preparation for the new 
MTN round. 

Over the years the relationship between Austra- 
lia and Singapore has developed great substance 
and depth. Not just the strength but the warmth of 
the Australia-Singapore relationship is reflected in 
the ease with which we are able to move in one 
another’s countries, the manner in which we are 
able to communicate, the way in which we can 
feel at home with one another and our ability to 
speak frankly but with friendship and understand- 
ing not only when our perceptions converge but 
when they sometimes diverge. 

Prime Minister, | am sure that you and Mrs Lee 
have felt this warmth during your current visit to 
Australia, as you have on previous occasions and | 
know that you will continue to feel it as you travel 
around our country. You are most welcome here 
among us and | wish you a most productive and 
enjoyable stay. 
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Israel: a contemporary democratic socialist perspective 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Zionist Federation of Australia, 


in Melbourne, on 13 April: 


As a person with a personal as well as professional interest in the experience of Israel from the 
democratic socialist perspective, | thank you for your invitation to address this 32nd biennial 


conference of the Zionist Federation of Australia. 


The Israeli experience is an expression of a history over many centuries of a people who have suffered 
unending discrimination. Massacre and expulsion; forced conversion and residential restriction ; 
proscription from public office, the humiliation of prescribed dress: these are some of the agonies which 
the Jewish people have had to endure over these centuries. 


Through all this time and this experience, the 
unifying and sustaining elements of religion and 
culture bonded communities otherwise diverse 
and as far distant from each other as Moscow, 
Baghdad, Vienna, Beirut, Morocco, Berlin and 
Jaffa. Jewish religion and culture guided the 
mournful caravan of Israel through the dispersion 
over nearly two terrible millenia: but to where? 


In the 19th century (described as ‘economical- 
ly, socially, politically and intellectually — the 
most revolutionary century in history for the Jews’) 
motive and purpose were injected into the Jewish 
quest for self-determination. The Jews, in that 
century, became beneficiaries of the Enlighten- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution and emancipation. 
it was great advance but, even so, not great 
enough. The tolerance of the times was tolerance 
within an ethos of rising nationalism in which 
Jewish culture and education were foreign influ- 
ences. Might | also hazard the thought that it was 
also an atmosphere in which the rising 
bourgeoisie felt challenged and perhaps were 
made insecure by Jewish intellectual and entrep- 
reneurial energy. The Dreyfus affair was a 
crudely-hewed, very public expression of this 
experience. 

Its at this juncture, when the Jewish experience 
turned to Zion for inspiration and purpose, that it 
is most fascinating to the democratic socialist. The 
turn was not in the direction of yet another 
bourgeois, laissez-faire State. Democratic social- 
ism and Zionism were, to use the words of 
Ben-Gurion, ‘two sides of the same coin, per- 
manently joined to each other in the crucible of 
the Zionist revolutionary experience.’ The new 
Jewish State was to be a pioneering State, trans- 
forming a class into a people. Grimy fingernails 
and calloused hands would be proud evidence of 
this revolutionary policy. 

The list is long and honorable of Jewish activists 
who worked both for a Jewish homeland for the 
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homeland to be governed by the emancipatory 
principle of socialism. Moses Hess envisaged a 
socialist Jewish commonwealth in Palestine, orga- 
nised on collective and co-operative lines, based 
on public ownership of land and the means of 
production. Nachman Syrkin outlined the princi- 
ples of the pioneering, constructive social praxis 
of Labor Zionism: ‘only by fusing with socialism 
can Zionism become the ideal of the whole Jewish 
people —- the messianic hope, which was always 
the greatest dream of exiled Jewry, will be 
transformed into political action.’ The remains of 
these great celebrities in socialism — Hess, 
Syrkin, Borochov, Katznelson — rest together in 
the cemetery of the first kibbutz near Lake 
Tiberias. 

The socialist blueprint for Israel was detailed, 
Peretz Smolenskin foresaw a progressive Jewish 
community whose residents would make a living 
from farming as well as commerce — a new 
society in the Land of Israel which would force 
immigrants to be spread over the whole socioeco- 
nomic spectrum. Herzl himself spent all his public 
life working to transform the jews from being a 
class into being a nation. In addition, he realised 
that such a transformation could not be achieved 
through the market mechanisms of the laissez- 
faire society. In ‘The Jewish State’, he speculated 
about the collective ownership of land and the 
abolition of private ownership of natura! re- 
sources. He saw settlement in Palestine through 
public housing, free education from kindergarten 
to university, a network of social welfare institu- 
tions, the franchise for women, urban planning, a 
17 hour working day — a new Israel which would 
embody the vision of 19th century utopian 
socialism. Ben-Gurion worked all his life for the 
goal of a Jewish working class, at home on the soil 
of the Land of Israel in a creative economy, taking 
part in a revolution against an oppressive tradition 
of many centuries. Kibbutzim, moshavim, co- 
operative and collective industries became the 
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economically productive pillars on which this 
pioneering social and political system was built. 

Hess, Syrkin and their colleagues were only a 
few of the Jewish intellectuals who dominated the 
radical movement in 19th and 20th century 
Europe: Marx, Trotsky, Lasalle, Blum, Litvinov, 
Mendes-France, Kreisky, to name some examples. 
The movement itself was active in the struggle for 
justice for Jews. Robert Owen, father of British 
socialism, campaigned for social and legal equal- 
ity for Jews; so did the Chartists. Owen helped 
organise a petition to the House of Commons 
urging abolition of religious disabilities for Jews, 
among other persecuted minorities in Britain. 
Charles Feorier, one of the founders of socialism 
in France, discarded earlier anti-semitic notions to 
argue 60 years before the Basle Congress that Jews 
should be helped to escape persecution in Europe 
by returning to Palestine and once more becom- 
ing a nation recognised as in Biblical times. 

| know that some of the notables in this radical 
pantheon have been described by Isaac Deutscher 
and others as non-Jewish Jews: Marx and Trotsky 
are examples. But it is claimed that even Jews who 
have put themselves outside their religion and 
community can, in the words of the American 
academic Harold Rosenberg, ‘remain together in 
a net of memory and expectation’. And Deutscher 
himself has described these radicals as ‘rootless 
only in some respects, for they had the deepest 
roots in intellectual tradition and in the noblest 
aspirations of their times’. They were involved 
with — because they were part of — the 
oppressed and subjugated classes. This is why 
they were an integral part of the socialist move- 
ment. And this is why they are fascinating to 
socialists to this day. 

The primary objective for which Jewish activists 
strove, from Herzl onwards, was the ingathering 
of the Jews to Palestine. In the debate over this 
objective — 100 years ago and since — it has 
been given various and sometimes contradictory 
reasons. Some of them were and are hard to 
understand by those not brought up in Rosen- 
berg’s net of memory and expectation. Others 
need no explanation: the principles they represent 
are universal. 

in the earliest days of modern democratic 
socialism, the emancipation of the Jews was 
considered a precondition for the liberation of all 
humanity. The reason was self-evident. Human- 
kind cannot be considered free if any part of it is 
not free for whatever reason: religion or ethnicity 
or cultural prejudice. The international socialist 
movement, therefore, had a special and formal 
interest in the Jewish problem, from the time of the 
Second International in 1889. Po’alei Zion (which 
represented about 20000 Jewish workers in 
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America, Russia, Western Europe and Palestine) 
did not succeed in obtaining formal representa- 
tion in the Socialist International until the 1920s. 
But Jewish emancipation and the establishment of 
a Jewish State were consistent subjects for debate 
in the organisation because of the efforts of Jewish 
and pro-Jewish delegates and latterly the active 
role of the body which became the Israeli Labour 
Party. After World War Hl, the holocaust naturally 
became a fundamental element in this debate 
among democratic socialists everywhere. 


| think it is true to say that many of us have still 
not quite come to grips with this most terrible 
moment in human history. The American writer 
Dwight Macdonald reminded us just as the war 
was ending that the Holocaust was a unique evil. 
The brutalities done by other people during that 
war were bad enough. But they were by-products 
of the attainment of certain ends. What was done 
at Auschwitz and Belsen, on the other hand, was 
an end in itself. I can think of nothing in all human 
experience with such terrible implications: not the 
destruction of the South American indians in the 
16th and 17th centuries or the Congolese in the 
19th century, not even Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Nothing in all the centuries of persecution could 
have prepared the Jews for it. It does give the birth 
of Israel a special significance. So, to use Shimon 
Peres’ words, an entire nation was rescued in the 
only way which appeared effective: gathering it in 
and settling it anew on the soil of its historic 
homeland. 


This development — the birth of Israel — is 
intensely interesting to democratic socialists for 
another reason. We believe that nurturing and 
protecting economic and social justice will be 
achieved by planning and building systems to do 
it. It will not come about by happy accident or 
helpful coincidence. With the early migration to 
Palestine and then the establishment of the new 
State, a novel society was created. A deliberate 
policy was pursued of land settlement and use, for 
which all the pioneers bent their backs, whatever 
their social or other ranking. One of the curiosities 
of Israeli history is that a State should have grown 
out of the organised labour movement. The army, 
Mossad (the national intelligence organisation), 
the national health scheme, were all functions of 
the Labour Federation. Health remains so to this 
day. | can think of no other country in which the 
trade union movement joined to such an extent 
with government and the private sector as provid- 
er of finance, housing, jobs and even information. 
Elsewhere, the institutions of organised labour 
were created within the constitutional and politic- 
al framework of the state. In Israel, the Labor 
Federation actually helped create the State. 
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So the desert was made to bloom -— to re-work 
the old cliche — at the same time as much of the 
old-style hierarchical class structure was made to 
wither. In a community which achieved what it 
had by trying to rely on its own labour, the old 
vicious caricatures of the Jew as capitalist middle- 
man or ghetto victim were wiped out. A social 
revolution had been carried out which disting- 
uished Israel from all the other ex-European 
colonies of the era. 

it is fair to say that the excitement we democra- 
tic socialists feel about the Israel, experience is 
being balanced by a certain amount of concern 
among Israelis themselves at some social develop- 
ments there. Yoram Ben-Porath, Meron Benvenis- 
ti, Shlomo Swirski, Charles Leibman and other 
social scientists are in fact posing the question 
whether or not these developments are helping set 
up class structures along ethnic lines. 

Before the 1967 war, Arabs predominated in 
such unskilled and semi-skilled occupations as 
agriculture and construction, The advantage to 
them of not having to do military service was 
more than neutralised by their being ineligible for 
the various allowances given to ex-service person- 
nel which form so large a proportion of State 
transfers and public services. Since the 1967 war, 
this economic and social asymmetry is reported to 
have worsened. Naturally, the situation must be 
seen in its proper context: continued strife in and 
around Israel, for example; incessant hostility 
from its neighbours; persistent rejection of state- 
hood by the Palestinians. Charles Leibman makes 
the point that — Ben-Gurion’s assurances not- 
withstanding — Israel has never been treated as a 
normal nation by others, certainly not since the 
Yom Kippur war. All the same, as Ben-Porath 
points out, such asymmetry ‘does not conform to 
the original and fundamental concept of the 
Jewish State’. 

Swirski has expressed the same kind of concern 
about social developments as they aftect Israelis of 
Oriental and African origin. According to Swirski, 
Orientals tend to occupy and, of course, compete 
with Arabs in the lowest paid and least skilled 
jobs. By contrast, Ashkenazim — both veteran 
settlers and new immigrants — are said to 
congregate in the government-managerial- 
entrepreneurial-technical occupations. Once 
again, this assymetry is reported to be growing 
more pronounced, in housing, education and the 
armed forces as well as in the workforce, and it is 
raising questions by Swirski and his Israeli col- 
leagues about the very nature of the social 
structure of Israel. 

One of the factors which made the Israeli 
experience so stimulating to democratic socialists 
was the way in which social planning was put to 
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work to break down ossified class attitudes and 
structures which could have been brought from 
Europe — and all this in a period of enormous 
stress. The judgment whether or not the experi- 
ence is successful from the democratic socialist 
viewpoint has to be made, not only on the 
practicalities but also on moral grounds. Has the 
result so far been equality in socioeconomic 
conditions, for example? Has the original system 
survived of co-operativeness and fraternity? {s 
israel, in Shimon Peres’ words, ‘a model society 
— a light unto itself and unto the nations of the 
world?’ 


Ben-Gurion, in his book ‘From Class to Nation’, 
emphasises that ‘instead of a people dependent on 
others, instead of a minority living at the mercy of 
a majority, we call for a self-sufficient people, 
master of its own fate.’ Shlomo Avineri, the 
political scientist and former Director-General of 
the Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs, argues that 
this ideal in 1948 is not the reality of today. ‘The 
degree of dependence of Israeli society today both 
on non-Jewish labour inside Israel and on over- 
seas aid is greater than at any time in its history,’ 
he said in his ‘The Making of Modern Zionism.’ 
Thus, Israeli society has developed what Avineri 
calls serious flaws which suggest ‘an erosion of 
Israeli society’s social revolutionary uniqueness.’ 


These questions, naturally, are ones for Israelis 
themselves to answer. It is difficult and probably 
unhelpful for those not directly involved in these 
complex matters to make a judgment about them. 
Nevertheless, they are of abiding concern to 
democratic socialists, both because of the interest 
the movement has in the Israeli experience and 
because of the vehement debate about them in 
israel itself and around the Diaspora. 


Israel has had no respite from difficulty since its 
foundation. Furthermore, as Mr Peres has said, 
neither the fathers of the Zionist Movement nor 
the founders of modern Israel envisaged two basic 
developments which have exercised a profound 
influence on the State. One was the constant need 
for the society to adapt from the pioneering phase 
to increasing scientific and technological change. 
The other was what Mr Peres called the ‘almost 
constant need to keep one hand on the defensive 
sword.’ In other words, Israel has faced almost 
endless pressure on the whole polity from the 
extraordinarily dangerous circumstances in which 
it lives. 

Both developments stem from the greater, the 
all-encompassing problem of how a just and 
secure peace can be established in the area as a 
whole. It is not my intention today to analyse at 
any length what the phrase ‘a just and secure 
peace’ might mean. | should, however, repeat for 
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the record the Australian Government's consi- 
dered view. The Government is fundamentally 
committed to the security of Israel and its right to 
exist within secure and recognised borders in 
accordance with Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338. The Government acknowledges at 
the same time the right of self-determination of the 
Palestinian people, including the right, if they so 
choose, to independence and the possibility of 
their independent State. The plight of the Palesti- 
nian people, without a home for more than 40 
years, is of profound concern within Israel itself 
and a crucially important element in the search for 
peace. During this 40 years, the Palestinians have 
become fragmented. Elements within their ranks 
have taken a road which. is unacceptable to the 
civilised world. The use of terrorism is a totally 
unacceptable way to pursue political objectives. 
The Australian Government recognises of course 
that settlement arrangements will have to depend 
on decisions made with the participation of and 
agreement by those most directly affected. The 
Australian Government has maintained this policy 
in its strong opposition to UN Resolution 3379, 
which in the Government's view, is a distortion of 
fact, inclined to exacerbate religious animosity, 


obstructive to the cause of just peace in the 
Middle East and a threat to the continued exist- 
ence of the United Nations itself. As Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, | have drawn these points strongly 
to the attention of Arab leaders and ambassadors. 
The Australian Government sympathises with and 
supports the objectives of the campaign by the 
World Zionist Federation to overturn a resolution 
which is mischievous and unacceptable. That 
having been said, let me return to Mr Peres’ two 
basic developments because they are not only of 
intense concern to democratic socialists but they 
will also have a determining effect on the possibi- 
lities of a just and secure peace. 

Israel’s economic performance is of concern to 
democratic socialists in two ways. For the reasons 
| mentioned a few moments ago, the Israeli system 
of central, co-operative planning is rare and in 
many ways unique. In this sense, it is a combina- 
tion of social experiment and leading light and its 
successes and failures should be objectively 
analysed. If Israel could devote all its creative 
energies to raising its own standards of living, it 
could help its neighbours improve theirs — in Mr 
Peres’ words, ‘whose real enemies are not Israel 
but poverty, chronic disease and illiteracy’. 





Masada, Israel, at dawn. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 
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The second of Mr Peres’ two influential de- 
velopments is pressure from its turbulent circumst- 
ances. Herzl confided to his journal following the 
Basle Congress that the first Jewish State would be 
set up within 50 years. He was correct, give or 
take a year or two. Not even Herzl could have 
imagined the reality of today, reached through a 
bewildering series of accidents of global politics: 
the ramifications of World War II, the death throes 
of the British Empire; the rise of American 
influence; the price of petrol. In its early days, the 
Zionist Movement would probably have settled 
for a Jewish spiritual or communal centre in 
Palestine without necessarily insisting on 
sovereignty. At the end of all the zigs and zags of 
historical accident, it had achieved its maximalist 
position: a greater Israel or control by Jews over 
the entire area of what had been Mandatory 
Palestine. 

in doing so, it has caught itself in a profound 
dilemma. One part of the dilemma can be 
expressed in a simple question. Do Israelis want a 
truly Jewish State or a binational State in a Greater 
Israel? Social scientists such as Benvenisti and 
Ben-Porath argue that Greater Israel is approx- 
imately 38-40 per cent Arab and that the Arabs 
there have a higher population growth rate overall 
(about 30 per 1000) than the Jews. Recent findings 
suggest that, though the growth of population 
among Israeli Arabs is higher than that of the Jews 
in Greater Israel, in the West Bank it is less. In the 
West Bank, of course, the Jewish proportion of the 
population can be expressed in single figures. The 
gap can be explained by the high rate of 
emigration by Arabs from the West Bank. Against 
this, the annual growth of population of non-Jews 
in pre-1967 Israel over the past 16 years has been 
3.1 per cent, compared to 2.3 per cent among 
Jews. Nature is thus working against the achieve- 
ment of a truly Jewish Greater Israel. It is possible 
to thwart nature, though in this case by leaping 
into another part of the dilemma. A Greater Israel 
with democratic rights for all who live there 
would not be a truly Jewish State. A truly Jewish 
State in Greater Israel would not be a democracy. 

lam not qualified to take sides in the matter or 
to offer advice with any great confidence. It does 
seem to me, however, that if any situation was 
designed for compromise this must be it. Israel 
would not be able to sweep the Arabs from the 
occupied territories or force them into a kind of 
apartheid there, even if it wanted to, because of 
the size of the Arab world and its influence and 
the threat of eventual intervention of world 
powers. Conversely, the Arabs could not destroy 
the Israeli armed forces, even if they wanted to, 
and the superpowers would not allow it. When 
two nations have good reason to claim the same 
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piece of land —- and world peace could hang on 
the result — there is no solution but to come to a 
compromise. 

In the meantime, the evidence suggests that the 
dilemma is causing distress in Israeli public life as 
well as mong the Arabs. Meron Benvenisti, who 
was a deputy Mayor of Jerusalem as well as being 
a distinguished social scientist, explained recently 
just how corrosive the issue is becoming. The 
deep question must be faced, he says, whether or 
not ‘the entire Zionist conception — can be made 
to fit the reality that has emerged — a new 
equilibrium between nationalistic objectives and 
humanistic values must be found. Zionism cannot 
escape the fate of other great liberating philo- 
sophies. Its failure to adjust to changing realities 
may turn it into a dark force.’ This is the final part 
of the great Israeli dilemma. Benvenisti’s deep 
question is about the genie who may be about to 
escape the bottle; about the point at which 
relatively benign views of the new reality, drawn 
from the great Jewish humanist tradition, cross 
over into hubris and beyond. 

Some people may detect the blackest irony in 
the fact that Israel’s incredible achievement in 
maintaining a sophisticated democracy in a re- 
gion most of whose mernbers fall short of demo- 
cratic norms could be actually aggravating its 
dilemma. In israel, even the most sensitive of 
policies attract constant, widespread and noisy 
advice. But | do not find this ironic so much as 
hopeful. People who have grown up with demo- 
cracy as their right as the Israelis have should find 
it hard to dany it to others. Perhaps Mr Benvenis- 
ti's deep question was already answered by 
Israel's present Prime Minister when he said in his 
book David's Sling that ‘the viability of a nation 
will be gauged todav by its standards rather than 
by its size’. 

This is the essence of the preoccupation which 
democratic socialists have in the Israeli experi- 
ence. The State of Israel was born at a conjunction 
of events forcing governments to appreciate that, 
though science had turned the world into a 
community, the world had not yet learned how to 
be neighbours. Into this situation, a State was born 
whose leaders and founding philosophers were 
determined on social organisations built, not on 
competition and regression, but on co-operation, 
fraternity and the constructive elements in human 
life. Social equality was a reason for the birth of 
israel as well as a continuing essential element of 
policy. This objective is not only implicit in the 
ideal of democratic socialism; it is also esseniial 
for its future. | hope this helps to explain the 
abiding fascination with the Israeli experience and 
great goodwill felt throughout the democratic 
socialist movement. 
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Nuclear disarmament: does Australia have a role 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, at a seminar held by the 
Australian Institute of Political Science, in Melbourne, on 13 March: 


Many Australians are deeply concerned about nuclear weapons and want nuclear disarmament. An 
even larger number believe, or fear, that Australia can have no role or influence in nuclear 


disarmament. 


With certain policies and determination the latter does not have to be the case. It is not today. The 
deep concern about nuclear weapons that exists within Australia has both external and internal sources. 


External sources 


First, there is the oppressive weight of the 
nuclear arsenals — the 50 000 nuclear weapons 
— which represents at least 5000 times more 
explosive power than all of that used in the whole 
of World War I. 

Since 1945 there has been a constant growth in 
the number and kinds of nuclear weapons In 
existence but it is only relatively recently that 
widespread, popular awareness of the madness of 
the nuclear arms race has arrived. 

The main psychological characteristics of that 
awareness have been fear, anger, rejection. The 
main political expression of it has been pressure 
for nuclear disarmament. This awareness and 
pressure is here to stay. Today, with the possible 
exception of France, no political party in the 
‘Western’ democratic world can be elected to or 
stay in office without a clear nuclear disarmament 
policy. 

Second, the period in which Australians 
thought that wars mainly took place elsewhere, 
particularly in the northern hemisphere and to 
some extent in Asia, and that nuclear war certain- 
ly would not touch or affect Australia directly, has 
vanished. One of the most sorrowful, if not tragic 
demonstrations of this perception is that surveys 
taken among our young people show that fear of 
ultimate nuclear annihilation is real. This, in too 
many cases, leads to nihilism or simply to 
dropping-out. 

Politically it spurs the Australian ruclear dis- 
armament movement, one of the main new 
characteristics of which is its assertion that Austra- 
lia is involved. The ‘old’ peace movement often 
seemed to be talking about other peoples con- 
cerns and were thus easily written off a5 ‘idealists’, 
or painted pink, especially after the Soviet Union 
took up the nuclear disarmament cause as a Major 
theme in the 1950s. Today’s peace movement is 
made up, overwhelmingly, of people certain that 
they are talking about Australia’s concerns. 

Third, the nuclear problem is perceived, cor- 
rectly, as by no means a static one. Three current 
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problems illustrate this: 

@ possible horizontal proliferation of nuclear 
weapons; 

è nuclear winter-nuclear famine; and 

@ the prospect of an arms race in outer space. 

In the early 1950s the world community set 
itself the task of controlling the spread of nuclear 
weapons. Its answer was the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) of 1968. The NPT has 
served the goal of nuclear arms control admirably. 
Without it we could, by now, have faced a world 
of 20 or 30 nuclear weapons’ States. Australia 
might have been one of them. Instead there are 
only five. The NPT is vital to Australia’s security, 
globally and because we live in a proliteration- 
sensitive part of the world. 

But there remains the problem of the threshold 
States — that small number of States outside the 
Treaty and which appear to aspire to a nuclear 
weapons capability. Public awareness of the 
proliferation issue —- which is remarkably wide- 
spread in Australia — has contributed to the 
political pressure for nuclear disarmament and 
restriction of our uranium exports. Public aware- 
ness of the fact that even limited use of nuclear 
weapons could produce a global climatic and 
agricultural disaster has also added to the political 
pressure for nuclear disarmament. 

lf any further pressure were required it is being 
provided by the ‘dream’, or is it spectre, of Star 
Wars. Few people in Australia receptive to the 
external factors and issues described above are 
likely to be seduced by ‘The New High Frontier’. 
Instead they see and fear the prospect that not 
only will the arms race not be terminated on earth 
but it will be extended into outer space. This adds 
to the political pressure for nuclear disarmament. 

This list of external sources is not exhaustive but 
it suffices to show some of the reasons for a 
wide-spread perception in Australia that the prob- 
lem of nuclear weapons is: a massive one; affects 
us, and, is dynamic. 

This perception has obvious domestic political 
and foreign policy significance. 
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internal sources 


First any discussion of the Australian anti- 
nuclear movement must start with our possession 
of some 25 per cent of the world’s known deposits 
of uranium. | have been involved with the issues 
of the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
the control of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy 


for over 20 years. | am certain that in no other 
-country has there been such a sustained, responsi- 


ble and principled ‘uranium debate’ as in Austra- 
_ dia. This is to our national credit. 

it is sufficient to point out, in this context, that 
the conviction which links those who would 
‘leave it in the ground’ and those who support 
limited exports under NPT, is the necessity of 
nuclear disarmament and the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. Their end is the same, their 
means different. | specifically ignore those who 
say we should sell our uranium to whoever can 
pay for it, because someone else will, if we don’t. 
Such people are not interested in nuclear disarma- 
ment. 

Second, there is the presence in Australia of the 
Australia-United States joint facilities. Specifical- 
ly, some people believe those facilities involve us 
in the United States’ nuclear weapons capability 
and also, as such, make us a nuclear target. It is 
also argued that their presence in Australia 
reduces our sovereignty and thus limits our ability 
to act independently on issues of nuclear disarma- 
ment. Because the joint facilities are thus seen by 
some Australians as hitting us with a ‘double 
blow’, that is, exposing us to nuclear attack and 
restricting our ability to pursue nuclear disarma- 
ment, demands are made for their removal. 

The personal problem I have with that 
approach, at the present stage, is that | doubt that 
their removal would do anything for nuclear 
disarmament and might instead weaken nuclear 
stability prior to nuclear disarmament. | certainly 
would not want to see the latter occur. Until we 
have nuclear disarmament we must do all in our 
power to ensure that nuclear weapons are never 
used. 

It is for the same sort of reason that | would 
prefer the nuclear weapons States to move direct 
to nuclear disarmament rather than to seek it 
through the creation of strategic defences. | 
believe the eminent American physicist Richard 
Garwin was right when he said recently — ‘If the 
problem is the ballistic missile, then eliminate 
ballistic missiles’. Garwin previously worked on 
American nuclear weapons. He has rejected Star 
Wars and now advocates nuclear disarmament. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 
614 and No. 7, July 1984, page 675. 
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| should also like to record that in my job | have 
never felt that our independence in the pursuit of 
our disarmament policies was limited by an 
external constraint. | have the clear perception 
that the same is true of the Ministers to whom | 
report. This is not to say that we always get what 
we want and when we want it, but our independ- 
ence in determining and pursuing our policies is 
unfettered. 

Third, underlying the concern about the joint 
facilities, but for other and wider reasons, there is 
a concern in some sections of our community 
about our alliance relationship with the United 
States, as such. This is a complex concern and 
cannot be easily summarised but I suspect that, to 
give it its credit, it is at root a form of post-colonial 
nationalism. | specifically leave aside the negative 
and sometimes prejudiced forms of anti- 
Americanism that can be encountered readily, 
Like any gross prejudices they lead nowhere, 
except perhaps to injustice. 

There is no doubt that such ‘nationalism’ exists 
in our community but it is also the case that the 
Australian people have consistently and over- 
whelmingly supported our alliance relationship 
with the Americans for the past 35 years. It would 
be misleading to suggest that the relationship has 
no wrinkles. It does and perhaps especially in the 
disarmament area which brings together vital 
issues of security and stability in the nuclear age. | 
will illustrate later, by reference to our work on a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty, how com- 
plex our alliance relationship can become. 

The point | want to register at this stage, is that 
for a good number of people concerned about 
nuclear disarmament a major ‘target’ of their 
actions is to change American policy and possibly 
to reduce what they see as our reliance on — 
some say sychophancy towards — America. This 
is one internal source of political pressure for 
nuclear disarmament. 

Fourth, there is, | believe, a factor of our 
national character or psychology at work in the 
Australian nuclear disarmament movement. It is 
often said that we are a materialistic people — the 
‘hip-pocket nerve’ is fabled as the most responsive 
part of our political anatomy. On the ‘spiritual’ 
side we don’t go to church much anymore. We 
rarely have heroes in public life, as so many others 
seem to require, indeed we have a deeply rooted 
tradition of suspicion of demagoguery and of 
those in authority. 

In the face of these characteristics it is Curious, 
to say the least, that our national psychology 
contains, | would content, passion — passion 
about moral-political causes. Our advocacy of 
nuclear disarmament today is shored-up by this 
aspect of our psychology. We are passionate 
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about nuclear disarmament as a moral-political 
cause. For example, my own Minister, Bill 
Hayden, has confessed to this moral commitment 
often and publicly. 

But another part of our national character is 
self-deprecation — as indeed the title of this 
seminar could be taken as implying or recognising 
—— ‘Does Australia have a role?’ Of course we do. 
We are a part of a global nuclear dilemma, 
whether we like it or not. For this reason alone, we 
have a role. The Australian people are deeply 
concerned about nuclear disarmament, for a 
variety of reasons, and want us to have a role, The 
Australian people are deeply concerned about 
nuclear disarmament, for a variety of reasons, and 
want us to have a role. It is thus within our 
freedom and consistent with democracy for us to 
take action, to have a role. 

| also stated, at the beginning that what was 
required for the exercise of that role was ‘certain 
policies and determination’. We have had both 
since the Hawke Government was elected in 
1983. We have had a role. 


Australia’s role 


First, we have taken the case to the two main 
nuclear weapons powers — the United States and 
the Soviet Union and have established with them 
a continuing dialogue on nuclear disarmament at 
the highest levels of government. What we have 
asserted in both capitals is that Australia is deeply 
concerned to see real measures of nuclear dis- 
armament implemented. We have asserted our 
interest and our right to be consulted and we have 
expressed our willingness to assist in the process 
in whatever way would be helpful. 

We have also sought their co-operation on 
important nuclear disarmament initiatives, such as 
the negotiation of a comprehensive nuclear test 
ban treaty (CTBT) and the preservation and 
strengthening of the non-proliferation regime. We 
have established, for the first time, a continuing 
process of bilateral disarmament consultations 
with the United States and the Soviet Union. We 
have also taken our case to China where again a 
continuing process of bilateral dialogue on dis- 
armament has been accepted and is being im- 
plemented. China has indicated to us that the 
recent shift in its policy towards the multilateral 
negotiation of a nuclear test ban treaty was partly 
a consequence of representations made directly to 
it by Australia. 

Similarly, we are in dialogue with the United 
Kingdom and France and naturally, with respect 
to the fatter particularly with regard to the 
complete objection expressed by all independent 
States of the Pacific area towards France's nuclear 
„testing program at Moruroa. | believe that France 


will come to realise that its relations with those 
States of the Pacific region should be freed from 
the pressure imposed by France's continuing 
program of nuclear testing far from metropolitan 
France. | might mention that in some other 
respects, for example, with regard to chemical 
weapons, and a shared concern about the preven- 
tion of an arms race in outer space, we have 
strengthened co-operation with France in the field 
of disarmament. 

The area in which Australia plays a leading role 
on disarmament is that of the multilateral disarma- 
ment fora. Australia is one of only 40 States, from 
the 159 member States of the United Nations, 
which holds a seat on the Conference on Dis- 
armament in Geneva. The Conference on Dis- 
armament is designated by the United Nations as 
‘the single multilateral disarmament negotiating 
forum’. Of the 40 member States 10 are down 
from the Western group of countries. Three of 
those are nuclear weapons States — the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France. This 
means that we are one of only seven Western 
non-nuclear weapon States community with a 
seat on the Conference on Disarmament. 

Analysing this position further, of those seven 
Western non-nuclear weapon States only we and 
Japan are not members of the major Western 
military alliance — NATO. These circumstances 
mean that we have a special role and responsibil- 
ity within the Conference on Disarmament, and in 
important respects a special freedom of man- 
oeuvre. The Conference on Disarmament meets in 
Geneva for about seven months of each year. At 
the end of its session each year, it reports to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. At the 
Assembly some two months is spent considering 
the whole range of disarmament items in the First 
Committee which is now given over entirely to 
disarmament and international security issues. 

We also participate fully, for one month each 
year, at the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission in New York. In these bodies we have 
pursued with determination the priority items of 
Australia’s disarmament policies and have sought 
to contribute to constructive results on all other 
disarmament issues. 

Our disarmament priorities are in fact in the 
nuclear field — a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty, the prevention of the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, a balanced and verifiable freeze 
on any further production and deployment of 
nuclear weapons, a cut-off of any further produc- 
tion of fissionable material for nuclear weapons, 
measures for the prevention of nuclear war, and 
the nuclear related issue of the prevention of an 
arms race in outer space, and recognition and 
support for the South Pacific nuclear free zone. 
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We have also strongly supported a convention to 
eliminate chemical weapons. 

At an earlier point in this paper | said | would 
exemplify the implementation of our nuclear 
disarmament policy and some aspects of our 
alliance relationships by describing some recent 
events with regard to the issue of a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

The General Assembly in 1983 provided the 
new Labor Government its first opportunity to 
promote its CTBT policy in the international 
community. In the previous assembly, in 1982, 
the United States had voted against the Western 
resolution calling for a CTBT. The United King- 
dom had abstained. Prior to the 1983 Assembly 
we entered into discussions with the United States 
on the likely terms of our resolution and its voting 
intentions. Those consultations were not conclu- 
sive. 

In the event, the resolution we co-sponsored at 
the Assembly expressed more sharply than the 
previous resolution ‘the urgent need for a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty’. It was adopted by a vote 
of 117 for, none against, 29 abstentions. The 
United States moved from its previous negative 
vote to an abstention. The United Kingdom also 
abstained. The task then was to translate our 
resolution into a mandate for a committee of the 
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‘Australia’s foreign policy has at its heart 
the maintenance of peace and the preven- 
tion of war’, said Mr Hayden in a speech 
at Macquarie University on 20 October 
1983. (Front cover design of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs publication Austra- 
lia and the United Nations). 


Conference on Disarmament (CD) in Geneva, to 
enable that committee to start work on a CTBT. 
We commenced that work when the CD session 
opened in February 1984. 

Extensive negotiations resulted in our tabling at 
the CD in June 1984, a mandate based on our 
Assembly resolution. We tabled that mandate on 
behalf of nine of the 10 Western member States of 
the CD. (France absents itself from the test ban 
issue). 

The CD operates on the basis of consensus and 
in the vent, the non-aligned and Socialist groups 
of States witheld consensus on our mandate. 
Some members of the Western group were not 
prepared to join consensus on the mandates 
tabled by the Non-Aligned and Socialist groups, 
so no substantive work was conducted on CTBT at 
the CD in 1984. What did occur was a fairly 
substantive debate on the issues involved in a 
Crew. 

In August 1984, Mr Hayden addressed the CD, 
in Geneva, expressing our deep concern at the 
failure to establish a committee.” He proposed 
that, irrespective of the state of those negotiations, 





2. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, page 
783. 
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the CD should move to establish the required 
international seismological monitoring network 
that would be required to verify a CTBT. A group 
of scientific experts established by the CD was 
already working on a global experiment with such 
a network, an experiment which subsequently 
was co-ordinated by Australia. At the General 
Assembly in 1984 we developed our resolution 
further, incorporating new seismic and other 
verification elements. 

The negotiation of that resolution and voting 
positions on it was difficult and protracted. It was 
adopted by a vote of 124-0-24, with the United 
States continuing to abstain but only after a Soviet 
attempt to remove its main operative paragraphs 
had been headed-off. 

In 1985, at the CD, we again explored the 
possibility of achieving consensus on our Western 
mandate. Prospects looked poor so we embarked 
on a wide-ranging negotiation with others de- 
signed to answer their difficulties and to elucidate 
our proposals. 

This lead to the development by us of a 
‘program of work’ for a committee on CTBT which 
was designed to illustrate how our mandate for a 
committee, together with our program of work, 
would enable the required practical work on a 
treaty to be conducted. This program of work 
received widespread support and a number of 
previously sceptical Non-Aligned States moved to 
endorse it. We tabled it on behalf of nine Western 
States in June 1985. In the end consensus on our 
approach and that of the other two groups was not 
able to be achieved. Thus again, in 1985, formal 
exploration of the possible negotiation of a CTBT 
and a good deal of political debate on the subject 
took place but a committee necessary for the 
conduct of practical work on a CTB was not 
established. 

Following the conclusion of the 1985 session of 
CD the Third Review Conference of NPT opened 
in Geneva. Australia sent a substantial political 
and technical delegation to that Conference be- 
cause of the extreme importance to us of this 
significant nuclear arms control treaty. Mr Hayden 
led the delegation and made Australia’s general 
statement on the Treaty. The Review Conference 
then entered into almost a month of intensive 
negotiations. l 

It is universally recognised that the Australian 
delegation made a major contribution to the 
positive outcome of the Conference. The final 
document of the Conference carries a very distinc- 
tive Australian stamp in virtually every section of 
it. Indeed that there was a final document at all 
was an achievement widely and accurately attri- 
buted to Australia’s efforts. That final document 
reiterated the call, made in NPT itself, for the 
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negotiation of a CTBT, with the United States and 

the United Kingdom indicating reservations about 

this call. 

The 1985 General Assembly commenced im- 
mediately following the NPT Review Conference 
and we decided that our CTBT resolution must 
reflect the outcome of that Conference and our 
program of work approach at the CD. In the event 
our resolution received a vote of 116-4-29. The 
United States and the United Kingdom voted 
against the resolution. 

We have started work again at the CD, in 1986, 
and in the opening month of February, when 
Australia held the presidency of the Conference. 
As president we have sought to reconcile diverg- 
ing approaches to the mandate. We are also 
pursuing further the establishment of the seismo- 
logical monitoring network, our national capacity 
in which field is being enhanced significantly. 

What can be said of the Australian role in 
nuclear disarmament illustrated by the above 
chronology of two and a half years work on a 
CTBT? | suggest at least seven things: 

è we have sought and obtained for Australia 
leadership on a major nuclear issue. Our role to 
this effect has been universally recognised; 

è we have acted independently on a basis of a 
clearly defined Australian policy; 

è we have moved the nuclear weapons States 
and some other key Non-Aligned States; 

è we have played a major role in defending and 
strengthening a vital nuclear arms control treaty 
~~ the NPT; 

® we have had some losses, or some instances 
where what we have wanted has not been 
achieved or not achieved fully or quickly 
enough; 

® but, we have drawn up some new and creative 
approaches in order to break existing dead- 
locks; and 

è we have been prepared to differ with major 
nuclear powers, including with our alliance 
partner, when the pursuit of our disarmament 
policies required this. 

The history of work on disarmament shows that 
it is possibly one of the most tortuous areas of 
international relations. A particular problem faced 
in disarmament negotiations, in the nuclear age, is 
that it is so deadly serious. The urgency of nuclear 
disarmament creates great frustration. The time- 
frame in which it must happen seems horribly 
unsynchronised to the time which the negotiation 
of disarmament treaties has required in the past. 

We can try to push nuclear disarmament as fast 
as possible — which is our policy. Our success 
will be determined to a considerable extent, by 
the policy and attitude of others. But we can 
influence them, as the past two and a half years 
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have shown. Our ability to influence them relies 
greatly on our own credibility. Such attributed 
credibility is based on: the substance of our 
policies; the skill and determination of our projec- 
tion of those policies; and, our sensitivity to the 
concerns of others. We have met that test on 
credibility on all of these counts. | am convinced 
that our success in carving out a role for Australia 
in nuclear disarmament has also rested on some- 
thing which | think is precious — that we have 
learned from our own history. 

| recently passed by a church in suburban 
Adelaide. It is a curious structure the walls of 
which are built of hand-cut sandstone blocks, the 
roof of which is of corregated iron. Notwithstand- 
ing this Curious mixture of materials, its design is 
bourgeois Anglican gothic. The inscription over 
the portal dedicates the church to the memory of 
our men who fell in the Great War of 1914-18 but 
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then goes on to assert that ‘they died to save our 
children’. 

| have nothing but respect for what Australian 
men and women did in that Great War but | 
believe we have learned from the terrible mistakes 
committed — from Gallipoli under the Empire, 
where | find it frankly hard to believe that our 
Australian children were under threat, down to 
the devastation of Hiroshima. We Australians 
have never shrunk from doing what we saw to be 
our international duty but we are no longer as 
gullible as we were in the past. We know today 
that the problems of the nuclear age are universal 
and that we have a right to participate in their 
solution. 

| believe we bring to that work the lessons we 
have learned from our own history and that 
peculiar passion | referred to earlier. | think our 
passion is being noticed in the nuclear age. 


Adaptation of UN poster. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


United Nations financial crisis: Australian statement 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr Richard Woolcott, to the UN General 


Assembly, in New York, on 29 April: 


The United Nations is facing the most serious financial crisis in the organisation’s history. 

This resumed session of the 40th General Assembly has been convened at the request of the 
Secretary-General to address this crisis. In his report, the Secretary-General has made it very clear that 
the financial problems are of such magnitude that they will have profound implications for the viability 


of the organisation. 


It is important that we all recognise the dimen- 
sions of the problem we are addressing. While the 
Secretary-General has been largely successful in 
focussing international attention on the financial 
crisis, there are still those who are inclined to 
underestimate the seriousness of the problem. 

in effect, we are confronting a shortfall of 
approximately U.S$.$275 million. It is only through 
total exhaustion of the Organisation’s financial 
reserves that the deficit can be reduced to U.S.$76 
million. It is regrettable that the situation has been 
allowed, year by year, to deteriorate so far. 
Without reserves, the United Nations will be left 
with absolutely no operating capital on 1 January 
1987. The Australian delegation believes, there- 
fore, that by focussing on the lesser U.S.$76 
million figure, we underestimate the full extent of 
the deficit. 

The true dimensions of the shortfall should 
serve to remind us that we face a long-term task in 
restoring the soundness of the finances of this 
Organisation —- our Organisation. it is not merely 
a question of immediate cash flow problems. 
Important reforms are required to restore financial 
viability and to improve budgetary practices. A 
beginning has already been made to achieve these 
reforms, for example in the establishment of the 
Group of Experts, but much still needs to be done. 
The process of reform will continue at the 41st 
General Assembly. 

The Australian Government accepts, without 
reservation, the Secretary-General’s judgment that 
the crisis is above all a political one. It has arisen 
from a disregard for obligations flowing from the 
Charter and from a lack of agreement among 
member States on such fundamental issues as 
programs, the utilisation of resources, the budget 
process and the apportionment of costs of the 
organisation. 

Mr President, Australia’s strong and steadfast 
commitment to the United Nations and the 
multilateral system is well known and will not 
weaken. The United Nations plays a vital role in 
social and economic development around the 
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world, including direct involvement in the deliv- 
ery of development assistance. It sets valuable 
standards in respect of human rights and goals for 
disarmament. 

The Australian delegation’s support for financial 
responsibility, economy and effective program 
delivery within the organisation reflects the great 
store the Australian Government places on the 
United Nations in its varied roles. We want to see 
the organisation stronger and more effective. We 
believe it could —- and should — serve better the 
interests of all member States, without any harm 
being done to the basic principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

Article 17 of the Charter provides that the 
expenses of the organisation shall be borne by 
members, as apportioned by the General Assem- 
bly. The Australian Government accepts Article 
17 as a treaty obligation. We have always met out 
financial obligations to the organisation in full 
and, as from 1986, we shall pay our annual 
assessed contribution in a single payment early in 
the calendar year. 

The Secretary-General’s report shows that at 1 
January this year some 90 States were in arrears in 
their contributions for previous years, to the extent 
of U.S.$242 million. At 31 March only 16 States 
—- Of which Australia was one — had paid their 
contributions for 1986 and owed no debt. This is a 
sad situation and measure of decline. | ask, how 
can the United Nations operate effectively it its 
members will not give support, when and where it 
counts? The Secretary-General’s report also 
shows, as another element of the financial crisis, 
that the deficit attributable to withheld contribu- 
tions for peacekeeping has increased from 
U.S.$60 million to U.S.$275 million over the past 
20 years. 

This is a debt owed, not to the membership as a 
whole, but to comparatively few States — some of 
them small countries, not well able to bear losses 
of any magnitude. It is also a debt owed not by the 
generality of the membership, but of a compara- 
tively small number of States. It is surely time that 
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the organisation stopped turning a blind eye to 
this ever-mounting debt, which has the capacity 
to create a crisis of its own. 

it is a matter for grave concern that for too long 
a number of member States have ignored their 
obligations under the Charter. Unilateral with- 
holdings of assessed contributions are incompati- 
ble with Article 17. They undermine the political 
credibility, the financial integrity and the prog- 
rams of the United Nations; they place unaccept- 
able additional burdens on those countries which 
do meet their financial commitments and which 
provide resources to the peacekeeping forces of 
the United Nations. We deplore all withholdings 
ana call on those member States which have 
failed to meet their financial obligations to take 
steps to end this practice. 

A second major reason for this financial crisis, is 
the late payment of assessed contributions by a 
large —- and increasing — number of member 
States. The Secretary-General reports that if all 
arrears were paid in full, the immediate crisis 
would be resolved. My delegation notes with 
satisfaction that several countries have indicated 
that they will be taking steps to reduce the level of 
their arrears. We urge those that have so far failed 
to pay their arrears, to do so as quickly as possible. 

Mr President, Australia shares the deep concern 
felt by the vast majority of member States over the 
current financial crisis; but we also believe the 
crisis presents us with an opportunity. 

There can be little doubt that, unless something 
is done to resolve the disagreement on the 
fundamental issues referred to by the Secretary- 
General in his report, the crisis will continue. 

At the 40th session of the General Assembly, 
Australia was one of a few major contributors to 
vote in favour of the 1986-87 program budget. We 
did so because we recognised that the Secretary- 
General had made a genuine effort to bring real 
budget growth under control. However, we also 
expressed misgivings about a range of expenditure 
proposals, personnel costs, the lack of priority 
setting and general absence of transparency in 
budget documentation. Most of the other major 
contributors clearly felt that their views had not 
been taken into account sufficiently in the budget 
process. Accordingly, they were unable to support 
the budget. 

Mr President, we must question the viability of a 
situation in which member States, which contri- 
bute approximately 80 per cent of total revenue, 
have expressed serious reservations about the size 
and content of the budget. Ways need to be found 
to give due regard to the views of the major 
contributors in determining the level of expendi- 
ture, so that future budgets have the support of all 
members. 
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Our objectives at this resumed session must be 
to begin the task of eliminating the risk of a 
perpetual or recurring short-term financial crisis. 
This requires a new consensus on a range of issues 
relating to the budget of the United Nations. We 
cannot leave this task exclusively to the group of 
high level intergovernmental experts. 

Mr President, my delegation is well aware that 
the search for such agreement will be very 
difficult. From the statements already made this 
morning, this is very evident. Agreement. will 
require political compromises between widely 
different points of view and it is essential to 
recognise that we cannot resolve the present crisis 
without making sacrifices. We acknowledge that 
some cuts will inevitably be ‘painful’ as the 
distinguished Permanent Representative of Yugos- 
lavia said on 29 April. But we will have to accept 
that some activities can no longer be funded from 
the regular budget. Unless we rebuild consensus 
on the budget, withholdings will continue to 
increase, and the United Nations will continue 
down a path of decline. 

My delegation does not agree with those who 
have argued that the resumed session should 
confine itself to the immediate short-term cash 
flow problems. We acknowledge that the group of 
high level intergovernmental experts has an im- 
portant role to play in relation to resolving 
long-term problems, but we must not abdicate our 
responsibilities as member States in the meantime. 

We need to think seriously about the underlying 
causes of the financial crisis and to begin the 
search for solutions. One of the first steps in this 
process is to identify what is wrong with the 
existing system, 

Perhaps the greatest single weakness of the 
present system is its inability to determine priori- 
ties in a clear and effective manner. Programs and 
activities are mandated by the organs of the 
United Nations, in response to the concerns and 
demands of member States, as expressed in 
majority votes. Unfortunately, however, the orga- 
nisation lacks an effective means of evaluating 
these programs in themselves and in relation to 
one another — and of differentiating between the 
useful and and less useful. We do urgently need to 
establish priorities and to focus programs to 
achieve substantive results, which will satisfy 
genuine demands. It may be necessary to establish 
anew mechanism to cover both the programmatic 
and financial aspects of priority setting in a 
co-ordinated manner. 

Unless we can improve the existing mechan- 
isms or establish a new mechanism which will 
enable member States to determine priorities, we 
will go on paying for programs that are neither 
needed nor effective. The resources of the UN are 
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finite. We look to the group of intergovernmental 
experts to put forward recommendations aimed at 
establishing an effective priority setting mechan- 
ism which will facilitate the deletion of low 
priority programs from the budget. This would be 
an important achievement for the group. 

In the interim, we call on the Secretary-General 
to identify those programs and program elements 
which, for whatever reason, are no longer meeting 
the needs of the membership. In urging this, we 
acknowledge that it is ultimately for the members 
to decide where the cuts are made. The failure of 
the Committee for Program and Co-ordination to 
perform this part of its mandated function rein- 
forces our conviction that there are serious 
shortcomings in this committee. 

Mr President, Australia has reservations about 
the expenditure reductions proposed by the 
Secretary-General in his report. We recognise 
fully that he has made a considerable effort to 
eliminate the short-term deficit and that, in so 
doing, he has identified a number of potentially 
valuable long-term savings measures. 

There is no evidence, however, that this exer- 
cise has involved a careful examination of perma- 
nent savings in areas of low priority. Too many of 
the proposals fall into the category of what might 
be called soft options; too few are aimed at 
permanently cutting back unnecessary and in- 
effective programs. High and low priority prog- 
rams alike have been affected, apparently with 
little thought about important longer-term issues. 
In this regard, we could support the comments 
made by the Permanent Representative of Yugos- 
lavia on behalf of the G77' that deeper cuts 
should be made in low priority areas like, for 
example, the Economic Commission (EC) for 
Europe. 

Frankly, Mr President, we had hoped for more 
carefully considered and substantial proposals 
involving deep and permanent expenditure cuts. 
The resumed session offered an opportunity to 
begin the process of reassessing United Nations’ 
expenditure, having regard to the resources avail- 
able. We regret that most of the difficult decisions 
will now have to be taken at the 41st session, and 
afterwards. 

We are also concerned at the Secretary- 
General's suggestion that member States make an 
advance payment of their 1987 assessed contribu- 
tions to cover an estimated $30 million in 
exchange rate losses. We are opposed to this 
suggestion in principle and are unable to accept it 
in practice. We note in this regard that substantial 
gains from currency appreciation in previous 
years — which in a better situation should have 
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been returned to member States — have gone into 
the budget. 

My delegation considers, therefore, that the 
Secretariat should identify further savings to Cover 
not only this projected shortfall due to currency 
losses, but to address a further short-term financial 
crisis in January 1987. The Australian Govern- 
ment has consistently opposed borrowings by the 
United Nations and holds this view even more 
strongly in present circumstances. Nor could we 
accept the proposed increase in the Working 
Capital Fund. 

To sum up, Mr President, Australia is dis- 
appointed that an effort has not been made to 
address some of the fundamental issues which 
underlie the financial crisis at this resumed 
session. We had hoped that the Secretary-General 
would have gone further in his savings proposals, 
on the basis of the Secretariat’s detailed know- 
ledge of where the cuts could and should be 
made. 

We are concerned that, important though it is, 
the package we have been asked to approve does 
little more than postpone the crisis for a few 
months. We urge the Secretary-General to make 
new efforts to identify further savings to cover an 
increase in the deficit later this year and in 1987, 
which he foreshadowed in his statement 
yesterday. 

The resumed session provides an opportunity to 
begin the process of rebuilding consensus on the 
major budgetary issues. We need to consider what 
we most want the organisation to do and how best 
to fund this. Australia is prepared to pull its weight 
and to play a positive role in this process. 

The United Nations is too important to us all, as 
the only truly international institution we have, to 
be allowed to wither away, or become enfeebled, 
because of our inability to meet the challenge 
posed by the present financial crisis. If we fail to 
meet this challenge, we shall all lose. 
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Australian resources sector: prospects for the petroleum 


industry’ 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Australian Petroleum 
Exploration Association's annual conference, in Adelaide, on 8 April: 


At this time last year, when | first addressed the Australian Petroleum Exploration Association (APEA) 
in Perth, the petroleum industry was facing a year of uncertainty about the likely extent of the expected 


weakening in the price of crude oil. 


We have subsequently seen the oil price drop from U.S.$28 per barrel to around U.S.$12 per barrel, 
Today uncertainty remains, but now the issue is how much further prices can or will drop, and how long 
the new pattern of dramatically low oil prices will persist. 


As | indicated to you in Perth, my firm belief 
then was that Australia could not expect to 
insulate itself from events in the international 
market place. An additional year’s experience — 
although it has been a heady time for all of us — 
has done nothing to undermine that view. We 
simply have to construct Australian energy policy 
against the backdrop of the world as we find it. 

The test of sound energy policy objectives, of 
course, is that they stand up in times of market 
volatility as well as in times of relative stability. | 
believe Australia’s basic energy policy objectives 
remain as sound now as they were in the 1970s: 
@ to attempt to ensure that an adequate supply of 

energy is available at all times; 

@ in relation to liquid fuels, to pursue in an 
economically efficient manner an optimal level 
of self-sufficiency over the longer-term; 

è to facilitate the efficient use of energy in 
Australia; and 

® to seek an equitable sharing of the benefits of 
energy resource development among the Au- 
stralian community. 

Underlying our approach is a determination to 
stay on course with basic policy objectives, 
resisting pressures to respond to short-term indica- 
tors — immense though those pressures may 
sometimes be, not least from those of you who see 
not only exploration and development, but your 
very survival, at risk in the present price environ- 
ment. 

It is from this perspective that | want to talk to 
you today about our assessment of the world oil 
market, the Government's petroleum policies, and 
the prospects for the petroleum industry ‘toward 
2000’ in the light both of the world situation and 
those policies. 


International setting 


The reality is that however much each of us 
might say, or think, from time to time that this or 
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that corner has been turned or bottom line 
reached, both governments and industry face yet 
another year of enormous uncertainty about 
where the world oil market is heading. 

It is instructive to look briefly at the events that 
have led to the current situation. The two major 
oil price shocks of the 1970s put in place the 
economic forces which dictated today’s market. 
The escalation of oil prices in the 1970s and early 
1980s led to a dramatic change in world oil 
markets. The demand for oil fell because of 
reduced economic growth rates, the effects of 
energy conservation measures and moves by 
consumers to replace oil by cheaper and more 
secure energy alternatives. 

Not only did the price signals encourage 
consumers to demand less oil, those same signals 
encouraged increased investment in petroleum 
exploration and development with the conse- 
quent boost in supply, particularly in non- 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) like the UK, Norway, Mexico and USSR. 
By 1981-82, a classic case of market imbalance 
was emerging. 

However, rather than allow the market to 
establish a stable lower price, OPEC attempted to 
sustain higher prices by cutting back on produc- 
tion. The result has been a major decline in 
OPEC's share of the market, from 60 per cent in 
1979 to about 38 per cent early this year. On the 
other hand, non-OPEC producers have benefited 
both through the ensuing higher prices and their 
greater market share. 

We have recently seen OPEC attempting to 
re-capture market share by increasing production 
and ensuring the sale of that production through 
‘net-back’ pricing. Inevitably oil prices have 
tumbled leading to what is now being described, 
perfectly accurately (certainly so far as this audi- 
ence is concerned!), as the third oil price shock — 
even if on this occasion the shock is caused by a 
price collapse rather than a price rise. 

some OPEC figures such as Dr Subroto, the 
Indonesian Minister for Mines and Energy, have 
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suggested recently that prices could recover 

quickly to around U.S.$20 a barrel. | am begin- 

ning to think, however, that an early return to such 

a level, say within two-three months, now seems 

rather less likely than | and others thought possible 

a few weeks ago. The main factors which incline 

one to pessimism in this respect are: 

@ the imminent seasonal downturn in demand as 
the northern winter comes to an end; 

è the lack of success by OPEC at its recent 
meeting in coming to any firm conclusion on 
production quotas (despite some cosmetic re- 
solutions on overall production targets), com- 
bined with the continuing and strong opposi- 
tion by certain key OPEC members to either 
any quota cuts at all, or to their bearing what 
they see as a disproportionate share of prop- 
osed production cuts; and 

è the continued strong opposition by major 
Western Governments to any form of interven- 
tion to cut production levels, highlighted in 
recent days by the strong White House denials 
of earlier reports of requests to Saudi Arabia to 
take some form of new initiative. 

Against this background, an imminent price 
revival is less likely than the prospect that prices 
could fall even further. How much further is a 
matter for speculation; all one can say is that at 
some level fundamental market forces must start 
to affect the higher cost producers, and move 
supply closer to matching demand. When this 
eventually happens, prices will stabilise and may 
begin a slow recovery, although the then ready 
availability of production capacity on a standby 
basis, awaiting the signs of a price recovery, 
would seem likely to suggest a stop-start process, 
with stability developing eventually at a modest 
price level. 

In addition to the impact lower prices will 
eventually force on higher cost production, there 
are important adverse impacts on the pre- 
production activities, most particularly in explora- 
tion, the prime area of APEA’s professional and 
commercial interest. 

What is happening internationally with explora- 
tion programs is very sobering. If it is the objective 
of OPEC members to disrupt the momentum of 
world-wide exploration activities, one can only 
conclude, unfortunately, that — in Australia as 
elsewhere — they are being successful. 

This newly emerging international outlook will, 
of course, have an important bearing on the 
policies we apply in Australia to the petroleum 
industry and, if these adverse circumstances do 
continue and become entrenched, we will need to 
look again at what is necessary to underpin our 
efforts to achieve energy security at a reasonable 
cost in the long run. 
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The cornerstone of energy policy in Australia is, 
as it has been now since the late 1970s, Import 
Parity Pricing of indigenous crude oil. The opera- 
tion of the Import Parity Pricing (IPP) has also 
become a significant factor in the determination of 
our overall budgetary and economic perform- 
ance. Because of this predominant position, it is 
hardly surprising that the IPP policy is once again 
the subject of some debate. 

An artificially high IPP — for example, one 
based on either a less than full flow-on of oil price 
reductions, or an established floor price for oil — 
has been advocated by some members of the 
industry as a means of maintaining the level of 
exploration and development activity. However, 
it remains the Government's view that adoption of 
this approach would impose unacceptably high 
direct and indirect costs upon the community as a 
whole and other sections of industry in particular, 
and would result in unacceptable protection of 
the Australian oil industry from competitive 
forces. 

Some companies with high levels of debt 
financing also see an artificial IPP as a short-term 
expedient to defer the triggering of harsh debt 
servicing arrangements with lending institutions. 
But | do not believe the Government could justify 
an artificial IPP —- which is in any event some- 
thing of a logical contradiction — on this basis. An 
additional consideration in all of this is that there 
would be considerable difficulty in reaching a 
consensus on what might be an appropriate floor 
price — in effect what activities were worth 
protecting or encouraging. 

it is because IPP is the key to investment 
decisions made in the industry that the Govern- 
ment has been concerned to maintain the credi- 
bility of the pricing system. To depart from the 
philosophy of the system would have created 
doubt in the minds of explorers and developers as 
to whether and to what extent future increases or 
decreases in world oil prices would be reflected in 
the IPP. 

In these circumstances the IPP would have lost 
one of its major assets — that is, its ability to 
reflect the market in a stable and predictable 
manner. 


The remaining issue of importance facing the 
Government in deciding its position on import 
parity pricing has been the economic and budget- 
ary impact of lower oil prices, in particular the 
balance to be drawn between allowing lower oil 
prices to flow through to the economy and the 
protection of government revenue. A full flow-on 
to the community — desirable though the effects 
on the rate of inflation would have been in the 
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short-term — would have been impossible to bear 
by reducing expenditure, and would accordingly 
have resulted in an unacceptable blow-out in the 
Budget deficit. 

Such a blow-out would in turn have placed 
pressure on the value of the Australian dollar, on 
interests rates and ultimately the level of inflation 
— with a resulting decline in Australia’s attractive- 
ness for investment, 

li the IPP does not continue to reflect closely 
world price levels, there is a real risk of instability 
arising from a major escalation in imports of both 
crude oil and petroleum products. Notwithstand- 
ing the reductions we have already made in IPP, 
there have been some significant imports of 
petroleum products, mainly gasoline. 

My information is that the bulk of these imports 
have been made by the major refining companies 
~~ some 165 000 tonnes in February and March. 
At the same time there have been two smaller 
cargoes, totalling about 10 000 tonnes, imported 
by independent marketers, and even though these 
cargoes represent less than 1 per cent of the 
national market on a monthly basis, they have the 
potential to become disruptive: indeed an impor- 
tant rationale for product imports by the refiners 
has traditionally been to fight price wars triggered 
by imports by the independents! 

The Government will continue to monitor the 
situation closely. If it becomes a serious problem, 
the decision to exclude independent importers 
from the crude oil allocation scheme will be 
re-examined with a view to requiring them to lift 
indigenous crude oil in proportion to their share of 
the domestic market. This can be made obligatory 
by the provisions of the standby duty legislation 
which became law at the end of 1985. 

There are also of course potential balance of 
payments implications which will need to be 
borne in mind. Our exports of crude oil — a good 
export earner in recent times (and | will say a little 
more on this subject in a moment) — have now 
come almost to a standstill. A simultaneous 
upsurge in imports of products would not help the 
balance of payments equation and clearly could 
substantially worsen it. | repeat that we will, 
therefore, be monitoring developments in this 
area very closely. 


Petroleum marketing policies 


Running hand-in-hand with IPP has been the 
domestic crude oil allocation system, or ‘partial 
allocation’ scheme as it has been since 1 January 
1985 after a comprehensive review during 1984. 
The Government reaffirmed its commitment to the 
partial allocation system in mid-1985 following a 
further review requested by some sections of the 
industry. 
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Partial allocation was introduced as part of the 
Government's general thrust towards deregulation 
of industry and was seen at the time as essentially 
an interim step towards a free market. We have 
indicated on a number of occasions that the 
scheme will be reviewed again next year to 
determine the feasibility of achieving a fully free 
market in 1988. 

In deciding to adopt and maintain this timetable 
of review, the Government has had to balance 
conflicting claims and interests of a number of 
different groups, inside and outside the oil indus- 
try. Given the volatility of the oil market, | am not 
attracted to any early change in the stated policy. 
The position remains that we will review the 
arrangements in 1987, with a view to introducing 
a free market in 1988 if we are satisfied that the 
benefits of proceeding down this path will exceed 
any costs which may be incurred in relation to the 
impact on exploration incentives, the continuing 
operation of an efficient refining industry, and the 
other matters that were addressed in the 1985 
review. 

One particularly aspect of the partial allocation 
scheme — that of allowing the export of crude oil 
surplus to our domestic refinery requirements —- 
does, however, justify a mention at this stage. 
Given the current low prices for oil exports and 
the potential for a significant decline in crude oil 
self-sufficiency in Australia during the 1990s, 
some sections of the community have questioned 
the wisdom of allowing such exports to continue, 
assuming that the commercial returns are such 
that the producers want them to continue. 

Even in the current low price environment the 
Government believes that the advantages for the 
Australian economy from continuing to export 
crude oil — where possible — considerably 
outweight the disadvantages. Crude oil exports 
have been making a significant contribution not 
only to Government revenue — a result which 
flows in particular from the excise treatment for 
‘old’ and ‘new’ oil in relation to exports — but 
also of course to Australia’s balance of payments. 

In 1984-85 exports of all petroleum commod- 
ities totalled $2.8 billion and were Australia’s 
second largest export earner, after coal. The value 
of petroleum imports for the same period totalled 
$2.3 billion. At the same time it must be acknow- 
ledged that the significant contribution to the 
balance of payments by crude oil exports is not 
expected to continue beyond the next few years, 
and certainly so long as the current price climate 
is maintained will be reduced to much more 
modest levels. 

For those that argue that the export of Australian 
crude oil is incompatible with the reality of our 
declining self-sufficiency, the following points can 






moment to the calls that have recently been made 
to abolish or reduce it. But | should say at the 
outset that the Government does not believe that 
the ‘new’ oil excise arrangements have operated 
as any kind of significant disincentive to explora- 
tion. The first 3.15 million barrels of ‘new’ oil 
produced each year remain free of excise, and as 
a result the vast majority of new projects pay no 
excise at all. Further, the rate of ‘new’ oil excise, 
should it become payable, is modest. 

Of course, the Government's claim that RRT, 
RRR and ‘new’ oil excise provide an attractive 
regime for the industry can only be assessed by 
comparison with taxation regimes operating over- 
seas — Our competitors for investment funds. In 
this respect, it is my view — and one shared by 
many in the industry — that Australia’s tax 
regimes remain very competitive. With a max- 
imum marginal tax rate of around 68 per cent, 
Australia is in the same league as the U.S. and 
Canada, and is considerably more attractive than 
the UK, Norway, Indonesia and many other 
countries where marginal tax rates are commonly 
well in excess of 80 per cent. Add to this the 
excise free status of over three million barrels of 
oil a year for new onshore projects and the 
approximately 30 per cent rate of return earned 
before RRT-RRR applies, clearly Australia has an 
attractive front-end tax free regime for ‘new’ oil 
developments. Indeed | had a well known interna- 
tional resource law specialist in my office the 
other day who described, rather disconcertingly, 
our resource rent tax regime as ‘just a fancy way 
for government to earn nothing’! 

In recent weeks there have been numerous calls 
for the Federal Government to reduce the level of 
excise on both ‘new’ and ‘old’ oil. These propos- 
als have been justified on various grounds includ- 
ing the need for an incentive to encourage 
ongoing exploration activity and the need to give 
some relief to those producers facing dire finan- 
cial problems because of debt servicing commit- 
ments. 

In response to these representations, | have set 
in train a full scale review of all the various 
proposals which have been put to me, and their 
implications. Consistently with the way in which | 
have tried to handle policy issues since assuming 
this portfolio, | am quite prepared to look at the 
issues in a serious, in-depth way and consult with 
the industry although, in everyone’s interest, not 
take too much time about it! 

It will be appreciated that a very central factor 
in the Government's consideration of this matter 
will be the cost of excise relief, which could be 
very great indeed. In this context, however, we do 
need to define more precisely what we are talking 
about. For instance, if we were to consider a 50 
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per cent reduction in excise across-the-board, the 
cost would be as much as $1-1.5 billion for a full 
year, based on present price levels. But on the 
other hand, if we were to look at not just 50 per 
cent but full excise relief for onshore producers, 
then the cost in 1986-87 might be only about $10 
million. 

The latter point emphasises that in fact the 
Federal Government ‘take’ onshore is really quite 
small. In fact, it is very modest compared with 
State royalties, which apply to all production, 
usually at a rate of 10-12.5 per cent of the 
wellhead value. This suggests that any action the 
Federal Government might consider for onshore 
producers would need to be integrated with 
parallel consideration by State Governments as to 
what they might do to moderate production based 
charges on the industry. 

This leads us back to the RRT or RRR issue. Ina 
conceptual sense, those making representations 
for relief from excise, but not simultaneously 
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expressing any enthusiasm for resource rent taxa- 
tion, are really asking for the excise scheme to be 
applied as if it were an RRT arrangement — when 
revenues declines, they want the tax take to be 
reduced — but without embracing all the other 
elements of the RRT package. | put it to you, 
squarely, that we should be a little more thought- 
ful and realistic than that. 


These considerations highlight the fact that the 
real issues to be addressed, and this is a constant 
underlying theme of the representations | receive 
from the petroleum and mining industry generally, 
is the overall level of Government taxes — that is, 
both excise and royalties, and at both Federal and 
State level. The issue is one that clearly has to be 
addressed by the States as well as the Federal 
Government. We all share a responsibility for 
maintaining a viable and vital petroleum incustry 
in Australia. To my mind it suggests we should be 
looking closely to early introduction of a single 
profit related tax — the RRR — which can only be 
introduced in practice as a result of co-operation 
between Federal and State Governments of the 
kind that occurred in relation to Barrow Island. 


Cash bidding 


| could hardly conclude a review of the 
Government's major petroleum related policy 
measures without a brief word about cash bid- 
ding: this was, after all, a very significant issue at 
this time last year, although it seems to me that — 
as with quite a few petroleum policy changes — 
the pain has proved to be a little less in practice 
than it was feared to be in prospect. 

In proposing the cash bidding system for the 
award of petroleum exploration permits in 
prospective offshore areas, the Government 
argued, it will be recalled, that it provided the 
most efficient and equitable means of achieving 
rational permit allocation in these areas, with any 
revenue gained from the process being only a 
secondary consideration. 


i believe our recent experience with the permit 
areas released for cash bidding in the Timor Sea? 
confirms the soundness of this view. Notwith- 
standing industry opposition to the introduction of 
the cash bidding system and the collapse in world 
oil prices which occurred shortly before bids fell 
due, a total of six eligible bids, involving 16 
companies, were received for the five areas on 
offer. The successful bids totalled in excess of $31 
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million — well within the $20-$120 million range 
| had indicated as possible for the five areas. Three 
of the five permits offered have been granted, the 
remaining two not attracting adequate bids. 


The bidding round proved to be administrative- 
ly efficient, avoiding the need for lengthy negotia- 
tion and discussion of work programs ——- as was 
often the case for such areas under the work 
program system — and providing an eminently 
equitable and visible allocation process. The 
selection process was virtually automatic, within a 
few days of the closing of bids the successful 
bidders were notified, and within 30 days all 
offers had been accepted. 


Bearing in mind some of the other criticisms 
that were made of cash bidding last year, | think it 
is reasonable to say that there is no indication that 
cash bidding has reduced, or will in the future, 
exploration activity. For example, BHP, the head 
of two successful consortia, recently announced 
that, notwithstanding the current low oil prices 
and the need to adjust exploration programs to 
reflect market conditions, it would ‘continue a 
vigorous exploration program in the more 
prospective areas.’ 

It is also the case that cash bidding has not 
discriminated against the small to medium sized 
Australian Companies, judging by the significant 
number that took part in the six different bidding 
consortia. Nor has it increased the financial risks 
associated with offshore exploration. Rather, in 
comparison with the work program system, the 
cash bidding system, which allows companies to 
tailor their exploration programs to market condi- 
tions and still retain tenure on exploration areas, 
has reduced the risks associated with taking on 
new permits at a time of considerable market 
uncertainty. 


Exploration outlook and future prospects 


Let me finally pull together some of the themes | 
earlier foreshadowed, and say something about 
the exploration outlook and future prospects 
generally for the Australian petroleum industry. 


in the short-term, it is clear that the level of 
exploration activity will be significantly tower 
than the strong levels which have been achieved 
in Australia in the past few years. In the past few 
weeks numerous companies have announced 
details of reductions in exploration expenditure 
and the deferral of development programs. 

However, | expect we will continue to see a 
reasonable level of exploration activity during the 
remainder of 1986 and into 1987 as companies 
continue to explore the more prospective areas, 
especially offshore, over which they will be 
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reluctant to lose tenure. It is these same areas 
which are likely to contain the resources which 
will undoubtedly be the candidates for develop- 
ment in the 1990s. | also expect there will be a 
continuing incentive for companies to explore 
onshore for natural gas. 

The Bureau of Mineral Resources (BMR) recent- 
ly estimated that 158 exploration wells are likely 
to be drilled in Australia during 1986. To date 42 
exploration wells have been drilled onshore and 
12 exploration wells have been drilled offshore. 
BMR envisages that most of the decline in actual 
wells drilled will be in the onshore basins in South 
Australia and Queensland. Numerous companies 
operating in these areas are faced with high levels 
of debt financing and are expected to cut back as 
much as possible on ‘discretionary’ and high risk 
exploration expenditure. 

Clearly these companies face the greatest diffi- 
culties as a result of the dramatic fall in the price 
of crude oil and are the groups most likely to cut 
back on exploration activities. At this stage of the 
Government's review to which | earlier referred, it 
is not clear what, if any, short-term palliatives 
would reverse this situation, even if affordable by 
government. | hope | will not be thought unduly 
opportunistic if | say again that | believe that the 
difficulties currently being faced by these com- 
panies highlight the inherent problems of our 
production based taxation regimes. From discus- 
sions with a number of them | believe that RRR 
does offer a real alternative which would, if 
quickly implemented, do something to ease the 
current pressures, and do a great deal to rational- 
ise and guarantee the longer-term health of the 
industry. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that the 
future prospects for the petroleum industry and 
the direction of energy policies relating to it are of 
central concern to the Government. As most of 
you will be well aware, | have recently released 
the first two in a series of major discussion papers 
on the theme ‘Energy 2000 — A National Energy 
Policy Review’. | believe these documents will 
form a basis for public discussion and debate on 
the future direction of energy policy which | hope 
will assist in establishing a balanced and stable 
energy future to the benefit of us all. 

A central theme of the papers is the need for 
policy, while being sensitive to short-term price 
and market signals, not to lose sight of the 
underlying longer-term considerations. It is the 
case, as well we know, that longer-term oil 
supplies are still constrained; the resource re- 
mains limited, and the international trade in oil 
will remain significantly dependent on supplies 
from the Middle East. Prices will come back, in 
the 1990s if not before, first in nominal terms and 
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ultimately in real terms. Given the long lead times 
involved, strong exploration programs continue to 
make good hard-headed economic sense for those 
companies with the capacity to maintain them. 

| believe the record levels of activity achieved 
in recent years, prior to the present slump, can be 
attributed to a number of factors, including the 
Government policies | have spoken of today: 
maintenance of the IPP system resulting in stable 
dollar oil prices while world U.S. dollar oil prices 
were declining; marketing opportunities domesti- 
cally and overseas; attractive petroleum taxation 
regimes; a strong performance by the Australian 
economy, notwithstanding balance of payments 
difficulties; and the good prospects for further 
significant oil discoveries onshore and offshore. 

In short, activity has been driven by a combina- 
tion of market forces and sensible Government 
policies, the latter allowing those market forces to 
operate within a degree of regulation which 
provided stability. 

| do not support any suggestion that this proven 
combination of policies should be quickly dis- 
carded. While none of us want to see a falling off 
in Australia’s oil self sufficiency, it is not the case 
that we should avoid a prospective substantial fall 
off in that self sufficiency at any cost. 

It is our Government's intention to continue to 
pursue an optimum level of self sufficiency 
consistent with sound economic principles. We 
cannot get away from the fact that on all available 
estimates — including those made before the 
present oil price plunge — our level of self 
sufficiency will decline at a significant rate during 
the 1990s, and no matter how hard we try we will 
inevitably have to face the prospect of a greater 
dependence on imported oil. 

In the shorter term, the costs of lower self 
sufficiency will themselves be substantially re- 
duced, but it does remain the case that in the 
longer term the shortage of liquid fuels in Austra- 
lia, and the high cost of ensuring their supply, 
remains our greatest single national energy prob- 
lem. Certainly it is the theme which looms largest 
in the Energy 2000 review to which | have 
referred. 

The lesson that | think we all must learn and 
acknowledge is that none of us has all the policy 
answers to these problems, and that we will — 
Federal and State Governments, and the industry 
~— have to continue working very closely together 
to find rational and broadly acceptable responses 
to the ever changing environment in which we 
find ourselves. 

Certainly it doesn’t seem likely that there will be 
any shortage of topics for me and my successors to 
discuss with you at APEA annual conferences 
from here to the end of the century. 
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Marine transport issues 


Speech by the Minister for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, MP, to the Australian Coal Association 


Conference, at Surfers Paradise, on 23 April: 


The Australian mining and shipping industries have significant common characteristics. Both are 
relatively unprotected. Both must be internationally competitive to survive. Both face competition from 
countries with significantly lower standards of living and so lower labour costs. Later in my remarks | 
shall comment on the processes the Government has recently set into motion to enhance Australia’s 
shipping industry and enable it to work towards improved efficiency. 


Transport services, and their efficiency, will 
always be significant for the mining industry, if 
only because of geography. Most mines are 
distant from ports, and more significantly, our 
markets are mostly several thousand miles away 
by sea. 


Over the last 10 years, world seaborne trade in 
coal has been expanding rapidly. The movement 
world wide of 250 million tonnes of coal in 1985 
represents almost a doubling of the coal trade 
carried by sea in 1975. Along with the increase in 
quantity exported and moved by sea, there has 
also been an increase in the number of producers 
and the consequent competition for markets. 


Australia is now the world’s largest coal expor- 
ter. Exports have more than doubled in the last 
five years to a total of 88 million tonnes in 1985, 
over one-third of the world total. | understand that 
the industry anticipates exports in excess of 100 
million tonnes by 1990. In 1984-85 it took over 
1200 calls by vessels totalling over 100 million 
deadweight tonnes to carry our coal exports. 
These vessels visited eight Australian loading ports 
and discharged in over 40 ports world wide. But 
in 1985, less than 2 per cent of total NSW coal 
exports were carried in Australian flag vessels. The 
figure for Queensland was less than 1 per cent. 


The increased magnitude of the transport task 
has been accompanied by major investment in 
port and loading facilities. About $950 million 
was spent on new facilities in the last 10 years. 
Australia’s major loading facilities at Kooragang 
island in Newcastle and Abbott Point, Hay Point 
and Dalrymple Bay in Queensland are amongst 
the largest and most efficient in the world. 

Japan remains our major coal market although 
its relative importance to Australia has diminished 
over the last 10 years from around 80 per cent of 
total Australian exports to around 50 per cent in 
1985. This is due both to increased competition in 
this market and to diversification of Australian 
trade through the development of additional 
expanding markets such as South Korea and 
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Taiwan. Nevertheless, Australian coal exports to 
Japan have continued to grow. 

Australia also supplies coal to European mar- 
kets where our major competitors have significant 
locational advantages. The distance to Europe 
from Australia is more than one-and-a-half times 
that from South Africa, and almost two-and-a-half 
times that from the U.S. 

In these markets particularly, the transport 
component of the landed cost of Australian coal is 
most important and must be competitive. Our 
penetration of these more distant markets has 
been assisted by record low shipping costs. The 
coal industry’s access to this low cost shipping is 
due to the huge surpluses in shipping tonnage and 
the depressed charter market. In 1981, the freight 
component of steaming coal landed in Japan was 
as high as 24 per cent and in Europe 45 per cent. 
By 1985 shipping costs had fallen so much that 
the Japanese figure had dropped to 10 per cent 
and the European figure to around 20 per cent. 

Nonetheless, the total freight bill on Australian 
bulk exports has increased to around $2,500 
million in 1985. Cdal exports, the largest compo- 
nent, account for about one-third of this total bill. 
Since almost all coal moves in foreign ships, the 
cost to our invisibles trade deficit is a significant 
offset to the export earnings of the coal industry. 
While the coal industry is benefiting from current 
low charter rates, resulting from continued over- 
supply of shipping, the industry needs to also take 
a longer term view. 

Many ship operators are facing returns that are 
no longer economic. Revenues are insufficient to 
cover investments in replacement tonnage and 
often barely cover operating costs. International 
shipping has already experienced collapses of 
major lines such as the Japanese Sanko Line and 
Swedish Salen conglomerate, and many other 
ship operators face severe difficulties. A longer 
term view of the role of shipping needs to 
recognise the importance of stability and reliabil- 
ity, as well as the short term benefit of low freight 
rates. 
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Mr Peter Morris, MP. (AIS photo). 


| cannot emphasise too strongly that the key 
factor is the total landed cost of our coal — not 
merely the cost of getting it out of the ground. 

This total perspective needs to be adopted by all 
those in the industry if we are to make progress. 

We need to adopt marketing arrangements 
which allow greater control of all elements of 
these landed costs, to enable us to manage our 
competitiveness. We must rid ourselves of the 
notion that our coal has been delivered to the 
customer when it reaches the loader. Inefficien- 
cies in any of the links of the chain from mine to 
customer, weaken our ultimate goal — to sell 
more coal at profitable rates with the widest 
possible Australian participation in the total pro- 
cess. There is only one way we can achieve this — 
by servicing customer needs efficiently. 

This is the time when we need to be taking 
sensible steps to secure long term access to 
efficient shipping. It will not be as easy once the 
current supply and demand imbalance has work- 
ed itself out, as inevitably it will. 

The Government's international shipping poli- 
cies incorporate the following three key elements: 
è We want Australian exporters and importers to 

have access to adequate, economic, efficient 

and reliable shipping services; 
è Australian exporters need and deserve efficient 
shipping services. 

At the same time, we have a strong commitment 
to develop an efficient, competitive Australian 
shipping industry. 

è The development of efficient Australian ship- 
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ping needs and deserves the support of Austra- 

lian exporters. 

When our shipping industry does demonstrate 
that it is reasonably competitive, the Government 
is prepared to back commercial initiatives to 
enable competitive Australian ship operators to 
have access to the carriage of an equitable share 
of Australia’s overseas trade. 

Over the last three years there has been a 
number of significant achievements in Australian 
shipping policy. Nevertheless, many problems are 
so entrenched, and the world shipping scene so 
precarious, that further improvements will require 
more hard work by all interested groups. 

| have long been conscious that many factors 
contributed to the traditional uncompetitiveness 
of the Australian shipping industry. The cost of 
crewing is only one of these factors, although it is 
the one which attracts most criticism. In fact, it 
usually ranks third in importance after capital 
costs and bunker costs. 

Our Government addressed the burden of the 
capital cost of new Australian tonnage by intro- 
ducing accelerated depreciation and by extending 
the general investment allowance to include 
vessels operating in overseas trades. The general 
investment allowance, however, expired last June, 
for all industries. 

These tax incentives were instrumental in a 
number of Australian shipowners placing orders 
for new vessels, including BHP’s three new bulk 
carriers — the Iron Newcastle, the Iron Kembla 
and the Iron Pacific. These incentives were tied to 
more efficient crewing levels and have achieved 
reasonable results. An Australian bulk carrier, for 
instance, previously had a crew of 32. The 
crewing level for recently introduced bulk carriers 
is now 26, a significant start to improvement in 
shipboard productivity. 

We now need to move beyond current manning 
levels to the manning and operations of future 
Australian vessels. We have also initiated policies 
that are revitalising the Australian National Line 
(ANL), for which we have specific responsibility. 

When we gained office in 1983, we found ANL 
virtually bankrupt. It is now becoming a success- 
ful public enterprise as a result of a new 
commercially-oriented legislative charter, restruc- 
tured top management, a generally responsible 
approach by employees and their unions, new 
commercially competent management and a long 
overdue strengthening of its capital base. 

ANL achieved record operating profits of $41.5 
million in 1984-85, which contrasted with its 
record operating loss in 1982-83 of $18.8 million. 

International competitiveness also needs to be 
defined. We are working towards being competi- 
tive with developed maritime nations with an 
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overall standard of living comparable to our own. 
We cannot be competitive with non-commercial 
or sub-standard operators. Nor indeed could most 
other Australian industries. Australia recently 
played a significant international role in the 
formulation of a UN Convention on Conditions 
for Registration of Ships which focuses on sub- 
standard ships, unsafe and unfair operating prac- 
tices. It aims at improving standards of world 
shipping, as well as increasing the accountability 
of shipowners, whilst maintaining accessibility to 
efficient shipping services for Australian exporters. 

The Government has also been concerned at 
the poor performance of our shore-based shipping 
industry, that is the waterfront and related land- 
based transport and storage systems. This is one 
area where the Australian coal industry has made 
great strides with significant commercial invest- 
ments in specialised loading facilities, equal to 
any in the world. But even here we cannot rest on 
our laurels. 

Although prime responsibility for ports and 
road-rail services rests with the States, the Federal 
Government has nonetheless taken important 
initiatives. 

In September 1984, | established an Industry 
Task Force to examine ways of improving the 
productivity of our shore-based shipping industry, 
under the chairmanship of lan Webber, Managing 
Director of Mayne Nickless. The task force has 
produced two interim reports and is due to present 
me with its final report by the end of June this 
year. 

In considering future options for continuing 
improvements in waterfront productivity, the 
Government will take into account the recom- 
mendations of the Webber task force, and also 
progress by the stevedoring industry in improving 
its efficiency. It is extremely important for all 
parties to our export industries, including coal, to 
get together and work as a team. The coal 
industry, like most of our other primary industries, 
involves many sectors ranging from physical 
mining and management through to transport 
functions. 

Through co-operation and consultation, each 
party must see their role in an industry team, be 
aware of the problems occurring in other sectors 
and work together for the benefit of the whole 
industry. 

Each part of the operation is critical to the total 
performance, and all must work together to sell 
the product — price-competitive coal delivered 
efficiently to the customer's stock pile. 

This approach has been adopted by employers, 
unions and government in NSW through the 
establishment of the Hunter Valley Coal Chain 
Council. This is a major initiative, to which | have 
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been very pleased to give my support since its 
inception. The Hunter Valley Coal Chain Council 
and maritime unions have recently established a 
committee to consider maritime issues. The com- 
mittee should provide a forum for valuable 
dialogue and consultation. 

| now wish to focus on the future of the 
Australian shipping industry and the importance 
the Government accords to the current work of 
the Maritime Industry Development Committee, 
and to related industry consideration of possible 
future financial assistance packages to improve 
industry competitiveness. The Government sup- 
ported a major shipping industry-union mission 
last November to most of the major overseas 
maritime nations. The mission returned with a 
new perspective on the future of crewing arrange- 
ments applicable to the ship technology of the 
future, 

Following the mission’s report | established the 
Maritime Industry Development Committee com- 
prising members of the mission to implement its 
findings and recommendations. 

Industry and unions now have the task of 
working together to ensure that the recommenda- 
tions of the Mission are implemented by the 
industry. In undertaking this task, all parties must 
not lose sight of the fact that the seagoing unions 
cannot reasonably be expected to accept and 
adopt, virtually overnight, current international 
crewing standards, general purpose crewing and 
related training. It will take time, co-operation and 
goodwill. The task of ensuring that it proceeds as 
quickly as possible will be made easier if ship- 
owners support training programs and seriously 
consider investment in new tonnage, where com- 
mercially feasible. 

Australian shipowners, | understand, are cur- 
rently in the process of considering the types of 
assistance that might be required by the Australian 
shipping industry in the future to secure its stable 
development. | will, of course, be prepared to 
consider any responsible suggestions from the 
industry, bearing in mind that any proposals taken 
to Government will face stringent examination in 
a tight, but responsible, budgetary context. Any 
proposals for assistance must therefore have 
industry backing, be clearly and explicitly justi- 
fied, and lead to improved efficiency. 

| want to emphasise that the Government places 
great importance on the work of the Maritime 
Industry Development Committee in determining 
the detailed crewing requirements, organisation of 
tasks, skills and training pertinent to modern ship 
technology. The future of Australian shipping now 
rests in large measure with the committee, which 
represents the industry seeking to resolve its own 
future through co-operation. 
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industry adds its touch of beauty in the colours of the sunset; Newcastle, New South Wales. (Photo courtesy of the 


Canberra Tourist Bureau). 


Any future financial package which the industry 
may put forward will have to reinforce and 
complement adequate shipboard efficiency im- 
provements developed in the committee’s work. 
The task of developing an overall package lies 
with the Australian shipping industry. However 
they also need the support of Australian exporters. 

In my remarks today | have sought to outline the 
magnitude of the task of shipping our coal exports 
— and how | see your industry as an integrated 
chain from mine to customer. | believe it is 
imperative, if we are to achieve the best results for 
our customers and for all Australians, that we 
increasingly adopt a co-operative view of the total 
task and not see ourselves as isolated, indepen- 
dent parts of the chain — for we shall all lose in 
that event. 

| have put the case that efficient Australian ship 
operators now merit the commercial support of 
exporters, and that the current process of develop- 
ing the efficient Australian shipping industry of the 
future also needs the enlightened commercial 
support of exporters. Through the Maritime Indus- 
try Development Committee, Australian shipping 
has the opportunity to create the efficient industry 
Australia deserves and needs. 

| sincerely hope the challenge is taken up and 
that, through co-operative effort, we can see 
Australian coal exporters and their customers 
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increasingly using the services of a more competi- 
tive and efficient Australian shipping industry. 
BHP has shown that Australian shipping can be 
competitive. 

| was delighted recently to welcome the Iron 
Newcastle to its, and my own, home port. The 
lron Kembla is currently completing her maiden 
voyage and | look forward to the introduction of 
BHP’s third new bulk carrier in the next few 
months. The introduction of these vessels vindi- 
cates the Government's policy to assist efficient 
Australian shipping and is proof that Australian 
flag shipping can compete internationally. 

Despite problems currently facing the coal 
industry, and its need to keep costs as low as 
possible, it is of strategic importance that all 
parties to our export industries make a genuine 
attempt to explore the possibility of increasing the 
use of reliable Australian shipping on a commer- 
cial basis. In the long-term, increased commercial 
Australian flag shipping provides significant be- 
nefits to Australian industry, through greater 
security and control of our overseas transport task. 
It also has much wider benefits to the Australian 
economy. 

Success can only be achieved by a collective 
approach to the issues involved and an end to the 
adversarial attitudes and rhetoric of the past. Our 
Government will continue to promote that course! 
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Parliament 


U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative 
research program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 April: 


Mr Charles — | refer the Minister for Defence to 
recent press reports regarding the Star Wars 
program or, to be more correct, the Strategic 
Defence Initiative (SDI). How does the Minister 
propose to respond to the letter sent to him by 
United States Secretary of Defense Weinberger on 
27 March of last year which invited Australian 
participation in the SDI research program? 

Mr Beazley — There has been a lot of mis- 
understanding about the letter that Mr Weinberger 
sent to me last year. One is that the letter 
contained some sort of deadline which the 
Government has failed to meet. In fact, as Mr 
Weinberger himself made clear in a subsequent 
letter, there is no such deadline, nor has there 
been any pressure from the United States for a 
response. 

The second misperception, even more impor- 
tant, concerns what exactly it was that the letter 
was asking for. It has tended to be assumed that 
Mr Weinberger was asking for specific undertak- 
ings to participate in particular SDI research 
projects. That is not so. The United States has 
requested us to enter into broadly-based negotia- 
tions to establish the ground rules for any Austra- 
lian participation in SDI-funded research. Such an 
agreement would cover such issues as security, 
intellectual property and commercial implica- 
tions. Negotiations on these matters with the 
United States Government have been completed 
or are under way with a number of countries, 
including the United Kingdom, West Germany 
and Japan. 

The Australian Government does not endorse 
the SDI concept, and as a result we will not be 
entering into negotiations of any sort to establish 
an umbrella agreement of this kind for SDI 
research, This will preclude Australian participa- 
tion in research funded under the SDI program. 
The United States Government is aware of the 
Government's position, both on SDI as a whole 
and on Mr Weinberger’s invitation to enter 
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negotiations on an umbrella agreement. Cabinet 
will consider how best to handle any remaining 
areas of uncertainty which may arise, but that 
consideration will strictly conform to the basic 
policies which | have outlined. 


Taiwan: Australian Government 
policy on visits 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 April: 


Mr Braithwaite asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 14 February 1986: 

Did any officer of his Department have discus- 
sions with the Mayor of the Gold Coast, Alderman 
Dennis Pie, regarding a trip he proposed making 
to Taiwan, if so: 

(a) what was the nature of the discussions, 

(b) what was the outcome of the discussions, 

(c) who was the officer involved, 

(d) on whose instructions was he or she operat- 
ing, and 

(e) how did his Department become aware of 
Mr Pie’s proposed trip. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Yes. 

(a) The Department of Foreign Affairs’ advice 
was sought by the Office of the Town Clerk, Gold 
Coast, concerning travel to Taiwan. The enquiry 
was in the context of a possible visit there, among 
other destinations, by the Mayor of the Gold Coast 
and several councillors. The Office of the Town 
Clerk was informed of Government policy con- 
cerning non-recognition of Taiwan. It was noted 
that Federal public servants could only advise 
bodies such as local councils of Federal policy, as 
a factor to be taken into account in determining 
their own decisions. Other factors noted to the 
Town Clerk’s Office as having a possible bearing 
on any decision to travel to Taiwan by a Mayoral 
delegation from the Gold Coast were the growing 
links between the Queensland Government and 
China and any interest the Gold Coast might have 
in developing its own relations in China. 

(b) It is understood that the Gold Coast delega- 
tion decided not to visit Taiwan. 

(c) The initial enquiry from the Town Clerk’s 
Office was received on 28 January 1986, by an 
officer in the Department’s Consular and Pass- 
ports Branch and referred to the China-Korea 
Section. The Acting Head of that Section, Ms M. 
Marginson phoned the Town Clerk's Office on 29 
January to convey the views noted in (b). 

(d) As Acting Section Head, Ms Marginson is 
familiar with Federal Government policy on 
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relations with Taiwan and responsible for day to 
day inquiries which relate to it, and she was acting 
under the supervision of her immediately senior 
officer. 

(e) The Gold Coast Town Clerk's Office 
brought the visit to the Department’s attention 
through its enquiries on 28 January 1986. 


Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 April: 


Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
upon notice, on 6 December 1985: 

(1) Has the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, either on its own initiative or under 
ministerial directive, analysed the circumstances 
which allowed the crew of the yacht Ouvea to 
pursue its clandestine activities under cloak of 
false passports. 

(2) Is the Minister able to provide an assurance 
that immigration procedures will be tightened to 
lessen the risk of similar outrages being perpe- 
trated in Australia and those responsible finding 
protection in false identity documents. 

(3) Has the Department contacted the author- 
ities on Norfolk Island to see what practical 
assistance can be offered to them in the detection 
of people travelling on false identity papers; if so, 
has the Department been able to provide such 
additional help. 

Senator Grimes — The Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senators question. 

(1) No. 

(2) A number of actions aimed at the detection 
of fraudulent documentation have been taken by 
my Department in recent years and other actions 
are planned. These actions are set out on pages 85 
and 86 in the Annual Report of my Department 
‘Review ‘85’ under the heading “Document 
Fraud’. In summary actions already taken include: 
è specialised training for staff involved in im- 

migration processing and clearance work; 

è inclusion of sessions on document fraud within 
the immigration segment of training for Cus- 
toms Officers; 

è production of a classified training film about 
the detection of fraudulent travel documents; 

è the issue of bulletins to staff in Australia and 
abroad who need to know about the latest types 
of travel document fraud; 

è the provision of sophisticated equipment cap- 
able of undertaking a variety of tests on suspect 
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documents and the provision of document 

examination equipment suitable for general use 

by staff at international airports in Australia and 
at departmental offices at home and abroad; 

è recruitment of skilled document examiners; 

è the upgrading of document fraud prevention 
and detection activity to a higher priority within 
the Department; and 

@ close links with other agencies in Australia and 
overseas dealing with document abuse and 
fraud related to immigration matters. 

(3) Immigration and Customs Officers on Nor- 
folk Island (who are employed under the Norfolk 
island Public Service Ordinance) from time to 
time undergo training with both New Zealand and 
Australian authorities to familiarise themselves 
with the practices of both countries and to keep 
abreast of changes in policy, administrative proce- 
dures and techniques. 


Uranium export policy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 April: 


Senator Sanders asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Trade, upon notice, on 8 
October 1985: 

(1) Did a spokesperson for the Minister for 
Trade in an article in The Australian of 25 
September 1985 which related to a shipment of 
Australian uranium destined for Montreal (via 
Hamburg) and New Orleans (via Rotterdam) state 
that ‘the uranium had probably gone to a public 
utility in southern Europe’. 

(2) What is the total amount of Australian 
uranium involved in this shipment. 

(3) What is the quantity of uranium which is 
destined for Montreal. 

(4) What is the quantity of uranium which is 
destined for New Orleans. 

(5) Ils any of this uranium to be stored in 
France; if so, for what period. 

(6) Which country is to be the end user of this 
uranium, 

(7) What is the name of the public utility and 
the country to which the uranium belongs. 

(8) What are the names of public utilities in 
southern Europe, and to which countries do they 
belong, which have received shipments of Austra- 
lian uranium. 

(9) What evidence can the Minister produce to 
show that this particular shipment of uranium is 
not going to France. 

Senator Button — The Minister for Trade has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
senator's question: 
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(1) All the material in the September shipment 
is destined for end use in Japan and the Republic 
of Korea. No statement authorised by me was 
made suggesting otherwise. 

(2) to (4) The information requested was sup- 
plied to the Government on a commercial-in- 
confidence basis within the terms of approved 
contracts and, therefore, | am not free to disclose 
if. 

(5) See (9) below. 

(6) See (1) above. 

(7) In Japan: Shikoku Electric Company, Kansai 
Electric Company and the Kyushu Electric Com- 
pany. In the Republic of Korea: Korea Electric 
Power Corporation. 

(8) The Australian Safeguards Office has 
advised that they are not aware of any public 
utilities in southern Europe which have to date 
received shipments of Australian uranium. There 
have been three shipments to date of Australian 
origin nuclear material as natural uranium hexa- 
fluoride from the UK to France for enrichment for 
the account of ENEL of Italy. 

(9) The uranium in question is to be processed 
in Canada and the United States for use by the 
above utilities (see 7)) and is currently stored in 
the United States and Canada. | also refer the 
honourable senator to the reply given by Senator 
Evans on 22 February 1985 and incorporated in 
the Senate Hansard of that date at page 75. 


T See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 
page 111. 


New Caledonia: independence 
issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 April: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
19 February 1986: 

(1) Is an extreme right wing group of settlers in 
New Caledonia planning a coup in the crucial few 
days after the March election in that country, 
should the results not be to their liking. 

(2) Are there any plans to send international 
observers, especially to the sensitive areas, during 
the election period and just afterwards. 

(3) Would the Government support such a 
move. 

(4) Will the Government consider sending an 
independent observer to New Caledonia for the 
election period. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 
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(1) | am aware of reports, from certain non- 
government sources, that a small group of extreme 
right-wing settlers in New Caledonia might be 
planning an armed coup after the 16 March, 
French National Assembly elections. | have not 
seen any evidence to substantiate these reports. 
The Australian Government, nevertheless, re- 
mains concerned about the prospects for violence 
in New Caledonia. As is well known, the Austra- 
lian Government supports peaceful and democra- 
tic progress towards independence in New Cale- 
donia. 

(2) | am not aware of any plans to send 
international observers to New Caledonia during 
the election period and just afterwards. 

(3) No. | 

(4) No. 


Labour practices in the Philippines: 
working conditions for children 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 April: 


Mr Baldwin — | direct a question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. What action has the 
Australian Government taken to follow up allega- 
tions of child labour in the Philippines, contained 
in a report on Channel 9's Sunday program in 
November 1985? What results, if any, have been 
obtained? 

Mr Hayden — The honourable member tor 
Sydney raised the question of child labour in the 
Philippines on 19 November in this House. His 
question followed a report on Channel 9’s Sunday 
program, which depicted the large scale use of 
child labour in the Philippines fishing industry. 
The Australian Embassy in Manila carried out 
investigations into the allegations raised in the 
program following the issue being raised in the 
Parliament by the honourable member for Syd- 
ney. Embassy official raised the matter with 
officials of the Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the 
international Labour Organisation (LO). Officials 
also talked to the American broadcasting com- 
pany who made the program, the crew of the 
research vessel Soll, and a local member of 
Parliament. Following questions raised by Austra- 
lian Embassy officials, the ILO has given funds to 
the Ministry of Labour and Employment to start an 
investigation into the alleged practices shown in 
the report. The ILO is currently finalising a report 
on child labour in the Philippines. The Embassy in 
Manila will continue to liaise with the ILO on the 
results of its investigations. | congratulate the 
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honourable member for Sydney for having raised 
this matter in the Parliament and similarly con- 
gratulate the Sunday program on Channel 9, 
which brought the matter before public attention 
in the first instance. As a result of that conjunction 
of initiatives, action is now being taken on this 
matter. | hope that the final result will lead to an 
amelioration of the working conditions for chil- 
dren in the Philippines. 


Trade: sugar exports to the USSR 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 April: 


Mr Wright — Can the Minister for Trade 
confirm that Australia has concluded a major 
export sale of sugar to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics? What are the implications of 
this for the depressed Australian sugar industry? 

Mr Dawkins — | can confirm that recently a 
sale to the USSR of 150 000 tonnes of sugar worth 
around $30 million has been concluded. This 
comes hard on the heels of a contract signed 
between the USSR and the Australian Wheat 
Board for some $500 million worth of wheat. 
Given the circumstances of Australian agriculture 
generally, both these contracts are of enormous 
importance. It was my pleasant duty late last year 
to lead a delegation to the Mixed Commission in 
the USSR and among the delegates who accompa- 
nied me were those representing Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company Ltd and the Australian Wheat 
Board. It was my pleasure to represent their 
interests to the Soviet authorities. | am glad to say 
that the discussions carried on at that time, 
including those representations that | made, have 
borne such important fruit. 

| might also point that this comes as a result of 
the patient and constructive rebuilding of the 
trade relationship between Australia and the 
USSR. The Government has been careful to 
distinguish between trade and political interests 
with the USSR, but we have also been careful to 
rebuild after the damage that was done to that 
very important trading relationship by our prede- 
cessors. In order to solidify that trading rela- 
tionship, | had handed to the Soviet Minister for 
Foreign Trade just a few days ago a draft umbrella 
agreement to do with the trade in commodities 
between our two countries. As the Mixed Com- 
mission is meeting here in Canberra today and 
tomorrow and | will meet the Deputy Minister for 
Foreign Trade on 11 April, | hope that we will be 
able to advance the negotiations on that commod- 
ities agreement. It is important that we get trade 
with the USSR back on to a stable footing in the 
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interests of securing a better deal for Australian 
agricultural producers. 

On the question of sugar, | should point out that 
this sale allows us to have some cautious optim- 
ism about the circumstances of the international 
sugar industry. We have seen the price of sugar 
rise from an historic low of about three cents per 
pound last year to some nine cents now. That is a 
dramatic improvement. This Government has 
done more to rescue the fortunes of agriculture 
and extend the opportunities for agriculture inter- 
nationally than has ever been done in recent 
times. These hopefully improved circumstances in 
the sugar industry give added weight to the very 
constructive efforts that my colleague the Minister 
for Primary Industry has pursued in relation to the 
reconstruction of that industry in Queensland. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: U.S. reaction to the USSR 
weapons testing moratorium 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 9 April: 


Senator Bolkus — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of recent 
statements made on behalf of President Reagan 
which rejected the call for a nuclear testing 
moratorium because it was ‘not in the security 
interests of the United States, our friends and 
allies’? Was the Australian Government consulted 
on our security interests and our feelings on the 
proposed moratorium? If not, does the Australian 
Government agree with this assessment of Austra- 
lia’s security interests? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware that following Mr Gorbachev's surprise 
public proposal on 30 March for a summit 
meeting in Europe to deal exclusively with the test 
ban issue, the White House issued a statement 
which said, among other things, that a nuclear 
testing moratorium was, as Senator Bolkus has 
quoted ‘not in the security interests of the United 
states, our friends and allies’. A legally binding 
and effectively verifiable comprehensive test ban 
treaty to bring to an end all nuclear testing in all 
environments for all time is the Government's top 
priority in the disarmament field. The United 
States Government views this step as a long-term 
objective that would be acceptable in the context 
of broad, deep and verifiable arms reductions, 
substantial improved verification capabilities, 
greater balance and conventional forces and at a 
time when a nuclear deterrent is no longer as 
essential an element as it is currently for interna- 
tional security and stability. 
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Clearly, as Mr Hayden has pointed out in 
response to question without notice from, | think, 
Mr Langmore in the other place, on 18 March, 
there are, as a result, major differences between us 
and the Americans with regard to the timing of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. A moratorium is 
another matter. We welcome any interruption of 
the nuclear testing programs and we have wel- 
comed the Soviet moratorium. However, Australia 
does not regard moratoria as a substitute for the 
concrete steps that we are convinced need to be 
taken above all in the verification area to make 
possible the conclusion of a comprehensive test 
ban treaty. The Government regards effective 
means of verifying compliance as fundamental to 
the arms control process. We are confident that a 
comprehensive test ban treaty can be made 
effectively verifiable but we accept that prevailing 
doubts are real and must be addressed directly. 
The Government could not, as a matter of 
principle, urge any State to enter into an arms 
control arrangement that may not be effectively 
verifiable. 

The United States is fully acquainted with our 
views on a comprehensive test ban treaty and on a 
moratorium on nuclear testing. Similarly, we are 
fully acquainted with the United States views. The 
Government engages in a continuous dialogue 
with the United States on these and related issues 
at both the ministerial and officials levels. 


Apartheid: closure of Australian 
Trade Commission in South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 9 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 13 September 1985: 

(a) When will the decision to close the Austra- 
lian Trade Commission in South Africa take effect. 

(2) To what extent will the closure hurt Austra- 
lian exporters. 

(3) Will the South African Trade Commission in 
Australia continue unaffected by the decision. 

(4) How many officials are there in the South 
African Trade Commission, and will they continue 
to be able to promote imports from South Africa. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The decision took effect on 27 September 
1985. 

(2) It is not possible to quantify the extent to 
which closure will hurt Australian companies 
exporting to South Africa. 

(3) Yes. 
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(4) The South African Government currently 
maintains an office of the South African Trade 
Commission in Melbourne with a staff of two 
South African officials. There is also a Consulate 
of South Africa located in Sydney which employs 
a Vice-Consul (Commercial). The missions are 
able to promote imports from South Africa. 


U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative 
research program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 9 April: 


Senator Short — | preface my question to the 
Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce 
by referring him to his comment last week in 
relation to the invitation by the United States for 
Australian involvement in the Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SDI) when he said: 

While the Government was not supportive of Star 

Wars inevitably some research will be done in 

association with the program and we are not seeking 

to exclude people from that. 

| ask the Minister whether he is aware of last 
night’s statement in the other place by the Minister 
for Defence when he said: 

The Australian Government does not endorse the SDI 
concept, and as a result we will not be entering into 
negotiations of any sort to establish an umbrella 
agreement of this kind for SDL research. This will 
preclude Australian participation in research funded 
under the SDI program. 

In the light of that statement will the Minister 
confirm that no action will be taken to block 
Australian industry involvement in this research? 
Can he explain the extent to which he believes 
that this is likely to occur? 

Senator Button — | cannot give a definitive 
view on that matter at this stage because the 
Government has not formulated finally its re- 
sponse to the Weinberger letter about participa- 
tion in the SDI program. However, | want to 
correct the impression which Senator Short gave 
when he quoted something that | am purported to 
have said — in essence, that inevitably some 
research will be done in the SDI program. | did not 
say that. | said that inevitably some research will 
be done which may be seen as being relevant to 
the SDI program. I shall give some examples. 

Senator Short — You said ‘in association with 
the program’. 

Senator Button — in association with the 
program — that does not matter. | simply make 
the point that there is a somewhat neurotic 
clamour to say that because people disapprove of 
the SDI program, whether on grounds of interna- 
tional policy and the arms race and so on or on 
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scientific grounds, any research which may be in 
any sense relevant to the Star Wars program 
should not be done. That is an absurd view. As a 
matter of fact, it was put to me this morning at a 
press conference in Sydney that the over the 
horizon radar research being done in Australia — 
the Jindalee program —- had been designated by 
the United States as Star Wars research. | do not 
give a damn — if | might use that expression in 
this chamber — what designation the United 
States Government wants to place on research 
items, but it would be very silly, that designation 
having been made, for the Australian Government 
to say that there would be no further research into 
the Jindalee. It would be absurd. There are a 
number of examples of that kind. Mr Beazley’s 
answer given in the House of Representatives last 
night has a considerable amount of sense about it 
in the light of the Government's announced policy 
in respect of SDI. However, insofar as the fine 
tuning of that policy is concerned, the Govern- 
ment has not examined all the issues which will 
finally lead to a Government statement on those 
particular aspects. 


U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative 
research program 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 April: 


Senator MacGibbon — | ask the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate whether he agrees with 
Mr Kim E. Beazley, a senior Minister in the 
Whitlam Government and father of the present 
Minister for Defence, who said in a letter to 
Saturday’s West Australian in relation to the 
Strategic Defence Initiative: 

The United States has every right to develop the 

means of intercepting rockets intended to destroy 

millions of their people. If they find it, | hope they 
make this purely defensive weapon available to us. 

Does he not agree that this is a more responsi- 
ble view of the Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI 
than the attitude being taken by the Hawke 
Government, which is fundamentally pro-Soviet 
because it will not aid the Western democracies to 
catch up with the developments in the fields of 
laser and particle beam weapons that the Soviets 
have made? 

Senator Button — On several occasions the 
Government has expressed its view about the 
international ramifications of the SDI program. 
We do not agree with it on international grounds 
because we think that it is not contributing to an 
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appropriate environment for nuclear disarmament 
which is what this Government has sought and 
Ministers in this Government have said that on a 
number of occasions. It is not a uniquely Austra- 
lian view. It is a position which has been taken by 
a number of other governments and it is certainly 
one to which we will adhere. 

As to the honourable senator's characterisation 
of the Government's position on this matter being 
pro-Soviet, | think he would be capable of making 
that characterisation about almost anything we 
did. That is a comment which relates on him 
rather than on us. 


U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative 
research program 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 April: 


Senator Vallentine — | ask the Minister repre- 
senting the Prime Minister: is the Government 
aware that the Canadian Prime Minister wrote to 
United States Defense Secretary Weinberger on 
11 September 1985 stating that the policies and 
priorities of the Canadian Government do not 
warrant that Government's support of the Strategic 
Defence Initiative (SDI) program? In view of the 
repeated statements by responsible Ministers of 
the Australian Government that Australia does not 
endorse the SDI program, can the Minister say 
whether Australia has responded to the United 
States request for our involvement in similar terms 
to those used by Canada? If Australia has not 
responded, why have we not responded and 
when will we respond? Is the Minister also aware 
that the United States is seeking the application of 
strict technology transfer controls to all nations 
which participate in the SDI program? In the event 
of Australian participation, will these controls be 
put in place in Australia? Will Australia have to 
become a member of the Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee on Exports of Technology to Communist 
Countries and be subject to its edicts? In view of 
the heavy restrictions on technology and informa- 
tion transfer sought by the United States, can the 
Minister explain in what manner the benefits of 
high technology transfer to Australia will reach the 
civil industrial sector? How many years lead time 
does he anticipate? Finally, | ask the Minister: 
what powers are available to the Government to 
prevent academic or non-academic researchers 
based in Australia from taking Pentagon money 
for SDI research? 

Senator Button — As has been said on several 
occasions here today, the Government does not 
endorse the SDI program and, as a result, will not 
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be entering into any negotiations to establish an 
umbrella agreement of any kind for SDI research, 
such as has been entered into by the United 
Kingdom Government and | think very few other 
governments — perhaps one. | am not aware 
whether the Canadian Prime Minister wrote to the 
United States Defense Secretary on 11 September. 
| understand that the position of the Canacian 
Government on this matter is that it is not 
co-operating with the United States Government 
as a government but individual companies in 
Canada may or may not be involved in joint 
ventures. 

| understand that to be the position of the 
Canadian Government. | was next asked whether 
Australia has responded to the United States 
request. We have not responded, as a Govern- 
ment, to the Weinberger letter. We do not see any 
particular hurry about this matter nor, | believe, 
does the United States. In that sense there has 
been no formal response. But the Prime Minister, 
the Minister for Defence and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs have indicated the attitude which | 
expressed earlier in answering this question, that 
the Government was not supportive of the SDI 
program and that matter has been indicated to the 
United States Government. 

| was also asked whether the United States 
would seek strict technology transfer controls and 
so on. fam not able to say. If it did | think it would 
be counter-productive in its terms and it certainly 
would not be beneficial in terms of Australia or 
any other country participating in the program. | 
was asked to explain in what manner the benefits 
of high technology transfer to Australia would 
reach the industrial sector in Australia. | do not 
have to explain that in view of the matters which | 
have referred to earlier in this answer. } was then 
asked what powers were available to the Govern- 
ment to prevent academic or non-academic re- 
searchers based in Australia from taking Pentagon 
money. | am unable to say what powers are 
available. It is not a question that the Government 
has addressed at this stage. 


U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative 
research program 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 April: 


Senator Sanders — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Prime Minister and 
refers to Australia’s participation in the Star Wars 
program. Firstly, is the Prime Minister aware of 
reports that, in negotiations governing British 
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participation in Star Wars research, the United 
States of America has specified that the results of 
that research can be applied only to Star Wars and 
not to other potential users, that all patents arising 
will be the property of the United States and that 
British researchers will be bound by United States 
secrecy and security laws? Secondly, is there any 
reason to believe that any involvement of private 
companies in Australia in such research would 
not take place under the same arrangements? 
Thirdly, would this not result in a de facto brain 
drain from Australia? In view of the fact that one 
Australian firm, Newtech Development Corpora- 
tion, is already engaging in Strategic Defence 
Initiative research, what will the Government do 
to protect its stated defence policy opposing Star 


Wars as well as Australian security and 
sovereignty? 
Senator Button — | was asked firstly whether 


the Prime Minister was aware of reports about 
negotiations between the British Government and 
the United States of America in relation to 
participation in the SDI program and a number of 
conditions which are said to have been attached 
to those negotiations — that all patents will be the 
property of the United States and so on. First of all, 
| am not aware of the details of that and | doubt 
whether the Prime Minister is either. | do not 
know whether the British Government has or has 
not agreed to all those conditions. | would think it 
unlikely in view of the attention that it has given in 
past years to questions of technological sovereign- 
ty as distinct from technological subservience. | 
was also asked whether there was any reason to 
believe that the involvement of Australian private 
companies would take place under the same 
arrangements. There is every reason to believe 
that it would not take place under the same 
arrangements because they are not desirable 
arrangements for either a government or a nation 
in terms of inverse transfer of technology, if | 
might call it that. 

Senator Sanders also asked me about the work 
of Newtech. Newtech was engaged in research on 
advanced chip technology long before the so- 
called Star Wars program was invented. If money 
is going to that company or to a joint venturer with 
that company in the United States which comes 
out of the Pentagon's defence budget, so be it. 


South Asian Association for Regional 
Co-operation 

The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 April: 


Mr McGauran — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Minister will be 
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aware of the formation in December last year of 
the South Asian Association for Regional Co- 
operation, known as SAARC. | ask: has the 
Minister personally instructed that a message of 
congratulations be forwarded to SAARC? If not, 
why has the Minister ignored the importance of 
the sub-region to Australia, particularly in relation 
to the need for co-operation between India and 
Pakistan over non-proliferation issues? If he has 
sent a message, what concrete proposals does the 
Minister have for improving trade, cultural and 
defence contacts with that region? 

Mr Hayden — In reply to the honourable 
member’s question, | am not too sure whether | 
sent a message of congratulations, but if | did not | 
would accept a rebuke. | will see whether such a 
message did go. Our concern about our rela- 
tionship with the countries of the Indian subconti- 
nent is quite evident from the fact that last year | 
made an official visit to the several countries of 
that region, which is near to us and of concern 
and interest to us. It was an important visit. We 
have some aid involvement in the region but it is 
not large. The problem is that the populations of 
those countries generally are so huge that the sort 
of contribution Australia could make in terms 
relative to need is quite miniscule. That is not a 
justification for not making an effort and as our 
opportunity to improve our contributions in the 
aid field develops — and that is determined very 
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much by economic circumstances and that deci- 
sions that mandatorily arise from that — we will 
so improve them. 

We are looking forward to a visit from the Prime 
Minister of India. Our Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
had extensive discussions with the Indian Prime 
Minister at the Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting in the Caribbean last year and it is 
quite evident that the relationship between the 
two men was very positive. That is evidenced by 
the keenness of the Indian Prime Minister to visit 
Australia at an early opportunity. The date has yet 
to be determined, but we trust that it is not too far 
distant. 

In relation to trade, this is a much more 
appropriate matter for my colleague the Minister 
for Trade, but | should point out that the opportu- 
nities for trade development are matters for both 
the private and public sectors and they are 
influenced very much by complementary trading 
openings developing. Those are matters which the 
newly conceived Austrade will be purposefully 
pursuing. Austrade, which is now in place, is a 
concept of the Minister for Trade. On the matter of 
defence exchanges the best | can say there, apart 
from pointing out that if the honourable member 
wants a definitive answer he should speak to the 
Minister for Defence, is that from my recollection 
of my visit there last year, Australian military 
officers go to the military college in India on 
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exchange. The relationship, although not exten- 
sive and not terribly well developed compared 
with that with countries in our immediate region 
~~ and there are clear reasons for that — is, 
nonetheless, one of notable resilience and there is 
the opportunity to develop it as that opportunity 
presents itself, 


Middle East: alleged Libyan threats 
to Australian war graves 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 9 April: 


Senator Maguire — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Veterans’ Affairs. | believe that the 
Minister would be aware of comments in the 
media attributed to Messrs Peacock and Fischer, 
Opposition spokesmen on foreign affairs and 
veterans’ affairs respectively, that Australia should 
sever all diplomatic ties with Libya if Colonel 
Gaddafi followed through with threats to bulldoze 
Australian war graves in Libya. Is the Minister 
aware of any real threat to Australian war graves 
expressed by Colonel Gaddafi? Is the Common- 
wealth War Grave Commission in London moni- 
toring the position? What is the latest advice to the 
Minister from the Director of the office of Austra- 
lian War Graves? 

Senator Gietzelt — | am aware of a beat-up 
story that has been published in one of the 
newspapers suggesting that possibly there is de- 
secration of Commonwealth war graves in Libya. 
There is little substance to the story and a lot of 
exaggeration. Largely, one can say that a number 
of people have responded to this news item 
without there being any foundation to the original 
story. However, following the media reports 
which appeared in the Australian newspaper on 4 
April, the Office of Australian War Graves sought 
advice from the Commonwealth War Graves 
Commission in London. | am advised that the 
Commission has no information suggesting that 
the security of the Commonwealth war graves is 
currently threatened. There are some 7000 war 
graves of Commonwealth veterans, a little fewer 
than 1000 of which are of Australians. 

The Mike Carlton announcement appears to 
have been based upon a speculative item in the 
British Daily Telegraph of 2 April that suggested 
that Libya was requesting rent. In no way have we 
established, beyond what was on the Mike 
Carlton show, that the use of bulldozers would be 
involved in this particular war graves area. My 
advice is that there is no substance to the 
statement made in the media, and the Common- 
wealth War Graves Commission has undertaken 
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to keep us advised should there be any change in 
the situation. The outrageous statements that there 
was some serious challenge to the sanctity of the 
war graves in Libya that were made by Mr 
Peacock and Mr Fischer, who sought to com- 
pound the issue even further, deserve outright 
condemnation by the Parliament. The latest 
advice | have, received yesterday, is that my 
Department, having discussed the matter with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and a representative 
of the Libyan People’s Bureau in Australia, con- 
firms that there has been no desecration, that the 
cemeteries are well maintained, that they are 
inspected regularly by the Italian Embassy and 
that they are maintained particularly by the locally 
engaged staff and supervised by staff from the 
United Kingdom. | repudiate any suggestion that 
the Commonwealth war graves section or the 
Australian war graves section is under any threat 
from Colonel Gaddafi or the Libyan Government. 


UN: Australia’s vote on nuclear tests 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 9 April: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
14 March 1986: 

(1) Did Australia abstain from voting on Item 
No. 50 (Vote number 3 of Meeting number 113, 
Resolution number 40/80B) in the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on 12 December 1985. 

(2) Was the subject of the vote ‘The cessation 
of all test explosions of nuclear weapons’. 

(3) Did 121 nations vote for the Resolution, 
three vote against it and 24 abstain. 

(4) Did Australia abstain; if so, why, and who 
took the decision. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Yes. Australia abstained on the resolution in 
question primarily because it did not provide for 
the development of adequate means of verifica- 
tion of compliance with a comprehensive test ban 
treaty (CTBT). The issue of verification is impor- 
tant but technically difficult and, in our view, 
should be given the utmost attention in a body like 
the Conference on Disarmament. 

For this same reason, we also had difficulty with 
the call in the resolution in question for a 
moratorium on testing to precede the negotiation 
and establishment of appropriate means of verify- 
ing such a moratorium. Australia is not opposed to 
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a moratorium on nuclear testing but as a matter of 
principle we could not support a call on the 
nuclear weapon States to enter into an arrange- 
ment that may not be adequately verifiabie. 

Finally, as is clear from the title, the resolution 
addresses nuclear weapon tests. Australia’s firm 
view is that a CTBT should also embrace so-called 
peaceful nuclear explosions. | would note that, in 
one place, the resolution uses the apparently 
comprehensive formulation ‘complete cessation 
of nuclear-test explosions’ and Australia was 
encouraged by this change in the language of the 
resolution as compared with previous years. 

The decision to abstain was made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Australia’s support for a complete end to all 
nuclear testing by all States for all time was 
manifested by the resolution which Australia 
sponsored, together with New Zealand on the 
urgent need for a comprehensive test ban treaty 
(Resolution 40/81). 





L See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 11, November 1984, 
pages 1179-82. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: U.S. reaction to the USSR 
weapons testing moratorium 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 9 April: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
14 March 1986: 

(1) Does the Government agree that the Soviet 
Union’s unilateral nuclear test ban moratorium is 
a positive step towards a bilateral U.S.-USSR test 
ban, which is in turn essential to the conclusion of 
a comprehensive test ban (CTB). 

(2) Does the Government agree that Secretary 
Gorbachev's recently stated willingness to accept 
on-site verification of a test ban within the USSR 
removes the United States’ major stated objection 
to a CTB. 

(3) Is the Government of the view that con- 
tinued United States nuclear testing, in addition to 
facilitating the development of new nuclear war- 
heads will allow the development of X-ray lasers 
for the Star Wars program, and that this is a major 
factor in the United States’ failure to reciprocate 
the USSR test ban moratorium. 

(4) Has the Government consulted with the 
United States over these matters; if so, what has 
been the response. 

(5) Is United States reciprocation of the test ban 
moratorium likely, in the Government’s view. 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) The Government welcomes any interrup- 
tion of the nuclear testing programs and has 
welcomed the Soviet Union's unilateral morator- 
ium on nuclear explosions. The Government 
agrees that the co-operation of both superpowers 
is essential if a comprehensive test ban treaty 
(CTBT) is to be concluded. The Soviet moratorium 
would be a positive step towards a CTBT if both 
parties agreed that this was a sensible way of 
working towards a CTBT. However, this is not the 
case. The Government's own position is that the 
most direct path to a CTBT is to address and 
overcome the outstanding verification problems. 
This view is supported by the history of the long 
quest for a CTBT. 

(2) No. The Government agrees that Secretary- 
General Gorbachev's recent statements on veri- 
fication are encouraging although it should be 
borne in mind that the Soviet Union accepted the 
principle of on-site inspection in the CTBT context 
during the 1977-80 trilateral negotiations. The 
Government hopes that the Soviet Union will now 
be willing to engage in the process of translating 
these principles into concrete arrangements for 
the verification of a CTBT. Doing so would 
address an important United States objection to a 
CTBT. To this point the Soviet Union has declined 
to address the verification issues which are an 
essential part of any process of negotiating a 
CTBT. 

(3) The United States Government has stated 
that a CTBT is a long-term objective that would be 
acceptable in the context of broad, deep and 
verifiable arms reduction, substantially improved 
verification capabilities, expanded confidence- 
building measures, greater balance in convention- 
al forces and at a time when a nuclear deterrent is 
no longer as essential an element as currently for 
international security and stability. | have no 
evidence which would substantiate the honour- 
able senator's statement that research into X-ray 
lasers for possible application in a system of 
defence against ballistic missiles is a major factor 
in the United States decision not to join the Soviet 
testing moratorium; although | presume it is one 
consideration. 

(4) Yes. The Australian and United States Gov- 
ernments have regular consultations on these 
matters. In the course of these consultations we 
have reiterated our strong support for the early 
conclusion of a CTBT. We have been kept 
informed of the United States position in regard to 
the Soviet moratorium and the reasons for that 
position. 

(5) No. 
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Immigration: migrants from South 
Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 9 April: 


Mr Campbell asked the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 25 
November 1985: 

(1) How many migrants from the Republic of 
South Africa have been admitted to Australia in 
the last 12 months. 

(2) Under what migration categories have the 
migrants been admitted. 

(3) How many migrants have described their 
occupations as lawyers, solicitors, barristers or 
advocates in each category. 

(4) How many of those so describing them- 
selves have (a) indicated their intention to live and 
work in WA and (b) been nominated by WA legal 
firms and what are the names of those firms. 

(5) Are any of those who describe themselves 
as lawyers, solicitors, barristers or advocates 
non-white. 

(6) Has Australia admitted any refugees from 
the Republic of South Africa in the last 12 months. 

(7) Have any other persons within Australia 
originally from the Republic of South Africa been 
granted (a) refugee status or (b) permission to 
remain in Australia on compassionate or huma- 
nitarian grounds within the last 12 months. 

(8) Are any such applications pending; if so, 
how many. 

(9) Is there a shortage of lawyers in Australia. 

Mr Hurford — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Preliminary figures show that 1679 migrants 
who described South Africa as their last country of 
residence arrived in Australia in the financial year 
1984-85. 

(2) The following is a breakdown of migration 
categories under which the 1679 migrants ar- 
rived: 


Financial year 1984-85 (P)* 








Migration category No. 
HAUAL L LE EE 1168 
RS E a aara ar a aS 376 
Business MIAU sad iiia 38 
Independent migration ...............0... 2 
Keluges and SHP oo ssi aens cb ncetdeaeaimcws 9 
Special eligibility 

PH IE N E AE PE EEE 10 

O od eaa aea Wie 76 
i E TEE ee EE E ES E EE EE 1679 





* (p) Preliminary, figures subject to revision. 
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(3) In total, six migrants described their 
occupations as lawyers, solicitors, barristers or 
advocates. A breakdown is not available for each 
migration category. 

(4) (a) and (b) This information is not readily 
available. 

(5) Statistical data are not collected on the basis 
of race or colour but, as | have indicated in the 
Parliament, the anecdotal evidence is to the effect 
that the majority of those processed from Pretoria 
are white and from Capetown are coloured. 

(6) Preliminary figures show that four refugees 
who described South Africa as their last country of 
residence, arrived in Australia in the financial year 
1984-85. 

(7) (a) One person described as a citizen of 
South Africa and not included in the above figure 
has been granted refugee status. 

(b) This information is not readily available. 

(8) There are seven such applications for re- 
fugee status pending. 

(9) According to information supplied by the 
Department of Employment and Industrial Rela- 
tions, there are minor shortages of lawyers in 
Western Australia and South Australia. Demand is 
in balance in all other States and Territories except 
Tasmania where there is a minor oversupply. 
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Soviet occupation of Afghanistan: 
assistance for refugees 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 9 April: 


Senator Jessop asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
14 February 1986: 

(1) How many Afghan refugees are present in 
Pakistan and Iran, and what percentage of the 
total number of Afghan refugees does this figure 
represent. 

(2) What was the population of Afghanistan 
before the Soviet invasion in 1979. 

(3) Can an estimate be given of: 

(a) how many Afghans have been killed as a 
result of the Soviet invasion and occupa- 
tion; 

(b) how many soldiers in the Afghan Army and 
the Soviet occupying forces have been 
killed; and 

(c) how many Afghans have died in refugee 
camps. 

(4) Why did the Australian Government de- 
crease its support for assistance programs by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) for Afghan refugees in Pakistan 
from $6.363 million in 1983-84 to $4.525 million 
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in 1984-85 and an estimated $4.600 million in 


1985-86. 

(5) Is the number of refugees coming out of 
Afghanistan increasing, decreasing or stable. 

(6) Does the Australian Government provide 
any humanitarian aid to the Afghan refugees in 
Iran. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) According to the Government of Pakistan 
there were approximately three million Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan at the end of 1985. Official 
Iranian estimates put the number of Afghan 
refugees in Iran, as at mid-1985, at 1.8 million. 
These figures represent about 99 per cent of the 
total number of Afghan refugees. 

(2) An official census conducted in June 1979, 
six months before the Soviet invasion, put the 
population of Afghanistan at 15.5 million. 

(3) — 

(a) It is not possible to provide any reliable 
estimate of the total number of Afghans 
killed as a result of the Soviet invasion and 
occupation of Afghanistan, but the casual- 
ties have been significant. Claims by some 
resistance leaders put the number of Afghan 
casualties in the millions but the true figure 
may not be that high. 





Afghan refugee at the Zangal Pada refugee camp in Pakistan. (UNHCR photo). 
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(b) Because of mass desertions from the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Afghanistan military it is 
not possible to assess accurately the num- 
ber of Afghan military personnel killed in 
Afghanistan in the past six years. However, 
it has been estimated that there have been 
25 000-30 000 Soviet casualties in the past 
six years. This figure includes both dead 
and wounded. 

(c) No statistical records are kept by either the 
Government of Pakistan or the UNHCR of 
deaths in Afghan refugee camps in Pakistan. 
In Iran there are no refugee camps as such. 
A number of short-term reception centres 
have been established by the Government 
of Iran but Afghan refugees remain at these 
centres for no more than two months before 
being absorbed into local communities. 

(4) In 1983-84 Australia’s assistance to Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan comprised 25 000 metric 
tonnes (MT) of wheat plus freight at a cost of 
$4.985 million (channelled through the World 
Food Program) and $1.303 million for a water 
drilling program co-ordinated by the UNHCR, to 
which Australia pledged assistance in 1982. The 
latter contribution was never intended to be a 
continuing commitment and was provided to 
purchase equipment such as a water drilling rig, 
drilling accessories and trucks. 

in 1984-85 Australia’s food aid contribution 
was reduced to $4.749 million, comprising 
20 000 MT of wheat, 155 MT of high protein 
biscuits (and freight charges). This reduction 
reflected tight budgetary restraint and the need to 
cater for increased and urgent needs in Africa. 
There was also a non-food component of 
$190 000 covering the final payment to the water 
drilling project. 

As a result of final accounting, total figures for 
Australia’s assistance to Afghan refugees in 1983- 
84 and 1984-85 have been adjusted from those 
used by Senator Jessop and provided in the 
response to Question 1977 of 1985. The changes 
in the figures result from a revision of the costs 
incurred in providing the water drilling equipment 
to the UNHCR in 1983-84, and from increases in 
the final delivered costs of the food aid compo- 
nent in 1984-85. The totals are: 

1983-84 — $6.288 million; 

1984-85 — $4.939 million. 

The further reduction of Australia’s assistance to 
Afghan refugees, to an estimated $4.6 million in 
1985-86, reflects the finalising of our contribution 
to the water drilling project and the continued 
need to direct aid to the crisis in Africa from other 
regions. 

(5) It is difficult to estimate the number of 
refugees coming out of Afghanistan during any 
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particular period. Evidence suggests, however, 
that there was a marginal increase in the outflow 
of refugees from Afghanistan in 1985 compared to 
either 1983 or 1984. 

(6) The Australian Government does not pro- 
vide humanitarian assistance to Afghan refugees 
in tran. 


Immigration program 1986-87 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hur- 
ford, MP, on 10 April: 


The purpose of this statement is to announce 
the Government's migration program for 1986-87. 
In doing so, | would first like to draw the attention 
of honourable members to the demographic and 
economic issues relevant to Australia’s population 
and immigration policies in the longer term. 
While current economic and social circumstances 
are important in setting immigration programs, the 
Government is conscious of the importance of the 
questions of the longer-term benefits and costs 
which must be addressed if Australia is to exploit 
its full potential. 

Immigration intakes of recent years have com- 
bined with decreasing natural increase to produce 
population growth rates well below historical 
experience. Since 1946 the average annual 
population growth rate has been 1.85 per cent; as 
recently as 1983-84 it fell to as low as 1.15 per 
cent. About half of post-World War II population 
growth has been due to natural increase and the 
other half directly the result of migration. Howev- 
er, immigration has had a significant indirect 
stimulus through natural increase. 

Although Australia’s population is still slowly 
increasing by virtue of natural increase alone, this 
will persist only while the age structure of our 
population remains relatively young. The level of 
Australian fertility is currently 10 per cent below 
the long-term population replacement level and 
there is a little chance of a recovery. Although 
Australia’s level of mortality is low, still declining, 
and satisfactory by global comparisons, the crude 
death rate will rise as the population progressively 
ages. With a continuation of these trends in births 
and deaths, Australia’s population would begin to 
decline half way through the next century, in the 
absence of immigration. 

While still, relatively young, the Australian 
population is also ageing progressively. Honour- 
able members will be aware that this development 
has significant welfare, taxation, labour market 
and economic consequences. Short of substantial 
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increases in recent levels of immigration, the 
ageing of the population will accelerate sharply 
early in the next century. If current levels of 
immigration are retained, the aged dependency 
ratio would increase by 58 per cent by the year 
2021. This ratio broadly relates those in retirement 
age to those available to the labour market. A 58 
per cent increase in this ratio would have drama- 
tic and far-reaching social and economic con- 
sequences. No society and no government can 
responsibly ignore these trends. 

Immigration cannot reverse ageing of the 
population but it can retard the process. Over the 
last decade or so, the average age of new settlers 
has been some five years younger than the 
average age of the resident population. To retard 
the ageing process significantly will require a 
sustained return to more traditional, historical 
levels of immigration programs. 

Population is not merely a question of numbers, 
growth rates or age profiles. The distributional 
impact of migration, both international and inter- 
nal, cannot be ignored. The Government is 
conscious of the propensity of migrants to settle in 
existing urban communities, but it does not regard 
this as an issue which can be properly addressed 
in a migration context alone, given that people in 
Australia are free to choose the place in which 
they will live and work. Recent research demons- 
trates that migrants are at least as mobile and 
flexible as their Australian-born counterparts, 
particularly in the early years of settlement. 
Equally, proper concerns about environmental 
issues are relevant to population growth and 
immigration programs. Ultimately, however, the 
capacity of a nation to address environmental 
concerns largely resides in areas other than 
immigration, including capacity to generate eco- 
nomic wealth, a sufficient tax base and technolo- 
gical sophistication. 

Immigration levels cannot be determined in 
isolation from permanent and long-term depar- 
tures. In recent years permanent departures have 
fluctuated from a low of 19 500 in 1980-81 to a 
high of 25 000 in 1982-83. They have resulted in 
substantial losses of skilled workers. Accordingly, 
the contribution of net permanent migration to the 
Australian labour market has been substantially 
less than the contribution of permanent settlers 
alone. 

| turn now to the economic implications of 
immigration. Recent research undertaken by the 
Committee for the Economic Development of 
Australia (CEDA) and my Department is relevant 
to our understanding of the role of immigration in 
the Australian economy. It is generally accepted 
that research of this kind is complex and based in 
part on econometric models, and that the findings 
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have to be seen in that light. However, the more 
significant research findings are sufficiently im- 
portant to include in this statement. Until recently, 
many Australians, and not least Australian opinion 
leaders, have subscribed to the populist view that 
during periods of high unemployment or econo- 
mic downturn immigration is disadvantageous to 
the employment prospects of Australians seeking 
to enter the labour market. These mistaken 
perceptions need serious attention. | draw the 
attention of honourable members to three of the 
CEDA research findings. The first is that immigra- 
tion has contributed positively to economic 
growth and development. The second is that 
immigration, even in the very short-term, does not 
adversely affect the employment prospects of the 
Australian resident population, with few localised 
and particular exceptions. The third is that the 
skill, education, age and self-sufficiency profiles 
of a particular intake are perhaps more important 
than the overall scale of any one intake. 

in relation to this question of education and 
skills, the Government has noted the call for 
higher levels of skilled labour and business 
migration. The Economic Planning Advisory 
Council (EPAC), suggested that the skill composi- 
tion and base of the Australian labour force could 
be enhanced in the medium-term from increases 
in these programs. While agreeing with these 
views, the Government is equally committed to 
upgrading the skill base of the Australian com- 
munity by appropriate education, training and 
retraining policies and programs. 

In the long-term, population policy objectives 
and economic rationality will be best served by a 
progressive return to more traditional levels of 
immigration. This return must be gradual, in part 
because the lead times in immigration are signifi- 
cant. Australia faces as much international com- 
petition for people with positive economic attri- 
butes as it does for commodity and capital 
markets. If anything, the level of competition is 
likely to sharpen in the medium to longer-term. 
The Government sees properly managed popula- 
tion growth and immigration as an important 
strategy for economic policy options. All econo- 
mic policy instruments involve short and long- 
term benefits and costs, and immigration is no 
exception, 

In looking at the long-term future the Govern- 
ment is concerned to awaken Australia’s interest 
in, and appreciation of, the population dimension. 
The appendices to this statement, which | shall 
table at the end of my speech, underpin the 
statement and provide a basis for an informed 
understanding of where we are and where we are 
headed. | recently asked the National Population 
Council to develop and advise me on long-term 
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population options for Australia. | expect that the 
Council’s advice and the statement | have made 
will both serve to elicit public comment on these 
longer-term population and immigration issues. 

It should be noted that, if it were decided that 
Australia’s population by the year 2000 should be 
about 19 million, then that outcome would be 
achieved by an average annual immigration 
program of 120 000. If it were decided that there 
should be a population target of some 30 million 
by the year 2038, the 250th year of European 
settlement of this continent, then such an outcome 
would be reached with an average annual migrant 
intake of 160 000. Both outcomes would be more 
likely were fertility rates to recover to higher 
levels. In either event, both could be achieved by 
manageable progressive increases in recent levels 
of immigration to intakes comparable to those 
experienced in the 1940s and 1960s when the 
population base and Australia’s absorption capac- 
ity were substantially less than they are now or 
will be in the future. 

Australia’s aim should be to see its immigration 
program in the context both of humane and 
community concerns and of population and 
economic development needs. Our understand- 
ing must be that immigrants, carefully selected, 
create more jobs than they take. It is against this 
philosophical and factual background that the 
Government has considered the migration prog- 
ram for 1986-87 and indicative planning levels for 
the subsequent two years. In developing the 
program the Government has had the benefit of 
formal advice from employers, trade unions, 
community groups, State governments, local gov- 
ernment representatives, academics and the 
National Population Council. We propose a 
program of 95 000 visa issues and change of 
status approvals in 1986-87. This compares with 
an expected outcome of 89 000 in the current 
year and a planning level of 84 000. It represents a 
modest initial increase, and one | expect will be 
achieved. 

For the two subsequent years the Government 
has set indicative planning levels of 110 000 and 
125 000, respectively. These levels are no more 
than indicative for planning purposes. They could 
represent the beginnings of a possible gradual 
increase in immigration which may thereby, 
subject to community support following from 
consultation on resources and needs, return by 
managed steps to historical intake levels of 
160 000 to 170000 or about 1 per cent of 
population at that time. These are decisions for the 
future —- but the foundations are being laid. 

| announce one major change and initiative to 


the structure of the migration program of interest. 


to all honourable members. The Government has 
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decided to develop the concept of an independent 
and concessional migration category to attract a 
wider and more numerous number of people with 
the potential to contribute to Australia’s economic 
and social needs. This category is based on the 
principles of the current extended family (Categ- 
ory C} program, which as honourable members 
would know, covers sponsored adult siblings and 
non-dependant children. Applicants will be re- 
quired to achieve a pass mark of 70 points on the 
existing points system which relates to the age, 
employability, education and skill characteristics 
of the potential migrant. In recognition of the 
economic support that family in Australia can 
provide, concessionary points will be given to 
adult brothers and sisters and non-dependent 
children (10 points out of 70) and nephews and 
nieces (five points). 

In summary, the new independent and conces- 
sionary migration category brings benefits from 
the economic gains to Australia from the people 
likely to succeed in their migration applications, 
while recognising at the same time the economic 
and social advantages of the extended family 
nexus. This category is not one of entitlements but 
one of optimising human and economic realities. 
Effectively, the Government is concerned here 
with attracting people Australia needs, motiva- 
tionally, economically and in terms of population 
building and the retardation of ageing. Would-be 
independent migrants with no family ties but who 
adequately meet the criteria of employability, 
self-sufficiency, youth, skills and/or education will 
still be eligible to be included in our expanding 
migration program. 

At the same time, | emphasise the Government 
maintains its commitment to reunion of immedi- 
ate family. The family unit for us is the Australian 
family unit based on husband, wife, dependent 
children and retired parents. For aged parents of 
independent means, spouses and dependent chil- 
dren, entry is virtually automatic. On present 
levels of demand, | estimate a program of 26 000 
visas in 1986-87 compared with an estimated 
outcome of 25000 in 1985-86. A sensitive 
element has been the Vietnam family migration 
program, which relies on the continued co- 
operation of the Vietnamese Government. It needs 
to be understood that in return for their responsi- 
bility to integrate into and contribute to Australian 
society, one of the rights given to migrants is to be 
reunited with immediate family, But this right 
does not flow over to the extended family. 
Extended family members are given preference for 
migration, more so in Australia than in the United 
States or Canada, but they must qualify for 
migration on the basis of the potential contribu- 
tion they can make to Australian society. — 
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Migrants wait to go through quarantine at Tullamarine airport, Melbourne. (AIS photo). 


Skilled migration will continue to play a vital 
role in filling specific labour market needs. We 
propose 16 000 visa issues compared to a plan- 
ning level of 14 000 in the current year. In an 
increasingly competitive environment, greater 
efforts will be made to attract business migrants 
and talented entrepreneurs with a target of 2500 
visa issues, some two-thirds higher than the 
expected 1985-86 outcome. 


The Government reaffirms its commitment to its 
refugee and special humanitarian programs which 
will remain for planning purposes at their 1985-86 
levels, namely, 12 000 plus a contingency reserve 
of 2000. This reflects a balance between a minor 
decrease in need for the resettlement of Indo- 
Chinese, particularly Vietnamese, a minor in- 
crease in East European caseloads and a largely 
stable level of need in other areas. In line with our 
desire to increase community involvement in 
humanitarian resettlement and to recognise the 
resource implications of funding refugee travel to 
an extent not undertaken by comparable migrant 
intake countries such as the United States of 
America and Canada, there will be a change in 
the balance between persons receiving passage 
assistance and those responsible for funding their 
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own travel to Australia. Fewer refugee travel costs 
will be funded by the Australian taxpayer. 

This Government reaffirms its commitment to 
immigration as a positive, needs-based, economi- 
cally desirable and socially advantageous instru- 
ment of economic, population and social policy. 
It reaffirms Australia’s sovereignty by maintaining 
non-discriminatory, but selective, universal selec- 
tion principles. | reiterate that the Australian 
Government alone decides and will continue to 
decide who can enter and stay in Australia. It 
affirms its vision for the future, one of managed, 
gradual expansion of the migration program. It 
wants a better society for all Australians and sees 
immigration, properly controlled, as a powerful 
weapon in achieving that objective. This Govern- 
ment emphasises the balance that is required 
between choosing those who will make the 
biggest contribution to Australia and those admit- 
ted on humanitarian and compassionate grounds, 
in particular immediate family and refugees. In 
this context, both the program that | have 
announced and the longer-term thinking and 
debate about our future, which | encourage, 
continue to reflect the principles of immigration 
which my predecessors, of all political persua- 
sions, have firmly embraced. 
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Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
naval visits to Western Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 April: 


Senator Crichton-Browne — | refer the Minister 
representing the Minister for Defence to an article 
in the Australian on 7 April headed ‘U.S. fears WA 
unions may cut off navy fuel’. In the body of the 
article the following view is expressed: 

The U.S. is concerned that the fuel supplies it buys in 

WA on a regular basis could be cut off by leftist- 

motivated trade unions at the time of greatest need — 

when the US. fleet was engaged in a growing 
confrontation. 

It says that this concern applies particularly to |P5 
jet fuel, which is not stored by the Australian Navy in 
large enough quantities to help the U.S. Navy. 
Has the American Administration expressed 

directly or indirectly to the Australian Govern- 
ment the types of concerns mentioned in the 
article and, if so what has been the Australian 
Government's response? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Australian and United 
States officials have discussed the U.S. Navy’s 
request to store diesel and turbine fuel in Western 
Australia (WA) to supply U.S. ships on routine port 
calls. At present U.S. ships in the Indian Ocean 
are refuelled at sea from tankers. Refuelling from 
land-based stocks is both more efficient and 
cheaper than refuelling at sea because it does 
allow oil to be purchased in much bigger lots. | 
am advised by the Minister that the United States 
Government has not raised the issue of industrial 
disputes in connection with proposals for fuel 
supply in Western Australia. That is quite contrary 
to what appeared in what was in fact an inaccu- 
rate article published on 7 April, 


if | can add a few more things on this topic, 
because it has generated some public interest, we 
have proposed to the U.S. a basis for agreement 
which is designed both to satisfy U.S. needs and to 
protect Australian interests, including, of course, 
Australian sovereignty. In particular, we have 
stipulated that the fuel is to be stored for routine 
operational needs and not as a strategic stockpile. 
We have also made it clear that agreement for fuel 
storage will not constitute prior approval for ship 
visits to Western Australia. All ship visits will 
continue to be considered on a case by case basis 
by the Australian Government. | further add that in 
no sense at all will this proposal, if agreed, 
constitute any form of home porting for U.S. naval 
ships. In fact, there is no difference in principle 
between the arrangements now being discussed 
by Australia and the U.S. and the arrangements 
that have existed for several decades concerning 
fuel exchange between the two navies. 
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Immigration: tourist visa 
requirements 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 April: 


Senator Mcintosh — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Immigra- 
tion. Is the Department of Immigration about to 
eliminate the necessity for Japanese tourists to 
have entry visas into Australia? If this is so, why 
not have a similar change introduced for other 
countries, such as the United States of America? 

Senator Grimes -—— Yes, | have seen press 
reports as | am sure Senator McIntosh has that the 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs is 
allegedly about to remove the necessity for 
Japanese tourists to have visas. That in tact is not 
so. Many tourism organisations in Australia have 
asked the Federal Government and the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs to look at the 
possibility of removing the visa requirements for 
Japanese tourists to Australia if the Japanese 
Government would consider doing so for Austra- 
lian visitors to Japan. The Minister and the 
Department are looking at this matter but it is 
extremely early days. There has been no similar 
request for people from the United States of 
America or elsewhere. 

When I read this report | asked the Department 
of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs to give me some 
information on visas. The Department pointed 
out, interestingly enough, that in fact visas some- 
times assist visitors to a country like Australia in 
that the possession of a visa guarantees people 
coming to this country from long distances the 
right of entry when they come here. The Depart- 
ment also told me that visas result in shorter 
processing times at points of entry. | think the 
Department ought to go away and look at what 
happens at points of entry in Australia, having 
spent two and a half hours in a line in Sydney 
recently, not having a visa but having a guarantee 
that | would actually get back into the country. | 
think the Department ought to really look at that. 

Among the main reasons we have visas for all 
countries except New Zealand is that we are, in 
fact, a country which takes in large numbers of 
refugees and migrants. Unlike Japan, we are a 
country which has many good reasons to restrict 
entry to various people, particularly people who 
are likely to bring to this country, through their 
possessions or through themselves, diseases 
which do not exist here. | know that tourism is 
important to Australia and it certainly would be 
easy if we had no visas, but in Japan and most 
other countries visas are issued within 48 hours. tn 
fact, they are issued on the spot if that is 
necessary. | believe the service is generallv quick 
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and courteous. We would have to take a careful 
look before we made the changes suggested by 
the various tourism organisations. All | can say is 
that such a change is not imminent. Such a 
change would involve a fair bit of investigation 
and a fair bit of negotiation with the Japanese 
Government. 


Australia’s defence capabilities: the 
Dibb Review 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 April: 


Mr Simmons — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Defence. In a question addressed to 
the United States Secretary of Defense on this 
morning’s Today show the interviewer referred to 
the Government's defence capability review as 
advocating a ‘Fortress Australia’ strategy. Is this an 
accurate characterisation of the thrust of the Dibb 
Review or, for that matter, of the Government's 
defence policy? 

Mr Beazley — That statement is not an accurate 
reflection of the Government's defence policy or 
of the Dibb Review." The first thing | say about the 
Dibb Review is that | do not intend to canvass its 
contents at this stage. | intend to table a public 
version of the report in this place, make a 
statement on it, and allow a thorough-going 
debate on it in about four or five weeks. That is 
about the amount of time it will take to get the 
version properly produced and printed and a 
statement approved by Cabinet. The policy of the 
Government is one of defence self-reliance, and 
that is a very different matter from a policy of 
Fortress Australia. Over time, Fortress Australia 
has come to mean a country bristling with 
weapons, essentially unconcerned with anything 
beyond its borders. It is an extraordinarily expen- 
sive and also an extraordinarily selfish policy 
perspective. Neither of those elements are con- 
tained in the Australian Labor Party’s defence 
policy and the policies that are being pursued by 
this Government. 

We pursue a strategy of defence self-reliance, 
which means that Australia should be capable of 
dealing with threats which arise to its security 
from its own region or from across countries 
within this region not in conflict with a major 
superpower. We regard that as a minimum 
condition for the proper exercise of national 
sovereignty. To do less than that, to be less 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 
page 141. 
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capable than that, is both demeaning and poten- 
tially dangerous. We will not support policies 
which contradict that. However, we fully recog- 
nise that we have obligations in this area and that 
there are a number of countries in this area which 
seek reassurance from Australia both in the 
relationships we have with them and also the 
relationships we have with the United States of 
America. 

We have an extensive defence co-operation 
program in place, both formally and informally, 
for exercising and for other purposes with most of 
the countries of our region. We are assuming very 
carefully and modestly additional responsibilities 
in the south-west Pacific. That is reflected in the 
way in which we have approached the obligation 
on us to provide some maritime surveillance in 
the area with our Orion PC3 aircraft and also to 
provide a surveillance capability for countries in 
the region with the Pacific patrol boat program. 
They are all important as indicators to the 
countries in that area that Australia regards their 
security problems as matters of concern to it. We 
do not pursue, therefore, an isolationist, selfish or 
inordinately expensive policy. That is what is 
implied by the term ‘Fortress Australia’. 

| am glad that the honourable gentleman asked 
this question, because | do not think that it is going 
to assist the type of debate that will take place in 
this country if areas of honest agreement, dis- 
agreement or whatever, between various sides are 
going to be prohibited or in any way Comprom- 
ised by resorting to terms which simply do not 
represent the case that is being put before the 
community or the policies of the Government. 


international Atomic Energy Agency: 
contributions to general budget 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 April: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
12 February 1986: 

(1) Does the Australian Government contribute 
$1.947 million per annum to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) general budget. 

(2) What other countries contribute and what 
are their respective contributions. 

(3) What monitoring is made of expenditure of 
the IAEA by the Australian Government. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) Australia’s 1986 contribution to the IAEA 
regular budget was $2 034 000.52. Assessments 
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are made annually by the IAEA using the United 
Nations base rate of assessment, scaled up to 
reflect the smaller number of countries which are 
members of the IAEA, and the differential scale of 
contributions which applies to the safeguards 
component of the IAEA regular budget. The scale 
of assessment is considered each year by the IAEA 
Board of Governors, on which Australia is a 
member, and is approved by the Agency’s annual 


General Conference. 


(2) Assessed contributions for 1986 for the 112 
IAEA member countries are set out in the table 
which follows. Assessments are partially made in 
United States dollars and partially in Austrian 
schillings, so that the total assessment in each case 
is the sum of the two amounts: 








Austrian 
U.S. dollar schilling 
Member State amount amount 
Afghanistan .......... 2 109 85 114 
Albania... ... hogs nasa 2109 85 114 
Algeria .............. 20 361 1 106 475 
Argentina ............ 124 369 5 957 945 
Australia... 388 043 20 783 505 
AUSIA. oana aaa 185 259 9 922 460 
Bangladesh. .......... 7 497 255 340 
Belgium laaa 317 945 17 029 081 
Bolivia... l...a 2 109 85 114 
Brazil ereen enra ws 213 095 11 660 549 
Bulgaria ........aaaa. 29 538 1 532 043 
BOI A iit 96-08 dol os 2 384 85 114 
Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic ... 90 127 4 827 141 
Cameroon. ......0.... 2 109 85 114 
Canada..........0... 763 570 40 896 605 
CNG T EE 14 633 595 794 
CRNA e Shite rtieg ote 306 673 7 404 874 
Colombia ............ 20 740 936 248 
Costa Rica... 0.2.0.0... 3 464 170 227 
CUDA vcs aen 15 970 766 021 
CYD chiorced es cuwe ees 2 109 85 114 
Czechoslovakia ....... 187 764 10 056 550 
Democratic Kampuchea 2109 85 114 
Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea ... 9177 425 567 
Denmark............. 185 259 9 922 460 
Dominican Republic . .. 4819 255 340 
Ecuador... 20.00.00... 3 464 170 227 
EBVO 5: tape a mn bakes 13 604 595 794 
Fl Salvador ........... 2 109 85 114 
EMO Aa onda warns 2 109 85 114 
Finland Jodra tnea 117 665 6 302 083 
France............... 1 612 259 86 352 171 
Gabon ws auauua 5 007 268 179 
German Democratic 
Republic ........... 342 981 18 369 934 
Germany, Federal 
Republicof......... 2115464 113 303 669 
Ghana..... AG sas 4 083 170 227 
Greece ............ 64 172 3 319 426 
294 








Austrian 

U.S. dollar schilling 

Member State amount amount 
Guatemala .. 00.000... 3739 170 227 
AEN EEEE dusk vectey 2 109 85 114 
Holy See... 2 503 134 090 
Hungary ............. 59 878 1957 610 
iceland ...000........ 7 510 40? 269 
(NOS 2 axa we eee es 91 343 3 064 086 
Indonesia ............ 24 480 1 106 475 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 94 970 4 851 469 
NGOs Saute EEEN 17 976 1021 362 
Ireland. ooo 45 063 2413 570 
Israel oo... eee 57 581 3 084 018 
HAN sous i agate nae deed 926 298 49 612 258 
Ivory Coast... ........ 4819 255 340 
Jamaica... oo... 3 653 170 227 
lapan.. nnna aana aana 2 556 082 136 903 013 
Jordan... aaa. 2109 85 114 
Kenya 0.0.00 0c ceca 2109 85 114 
Korea, Republic of... .. 28 165 1 532 043 
Kuwait... ouaaa 62 588 3 352 154 
Lebanon ...0..00..0.. 3739 170 227 
Liberia... a,.n 2 109 85 114 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 65 091 3 486 288 
Liechtenstein... 0.0... 2503 134 090 
Luxembourg.......... 15021 804 538 
Madagascar .......... 2 109 85 114 
Malaysia ............. 14 597 766 021 
Malbeswete danatuas Soy 2109 85 114 
Mauritius aaa. 2109 85 114 
Mexico ....00..0000.. 148 434 7 404 B74 
Monaco ............. 2503 134 090 
Mongolia ............ 2 109 B5 114 
Morocco... 8 834 425 567 
Namibia ....0.0...... = = 
Netherlands .......... 440 617 23 599 344 
New Zealand ......... 65 091 3 486 288 
Nicaragua............ 2 109 85 114 
Niger. 0. 2.00... 0000. 2 109 85 114 
Nigeria o a.a. 29 117 1617 156 
NOWAY -agaaa 125 176 6 704 352 
Pakistan .......0..... 13 278 510 681 
Panama.............. 3 464 170 227 
Paraguay............. 2 109 85114 
Peru... a.a gaara aa 11 887 595 794 
Philippines ...,.... z 18717 766 021 
Poland... l...a aaa 206 836 6 043 058 
Portugal l.a 29 882 1 532 043 
Qatar. 2.0.00 000.000... 7 510 402 269 
Romania ............. 36 385 1617 156 
Saudi Arabia.......... 212 798 11 397 402 
Senegal 000000000000. 2 109 85 114 
Sierra Leone .......... 2109 85 114 
Singapore ............ 13 568 766 021 
South Africa ....0.00.. 72 049 3 404 540 
SPAN secs dod te tant Ay aes 478 170 25 610 646 
Sri Lanka. ..... 00.0... 2 384 85 114 
Sudan mieria srania 2 298 85 114 
Sweden... n.a.. 325 457 17 431 350 
Switzerland .......... 2/2 882 14 615 511 
Syrian Arab Republic... 4819 255 340 
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Austrian 
U.S. dollar schilling 
Member State amount amount 
Thailand ............. 14 615 680 908 
Tunisia aana 4819 255 340 
Turkey... 0... ce cee ee 53 657 2 723 632 
Ueanda-aicsdanea vases 2 109 85 114 
Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic ... 325 457 17 431 350 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics .......... 2? 611 158 139 852 942 
United Arab Emirates .. 40 056 2 145 391 
United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland .... 1 156 621 61 948 289 
United Republic of 
Tanzanmia........... 2 109 65 114 
United States of 
America ........... 6 258 769 335 217 999 
Uruguay ............. 7 479 340 454 
Venezuela ....0...... 84 497 4 596 129 
Vietnam .........-.-. 4769 170 227 
Yugoslavia ....... sa.. 72 988 3 830 107 
Zalese eee genn 2 298 85 114 
Latnbla EEE E 2 109 85 114 
Total... 24 477 000 1 288 813 000 





(3) The Australian Government through its 
Mission in Vienna, relevant Departments in Can- 
berra, the AAEC and the Australian Safeguards 
Office closely monitors the IAEA's program of 
work and budget. Australia is an active participant 
in the Agency's Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee, and in the Vienna IAEA branch of the 
Geneva Group, the informal grouping of the 13 
largest Western contributors to UN specialising 
agencies and organisations, which meets to re- 
view funding levels, program priorities, manage- 
ment improvement, and related issues. 


Destruction of Korean Airlines 
aircraft: claim for compensation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 April: 


Mr Mackellar asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 March 1986: 

(1) Did his Department request the Embassy of 
the USSR, in September 1983, to provide prompt, 
adequate and effective compensation to the Au- 
stralian Government for the lives and property of 
the four Australian nationals aboard the Korean 
Airlines (KAL) flight No. 007. 

(2) Did his Department subsequently advise 
the Soviet Union of specific losses, damage and 
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injury for which Australia considers the Soviet 
Union responsible under international law. 

(3) Has the Soviet Union provided all of the 
required compensation; if not, (a) why not and (b) 
what additional action is his Department propos- 
ing to take. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) No. The next-of-kin of the Australian vic- 
tims have all been seeking compensation through 
litigation in the United States and direct contact 
with Korean Airlines. None has requested the 
Australian Government to pursue claims on his or 
her behalf. 

(3) The Soviet Union has not accepted respon- 
sibility for the destruction of the Korean aircraft, 
and has refused to accept claims for compensa- 
tion by all claimant Governments. The Australian 
Government, nevertheless, maintains that the 
Soviet Union is responsible for shooting down the 
KAL aircraft and will continue to assert its position 
at all appropriate times. 


Indonesia: Australian citizens on 
drug charges 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 April: 


Mr Campbell asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 March 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say how many Australian 
citizens are in Indonesian jails; if so, what are the 
(a) charges and (b) sentences imposed on each 
prisoner. 

(2) Is he satisfied that Australian citizens 
charged with drug related offences are being 
represented adequately in indonesian courts. 

(3) Is he also able to say how many have been 
charged with drug related offences and subse- 
quently acquitted. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Currently there are known to be 11 Austra- 
lian citizens imprisoned in Indonesia, as follows: 





(a) Charges (b) Sentences imposed 





Possession of 10 grams of 1 year 10 months plus fine 


marijuana Rps 200 000 
Possession of 3.9 9 years plus fine Rps 
kilograms of hashish 2 000 000 
Possession of 426 grams 7 years plus fine Rps 
of heroin 10 000 000 or further 6 
months 
Possession of 219 grams 3 years plus fine Rps 
of cannabis and hashish 300 000 or further 4 
months 
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Possession of 5 grams of 4 years plus fine Rps 
hashish 500 000 
Possession of 355 grams 10 years plus fine Rps 
of heroin 1 000 000 
Possession of 27 grams of 4 years plus fine Rps 
hashish 1 000 000 or further 2 
months 


Possession of 25 gramsof 3 years 6 months plus fine 


hashish Rps 500 000 
Possession of 20 grams of — 4 years plus fine Rps 
hashish 200 000 or further six 
months 
Possession of 10 grams of 5 years plus fine Rps 
marijuana 250 000 


17 years plus fine Rps 
5 000 000 or further 6 
months 


Possession of 410 grams 
of hashish 





(2) Every country has the right to ensure its 
citizens receive the benefits of the same laws, 
administration, protection of rights and means of 
redress for injuries which a foreign country affords 
its own citizens. Provided these conditions are 
met, there is normally no ground for complaint or 
representation by the Australian Government on 
behalf of an Australian citizen who is in conflict 
with the law of a foreign country. 

All Australian citizens charged with drug re- 
lated offences are given the choice of selecting a 
legal representative from a list supplied by the 
Australian Mission. It is emphasised to the ac- 
cused in writing that it is their choice to select a 
legal representative and that neither the mission 
nor the Australian Government can accept any 
responsibility for the honesty or otherwise of the 
chosen legal representative. | am satisfied that this 
procedure is of assistance to the accused. 

(3) No statistics are maintained on this point; 
but my information is that over the last two years 
no Australian citizen known to have been charged 
with drug related offences in Indonesia has been 
subsequently acquitted. 


Aid: Women in Development Fund 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 April: 


Mr Langmore asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 February 1986: 

(1) What happened to the Women in Develop- 
ment Unit of the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB) following its reorganisation 
as a result of the reporting of the Jackson 
Committee. 

(2) What new measures is ADAB planning (a) 
which will increase the access of third world 
women to the benefits of Australian aid, including 
training aid and (b) to ensure that they are not 
disadvantaged by Australian aid projects. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The Women in Development Unit of the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB) consisted of a single officer at Class 8 
level in the Bureau's Policy Development and 
Co-ordination Branch. Following its re- 
organisation ADAB has: 

@ re-established this position of Women in De- 
velopment Officer (Class 8) in the Bilateral 
Planning, Co-ordination and Review Section: 

è established a new Sectoral Studies Section and 
appointed a senior adviser at Class 11 level 
who is responsible for health, population and 
women in development issues; and 

è established a Women in Development Steering 
Committee at the Assistant Director-General 
level to oversee and review the integration and 
application of women in development objec- 
tives across all areas of the aid program. 
The Women in Development Fund is being 

utilised to stimulate activities specifically de- 

signed to promote the advancement of women in 
developing countries. The fund was allocated 

$500 000 in 1985-86. 

(2) These changes are designed to increase the 
participation of women in developing countries in 
the development progress and also to increase 
their access to the benefits of Australian aid. To 
assist in meeting these aims, women in develop- 
ment guidelines and practices are being incorpo- 
rated, on an institutional basis, into all levels of 
aid programming in ADAB. 

In the field of training aid, ADAB is continuing a 
policy of working towards a total trainee intake 
comprising 50 per cent women. 


International Year of Peace grants 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Are any of the members of the International 
Year of Peace (IYP) organising committees in each 
State and Territory members of organisations that 
have been granted funds under IYP grants; if so, 
what (a) are their names, (b) organisations they 
belong to, (c) sum granted to their organisation 
and (d) was the purpose of the grant. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

Yes. There is no ban on members of organisa- 
tions which receive IYP grants being also mem- 
bers of IYP consultative groups. 
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SITINTA ANANA AAAMOOO TAMANTE Oaia Aaa 


(a) (b) 
Name Organisation 


(C) Sum id) 
granted $ Purpose 


Aaaeeeaa eneen e ere ra r r epee 


Dr H. Cohen People for Nuclear Disarmament 
WA IYP Group (WA) 
Mr j. Lomax Derwent Valley Peace Group 


Tas IYP Group 
Dr P. Williams 


Ms M. Robertson 
(NSW) 
Mrs E. Mattick 
Peace and Freedom 


Scientists Against Nuclear Arms 
People for Nuclear Disarmament 


Women’s International League for 


4 000 advertising for Palm Sunday Ralley 

300 purchase of a slide project and 
material for use by speakers on 
peace issues 


3 000 assist with visit to Australia by Dr 
H. DeWitt 
10 000 assist with Peace Bus project 
2 000 assist with the publication in book 


form of the best Junior Media 
Peace Prize entries 


TERETE LTT NAATO LAS NCO TTT AA TNT TAR erTTE RAHA TRY VON isnPSTERPPUR4HRAA sin HOMhdinere RRO Hhishhmmrn myn menaaiiaenienbrmemmMe~Riosbttaiadines 


South Pacific nuclear free zone: 
Australian initiatives 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 April: 


Senator Elstob — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. What action is the Government taking to 
encourage the United States to agree to sign the 
protocols for the South Pacific nuclear free zone? 
Will the Minister be seeking dialogue with the 
governments of other countries with the aim of 
establishing further nuclear free zones in our 
region? Does the Minister believe that this Gov- 
ernment’s preparedness to mediate and negotiate 
to reduce tensions and establish zones of peace in 
our region is a valid and proper role for Australia 
to play in this International Year of Peace? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The idea of a South 
Pacific nuclear free zone treaty became a South 
Pacitic Forum undertaking in 1984 when heads of 
government established a working group of offi- 
cials chaired by Australia to draft a treaty. Since 
that time Australia has worked as a member of the 
Forum team to bring the treaty and its protocols — 
which was the particular subject of Senator 
Elstob’s question — into being. In January- 
February this year, the Chairman of the working 
group, Mr David Sadleir of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, led a delegation representative of 
the Forum to explain the treaty and its draft 
protocols to the five nuclear weapons States and 
to solicit their views on the protocols. 


The full working group is meeting this week in 
Fiji to consider the delegation’s report and to 
frame recommendations to Forum heads of gov- 
ernment on finalisation of the protocols. Beyond 
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all this, in the course of regular bilateral ex- 
changes with the United States at all levels, we 
have had occasion to explain the intent and effect 
of the treaty and to respond to questions and 
requests for clarification. Beyond saying that, it 
would be inappropriate at this stage to comment 
further on the nature of the United States Govern- 
ment’s response. 

Other than the South Pacific nuclear free zone, 
Australia is an active participant in the United 
Nations ad hoc committee on the Indian Ocean 
dealing with the proposal to establish an Indian 
Ocean zone of peace. As to the last part of Senator 
Elstob’s question, the Government believes that a 
preparedness to work to reduce tensions is very 
much a valid and proper role for Australia in all 
years, including, of course, the International Year 
of Peace. 


Trade with ASEAN countries 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 14 April: 


Mr Campbell — | address my question to the 
Minister for Trade and ask him to note the 
response given by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
on 9 April to a question about recognition of the 
South Asian Association for Regional Co- 
operation (SAARC), asked by the honourable 
member for Gippsland. Is the Minister aware that 
in 1955 bilateral trade with the countries making 
up SAARC was greater than for countries now in 
the Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) and exports to ASEAN today are 6.5 
times greater than are exports to SAARC and 
imports from ASEAN are 6.7 times greater? Given 
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that his Department has 17 Trade Commissioners 
in the ASEAN area and only three in the SAARC 
nations — all in india — can the Minister assure 
the House that Australia’s loss of markets with 
SAARC nations is not the result of a poor and 
misguided allocation of his Department's re- 
sources in the past? Will the Minister immediately 
instruct his Department or Austrade to upgrade 
Australia’s representation in the SAARC area, 
particularly given its proximity to Western Austra- 
lia and the obvious potential markets therein? 

Mr Dawkins — The essential issue about which 
the honourable members asks is the relative 
importance as trading partners of the ASEAN 
countries and countries in and around the indian 
subcontinent. He mentions that our trade with the 
ASEAN group has been growing very rapidly, or 
points out that our trade with it has grown 
relatively in terms of the other. Perhaps that has 
something to do with the attention that has been 
given to those two groups of countries by us or by 
former governments, The major reasons for the 
change is that our trade with ASEAN countries has 
grown quite dramatically whereas our trade with 
countries such as India has remained at a very low 
and disappointing level. | will add to what the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said when he said that 
he visited India last year to improve and expand 
our relations. | was also there late last year. It is 
true that the new Gandhi Government takes a very 
much more outward-looking approach to the rest 
of the world and to trade issues in particular. | 
think it is quite keen to expand trade relations with 
countries like Australia. The Prime Minister in- 
vited Prime Minister Gandhi to visit Australia and, 
while | am sure we were all disappointed that that 
trip had to be postponed, we are all very much 
looking forward to the visit taking place some time 
this year. In the context of that visit | am sure we 
will be examining a range of opportunities which 
exist for expanding trade between our two coun- 
tries. There are at the moment a few proposals in 
the early stages of development. We have, 
through some business relations between the 
commercial communities of Australia and India, 
established a new working group to look at trade 
in mining and heavy engineering equipment and 
products, and there are some quite optimistic 
signs that we can improve our trading position 
with India. It has to be remembered that in some 
areas we are competitors, and always will be. In 
other areas we can work together to develop third 
markets, but as well there are opportunities for 
expanding two-way trade between Australia and 
India, particularly in the context of the fairly rapid 
rates of economic growth that India has been 
experiencing and which it intends to continue to 
experience in the future. 
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Australia-Indonesia relations: 
cancellation of visit by Indonesian 
Minister 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 April: 


Senator Mason — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Can the Minister yet confirm reports that 
the Indonesian Research and Technology Minis- 
ter, Dr Yusuf Habibie, has cancelled an official 
visit to Australia because of the publication last 
week of an article in the Sydney Morning Herald 
referring to President Suharto and his business 
dealings? Will the Government inform Indonesia 
officially and forthwith that Australia does not 
accept media censorship from it or any other 
country? In relation to that, has the Government 
ever received any sort of information from the 
Indonesian Government regarding any sort of 
official inquiry into the murder of five Australian 
journalists in East Timor by the Indonesian Army 
in 1975¢ 


Senator Gareth Evans — | am advised by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, that Dr 
Habibie has told our Ambassador in Jakarta, Mr 
Morrison, that he felt he had no option but to 
cancel the visit because of the publication of an 
article about President Suharto in the Sydney 
Morning Herald last week, on 10 April. The only 
additional point that Mr Hayden would make on 
behalf of the Government in this respect is that he, 
on behalf of the Government, has always made it 
clear to the Indonesian Government that Australia 
is a pluralistic democratic society and that the 
right of the media to express itself freely, indepen- 
dently and critically is something which, although 
it causes us discomfort, we are bound to uphold. 


As to the latter part of the question, the fate of 
the journalists was one of the matters Mr Hayden 
raised with the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr 
Mochtar, on his first visit to Indonesia in April 
1983. Dr Mochtar assured Mr Hayden on that 
occasion that no new information had come to 
light. Official inquiries into the deaths of the 
journalists have been vigorously and persistently 
pursued over many years. We regret to say, 
however, that the information that we have 
collected is a mixture still of direct and hearsay 
evidence containing major internal inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions. After all this time the 
Australian Government cannot realistically hold 
out much hope that firm information will come to 
hand that will allow us to draw definite conclu- 
sions. 
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Australia-Indonesia relations: joint 
defence exercises 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 April: 


Senator Elstob — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence. Is 
the Minister able to advise the Senate how 
successful were recent joint defence exercises 
with Indonesia? Are these exercises likely to 
continue and possibly include air defence sys- 
tems? Is the Minister of the opinion that such 
exercises have enhanced the defence co- 
operation program between Australia and In- 
donesia? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am advised by the 
Minister for Defence, Mr Beazley, that since 1972 
Australian and Indonesian naval forces have 
conducted combined maritime exercises in the 
New Horizon series. The last of those was held in 
1984. Those exercises met the aim of improving 
combined operating procedures between the two 
navies. As to whether those exercises are likely to 
be continued and possibly extended, the Minister 
has advised me that exercises in the New Horizon 
series will be continued. The next is scheduled to 
take place later this year in waters off Western 
Australia. As Mr Beazley indicated during his visit 
to Indonesia last week, we would also like to see 
joint exercise activity at some future time in the air 
defence area, which was specifically mentioned 
by Senator Elstob. This opportunity and other 
opportunities for joint exercising are being consi- 
dered. As to the last part of the honourable 
senator's question, joint exercises do play a 
significant role in the enhancement of our overall 
defence relationship with Indonesia, as do activi- 
ties such as joint projects and training under the 
defence co-operation program, senior level visits 
and professional exchanges. These activities do 
contribute to the development of a mature and 
mutually beneficial defence relationship with 
Indonesia, which supports our own common 
interest in regional stability and security. 


Australia-Indonesian relations: 
cancellation of visit by Indonesian 
Minister 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 April: 


Mr Dubois — My question is to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. | refer to reports of the cancella- 
tion of the official visit of Yusuf Habibie, Minister 
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for Science and Technology in the Indonesian 
Government. Has the Minister been able to 
establish whether there is any truth in reports that 
an article in the Sydney Morning Herald of 10 
April 1986 by David Jenkins provoked this deci- 
sion? Has this development put undue strain on 
the Australian-indonesian bilateral relationship? 
Will the Minister make all appropriate and stre- 
nuous efforts to ease such strain, and in particular 
to preserve Australia’s interest in the course of 
current important bilateral negotiations which 
have major commercial interests for Australia, to 
preserve the existing Australian newspaper offices 
in Indonesia, and to encourage the Indonesian 
Government to process pending applications 
without any prejudice arising from the Indonesian 
Government's reaction towards this article? 

Mr Hayden — It is correct, as | have established 
this morning, that Mr Habibie, the Minister for 
Science and Technology in the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment, has cancelled his visit to Australia and 
has done so as a protest arising from an article that 
appeared in the Sydney Morning Herald on 10 
April which referred to Indonesian officials. The 
article has been described variously by repre- 
sentatives of the Indonesian Government as very 
insulting and a serious problem. Mr Habibie has 
said that in the circumstances he had ‘no option 
but to cancel his visit’. | have expressed dis- 
appointment that the visit was unable to proceed. 
It was regarded by the Australian Government as 
an important visit and as one consolidating a 
substantial improvement in the bilateral rela- 
tionship which | believe this Government has 
worked quite assiduously to achieve. 

Shortly before Question Time today the Ambas- 
sador of Indonesia, Mr August Marpaung, met me 
to register the serious concern of the Government 
of Indonesia in relation to that article and its 
implications and formally to convey to me that the 
visit of Mr Habibie has been suspended. Perhaps 
at a more appropriate time in the future the visit 
will be able to go ahead — | sincerely trust so. In 
my discussions with Mr Marpaung | took the 
opportunity of stressing that in our sort of pluralis- 
tic small ‘I’ liberal — and the stress on the small ‘I’ 
is essential in these circumstances — society with 
democratic rights the media had a particular role 
to fulfil and they did that with complete independ- 
ence and without any control by government; that 
the views expressed by the media are not neces- 
sarily those of the Government and that there are 
no circumstances in which the Government could 
and indeed there are no circumstances in which 
any government of this country, at least as far as | 
can anticipate, now, in the future, or in the past 
would want to interfere with the freedom of 
expression of the media, except perhaps in those 
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exceptional circumstances where the security of 
the country was genuinely and quite seriously at 
risk by disclosure. 

| urged upon the Ambassador of indonesia to 
recognise these facts and to recognise that there is 
a distinction between the views expressed by the 
media and the views expressed by the Australian 
Government of the day on behalf of the people of 
Australia in pursuit of the interests of this country 
and in the promotion of a better bilateral rela- 
tionship. In particular | expressed the hope that 
important bilateral discussions which have been 
going on between the two countries, some of 
which are of profound commercial importance to 
this country and Indonesia and some of which are 
of mutual political importance to Indonesia and 
Australia, would proceed unimpaired. Similarly, | 
expressed the wish that the existing newspaper 
representation in Indonesia, for which the Gov- 
ernment would take much credit through the 
representations that it has made, would be 
allowed to remain in place and that any applica- 
tions pending or subsequently made by Australian 
newspaper officers to operate out of Indonesia 
would be considered, to use the words of the 
honourable member for St George, without pre- 
judice arising from the Indonesian Government's 
reaction towards this article. | have nothing further 
that | can helpfully add at this stage to what has 
unfortunately happened. 


Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
clashes and the role of the joint 
defence facilities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 April: 


Senator Sanders — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Defence. 
| ask: firstly, what is the Government's attitude to 
Pine Gap’s electronic spy satellites being used to 
spy on Libya as they were used to spy on Greece 
and Israel last year? Secondly, has the Govern- 
ment been consulted over the use of North West 
Cape to communicate with United States naval 
forces preparing for an attack on Libya? Thirdly, 
can the Government offer assurances that Darwin 
will not be used as a staging post for B52s en route 
to Diego Garcia to support United States actions 
in Libya? Finally, does the Government believe 
that such involvement by Australia in attacks on 
Libya may lead to conflict with that country? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As to that part of the 
question concerning Pine Gap, the honourable 
senator will recognise that | cannot answer his 
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question without being drawn into his specula- 
tions about operations of the joint facilities. For 
very good reasons the Government is quite 
unwilling to do that, as Senator Sanders well 
knows. Might | mention though, specifically in 
relation to his assertion about Greece, that this 
was a matter well and quite specifically addressed 
by the Minister for Defence, Mr Beazley, in his 
press conference statement of 9 April last year, 
which | will refer to him afterwards, unless he 
wants me to read it into the record. 


Senator Sanders — Yes, read it. 


Senator Gareth Evans — It states: 

The Government maintains its position that it could 
not confirm or deny anything that is reported to be 
associated with an operation at Pine Gap. However, 
we were able to give the community assurances — 


he is referring here, of course, to his meeting with 
representatives of the Greek community which 
had preceded this conference — 
that the judgments made as far as we are concerned 
about the use of Pine Gap, and indeed our intelli- 
gence operations altogether, were made in the light of 
the fullest consideration of all aspects of Government 
foreign policy . . . particularly in the area of our being 
concerned that we operated in a manner that did not 
destabilise friendly governments. We also gave assur- 
ances that we were aware of developments associ- 
ated with the usage of joint installations and any 
operations at those joint installations required the 
acquiescence of the Australian Government at not 
just official level, but also at the level of Ministers. 
I also mention in respect of the Pine Gap 
reference to Greece that there was a Sun article 
this morning, 14 April, entitled: ‘Greek Prime 
Minister to raise spying row’, which | am now 
assured, through the office of the Prime Minister, 
is absolutely false. Indeed, there has been a 
communication from George Papandreou, the 
Deputy Minister for Culture who is said to have 
raised this issue when in Australia, to that effect. 
So if we could manage without some of the more 
lurid and inaccurate speculations about Pine 
Gap’s operations in the past, we might have a 
slightly more sensible approach to its operations 
in the present and future within the limits of what 
it is possible for any government to say about the 
operations of that facility. 


As to the second part of the question relating to 
North West Cape, as the honourable senator will 
appreciate — | hope he does — Libya is a long 
way from North West Cape. | understand it falls 
outside that facility’s area of operations. North 
West Cape is concerned primarily with very low 
frequency communications with submarines in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Reported U.S. 
deployments in the Mediterranean off Libya in- 
volve primarily aircraft carrier battle groups. 
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Under the arrangements which govern the opera- 
tions of North West Cape, the Australian Govern- 
ment must be informed of any change of alert 
status, and specific procedures exist for consulta- 
tions between the Australian and U.S. Govern- 
ments on developments which may affect the 
operation or use of the North West Cape facility. 

As to the question of Darwin being used as a 
staging post for B52s en route to Diego Garcia to 
support U.S. actions in Libya, which was the third 
part of Senator Sanders’ question, | am advised by 
the Minister for Defence that U.S. B52s staging 
through Darwin are engaged solely on routine 
navigational training and maritime surveillance 
missions. They do not stage through Diego Garcia 
and they are unarmed. No change in these 
arrangements is contemplated, and the U.S. has 
not asked for any. 

As to the last part of his question, it should be 
clear from my previous answers that the Govern- 
ment does not endorse Senator Sanders’ supposi- 
tion that Australia is involved in any way in the 
tension between Libya and the U.S. There is, | 
understand, no specific indication of any threat to 
Australia arising from the tension in the Mediterra- 
nean. Nonetheless, | am advised that the Minister 
for Defence has taken the precaution of asking his 
Department to assess whether any additional 
security measures are called for at U.S.-Australian 
joint facilities during the current tension. 


Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
clashes and possible threat to 
Australian nationals 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 April: 


Senator Foreman — | ask the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs: what is the 
Government's attitude to the possible escalation 
of tensions between the United States of America 
and Libya? Will the Minister advise the Senate 
how many Australians are currently in Libya and 
whether they will be advised to leave that country, 
considering the present situation. 

Senator Gareth Evans — Senators will of course 
be aware of speculation about a further United 
States military engagement with Libya. Following 
the engagement between the United States and 
Libya in the Gulf of Sidra last month, Libya 
threatened terrorist acts against United States 
diplomatic missions around the world. Since then 
there has been the bombing of the Trans World 
Airlines aircraft over Greece and the terrorist 
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attack on Americans in West Berlin. It is a matter 
of most serious concern that there is a substantial 
and growing body of evidence of Libyan involve- 
ment in international terrorism. Such behaviour is 
totally unacceptable to the international commun- 
ity and represents an extreme act of hostility 
towards other nations. The United States has 
been, with justification, deeply concerned at the 
number of terrorist incidents in recent months in 
which American property and American citizens 
have been subjected to violent attack. While the 
frustration of the United States over these attacks 
and threats can be fully understood, it is the 
Australian Government's position that it hopes 
that confrontation between the United States and 
Libya will not escalate further and that restraint 
will be shown by both sides. Mr Hayden has 
already publicly expressed the Government's 
views on this matter to that effect. 

The current tension between the United States 
and Libya is being discussed in the Security 
Council, and Mr Hayden has instructed our 
delegation to participate actively in the Council’s 
consideration of this matter. | should add, finally, 
on this general issue that it remains the firm view 
of the Australian Government that terrorism in all 
its forms must be unreservedly condemned and 
that it will only be through concerted international 
action and attention to the root causes of terrorism 
that this problem will be effectively combated. 
The Australian Government, once again, calls on 
all nations to work together to actively discourage 
and counter terrorism, 

As to the latter and more specific part of Senator 
Foreman’s question, the latest information avail- 
able, | am told by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, is that 44 Australian citizens are known to 
be in Libya. The Embassy of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, in Tripoli, represents Australian 
consular interests in Libya. In Libya, the Australian 
Government did not issue a travel warning to 
Australian citizens. It is not considered appropri- 
ate to issue a travel warning at this time. However, 
the Department of Foreign Affairs is closely 
monitoring the situation. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to the 
U.S. and Europe 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Mr Chynoweth — My question is addressed to 
the Prime Minister. What does the Prime Minister 
hope to achieve during his forthcoming visit to 
Washington and Europe? 
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Mr Hawke — This visit comes at a very critical 
time for Australia’s rural sector. The situation in 
the rural areas is such that extraordinary action is 
needed at this time. It is for that reason that | am 
setting aside other priorities to maximise Austra- 
lian pressure for action in this area. A major factor 
contributing to the Australian rural crisis is the 
corruption of international markets. The massive 
agricultural export subsidies provided by the 
European Economic Community and others are 
well entrenched and it will take all of Australia’s 
diplomatic capacity to bring about any substantial 
change in direction. 


All Australians, irrespective of party or of 
location, share in the prosperity of our rural 
sector. As | have had reason to say on many 
occasions, rural exports account for some 37 per 
cent of Australia’s total exports which by any 
measure constitutes a vital contribution to our 
national well-being. My visit is, therefore, one of 
vital importance to all Australians. 


Following on the intensive efforts of both Mr 
Dawkins and Mr Kerin, | will seek to bring home 
to the most senior members of the United States 
Administration and Congress, and to European 
leaders, the need to get agricultural markets 
functioning efficiently. More specifically, in 
Washington | will seek assurances from that 
Government that, in the manner of implementing 
its farm legislation, Australia, as a friend and ally 
of the United States, should be insulated as much 
as possible from the direct effects of that legisla- 
tion. | shall seek assurances that the United States 
agricultural export subsidy programs will be 
targetted at markets previously lost by the United 
States to other subsidisers and away from markets 
served by Australia as a non-subsidiser. 


While in Washington, | shall also seek interna- 
tional support for agriculture as a key item in the 
forthcoming round of Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions. More specifically, we shall want to see 
established as an objective of the round the 
gradual phasing out of agricultural export sub- 
sidies. This interest in bring about meaningful and 
purposeful multilateral negotiations of interna- 
tional agricultural trade rules will also be an 
important part of my discussions with the leaders 
of the United Kingdom, Italy, Greece and the 
European Commission (EC). With them | shall also 
be pressing Australia’s concerns about the damag- 
ing effects that the EC’s Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP) is having on Australian agriculture. 


The coincidence of my departure today and Mr 
Kerin’s presentation of the Government's econo- 


mic and rural policy package is significant. This. 


Government is bringing a comprehensive 
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approach to address the needs of the rural sector. 
We shall spare no effort to see that our efficient 
and competitive producers enjoy the returns that 
are their right. 


USSR: deployment of missiles 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Is he able to confirm that the Soviet Union 
has now deployed more than 135 $S-20 in- 
termediate range missiles in central Siberia and 
east of Lake Baikal. 

(2) What is the range of the $$120. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Soviet Union does not normally make 
such information about its forces public. The 
Government has seen statements to this effect by a 
number of senior United States Administration 
officials and has no reason to dispute them. 

(2) No information is available from Soviet 
sources but publications. such as the SIPRI Year- 
books, the United States Defense Department's 
Soviet Military Power and NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact: Force Comparisons (NATO Information 
Service 1984) place the range of the $S-20 in the 
vicinity of 4400-5000 kilometres. 


Ethiopia: alleged use of chemical 
weapons 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Has his attention been drawn to reports of 
allegations of chemical weapons used in the 
Ethiopian-Eritrean conflict; if so, what action has 
he taken to confirm the accuracy of the reports. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

| draw the honourable member's attention to a 
statement | made on these and related matters 
which appeared in Hansard on 5 September 
1984, pp 569-570." 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 
pages 960-62. 
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Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
clashes 


Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 15 April: 


The Australian Government was advised by the 
United States Administration early this morning of 
immediately impending military action against 
Libya. President Reagan has since confirmed that 
the United States has taken military action against 
targets which it regards as supporting terrorism. 
The Australian Government has counselled res- 
traint by both the United States and Libya in the 
course of the developing tensions between them. 
It deeply regrets that this conflict has taken place 
and urges both sides to suspend hostilities and 
engage in genuine efforts to bring about the 
peaceful resolution of their differences. This will 
mean that the United States terminate its military 
engagement against Libya. It also means, as an 
absolute essential, that Colonel Gadaffi terminate 
his Government's indiscriminate export of terrorist 
activity against civilians and civilian targets, 
especially United States civilians. 


The United States has said that its action was 
motivated not only by evidence of Libyan involve- 
ment in and direction of past terrorist activities but 
also by indications of Libyan planning being well 
advanced for further operations against American 
citizens in a number of countries. The United 
States’ military action was explained to us not in 
terms of revenge or repisals but in terms of 
demonstrating that terrorism will incur a signifi- 
cant cost. The Government accepts that there is a 
substantial body of evidence of Libyan involve- 
ment in and direction of international terrorism. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs (Mr Hayden) and | 
have been privy to apparently compelling evi- 
dence of a direct line of command between Libya 
and the Berlin nightclub bombing. 


It is a matter of serious concern that following 
the Gulf of Sidra episode — where Libya attacked 
American forces exercising in international waters 
and the United States retaliated — Libya’s policy 
of extreme hostility against the United States has 
continued. The Government, in response to a 
request from President Reagan in January, took a 
number of economic measures against Libya and 
reduced Libya's official representation in Australia 
as part of collective international measures to 
demonstrate to Libya that its behaviour in support 
of international terrorism is totally unacceptable 
to the international community. The Government 
has expressed a desire to work with Western and 
other governments for a concerted approach to 
dealing with international terrorism. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs is pursuing this matter with 
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Western and other governments and will be 
reporting back to Cabinet on measures to promote 
a sustained long-term effort to defeat the threat of 
international terrorism. 

The Government is profoundly concerned that 
the situation has reached the point where Libyan 
action have driven the United States to regard it as 
essential that it take military action. Australia 
works persistently for a peaceful world. We are 
opposed to the use of violent means to resolve 
differences between nations, and in particular to 
the resort to terrorism. Terrorism recognises no 
rules and respects no moral standards. The victims 
are almost always innocent victims. Australians 
have already been victims of this sort of activity, 
and that is another reason why we are implacably 
opposed to this sort of behaviour, Let me sum up 
the Government's position: 
® we wish to see restraint and an early end to 

hostilities; 

@ we hope that the conflict will not widen and 
escalate; 

® we are fully conscious of the intractable and 
bitter conflicts of the Middle East, and the need 
for them to be resolved if the Middle East is to 
cease to be a source of violence and terrorism 
not only in that region but throughout the 
world. We look for such a resolution. 

But an essential requirement for ending the 
fundamental confrontation between Libya and the 
United States must be that Libya completely and 
convincingly disavows recourse to terrorism. 


Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
clashes and possible Australian 
economic sanctions 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 15 April: 


Mr Peacock — My question is to the Foreign 
Minister and | refer him to the Cabinet decision of 
20 January not to impose economic sanctions on 
the Libyan Government as requested by the 
United States of America, and to the statement 
that ‘any further restriction on commercial activity 
with Libya is a matter for consultations with our 
friends’. In light of the Prime Minister’s statement 
today, | ask the Foreign Minister: what consulta- 
tions has the Government had, as the Prime 
Minister said, ‘to promote a sustained long-term 
effort to defeat the threat of international terror- 
ism’? With whom were these discussions? Have 
they included economic sanctions? 

Mr Hayden — The disadvantage that Australia 
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labours under when it embarks upon a proposi- 
tion that there should be economic sanctions 
against Libya is that the level of our trade with 
Libya is so extremely small that it is very difficult 
to demonstrate convincingly to, say, European 
countries that we are talking about a substantial 
sacrifice and, therefore, asking other countries to 
follow on equal terms the principle that we have 
put. That is the first thing that must be understood. 
Accordingly, in presenting the case, one 
approaches it certainly with confidence and 
firmness but with some circumspection in its 
presentation. 


This Government declared that there would be 


no new trade developments with Libya with the 
exception of food items. There are a number of 
obvious reasons for that and | would expect that 
the National Party of Australia would understand 
the manifest humanitarian motive behind that sort 
of decision. We have not found any great en- 
couragement among European countries for the 
proposition that there should be economic sanc- 
tions against Libya. It may well be, in the light of 
the most recent developments, that they may be 
prepared to consider that. Our total trade with 
Libya is, | think, of the order of $30 million, almost 
all of which is in live and processed sheep meat. 
In fact, it is $31 million of exports to Libya, of 
which $25 million is in live sheep. 
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Australian and overseas participants of the 1986 foreign service training course at a reception given by the 
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Governor-General, Sir Ninian and Lady Stephen at Government House on 22 April. Pictured (left to right) (front row): 
Emilio Musrasrik, Josephine Behulu, ljeomma Ukeje, Haji Anmad Ghazali, Godfrey Santer (Course Director). H.E. Sir 
Ninian Stephen, Lady Stephen, Wijekoon Senevirathana, Bakar bin Aman, Seri Moottatarn, Foo Kong Seng; (second 
row): Grant Maclaine, Daw Maw Maw, Caroline Bilket, David Korth, Wanja Nobrega Bonfa, Soraya Kassim, Virginia 
Birt, Kim Seong Jin, Saufatu Sopoanga, Dora Msechu; (third row): Bruce Lendon, Anne Moores, Angus Mackenzie, 
Bruce Miller, David Hallett, Generoso Calonge, Poowadol Weerawedphisai, Katherine Smits, Wofgang Hecker 
(Course Manager); (back row): Bill Veri, Christopher Staker, Simon Grant, Roger Hodgkins, Amanda Nairn, lan Biggs, 
Catherine Macdonald, Mrs Suzanne Hecker and Mrs Judith Santer. (AIS photo). E 
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International Year of Peace: 
Hypotheticals program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Was the television program Hypothetical in 
_ which he featured among others, funded by the 
Government; if so, on what basis, at what cost and 
how were the costs broken up. 

(2) Were any aspects of the program scripted 
by officers of his Department. 

(3) Was any invitation to appear extended to 
any Opposition member other than the member 
for Warringah. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's questions is as follows: 

(1) As part of its commission from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs for a documentary video 
on the issues of peace and disarmament for 
community and educational purposes, Film Au- 
stralia proposed that the program take the form of 
a forum on these issues involving me and other 
parliamentarians and community leaders. When 
the services of Mr Geoffrey Robertson, the mod- 
erator of the ABC’s Hypothetical series, became 
available for the forum, it was agreed that the 
program would be filmed in the Hypothetical 
format. This was organised and videotaped. by 
Film Australia on 22 January 1986 in Sydney. It 
was agreed between Film Australia and the. ABC 
that in return for the ABC meeting Mr Robertson's 
fee, the ABC would have access to the film 
footage of the forum and, on payment of a fee to 
Film Australia, the right to edit and use the footage 
for broadcast as an edition of the ABC’s Hypothe- 
tical series. The Department of Foreign Affairs did 
not pay the ABC anything, either directly or 
indirectly, for the production of the Hypothetical 
program, which was broadcast on 4 March. 

The Department is paying Film Australia up to 
$143 000 for producing the community video. 
This video has been edited by Film Australia and 
includes background material on Australia’s role 
in disarmament and arms control. This is one of 
the Government-sponsored projects to mark the 
International Year of Peace which were 
announced on 10 July 1985. Distribution of the 
video, which is entitled In Pursuit of the Possible, 
is currently being worked out by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Film Australia. It is expected 
that the video will be available for distribution to 
educational and community groups by the end of 
April. 

(2) An officer of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs assisted the moderator of the program, Mr 
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Geoffrey Robertson, with research and technical 

details on the issues of disarmament and arms 

control. Mr Robertson himself was, however, 

solely responsible for the content of the script and 

its presentation during taping of the program. 
(3) No. 


Antarctic Treaty: minerals regime 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) What progress has been made with negotia- 
tions for a minerals regime in Antarctica. 

(2) What action has the Government taken to 
(a) preserve Australia’s claim to sovereignty within 
these negotiations and (b) protect the environment 
in the development of the minerals regime. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Since 1982, there have been seven rounds 
of negotiations between Antarctic Treaty Con- 
sultative Parties aimed at developing an agree- 
ment which would govern any future minerals 
activity in Antarctica. A revised draft regime 
prepared by the Chairman of the Special Con- 
sultative Meeting, Mr Beeby of New Zealand, has 
assisted negotiations during the past three rounds. 

During the negotiations to date, progress has 
been made in the search for generally acceptable 
solutions to the central issues of the objectives and 
principles, and the composition and functions and 
decision-making procedures, of the institutions of 
the regime, and in clarifying a number of detailed 
issues. It has become clear that many accom- 
modations will ultimately need to be found within 
such a regime between: the interests of claimant 
States and those of non-claimants; the perceptions 
of market economy countries and those of non- 
market economies; the concerns of those in- 
terested in developing Antarctica’s resources 
potential and those interested in the protection of 
the Antarctic environment; the interests of the 
superpowers and other parties; and the special 
interests of developing countries as well as the 
overall interests of the international community. 
This process will be continued at the eighth round 
of the negotiations which will be hosted by 
Australia in Hobart from 14 to 25 April. 

(2) The Government supports the maintenance 
of Australian sovereignty over the Australian 
Antarctic Territory. Australia’s position in this 
regard is protected by the terms of Article IV of the 
Antarctic Treaty. The Government is acting to 
preserve Australian sovereign interests in the 
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context of the Antarctic minerals negotiations. 
This will require an Article similar to Article IV 
and some special position in regard to any 
exploration for, or development of, minerals in the 
Australian area. Australia is also working actively 
to ensure that principles are established and 
mechanisms are put in place within an Antarctic 
minerals regime which will ensure that the 
Antarctic environment is stringently safeguarded. 


Australian peace awards: criteria for 
nomination 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) What specific qualifications or contribu- 
tions has each member of the committee that will 
be making recommendations on who should 
receive peace awards made in the field of 
international relations. 

(2) Do recipients of the medals have to comply 
with criteria such as that applied to International 
Year of Peace grant applications regarding non- 
criticism of Government policy. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) | appointed the seven members of the 
Australian peace awards committee on a personal 
basis. They are all prominent Australians and 
represent a cross-section of the Australian com- 
munity. 

The Australian peace awards are not intended 
only for persons who have made a contribution to 
peace in the field of international relations. In line 
with the United Nations objectives for the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace, nominations are sought of 
individuals and organisations that have made an 
outstanding contribution to the cause of peace in 
one or more of the following categories: 

(a) by work that stimulates concerted and 
effective action by the United Nations, its 
member States, inter-government organisa- 
tions, non-government organisations, edu- 
cational, cultural, academic institutions and 
the mass media in: 

(i) promoting peace, international secur- 
ity and co-operation on the basis of the 
UN Charter; 

(ii) resolving conflict by peaceful means 

(b) by work that strengthens the United Nations 
as the principal international system de- 
voted to the promotion and maintenance of 
peace by: 

(i) encouraging member States to renew 
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their commitment to the principles of 
the Charter and to implement these 
principles effectively; 

(ii) resolving conflict by peaceful means 


(c) by work that strengthens the United Nations 
as the principal international system de- 
voted to the promotion and maintenance of 
peace by: : 

(i) encouraging member States to renew 
their commitment to the principles of 
the Charter and to implement these 
principles effectively; 

enhancing the effectiveness of the 

Security Council in fulfilling its prim- 

ary responsibility for the maintenance 

of international peace and security; 

(iii) increasing public awareness and sup- 
port for United Nations activities. 


seme” 
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(d) by work that focuses attention and encour- 
ages reflection on the basic requirements of 
peace in the contemporary world, in par- 
ticular: 

(i) the inter-relationship of peace, econo- 
mic development and social progress; 

(ii) the urgent need for disarmament and 

the prevention of nuclear catastrophe; 

(iii) the elimination of racial discrimination 

and apartheid; 

(iv) the exercise of human rights and free- 

dom as an essential element of peace; 

(v) peace as a requirement for the satisfac- 

tion of such human needs as food, 
shelter, health, education, labour and 
a beneficial environment; 

(vi) preparation for life in peace, seen as a 
process in which education, science, 
culture, religion and the mass media 
play important roles, and which re- 
quires the effective participation of 
various social groups, especially 
women, youth, the elderly, war veter- 
ans and professionals; 
the role of international co-operation, 
dialogue, mutual understanding and 
trust in the maintenance of peace with 
the involvement of Governments, par- 
liaments and non-government orga- 
nisations. 
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(2) No. The Awards, which will consist of 
medallions inscribed with the United Nations 
International Year of Peace motif, will be made to 
individuals and organisations in the light of the 
criteria described above. The only other criteria 
involved is that nominees should be Australian 
citizens or residents of Australia or should have an 
established Australian link. 
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Immigration: entry by illegal 
immigrants 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Senator McKiernan — Has the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs been drawn to an article headed 
‘Exiles slate action by migration authority’ in 13 
April edition of the Perth newspaper, the Indepen- 
dent, in which a Mr Laurence Etheredge, a 
spokesman for a communal family of illegal 
immigrants, claims that the Department of Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs is discriminating 
against the family? Is there any truth in the 
allegation? Can the Minister detail the circumst- 
ances leading to the arrival of the family in 
Albany, Western Australia? Had any members of 
the family made application for entry into Austra- 
lia prior to their arrival? Have any members of the 
family been asked to leave Australia, and, if so, by 
what date are they to leave? Finally, have any 
personal belongings of family members been 
seized by Customs or other authorities, and, if so, 
will those possessions be returned to the family 
prior to them leaving this country? 


Senator Grimes — The Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs has given me the following 
information on the matters raised by Senator 
McKiernan. The Orionia and its complement of 
13 arrived at Christmas Island on 1 December last, 
apparently from Israel via Indonesia. There is no 
information that any member made any prior 
application for a visa to visit Australia. The group 
had no documentation for entry, but all were 
granted two months temporary entry permits to 
allow time to consider another stay — except for. 
the captain, who is exempt from that requirement 
under the Migration Act. 


The vessel appeared at Albany on 22 January, 
where it was seized by the Australian Federal 
Police under the provisions of the Extradition 
(Foreign States) Act 1966, acting on advice from 
Interpol that the vessel had been stolen in Israel. 
The Captain, Dr Hempel, and the sailing master, 
Mr Etheredge, were apprehended to face extradi- 
tion charges and were subsequently released on 
surety. The property of the vessel was seized and 
held by Customs pending legal proceedings to 
determine their ownership. Applications for furth- 
er temporary entry permits were made on 31 
January 1986 and were refused on 14 March on 
the basis that the group were not bona fide 
visitors. The parties were directed to depart from 
Australia within 14 days. As Senator McKiernan 
said, the group subsequently applied for refugee 
status, despite the fact that earlier advice had been 
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that they did not want to stay permanently. The 
claims were found to be manifestly unfounded in 
terms of the United Nations Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees’ and the related pro- 
tocol. 

The extradition hearings against Dr Hempel and 
Mr Etheredge are scheduled for 8 and 9 May. No 
date has been set for the hearing of the property 
case. The Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs is considering whether all members of the 
group need to remain in Australia pending the 
hearings. There has been no discrimination 
against the crew, who have been dealt with in the 
normal way, given the particular circumstances of 
their arrival in Australia. 





1. The United Nations Geneva Convention Relating to 

the Status of Refugees defines a refugee as a person 
who: 
‘owing to well-founded fear of being persecuted 
for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership 
of a particular social group or political opinion, is 
outside the country of his nationality, and is unable 
or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to avail himself of 
the protection of that country; or who, not having a 
nationality and being outside the country of his 
former habitual residence, is unable or, owing to such 
fear, is unwilling to return to it.’ (Ed). 


Australia-Indonesia relations: ban on 
Australian journalists 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Senator Sibraa — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Does the Australian Government believe 
that the Indonesian reaction to the article pub- 
lished in the Sydney Morning Herald on 10 April 
— in my opinion a real beat-up — will have a 
damaging effect on other aspects of the bilateral 
relationship? What is the Government's attitude 
towards Indonesia's actions against Australian 
journalists as reported in today’s media, including 
Indonesia’s decision not to grant visas to Austra- 
lian journalists to visit Indonesia. 

Senator Gareth Evans — It has already been 
made clear that the Government is disappointed 
that the visit by Dr Habibie has been suspended 
because of the article which appeared in the 
Sydney Morning Herald on 10 April. In response 
to Indonesian representations on this issue, both 
in Canberra and Jakarta, the Government has 
reiterated to the Indonesian Government, as | 
indicated yesterday, that in Australia’s pluralistic 
democratic society, the news media have an 
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important role to fulfil with complete independ- 
ence and that the views expressed by the news 
media are not necessarily those of the Govern- 
ment. The Government has also urged that a clear 
distinction be made between the views expressed 
by the news media and the actions of the 
Government. We have expressed the hope to 
Indonesia that government-to-government, in- 
cluding important bilateral discussions, should 
proceed unimpaired. 

As to the question of journalists visiting Bali for 
President Reagan’s visit, our Ambassador in Jakar- 
ta has been informed by the Indonesian Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs that no Australian journal- 
ist will be permitted to cover President Reagan’s 
visit to Bali at the end of April. It has also been 
foreshadowed that there would be considerable 
difficulties for Australian journalists gaining 'ac- 
cess to Indonesia in future. The Government 
regards access by journalists and the free flow of 
information as an important element in its rela- 
tions with Indonesia and other countries. That 
scarcely needs to be added. 


IYP: CSIRO research into the nuclear 
winter theory 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Further to his answer to a question without 
notice (Hansard, 13 February, 1986 page 468)! 
concerning funding of CSIRO research into 
theories related to the nuclear winter, what sum 
has been granted to the CSIRO to conduct the 
research into the theory. 

(2) What expertise does the CSIRO have in this 
field. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) $140 000. 

(2) The CSIRO has a Division of Atmospheric 
Research at Aspendale, Victoria. The research into 
the implications of a nuclear winter for the 
southern hemisphere will be carried out by a team 
led by Dr Barrie Pittock, an atmospheric physicist 
with an international reputation for his research 
into the effects of nuclear war. Dr Pittock was lead 
author of an international report on the ‘Environ- 
mental Consequences of Nuclear War’ under the 
auspices of the Scientific Conmmittee on Prob- 
lems of the Environment, a subsidiary body of the 





™ See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 2, February 1986, 
page 105. 
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International Council of Scientific Unions. Dr 
Pittock’s team of researchers will include Mr lan 
Galbally and Dr Peter Manins, both of whom have 
published in the field of nuclear winter studies. 
The CSIRO research will be the first to concentrate 
on the effects of nuclear war in the northern 
hemisphere on the climate of the southern hemis- 
phere. This research will take advantage of the 
Division of Atmospheric Research's general work 
in two areas: the general circulation of the 
atmosphere and atmospheric convection. Without 
the IYP grant it would not be possible for the 
CSIRO to carry out specific nuclear winter re- 
search. 


Visits by officials from Sri Lanka and 
East Timor 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Senator Chipp — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. What is the rationale behind the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs inviting as guests of the 
Government representatives of governments with 
vile human rights records? Mr Hector Jayewar- 
dene, the brother of the President of Sri Lanka, is 
presently in Australia as a guest of the Australian 
taxpayer. Has the Government discussed with him 
the atrocities of the Sri Lankan Government 
towards Tamils, which have been documented by 
Amnesty International, International Alert and the 
International Commission of Jurists? Why would 
such a person be a guest of the Australian 
taxpayer? | refer to a report in the Age of 12 April 
that the Indonesian appointed Governor of East 
Timor, Mr Carrascalao, who could hardly claim a 
good human rights record, will soon be visiting 
Australia as a guest. Is it appropriate for the 
Government to be seen aligning itself with these 
Governments, given their human rights records, 
while denying to intervene in respect of those 
countries which have obvious violations of hu- 
man rights, as does the Government of Sri Lanka? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Dr Jayewardene and 
Mr Carrascalao have been invited to Australia as 
part of the Department of Foreign Affairs regular 
program of visits by senior persons from other 
countries of interest to Australia. Under this 
program persons are invited in their own right and 
not necessarily in any official capacity. One of the 
purposes of the special overseas visitors’ program 
is to provide an opportunity for exposure to 
Australian perspectives on matters of common 
interest and concern. 

Australian concerns about human rights issues 
in Sri Lanka and East Timor have been placed 
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clearly on the record and are well known to Sri 
Lankan and Indonesian authorities. Dr Jayewar- 
dene has played a prominent role in the Sri 
Lankan Government's handling of the communal 
problem. He has led the government delegation to 
negotiations on the communal question and led 
the Sri Lankan delegation to the recently con- 
cluded session of the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva. His visit to Austra- 
lia has, therefore, provided a valuable opportunity 
for Australia once again to register about the 
communal situation and to urge the Sri Lankan 
Government to pursue a policy of moderation in 
the handling of the problem. This opportunity has 
been taken by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
his Department in their discussions with Dr 
Jayewardene. 

Mr Carrascalao is a civilian Timorese who has 
been Governor of East Timor since September 
1982. During his time as Governor the general 
situation in the province has improved and 
economic development has proceeded. The 
understanding of the Australian Government is 
that the human rights situation in the province 
continues to improve. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s primary concern has been and remains to 
do all it can to help the people of East Timor. 
Since 1975 we have made contributions of 
around $90 million to projects in the province 
conducted by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the United Nations Children’s Fund 
and Governor Carrascalao has been helpful in 
relation to these projects since becoming Gov- 
ernor. While here he will have discussions with 
the Government on the situation in East Timor. 


Australian aid to Papua New Guinea 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Hill on 19 
March also asked me a question in my capacity as 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, about aid to Papua New Guinea. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has provided an 
answer which I seek leave to have incorporated in 
Hansard. The answer read as follows: 

| have been the article in the Canberra Times of 
14 March. 

2. tam advised that the Department of Foreign 
Affairs is not able to confirm the details contained 
in the article about the use by Members of 
Parliament of PNG Government funds which is 
anyway an internal matter for the PNG Govern- 
ment on which it is not appropriate for me to 
comment. 

3. Most Australian aid to PNG is given in the 
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form of direct grants to the PNG Government, 
which contribute directly to PNG General Re- 
venue. PNG estimates Australian budget support 
will account for 24 per cent of total PNG 
expenditure in 1986. 

4. The Australian Government has also estab- 
lished ongoing dialogue with the PNG Govern- 
ment in regard to the Australian Aid Program. 
Annual Development Reviews provide a further 
means of monitoring the use of Australian aid and 
seek to ensure its effective use in the development 
of Papua New Guinea. 

5. The Australia-PNG Aid Agreement 1986-87- 
1990-91! provides for a reducing budget support 
component and an increase in aid funds dispersed 
through the provision of direct services and goods 
from Australia. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 
670. 


QANTAS: accuracy of flight guide 
maps 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Senator Publick asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
18 March 1986: 

(1) Do consultations take place between the 
appropriate officers of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and QANTAS, concerning the depiction of 
international boundaries of the flight guide maps 
published by QANTAS in its ‘inflight’ magazine; if 
so, do the boundaries of Israel currency portrayed 
by QANTAS on its maps represent the policy of 
the Australian Government. 

(2) If no consultations are held and/or the 
boundaries for the State of Israel do not represent 
those acknowledged by policy of successive 
Australian Governments, will appropriate steps be 
taken to ensure that an appropriate depiction is 
made. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) | assume the honourable senator is referring 
to the March-April 1986 edition of the QANTAS 
magazine Airways. The depiction of Israel on the 
map in the edition is so small that it is not possible 
to determine with any accuracy where its bound- 
aries are drawn. The map identifies Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. Although there is no legend to the map, 
Jerusalem is marked in a way which could be 
taken as indicating that it is the capital of Israel. 

Consultations do not take place between offic- 
ers of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
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QANTAS concerning the depiction of internation- 
al boundaries or other features on QANTAS flight 
guide maps. | am advised that QANTAS’ maga- 
zine Airways is produced under contract to a 
private publisher. 


(2) The boundaries of Israel recognised under 
Australian Government policy do not include 
Jerusalem as the capital of Israel or the territories 
occupied by Israel in 1967. The Australian Gov- 
ernment does not recognise the law passed by the 
israeli Knesset in July 1980 which declared 
Jerusalem, including East Jerusalem, to be the 
undivided capital of Israel. Nor does it recognise 
the annexation of the Golan Heights in 1981. 


| would also note that the map contains a 
number of other inaccuracies. In respect of Africa 
the map identifies the so-called ‘independent 
homelands’ of Bophuthatswana, Venda, Transkei 
and Kwazulu, as separate States. Neither Australia 
nor any other member of the international com- 
munity accords recognition to the so-called 
homelands as independent States. The map also 
needs to reflect the fact that Upper Volta is now 
called Burkina Faso. | will arrange to have these 
matters and other minor inaccuracies drawn to the 
attention of QANTAS. 


Libya: diplomatic representation in 
Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 April: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 20 March, Senator 
Short asked me a question in my capacity as the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs about Libyan diplomats in Australia. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has provided the 
following answer: it is correct that the Libyan 
authorities decided to transfer three of their 
government officials from Australia, two from the 
Libyan People’s Bureau and one from the Libyan 
Cultural Centre in Melbourne. No reason has 
been provided to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs for this decision. 


The three officials have not yet left Australia. 
Two are, however, expected to leave today — that 
is 15 April — and the other next week. The 
Department of Foreign Affairs has advised the 
Libyan People’s Bureau that the three officials are 
not to be replaced. The honourable senator will 
be aware that there is a ceiling applied to the 
number of Libyan-based staff in the Bureau in 
Canberra. The Government has taken no decision 
to require the closure of the Libyan Cultural 
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Centre. The Centre was established in response to 
an expressed need within the Arab and Moslem 
community in Melbourne for such a facility, and 
the departure of the Libyan-based Director does 
not remove that need. The remaining staff of the 
Centre are Australian citizens. The Government 
will not, therefore, be pursuing the question of 
closure. 


Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
clashes and possible threat to 
Australian nationals 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 April: 


Senator Gareth Evans — | wish to respond to a 
question put to me yesterday by Senator Hill in my 
capacity as Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, relating to travel warnings to 
Australian citizens. | undertook to seek further 
information from the Department as to the usual 
practice in relation to the issuing of such warn- 
ings. | am able to advise as follows: 

There are a number of sensitive diplomatic 
considerations as well as practical ones governing 
the issue of travel warnings. For fairly obvious 
reasons the Government cannot put itself in the 
position of officially predicting major civil dis- 
order or military action in a particular country 
before it actually occurs. The Government is not 
in any event in a position to direct Australians to 
travel or not to travel overseas. The issue of a 
travel warning is made only when it is evident that 
the safety of Australians in the country concerned 
would be in serious jeopardy. 

As | said in response to Senator Aulich’s 
question following yesterday’s events in Libya, the 
Department of Foreign Affairs issued a news 
release later that day, which stated that, as a result 
of the current situation in Libya, Australian 
citizens contemplating travel to that country are 
advised to consider doing so only if it is essential. 
In situations such as this the Department affords 
appropriate assistance to all Australians who 
might be involved in any manner. Again, as | said 
earlier in Question Time, the Department has 
been in close contact with the Federal Republic of 
Germany, which represents Australia in Libya, 
and has not received any reports of Australians 
who have been injured in the attack. There has 
been no confirmed report about the movement of 
expatriate employees to military camps. | believe 
the Department's action in emergency situations 
overseas is effective and that it is known and 
appreciated by those who have received advice 
and assistance. 
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Eight members of the Joint Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee (JFADC) visited two camps for border crossers on 
the PNG-Irian Jaya border during a visit to PNG in April. Pictured at Blackwater camp from left to right are three 
unidentified Irianese; JFADC Deputy Chairman, Mr Bob Katter, MP; Second Secretary, Australian High 
Commissioner, Port Moresby, Mr Robert Webster, translating in Bahasa; and delegation leader, Mr David Charles, 
MP. (Photo courtesy of Mr Craig Skehan, AAP, Port Moresby). 





Middle East: alleged Libyan threat to 
Australian war graves 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Senator Valentine — My question is to the 
Minister for Veterans’ Affairs. | refer him to his 
response of 9 April to a question from Senator 
Maguire regarding reports that Colonel Gaddafi 
could bulldoze Australian and Commonwealth 
war graves in Libya. The Minister responded that 
the story was a beat-up and without substance. 
Does the Minister still believe that the sanctity of 
our war graves in Libya is assured? If not, can he 
indicate from where he believes that the major 
threat to their sanctity emanates? 

Senator Gietzelt — It is true that Senator 
Maguire asked me a question about a beat-up 
story a week ago which suggested that Colonel 
Gaddafi was somehow threatening Common- 
wealth war graves, including Australian war 
graves, in Libya. | indicated that there was 
absolutely no justification or substance in the 
exaggerated responses given by Opposition 
spokesmen, as well as some other people. That is 
a matter of some regret because people were 
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unnecessarily alarmed by statements that the 
Colonel was involved in the possible bulldozing 
of the 8000 Allied war graves in Libya. In point of 
fact, of course, the war graves are under no threat 
at all from a domestic point of view in Libya. 


The war graves are located in Tripoli and at the 
time at which | responded to Senator Maguire, | 
completely deprecated any suggestion that they 
were under threat. However, since that date there 
has been an escalation of tensions in the region as 
a result of the death and destruction that has 
flowed from the bombing which has taken place. 
The Government has urged both sides to mediate 
and to resolve their differences rather than to 
engage in hostilities. | think all of us would agree 
that that is a very important objective. However, 
having said that, and bearing in mind that the 
Commonwealth war graves are the responsibility 
of the United Kingdom, | would imagine that Mrs 
Thatcher’s involvement in the bombing of Libya 
would probably place the Commonwealth war 
graves under some form of retaliation or jeopardy 
if, of course, Colonel Gaddafi were to retaliate. 


While the Government is concerned about the 
living, as indeed | am in my capacity as the 
Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, | am concerned 
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about the sanctity and the protection of the war 
graves in Tripoli. | would hope that the actions 
that are taking place in that region will not put the 
war graves under any form of threat because 
already | am beginning to receive letters express- 
ing concern about the statements that were made 
10 days ago from relatives of those who lost their 
lives in Libya during World War II. Undoubtedly, 
of course, the situation has changed dramatically 
since then because there was no substance in that 
story at all. | do not know how well precision 
bombing takes place, but | would imagine that 
there is now a greater threat to the sanctity of the 
war graves in the post-bombing period than there 
was previously. 


Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
clashes and the role of the joint 
defence facilities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Mr Hand — | address my question to the 
Minister for Defence. Can the Minister tell the 
House whether any of the United States military 
installations or United States communications 
stations in Australia were used to assist in plan- 
ning the United States attack on Libya? Were any 
of these establishments used to monitor the 
United States attacks on Libya by its air or naval 
forces? Were they used to assist the United States 
Government to communicate with these forces 
during the attacks on Libya? If so, does this make 
these installations in Australia targets for any 
retaliatory action by Libya or its allies? Further- 
more, will the Australian Government give an 
undertaking to request a guarantee from the 
United States Government that these installations 
on Australian soil cease any involvement in the 
current conflict? 

Mr Beazley — | remind honourable members 
that there are no United States military installa- 
tions in Australia. There are only United States- 
Australia joint facilities. The difference is very 
important, as | am sure the honourable member 
for Melbourne will understand. He will recall that 
the Australian Labor Party’s platform does not 
permit foreign military bases on Australian soil in 
peacetime. The Government has long-standing 
policy, articulated by the Prime Minister in his 
statement on 6 june 1984," of not responding to 
inquiries or speculations about the operations of 
the joint facilities. For this reason | am sure that 





'. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 
614. 
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the honourable member will understand that I will 
not comment on some of the specific points raised 
in his question. 

However, | point out with respect to North West 
Cape that the naval communications station there 
is primarily concerned with VLF communications 
to submarines in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
United States action in the Mediterranean has 
involved forces based on United States aircraft 
carriers and in Europe for which quite different 
communications are available. In regard to the 
security of the joint facilities in Australia from 
retaliatory action from Libya and its allies, | can 
say that | have specifically requested my Depart- 
ment to review the security of the joint facilities. 
They have done that and they find that security 
satisfactory. However, it is a matter | have asked 
them to keep under constant review and to 
reassess in the light of any upgraded assessment of 
threat. They have advised that at this stage no 
further security measures are required beyond 
those already in place. 

| do not believe that there is a need to seek any 
guarantees from the United States Government 
about the operation of the joint facilities, as they 
can operate only with the full knowledge and 
concurrence of the Australian Government. | think 
it is very important to reflect upon that when we 
assess the way in which the joint facilities may or 
may not be being used at any point of time. We do 
not rely just on the United States Government 
informing us about how it is using those joint 
facilities. It is not that we have any reasons in our 
experience with the United States — which is now 
a very substantial period — to believe that it 
would mislead us in that way. | have seen no 
evidence that the United States ever intends to 
mislead us in that area, but were that the case 
there is a substantial number of Australian officials 
who are intimately connected with the operations 
and functions of those joint facilities who would 
be quite capable of alerting the Australian Gov- 
ernment to any changes in their activities. Finally 
on that particular point, any utilisation of the joint 
facilities requires not just the concurrence of some 
Australian officials associated with the site but 
also the concurrence of the Ministers who are 
involved in their management. 

| cannot go beyond that in offering the honour- 
able gentleman any assurances. As the honour- 
able member will recollect, on the several occa- 
sions when these sorts of matters have been raised 
in the House we have provided very substantial 
argument as to why we do not confirm or deny 
that the joint facilities are being used for any 
particular purpose. Occasionally it has been the 
case for a fairly jaded and cynical public, under- 
standably so in many areas, to assume that when 
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we neither confirm nor deny something that what 
we are saying is yes. In relation to the joint 
facilities, the simple fact of the matter is that there 
is no justification, in the way any government has 
handled this, for people to make that sort of 
assumption. We have only ever stated flatly and 
clearly one thing about the collection capabilities 
of the joint facilities and nothing else has ever 
been said about them. That one thing is that the 
joint facilities are not used in any way to collect 
inside this country. That is the only area in which 
we have gone down the road of confirming or 
denying. There are very good reasons, which have 
been outlined before, for our not going any further 
down that road. | can assure the honourable 
gentleman that the Australian Ministers concerned 
take their responsibilities very seriously in this 
area. 


Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
clashes and possible threat to 
Australian nationals 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Senator Aulich — My question is to the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs. | ask: 
following the events of yesterday in Libya, what is 
known about the situation of Australians presently 
living in that country? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Following yesterday’s 
events the Department of Foreign Affairs has been 
in contact with our Embassies in Bonn and Rome, 
which are the communication points into Libya 
for us, and a number of private companies 
employing Australians in Libya to establish the 
welfare and whereabouts of Australians in that 
country. The Department has also been receiving 
inquiries from next of kin and friends in Australia. 
There are approximately 25 to 30 Australians 
known to be in Libya at present and about 10 or 
12 others whom the Department understands also 
are in Libya. However, this latter information 
cannot yet be confirmed until next of kin or 
employers can be contacted. 

The Australian Embassy in Bonn has reported 
that the Embassy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in Tripoli, which, as | have indicated, 
represents Australian consular interests in Libya, 
has received calls from a number of Australians in 
Libya advising that they are safe and well. Details 
of their names and next of kin are not yet 
available. The Embassy has also said that it has 
received no reports of any Australian being 
injured. The Department of Foreign Affairs will 
continue to monitor the situation closely and keep 
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next of kin informed. | should mention also that 
consistent with usual practice in these matters, the 
Department of Foreign Affairs yesterday issued a 
travel warning advising Australians contemplating 
travel to Libya to consider doing so only if it is 
essential. 


Immigration: alleged presence in 
Australia of Nazi war criminals 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 April: 


Mr Punch — My question is to the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. Is the Minister 
aware of reports that Nazi war criminals may have 
been among the post-war immigration intake of 
Australia? Is the Minister aware of the very grave 
concern that this is causing among the Australian 
Jewish community? What is the Government's 
response on this matter? 

Mr Hurford — | am aware of the reports and | 
am also in receipt of representations from the 
Jewish community, in particular from Mr Leslie 
Caplan who visited me in Adelaide. He is the 
President of the Executive Council of Australian 
Jewry. Arising from the reports and from that 
representation, | have examined the policies of 
successive governments and | will continue to 
monitor very carefully the work done in Canada to 
investigate these grave concerns, not only of the 
Jewish community but also of all people who find 
abhorrent so many of the actions of those who are 
now being investigated. Some people doubt the 
importance of this work but in my view it is of 
benefit to us all to remind each successive 
generation of how appalling can be man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

Investigations in this country will be carried out 
sensitively so as not to hurt innocent people. In 
this regard | am told that the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation program on 13 April, the first of a 
series, did mention one particular name. | do not 
know whether that was justified. All that | am told 
is that that person has been investigated on a 
number of occasions by previous governments 
and it was found that no further action should be 
taken, 

Let me tell the House of the facts as | know them 
at present. From briefings | have received so far, 
there is no need for us to be defensive about 
decisions taken by any previous government in 
regard to policy on allowing or restricting the 
entry of ex-Nazis to this country. Immediately 
following World War If membership of the Nazi 
Party was sufficient grounds for rejection from 
entry to Australia. | have read, as | have no doubt 
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many honourable members in this House have 
read, of the claim made that Mr Ernest Bevin in 
1948 wrote to a number of Commonwealth 
countries suggesting that Nazi membership 
should no longer be a bar to entry to those 
countries. | have no evidence at all that that letter 
was received, let alone any evidence that the 
policy of this country was changed at that time. 
However, in 1955 the policy changed and mem- 
bership of the Nazi Party was no longer a reason 
in itself for rejection. However, membership of 
other organisations that were under the umbrella 
of the Nazi Party, such as the SS and the Gestapo, 
and certain concentration camp staff, as well as 
those who were convicted of war crimes, re- 
mained and still remains a reason for rejection. 
The 1955 change was made public by the 
Government at that time. In conclusion, it would 
not be prudent for me to give an unequivocal 
guarantee that no Nazi war criminal came to 
Australia. The possibility of Nazi criminals acquir- 
ing false papers is ever there and identities cannot 
be ruled out as being in Australia. If it came to the 
notice of the Government that a former Nazi with 
a serious criminal record was in Australia, my 
Department would co-operate fully with a num- 
ber of other departments of government to investi- 
gate the claims made. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
alleged proposal to establish a base 
in Darwin 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Senator Gareth Evans — During Question Time 
today Senator Robertson asked me a question 
about the status of media reports on the possible 
use of Darwin as a United States military base. | 
am able to respond now on behalf of the Minister 
for Defence as follows: the Minister for Defence 
understands that the report in question in the 
United States was a congressional study which 
was prepared for a committee of the United States 
Congress. There is no evidence whatever that it 
reflects the views or policies of the United States 
Administration. The Government cannot specu- 
late on the options which the United States might 
consider in the very hypothetical possibility that 
the Philippines Government might not renew the 
leases on the United States bases in 1991. | can 
say, however, on behalf of the Government that 
the Australian Government does not allow perma- 
nent basing or the establishment of foreign milit- 
ary bases on Australian soil in time of peace. 
There has been no approach from the United 
States Government on this suggestion. 
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Education: Asian Studies Review 
Council 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 April: 


Senator Elstob — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Education. Has the Government 
moved to establish an Asian studies council, as 
recommended in the Association of South East 
Asian Nations report? What functions are envis- 
aged for the council? Will it serve to encourage 
economics and business students to attain 
appropriate expertise in Asian languages and 
culture? Will the Minister consider using 
bicentennial funds to promote awareness of busi- 
ness opportunities in the ASEAN region — for 
example, by setting up information stalls — as part 
of the celebrations in 1988? 


Senator Ryan — | am pleased to inform Senator 
Elstob that the Government is almost at the 
completion of the process of establishing an Asian 
studies council. On receipt a couple of months 
ago of the report of the committee that was set up 
to review Asian studies in Australia, we very 
quickly set about adopting one of its major 
recommendations, which is the development of 
an Asian studies council. In co-operation with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Minister for 
Trade, | am now working on proposed terms of 
reference for that council. We are seeking a 
suitable eminent Australian or a person from an 
Asian background to chair that council. We are 
looking for someone who will have the confi- 
dence of the Australian and Asian communities. 


We hope that this council will not be just 
another body full of goodwill but having little 
outcome. We hope, rather, that it will assist in the 
development of Asian studies not only at school 
level but also at tertiary education level, which 
again, while serving the traditional function that 
Asian studies have in Australia —- that is, exposing 
young Australians to the cultural, literary and 
historical development of our Asian neighbours, 
will go beyond that and will assist tertiary 
institutions and schools to develop courses which 
bear a relationship to the economic developments 
and the trade prospects in the area. One of the 
findings of the Asian Studies Review Council was 
that there has been a drop in the number of 
students undertaking Asian studies in recent years, 
at school level and at tertiary level. It appeared 
that one of the reasons for the decline in interest 
by students was that many of the courses, 
although of intrinsic interest, did not provide any 
sort of vocational qualification for young people 
wanting to work in areas that related to the region. 
Senator Elstob’s question has come a little early in 
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the sense that we are on the verge of making a 
major announcement about the council. When 
we do, and when we have the wide-ranging terms 
of reference and the appropriate membership of 
the council, | will be very happy to put down a 
statement in this place, so that all senators who 
are interested, can make a contribution. This 
ought to be a bipartisan matter. | think we all 
agree that our relationships in the region must be 
developed further. Yesterday’s greeting of Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew was an example of the 
kind of improved relations that we have with the 
region. But we all recognise that there are further 
opportunities for improved economic and other 
relationships. The education system, via approp- 
riately developed Asian studies, has a really 
crucial contribution to make. 


Antarctic Treaty: minerals regime 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 April: 


Ms Mayer — Has the Minister for Science seen 
the articles in the Australian and the Hobart 
Mercury which claim that the Antarctic Minerals 
Regime meetings in Hobart is secretive, with 
parties ‘rushing to develop a quick and dirty 
minerals regime’? Is this an accurate description of 
the meeting? 

Mr Barry Jones — | thank the honourable 
member for her question. | opened the Antarctic 
Minerals Regime meeting in Hobart on 14 April at 
which representatives of 32 nations were present. 
it has to be recognised that among those 32 
nations, 16 of which actually have bases in 
Antarctica now, there is no common view about 
minerals exploitation. If one looked at the whole 
range of opinion, one would find that at one 
extremity perhaps France and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics were the nations who indi- 
cated the greatest interest in potential exploita- 
tion, that the United States has taken quite an 
ambiguous position somewhere in the middle, 
and that, | suppose it would be fair to say, 
Australia and New Zealand are the least enthu- 
siastic about minerals exploitation, both on philo- 
sophical and practical grounds, because the price 
of oil and coal would have to get approximately to 
the price of platinum before it became economi- 
cally worth while to exploit down there. If one 
considers that there is 2500 metres of ice cap 
which moves in rather disconcerting ways — | 
suggest that one might have the odd problem in 
drilling — the only resource that seems to be 
realistic for exploitation any time before say, the 
year 2050 or thereabouts would be the pelagic 
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resources. That is an area, again, where we have 
taken a very keen interest. 

Some of the criticism that has been made is 
misinformed because it is also very naive. The 
view is that if we do rot do anything at all about 
discussing what the preconditions would be for a 
minerals regime, the problem will go away. The 
idea that, if we do not do anything, no mining will 
take place is just as silly as saying that if we 
abolished the Crimes Act there would be no crime 
any more. It is too ridiculous to contemplate. 
Australia has a special problem, claiming as we 
do 42 per cent of the whole area. If nations that do 
not recognise our territorial claim proceed to carry 
out some kind of exploratory work in the exposed 
areas of our claim it has very serious international 
legal implications for us. It is certainly in our 
interests to have some of the ground rules set 
down. | pay some tribute to the work of Mr Chris 
Beeby of New Zealand who has chaired all the 
sessions of previous committees and who is 
internationally recognised as a great expert in this 
field. 

It is true that the meetings have always been 
held behind closed doors, but it must be recog- 
nised that the delegations of the various nations, 
including Australia, have for some years included 
representation of non-government organisations 
with full rights of participation. In this case, Ms 
Lyn Goldsworthy of the Fund for Animals is 
representing all conservation groups in Australia’s 
delegation. Greenpeace is the primary group. lam 
not unsympathetic to the overall aims of Green- 
peace, which seem to me to be worth while, but 
there is the problem that high idealism is not 
always linked with an appropriate level of know- 
ledge. 


Antarctica: alleged environmental 
neglect at Australian bases 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Senator Watson asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Science, upon notice, on 13 
February 1986: 

(1) What action has the Minister for Science 
taken to ensure that piles of neglected garbage, 
debris and derelict buildings are removed from 
Australia’s research stations in the Antarctic. 

(2) Why haven’t adequate steps been taken to 
minimise the disturbance and contamination of 
unique plant life at Casey. 

(3) How will the Minister answer the stinging 
attack on the conduct and operation of Australia’s 
Antarctic bases and the outright neglect and lack 
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of scientific achievement of the people employed 
at the bases, delivered by Dr Ron Lewis-Smith, a 
leading British scientist. 

Senator Button — The Minister for Science has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
senator’s question: 

(1) and (3) Many of the environmental prob- 

lems reported by Dr Lewis-Smith refer only to 
Casey and the abandoned Wilkes Stations. En- 
vironmental management at Mawson and Davis is 
good, 
The Antarctic Division has a policy of returning 
non-combustible waste to Australia, a policy 
which has only become possible with the long- 
term charter of the Icebird in 1985. This practice 
will continue with every effort being made to not 
only return waste generated each year, but also to 
gradually decrease waste accumulated over pre- 
ceding years. Combustible waste will be disposed 
of in high temperature incinerators which are 
virtually pollution free and have been in use since 
March at Casey and are expected to be in use by 
December at Davis and Mawson stations. 

The Antarctic Division has been aware for some 
time of the need to clean-up Wilkes Station which 
was abandoned in 1969. This was considered in 
late 1984 by the Division’s Environment Commit- 
tee which recommended a clean-up; limited 
restoration of the transmitter building and radome 
for use as a refuge and display centre; installation 
of a commemorative plaque; installation of a 
small display if possible; and allowing the remain- 
ing buildings to decay under the effect of the 
elements. However, most of the buildings at 
Wilkes are owned by the United States. Permis- 
sion to go ahead with the policy was, therefore, 
sought from the U.S., and received in May 1985. 

The Department of Housing and Construction 
undertook an inspection of Wilkes for the Division 
during the 1985-86 season and a report on their 
findings and a work program is being prepared. 
Appropriate action will then be programmed for 
next season. However, a clean-up of the area 
could be hampered by the presence of undeton- 
ated and potentially dangerous explosives. 

A recent meeting of the Antarctic Division 
Environment Committee recognised that problems 
exist at Casey and convened a special meeting of 
the Committee to consider appropriate remedial 
action and preventative measures to be adopted in 
future. 

(2) The disturbance to plant life in the vicinity 
of Casey occurred some years prior to the 
significance of the area being recognised. Subse- 
quently, the Antarctic Division developed a prop- 
osal for two areas around Casey to be designated 
as Sites of Special Scientific Interest (SSSI) under 
the Antarctic Treaty. A recommendation to this 
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effect was accepted at the Antarctic Treaty Con- 
sultative Meeting in October 1985 and the two 
Sites will be proclaimed under the Antarctic 
Treaty (Environment Protection) Act 1980. 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Senator Bolkus — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer the Minister to reports that Austra- 
lian rugby players will again be invited to partici- 
pate in South Africa. Can the Minister indicate the 
Australian Government's attitude to any such 
players going over there? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware of the reports to which Senator Bolkus 
refers. Even if the players concerned were to be 
invited as individuals and play in a non- 
representative Capacity, such a visit would clearly 
be inconsistent with the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Gleneagles Declaration. The Government 
would regard itself as bound by the terms of that 
declaration to discourage any players from 
accepting such invitations. Any players consider- 
ing such invitations should realise that to accept 
would weaken international efforts to bring press- 
ure on South Africa to abandon apartheid through 
the mechanism of the sporting boycott. The 
boycott has achieved considerable success in the 
past and the continuing unrest should serve to 
convince Australian sportsmen of the need for the 
pressure to be maintained to assist the process of 
change in South Africa. The experiences of the 
rebel Australian cricketers should also serve as a 
warning to Australian sportsmen that the South 
African Government will use any sporting visit to 
that country for its own political ends. 


Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
clashes 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 17 April: 


Senator Parer — My question is addressed to 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate. How 
confident is the Minister of the Prime Minister in 
his role as self-appointed mediator in the current 
conflict between the United States of America and 
Libya, particularly in view of his past practice in 
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the Australian Council of Trade Unions of suc- 
cessful intervention after industrial disputation is 
over? 

Senator Button — One of the most encouraging 
things about this Government's approach to the 
very real crisis which has arisen from the action of 
the United States in Libya is that the public 
utterances by our representative in the United 
Nations and by the Prime Minister were couched 
in very modest terms. That is refreshing and | think 
it should be welcomed rather than have the sort of 
snide cynical question which Senator Parer asked. 
Too often in the past we have tended to adopt a 
very high profile on some of these issues for what 
in fact we are, which is a relatively small country. 
| believe that relatively small countries can exert 
great influences in international affairs as long as 
they do not over inflate their estimation of their 
capacity to exert that influence. | argue, for 
example, that Sweden ~~ as a small country — in 
terms of reduction in international tension over 
many years, has exerted an enormous influence, 
having regard to its size. Its contribution to the 
United Nations, to overseas aid and to various 
peacekeeping forces throughout the world, and so 
on, has been totally disproportionate to the size of 
its population. In today’s reported statement to the 
United Nations a role was suggested for this 
country but, as | said, it was couched in very 
modest terms. As | understand it, from what I have 
seen of reports from New York, the Prime Minister 
has approached the issue in exactly the same way. 
That approach should be welcomed by ail those 
who are genuinely concerned to see a reduction 
in international tension. 


Environment: alleged damage done 
to Ashmore Reef by Indonesian 
fishermen 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 April: 


Senator Collard — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment. Given the criticism in 
the recent Australian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service annual report about the behaviour of 
some Indonesian fishermen who have watering 
access to Ashmore Reef, will the Minister confirm 
that a new memorandum is being drafted and that 
this process has been in the hands of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs for the last six 
months? If there is to be a new memorandum, can 
the Minister indicate when it will come into force? 
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provisions, and any new provisions, will be more 
adequately enforced? 

Senator Ryan — Following breaches of the 
existing memorandum of understandirg by In- 
donesian fishermen, a new memorandum has 
been drafted. Under the new proposal, landing 
rights to all islands would be withdrawn and 
fishermen restricted to using hand lines from 
traditional vessels — that is, those propelled only 
by paddle and/or sail. Fishermen would also be 
prohibited from leaving their craft in the lagoon to 
gather sedentary marine organisms. The original 
rationale for allowing landing rights on Ashmore 
Reef, that of obtaining fresh water, is not valid. 
The well on West Island is almost always dry and 
cholera has been found in the water when it is not. 
The new memorandum of understanding (MOU) 
will be negotiated between the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and the Indonesian Government. 
In the interim, surveillance of Ashmore Reef will 
continue and every effort will be made to enforce 
the provisions of the existing memorandum. | 
acknowledge that Senator Collard asked a ques- 
tion about the timetable for the development of 
the new MOU and monitoring arrangements. | do 
not have that additional information. | will seek it 
from the Minister ‘or Foreign Affairs and make it 
available to the honourable senator as soon as 
possible. 


Nuclear issues: U.S. attitude to a 
comprehensive test ban treaty 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 17 April: 


Senator Vallentine — | direct my question to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The visiting U.S. scientist, Hugh de Witt, 
from the Lawrence Livermore Laboratory in Cali- 
fornia, recently told audiences in Australia that 
there is no chance of a comprehensive test ban 
treaty during the time in office of President 
Reagan, which will last until january 1989. Could 
the Government inform us what plans it has to 
continue working for a comprehensive test ban 
treaty in the face of such total intransigence by the 
Reagan Administration. Is the Government also 
prepared to admit that the Reagan Administra- 
tion's opposition to a comprehensive test ban 
treaty has nothing to do with verification or testing 
current stockpiles, but is because it simply does 
not want one while the current nuclear test 
program is underway as part of the Strategic 
Defence Initiative and will not be completed until 
the 1990s? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The United States 
Administration has consistently characterised a 
comprehensive test ban treaty as a long-term 
objective that would be acceptable in the context 
of broad, deep, verifiable arms reductions, sub- 
stantially improved verification capabilities, ex- 
panded confidence building measures and greater 
balance in conventional forces at a time when a 
nuclear deterrent is no longer as essential an 
element as it is currently for international security 
and stability. The Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, 
has acknowledged that under these circumstances 
and against those criteria Australia has a major 
difference with the United States in regard to the 
appropriate context in which a comprehensive 
test ban treaty can be concluded. 

However, Australia does share the United 
States’ view that addressing and resolving the 
outstanding concerns about the verifiability of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty must be an essen- 
tial element of the process of achieving this 
important objective. Australia’s efforts as Senator 
Vallentine would be aware, have been directed to 
getting concrete work under way on these veri- 
fication issues. We certainly intend to persevere in 
relation to that. 

As to that part of the question which dealt with 
the Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) | simply say 
that the Government has no evidence which 
would substantiate the suggestion in Senator 
Vallentine’s question that the SDI is the key 
consideration in the position of the United States 
Administration on a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. 


Middle East: U.S.-Libya military 
clashes 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 17 April: 


Mr Peacock — | refer the Acting Prime Minister 
to reports in today’s Sydney Morning Herald in 
which the Minister for Foreign Affairs is reported 
to have stated that highly classified intelligence 
material had convinced him beyond any contest- 
able doubt that Libya is exporting terrorism and 
was responsible for the most recent incidents in 
Europe. | also refer him to the Prime Minister's 
statement of 15 April in which he said: 

| have been privy to apparently compelling evidence 

of a direct line of command between Libya and the 

Berlin nightclub bombing. 

| ask the Acting Prime Minister, in light of 
Libyan sponsored terrorist actions against Amer- 
icans, whether the United States military response 
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against terrorist targets in Libya, was justified 
under international law. 

Mr Lionel Bowen — it is acknowledged that in 
the statement made to this House, and | think in a 
press statement at the time, it was clearly indi- 
cated by the Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that they had some knowledge of 
the intelligence to which the honourable gentle- 
man refers. It is also classified material. The 
honourable gentleman would also be aware that 
the U.S. itself is not prepared to make that material 
available. In international law there is the ques- 
tion of whether what one would call proportion- 
ate force was used and whether under Article 51 
of the United Nations there is a legitimate exercise 
of counter attack. | think that what we have to 
look at in this case is not what may have 
happened in the past week, because the world is 
certainly divided on the issue, even though that is 
not the position in the United States — 1 acknow- 
ledge that, because our own citizens have been 
involved. The world deplores terrorism and will 
take every step, as it must, to try and prevent it 
from happening. 

The issue of course is that, when other citizens 
lose their lives, their appropriate country is prone 
to take such action as it feels is justified. | think 
what we are about at the present time is to support 
our own Prime Minister in his initiative in the U.S. 
where, at the present time, he is having discus- 
sions with appropriate representatives of that 
Government. The initiative of the Australian 
representative in the Security Council is to reaf- 
firm our view that action should now be taken to 
come to a solution in this matter, to join a 
sustained international co-operative effort against 
international terrorism. | think honourable mem- 
bers will find that that is receiving a fair amount of 
support, which | think the world would applaud. 
There is no future in meeting violence with 
violence; | think everybody would agree with that. 
We can look at it from the point of the future 
rather than what has happened in the past. 

| think that the United States is very anxious to 
ensure that we get peace and stability in the 
world. The only way that we can do that is by an 
international co-operative effort, and, if | may say 
so, | hope that the initiative announced by our 
Prime Minister when in the U.S. receives world 
support. 


Australia-Indonesia relations 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 29 April: 


Mr Maher — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. In view of difficulties that have 
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arisen between Australia and our important neigh- 
bour, Indonesia, what action has the Government 
taken to restore good relations? What action could 
be taken in the future to build goodwill between 
the two nations? 


Mr Hawke — | am indebted to the honourable 
member for his question without notice as an 
important issue is involved in the question. Let me 
say at the outset that in no case have recent 
frictions between Australia and Indonesia been 
created by any action of the Australian Govern- 
ment. It is as well that that be said clearly and 
unequivocally and be understood by everyone 
who has any interest in this subject. Under the 
guidance of our Foreign Minister this Government 
has sought from day one to pursue a position from 
which we would be able to have positive, friendly 
and constructive relations with the Government 
and the people of Indonesia. That remains our 
position and intention. But | want to make it clear 
that we regarded recent decisions and actions as 
peremptory and we made representations accor- 
dingly. | am pleased to say that as a result of the 
representations that were made the decisions in 
regard to visas for Australian tourists was quickly 
turned around. | welcome that quick turn around. 


However, that still leaves the position that by 
the action of the Indonesian authorities the 
journalists of this country are put in a second class 
category as regards journalists from other coun- 
tries. | make it quite clear that that is not a position 
that this Government appreciates. We have taken 
steps through our Ambassador in indonesia, Mr 
Morrison, to have representations made to the 
Indonesian authorities. Similarly, representations 
have been made within Australia to the Indone- 
sian Ambassador. We hope that as a result of the 
representations we are making both in Indonesia 
and here there will be a review of the situation by 
the Indonesian authorities so that there is no 
discrimination — as there should be no discri- 
mination — against journalists of this country. We 
will continue to make such representations. 


| make the point in this Parliament, at the first 
opportunity after my return to Australia, that | 
made overseas: there is no doubt that as a result of 
the article that appeared in the Sydney Morning 
Herald there have been strains in the relationship 
between our two countries. It would be quite 
dishonest for us to attempt to say anything else. | 
say on the floor of this Parliament what | said in 
Rome: our friends in Indonesia must understand 
that Australia is a fully fledged democracy. A 
distinguishing characteristic of this democracy is 
the freedom of the press. This Government neither 
does control nor will it ever seek to control — | 
think in saying that | also speak for the other side 
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of the House --- the media. Whatever the Govern- 
ment of this country, we are not going to have a 
controlled media. | speak for both sides of the 
House when | say that. Freedom of the press is a 
characteristic of this society, this country. It must 
be accepted and understood. Once it is under- 
stood by our friends in Indonesia I believe we will 
have a better chance of fully resuming the sort of 
constructive and positive relations that this Gov- 
ernment has worked so hard to create. 


Apartheid: work of the 
Commonwealth Eminent Persons 
Group 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 April: 


Senator Sibraa — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that in an 
open session of the Socialist International confer- 
ence on southern Africa held last week, Chairman 
Willy Brandt praised the work of former Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser on the Eminent Persons 
Group? Can the Minister advise the Senate of the 
committee’s progress and when it is likely to 
report? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware of Mr Brandt's complimentary remarks 
about the Commonwealth’s initiative and Mr 
Fraser's role in it. | am grateful to Senator Sibraa 
for raising this matter. As honourable senators will 
know, the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting (CHOGM) in Nassau issued a Common- 
wealth accord on South Africa’: which called on 
the South African Government to dismantle the 
system of apartheid, determine the existing stage 
of emergency, release immediately and uncon- 
ditionally Nelson Mandela and all other people 
imprisoned or detained for their opposition to 
apartheid, establish political freedom, lift the bans 
on the African National Congress and other 
political parties and initiate dialogue with all 
groups with a view to establishing a non-racial 
representative government. Under that accord an 
Eminent Persons Group (EPG) was established to 
seek to facilitate the processes of dialogue. As the 
name suggests, the Group is not, nor is it intended 
to be, an intergovernmental committee. Austra- 
lia’s nominee to the Group is Malcolm Fraser, 
who also acts as joint chairman of it. Members of 
the Group, whose efforts, including those of Mr 
Fraser, have been characterised throughout by a 
great deal of energy and expertise, have now 
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made two visits to South Africa and have met a 
wide range of Government Ministers and black 
leaders. They have been asked to report to Heads 
of Government by the end of June. 

What is happening is as follows: The accord 
Heads of Government from Zambia, Australia, the 
Bahamas, Canada, India, the United Kingdom and 
Zimbabwe, or their representatives, will meet after 
June this year to consider the report of the EPG 
and to review the situation. The Government takes 
the view that Commonwealth governments, in 
agreeing to a broad range of measures to impress 
upon the South African Government urgent ne- 
cessity for change, have adopted the Australian 
proposal to set up the EPG. Australia believes that 
it is vital that dialogue and negotiation for change 
across the lines of colour, politics and religion be 
instituted in South Africa and that there must be a 
suspension of violence on all sides to enable 
dialogue to take place at the earliest opportunity. 
Mr Hawke's visit to Washington and London 
involved discussions of this Commonwealth in- 
itiative and its importance was, | am advised, 
reaffirmed during the conversations he had in 
those two places. Finally, | mention that the 
Government understands that a South African 
reaction to its earlier discussions with the Group 
in March of this year is in train and will be 
considered by the Group at its meeting in London 
on 30 April. For its part, the Australian Govern- 
ment sincerely hopes that the Group will continue 
with its valuable work within the terms of its 
CHOGM mandate. 


Trade: sale of U.S. wheat to the 
Yemen Arab Republic 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 29 April: 


Mr Beddall — | ask the Minister for Primary 
Industry: does the secent American subsidised 
wheat sale to the Yemen Arab Republic represent 
a breach of the assurances provided to the Prime 
Minister by the United States Administration 
during his recent visit to Washington? 

Mr Kerin — | understand the concern of the 
honourable member. The Yemen Arab Republic is 
an important Australian market. We supplied 100 
per cent of its wheat requirements in 1984-85. 
Australia still expects to sell around 400 000 
tonnes of wheat to the Yemen Arab Republic this 
year. This is the quantity we have been selling 
there in recent years. However, | would like to 
inform the House that there have been some 
changes in the circumstances of the market. Until 
this year, besides Australia’s wheat sales, the 
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Yemen Arab Republic was also taking 132 000 
tonnes of flour from the European Economic 
Community (EEC). Yemen has now opened a new 
flour mill with the consequence that there is now 
an expanded wheat market in the Yemen Arab 
Republic. Some estimate that to be up to 600 000 
tonnes a year. The United States subsidised wheat 
sale just announced will be replacing European 
Community flour. Australia will still be able to 
make its normal wheat sales into the market. 

Nonetheless, there are some causes for con- 
cern. The Yemen Arab Republic is a market where 
subsidies have not previously been used. This sale 
by the United States is clearly breaking new 
ground. Although it can be said that the United 
States wheat sale is replacing EEC flour and that an 
EEC bid for the contract had been lodged, the 
quality of wheat available from the Community 
would not have been suitable. This suggests that 
Australia may have won this contract in the 
absence of the United States Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP) subsidy. For these reasons we shall 
be using the avenues established by the Prime 
Minister during his trip to Washington to review 
the issues involved with the United States Admi- 
nistration. Our aim will be to minimise further 
subsidised competition. | repeat: in the circumst- 
ances now prevailing in the Yemen Arab Republic 
market we can expect Australia to maintain its 
400 000 tonnes contracted level of sales. 


Visit to Norfolk Island by French 
naval vessel 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 April: 


Senator McKiernan — Is the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Territories aware of a recent 
visit to Norfolk Island by a French patrol boat, La 
Dieppoise? Was this visit an attempt by the French 
to repair relations with the Norfolk Island author- 
ities in the aftermath of the sinking of the 
Greenpeace vessel the Rainbow Warrior? Did the 
visit have the desired effect? 

Senator Gietzelt — | am advised that there was 
a goodwill visit to Norfolk Island by the French 
patrol boat La Dieppoise on 17 April. The purpose 
of that visit was ostensibly to establish good 
relations between our two countries. However, | 
am advised that it appears that during the visit the 
French Consul-General, who was making a visit to 
the island simultaneously with the patrol boat, 
was questioned by police regarding alleeations of 
offensive behaviour while on the beach at Emily 
Bay. The allegation is that in a public place — the 
beach at Emily Bay — he engaged in such 
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conduct that is normally carried out privately. | do 
not sit in judgment upon such behaviour, but it 
was brought to the attention of the authorities and 
he was questioned by the police regarding his 
activities while there. The Consul-General apolo- 
gised and left Norfolk Island at the completion of 
his visit. | suppose this could be said to be an 
example of French diplomacy at work. No won- 
der the French seem to be in some trouble in the 
Pacific area, having regard to what happened in 
New Zealand, now at Norfolk Island and, of 
course, the French testing at Moruroa Atoll. It 
would appear that this is probably a minor 
explosion compared with the other difficulties the 
French Government found itself in. 


USSR: nuclear accident in the 
Ukraine 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 29 April: 


Senator Sanders — Will the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy give all available details of the 
nuclear reactor accident in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, reported today? In view of the 
spread of radioactivity to Scandinavian countries, 
does this not substantiate the view that nuclear 
accidents cannot be contained or prevented and 
represent an international threat? In view of the 
increasing frequency and seriousness of nuclear 
accidents, will the Government withdraw its 
support for uranium mining and instead carry out 
its moral obligations to protect human life and the 
environment? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As of an hour ago, 
when | last checked, the Government did not have 
any details additional to those already released 
through the media today in relation to the nuclear 
power reactor accident at the Chernobyl site in 
the USSR. Further information on this is being 
sought. through Australian representatives in the 
USSR and the Scandinavian countries affected by 
this accident. | will certainly put further informa- 
tion before the Senate if and when it becomes 
available. 

As to some of the other questions Senator 
Sanders has put to me, while no method of power 
generation is risk free, the nuclear record to date, 
notwithstanding this apparent accident, has been 
excellent. In the 3600 reactor years of operating 
experience there have been very few significant 
accidents. While it is not possible to confine 
radiation once released, this is also true of 
pollutants released from other forms of power 
generation. In the case of nuclear powered 
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generation, in Western countries reactors are 
encased in a containment building specifically 
engineered to prevent releases of radioactivity to 
the atmosphere. It is that that | think is one of the 
reasons why there was no dangerous release of 
radioactivity in the context of the Three Mile 
Island accident. Some Russian reactors, however, 
do not have containment buildings. We are not 
certain yet whether it is the case that the 
Chernobyl reactors are in that category. That is 
one of the things on which we are seeking further 
advice, because that will very much determine 
one’s estimate of the size of the accident in this 
case. It is not possible, without knowing the 
answer to that particular question, to say whether 
there are any implications for Western reactor 
installations. 

As to the other parts of the question, Australia 
does not sell uranium to the USSR. The absence of 
mining in this country would not have prevented 
the present accident. As to moral obligations 
about which Senator Sanders asked me, the 
Australian Government's view is that it has a 
moral obligation to continue to provide uranium 
to those countries which lack adequate energy 
resources and which rely on nuclear power for a 
substantial proportion of their energy needs, 
provided they have concluded agreement oblig- 
ing them to observe the strict safeguards that are 
imposed on all Australian uranium exports. | make 
the further point that we have, | believe, not only a 
moral obligation but also a legal obligation to so 
act by virtue of our status as a signatory and an 
active proponent of the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, which com- 
bines an obligation not to participate in any way 
in the proliferation of nuclear weapons with an 
equally compelling obligation to make available 
nuclear technology and nuclear power sources — 
uranium — for peaceful purposes. 


Central America: peace march 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 29 April: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
11 March 1986: 

Were 12 Australian peace marchers recently 
denied entry to Honduras and El Salvador as 
members of a peace march through Central 
America; if so, what was the reason for this denial 
of entry. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
senator's question is as follows: 

The Department of Foreign Affairs was advised 
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in October 1985 that 13 Australians would take 
part in an international peace march from Panama 
City to Mexico City in December 1985 and 
January 1986. The marchers left Panama City on 
10 December. Following harassment of the mar- 
chers by right-wing groups in Costa Rica, and their 
welcome by the Government of Nicaragua, the 
Governments of Honduras and El Salvador 
announced in late December that the marchers 
would be denied entry into both countries. The 
Honduran Government referred only to ‘unspeci- 
fied problems’ in explaining its decision. The 
Salvadoran Government was similarly reticent in 
explaining its action. However, government offi- 
cials in both countries were reported to have 
claimed that the marchers were ‘leftists’ on a 
propaganda march for Nicaragua. 

| understand that after failing to enter El 
Salvador, some of the Australian participants flew 
from Managua to Guatemala City and then 
travelled to Mexico City, while others remained in 
Nicaragua for some time before returning to 
Australia. 


United Nations Dag Hammarskjold 
Library: Soviet control 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to allegations 
that the UN Dag Hammarskjold Library has been 
exploited and misused for Soviet purposes; if so, is 
there any substance in the allegations. 

(2) Are there 39 listings under democracy and 
110 under communism in the subject catalogue. 

(3) Is he able to confirm that under Freedom of 
Speech nothing is listed for the Soviet Union, but 
under Freedom of Speech — Israel the catalogue 
lists one title, Restrictions on the Freedom of 
Expression of the State Employee in Israel, and 
under Freedom of Speech — United Kingdom the 
catalogue lists The Recent Decline and Fall of 
Freedom of the Press in English Law. 

(4) Under the subject catalogue heading of 
Peace are there twice as many listings for the 
USSR than for the United States, while under the 
heading of Chemical and Biological Warfare there 
are more than twice as many listings for the 
United States than for the USSR. 

(5) Is so, what action will he take to ensure a 
more balanced and objective collection of library 
material. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 
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(1) Yes. A Soviet director would be in a 
position to influence Library policy, but | am not 
aware of convincing evidence to support these 
allegations. Of the 63 professional positions in the 
UN Library, 23 are filled by United States citizens 
and eight by Soviet citizens. 

(2) | am informed that there are 65 listings 
under ‘democracy’ and 41 under ‘communism’. 

According to the UN Library, its data bases, 
catalogues and indexes reflect the agenda items 
and resolutions of various UN bodies. 

Subject index items are decided by a Commit- 
tee comprising the following nationalities: 
Chinese (1), French (1), Jamaican (1), Japanese (1), 
Soviet (1) and United States (7). 

(3) Yes, 

(4) There are six references listed under ‘Peace: 
United States’ and 13 Under ‘Peace: USSR’. There 
are 11 references under ‘Chemical and Biological 
Warfate: United States’ and six under ‘Chemical 
Warfare: USSR’. 

(5) The policy of the UN Library on the 
selection and retention of material is determined 
by a panel of professional staff on which Western 
countries are well represented. There are no 
Soviet representatives on the Monographs or 
Serials Committees which decide acquisitions and 
retention policy. This suggests that allegations of 
deliberate bias are not well founded. 


United Nations Dag Hammarskjold 
Library: Soviet control 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Has the Dag Hammarskjold Library at the 
United Nations Headquarters been under the 
charge of Soviet directors since 1964. 

(2) What proportions of the $15 085 000 
budget does the Australian Government pay for 
the upkeep of the Library. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. There have been four Soviet directors 
of the UN Library since 1964. While there have 
been gaps of up to six months between these 
directors, no other nationals have been appointed 
to the position in the period. 

(2) Australia contributes 1.66 per cent of the 
1986-87 UN Budget of which the costs of the UN 
Library form a part. Australia, therefore, pays a 
notional 1.66 per cent of the budget of the UN 
Library. 
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Nicaragua: military activities within 
the country 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether in recent months 
Sandinista armed forces have intensified military 
activities in the northern quarter of Nicaragua and 
the south-central region against democratic resist- 
ance forces. 

(2) Is he also able to say whether the Soviet 
manufactured MI-24 HIND-D attack helicopter 
has been introduced in the Sandinista offensive. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Fighting between the Nicaraguan armed 
forces and anti-government Nicaraguan insur- 
gents known as Contras intensified in the first 
quarter of 1986. The fighting has been concen- 
trated in the northern part of Nicaragua, near the 
Contra bases across the border in Honduras. The 
intensification of the fighting appears to have been 
part of a Nicaraguan offensive designed to drive 
the Contras back into Honduras. Contra activity 
has also been reported in the central Nicaraguan 
provinces of Boaco and Chontales., 

(2) The Nicaraguan Armed Forces possess 
several MI-24 (HIND-D) helicopters. | understand 
that these aircraft have been used in action against 
the Contras. 


Nicaragua: political alignment with 
USSR 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Has he or his Department received a copy 
of the publication entitled The 72 Hour Docu- 
ment: The Sandanista Blueprint for Constructing 
Communism in Nicaragua. 

(2) Does he accept the authenticity of this 
document, 

(3) Has his attention been drawn to the US’ 
State Department's view that it demonstrates that, 
from the time of the revolution, the Sandanistas 
were intent on converting Nicaragua into a 
Marxist-Leninist State closely aligned with the 
Soviet Bloc. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. The publication, produced by the 
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United States Department of State, is of a docu- 
ment originally entitled Analysis of the Situation 
and Tasks of the Sandanista People’s Revolution. 
It is an analysis along Marxist lines of Nicaraguan 
history and events leading up to the overthrow of 
the dictator Somoza. It also sets out to identify the 
tasks ahead of the ruling party, the FSLN, in 
maintaining power and improving its organisa- 
tional base. 

(2) Lam not ina position to be able to verify the 
authenticity of the document. Its contents indicate 
that it probably is authentic and | am not aware of 
any attempt by the Nicaraguan Government to 
disown it. 

(3) Yes. 


Human rights records of Nicaragua, 
Guatemala and El Salvador 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Further to his answer to my question No. 1730 
(Hansard, 29 November 1985, page 4066), which 
specific Central American Governments have a 
worse record on human rights than the Nicara- 
guan Government. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourabie 
member's question is as follows: 

It is generally considered that Guatemala and El 
Salvador have a worse record on human rights 
than the Nicaraguan Government. While there 
have been improvements recently and while the 
return to democratic governments is encouraging, 
the history of politically motivated killings and 
disappearances in Guatemala and El Salvador is 
atrocious. 


Iran-Iraq war: use of chemical 
weapons 


The tollowing questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Further to his answer to my question No. 
1682 (Hansard, 11 October 1984) pages 2217-8 
concerning allegations that Iraq has used nerve 
gas and mustard gas in the war against Iran, is it a 
fact that a recent report from a team of United 
Nations investigators has confirmed Iraq's use of 
these toxic gases. 

(2) If so, is this the first occasion that a country 
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Eighteen technicians from eight Pacific countries are currently studying water supply systems in Victoria. The four 
week program covers installation, operation and maintenance of urban water supply. Pictured with Mr Charlie Jones 
of the Victorian Ministry of Water Supply are the Solomon Island representatives from the Ministry of Works, from left 
to right: Mr Joseph Mali; Mr Christian Meriko; Mr Winston Aseri; and Mr Lawrence Waihaho. (AIS photo). 


has been named for violating the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol banning the use of chemical weapons. 

(3) Will Australia condemn Iraq’s actions in the 
strongest possible terms at appropriate interna- 
tional forums. 

(4) Will he seek an agreement with other 
relevant governments to ban the export of chemic- 
als that could be used in the manufacture of 
chemical weapons by Iraq. 

(5) Will he call upon the United Nations to 
request the investigatory team to visit countries 
involved in the conflict to enable verification as to 
whether stocks of chemical weapons exist and to 
seek the support of these governments in allowing 
access. 

(6) Will he call upon the Governments of Iran 
and Iraq and those that can be affected by the 
conflict seeking their assurances (a) that they will 
not use chemical weapons, (b) that all existing 
stock of chemical weapons will be destroyed and 
(c) that they will comply with their obligations 
under the Geneva Protocol of 1925. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The 1986 report of the mission despatched 
by the Secretary-General to investigate allegations 
of the use of chemical weapons in the conflict 
between Iran and Iraq, which visited Iran from 26 
February to 3 March 1986, concluded on the basis 
of investigations in 1984, 1985 and 1986 that: 

(a) On many occasions Iraqi forces have used 

chemical weapons": against Iranian forces; 

(b) the agent used has mainly been mustard 

gas, although on some occasions nerve gas 
was also employed. 

(2) There has been a number of allegations of 
use of chemical weapons — some verified and 
others not — since the Geneva Protocol was 
concluded in 1925. Some of these instances of use 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, March 1984, page 
223 and photo in Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, 
page 944. 
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involved Parties to the Protocol while others 
concerned non-Parties. As far as the Government 
is aware, however, the conclusions of the 1986 
report of the mission despatched by the United 
Nations Secretary-General constitute the first 
occasion since the Protocol was concluded that a 
Party to the Protocol has been named by an 
independent panel of experts established under 
appropriate international auspices as being in 
violation of the Protocol. 


(3) The Government has already strongly con- 
demned Iraq's use of chemical weapons in a 
statement issued by me on 16 March 1986 and in 
statements to the United Nations Security Council 
and the Conference on Disarmament. The Gov- 
ernment has also made its views known directly to 
the Government of Iraq. 


(4) The Government is committed to the early 
conclusion of a comprehensive chemical 
weapons convention which would ban the pro- 
duction, stockpiling and use as well as the transfer 
of all chemical weapons. Australia has taken a 
leading role in negotiations to this end in the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. As an 
interim measure pending the conclusion of the 
convention, the Government has itself instituted 
controls on the export of chemicals which could 
be used to manufacture the chemical weapons 
used by Iraq. It has also taken an initiative to 
convene a number of meetings with Western 
countries which have instituted similar controls to 
see whether there is scope for co-operation to 
make these controls more effective. 


(5) The Government does not consider that 
much would be gained by investigating whether 
stocks of chemical weapons exist in Iran and Iraq, 
especially since a United Nations investigation 
has already confirmed that Iraq has used chemical 
weapons and, therefore, must possess stocks of 
chemical weapons. Moreover, possession of 
stocks of chemical weapons is not prohibited 
under existing international law. See also my 
answer to part 4 of Question on Notice No. 1682 
(Hansard, 11 October 1984), pages 2217-8. 

(6) The Government had made it clear on 
several occasions to both fran and Iraq that: 

(a) it considers the use of chemical weapons 

abhorrent; 

(b) it is committed to the early conclusion of a 
comprehensive chemical weapons conven- 
tion as described in (4) above which would, 
inter alia, require the destruction of all 
existing stocks of chemical weapons; 
it attaches the utmost importance to the 
strict observance of the 1925 Geneva Pro- 
tocol. 
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South Pacific: Libyan intelligence 
operatives 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say whether Libyan intelligence 
operatives are active on islands in Oceania. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Libyan officials have visited the South Pacific 
on a number of recent occasions. | am not able to 
give precise information about their status or 
activities, although | understand that part of their 
purpose has been the development of links with 
the New Caledonian Kanak independence move- 
ment (FLNKS). 

The Australian Government has publicly ex- 
pressed its concern about Libyan links with the 
South Pacific. It has made it very clear to Libya 
and the FLNKS that Australia and others in the 
region would look with considerable disfavour on 
any training or other activity which would pose a 
threat to the present peaceful political process in 
New Caledonia. The Australian Government will 
remain particularly concerned about any action 
which would lead to the use, or threat of use, of 
violence and terrorism in New Caledonia or 
elsewhere in the region. 


South Pacific: Libyan activities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Senator Short — Is the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that a recent 
meeting of so-called liberation movements con- 
vened by and held in Libya from 15 to 18 March 
was attended by a Kanak delegation from New 
Caledonia, a West Papuan OPM delegation, a 
delegation from Vanuatu, a Maori delegation from 
New Zealand and a New People’s Army delega- 
tion from the Philippines? Is he aware that, among 
other things, the conference discussed what were 
described as ‘the Kanak struggle’ and ‘the problem 
of the Australian Aborigines’ and declared its 
absolute support for the liberation movement in 
New Caledonia and certain other islands? Has the 
Minister’s attention been drawn to a report in the 
International Herald Tribune of 7 April 1986 that 
Australian intelligence sources are aware that 
Kanaks sent to Libya for military training have 
viewed demonstrations of guerilla tactics and 
received weapons training? | ask the Minister 
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whether the Government is concerned about the 
spread of Libyan influence in the South Pacific 
region. What action is it taking to curb this 
dangerous and destabilising situation? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Foreign Affairs 
brief | have on this subject is a couple of weeks 
old and may need supplementing by some further 
information. | can say at this stage that the 
Government has seen reports to the effect that an 
agreement has been signed establishing a so- 
called revolutionary committee involving Libya, 
the Vanua’aku Pati in Vanuatu, the Free Papua 
Movement (OPM) and the FULK faction of the 
New Caledonian National Liberation Front — 
FLNKS. According to the reports, which were 
based on an article in the FLNKS weekly news- 
paper, Bwenando -—— that may subsequently have 
been supplemented by some other media reports 
~~ the agreement was signed in Vila and adopted 
at last month’s conference of liberation move- 
ments in Tripoli. The information that | have, 
dated 14 April, is that, at that stage anyway, the 
Government had received no conclusive evi- 
dence in substantiation of that. 

As to the general question of our attitude 
towards such developments, | can say that the 
Australian Government has consistently expressed 
the view that it would look with considerable 
disfavour on any activities by Libya which could 
provoke instability or lead to the use, or threat of 
use, of violence and terrorism in New Caledonia 
or elsewhere in the region. 


Vanuatu: alleged links with the 
Kanak independence movement 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Has his attention been drawn to a report in the 
Journal of Defence and Diplomacy of September 
1985 stating that Vanuatu is offering military 
assistance to the Kanak independence movement. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Yes. | am not, however, aware of any evidence 
to substantiate the report. 


Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities: visa requirements of U.S. 
personnel 
The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 

Mr Staples asked the Minister for Industry, 
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Technology and Commerce, the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, and the Minister 
for Health, upon notice, on 10 October 1985: 

(1) In what way do conditions and regulations 
of entry of U.S. citizens visiting or employed at 
Australia-U.S. joint facilities in Australia differ 
from those applying to Australians on re-entry or 
to the entry of other nationalities. 

(2) Under what statutes or policy directives 
administered by the Minister’s Department are 
these exemptions allowed. 

Mr Hurford — The following answer to ques- 
tion No. 2117 was tabled on 14 February 1986. 
This answer was, in fact, submitted with concurr- 
ence of the Ministers for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, and Health in response to questions 
Nos. 2116-2118: 

(1) Members of the United States forces or 
members of the civilian component i.e. civilian 
employees of the United States Government, and 
their dependants travelling to or staying in Austra- 
lia under the Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA) 
between the United States and Australia do not 
require visas for Australia, or entry permits, 
provided they hold a movement order or certifi- 
cate of status. However, employees of private 
American companies working at joint facilities in 
Australia are required to meet normal require- 
ments for entry to Australia, including being 
issued with visas and entry permits. 

In addition, dependants of SOFA personnel 
admitted under the exemptions set out above are 
not subject to the restrictions on employment in 
Australia which are imposed on the dependants of 
other temporary residents. This concession is 
granted on a reciprocal basis i.e. dependants of 
personnel of the Australian armed forces in the 
U.S. are also permitted to work. 

People travelling to Australia on Australian or 
New Zealand passports do not require visas and 
are not issued with entry permits (except for New 
Zealanders who would otherwise be prohibited 
non-citizens under Section 16 of the Migration 
Act). 

With a few limited exceptions (e.g. members of 
the Royal Family, members of the armed forces of 
Commonwealth countries) nationals of other 
countries are required to obtain the appropriate 
visa for travel to Australia and are issued with an 
entry permit on arrival which would allow either 
an indefinite stay or a specific limited period of 
stay appropriate to their purpose of entry. 

(2) Paragraph 8 (1) (e) of the Migration Act 
1958 provides for a person to be exempted, by 
instrument under the hand of the Minister, from 
the entry permit requirements of the Act. Para- 
graph 11C (1) (b) of the Migration Act 1958 makes 
similar provision in respect of visa requirements. 
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SOFA personnel and their dependants are in- 
cluded in a class of persons so exempted. The 
absence of employment restrictions on depen- 
dants of SOFA personnel accords with the conces- 
sions available to dependants of personnel of the 
Australian armed forces in the U.S. The guidelines 
are contained in the Temporary Entry Handbook 
Part 1, section 9.2 and Annex 23. 


Australia-Indonesia relations: Joint 
Development Zone 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. With the hardening of the Australian 
Government's position towards Indonesia, can the 
Minister now inform the Senate what will happen 
to discussions on the joint Development Zone 
DZ) — which of course, holds such great 
prospects for oil exploration — which discussions 
were to be held in May but were cancelled 
yesterday by the Indonesian Government? What 
effects will the cancellation have on the future of 
Australian resource development in the area? 
When now is the JDZ agreement likely to be 
finalised? 


Senator Gareth Evans — We were advised 
yesterday that the talks scheduled for next week 
were not cancelled but deferred. The present 
expectation is that they may be resumed as early 
as next month. Under those circumstances | think 
it would be quite premature to sound the death 
knell to that particular co-operative exercise. It is 
important for Australia’s long-term liquid fuels 
energy future that we be able to explore and 
hopefully then develop the oil fields which are 
reasonably thought likely to exist in the Timor 
Gap area’ It is very much in the interests of both 
countries, not just ourselves that that exploration 
and hopefully development take place. | believe 
that over the course of the next few months it will 
be possible to maintain some significant progress 
on the particular exercise which we have been 
very successfully embarking on over the last year 
of negotiating and resolving that very difficult and 
sensitive issue. 


It is clearly only on the basis that the solution to 
the problem is in the interests of both countries 
that a successful outcome will be reached. | 
would imagine that it is on that basis that it will be 
perceived, not only here in Canberra but also in 
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Jakarta, that it is in the interests of both countries 
that those talks resume and that that constructive 
process proceed as soon as possible. It is my 
expectation and the Government’s expectation 
that that is what will in fact occur. 


Christmas Island 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Senator Childs — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Territories. It 
has been reported that the Union of Christmas 
Island Workers has criticised the Government in 
recent times over the handling of the future of 
Christmas Island. This has caused some unease to 
potential investors, the inference being that the 
sovereignty of the Island may be passed to 
Indonesia. Will the Minister comment on these 
allegations? 

Senator Gietzelt — It is true that some criticism 
has been made about the future of Christmas 
Island. There is understandable concern by the 
Union of Christmas Island Workers as well as by 
those from whom the Government is hoped to 
attract some private investment in the Island. The 
Government is fully committed to the long-term 
future of Christmas Island, bearing in mind that 
there will be a time when the phosphate will no 
longer be a profitable enterprise. However, it is 
committed to maintaining the mining operation 
while it is profitable on Christmas Island, and that 
will be for as long as possible, as well as moving 
towards economically viable non-mining enter- 
prises on the Island in lieu of the earlier activities 
associated with mining of phosphate. However, if 
statements are made which create unease among 
the workers and also among the future investors, 
the future of the Island is placed in some jeopardy. 

There is no truth, for example, in the view that 
the Government is interested in establishing a 
military base on Christmas Island, nor is there any 
truth in the view that Australia is interested in 
handing over the Island to Indonesia. We would 
be well advised to have some confidence in the 
capacity of the committee which has been estab- 
lished to look at the complex issues about the 
future of the Island, recognising that the Govern- 
ment is, as indeed the previous Government was, 
committed to planning for the future viability of 
the Island. That means establishing a climate that 
will enable all parties concerned to be adequately 
catered for when the mining operations cease. To 
that extent any comment that places those sorts of 
objectives in jeopardy is to be deplored. 
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immigration: alleged presence in 
Australia of extremists 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 
1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a report in 
the Age of 6 February 1986 that PLO, IRA and Abu 
Nidal’s PLO faction have been identified as living 
in Melbourne; if so, is the position as stated. 

(2) How did they gain entrance to Australia and 
does Australia’s immigration policy need urgent 
upgrading to prevent further such occurrences. 

Mr Hurford — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) My Department has no knowledge of ex- 
tremists from any of the groups named in the press 
article living in Melbourne. 

lf Mr Richard Jennings, the source of the 
information contained in this article, has know- 
ledge of the existence of such extremists, he 
should make that knowledge available to the 
appropriate authorities. 

(2) The methods used to screen out undesirable 
elements seeking entry to Australia are judged to 
be adequate. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine and 
safety of the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission Lucas Heights 
reactor 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Senator Mason — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Resources and Energy. Is it a fact 
that the world’s nuclear industry apparently does 
not have established methods to extinguish a 
graphite fire such as the one in the Chernobyl 
nuclear plant? Is the Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission’s reactor at Lucas Heights fitted with 
combustible graphite control rods similar to those 
at the Chernobyl plant? If not, is the control rod 
material combustible? In view of the age of the 
Lucas Heights reactor, how effective would its 
containment vessel be in the event of a major 
cooling water loss at that reactor? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Full details of the 
accident at the Chernobyl nuclear power plant 
have not yet been made available by Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics authorities. However, it 
does seem clear, from all reports to date, that the 
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accident involved, as Senator Mason has inti- 
mated, a fire in the graphite moderator in the core 
of one of the four reactors at Chernobyl. The 
International Atomic Energy Agency understands 
that there has been some melting of the core but at 
this stage it is not yet clear whether that is a result 
of heat from the nuclear reaction itself or rather 
from the burning graphite in the moderator. 

Graphite can be a problem material in nuclear 
reactors and its use as a moderator was the cause 
of the 1957 fire at the Windscale No. 1 reactor in 
the United Kingdom. However, British authorities 
were able to successfully to extinguish the Wind- 
scale fire with no significant lasting consequ- 
ences. | think it should be clear for those who are 
minded to treat the USSR event as symptomatic of 
what is likely to happen in nuclear reactors 
around the world that the particular combination 
of graphite moderator with a light water-cooled 
design is unique to the USSR. While the United 
Kingdom Magnox and advanced gas-cooled reac- 
tors are graphite moderated, the coolant is gas 
rather than water. It is only in the United States 
that one has that particular combination. It is also 
the case that in the United Kingdom, as elsewhere 
outside the USSR, there is quite an elaborate 
system of protection through containment build- 
ings, which clearly was not the case with the 
USSR reactor, 

As to possible methods for dealing with the 
accident at Chernoby! which Senator Mason 
asked about, it is difficult, in the absence of 
specific details of the accident, to comment on 
that. As | have indicated, the only previous 
accident of this kind was successfully handled. | 
understand --- and there have been media reports 
about this — that the United States has already 
offered technical assistance to the USSR in rela- 
tion to this accident and the USSR is also reported 
to be in contact with nuclear authorities in other 
countries. 

As to the question of comparisons with HIFAR! 
at Lucas Heights in Australia, the situation is this: 
the construction of the Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission's? research reactor here is entirely 
different from that of power reactors at Chernobyl, 
with heavy water, which, of course, is not 
combustible, rather than graphite being used as 
the moderator here. The only graphite which is 
contained in HIFAR is a neutron reflecting layer 
which is outside the reactor vessel. This particular 
graphite layer, | am advised and verily believe, is 
not exposed to sufficient fast neutron flux levels 
or, in less technical terms, is not subject to 





1. High Flux Australian Reactor. (Ed). 
2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No, 7, July 1985, page 
618. 
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conditions of heat and radioactivity which could 
conceivably cause that graphite to ignite. It also 
should be said about the HIFAR reactor here that 
its containment building does represent one of the 
safety systems of the HIFAR reactor and, as such, it 
is tested at six-month intervals to ensure its 
integrity. The fact that the reactor is 25 years old 
has no bearing on the integrity of the containment 
under those circumstances. The containment has 
been carefully maintained and, where necessary, 
upgraded, and in fact is more effective now, | am 
told, than when it was originally installed. 

As to the final part of the question about loss of 
water coolant and HIFAR, a number of studies 
have been undertaken over the years to determine 
the consequence of a possible loss of coolant 
accident associated with the operation of HIFAR. 
These studies demonstrate that in the unlikely 
event of such an accident the existing HIFAR 
safety systems, in conjunction with the 1.6 
kilometre buffer zone around the HIFAR reactor, 
would provide a very high level of protection to 
members of the public. It should also be noted in 
this respect, just to finish it off, that HIFAR 
operates at a power level of only about one 
three-hundredth of that of the Soviet power 
reactor — ours is just a research reactor; very 
small by comparison — and it is not a pressurised 
system. So anyone minded to get very excited 
about the Lucas Heights system by comparison 
with what has happened in the USSR has, | think, 
no basis at all for such a comparison. 


Contadora Treaty: proposed 
peacekeeping force on the 
Nicaragua-Honduras border 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Duncan asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 9 April 1986: 

Has he received a request to contribute to or 
support any peace keeping force on the 
Nicaraguan-Honduran border under the Con- 
tadora Process; if so, will the Government accede 
to the request. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Australia has not received a request to contri- 
bute to or support any peace keeping activities in 
the Nicaragua-Honduras border. Following an 
incursion by Nicaraguan troops into Honduran 
territory in the third week of March, the Nicara- 
guan Government called for the establishment of 
an international force for supervision and control 
of the Nicaragua-Honduras border. | am not 
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aware of any response to this proposal from 
Honduras or from the Contadora countries. 

| note that the current draft of the Contadora 
Treaty, which is still under negotiation, contains 
provisions for a Verification and Control Commis- 
sion whose duties would include investigating 
border incidents and whose area of responsibility 
would cover all five Central American countries. 
Establishment of such a commission would de- 
pend on signature and ratification of a Treaty. 

There have been several low-key and tentative 
approaches from Latin American countries seek- 
ing to gauge Australian interest in some unspeci- 
fied form of participation in such a commission if 
it were set up. 

If a formal request were received, the Govern- 
ment would consider it in the light of its policies 
towards Central America and peacekeeping acti- 
vities as well as financial and other foreign policy 
considerations. | would not wish to speculate on 
the outcome of such consideration. 


Hague Convention on the Civil 
Aspects of International Child 
Abduction 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Attorney-General, upon 
notice, on 18 February 1986: 

(1) Further to his answer to my question No. 3 
(Hansard, 19 April 1985, page 1544)! has Austra- 
lia ratified the Hague Convention on International 
Child Abductions. 

(2) What procedures would be followed in (a). 
Australia and (b) overseas under the terms of the 
convention in the event that a child domicikated 
in Australia is improperly removed from Australia 
to another country which has ratified the Conven- 
tion. 

(3) Would the child be held as a ward in the 
country where it has been taken; if so, for how 
long. 

(4) What financial assistance is available to an 
Australian parent from whom a child is improper- 
ly removed. 

Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Australia has not yet ratified the Hague 
Convention on the Civil Aspects of International 
Child Abduction. However, a final draft of the 
necessary regulations, prepared after considerable 





t See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
350. 
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consultation with the States has been forwarded to 
the Attorney-General of each of the States and the 
Northern Territory. It is envisaged that these 
regulations will be made in the near future. Once 
the regulations are made and the instrument of 
accession had been deposited it will be a further 
three months before the Convention will enter 
into force for Australia. This three month delay is 
created by Article 38 of the Convention. 

(2) Where a child has been removed from 
Australia to another country, which is a party to 
the Convention, the person entitled to the custody 
of the child in Australia would apply through the 
Secretary of my Department for the return of the 
child. This application would then be transmitted 
to the necessary Authority in the country to which 
the child had been taken. The Receiving Authority 
would then arrange for proceedings to be taken as 
soon as possible under the Convention for the 
immediate return of the child to Australia. 

(3) The Convention does not specify that the 
child become a ward of the Court although it may 
be necessary from time to time for a court to place 
the child in the custody of an appropriate person 
or institution pending the outcome of proceed- 
ings. This will depend upon the legislation im- 
plementing the Convention in each country. 

(4) The parent may be eligible for assistance 
under the Commonwealth’s Overseas Custody 
(Child Removal) Scheme. This is an administrative 
scheme whereby the Attorney-General is autho- 
rised to grant financial assistance to a parent, 
ordinarily resident in Australia, instituting or 
proposing to institute legal proceedings overseas 
for recovery of any child of such parent removed 
from Australia by the other parent. In considering 
an application under the scheme the Attorney- 
General takes into account the questions whether 
it would involve financial hardship to the appli- 
cant if assistance were not granted and whether it 
is reasonable in all the circumstances that the 
application should be granted. 


International Year of Peace: 
Australian overseas liaison officers 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Is it a fact that the Australian Ambassador 
for Disarmament announced in the United Na- 
tions that all Australian diplomatic missions 
would have a person designated International 
Year of Peace Officer; if so, has this action been 
taken. 
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(2) Who has been designated International 
Year of Peace Officer in each mission. 


(3) What additional work does this entail for 
the designated Peace Officers. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) Yes; International Year of Peace Officers 
have been designated in each of Australia’s 
diplomatic missions abroad. 


(2) The designated International Year of Peace 
Officers in Australian diplomatic missions are as 
follows (as of early April 1986): 
Addis Ababa — Ms R. Goodwin, 
Secretary 
Algiers — Mr G. Gree, First Secretary 
Amman — Mr C.J. Trynes, Second Secretary 
Ankara — Mr N. Mules, First Secretary 
Apia — Mr A. Godfrey-Smith, High Commissioner 
Athens — Mr R. John, Third Secretary 
Auckland — Mr J. Morrison, Vice Consul 
Baghdad — Mr ©. Stuart, Second Secretary 
Bahrain — Mr J. Alparslan, Deputy Consul- 
General 
Bangkok — Mr P. Howarth, Third Secretary 
Beijing — Mr Kevin Rudd, First Secretary 
Belgrade — Mr M. Higgie, Third Secretary 
Berlin — Mr D. Witheford, Ambassador 
Berne — Mr P. Steele, First Secretary 
Bombay — Mr G.R. Hawker, Consul-General 
Bonn — Mr H.C. Brown, Counsellor 
Brasilia — Mr K.B. Berry, First Secretary 
Brunei — Mr D.A. Laing, Third Secretary 
Brussels — Mr K. Baker, Minister 
Budapest — Mr D.J. Evans, First Secretary 
Buenos Aires — Mr S. Whitlam, First Secretary 
Cairo — Mr S. Feletti, Third Secretary 
Caracas — Mr F. Ingruber, Second Secretary 
Chicago — Mr P. Allars, Consul 
Colombo — Mr P.C. Hardy, Consul 
Copenhagen — Mr J. Blount, First Secretary 
Damascus —— Mr P. Eliason, Third Secretary 
Dar Es Salaam — Mr P. Green, Third Secretary 
Dhaka — Mr J. Silva, Third Secretary 
Dublin — Mr S.M. Thomson, Second Secretary 
Geneva — Ms M. Letts, Third Secretary 
Hanoi — Ms C. Millar, Third Secretary 
Harare — Mr P.W. Searle, First Secretary 
Holy See — Mr Knott, Counsellor 
Hong Kong — Mr M. Curtis, Vice-Consul 
Honiara — Mr P.K. Head 
Honolulu — Mr L.A. Treleaven, Vice-Consul 
islamabad — Mr N.M. Hordern, Third Secretary 
Jakarta — Ms F. Beddie, Third Secretary 
Kathmandu — Mr Adrian Sever, Charge d'Affaires 
Kingston — Mr P. Foley, Third Secretary 
Kuala Lumpur — Mr C.G. Playfair, Second 
Secretary 


Second 
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Kuwait — Mr A. Homer, Trade Commissioner 
Lagos — Mr R.B. Ely, A/g High Commissioner 
Lima — Mr K.C. Henne, Second Secretary 
Lisbon —— Mr D.R. Dukes, Second Secretary 
London — Mr J.A. Benson, Minister 
Los Angeles — Mr P. Hogan, Consul 
Lusaka — Mr LL. James, High Commissioner 
Madrid — Mr E. Patching, First Secretary 
Malta — Mr F.J. McRae 
Manila — Mr C. Adams, Third Secretary 
Mexico City — Mr D.W. McLachlan-Karr, Third 
Secretary 
Moscow — 
Secretary 
Nairobi — Ms judith Pearce, Third Secretary 
Nauru — Mr J.G. Powys, High Commissioner 
New Delhi — Ms N.C. Steer, Third Secretary 
New York — Mr j. Okely, First Secretary 
Nicosia — Mr D.B. Wadham, High Commissioner 
Noumea —- Ms Meredith Schroder, Consul 
Nuku'Alofa — Mr B. Smith High Commissioner, 
Mr A. Burch, Second Secretary 
Osaka — Mr T. Willis, Vice-Consul 
Ottawa — Mr A.J. Billingsley, First Secretary 
Paris — Mr A.J. Verner, First Secretary 
Port Louis — Mr D. Billington, Third Secretary 
Port Moresby — Mr T. Menetrey, Third Secretary 
Pretoria — Mr D. Sparkes, Third Secretary 
Rangoon — Mr C.J. Bright, Second Secretary 
Riyadh — Mr R.H. Howard, Counsellor 
Rome — Mr M, Jenning, Third Secretary 
Santiago — Mr J. Acton, First Secretary 
Seoul — Mr G. McGuire, Third Secretary 
Singapore — Mr P. Robilliard, Second Secretary 
Stockholm — Mr P.A. Cole, First Secretary 
Suva —- Mr A. Burrows, Third Secretary 
Tarawa — Mr D.E. Wright, Second Secretary 
Tehran — Mr W.M. Sculler, Third Secretary 
Tel Aviv — Ms C. Graham, Third Secretary 
The Hague — Mr M. Golding, Third Secretary 
Tokyo — Mr G. Lade, First Secretary 
Vienna — Ms A. Williams, First Secretary 
Vientiane — Mr A.W. Hamilton, Third Secretary 
Vila — Mr |. Batley, Third Secretary 
Warsaw — Mr C. Birgin, Second Secretary 
Washington — Mr W.E. Nelson, Second Secretary 
Wellington — Mr P.G. Bassett, Counsellor 

(3) The officers’ duties which are additional to 
their other duties are to convey to host govern- 
ments information on Australia’s program for the 
International Year of Peace, to liaise with host 
governments on their own programs for the year 
and to report developments of interest to Australia 
in host country observation of this International 
Year of Peace. The amount of extra work entailed 
in these duties varies widely according to host 
governments’ interest and involvement in Interna- 
tional Year of Peace activities. 


Mr john W.H. Denton, Third 
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Nicaragua: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 


(1) Is he able to say whether, beginning in 
September 1985, the Sandinistas sharply intensi- 
fied the campaign of repression against internal 
groups such as the Catholic Church, evangelical 
groups, political parties and the private sector. 


(2) Has he made representations to the Nicara- 
guan Government concerning the denial of such 
human rights. 


(3) If so, when and to whom; if not, why not. 
Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) The human rights situation in Nicaragua 
deteriorated in 1985, with the Sandinista Govern- 
ment showing decreasing tolerance of legitimate 
dissent, but occasionally making efforts to discuss 
differences with their political opponents. 


On 15 October 1985, the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment reimposed a state of emergency which 
suspended a large number of civil and political 
rights. The Government defended its action by 
claiming to be in a state of war and pointing out 
that other countries in such situations had histor- 
ically resorted to similar restrictions on individual 
rights, 


However, it became clear that the emergency 
powers were being used, inter alia, to harass 
opposition political and economic groups and to 
restrict the freedom of action of the Catholic 
Church. Amnesty International's 1985 Report 
cites arrests, interrogations, short-term detentions, 
severe press censorship and restrictions on free- 
dom of assembly directed against groups in 
Nicaragua dissenting from the Government's poli- 
cies, The report also cited more serious human 
rights violations by the anti-Government insur- 
gents or Contras. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) I raised Australian concerns about the state 
of emergency with Nicaraguan Foreign Minister 
d’Escoto during his visit to Canberra in late 
November 1985. Formal representations on the 
matter were made by Australia to the Nicaraguan 
Government through its Embassy in Mexico City 
on 30 November 1985. Officers of the Australian 
Embassy in Mexico City (accredited to Nicaragua) 
had, on my instructions, previously made repre- 
sentations in Managua, on behalf of pions 
trade unionists. ape 
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Japan Foundation grants 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Milton asked the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs on 27 November 1985: 

(1) Will he explain the apparent contradiction 
between his answer to part (3) of question No. 
1187 (Hansard 8 October 1985, page 1426) and 
information contained in the handwritten memor- 
andum by a member of his Department appearing 
on pages 181 and 182 of the book The Price of 
Affluence: Dilemmas of Contemporary Japan and 
referring to the inclusion of a Japanese police 
record on Professor Hidaka’s file. 

(2) Further to his answer to part (6) of the 
question, what consultation takes place between 
the Australian and Japanese Governments prior to 
the awarding of grants by the Japan Foundation. 

Mr Hurford — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The answer given to part (3) of question No. 
1187 is correct. | am aware of the reasons behind 
the honourable member's question, but | would 
like to assure him that there was not a report from 
the Japanese Police on the file. 

(2) My colleague the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs informs me that no consultation takes place 
between the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Japan Foundation prior to the awarding of 
grants by the Japan Foundation. 

Similarly, my Department is not party to con- 
sultations with the Japan Foundation prior to the 
awarding of grants. 

As set out in the answer, the Department of 
Foreign Affairs does not undertake consultations 
with the Japan Foundation, however, whether the 
Japan Foundation undertakes consultations with 
any other Government Department is not known 
to Foreign Affairs or this Department. 


Middle East: terrorism and 
interception of civil aircraft 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) On what basis (a) was he able to express an 
understanding of the interception of an Egyptian 
aircraft conveying suspected terrorists by Amer- 
ican airforce planes and (b) did he deplore the 
recent Israeli airforce planes’ interception of 
Libyan aircraft suspected of conveying terrorists. 

(2) Is he able to say how the interception of a 
civil aircraft in international air space can be 
justified. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) (a) The Government was able to express 
understanding of the interception of an Egyptian 
aircraft on a non-scheduled flight by American 
airforce planes following the Achille Lauro inci- 
dent on the basis that the United States was 
apprehending and helping to bring to justice 
persons known to have just committed specific 
acts of terrorism against United States citizens on 
the high seas. 

(b) | deplored the interception by Israeli air- 
force planes of a Libyan civil aircraft suspected by 
Israel of carrying persons whom the Israelis 
suspected of having committed acts of terrorism, 
on the basis that such action could be regarded as 
a precedent jeopardising the lives and safety of 
perfectly innocent passengers and crew, which is 
our paramount concern. 

(2) It is not possible to state in a general way 
how or when the interception of a civil aircraft in 
international air space may be justified. Much will 
always depend on the prevailing circumstances at 
the time. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to the 
U.S. and Europe 


Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 30 April: 


Between 15 and 28 April | made official visits to 
Washington, London, Brussels, Rome and Athens. 
A principal purpose of these visits was to draw 
attention to the contemporary crisis in agricultural 
markets and to secure agreement on both short 
and long-term measures needed to deal with that 
crisis. Immediately prior to my departure the 
Minister for Primary Industry (Mr Kerin) tabled the 
Government's statement on economic and rural 
policy. This is the most comprehensive and 
important rural policy document ever tabled by an 
Australian government. Despite the politically 
inspired efforts by some to diminish its signifi- 
cance, that statement is destined to remain on 
centre stage as far as rural policy is concerned for 
a long time to come. The Government has clearly 
indicated that the farm problem must be addres- 
sed from both the income and the costs side. Both 
sides were addressed in detail in the statement. In 
reporting to the Parliament today my focus will be 
on the income side, particularly in relation to 
international markets. 

The crisis in world agricultural trade has been 
brewing for a long time. The level of consumer 
transfers and subsidies to European farmers has 
been escalating for well over a decade. In many of 
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the world’s other major producing and consuming 
areas, protection of agricultural producers has 
similarly been unchecked by any semblance of 
order in the international trading system. Previous 
rounds of Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) 
have failed to address seriously the causes of our 
corrupted international agricultural trading sys- 
tem. Those causes lie fairly and squarely in the 
agricultural subsidy practices of the major con- 
suming and producing countries. 

The consequence for Australian agriculture has 
been a persistent, insidious erosion of our position 
as a major non-subsidising supplier of farm 
products. This has occurred despite the strong 
comparative advantage we have in agriculture — 
despite the fact that our farmers are among the 
most efficient in the world. European farm stocks 
were at very high levels even before the 1980s. 
During the 1980s the combination of European 
export subsidies and American farm policies 
resulted in a sharp downturn in the United States 
share of world markets and the emergence of the 
United States as a stock holder of unprecedented 
proportions. 

It was against that background that the United 
States enacted its 1985 Farm Act. That Act is 
unambiguously aimed at disposing of surplus 
stocks on the world market at low prices and with 
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the aid of export subsidies. Its enactment has 
escalated what can only be termed as a trade war 
between the United States and Europe. Australian 
farmers are caught in the crossfire of subsidy and 
countersubsidy as the treasuries of the United 
States and Europe wage an irrational battle with 
each other, using their own taxpayers’ and con- 
sumers’ money. It was because of the seriousness 
of this situation — for the nation as a whole as 
well as for the rural community — that | embarked 
on my trip to the United States and Europe. 
My overseas visit has been aimed at two 
specific objectives. First, | have been drawing the 
attention of world leaders to the fact that the world 
agricultural trade war is dangerous and that it is in 
nobody's best interests. Second, | have been trying 
to win sensitivity for Australia’s position as a 
non-subsidising supplier, to minimise the damage 
being wreaked upon us while the trade war 
continues. In the United States | met with Presi- 
dent Reagan, Secretary of State Shultz, Agriculture 
Secretary Richard Lyng, and congressional leaders 
in both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. In Britain | met with Margaret Thatcher, 
Agriculture Minister Jopling and Secretary for 
Trade Channon, along with other Ministers and 
senior officials. In Brussels, meetings were held 
with European Community (EC) President Delors, 


The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and Mrs Hawke with the Swiss Guards outside the Vatican, Rome, on 24 


April. (AIS photo). 
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Commissioner De Clercq and Commission offi- 
cials. | continued my discussions with the Prime 
Ministers of Italy and Greece, along with senior 
Ministers and public servants in those countries. 

Key points that | made to all of these world 
leaders were as follows: first, the crisis in world 
agricultural trade is so serious as to warrant 
immediate world attention. This must be a major 
issue for the leaders meeting shortly at the Tokyo 
Summit. Second, agriculture must be accorded 
high priority in the forthcoming round of MTN, 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). There is a need for fundamental reform of 
the rules governing world production and trade 
for farm commodities. Third, there is a need for 
reform of the agricultural support and subsidy 
policies in many countries. In the EC 60 per cent 
of the returns from agricultural production con- 
sists of subsidies paid by consumers and tax- 
payers. The cost is around $70 billion per annum. 
The Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) is costing 
Europe up to one million jobs through its effect on 
the European manufacturing sector. The econo- 
mic costs of the United States farm program have 
not been fully documented, but they are extraordi- 
narily high. In many other countries income and 
employment is much lower than it otherwise 
would be because of excessive agricultural pro- 
tection. 

Fourth, there is an immediate need for the 
exercise of strong restraint in agricultural produc- 
tion, price support and export subsidisation. We 
do not have time to wait for the MTN round before 
beginning to restore sanity in world agricultural 
trade. Fifth, Australian farmers are innocent vic- 
tims, losing around $1 billion per annum in world 
market returns as a consequence of the CAP 
alone, let alone the impact of the agricultural 
policies in other countries. Our farmers’ incomes 
are in real terms at the second lowest level 
recorded, and look set to fall another 20 per cent 
in 1986-87. Sixth, the Australian economy as a 
whole is suffering from the atrocities being in- 
flicted upon our rural community. We rely on the 
rural sector for almost 40 per cent of our export 
earnings. In contrast to Europe and the United 
States, we export around 80 per cent of produc- 
tion of our four major agricultural export com- 
modities, that is wheat, wool, beef and sugar. We 
clearly cannot afford to join the irrational world 
agricultural trade war. Seventh, in all the cir- 
cumstances there is a demonstrable need for the 
exercise of sensitivity in relation to Australia’s 
position. This applies both in the administration of 
the United States Farm Act and in the conduct of 
the Common Agricultural Policy. 

| am pleased to be able to report that the broad 
thrust of our case has been accepted in both North 
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America and Europe. President Reagan and Presi- 

dent Delors, along with the leaders of Great 

Britain, Italy and Greece, agree that the current 

world agricultural regime is intolerable. In both 

the United States and Europe | have received 
support for the view that agriculture must be given 

a prominent position in the forthcoming MIN. 

There is also strong agreement on the need for the 

immediate exercise of restraint on agricultural 

subsidies and disposal of surplus stocks pending 
the outcome of the new round. 

| believe that there is also a good measure of 
understanding of Australia’s particular circumst- 
ances and of the effect that the corruption of 
international markets is having on our rural 
community and on our economy as a whole. In 
relation to the United States Farm Bill, | have been 
able to build further on the assurances given to the 

Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, during his visit in 

February. In particular the United States Adminis- 

tration has assured me that: 

è the Export Enhancement Program (EEP) will be 
administered on a targetted basis, aimed essen- 
tially at markets of subsidising exporters. Reci- 
pients under the EEP will be encouraged to 
maintain their normal level of imports from 
traditional non-subsidising suppliers such as 
Australia; 

è sale of beef in association with the whole herd 
buyout scheme will be handled in a way which 
seeks to minimise disruption in Australia’s 
export markets; 

@ we should continue to receive access to the 
United States beef market at least at the levels 
consistent with the operation of the existing 
meat import law; 

@ Australia’s traditional share of the United States 
sugar market is being protected and our con- 
cerns in relation to the cotton and rice prog- 
rams have been noted; and 

è the consultative process covering bilateral agri- 
cultural matters will be extended to include 
Australia’s concerns in the implementation of 
United States export subsidy and surplus stock 
disposal programs. Periodic meetings between 
our respective trade and primary industry 
Ministers will be central to that continuing 
process. 
in Brussels | was also given some specific 

assurances in relation to the management of the 

CAP. Most importantly, however, | have been able 

to restore, and significantly extend, the consulta- 

tive arrangements between Australia and the 

Community, within which these issues can be 

further addressed in the future. Key outcomes of 

my discussions with the Community were: 

@ the Andriessen agreement, under which the 
Community has agreed not to subsidise sales of 
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beef into our six major Asian-Pacific markets, 
that is, Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore and Papua New Guinea, has been reaf- 
firmed. This was most important given the 
request on the United States Administration 
under the Farm Act to dispose of 200 million 
pounds of beef outside the United States 
market; 

è the EC is committed to continuing to respect the 
minimum price provisions of the International 
Dairy Agreement; 

@ there will be discussions later this year to try to 
find an alternative basis for dealing with the 
arrangement between Australia and the EC on 
so-called ‘balance sheet’ beef. Certification 
procedures under the proposed veterinary 
directive relating to growth promotants will be 
the subject of consultation with Australia at an 
early date; 

è a new consultative framework, consisting of 
four components, has been agreed for future 
conduct of Australia-EC relations. These ele- 
ments are: 

— high level ministerial talks covering the full 

range of agricultural commodity and new 
MTN round during the lead-up to the new 
round and for its duration; 

— an EEC mission in the field of technological 
research and development, including agri- 
culture, will visit Australia in May or June; 
and 

— continuing discussions will be held at an 
official level between our delegations in 
Europe and in Canberra on all Trade issues 
between the EC and Australia. 

| will not attempt to delude Australia’s rural 
community by pretending that | have resolved the 
world agricultural trade crisis. It would be quite 
ridiculous to make any such attempt. | have not 
been able to change fundamentally the policies of 
the United States of America or the EC. Those 
policies will continue to corrupt markets and to 
depress prices for a considerable time to come. | 
do believe, however, that | have been able to add 
some impetus to the urgency with which these 
problems might be addressed by world leaders. | 
have highlighted the burgeoning costs of allowing 
the present absurd situation to continue. 

Only time will tell whether the problems of 
agricultural trade are given the high profile that 
they deserve in Tokyo, and in the MTN round. 
Only time will tell whether the world’s leaders, 
and the political processes in major producing 
and consuming countries, will resolutely face the 
intractable farm trade problem. But, whatever 
time reveals, there is one thing that it will show. 
This is that no Australian Government has worked 
more determinedly, more comprehensively or 
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more effectively in its efforts to have these matters 
properly addressed, In the meantime, | have been 
able to win some sensitivity to Australia’s position 
as a non-subsidising nation. A proper reading of 
history will show that this mission has brought 
Australian farmers some respite. 

We have been able to establish some guidelines 
within which existing policies in the United States 
and Europe will be administered. These guidelines 
provide a framework for ongoing dialogue. We 
have a set of benchmarks against which we can 
seek redress, in the inevitable circumstances 
where the specific actions of others interact with 
the cold hard commercial world to damage our 
interests. The recently announced subsidised 
wheat sale to the Yemen Arab Republic would be 
a case in point. While Australia can expect to 
maintain its 400 000 tonnes contracted sales to 
that market, the avenues for dialogue established 
during my visit to Washington will be utilised with 
a view to minimising further subsidised competi- 
tion from the United States in the additional 
market that has opened up as a result of the 
Yemen decision to open a new flour mill. 

The structure of personal relationships and the 
consultative mechanisms that have been estab- 
lished through my visits are of enduring signifi- 
cance, These relationships and mechanisms pro- 
vide a sound foundation for further determined 
efforts to bring about change in the world agri- 
cultural trading system, and to restore the fortunes 
of our rural community. Let me make this pledge 
to rural Australia: the Government will do all that 
is humanly possible to carry on the fight for a fair 
go for Australian farmers in the world economy. 

The Treasurer (Mr Keating) has had these 
matters uppermost in his mind during recent 
meetings of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD). He has sought a firmer 
foundation for more widespread and stronger 
growth in the world economy. He has sought a 
proper place for agriculture on the MTN agenda. 
The Ministers for Trade and Primary Industry have 
already made frequent representations overseas 
on behalf of rural Australia. We are already trying 
to build a coalition of likeminded countries, at 
both a bilateral and regional level, to pursue 
agricultural trade reform. 

Official discussions are proceeding in many 
countries at our initiative. This week we are 
participating in high level meetings with signifi- 
cant agricultural exporting countries in Uruguay. 
The Minister for Trade will be attending a meeting 
of Trade Ministers in Seoul in June and will go on 
to Canada for a meeting of wheat exporting 
countries. He will inaugurate a new, formalised 
dialogue with United States Trade Representative 
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Yeutter soon after. The Minister for Primary 
Industry will visit the United States, Europe and 
other countries in June. The Government's 
approach to international agricultural trade and 
diplomacy has been clearly set out in the state- 
ment on economic and rural policy. As indicated 
in that document, we will shortly be convening a 
high level official group to map out a more 
comprehensive bilateral agricultural trade 
strategy. 

Finally, let me say that Australian farmers 
continue to face serious problems. We have 
addressed them comprehensively in our state- 
ment. We will act upon them comprehensively in 
the months ahead. It is our sincere hope that the 
rural community as a whole, and the leaders of 
farm organisations in particular, will join with the 
Government in working constructively to seek 
and implement practical solutions to the problems 
we face. Australia’s rural problems are problems 
shared by the nation as a whole. While the major 
purpose of my visit to Washington, London and 
other capitals, was to discuss the problems 
confronting Australia’s trade in agricultural pro- 
ducts, | took the opportunity, of course, to review 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, in Athens on ANZAC day, 25 April. 
(AIS photo). 


a wide range of other matters. Let me go to those 
matters. 


ANZUS 


President Reagan and | reaffirmed the import- 
ance of the ANZUS ties between us which are 
fundamental to Australia’s foreign and defence 
policies. They also have important implications 
for the security and stability of our region. In 
reaffirming the importance of our security 
arrangements under ANZUS, | also made clear to 
the United States that, notwithstanding the current 
difficulties between New Zealand and the United 
States over ANZUS, Australia intended maintain- 
ing its bilateral defence co-operation with New 
Zealand. The United States has already indicated 
that, if New Zealand proceeds to enact its 
proposed anti-nuclear legislation, the United 
States will review its security Commitments to 
New Zealand. In my discussions with President 
Reagan, | reiterated Australia’s firm view that, 
whatever may occur in the security relationship 
between the United States and New Zealand, the 
legal framework of the ANZUS Treaty should be 
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left intact, and the security relationship between 
Australia and the United States reaffirmed. In the 
President's words: ‘Australia is a responsible 
ANZUS ally, an important trading partner and a 
trusted friend’. 

In his departure statement at the White House 
on 17 April, President Reagan confirmed to me 
that, whatever New Zealand’s decision, the Un- 
ited States commitment to Australia under ANZUS 
is firm. Further discussions on matters related to 
ANZUS will take place at the Australia-United 
States ministerial talks which are scheduled to be 
held in San Francisco in August. 


Terrorism 


In the light of recent instances of terrorism and 
the United States military action against Libya, it 
was inevitable and appropriate that | should 
discuss these issues with political leaders in 
Washington, London, Rome and Athens. | made it 
clear that the Australian Government unequivo- 
cally condemns terrorism. We deplore the loss of 
innocent lives and the poisoning of relations 
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among States which result from terrorist outrages. 

In my statement to Parliament before | felt 
Australia, | said that the Government counselled 
restraint by both Libya and the United States. The 
Government does not accept that violence, in 
particular terrorism, is a solution to the complex 
problems of the world. Members of the House will 
be aware that Australia drew the attention of the 
United Nations Security Council to a number of 
possible measures open to the international com- 
munity to further the possibility of a peaceful 
solution. To those who have criticised such action 
as unrealistic, | would respond that the Govern- 
ment takes pride in the fact that Australia sought to 
play a responsible and constructive role in the 
Security Council in the face of the prospect of an 
intensifying cycle of violence. 

Regrettably the Security Council has so far been 
unable to take any positive initiative. An essential 
condition for progress is a genuine and binding 
pledge by Libya to terminate its Government's 
direction and export of, and support for, terrorist 
activity against civilians and civilian targets. Such 
a pledge should make possible a reciprocal 


The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, presents a gift of Australian books to His Holiness, Pope John Paul II at the 
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commitment from the United States to refrain from 
recourse to armed force. The Australian Govern- 
ment accepts that there is a substantial body of 
evidence of Libyan direction of and involvement 
in international terrorism. While in the United 
States, | put it to the President and others that it 
would be in the best interests of all that that 
evidence should be made publicly available. 


East-West relations and arms control 


My discussions in Washington also covered the 
prospects for progress towards effective arms 
control and disarmament. | confirmed Australia’s 
support for the United States-Soviet summit pro- 
cess and the deep concern of the Australian 
Government and people that the Geneva arms 
control negotiations have still not achieved any 
significant progress towards the conclusion of 
agreements to reduce nuclear armaments. The 
United States side reassured me of their commit- 
ment to continue negotiating seriously and in 
good faith. At the request of President Reagan, 
Ambassador Paul Nitze, Special Adviser to the 
President on Arms Control, briefed me in Rome on 
the President’s provisional thinking, before taking 
a final decision, on continued United States 
adherence to the SALT" Il agreement. Ambassa- 
dor Nitze was in Rome as part of his assignment to 
brief the Heads of Government of European allies 
of the United States on President Reagan’s views 
on these issues. My discussion with Ambassador 
Nitze was part of the continuing process of 
consultation ‘between Australia and the United 
States on major arms control and disarmament 
questions. 

Although SALT Il has not been ratified, both 
sides have publicly undertaken to adhere to its 
provisions. The United States has previously made 
clear its concern about Soviet compliance with 
the SALT agreements. | advised Ambassador Nitze 
that the Australian Government appreciates Un- 
ited States concerns about Soviet compliance with 
aspects of the SALT Il Treaty and the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) Treaty and believes that the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics has a case to answer. 
We remain of the view, however, that continued 
United States compliance with the SALT agree- 
ments is of great importance, especially as the 
United States seeks to ascertain Soviet intentions 
during the Summit process in the year ahead. | 
have since written to President Reagan in these 
terms. 





L Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. (Ed). 
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South Pacific 


In my discussions in Washington, both with the 
Administration and with Congress, and also in 
London, | outlined the objectives of the South 
Pacific nuclear free zone treaty. | explained that 
this treaty represents the strongly held aspirations 
of the countries of the South Pacific, including 
Australia, to prevent the manufacture, acquisition, 
possession, testing and stationing of nuclear 
weapons in our region. | made it clear that the 
Government regards it as a responsible arms 
control measure which enhances regional security 
and marks a positive step forward in the interna- 
tional search for peace and disarmament. | also 
emphasised to the United States and United 
Kingdom Governments that the treaty fully re- 
spects rights guaranteed under international law, 
specifically recognises the sovereign right of 
parties to determine access to their ports and 
airtields, and is completely consistent with Austra- 
lia’s responsibility under ANZUS. Indeed we 
would not have entered into the treaty unless this 
were so. | urged both governments to sign the 
protocols of the treaty. In addition, while in 
Washington, | took the opportunity to welcome 
the increased attention now being given by the 
United States Administration to the fisheries con- 
cerns of South Pacific countries. 


South Africa 


In both Washington and London, my discus- 
sions covered the tragic situation — | hope we all 
agree — in South Africa where there is an urgent 
need to find a peaceful means of abolishing the 
abhorrent apartheid system. | reiterated the Au- 
stralian Government’s concern that time is run- 
ning out for a negotiated settlement with moderate 
black leaders. It was significant, | think that the 
urgency of the situation was readily acknow- 
ledged by the United States Administration. | also 
discussed in both capitals the work of the Com- 
monwealth Eminent Persons Group, which is 
seeking to encourage dialogue between the South 
African Government and the various racial groups 
with a view to the peaceful establishment of a 
non-racial, democratic and representative govern- 
ment in South Africa. In accordance with the 
communique issued after the last Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in Nassau in 
October 1985,4 heads of seven Commonwealth 
governments, including Australia, will meet later 
this year to consider the report of the Eminent 


2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, 
page 946. 
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A pair of young adult brolgas — 
a unique Australian species of 
large crane — were sent to 
China on 6 April. Bred at the 
Serendip Wildlife Research Sta- 
tion in the State of Victoria, the 
brolgas, which are renowned 
for their graceful dance-like 
courting ritual, went initially to 
the Beijing Zoo. Later they were 
sent to a new crane research 
centre in the Zhalong Nature 
Reserve in Heilongjiang Pro- 
vince in northern China. The 
dispatch of the two brolgas is 
part of a three nation interna- 
tional effort between Australia, 
China and the Pacific region. 
Victoria's Minister for Con- 
servation, Forests and Lands, 
Ms Joan Kirner, said that Victor- 
ia's dispatch of the brolgas fol- 
lowed a request from Dr 
George Archibald, Director of 
the International Crane Found- 
ation, based in the U.S. In 
return the Chinese Government 
supplied black-necked cranes 
to complete the species bank of 
world cranes maintained by the 
U.S.-based foundation. Pic- 
tured with the two brolgas 
shortly before they were sent to 
China, are the Director of the 
Serendip Wildlife Research Sta- 
tion, Mr Don White; and the 
Victorian State Government 
Minister for Conservation, 
Forests and Lands, Ms Joan 
Kirner. (AIS photo). 





Persons Group. The report is due by 30 June and 
the Australian Government believes it is very 
important that the meeting take place as soon 
thereafter as possible. 


Italy 


This was my first official visit to Italy. | was 
delighted to confirm the strong ties of friendship 
between our two countries and to pay a special 
tribute to the contribution which the Italian 
community has made to Australia. | had valuable 
talks with Prime Minister Craxi on a range of 
international issues of importance to us. A very 
important part of my meeting with him was for us 
both to sign the Australia-ltaly Social Security 
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Agreement which provides comprehensive social 
security coverage for people moving between the 
two countries. People in Australia and Italy who 
will benefit from the agreement include those who 
have lost pension rights by ceasing to be Italian 
citizens or by leaving Australia before being 
granted pensions and those who have not spent 
sufficient time in Australia or paid sufficient 
contributions to the Italian scheme to qualify for 
payments. 

In addition to our discussions about the CAP of 
the EC, the place of agriculture in the forthcoming 
MTN round and our bilateral trade relations, | also 
took the opportunity to discuss with Mr Craxi 
Australia’s Bicentenary celebrations. | emphasised 
how much we looked forward to a major involve- 
ment by Italy, pointing out that 10 countries have 
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established national bicentennial committees. | 
am pleased that Mr Craxi said that such a 
committee would be established in Italy, combin- 
ing the government and private sector, to try to 
maximise the degree of Italian involvement in the 
Bicentennial celebrations. | am now hopeful that 
as part of Italy’s participation the Amerigo Vespuc- 
ci, one of the world’s finest sail training ships, will 
be able to come to Australia in 1988. 

In the course of my visit | extended an official 
invitation to Mr Craxi to visit Australia. | am 
delighted that he accepted and | hope it will not 
be long before the visit takes place. | also 
mentioned to Mr Craxi that we would be very 
pleased if an Italian Minister were able to visit 
Australia when Italy is participating in the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, at which time we look forward to 
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welcoming many Italian visitors to Perth. At the 
same time our joint working group on trade will 
meet for its third meeting in Perth. This will follow 
the second meeting due to be held in Rome next 
month. 

My visit also provided the opportunity to 
acknowledge the splendid work undertaken by 
Australian Italians through the Southern Italian 
Earthquake Committee in rendering assistance to 
the areas ravaged by the Italian earthquake of 
1980. Hazel? had the pleasure of opening the 
Child Development Centre at Avellino. The con- 
struction of this Centre was funded through 
Australian contributions. 


3. Hazel Hawke, wife of the Prime Minister. (Ed). 
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The first QANTAS 767 flight between Thailand and Australia arrived to a warm welcome in Bangkok on 20 April. 
The new QANTAS aircraft was welcomed by the Australian Ambassador to Thailand, Mr Richard Smith, and blessed 
in a traditional ceremony by Phra Thepsilvisuth, Chief Abbot of Wat Arun Rajavararam. The Boeing 767 service, 
linking Bangkok with Sydney and Melbourne, is an addition to the existing three 747 flights QANTAS operates each 
week between the two countries. QANTAS and Thai International also operate a joint weekly service from Bangkok 
to Perth, Western Australia. Mr Donald Bremner, QANTAS Manager Thailand, the Australian Ambassador to 
Thailand, Mr Richard Smith, QANTAS sales manager, Amnart Preeprem and QANTAS Bangkok Manager Prakorb na 
Songkhla look on as the Chief Abbot of Wat Arun annoints the nose cone of the new Boeing 767 twinjet during the 
blessing ceremony at the Don Muang International Airport on 20 April. (AIS photo). 
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Call on the Pope 


In Rome, | had an audience with His Holiness, 
Pope John Paul II. Pope John Paul indicated to me 
the affection he holds for Australia and the 
enthusiasm with which he looks forward to 
visiting us later this year. This was no formal 
indication on his part; it was very clear that His 
Holiness was looking forward with great eager- 
ness and anticipation to his visit to our country. | 
informed him of the intense preparations being 
made for his visit and of the very warm welcome 
he will receive from the Australian Government 
and the Australian people. 


Greece 


| had the great pleasure of making my first 
official visit to Greece, a country whose people 
have also made a most important contribution to 
Australia. In Athens, | had the benefit of interesting 
and fruitful discussions with Prime Minister 
Papandreou and also made a courtesy call on 
President Sartzetakis. My visit coincided with 
ANZAC Day and served to remind us of the strong 
friendship between our countries forged in two 
World Wars, when Australians and Greeks fought 
side by side in defence of liberty and democracy. 


Again a major focus of my discussions was the 
CAP of the EC, the need for trade in agriculture to 
receive a prominent place in the forthcoming 
MTN and the opportunities for increased bilateral 
trade with Greece. In respect of bilateral trade, Mr 
Papandreou suggested that we examine the scope 
for an economic and technical co-operation 
agreement between our two countries, to which | 
responded positively and this matter will now be 
examined in more detail at an official level. 


In addition, | mentioned the Social Security 
Agreement which I had just signed with Mr Craxi 
and indicated that | was happy to see continuing 
consultations with the Greek community in Au- 
stralia and subsequently the initiation of work 
aimed at concluding a similar agreement with 
Greece. 


| also sought the co-operation of the Greek 
Government in establishing a national committee 
linking government and private sectors to promote 
and plan the participation by Greece in our 
Bicentenary. Mr Papandreou, as had Mr Craxi, 
responded positively and such a committee will 
be established. This will be an especially wel- 
come reflection of the very valuable role played in 
our development by the Greek community in 
Australia. 
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Mr Andreas Papandreou. (AIS photo). 


Mr Papandreou accepted my invitation to visit 
Australia, having previously visited us as an exile 
during the role of the junta. The timing of his visit, 
to which Australia will be looking forward enthu- 
siastically, is now a matter of discussion between 
us. 

My visit to both the United States and Europe 
has | believe firmly established in the minds of 
both the American and European political lead- 
ership the seriousness of the contemporary agri- 
cultural trading crisis and the need for effective 
action to deal with it. No instant remedies are 
available, but comprehensive longer-term 
approaches and medium-term responses have 
been identified. | am satisfied that | have also 
raised within the countries visited sensitivity to 
Australian interests. This heightened sensitivity 
should inform the administrative decisions of the 
major trading nations. 

At the same time, | am confident that my visit 
has served to strengthen the friendly relations that 
Australia enjoys with the United States, Britain, 
Italy and Greece. These relations in their different 
ways are very important to Australia and will 
continue to be developed and consolidated by 
this Government. 
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immigration: Government policy on 
illegal immigrants 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
T April: 


Rumours of a forthcoming amnesty for illegal 
immigrants were totally unfounded, the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris 
Hurford, said on 1 April. 

‘Unfortunately, a recent mischievous media 
article, although quite inaccurate, has generated 
unreal and unnecessary expectations among illeg- 
al immigrants. Illegal immigrants are encouraged 
by these rumours to conceal themselves even 
deeper while they wait for the amnesty they hope 
will be announced. Their wait will be in vain. 
There will be no amnesty’. 

Mr Hurford said this had been the message 
firmly repeated throughout 1985. It had the full 
support of the Opposition, which had introduced 
legislation in 1980 to ensure that parliamentary 
approval would be required for any amnesty. 

Mr Hurford said people who were in Australia 
illegally should board a plane or a ship and go 
home. If they did not come forward and were 
apprehended as a result of the Department's 
enforcement activities, they must expect to face 
the consequences of their own actions. This could 
include being disqualified from re-entering Au- 
Stralia for up to five years. 

‘| appeal to the responsible leaders of Austra- 
ha's ethnic communities to spread the word that 
these rumours of a forthcoming amnesty are 
completely false. | am doing all | can to increase 
the migration program and to encourage visitors 
to Australia, but | cannot condone people being 
encouraged to flout Australia’s immigration laws 
with immunity. Amnesties for them are just not 
on’, Mr Hurford said. 


Visit by U.S. Secretary of Defense 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 1 April: 


The U.S. Secretary of Defense, Mr Caspar 
Weinberger, will visit Australia from 9-12 April, 
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the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, 
announced on 1 April. 

Mr Beazley said the Australian Government had 
extended the invitation to Mr Weinberger, who 
will also be visiting a number of regional countries 
including Korea, Japan, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines. 

In Australia, Mr Weinberger will have discus- 
sions with the Prime Minister, Government lead- 
ers and leaders of the Opposition on a range of 
bilateral, regional and global defence and security 
issues. 

Mr Beazley said Mr Weinberger’s visit demons- 
trated the continuing strength of the alliance 
relationship between Australia and the U.S. ‘It will 
also provide an excellent opportunity to explore 
concrete measures for maintaining and streng- 
thening defence co-operation between the two 
countries,’ Mr Beazley added. 

Mr Weinberger, who will be accompanied by 
his wife and a small group of senior officials, 
previously visited Australia in November 1982. 


Australia-NZ: reciprocal health care 
agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 2 April: 


The Minister for Health, Dr Neal Blewett, and 
the New Zealand Minister for Health and Local 
Government, Dr Michael Bassett, signed an agree- 
ment in NZ today providing reciprocal health care 
between the two countries. 

The signing took place in Rotorua where New 
Zealand is hosting the 1986 Australian Health 
Ministers’ Conference (New Zealand has observer 
status at the conference). 

Under the agreement, which will operate from 
1 July 1986, short-term visitors from Australia to 
New Zealand, and from New Zealand to Austra- 
lia, will have access to the host country’s public 
health system. Dr Blewett stressed that the agree- 
ment — like those previously signed with Italy and 
the United Kingdom — covered only immediately 
necessary medical treatment. 

‘Such treatment could range from attention for a 
bout of influenza to emergency care for a heart 
attack. However, the agreement does not extend 
to elective procedures in public hospitals, or to 
treatment in private hospitals. With these excep- 
tions, eligible visitors will have the same rights 
and obligations — for example, in regard to ‘gap’ 
payments for medical services and patient con- 
tributions for pharmaceutical benefits — as resi- 
dents of the host country’, he said. 
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Dr Blewett said he had signed a similar 
agreement with Italy on 10 January this year and 
with the United Kingdom on 21 March. Negotia- 
tions were currently under way with Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Spain and Ireland. 

‘Initiatives in this area reflect the Australian 
Government's general policy of strengthening 
links with countries with which Australia has 
traditional ties, Dr Blewett added. 

Under the agreement with New Zealand, NZ 
visitors to Australia will be eligible to apply for a 
Medicare card which will entitle them to Medi- 
care benefits for medical services and give them 
access to public hospital services as public 
patients in all States and Territories. 

it would not be necessary for eligible New 
Zealand visitors to obtain a Medicare card im- 
mediately on arrival in Australia. A card could be 
obtained after services had been provided either 
to confirm eligibility for public hospitals services, 
or to obtain medicare benefit refunds. Further 
details on these procedures would be announced 
closer to the 1 July 1986 date of commencement 
of the arrangements. 


Australia-South Africa: appointment 
of administrator to the code of 
conduct for Australian companies 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today the appointment 
of Mr R.M. Bannerman as administrator to the 
code of conduct for Australian companies with 
interests in South Africa. The code, which came 
into effect on 29 November 1985, provides a set 
of guidelines for the South African operations of 
Australian companies. Mr Bannerman will be 
responsible for monitoring the level of corporate 
adherence to the code and will report annually to 
Parliament through the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr Hayden said that Mr Bannerman, who was 
Chairman of the Trade Practices Commission from 
1974-1985, would bring extensive administrative 
and legal expertise to the position of administra- 
tor. He expected that companies with interests 
covered by the code would extend their full 
co-operation to Mr Bannerman and was gratified 
that a number of firms had already indicated their 
willingness to do so. 

Mr Bannerman’s appointment took effect from 
1 April 1986. 
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Foreign States Immunities Act 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 2 April: 


The Foreign States Immunities Act 1985, which 
clarifies the law relating to the jurisdiction of 
Australian courts over foreign States, came into 
effect yesterday. 


Traditionally, foreign States had absolute im- 
munity from suit, but the situation in Australia had 
recently become unclear. This Act, under which 
foreign states are accorded restricted immunity in 
line with current international trends, clarifies the 
position. 

‘Among other things, foreign States will not be 
immune in cases concerning commercial transac- 
tions or where acts or omissions result in death or 
physical injury or damage to tangible property. 
The Act also provided special procedures for the 
service upon foreign States of documents initiating 
court process,’ Mr Bowen said. 


The Act, which passed through Parliament late 
in 1985 was given bipartisan support. It imple- 
ments recommendations of the Law Reform Com- 
mission. 


International Year of Peace 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will open a Concert for World Peace 
in Toowoomba, Queensland, on 6 April. 


The concert is being arranged by the Toowoom- 
ba International Year of Peace (lYP} group and will 
take place in the Toowoomba City Hall. 


it will be a multicultural evening of entertain- 
ment ranging from a play to dances from six 
countries, 


Mr Hayden said he was delighted that the 
Toowoomba IYP group had invited him to open its 
Concert for World Peace, proceeds of which 
would go to building a refuge in Toowoomba for 
homeless youth. 


‘It is encouraging to find that in the International 
Year of Peace, people in Australia like the 
Toowoomba IYP group can turn their concern for 
peace into action to help disadvantaged commun- 
ity groups, Mr Hayden said. 
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America’s Cup: immigration 
initiatives 

News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
4 April: 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said in Perth today that his 
Department would offer every assistance to en- 
sure a successful America’s Cup. 

‘Arrangements are being made to streamline 
processing overseas of visa applications from 
intending Cup visitors,’ he said. ‘Liaison officers 
will be provided from Perth Regional Office to 
assist visitors arriving at air and sea ports. Senior 
officers from the Perth Regional Office have been 
appointed members of key committees estab- 
lished in conjunction with America’s Cup activi- 
ties.” 

Mr Hurford said his Department also had 
initiated discussions with the tourism and hospi- 
tality industries to identify likely needs and ways 
in which these might be met with minimum delay. 
‘Lam anxious to maximise benefits of migration 
interest from Cup visitors, particularly from poten- 
tial business migrants,’ Mr Hurford said. An officer 
from the Immigration Department would be 
seconded specifically to provide counselling and 
advice to interested Cup visitors in Perth. 

Detailed articles on temporary entry and cus- 
toms requirements — aimed particularly at Amer- 
ica’s Cup participants — had been sent to selected 
yachting magazines in the United States, Europe 
and New Zealand. 

‘We recognise the importance of these events 
and will do all we can to help ensure that 
Australia obtains the maximum benefits,’ Mr 
Hurford said. 

He said he intended that similar facilities would 
be arranged for the Adelaide Grand Prix later this 
year. 


Consultative Committee on 
Relations with Japan: new member 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Dr Nancy 
Viviani has been appointed to the Consultative 
Committee on Relations with Japan (CCR)J). 

Dr Viviani, the Director of the Centre for 
Australian-Asian Relations at Griffith University in 
Brisbane, replaces Professor Peter Boyce, Vice- 
Chancellor of Murdoch University in Perth who 
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has completed his three-year term on the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr Hayden said that the announcement of Dr 
Viviani reflected his wish to ensure continuing 
academic representation on the Committee, 
which is made up of leading representatives of a 
wide cross-section of the Australian community. 

Mr Hayden said that the relationship with Japan 
was of fundamental importance. The Government 
appreciated the readiness of eminent community 
leaders to make their valuable time available to 
serve on the Committee and to collaborate with 
public sector members in a genuine consultative 
process on how the relationship with Japan might 
be enhanced. 


immigration policies and programs 


News release issued by the Minister for lmmigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
4 April: 

The co-operation of all Australians was neces- 
sary in providing successful settlement services for 
migrants, the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said today. 

Mr Hurford was in Perth to chair the annual 
conference of Federal, State and Northern Terri- 
tory Ministers responsible for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs. He said that assisting migrants to 
integrate into the community, so that their skills 
and talents would benefit all Australians, required 
the wholehearted support of State and Local 
Government. ‘The Federal Government is particu- 
larly pleased that this support is being given in 
many areas, although there is still room for 
improvement,’ he said. 

Mr Hurford briefed the conference on the work 
of the Committee for the review of migrant and 
multicultural programs and services. The first 
stage of the review will be available to Govern- 
ment by the end of June 1986. 

The report will examine and advise on the 
Federal Government's role in assisting overseas 
born residents to participate and share equally in 
Australian society. The second stage of the review 
will examine the possible restructuring of existing 
programs and services. 

‘| expect the outcome will be a blueprint for 
Government services to migrants which will be 
valid well into the 1990s’, Mr Hurford said. 

In conference discussions, Ministers focussed 
on the issues of migrant unemployment and the 


L See also AFAR, Volume 57,-No. 1, January 1986, 
page 26. 
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sustained demand for settlement services, espe- 
cially by newly arrived, non-English speaking 
migrants, 


Trade: special investigation into 
mineral exports by the Gove joint 
venture partners 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 8 April: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, 
announced today that, the Government is to 
establish a special investigation to examine and 
report on various aspects of pricing arrangements 
for the export of bauxite and alumina by the Gove 
joint venture partners. 

The Government has been concerned for many 
years that the pricing arrangements under the 
Gove sales agreement do not achieve satisfactory 
export prices compared with prevailing prices 
under other long-term contracts for the export of 
bauxite and alumina from Australia. 

The decision to set up a special investigation 
reflects the Government's frustration, dissatisfac- 
tion and lack of confidence in the principal parties 
involved. For too long they have been able to 
ignore successive governments’ legitimate con- 
cerns and, quite frankly, our patience is ex- 
hausted. We must get some forward movement 
and this process will enable both the Government 
and ultimately, the Australian taxpayer to under- 
stand the full extent of our problems and produce 
rational and long-overdue solutions. There needs 
to be light shed on what remains a murky and 
continually disquieting situation. 

As Minister for Trade, | am charged with the 
responsibility of ensuring that the national interest 
is paramount in any decision to export our 
nation’s mineral wealth and that the returns to 
Australia are maximised. Since the situation at 
Gove was brought to my attention and full details 
provided to me, | have not been satisifed that 
arrangements for the export of bauxite and alumi- 
na fram Gove to Swiss Aluminium Ltd over the 
past decade have met the national interest. | have 
commenced a review of these arrangements and 
there will be discussions with the Gove joint 
venture partners, Swiss Aluminium Australia Ltd 
and Gove Aluminium Ltd. | wish to ensure any 
new long-term export arrangements are satisfac- 
fory. 

Following my initial consideration of these 
matters towards the end of 1985, | discussed the 
matters with the Gove partners. | had two meet- 
ings in Sydney with Mr Andrew Powell of Swiss 
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Aluminium Australia Ltd and later met the Chair- 
man and Chief Executive of the parent company, 
Swiss Aluminium, in Zurich. As a result of these 
discussions it was agreed between us that both the 
Government and Swiss Aluminium Australia Ltd 
would prepare an agenda ‘or discussions in 1986 
with a view to a resolution of the long-term 
problems relating to the project. 

So far the response from Swiss Aluminium 
Australia Ltd has not been adequate. | do not 
believe that on its own this process will deal 
quickly enough with the need to improve prices 
for these commodities. It is with a view to 
expediting the resolution of immediate concerns 
on the pricing arrangements that the Government 
has decided to establish a special investigation. 

The special investigation will examine and 
report on pricing arrangements relating to the 
export of bauxite and alumina from Gove. The 
report is to include recommendations for consid- 
eration by the Government, including arrange- 
ments for future long-term contracts. | expect that 
Swiss Aluminium Ltd and the Gove joint venture 
companies will fully co-operate. 

The mining and refining operation at Gove in 
the Northern Territory is an important element of 
Australia’s bauxite, alumina and aluminium in- 
dustry and it is necessary to ensure that exports 
from the project accord with the Government's 
policy on mineral exports. Other Australian com- 
panies exporting bauxite and alumina have se- 
cured satisfactory export prices and | am seeking 
from Swiss Aluminium Australia Ltd and Gove 
Aluminium Ltd no more than that achieved by 
other Australian companies. 


Export permits 


As is well-known, my concern about these 
matters was triggered when applications were 
lodged to export bauxite and alumina for 1986 at 
prices which | did not consider satisfactory. In my 
view they were not comparable to those being 
achieved by other companies under other con- 
tracts. 


Bauxite 


Gove Aluminium Ltd exports approximately 
one and a half million tonnes of bauxite. More 
than half ts sold at what is considered to be fair 
and reasonable prices. The Government's con- 
cern relates only to the 700 000 tonnes of bauxite 
that is exported by Gove Aluminium Ltd to Swiss 
Aluminium, For the first quarter of 1986, exports 
were permitted under an extension of the assign- 
ment arrangements entered into between Swiss 
Aluminium and Swiss Aluminium Australia Ltd at 
prices obtained in 1985. However, for the remain- 
der of 1986, | will allow export from Gove 
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Aluminium Ltd to Swiss Aluminium only on the 
condition that the export price is at a level which | 
consider as reasonable by comparison with pre- 
vailing prices for the export of bauxite from 
Australia. So far the company has not submitted 
an acceptable price; however, Gove Aluminium 
Ltd and Swiss Aluminium still have this matter 
under consideration. 


Alumina 


| have decided to grant approval for the export 
of alumina from Gove for the period 1 April to 31 
December 1986. In the last two months the 
proposed Gove export price, which derives from 
the cost plus formula in the original contract, has 
for the first time in 10 years moved close to a 
satisfactory level due to the depressed state of the 
world market. This position is unlikely to continue 
if, as expected, the world market price firms. 
Before issuing permits beyond 1986 I will have to 
be satisfied that the export price accords with the 
then prevailing market price. The report of the 
special investigation, will assist me in arriving at 
any future decision. 

As there are questions of interest to the North- 
ern Territory Government, | have informed the 
Chief Minister of this action and have agreed to 
provide him with the results of the special 
investigation. Mr Tuxworth and I will be meeting 
shortly to discuss both the immediate and long- 
term issues surrounding the Gove operations. 


The Gove bauxite-alumina project 


The Gove project is a joint venture between 
swiss Aluminium Australia Limited (70 per cent) 
and Gove Aluminium Limited (30 per cent). Swiss 
Aluminium Australia Limited (Austraswiss) is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Swiss Aluminium 
Limited (Alusuisse) of Zurich. Gove Aluminium 
Limited (GAL) is a subsidiary of Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company Ltd (CSR). 

The project is located on the Gove Peninsula in 
Arnhem Land, Northern Territory. It consists of an 
alumina refinery (initially one million tonne per 
annum capacity but currently operating at 1.3 
million tonnes per annum and a bauxite mine). 
Nabalco Pty Ltd is the management company 
responsible for project operations. 

Under the joint venture agreements, the output 
of the alumina refinery is shared in proportion to 
the equity holding. Austraswiss exports 70 per 
cent of the output (initially 700 000 tonnes per 
annum and now 910 000 tonnes per annum) to its 
parent company. GAL initially exported 30 per 
cent of the output (300 000 tonnes per annum) to 
Alusuisse but this has been reduced over recent 
years. These exports are made under 20 year 
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contracts with Alusuisse. GAL also exports bauxite 
from Gove. GAL has a 20 year contract with 
Alusuisse for 700 000 tonnes per annum. 

The above contracts were negotiated in 1968- 
69 and came into effect in 1971-72. 


Counter-terrorist exercise 


News release issued by the Special Minister of 
State, Mr Mick Young, MP, on 8 April: 


The Special Minister of State, Mr Mick Young, 
announced today that a counter-terrorist exercise, 
code-named ‘High Mark’, would begin in Canber- 
ra and Melbourne on 9 April. He said the exercise, 
co-ordinated by the Protective Services Co- 
ordination Centre, was designed to practise Victo- 
rian and Federal agencies likely to be involved in 
a terrorist incident. The exercise would involve 
the simulated hijacking of a hired aircraft en route 
to Melbourne and carrying ‘terrorists’ and a large 
number of volunteer ‘hostages’. Much of the 
activity would focus on Melbourne’s Tullamarine 
Airport. 

Mr Young said the exercise was planned to 
practise personnel and test national arrangements 
for responding to the hijacking of an aircraft into 
Melbourne by terrorists. During the exercise Mr 
Young will participate as the Duty Minister at the 
crisis policy centre in Canberra. A State crisis 
centre will also be set up in Melbourne. 

‘The counter terrorist operational capabilities 
and plans of police and the defence force are 
regularly tested and expanded through exercises 
such as these,’ Mr Young said. 

He said that while the threat from terrorism in 
Australia is assessed as low, successive govern- 
ments accepted that no-one is immune. 

As a result appropriate policies, intelligence, 
protective measures and response options have 
concerned governments for several years to en- 
sure a nationwide state of preparedness and 
protection against terrorism. 


Immigration program 1986-87 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
10 April: 

Australia plans to take 95.000 migrants in 
1986-87, the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, announced today. This 
compares with the 1985-86 planned total of 
84 000 and the estimated actual total of 89 000. 
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‘The composition of the program shows a 
continuing commitment to immediate family 
reunions and refugees for compassionate and 
humanitarian reasons, but the additional numbers 
are in the category of those this country needs. 
Australia requires more employable migrants to 
maintain its economic development and stimulate 
population growth,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurtord said the community required more 
information about Australia’s need for migrants. 
The Government could best demonstrate the 
benefits of immigration by careful selection and 
by explaining the benefits. 

‘More migrants will help to create a larger 
domestic market, stimulate trade, facilitate 
structural change and provide the potential for 
Australia to play a positive role in the developing 
South East Asian-Pacific economy. This is sup- 
ported by the recent study undertaken by my 
Department and the Committee for Economic 
Development of Australia (CEDA). More migrants 
will also help to offset Australia’s low natural 
birthrate, the loss of permanent residents — 
including young skilled people — leaving Austra- 
lia, and an ageing population. We would prob- 
ably have a declining — or at best static — 
population by the middle of next century if we 
don’t increase our intake numbers’, he said. 

Mr Hurford said most of the increases in the 
migration program would come from a new 
migrant category, ‘Independent and Concession- 
al’, based on the principles of the current ex- 
tended family (Category C) program. This new 
category would include further extended family, 
such as nephews and nieces, and also enable 
those without family to apply for entry. Only those 
who can score high points by being young and 
employable will be able to come to Australia 
through a necessarily selective approach. 

‘We take all the unskilled we can absorb under 
the immediate family reunion and refugee parts of 
our program. We are keeping the planning level 
for refugees and special humanitarian cases un- 
changed at 12 000. Skilled migration will increase 
-— from a planning level of 14 000 this year, to 
16 000 — to fulfil a continuing need for people 
with certain special skills where it is not possible 
to train or retrain people who are here sufficiently 
quickly. Business migration will be promoted 
more strongly because this also creates more jobs. 
Next year’s program is a further development of 
the successful changes | introduced in 1985 to 
maximise benefits to Australia while maintaining 
a commitment to humanitarian needs. The more 
we can make our immigration program aid our 
economic growth, the more positive we can be 
with the socially-based part of our program in 
later years, Mr Hurford said. 
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Background to the 1986-87 immigration 
program 


The planning level of the 1986-87 migration 
program is 95 000 persons, compared with the 
announced program of 84 000 for 1985-86 and 
the estimated actual total of 89 000 (see Attach- 
ment table). 


Economic benefits 


More migrants can help to create a larger 
domestic market stimulate trade, facilitate structu- 
ral change, and provide Australia with the poten- 
tial for a positive role in the development regional 
economy of South East Asia and the Pacific Basin. 
The recent study undertaken jointly by the Depart- 
ment and the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment of Australia (CEDA) on the economics of 
immigration supports this rationale. 

More migrants will stimulate population 
growth, and help to offset Australia’s low fertility, 
loss of young skilled emigrants, and an ageing 
population. Our population would probably be in 
decline, or would at best remain static, during the 
next century if we did not increase the immigra- 
tion intake. 

The program is carefully balanced to reflect 
economic, social and humanitarian values. In 
achieving the increase, however, Australia has to 
be selective in order to maximise benefits and to 
make immigration more popular with the broader 
community. 


New migrant category 


The major policy change will be to introduce a 
new ‘Independent and Concessional’ category 
from 1 july 1986. The new category will be based 
on the principles of the current extended family 
(Category C) program. The object is to extend the 
pool of eligible migrants to more extended family 
members such as nephews and nieces, and those 
with no family in Australia. 

Employability and benefit to Australia will be 
essential for selection. All applicants will be 
assessed against the current points system, which 
selects in favour of the young, skilled, educated 
and employable. The pass mark will be increased 
to 70 points; but concessionary points will be 
given to brothers and sisters and non-dependent 
children (10 points) and nephews and nieces (five 
points) in recognition of the economic support 
that can be given by existing family in Australia. 
So the points requirement will, in effect, remain 
the same for brothers and sisters and non- 
dependent children. 

The bulk of the program increase will come 
from this category not only in 1986-87 but also in 
SUCCESSIVE years, 
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Extending eligibility in this way is expected to 
be welcomed by the many young, skilled, edu- 
cated people who want to settle in Australia and 
have much to offer the nation, but have hitherto 
been ineligible. 

At the same time, by giving explicit weighting to 
the value of having family already in Australia and 
extending eligibility, migrant communities should 
also welcome the change. Older communities 
should welcome the extension of sponsorships to 
nephews and nieces and the fact that those 
overseas compatriots without family to nominate 
them may now qualify to come here. 

The estimated total is 25 000 persons for this 
category in 1986-87. Of this, probably around 
15-20 000 will be brothers and sisters. In future 
years, as the category expands, more distant 
family members and independent applicants will 
increase their shares of the total. 

The estimated outcome for 1985-86 is 28 000, 
larger than planned, caused by both larger-than- 
estimated carryover of old policy cases and higher 
interest than anticipated under the new points 
system. 


Family reunion 


The Government maintains its Commitment to 
meeting social and humanitarian needs. 

The reunion of close family — spouses, chil- 
dren and parents — is well accepted. In effect, 
entry is allowed to all who are eligible, subject in 
most cases only to health and character checks. 
Demand in recent years has been relatively stable. 
Therefore, an estimated 26 000 visas could be 
issued in 1986-87, compared with an estimated 
outcome of 25000 in 1985-86. A sensitive 
element is the Vietnam program, which relies on 
the co-operation of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam Government. It must be emphasised that 
‘family’ to us is the Australian immediate family 
(i.e. spouses, children and aged parents). People 
who migrate have no rights for the entry of more 
extended family members, although, unlike the 
United States and Canada, we do allocate bonus 
points for some extended relationships. 


Refugees 


Planning levels for the Refugee and Special 
Humanitarian Programs (SHP) will be maintained 
at 12 000 persons. This is a balanced program 
reflecting changing needs. There is a minor 
decrease in need for resettlement of Indo-Chinese, 
particularly Vietnamese; a minor increase in the 
East European caseload, particularly in southern 
European countries of first refuge; and a largely 
stable level of need in other areas. These assess- 
ments have been made within the context of the 
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Wacol migrant centre, near Brisbane can accommodate 
150 people. It provides integrated programs and services 
to newly arrived refugees. (Department of Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs photo). 


Government's overall emphasis on solutions other 
than resettlement to refugee situations, particular- 
ly voluntary repatriation. 

In line with the desire to increase community 
involvement in humanitarian settlement and to 
recognise the resource implications of funding 
refugee travel to an extent not undertaken by 
comparable migrant intake countries such as the 
U.S. and Canada, there will be a change in 
balance between cases receiving assisted pas- 
sages and those paying for their own travel to 
Australia. 


Skilled migration 


The skilled migration program will increase to 
16 000 in 1986-87, compared with a planning 
level of 14 000 for 1985-86. There is some growth 
in labour demand which has led to an increase in 
the number of unfilled vacancies, especially for 
skilled occupations. The effects of the low appren- 
ticeship intakes in 1982-83 are also now being 
felt. 

The Government is committed to domestic 
self-sufficiency in key labour market skills in the 
long term. The aim is to establish the Employer 
Nomination Scheme (ENS) as the major mechan- 
ism for skilled migration, while retaining the 
Occupational Share System (OSS) as a reserve 
entry mechanism. To this end, the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, 
will investigate jointly with the Minister for 
Employment and Industrial Relations the scope for 
developing ENS in 1986-87 by joint negotiated 
‘industry shares’ with selected trade union and 
employer groups. 
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The Department of Employment and Industrial 
Relations will be consulting with business, unions 
and other relevant Departments over the next two 
months in preparing detailed recommendations 
on skilled migration intakes by occupational 
category (the OSS schedule). 


Business migrants 


The Government remains firmly committed to 
attracting business migrants in Australia. There is 
no ceiling to this category; we will take as many 
business migrants with the necessary attributes as 
we can get. 

The more positive and flexible policy intro- 
duced last year has been successful and there is 
growing interest in South East Asia and Europe. 
However, the pool of potentially mobile business 
migrants is small and competition from other 
countries is strong. The program will be promoted 
more strongly by allocating more resources, and 
developing a more concerted and co-ordinated 
strategy with the wide range of agencies active in 
this area. 

The 1986-87 Business Migration Program is 
estimated at 2500 visas. The estimated outcome 
for 1985-86 is 1800 visas. 
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Change of status 


Change of status approvals are estimated at 
10 000 in 1986-87, compared with an estimated 
outcome of 10500 in 1985-86. Mr Hurford’s 
statement on illegal immigrants of 17 October": 
last year is well understood and accepted, and 
entry is now restricted to those with genuine 
claims. 


Benefits maximised 


The 1986-87 program is essentially a further 
development of the rationale of the 1985-86 
package of policy and procedural changes. 

The changes introduced in 1985 have been 
successful. The Government's policy is to maxi- 
mise benefits to Australia, while maintaining a 
commitment to humanitarian aims. Procedures 
will be as simple and easy as possible to give an 
efficient service to clients. 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, page 
1011. 


The Minister tor Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, meets Indo-Chinese refugees destined for 
Australia at the Sungei Besi holding centre in Kuala Lumpur. (Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs photo). 
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Proposed 1986-87 program 


Estimated Proposed 
Program) outcome program 
Category 1985-86 1985-86 1986-87 
Family migration 26 000 25 000 26 000 
Skilled: OSS 8 000 4 500 8 000 
ENS 6 OOO 6 500 8 000 
Business 4 500 1 800 2 500 
Independent- 
concessional 16 000* 28 000* 25000 
Refugee and SHP 12 000 12 000 12 000 
Contingency 2 000 none 2 000 
Special 1 500 700 1 500 
Change of status 8 000 10 500 10 000 
Total 82-84 000 89 000 95 000 


* Current extended family (Cat. ©). 


Peace Research Centre: 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
disarmament fellowship 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the establishment 
of a Foreign Affairs disarmament fellowship at the 
Australian National University’s Peace Research 
Centre. The aim of the fellowship, Mr Hayden 
said, is to foster an interchange of ideas and 
information between the centre and the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs on the critical issues of 
disarmament and arms control and to encourage 
substantive research into aspects of these issues 
that are of most concern to Australia. Mr Hayden 
noted that the fellowship is being jointly funded 
by the Department of Foreign Affairs and the 
Peace Research Centre. 

Mr Hayden announced that the first disarma- 
ment fellow would be Mr Trevor Findlay, a career 
officer with the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
formerly a member of the Australian delegation to 
the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. Mr 
Hayden noted that Mr Findlay’s research would 
focus on the negotiation of a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty, and issue of great import- 
ance to Australia’s disarmament and arms control 
goals. 


Australia-ASEAN media visit 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 April: 


A group of senior ASEAN journalists will visit 
Australia this month as part of a program to 
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promote dialogue and closer links between Au- 
Stralian and ASEAN journalists. 

Announcing the visit, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, said it was an 
important step in a continuing program to develop 
broader understanding between Australia and the 
ASEAN countries. 

‘This is the third such visit,’ Mr Hayden said. 
‘Similar groups came to Australia in 1984 and 
1985 and we believe the visits made a significant 
contribution to mutual awareness of problems and 
aspirations.’ 

The journalists, two each from Brunei, Indone- 
sia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand, will visit Darwin, Brisbane, Lismore, 
Canberra and Sydney between 19 April and 6 
May. 

The program will include seminars in Canberra 
and Sydney. 

In Canberra the visitors will take part in a series 
of informal discussions led by distinguished 
academics and representatives of the Australian 
media. Topics will include Australian politics and 
economics, ASEAN-Australian relations and Abor- 
iginal and multicultural issues. 

The seminar in Sydney will be joined by 
prominent Australian journalists, most of whom 
have had assignments or appointments in South 
and South East Asia and have special knowledge 
of the concerns of the ASEAN nations. 

The visits to Darwin, Brisbane and Lismore are 
designed to give the visitors first-hand experience 
of social aspects of life in different areas of 
Australia and of the attitudes of Australians to their 
international neighbours. 

The visit to Australia is being sponsored by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB) and is organised by the Australian In- 
formation Service (AIS). 


Travel in Libya 
News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 15 April: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said today 
that as a result of the current situation in Libya, 
Australian citizens contemplating travel to Libya 
are advised to consider doing so only if it is 
essential. 


Visit by the Minister for Defence to 
U.S., Canada and Europe 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 16 April: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, will 
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visit the U.S. and Europe for two weeks, beginning 
on 3 May, to have routine talks with defence 
officials and leaders of defence industry. 

While in the U.S., Mr Beazley will call on the 
Secretary for Defense, Mr Caspar Weinberger and 
senior defense officials. 

He will also take the opportunity in Washing- 
ton, to talk to senators and congressmen who have 
recently visited Australia. During his visit to 
Canada, he will have talks with officials on 
defence and strategic matters. 

In the UK, Mr Beazley will call on the Minister 
for the Armed Forces, Mr John Stanley, before 
travelling to Europe to meet the Ministers for 
Defence of West Germany, Sweden, Austria and 
Switzerland to discuss defence topics, including 
procurement issues, 

He will also visit tendering companies in the 
replacement submarine project as well as follow- 
ing up a series of recent defence procurement 
decisions, where equipment of European design 
has been selected. These include the PC-9 Pilatus 
aircraft and the Steyr-Daimler Puch automatic 
rifle. 

Mr Beazley will also be holding discussions 
with government officials to look at, in particular, 
opportunities for co-operation with future parti- 
cipation of Australian industry in equipment 
purchases. 


Australian Antarctic research 
program: MV Icebird brings 
expeditioners home 


News release issued by the Department of 
Science and Technology, on 16 April: 


The last of the 93 Australian Antarctic expedi- 
tioners who were due home at the end of summer 
after up to 500 days service in Antarctica dis- 
embarked at Hobart last night from the chartered 
ice-strengthened vessel, MV Icebird. 

Princess Wharf was a scene of joy and relief, as 
relatives and friends welcomed 28 expeditioners 
whose return to Australia was jeopardised last 
month when a mechanical failure on MV Icebird 
forced the ship to return to Hobart for repairs. 
With sea ice beginning to reform in Antarctica, a 
two-vessel operation was designed to ‘beat the 
ice’ and collect expeditioners who had completed 
their Antarctic service. 

Late last month Australia's other chartered 
Antarctic vessel, MV Nella Dan, picked up 65 
returning expeditioners from Davis and Mawson 
stations and the summer station, Edgeworth 
David. The vessel also delivered vital fuel supplies 
to Mawson. 
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The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, said 
the return of Icebird marked the successful com- 
pletion of a very difficult operation. ‘We were 
operating very late in the season, when the sea 
can quickly freeze and prevent ship access to our 
coastal stations. By chartering Nella Dan for an 
extra voyage and using her in tandem with 
lcebird, we were able to speed up the collection 
of returning expeditioners. It was a race against 
time; a race against the reforming of the sea ice. 
Fortunately we won the race. All stations have 
what they need for winter, and all expeditioners 
due to come back are now home’, Mr Jones said. 

Ninety-seven expeditioners will winter over at 
Australia’s three Antarctic stations, Casey, Davis 
and Mawson, and the sub-Antarctic station at 
Macquarie Island. 


Immigration policy: changes to 
migrant re-entry requirements 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
16 April: 

Migrants would be automatically issued with 
three-year resident return visas from 1 September 
this year, the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said on 16 April. 

‘This will be a much more helpful arrangement 
than the current system. It will allow migrants 
multiple re-entry to Australia during the first years 
of settlement’, Mr Hurford said. 

The current system basically requires migrants 
to stay in Australia 12 months before they can 
obtain re-entry permits. Mr Hurford said he 
recognised that migrants often wished to return 
temporarily to wind up business arrangements, 
sell a house, and tidy up financial affairs. The new 
policy would particularly help business migrants, 
many of whom needed some time progressively to 
transfer their business operations to Australia. It 
would allow more flexibility in meeting legitimate 
needs, but be tougher on those without a genuine 
commitment to settlement. 

‘The policy presumes that the majority of 
migrants will spend most of the three year period 
in Australia, and indeed, have taken steps to 
become citizens. For the genuine resident who 
does not take out Australian citizenship but 
wishes to travel after the expiry of the three-year 
multiple entry visa, further visas valid for five 
years or the life of the passport will be issued. But 
for those who seek to abuse the policy by failing to 
show commitment to residence in the three-year 
period, no further visa will be issued,’ Mr Hurford 
said. 
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Full details of the new policy would be issued 
nearer 1 September, including how it would work 
for existing holders of re-entry facilities. 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the South Pacific 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, confirmed today that he will be 
undertaking a major visit to the South Pacific 
region from 11-24 May. Mr Hayden will visit the 
Solomon Islands from 11-13 May, Nauru from 
13-14 May, Kiribati from 14-16 May, Tuvalu from 
16-17 May, Western Samoa from 17-19 May, 
Tonga from 19-20 May, Fiji from 20-22 May and 
Vanuatu from 22-24 May. 

Mr Hayden noted that his visit would be the 
most comprehensive visit by an Australian Foreign 
Minister to the independent nations of the South 
Pacific. it reflected the importance which the 
Government attached to close, co-operative rela- 
tionships between Australia and the South Pacific 
countries. 

Mr Hayden said that he expected to discuss 
bilateral, regional and international issues in his 
meetings with Ministers in the countries he will 
visit. The visit would also demonstrate Australia’s 
strong commitment to support and assist the 
countries of the region and to build still closer ties. 


International terrorism and Libya: 
Australian statement to the UN 
Security Council 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 16 April: 


Text of the Australian statement, delivered by 
the Australian Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Mr Richard Woolcott, in the Security Council on 
16 April. 

Mr President, 

The Australian delegation, today, has very 
much in mind the primary responsibility of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. World attention is 
focussed on this body, at present, and people 
around the world look to the Council to take 
positive action to achieve a peaceful resolution of 
the issue before us. We must respond effectively 
to the challenge. 

As tension has developed in the central 
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Mediterranean, Australia has continued to coun- 
sel restraint. As a matter of principle, Australia 
rejects any attempts to resolve differences be- 
tween nations by violent measures and in particu- 
lar through terrorism. This is a principle which has 
guided the Australian delegation in its approach to 
many of the issues which have come before this 
body. 

As the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
said on 15 April, the Australian Government 
deeply regrets that this conflict has taken place. 
We urge both sides to engage in genuine efforts to 
bring about the peaceful resolution of their 
differences. 

it will mean, as an absolute and essential 
condition, that Colonel Gaddafi terminate his 
Government's direction of, and export of, and 
support for, terrorist activity against civilians and 
civilian targets, such as have been directed 
recently against United States civilians. This 
would also mean that the United States should 
desist from further military action against Libya. 

The Australian delegation regards the adoption 
by consensus of a resolution (40-61) on measures 
to prevent international terrorism as one of the 
achievements of the 40th General Assembly. That 
resolution unequivocally condemned, as crimin- 
al, all acts, methods and practices of terrorism, 
wherever and by whomever committed. The 
resolution, | repeat, was adopted by consensus. 

And yet, terrorism has continued. 

The Australian Government accepts that there is 
a substantial body of evidence of Libyan involve- 
ment in the direction of international terrorism. 
This situation cannot continue. We have all 
condemned such outrages. We have deplored the 
loss of innocent human lives and the poisoning of 
relations among States which result from these 
pernicious acts. We, therefore, stand ready to 
work with the whole membership of this organisa- 
tion to bring international terrorism to an end. 

If terrorism cannot be rooted out, the interna- 
tional community faces a dark future of increasing 
violence. Already, the situation has reached the 
point where the United States has felt compelled 
by Libyan actions to regard it as necessary to take 
military action. Threats of further violence have 
followed from several quarters. There have been 
some calls to arms, when the world should be 
calling for mediation, negotiation, conciliation — 
in short, a peaceful settlement. If we do not make 
a stand in favour of such peaceful means, we will 
be surrendering to an intensifying cycle of vio- 
lence. 

Mr President, having stated the position of the 
Australian Government on the question before the 
Security Council, | now wish to move on to new 
ground. 
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In this debate so far, we have heard a substan- 
tial number of interventions. In some cases, these 
statements have been deficient in that they have 
not addressed clearly and sufficiently the question 
of what can be done to contain and stop this 
conflict = and in particular what the Security 
Council can do to this end. 

We must look to the future. If our work this 
week is not to be a complete failure — yet another 
sterile exchange without constructive result —- it is 
necessary that all of us — members of the Council 
and members of the United Nations — turn our 
minds actively and without further delay to the 
discharge of our responsibilities to avoid further 
tensions and to bring our deliberations to a 
constructive conclusion. 

The Security Council has wide powers in this 
regard under Chapter VI of the Charter. | mention 
Article 33(2) whereby the Council may call upon 
parties to settle their dispute by a variety of means, 
Article 34(1) whereby the Council may investigate 
any dispute, and Article 36(1) whereby the 
Council may at any stage recommend appropriate 
procedures. 

From previous statements, it is clear that mem- 
bers of the Council may have difficulty in agreeing 
upon the precise nature of this dispute. But there 
should be no question of disagreement that, 
within the pruposes of the Articles | have cited, the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
has been endangered. Article 36(1) captures this 
point precisely in its reference to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in Article 33 ‘or of a situation of 
like nature’. 

There is also a range of procedures available for 
the Council to pursue these objectives, which 
would merit our urgent examination in the case 
before us. In saying this, we have in mind the role 
the Secretary-General might play in this matter 
and Australia would naturally support any such 
endeavours on the part of the Secretary-General. 

It is my objective now to press the Council to 
assume its responsibilities in this regard. | do not 
wish to make firm proposals as to the exact 
methods the Council itself might employ. That is 
for consideration and decision by members. But 
the Council needs to act constructively with the 
co-operation of the parties and it may assist the 
Council’s deliberations if | identify a number of 
possible courses: 

@ The Security Council must play its part and | 
have every confidence, Mr President, in your 
capacity to exercise your responsibility, under 
the Charter, in channelling the Council's ener- 
gy in constructive ways. 

@ The peaceful means of settling disputes, elabo- 
rated in Article 33 of the Charter, are also 
worthy of careful consideration by the Council. 
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è Finally, Mr President, | note that the parties 
themselves could bring the dispute to a speedy 
end by making and strictly observing genuine 
and binding commitments to the Security 
Council about their future conduct. These 
commitments would include, on the one hand, 
a pledge concerning the strictest respect for, 
and adherence to, the terms of General Assem- 
bly Resolution 40-61 which unequivocally 
condemns terrorism and calls on all States to 
refrain from organising, instigating, assisting or 
participating in terrorist acts. They would also 
include, on the other hand, a reciprocal com- 
mitment to refrain from resort to armed force. 
The Council could examine urgently how such 
commitments might be undertaken by the 
present parties and by all States concerned. 
Mr President, | have indicated that the Austra- 

lian Government wishes the Council to move 

from the stage of debate to the stage of accepting 
its responsibilities to promote a peaceful settle- 
ment, on terms acceptable to the parties, and to 
the world community. 

| suggest that you, Mr President, should institute 
and pursue consultations among member States to 
this end. You will have the full co-operation of the 

Australian delegation in that endeavour. 


Immigration policies and programs 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, on 
17 April: 

The Hawke Labor Government is determined to 
ensure that the services and programs of relevant 
Federal departments and agencies are responsive 
to the needs of migrants, the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Aftairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said on 
17 April. 

He tabled in Parliament a report compiled by 
his Department and the Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs (AIMA) on Government ac- 
tion taken so far, and recommendations on what 
more needed to be done. 

‘The Government will pursue its goal of achiev- 
ing equality of opportunity for permanent resi- 
dents of non-English speaking background,” Mr 
Hurtord said. ‘Our Labor attitude to social justice 
demands this. The report shows that much has 
been done, but much remains to be done.’ 

Mr Hurford said the aim was to build on the 
best of what had already been done — such as the 
use of bilingual staff, consultation with non- 
English speaking ethnic communities, provision of 
advertisements and information in community 
languages, English-language classes, the national 
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telephone interpreter, translating and information 
service and the Adult Migrant Education Program 
(AMEP). 

‘We are now requiring all departments and 
agencies with migrant clientele to draw up, by 30 
September, three-year plans identifying goals 
which can be achieved under current resource 
restraints. These plans will come into effect on 1 
July 1987. My Department will issue guidelines 
requiring the gathering of information on the 
needs of their migrant clients, the monitoring of 
the effectiveness of their actions, the giving of 
more emphasis to awareness of cultural differ- 
ences and the use of community languages, and 
consultation with ethnic communities in the 
planning stages. 

‘The needs of migrant women will be specifical- 
ly identified. We will demonstrate in a practical 
way the Government's steadfast commitment to 
seeing that its departments and agencies provide 
effectively for the needs of all members of our 
society. By helping those who are disadvantaged 
to achieve full partnership in our society, we will 
be building a better and more cohesive Australia 
for us all,” Mr Hurford said. 


IYP: Australian peace grants 


Edited news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced further grants by 
the Australian Government to individuals and 
organisations for International Year of Peace (IYP) 
national projects. 

Mr Hayden said that these grants, which total 
$70 800, are for a number of wide-ranging and 
imaginative projects which will promote peace at 
the local, national, regional and international 
levels. 

Mr Hayden said that response to the Australian 
Government's invitation for public participation 
in the IYP had been very enthusiastic. More than 
600 applications for funding had been received to 
date by the IYP Secretariat from individuals and 
organisations planning special IYP projects. 

Recommendations on the grants announced 
today were made by the National Consultative 
Committee on Peace and Disarmament following 
its last two meetings 

Mr Hayden noted that the closing date for the 
final round of national non-government IYP pro- 
jects grants would be 30 June and that application 
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forms were available from the 1YP Secretariat, 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Tasmania 


Edited news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the first grants by 
the Australian Government to individuals and 
organisations for the International Year of Peace 
(YP) projects in Tasmania. 

Mr Hayden said that the grants, which total 

7528.50, were made following recommenda- 
tions put to him by the Tasmanian IYP Consulta- 
tive Committee. 

Mr Hayden noted that the Tasmanian {YP 
projects to receive funding reflected the serious 
pursuit of IYP objectives by the Tasmanian com- 
munity. 

Mr Hayden said that the Tasmanian grants were 
the first for Tasmania from an Australian Govern- 
ment national allocation of $300 000 this finan- 
cial year for non-government State-Territory pro- 


jects. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Western Australia 


Edited news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the first grants by 
the Australian Government to individuals and 
organisations for International Year of Peace (IYP) 
projects in Western Australia. 

Mr Hayden said that the grants, which total 
$13 093 were made following recommendations 
put to him by the Western Australian IYP Con- 
sultative Committee. 

Mr Hayden noted that these WA TYP projects to 
receive funding demonstrated enthusiasm by the 
WA community in furthering the objectives of the 
IYP. 

Mr Hayden said that the WA grants were the 
first for Western Australia from an Australian 
Government national allocation of $300 000 this 
financial year for non-government State-Territory 
projects, 
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The Reverend Keith Dowd- 

ing, Acting Chairperson of 

the [YP Consultative Com- 

mittee in Perth, plants the 

first tree of the Kalamunda 
l peace grove on May 10. 
| | Assisting him i Mr Barry 
Oldfield from ‘The Men of 
Trees” organisation. (De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs 
photo), 
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IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Queensland 


Edited news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the first grants by 
the Australian Government to individuals and 
organisations for International Year of Peace (IYP) 
projects in Queensland. 

Mr Hayden said that the grants, which total 
$37 352.52, were made following recommenda- 
tions put to him by the Queensland IYP Consulta- 
tive Committee. 

Mr Hayden noted that the Queensland IYP 
projects to receive funding reflected the diversity 
of ideas being planned by Queenslanders to 
enable serious participation in the International 
Year of Peace. 

Mr Hayden said that the Queensland grants 
were the first from an Australian Government 
national allocation of $300 000 this financial year 
for non-government State-Territory projects. 


IYP: Australian peace awards 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced an extension of 
the closing date for nominations for the Australian 
peace awards in the International Year of Peace 
1986. 

The deadline would be extended from 18 April 
to 15 June. Mr Hayden said that while the 
nominations received to date were excellent, the 
small number of nominations was disappointing. 
He said that the amount of involvement by so 
many individuals and organisations in the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace indicated that there was a 
very large number of people in Australia who had 
made an outstanding contribution to the cause of 
peace. Mr Hayden urged all Australians to assist 
the Australian Government in giving public recog- 
nition to those community members by nominat- 
ing them for Australian peace awards. 

Mr Hayden outlined the criteria for nominations 
as follows: 

è Nominees should be Australian citizens or 
residents of Australia or should have an estab- 
lished Australian link. 

è They should have made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the cause of peace in one or more 
of the following categories: 
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— by work that stimulates concerted and 


effective action by the United Nations, its 
member States, intergovernmental orga- 
nisations, non-governmental organisations, 
educational, cultural and academic institu- 
tions and the mass media in: 

(i) promoting peace, international secur- 
ity and co-operation on the basis of the 
Charter of the United Nations; 

(i) resolving conflict by peaceful means; 
by work that strengthens the United Nations 
as the principal international system de- 
voted to the promotion and maintenance of 
peace by: 

(i) encouraging member States to renew 
their commitment to the principles of 
the Charter and to implement these 
principles with greater efficiency; 
enhancing the effectiveness of the 
Security Council in fulfilling its prim- 
ary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security; 
increasing public awareness and sup- 
port for United Nations activities; 
by work that focuses attention and encour- 
ages reflection on the basic requirements of 
peace in the contemporary world, in par- 
ticular: 
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(i) the interrelationships of peace, econo- 
mic development and social progress; 

(ii) the urgent need for disarmament and 
the prevention of nuclear catastrophe; 

(ii) the elimination of racial discrimina- 
tion and apartheid; 

(iv) the exercise of human rights and 


freedom as an essential element of 
peace; 
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(v) peace as a requirement for the satisfac - 
tion of such human needs as food, 
shelter, health, education, labour and 


a beneficial environment; 

(vi) preparation for life in peace, a process 
in which education, science, culture, 
religion and the mass media play 
important roles, and which requires 
the effective participation of various 
social groups, especially women, 
youth, the elderly, war veterans and 
professionals; 


(vii the role of international co-operation, 
dialogue, mutual understanding and 
trust in the maintenance of peace with 
the involvement of governments, par- 
liaments and non-governmental orga- 
nisations. 
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immigration: criteria for adoption of 
overseas children 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
18 April: 

Wide-ranging principles safeguarding the best 
interests of children being adopted into Australia 
from overseas have been adopted by a Federal 
and State ministerial conference meeting in Ade- 
laide today. 

In a joint announcement, the Federal Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris 
Hurford, and the chairman of the annual confer- 
ence of Social Welfare Ministers, South Australia’s 
Minister of Community Welfare, Dr John Corn- 
wall, said the Council of Social Welfare Ministers 
had adopted the principle that where intercountry 
adoptions were made ‘the rights, welfare and 
interests of each child should be paramount.’ 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
would issue visas for children seeking entry to 
Australia for adoption only where the placement 
met the agreed principles. 

Dr Cornwall said the standing sub-committee 
on intercountry adoption would report within six 
months to the Council on the implementation of 
the principles, which were designed to have a 
regulatory effect on adoption practices uniformly 
throughout Australia. 

The conference adopted principles recom- 
mended by a joint committee on intercountry 
adoption commissioned by the Council of Social 
Welfare Ministers and the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs. 

The principles, which will come into force 
immediately, stated: 

è intercountry adoption is a service for children 
where the rights, welfare and interests of each 
child shall be paramount; 

@ that the adoption of an overseas child by 
Australian citizens should only be counte- 
nanced when: 

(a) the couple (or individual) have been asses- 
sed and approved by a department or 
accredited agency as suitable to adopt the 
child and have (or has) demonstrated an 
understanding of the responsibilities and 
obligations involved including an under- 
standing of the culture from which the child 
comes: 

(b) the laws and regulations of the overseas 
country have been complied with and the 
child has been approved to leave that 
country for adoption overseas or in the 
custody of his or her newly adoptive 
parents; 
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(c) the rights and wishes of the relinquishing 
parent or parents are protected; 

(d) the couple (or individual) have been 
deemed by the placing government or 
agency as the best parents (or parent) for 
that particular child: 

(e) the proposed placement is supported by the 
relevant State or Territory Welfare Depart- 
ment in Australia; 

(f) the child meets the health requirements for 
entry to Australia; 

@ that Australian States and Territories only deal 
with overseas adoption agencies that have been 
recognised or registered by the government or 
appointed adoption authority of that country; 

@ that arrangements and agreements only be 
signed and individual placement decisions 
made when Australian authorities are satisfied 
that children are not being procured for the 
program by force, duress or financial incentive. 
A summary of the report is currently being 

prepared for publication and distribution in the 

community. 

Mr Hurford and Dr Cornwall said that because 
of increased pressures on intercountry adoption 
since 1982 it had become necessary to dramati- 
cally improve existing Federal-State and overseas 
arrangements. 

There was significant evidence that the best 
interests of the children, natural parents and the 
prospective parents had not always been pro- 
tected. 


Antarctica: clearance ot retuse at 
Australia’s Casey station 


News release issued by the Department of 
Science and Technology, on 18 April: 


it is probably the longest garbage run in the 
world — 1846 nautical miles from Australia’s 
Casey station, Antarctica, to Hobart across the 
roughest ocean in the world. 

Some 40 tonnes of rubbish and discarded 
machinery collected over summer by Casey ex- 
peditioners was unloaded from the Antarctic 
resupply vessel, Icebird, this week. 

After clearance by quarantine officers, the 
Antarctic ‘refuse’ will now be screened for items 
of historic value by staff from the Tasmanian 
Museum, the Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, 
announced on 18 April. 

Mr Jones said the two-year old program to clean 
up Australia’s Antarctic stations will involve the 
return to Australia of hundreds of tonnes of 
material, much of which could be of historic 
value. 
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‘Australia’s Antarctic heritage must be pre- 
served. The nation’s Antarctic history will need a 
home at some time in the future’, he said. 

The refuse will be assessed by the museum and 
catalogued and stored by the Antarctic Division. 

According to Mr Jones, the garbage and 
machinery which has been brought back is only 
‘the tip of the iceberg’. 

‘The policy 20 years ago was to dump rubbish 
in a tip. Like on many farms, unuseable machinery 
and materials were simply discarded. The clean- 
up program begun in the summer of 1984-5 will 
take at least another four years to complete. 
Australia’s policy is to have minimal environmen- 
tal impact in Antarctica’, Mr Jones said. 

The rubbish from Casey is in two 6.09 metre 
containers and six cage pallets. Eleven cage 
pallets of rubbish have also been brought back 
from Macquarie Island. The refuse includes old 
field food ration boxes and the cabin of a Nodwell 
tracked oversnow vehicle. 

Curator with the Tasmanian Museum, Mr Noel 
Kemp, said it would be some time before the 
historic value of some of the items brought back 
could be assessed. 

‘Although most of it is only 20 years old, some 
will be of immense historic value in the future. 
Today’s rubbish is tomorrow’s historic artefact.’ 


ANZAC peace prize 


The winner of the Returned Services League of 
Australia (RSL) ANZAC Peace Prize, was 
announced in Canberra, by the National Presi- 
dent of the RSL, Sir William Keys, on 18 April: 


Mister David John David graduated from the 
Adelaide Medical School in 1967 and is a 
specialist in the field of plastic surgery with 
special emphasis on the correction of facial 
deformities. He joined the medical staff of the 
Adelaide Children’s Hospital in 1974 as a Visiting 
Plastic Surgeon. 

After being approached by a plastic surgeon 
from Malaysia seeking advice about some of his 
patients, David David saw the need to bring some 
patients to Adelaide for specialised treatment. 
From this work he developed a proposal with the 
South Australian Government to provide for over- 
seas patients to come to Adelaide, be accommo- 
dated in the Hospital and be provided with 
professional services free of charge. The Malay- 
sian Government reciprocated by funding air fares 
for these patients. Once the arrangements had 
been established between Malaysia, Singapore 
and Adelaide, the program flowed to Hong Kong 
and feeder centres in Korea and Taiwan. These 
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Mr David John David. (Photo courtesy of Mr David). 


centres have their own teams of plastic surgeons 
who refer patients to the South Australian unit and 
provide local management of patients referred. 

David David established this network entirely 
on his own initiative and at his own expense. He 
travels to the centres annually, again at his own 
expense, seeing new and old cases and discusses 
management and clinical problems with the 
referring specialists. The unit has now extended its 
work to Brunei and in more recent years David 
David has organised teams of plastic surgeons to 
undertake visits to Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei 
and Indonesia to carry out more generalised 
plastic surgery than that requiring referral to 
Adelaide. The unit is a prize training post for 
plastic surgeons around the world and has a 
regional educational training role for South East 
Asia. An exchange program in registrar training 
has been organised with Hamburg, West Ger- 
many, and there is a long list of trainee surgeons 
waiting to join the Unit. 

David John David's efforts and drive to help 
alleviate the suffering of people who otherwise 
would be left to a life of disfigurement and 
despair, and his hard work to establish, promote 
and maintain the unit, have indeed made him a 
most worthy recipient of the RSL Anzac peace 
prize for 1986. 
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Visit by the Prime Minister to the 
Philippines 

News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 April: 

I shall make a short visit to the Philippines at the 
conclusion of my visit to Japan and China for 
discussions with President Aquino on 26 May. 

| welcome very much this opportunity to make 
personal contact with Mrs Aquino and to reaffirm 
personally the Government's support for the new 
Government in the Philippines. We place import- 
ance on our relations with the Philippines, a 
regional friend and partner. 

In my discussions with Mrs Aquino I intend to 
explore ways in which Australia can assist in the 
economic development of the Philippines and 
also to hear from Mrs Aquino of the policies and 
views of the new Government. 

i shall depart from the Philippines to return to 
Australia on 26 May. 


National language policy: 
appointment of special consultant 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 20 April: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
today announced a major development in nation- 
al language policy. Mr Joe Lo Bianco has been 
appointed as a special consultant to co-ordinate 
the development of a national language policy. 

Senator Ryan said the appointment of Mr Lo 
Bianco follows a careful assessment of the report 
on a national language policy by the Senate 
Standing Committee on Education and the Arts. ‘A 
major recommendation of this report was that 
language policies should be developed and co- 
ordinated at the national level.’ The report, 
released in December 1984, was the culmination 
of nearly two years of inquiry by the Senate 
Committee. Senator Ryan said that Mr Lo Bianco's 
qualifications and experience make him particu- 
larly suited to undertake this task. 

Mr Lo Bianco was born in Australia of Italian 
background. He holds a degree in economics and 
politics and a diploma in migrant studies. He has 
taught both English as a second language and 
italian and has a sound knowledge of Spanish, He 
has worked in the Victorian Premier’s Depart- 
ment, the Migrant Advisory Bureau, and the 
Victorian Teachers’ Union. 

Mr Lo Bianco is currently an advisor to the 
Victorian Minister for Education and is Chairper- 
son of the Ministerial Advisory Committee on 
Multicultural and Migrant Education, Deputy 
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Chairperson of the National Advisory and Co- 
ordinating Committee on Multicultural Education 
and part-time member of the Victorian State Board 
of Education. 

Senator Ryan said that Mr Lo Bianco will 
consult widely to ensure that the national lan- 
guage policy adequately reflects the views of all 
interested parties, including professional and 
community organisations. 

‘The policy will cover such aspects as the 
teaching of English to Australians to whom it ts 
their first language, the teaching of English to 
non-English speaking Australians, the teaching of 
languages other than English, and the language 
needs of the communication handicapped.’ 


International trade policy 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 20 April: 


The importance of international trade and its 
contribution to Australia’s economic growth and 
development has been underlined in the paper on 
International Trade Policy released today by the 
Economic Planning Advisory Council (EPAC). The 
paper is one in a series addressing the question of 
improving long-term growth in Australia. 

The analyses and assessments made in the 
paper support the views that | have been promot- 
ing for some time in public debate in Australia and 
in my discussions with the governments of our 
major trading partners. In particular, the major 
elements necessary for a strategy to improve 
Australia’s trade performance and hence long- 
term economic growth and development have 
been identified in the EPAC paper. 

These elements include the need to improve the 
competitiveness of Australian industries; the re- 
quirement to improve the environment in which 
Australian trade is conducted through the commit- 
ment to a multilateral trade system; and the need 
to capitalise on the major fast growing economies 
in the Western Pacific region by strengthening the 
complementarity bases for regional trade expan- 
sion, 

| am hopeful that the EPAC paper will provoke 
constructive discussion of Australia’s trade policy 
strategy. There is already close consultation be- 
tween the various sectors of the Federal Govern- 
ment to obtain greater cohesion in developing 
policies that impact on our trade performance. 
The paper will provide additional agenda for 
discussion in the consultative processes which are 
being further extended with the States, trade 
unions and the private sector, to underline the 
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importance the Government attaches to impro- 
ving Australia’s trade performance. 

The EPAC paper is a valuable contribution to 
the development of policies to improve our trade 
performance and will also assist the Government 
in formulating its strategy for the forthcoming 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN). 


Australia-Indonesia relations: 
aid-trade loan proposal 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that an unattributed 
Canberra Times article of 18 April concerning aid 
to Indonesia was seriously misleading because of 
a number of major inaccuracies. 

Mr Hayden said Australia does not normally 
have a loan element in its aid program, but 
currently has under consideration an aid-trade 
loan proposal to supply Australian manufactured 
equipment for universities in eastern Indonesia. 
This loan package would be tied to Australian 
sources and would not be available for use 
elsewhere as alleged in the article. To unite it 
would defeat the purpose of the trade-aid 
package. 

The idea in the paper that such a loan could 
subsidise foreign industry over Australian industry 
was fanciful. Since any loan would be limited to 
Australian equipment there was also no possibility 
the funds could be used to buy cheaper alterna- 
tives of lower quality. In any event, the Indonesian 
Government itself would not want equipment 
which, as suggested in the article, might fail 
quickly. 

The source in the press article proposes that if 
Indonesia will not accept the supply of Australian 
made equipment supported by the loan, Australia 
should withdraw support for a separate $30 
million technical assistance program for the uni- 
versities. Mr Hayden said that the Indonesian 
Government had separately requested technical 
assistance from the Australian aid program for the 
development of the universities in eastern Indone- 
sia. That request was currently under considera- 
tion prior to any funding approval, and as a first 
step, an Australian mission left for Indonesia on 
the weekend to explore the options. 

Mr Hayden said the crude linking of one 
commercially oriented project with a bilateral aid 
program was a dangerous course to embark upon. 


» . Sovereign governments did not appreciate aid 
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with such strings attached. Commercial brink- 
manship could backfire on Australia, including on 
Australian industry and employment if both prop- 
osals were adversely affected. 

Mr Hayden said that he had already announced 
Australian policy on the linkages with commercial 
interests in the aid program. On 28 November 
1985! he had said to Parliament: 

‘Our legitimate commercial interests will naturally be 

considered at all times but not to such an extent that 

serving those interests will be detrimental to the 
primary goal of development nor to the extent that 
our humanitarian motivation is compromised. In- 
deed, by drawing on competitive sectors of the 

Australian economy, our aid and commercial con- 

cerns should coincide.’ 

Finally, Mr Hayden said it was regrettable that 
the Canberra Times printed this story without 
checking the facts in any way with ADAB. If it 
had, it would have avoided the embarrassment of 
being guilty of sloppy, unprofessional journalism. 
It would also have avoided any risk to the possible 
success of the Australian tenderer arising from the 
crude pressure lobbying approach this unba- 
lanced article represents; especially in the present 
climate of Indonesian suspicion towards the 
Australian media. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 11, November 1985, 


page 1124. 


Australia-Indonesia relations: 
cancellation of visa-free entry rules 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he was disturbed by 
this latest development whereby Indonesia had 
cancelled the visa-free entry rules for Australian 
travellers. 

While the Australian Government has not yet 
been advised the reasons for this action, Mr 
Hayden acknowledged that a recent article in the 
Sydney Morning Herald had created a consider- 
able strain on Indonesian attitudes towards Au- 
stralia. However, Mr Hayden said that neither the 
Australian Government nor Australian citizens as 
a whole had been involved in the compilation or 
publication of that article. The media in Australia 
were free, and the Government could not — and 
should not — seek to exercise editorial control 
over what was published. 

In the circumstances it seemed quite unreason- 
able to penalise ordinary Australian holidaymak- 
ers with this peremptory action which would 
disrupt their plans and could cost them large sums 
of money, for example in air fares. 
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Mr Hayden said that he had instructed his 
Department, in addition to seeking an explanation 
for what had occurred, to make immediate 
inquiries concerning the rights of Australian 
travellers affected arising from expenses they may 
have incurred. 

He said he had instructed the Australian Embas- 
sy in Jakarta to raise with the Indonesian author- 
ities at the earliest opportunity the unsatisfactory 
situation which their action had created. Any 
further Australian Government action would de- 
pend on the response to these representations. His 
Department had already raised the matter with the 
Indonesian Ambassador to Australia. 


Australia-Indonesia relations: 
cancellation of visa-free entry rules 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 22 April: 


Australian officials in Indonesia were informed 
today that visa-free entry to Indonesia for Austra- 
lians has been cancelled with immediate effect. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs understands 
that some Australians who arrived in Bali today 
were refused entry and were required to depart on 
the next available flight. Previously Australians 
travelling to Indonesia as short-term visitors did 
not require visas to enter Indonesia. Any Austra- 
lians contemplating travel to Indonesia should 
contact the Indonesian Embassy or Consulates to 
clarify their visa needs. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs is urgently 
seeking an explanation of the Indonesian action, 
through the Australian Embassy in Jakarta and the 
Indonesian Embassy in Canberra. 


Aid to Fiji: cyclone relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced a grant of 
$300 000 in relief assistance to Fiji, following 
widespread damage caused by Cyclone Martin, 
which hit Fiji on 12 April. 

The accountable cash grant will be used for the 
local purchase of corrugated sheeting and timber 
to provide temporary shelter for people made 
homeless by the cyclone. 

The grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster situa- 
tions throughout the world, and is provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 
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Australia-Indonesia relations: 
reversal of visa decision 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 

Hayden, MP, has issued the following comment: 
| am pleased that the Indonesian Government has 
reversed its decision which, in the circumstances, 
was unreasonable and excessive. 


immigration: policy on illegal 
immigrants’. 


News release issued by the Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, on 23 April: 


Deportation orders have been signed against 
seven adult members of the Phang family, de- 
tained as illegal immigrants in Noosa last week. 

Because of their ages the remaining eight 
members — two grandparents and their six 
grandchildren — are unlikely to be ordered 
deported. But the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs is now seeking evidence of firm 
arrangements for their voluntary departure from 
Australia. A woman who gave birth to a daughter 
last week and her husband will not be deported 
until she is fit to travel. 

Members of the group had entered Australia 
only as visitors between March 1982 and August 
1985. Most had come for one month, and a few 
had come for three months. The first group to 
arrive should have left four years ago. The last 
group to arrive should have left in September 
1985. When they applied for visitor visas overseas 
they all signed undertakings that they would not 
work, would not engage in studies, would not 
apply to remain in Australia at the end of their 
visit, and would leave before the expiry of their 
authorised period of stay. 

Some family members had made previous visits 
to Australia, and on these occasions they com- 
plied with the rules. Other members had enquired 
about, or had applied overseas for migration to 
Australia. All the Phang family had ample oppor- 
tunity over the years to leave Australia. They have 
failed to do so, even after another member of the 
family was found and deported earlier this year. 

More than a million people overseas seek to 
migrate to Australia each year, The Government's 
migration program is based on Australia’s ability 
to accept only some 90 000 at the present time. 
The selection, therefore, is highly competitive. 


T. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985 
page 1011. 
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People who come to Australia as visitors and 
stay illegally are abusing Australia’s hospitality to 
visitors. They are also taking advantage of those 
people overseas who want to migrate and who are 
prepared to abide by the selection procedures and 
go through the normal medical and character 
screening. The tests and screening operations are 
in place in Australia’s interests. 

It is not unusual for illegal immigrants who have 
been working in Australia to portray as a virtue the 
fact that they have supported themselves and to 
request that this be taken as an indication that they 
should be allowed to remain because they would 
make good settlers. Visitors ignore the fact that 
many people who cannot be accepted for migra- 
tion in the normal way would make equally good, 
if not better, settlers. Offences against Australian 
law cannot be condoned by turning them into 
commendable achievements. 

The Department's activities against illegal im- 
migration are widely known and well publicised. 
Firm statements have been made by successive 
Ministers throughout the period the Phang family 
have been in Australia and these too have been 
widely publicised. 

The Department has treated the family cour- 
teously and fairly. Refusal of their claims to 
remain in Australia followed very careful consid- 
eration of them. The unlawful presence of the 
Phang family and now the unfortunate circum- 
stances of their departure are of their own doing. 


Visit by New Zealand Minister of 
Defence 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 24 April: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, 
announced today that the New Zealand Minister 
of Defence, Mr Frank O'Flynn, would visit Austra- 
lia from 28 April to 4 May. 

Mr Beazley said Mr O'Flynn would visit Can- 
berra for the annual Australia-New Zealand De- 
fence Ministers’ discussions on April 30. 

The Ministers’ meeting will be preceeded on 
April 29-30 by the annual meeting of the 
Australian-New Zealand Consultative Committee 
(ANZCC) on defence co-operation,’: which com- 
prises the respective Secretaries of Defence, Sir 
William Cole (Australia) and Mr D.G.B. McLean 
(New Zealand), the Australian Chief of the De- 
fence Force, General Sir Phillip Bennett and the 
New Zealand Chief of Defence Staff, Air Marshal 
Sir Ewan Jamieson. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
303. 
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Mr Beazley said that, as in previous years, the 
talks would be directed towards reviewing, main- 
taining and extending, where possible, bilateral 
defence co-operation between Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Immigration: grants for migrant 
welfare 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
24 April: 

Ethnic and community organisations will be- 
nefit from 37 Federal grants worth $110 907 
announced on 24 April by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford. 
The grants are made under the Migrant Project 
Subsidy Scheme (MPSS) which provides once- 
only subsidies of up to $10 000 each to meet the 
welfare needs of non-English speaking migrants. 

Mr Hurford said one priority of the scheme was 
to provide assistance to newly arrived ethnic 
groups. ‘The Government recognises the special 
problems of new arrivals from non-English speak- 
ing countries. These projects help communities to 
develop their own resources, while assisting them 
to gain access to the general services available to 
all Australians,’ he said. 

One such grant will go to the Khmer Commun- 
ity to help furnish a welfare office in the Fairfield 
area of Sydney. Another grant will assist Mel- 
bourne Lifeline to train Vietnamese telephone 
counsellors. 

The Latin American Community of Adelaide, 
which has expanded recently with the arrival of 
new members, has been awarded $1750 to 
provide settlement assistance. Information about 
the MPSS can be obtained from Regional Offices 
of the Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs. 

In future the Scheme will have one annual 
round of grants and the closing date for applica- 
tions will be October 31 each year. 


International Court of Justice: 40th 
anniversary 


News release issued by the Acting Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 24 April: 


The Acting Prime Minister, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
today sent the following message to the President 
of the International Court of Justice (ICJ) to mark 
the 40th anniversary of the inauguration of the 
Court. 

On the occasion of the 40th anniversary of the 

inauguration of the International Court of justice, | 
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would like to extend to you and your fellow judges 
the congratulations of the Australian Government on 
the achievements of the Court in the first 40 years of 
its existence. 

As the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations, the International Court has a vital function to 
perform as an instrument for the settlement of 
disputes by peaceful means. The Australian Govern- 
ment has strongly supported the activities of the Court 
and will continue to encourage the effective realisa- 
tion of the Court’s role under the United Nations 
Charter, reflecting our high esteem for the contribu- 
tion the Court has made to international jurispru- 
dence and respect for the rule of law. 


French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed his strong opposi- 
tion to French nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 

New Zealand scientists reported that the seis- 
mological station at Rarotonga recorded a nuclear 
test on Moruroa Atoll on 28 April. It was the first 
test recorded in 1986, and its yield was estimated 
at four kilotons. 

Mr Hayden recalled the high priority that 
Australia attached to the early conclusion of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty and pointed out 
that Australia protested against individual French 
tests because France exported this activity to an 
area remote from metropolitan France. No other 
State conducted nuclear tests outside the home 
territory of a nuclear weapons State, Mr Hayden 
said. 
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The International Court of Justice, The Hague. (Photo courtesy of Miss Melva Kruckow). 


Mr Hayden added that although scientific 
investigations indicated that underground testing 
at Moruroa Atoll had not yet been demonstrably 
harmful to the environment the risk of environ- 
mental damage was inescapable. Mr Hayden 
said that it was wrong of France, which retained 
nuclear forces primarily because of the situation 
in Europe, to impose this risk on States in a distant 
region of the world. Pending the conclusion of a 
comprehensive test ban, the least that non-nuclear 
weapons States could expect was that testing be 
confined to the home territory of the nuclear 
weapons State, Mr Hayden said. 


1- See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
738. 


United Nations financial crisis 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 30 April: 


On 28 April the UN General Assembly (UNGA) 
resumed its 1985 session for one week at the 
request of the Secretary General to consider a 
financial crisis facing the UN, 

The crisis has arisen after a number of years in 
which a growing number of member States of the 
UN have failed to pay in full their assessed 
contributions to the regular budget. These arrears 
totalled U.S.$242 million at the end of 1985 and 
fully committed the financial reserves of the 
Organisation. Further shortfalls in payments of 
assessed contributions in 1986 will place the UN 
in danger of not being able to carry out its 
approved work program or meet its financial 
obligations. 
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Separately, arrears in payments for the UN’s 
peacekeeping operations total some U.$.$275 
million. 

The UN Secretary-General described the finan- 
cial crisis facing the organisation as a threat to the 
viability of the UN, and its present and future 
effectiveness. In addition to the need for immedi- 
ate action to redress the short-term crisis, he also 
noted that restoration of the financial stability of 
the UN in the longer-term required member States 
to address fundamental issues related to the 
budgetary process. 

As a committed supporter of the UN and a 
major contributor to the budget,’ Australia is 
actively involved in the resumed session. Australia 
is not, however, uncritical of the UN, its effective- 
ness, and its budgetary and administrative per- 
formance. We believe that a process of review 
and reform is urgently required and have made 
plain our views in this regard. 


1. Australia contributes 1.66 per cent of the UN's 
regular budget (U.S.$832 million in 1986) and is the 
11th largest contributor. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


APRIL 

7 Bermuda 
Mr R.S. Laurie presented his credentials as 
non-resident Ambassador, 

16 Morocco 
Mr P.C.J. Curtis presented his credentials as 
non-resident Ambassador. 

17 Equador 
Mr R.G. Starr presented his credentials as 
non-resident Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


APRIL 

15 Sri Lanka (09.15) 
H.E. Dr Wickrema Sena Weerasooria pre- 
sented his credentials as High Commissioner. 

15 Brunet (11.00) 
H.E. Dato Hj Abdullah Hj Mohd Jaffar 
presented his credentials as High Commis- 
sioner. 

17 Peru (09.15) 
Mr Gonzalo Bedoya Pelboy presented his 
credentials as Ambassador 

17 Malta (11.00) 
Mr Nicholas Bonello presented his creden- 
tials as High Commissioner. 
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Ethiopian refugees at Bixin Camp in north-west Somalia. The international community provides hundreds of tons of 
basic foodstuffs. See page 470 of this issue of AFAR. (UNHCR photo). 
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DUKE OF EDINBURGH COMMONWEALTH STUDY CONFERENCE 


Duke of Edinburgh Commonwealth Study Conference: 
managing change in an industrial society 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the sixth Duke of Edinburgh Commonwealth 


Study Conference, in Melbourne, on 12 May: 


On behalf of the people of Australia | welcome all participants in the sixth Duke of Edinburgh 
Commonwealth Study Conference. Australia is honoured to join with India as hosts and | particularly 
welcome you, Mr Jha, as Prime Minister Gandhi's representative. 

You will live through this Conference increasingly conscious of the paradox that the most obvious 
permanent feature of our existence is the fact of change. The themes of the conferences make the point 
for us —- ours in 1962 was ‘Human consequences of the changing industrial environment in the 
Commonwealth and Empire’, yours, a generation later, is ‘Managing change in an industrial society’. 


But that doesn’t really begin to tell it all. When | 
struggle how best to convey the dimension of 
change in that generation between my conference 
and yours, | am inevitably driven back to the 
words of Kenneth Boulding, an American scholar: 
‘} was born in the middle of human history. The 
world in which I live today is as different from the 
world in which | was born as that world was from 
the world of Julius Caesar’. It is not unreasonable 
to speak of the generation between Canada 1962 
and Australia 1986 in those terms. 


Consider first the spectacular developments in 
computer and telecommunications technology 
which have characterised what has been rightly 
identified as the information revolution. The pace 
of change in this area in a single generation has 
been frenetic, 


Those of us who can remember the office of 
1962, recall long-distance phone calls as an 
expensive, difficult, big production item; docu- 
ment copies being produced with carbon paper 
and cumbersome electro-mechani calculators. 
The computer was a laboratory curiosity. Our 
information bases were, therefore, regional, in- 
complete and always out of date. Today we have 
access to world-wide communications at the 
touch of a button; exchange rates quoted in New 
York are available here in Meibourne within 
seconds. Powerful computers provide access to 
data bases and decision support systems and are 
accessible from the manager's desk. Photocopiers 
linked to word processing computers and to 
communications systems, facilitate the widest 
distribution of information and thus enable totally 
relevant consultation. 


The spectacular developments of the informa- 
tion revolution are, of course, not spent or even 
waning. On the contrary the pace is quickening. 
in immediate prospect is an integrated system 
which communicates worldwide in voice, text, 
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graphics, data and image — the integrated sys- 
tems digital network. And just beyond that, one 
can anticipate success from worldwide research 
proceeding now into so-called fifth generation 
computing — leading to a degree of intelligence 
in these machines. 

May I say parenthetically that if you think this is 
frightening then I just ask the male members of 
this audience to consider the headlines on 11 May 
in the Melbourne Age; ‘The day when dad can 
also be mum might not be far away’. The report 
went on: ‘Many scientists agree on the probability 
of men giving birth, according to the latest issue of 
magazine ‘New Society’. ‘Some Americans 
thought it would happen within five years, it says’. 
And just to give it a completely local touch, the 
report continues: ‘An Australian expert, Alan 
Trounson, Director of the Institute of Early Human 
Development at Monash University, is quoted as 
saying the technical and ethical difficulties would 
be enormous but it could be done .. .’ 

That was precisely the language of the scientists 
in the decade before the development of the 
atomic bomb. This report may cause a certain wry 
amusement — it will certainly cause mature-age 
gentlemen like Sir Eric Neal and myself to be glad 
that we were born when we were — but it surely 
highlights the fact that no assumption in respect to 
our physical world is inviolate. That | spend 
relatively little time on the vast political changes 
of this past generation is not to deny their 
fundamental importance. The processes of decol- 
onisation have been substantially completed. 
South Africa, where a great majority of the people 
have still to achieve sovereignty and control of 
their own destiny, stands out like an island of 
reaction in a sea of change. 

Today, the recently independent nations bring a 
totally new dimension to international affairs — 
their concerns and pre-occupations feature prom- 
inently, if not yet sufficiently, on the international 
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agenda. And may I say, in passing, that we of the 
~ Commonwealth are entitled to be proud of its role 
this transformation of the international landscape. 
This unique institution represents a quarter of the 
world’s population, and now, a third of its 
sovereign and independent nations. 


As | have said elsewhere, we meet as equals 
because, however falteringly at times, we have 
together learned the limits of powers. The Com- 
monwealth has developed a particular capacity to 
recognise in time the need for change; to discuss 
civilised directions for change; and, at important 
times, to be an effective agent for change. If this 
generation between our conferences has wit- 
nesses these changes in the political landscape, 
the economic canvas is almost equally unrecog- 
nisable. 


A particular feature of the period has been the 
growing importance of North Asia —- of China and 
Japan especially — and the economic dynamism 
of the Western Pacific Basin. | would venture two 
observations in this respect. First, the revolution 
which is occurring in China is the single most 
significant event of our time. Second, the pattern 
of dynamic economic growth in this region will 
continue to characterise the period to the end of 
this century. 


But virtually in all regions the pace of economic 
and social change has accelerated dramatically 
over the last few decades. Perhaps the most 
encouraging difference in the world economy of 
today as compared with a generation ago is that 
virtually every country is considerably richer. That 
of itself is remarkable. 


But perhaps more remarkable are the new 
patterns of demand for goods and services in the 
developed countries in particular, which have 
been associated with that wealth. Social goods 
and services have become far more important in 
the demands made on the socio-economic sys- 
tem. This is evident in the increased demand for 
education, health-care, urban transport and town 
planning. 

In so many countries changing social values 
have been reflected also in increased participation 
by women in the work force — which in turn has 
required a number of economic and social 
adjustments and the provision of a range of new 
services including child care facilities. More 
generally, spending on services has increased 
dramatically, far faster than spending on goods 
themselves. This is especially so in the older 
industrialised countries. And there has probably 
been no more dramatic a rise in the demand for 
services than in those areas which now form the 
leisure industry. 
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Once the preserve only of the rich, more and 
more industrialised nations are choosing to spend 
their increased wealth on more leisure, bringing 
with it an associated dernand for complementary 
goods and services. Those demands have required 
a redirection of economic activity in the countries 
concerned, especially as only a small proportion 
of this industry is capable of being traded across 
national boundaries. But to the extent that in- 
creased leisure has meant increased tourism, there 
are considerable opportunities for many develop- 
ing countries, 

When reflecting on these changes, one must 
appreciate how fundamental have been the 
structural and systematic adjustments to be 
accommodated by all participants in the interna- 
tional economic scene. These developments in 
part reflect massive shifts in patterns of world 
trade and investment. But for many of the de- 
veloped countries they also present new chal- 
lenges. As new centres have developed the 
expertise to produce the traditional products of 
the development countries at comparable or 
better quality and for lower cost, the developed 
countries have had to examine closely the kinds of 
activity in which they engage. 

For many workers and managements in the 
developed world that has meant quite radical 
changes in their work patterns. At times individual 
economies have resisted the necessary changes — 
and have chosen to shelter from the emerging 
pressures. Indeed in some areas —- most recently 
agriculture — the tendency has been to raise these 
walls rather than reduce them. 

in a sense that has always been a factor in 
human behaviour — the Corn Laws of 17th and 
18th century England have had many precursors 
and descendants. But increasingly, we in the 
developed world, are coming to realise the costs 
not only to the world economy but also to 
ourselves of seeking sharply to deny ourselves the 
benefits of goods produced more cheaply by 
others. What is clear is that the pace at which that 
recognition can affect our actions in trading 
relationships depends very much on how quickly 
our societies are willing to adapt. 

One related development, is the emergence of 
‘post-industrialisation’ problems in some de- 
veloped countries such as Britain. In these cases 
there has been a marked slowdown in the rates of 
productivity growth and major shifts in employ- 
ment patterns. Old sectors such as textiles, iron 
and steel making and shipbuilding have been 
severely affected, while new sectors — notably 
high technology, sophisticated banking and insur- 
ance services — have grown at fantastic rates. 

If we are to begin to cope with and manage 
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change of the dimensions | have outlined then 
may | suggest, humbly, that certain things are 
almost self-evidently necessary. Having recog- 
nised the fact and accelerating rate of change, we 
should not be afraid of it. That infinitely marvel- 
lous mechanism, the human mind, which con- 
tinually amazes us with its capacity for triumphs 
of technological engineering has, if we wish to 
harness it, the same capacity for genius in the field 
of social engineering. 


If we are to strive for that symmetry then we 
must recognise what are the constants of human 
behaviour and so identify the building blocks for a 
program of social engineering to match the 
challenge of our times. The relevant constants for 
our purposes would seem to be that: 


@ men and women will seek to achieve an 
improvement in the standard and quality of life 
for themselves and those dependent upon 
them; 


è they will shape these aspirations on the 
assumptions and attitudes of a past environ- 
ment; 


@ they will not normally identify their capacity to 
satisfy those aspirations with others beyond 
their own organisational grouping in the eco- 
nomy. 
| do not pretend that this is an exhaustive list but 

| believe it is sufficient for our purposes. It means 

that we who have responsibility in Government in 
the trade unions, as employers, individually or in 
organisations, should straightforwardly acknow- 
ledge the legitimacy of this aspiration for an 
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improved standard and quality of life. For the facts 
of our experience, and an intelligent anticipation 
of the future, can not deny it. This does not mean 
that circumstances may not require a pause from 
the process of improvement — indeed such a 
pause may be the very condition for ensuring 
subsequent sustainable growth in standards. 

However, if against all the evidence, we deny 
or seek blindly to frustrate these aspirations we 
will, as societies, in fact be diminished by the 
forces of change which make such improved 
standards possible. 

The next implication for us from our list is that 
we must constantly and assiduously attempt to 
keep our community, and its important consti- 
tuent organisations, informed about the elements 
of change in our domestic and international 
economic environment. What may have been an 
appropriate assumption or attitude in shaping 
your aspirations even five years ago may be quite 
inappropriate today. 

If you were a monopoly or a very substantial 
supplier of a non-substitutable commodity in 
strong international demand, then that fact would 
have informed the thinking and the demands of 
those engaged in that industry. We all know how 
rapidly that type of situation can and has been 
changing. It is no good bemoaning out-of-date 
attitudes if up-to-date information is not dissemi- 
nated. 

In my own country, we were able in the post 
war period to build up a growing manufacturing 
sector, absorbing a massive immigration intake, 
behind a high protective apparatus of tariffs and 


Control console of the 2.3 
metre telescope at Siding 
Spring Observatory, Australian 
National University — see also 
page 408 of this issue of AFAR. 
(Photo courtesy of Siding Spring 
Observatory). 
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quotas. A hungry world and a Europe devastated 
by war paid high prices for the produce of our 
efficient primary industry. This was soon sup- 
plemented by the initial boom in our vastly 
expanded extractive industries. That picture has 
changed beyond recognition. Europe, the largest 
importer of agricultural products has now be- 
come, in product after product, the largest pro- 
ducer and exporter as a result of massive subsidies 
under its Common Agricultural Policy (CAP). 

In the area of minerals a combination of 
massive new suppliers and product substitution 
has dramatically changed the assumptions and 
realities of the past. 

lf we in Australia are effectively to manage 
change, if we are to harness and direct the 
enormous Capacities we have to grow in and with 
our region, then our people, and their organisa- 
tions, must be informed of and come to under- 
stand these and other fundamental changes shap- 
ing the new environment within which we oper- 
ate. The pace of change is so frenetic, it may be 
argued that it is almost impossible to discharge 
this responsibility to inform the community. It is 
true that the rate of change creates its own 
problems. It also provides its own instruments. 
Never before has society had available to it such a 
range of instruments for its own information. It is 
for all of us | have mentioned with such responsi- 
bility, to use instruments, democratically, so that 
we shall have, as far as possible, a community 
shaping its aspirations forming its attitudes on the 
most relevant and up-to-date information base. 

The final, and in many senses, the most 
important implication from our list is the need to 
foster some community of interest and purpose in 
our societies. It simply is not true that the desires 
of workers for improved standards and of em- 
ployers for improved profit are mutually exclusive 
or antagonistic. Rather the indisputable truth is 
that both are more likely to achieve their legiti- 
mate aspirations by attempting to arrive at some 
shared perceptions as to how to optimise econo- 
mic growth. 

No uniform prescription can be given for this 
process. What we are seeking, | believe with quite 
some success, to do in this country may not be 
appropriate in the culture and traditions of 
another. 

But | do assert that within your own 
frameworks, the appropriate mechanisms should 
be employed to seek what degree of co-operation 
is possible. The new investment, whatever its 
material form, has no ideology, no prejudice. Its 
optimum capacity to help produce goods or 
services for the benefit of those who invest in it 
and those who work with it will be determined by 
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Mr Bob Hawke, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


the measure of their intelligent and rational 
co-operation. To do that makes sense in any 
society. 

May | make two points in conclusion. First, | 
have from necessity spoken from my personal 
experience as a citizen of a developed country. | 
have had the good fortune and privilege first as 
leader of the trade union movement and now as 
Prime Minister to come to know my country well, 
and if you will permit me, to love it deeply. | think 
| know its strengths and its weaknesses as well as 
anybody. | certainly would not say that we are a 
mirror image for any other people — and | guess 
some from abroad would say they are grateful for 
that. 

But | do believe, that the constants of human 
behaviour to which | have referred transcend 
national boundaries, cultural traditions and poli- 
tical systems. And | do believe that, properly 
understood and built upon they do offer a basis for 
optimism in any country that we can as intelligent 
human beings provide that symmetry of social and 
technological genius. 

Finally, | believe it is appropriate to remember 
that this is the International Year of Peace. If there 
is one change above all others that distinguishes 
this age from any other it is the capacity we have 
created to obliterate life from this planet. 

Every other effort we make to manage change in 
an industrial society, will have been pointless and 
the ultimate insult to the human intelligence, if we 
do not as nations bend our best efforts to the 
gradual, mutual, verifiable reduction and then the 
elimination of the accumulated nuclear arsenals 
of this world. 
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AUSTRALIA-CHINA RELATIONS 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at Nanjing University, Nanjing, on 23 May: 


| am most grateful for the honour which you have paid to me today. | appreciate greatly the 
opportunity to talk at this illustrious university, an institute of learning with which Australia is 
developing an admirably close relationship. Nanjing University now has formal exchange arrangements 
with four universities in my country. We have been delighted to host visits to Australia in recent times by 
the Deputy Chancellor and a number of professorial staff. 


These links are but part of the expansion and 
strengthening of relations between Australia and 
China, which have accelerated in recent years. It 
is about our relationship and our place in the 
world that | wish to speak to you today. 

Nanjing University is celebrating its 84th year. 
Since this institution was founded in 1902 you 
have witnessed changes in China as momentous 
as those experienced by any country in this 
century. Some of these changes have been happy 
ones for the Chinese people. Some, | know, have 
not been. But, as always, history in China has 
been played out on a grand scale and today the 
process of dramatic change is continuing. 

| firmly believe that the latest chapter in this 
history can have profound implications for China, 
for Australia, for the Asia-Pacific region and 
indeed for the world. Since 1978 Australia, like 
other countries, has watched with intense interest 
the bold policy of modernisation on which China 
has embarked. We recognise its potential of our 
times. The program has been imaginative in its 
conception and remarkable in its consequences. 

Recent achievements in the growth of China’s 
economy have been impressive. The macro- 
economic figures tell part of the story: China’s 
average annual real Gross National Product 
(GNP) growth over the Five Year Plan which 
ended last year was a healthy 10 per cent. The 
corresponding rates for agriculture and industry 
were 8 per cent and 12 per cent respectively. But 
for the people of China these are not, of course, 
abstract numbers — they translate directly into 
improved standards of day to day life and hope for 
the future. 

But if we are impressed in Australia by the very 
good start China has made, we are also conscious 
that China itself sees this as only the opening stage 
in a very long-term process. You have the goal of 
quadrupling output by the turn of the century. 
That would be a tremendous achievement, but 
still, as has been said, only the first hop in a triple 
jump. 

A triple jump is not, of course, the easiest 
athletic feat to accomplish. We are all realists. We 
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know that planning something is different from 
accomplishing it. As the country with the oldest 
continuous history and civilisation in the world, 
China has far too much wisdom to fail to 
understand how events and circumstances will 
necessarily compel adjustments to even the best 
laid plans. The achievement of economic growth 
and development inevitably involves the uncer- 
tainty and sometimes the agony cf constantly 
readjusting and developing policy to meet new 
circumstances and problems. As a political practi- 
tioner | know this well. And | am aware that China 
has encountered problems in such areas as the 
balance of payments, the availability of foreign 
exchange and control of domestic economic 
activity. 

But | also know well the leaders of China. | 
know their determination to surmount these eco- 
nomic difficulties and the strength of their com- 
mitment to the modernisation process. This was 
confirmed to me again during my discussions in 
Beijing, in Chengdu and here in Nanjing. The 
vision of modernisation is necessarily a long-term 
one, seen as requiring a sustained effort through 
the years ahead. 

For Australia the development of China is not 
simply a matter of academic interest. We do not 
watch your progress as detached observers. The 
implications are vital for us because we are, with 
you, part of the Asia-Pacific region and we have 
the capability to be a partner in your develop- 
ment. 

Australia has already experienced the econo- 
mic benefits of close commercial relations with 
countries bordering on the Pacific. The process of 
co-operation began in the 1950s with the initia- 
tion of our commercial relations with Japan, now 
our largest trading partner. Beginning in the 1960s 
these regional trading relations were extended to 
include the hewly industrialised Asian countries. 
The co-operation we are building with China, 
while special in itself in the 1980s is, therefore, for 
us, part of a wider scheme of constructive 
integration with regional economies. This is an 
important part of where the future of Australia lies. 
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The strong effort we are making in developing 
co-operation with China also reflects a long- 
standing commitment to the relationship by my 
political party, the Australian Labor Party. It was 
the previous Labor Prime Minister, Gough Whit- 
lam, who in 1972 opened our relations with 
China and who, | am very pleased to say, will 
have an important continuing role as Chairman of 
the Australia-China Council. Subsequent govern- 
ments in Australia built upon this opening to 
China and my Government has sought to acceler- 
ate this process since coming to office three years 
ago. 

Accordingly, it is entirely deliberate that this 
visit | am making to China is the most extensive 
visit | have made to any country as Australia’s 
Prime Minister. In addition to Beijing and Nanj- 
ing, | have visited Chengdu and will be going on 
to Xiamen and Guangzhou. 

Australia, like China, is a very large country. 
We know better than most that it is important for 
visitors who come to see us to travel outside our 
capital city if they are to understand the country 
and people properly. This is even more true of 
China. Your country has not just immense geog- 
raphic size, but great cultural and economic 
diversity, as must be the case in a nation of one 
billion people. But apart from these factors, the 
extent of my visit symbolises my Government's 
awareness of the importance of the modernisation 
taking place here and the implications of that for 
our relationship. 

It takes only a glance at the map and the reading 
of any standard reference to see that we are at 
different ends of the Western Pacific Ocean, that 
we have different political and cultural traditions, 
and that our economies contrast in certain fun- 
damental respects. Nevertheless, we do occupy 
the same general region of the world. Our 
different systems do not mean that our people 
have different aspirations for security and for a 
better life. And our different economic structures 
are actually a source of strength for our bilateral 
partnership. 

Australia has many fewer people than China 
but, at the same time, a much larger per capita 
endowment of natural resources. We have tech- 
nological skills and industrial capabilities. These 
factors enhance our potential importance to each 
other. Australia is well positioned to make an 
important contribution to the realisation of Chi- 
na’s seventh Five Year Plan, and beyond. This 
contribution can be made not only through trade, 
but also through reciprocal investment in each 
other’s industries, technical co-operation and 
development assistance. This economic com- 
plementarity is already evident in the pattern of 
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our trade. Last year the major items in our exports 
were wool, iron ore and aluminium. The major 
items in China's exports to us were labour- 
intensive manufactured goods, such as textiles, 
clothing and footwear (TCF). 

| want, and China's leaders want, the rela- 
tionship between Australia and China to stand as a 
model for others in our region and others in the 
world; a model of friendly and mutually beneficial 
co-operation between differing economic and 
political systems. This approach was reaffirmed in 
discussions | have just had in Beijing. That our two 
countries are already accomplishing this is proven 
by the increase in our two-way trade last year of 
almost 38 per cent. 

| welcome Chinese policy on the question of 
economic relations between China and the adv- 
anced industrial countries. Your policy recognises 
that there is a tremendous potential for co- 
operation so long as both sides scrupulously 
observe the principles of equality and mutual 
benefit for their common prosperity. This is a wise 
approach, and one we share. In the course of this 
visit | have witnessed for myself the tangible 
evidence of the co-operation and contact which is 
developing and which my Government has 
actively set out to facilitate and encourage, 
including in Jiangsu. Your province is the sister 
State of the Australian State of Victoria. Both 
Governor Gu and Party Secretary Han have 
visited my country. The Premier of the State of 
Victoria, Mr Cain, was in Nanjing only last week. 

Jiangsu has been a major focus of our China 
Action Plan, a plan we devised to realise the 
opportunities for much closer bilateral economic 
collaboration than in the past. Jiangsu is one of the 
most dynamic provinces in China and at the 
forefront of the modernisation process, and we 
want to contribute to that process. 

We see the policy of modernisation as closely 
connected to your policy of the open door. The 
opening of China's door to the outside world is a 
mark of your confidence as a great people that 
you can both draw benefits from other countries 
and give benefits back to them. It was most 
welcome to us that Premier Zhao, in his speech on 
the seventh Five Year Plan at the National 
People’s Congress (NPC) in March, strongly reaf- 
firmed China’s commitment to this policy. We 
wish you success in consolidating major econo- 
mic reforms made to date, and we look forward to 
the continuation of the process of making the 
Chinese economy more responsive and more 
outward looking. 

You can be sure that Australian policy will 
remain the policy of the open door as well. The 
importance to my country of foreign markets and 
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overseas Capital, as well as the very close bonds 
forged by immigration, make today’s Australia 
internationalist by nature. In a world of free and 
intelligent co-operation based on mutual benefit, 
our technical skills and natural resources can be 
made available to countries that need them. 

At the same time we realise that our smaller 
economy cannot do everything. We can draw 
from other countries’ specialised products which 
we cannot produce efficiently for ourselves. We 
can also draw from other countries’ products 
which are best made with large amounts of 
labour. Such co-operation, for which Australia 
and China are natural partners, makes both 
countries richer. 

| have spoken of China’s vision of modernisa- 
tion. But all countries have visions of the future 
they desire simply because all people, wherever 
they live, have aspirations. This is human nature 
and it is as true of Australia as it is of China. 

Australia’s modernisation involves renewing 
our receptiveness to new technology and to 
opportunities for international economic co- 
operation. It involves putting in place new pat- 
terns of production that are necessary to maintain 
our standard of living in a changing world. We 
know that we too must adjust and restructure. We 
are doing so in order to diversify Australia’s 
economy and to enhance Australia’s ability to 
trade and interact with the world in a wider range 
of products and services. Growth and modernisa- 
tion are goals worth pursuing in themselves, but 
they also have the effect of enhancing a country’s 
role and influence on the world economic and 
political stage. On this stage China can, therefore, 
only become a still greater player. This means that 
the scope for constructive co-operation between 
Australia and China will increasingly extend 
beyond matters of bilateral interest and into the 
wider international domain. 

We each have the capability of understanding 
international complexities; extensive friendships, 
world-wide inter-governmental connections and 
involvement in international forums; and com- 
mon interests in international order, prosperity 
and security. We also have mutual trust and 
understanding. These permit a very good rela- 
tionship to be sustained even where Australia and 
China have different perspectives on a particular 
international or regional issue. 

Premier Zhao has said that the whole world is 
confronted with two major challenges, to main- 
tain peace and to promote development. On these 
fundamentals | absolutely agree. How can either 
Australia’s aspirations or China’s visions be real- 
ised in a world which is not at peace? Furth- 
ermore, in a nuclear world it is an obvious but 
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vitally important truth that conflict could mean 
not just a temporary setback to some of our hopes, 
but the literal obliteration of all our hopes. There 
must, therefore, be international stability. There 
must be arms control and there must ultimately be 
disarmament. Those are crucial objectives which 
China and Australia share. 

My Government has never accepted that peace 
is an issue of legitimate interest only to the big 
powers or that others cannot have ideas and exert 
influence. Indeed my Government has made a 
strong effort to do just this. Through a range of 
policies, including advocacy of a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban, Australia has actively sought a 
more stable and secure environment and to 
encourage progress towards disarmament. 

Nonetheless, we do see countries with nuclear 
weapons, including China, as having special 
responsibilities to contain and wind back both 
vertical and horizontal proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. It is a further dimension of the growing 
relationship between our two countries that we 
discuss these vital issues much more regularly and 
in much greater depth than before. 

| appreciate the support China has given the 
initiative taken by countries of the South Pacific, 
Australia included, to establish a South Pacific 
nuclear free zone. The treaty which has been 
negotiated was unanimously endorsed last year by 
the South Pacific Forum and has been signed by 
nine countries and ratified by three. There is no 
doubt that China, in taking the positive approach 
it has, has responded with sensitivity to deeply felt 
sentiments in the South Pacific. The treaty repre- 
sents a significant achievement as an arms contro! 
measure and as a contribution to security and 
stability in our region. 

The second great theme on which the world 
community has focussed in the past 30 years, 
economic development, is intimately bound up 
with the first, the search for peace. Some progress 
has been made in improving the position of the 
developing countries, not least by the adoption of 
creative development policies on the part of many 
of those countries themselves. There is no substi- 
tute for this, as China is demonstrating to the 
world today. 

Since the 1973 oil crisis, output growth has 
stayed ahead of population growth in all major 
regions of the world with the tragic exception of 
sub-Saharan Africa. Nevertheless, much remains 
to be done, and the unstable economic environ- 
ment has made it more difficult for all countries to 
achieve the growth targets they have set them- 
selves. 

Relations between North and South must be 
based on both long-term political commitment 
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and economic good sense. Australian policy 
recognises the importance of aid, and we provide 
it. But we also recognise that this is not enough. 
Trade is a major contributor to growth and 
development. This is one reason why | am so 
concerned that we must resist pressures for 
protectionism and why | insist that international 
negotiations must be based on securing an open 
trading system. 

Again, adjustment in the developed countries is 
important, particularly in those sectors where 
developing countries have a real chance of 
gaining markets because of their comparative 
advantage. Investment in developing countries 
needs to be pursued with vigour by those coun- 
tries which are capital exporters. 

As the five principles of China’s foreign policy 
recognise, and as the Charter of the United 
Nations does also, a world order based on norms 
of behaviour for all countries, great and small, 
developed and developing, will be better than one 
based on naked power and fear of that power. 
China and Australia are in fundamental agreement 
on this. The well-spring for such norms of 
international conduct is the common desire for 
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peace, security and a better life which all human 
beings share and which transcend ideological 
differences. We cannot in the face of potential 
dangers be naive in our foreign or our defence 
policies but we must retain our ideals if peace and 
development are to be furthered over the long- 
term. 

In my country we have intense political dia- 
logue on many issues, but there is a hard kernel of 
foreign policy principles which | would say are 
beyond partisan debate. One of those is the 
priority Australia must place in our view of the 
world, on Asia and the Pacific. 

Seen from my country, the region which Austra- 
lia and China share is relatively stable in political 
terms, generally benign in security terms and 
economically dynamic. There have been en- 
couraging developments over the years. The 
region is no longer dominated by conflict as it was 
in the late 1960s and 1970s. | have already 
referred to the contribution being made by Chi- 
na’s policies of modernisation and the open door. 
| have also referred to the high economic growth 
rates achieved in a number of Asian countries. 
There has been successful institution-building 
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among our South East Asian friends with the 
formation of ASEAN. Post-colonial stability, eco- 
nomic development and institution-building have 
occurred in the South Pacific islands. There is 
increased regional consultation and co-operation 
in a number of forums. However, Australia and 
China know that there are still areas of difficulty in 
the region. 

We share with China the goal of seeing the 
countries of Indo-China become genuinely inde- 
pendent and non-aligned and, like you, we want 
an end to Vietnam's military occupation of 
Cambodia. Australia’s approach has been to 
explore avenues for a peaceful political settlement 
of these problems. We are uncomfortable about 
the increased military presence of the Soviet 
Union in the region. We are pleased to see the 
increased contacts that are now taking place 
between the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (DPRK) and the Republic of Korea (ROK), 
but the situation on the Korean peninsula is still 
not free of tension. Here our two countries start 
from different perspectives, but we surely have a 
common interest in a relaxation of tensions on the 
peninsula. 

In the South Pacific, the challenge of the 
economic development of small island States 
remains and there are some uncertainties about 
political stability, for example in New Caledonia. 
Against this background, Australia tries in its 
diplomacy and in our co-operative programs in 
the region to be a constructive influence. We are 
actively developing our relations with friendly 
countries, including China, and with regional 
organisations. We give aid and we encourage 
trade through access to the Australian market. We 
seek, as | have said, to contribute to political 
stability and to improved regional security. 

My Government fully supports the Sino-British 
Agreement on Hong Kong and we look forward 
to the smooth implementation of the agreement in 
a way that increases prosperity in Hong Kong and 
strengthens the people of Hong Kong’s confidence 
in their future as a part of China. We look forward, 
too, to the day when the Chinese people on both 
sides of the straits of Taiwan can be reunited as a 
result of peaceful negotiations between them. We 
regard the Taiwan question as an internal affair of 
China. Peaceful settlement of these issues will 
further enhance stability in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion. Beyond particular issues of special interest 
to China, Australia’s hope is that you will continue 
to play a strong constructive role in regional affairs 
generally. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1075. 
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| have spoken to you today as the Leader of my 
Government but | take the view that a strong, 
positive and enduring relationship must go 
beyond political and trade connections, however 
good these may be themselves. 

The very best foundation for a rich and lasting 
relationship will be the greatest diversity of 
friendly ties at all levels, and in all fields, between 
the peoples of our two countries. What an exciting 
prospect this is. Our Foreign Minister described 
the attitude of Australians to China well, when he 
spoke of the ‘exhilaration’ of an encounter with 
this enormous ancient culture, an ancient culture 
which is now thrusting into the future. 

Governments have a major, but not exclusive, 
role in facilitating this people-to-people contact. 
Close to 80 000 Australians came to China last 
year to see for themselves this country’s march of 
modernisation. We encourage, and China wel- 
comes, these visitors. Officially Australia now has 
agreements with China for exchanges in science 
and technology, culture, education, the media, 
law and agriculture. These exchange programs 
make a vital contribution to the development of 
our bilateral relations not only through the speci- 
fic activities of exchange but also through the 
direct personal contacts thus established. 

These programs can also have a real impact on 
China's modernisation. Look at education. There 
are close to 500 Chinese students in Australia, 
many of them pursuing formal post-graduate 
degree courses. Official links have been estab- 
lished between at least 12 Australian universities 
and colleges of advanced education, and Chinese 
tertiary institutions, including this great university. 
There are 16 Australian students studying in 
Chinese universities under full Government scho- 
larships. There are 20 more Government spon- 
sored self-funded Australian students and a smal- 
ler number of totally private students. These 
numbers in both directions are far too small and 
we will be working together to achieve a signifi- 
cant increase for our mutual long-term benefit. 
The Australian Minister for Education will be 
taking up this issue during her visit to China later 
this year. 

We will also be looking at increased contacts 
between Australian and Chinese academics. The 
study of Chinese language, history and society is 
increasing in Australia, and it is pleasing to note 
the development of Australian studies programs in 
several leading Chinese universities. There are 
many obvious areas of mutual interest for research 
including those economic and political issues 
facing Asia and the Pacific to which | referred 
earlier. | want also to mention exchanges taking 
place in other specialised areas. A legal exchange 
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program was established in 1984 to promote 
better mutual understanding of each country’s 
legal system, institutions and laws. This is of 
enormous relevance at a time when China is 
focussing on the development of its own legal 
framework and legal education. 


Under the official science and technology 
agreement signed in 1980, and subsequent agree- 
ments between the Australian and Chinese 
Academies of Science, our scientists have been 
working together in a wide range of fields 
including geology, meteorology, glaciology and 
astronomy. The future for such co-operation is 
very bright. For example, Australia and China 
share a common interest in the scientific study 
and commercial exploitation of rare-earths.?* Au- 
stralian experts visited China last year to see for 
themselves what China is doing. A co-operative 
effort to understand better and develop these 
resources in both countries, an effort based on the 
principle of mutual benefit, is an outcome we 
should both strive towards. 


Discussions are also under way on a co- 
operative venture in biomedical technology. This 
research initiative could lead to joint development 
of artificial heart valves and other components 
useful in treating heart disease. In relation to 
health, Australia has collaborated with China in 
fields ranging from nutrition to family planning, 
from leukemia research to sports medicine. Many 
Chinese medical workers and officials have vi- 
sited Australia in recent years to study rural health 
care, hospital management, nursing and surgery. 


Our cultural relations program for 1986 and 
1987 includes a great range of exchanges in the 
arts — in drama, dance, music, craft and litera- 
ture. Also in sport — swimming, athletics, sailing, 
soccer, and now tennis. What better way to build 
bridges of friendship, to understand our differ- 
ences while sharing a common humanity, than 
through the creative expression and physical 
prowess of the Chinese and Australian people. 


Taking these various strands together then, our 
two countries are well under way in constructing 
a strong and well-rounded relationship covering 
commerce, foreign policy dialogue and co- 
operation, and cultural exchange in the broadest 
sense. This work we are doing together is founded 
on friendship and opportunity. It will in turn 


2. Oxides of any of the rare-earth elements, e.g. 


lanthanum, orium, gadolinium, contained in various 
minerals. (Ed). 
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Two generations in Beijing, Peoples’ Republic of China. 
(Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


create more friendship and open up more oppor- 
tunity for us both in the future. To have such a 
relationship is no small thing. In a world which is 
often antagonistic, relationships of warmth and 
understanding are to be prized. In a world where 
there is often suspicion of one country by another, 
frankness and trust are valuable commodities. In a 
world when many people see only problems and 
difficulties, sources of optimism are to be valued. | 
have found all these things — warmth, under- 
standing, frankness, trust and optimism — in this 
memorable visit to China, as | knew | would. 


They are the characteristics not only of the 
personal contacts | have had with Chinese leaders 
but of the relations between our two nations and 
our two peoples. We can, therefore, look forward 
confidently to a lasting relationship of real mutual 
benefit, the ripples from which can extend out- 
wards to benefit others as well. For what we have 
already been able to do in co-operation, | give you 
my thanks. For what we can and will do in the 
years ahead, | give you the pledge of my 
continuing commitment to this great cause. 
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Human rights issues: vision and reality 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Ha yden, MP, at a seminar of the Catholic 
Commission for Justice and Peace in Canberra, on 2 May: 


A cynic from one of those European countries across which armies have marched for hundreds of 
years once observed that nobody could witness the despair of another for more than 15 minutes without 
losing patience. The emergence and survival of human rights as an issue — the process in which the 
rights of individual humans have taken their place alongside those of States —- demonstrate that this 
judgment is unnecessarily despairing. The existence here of an active and sophisticated human rights 
following emphasises the point. The record shows that human rights issues have a significant place on 


the Australian political agenda. 


The community concern with human rights is 
reflected in the platform of the Australian Labor 
Party: the set of beliefs, in other words, of an 
institution which represents a significant propor- 
tion of the Australian society. The platform of my 
Party recognises human rights as a legitimate 
international concern, as well as a domestic one, 
transcending national boundaries. It accepts rights 
to food, shelter, health, education and economic 
security as fundamental; that freedom from such 
degrading treatment as discrimination and torture 
is indispensable. Non-government organisations 
broadcast copious information about human 
rights problems, helping enormously to increase 
the community’s awareness, sensitivity and sup- 
port. | am here today to show my respect for the 
role of the Catholic Commission for Justice and 
Peace in this respect. There is another particular 
reason why there are strong views on the matter in 
Australia. Many people now living here come 
from societies all but ruined by regimes which 
held, in Hitler's words, that ‘it is not right that 
matters but victory’. 

There is a third, even more important reason 
than the pressure of community sentiment why 
responsible Australian Governments should pur- 
sue active human rights policies. There are rights 
accepted here and in other affluent societies 
which have little relevance elsewhere. Equal pay, 
freedom of expression, political choice — there is 
no need for me to go into a long list. But it is 
universally admitted, if not universally accepted 
in practice, that certain rights are fundamental, 
recognising no cultural, political, economic and 
physical limits: freedom from torture, for exam- 
ple; rights to food and shelter; protection from 
extra-judicial detention and execution. 

These are the basis on which human rights 
policies must be established. Without them, all 
other rights have little substance. We know this, 
not because any law says so but because the 
experiences, the progress and the condition of 
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humanity make it clear and essential. These rights 
have been described as moral possessions. All 
human beings are entitled to them. The system of 
international order should be so built that all 
human beings are entitled to these rights equally. 

Finally, there is a practical as well as a moral 
imperative involved. Violations of human rights 
are generally symptomatic of societies in upheav- 
al. They can have political repercussions as well 
as humanitarian ones. | am thinking of such 
developments as the flux of refugees between the 
cause of human rights violations and their effect. 
Let us be realistic: the political instability caused 
by social injustice is a threat to international 
order. People who are hungry and out of a job, 
said Franklin Roosevelt, are the stuff of which 
dictatorships are made. In other words, insensitiv- 
ity towards those suffering in other communities 
could threaten the wellbeing of our own. | want to 
add this: if we refuse to accept the relevance of 
human values to our foreign policies, we will 
certainly do the same for all our policies. Our 
activities at home and overseas will thus lack 
moral authority. It might not be impossible but it 
would be very difficulty, psychologically and 
politically, for a government to be at the same 
time sensitive to the needs of its own citizens and 
insensitive to the needs of others. 

So there are moral and practical reasons for the 
Australian Government allotting a very high prior- 
ity to the matter of human rights here and 
elsewhere. This is why we are encouraged by the 
fact that human rights have their formal place in 
the structure of international order. Amid the 
understandable euphoria of the times, one de- 
pressing circumstance stood out in 1945 in San 
Francisco when the United Nations was being set 
up. Almost all the discussion there seemed to be 
about power: who should have it, and why, and 
what should or would be done with it. The 
fundamental problem of the time — finding 
enough food for everybody to eat — was in fact a 
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human rights matter. It was left to a relatively 
obscure committee dealing with agriculture. 

This atmosphere of uninterest and ignorance 
has been transformed. Human rights since then 
has grown from being a sincerely-felt but vague 
and restricted notion into a comparatively cohe- 
sive body of principles forming an integral part of 
international law. An assumption had been 
accepted in the postwar international order: that 
governments ought to be fully accountable for the 
way they treated individuals under their jurisdic- 
tion. The UN Charter was seeded with only a few 
references to human rights. But from it has grown 
an International Bill of Rights which lists many 
and quite salient obligations. The Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights has been adopted and its 
two major covenants negotiated. The UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights focuses increasingly on 
the protection of specific civil and political rights. 
It is the first intergovernmental body which 
regularly challenges sovereign nations on their 
domestic behaviour, using public as well as 
confidential procedures. It is examining a range of 
thematic issues — unfortunately current — such 
as torture, summary and arbitrary execution, 
disappearances and religious intolerance. The 
Human Rights Committee has energetically taken 
up individual petitions concerning human rights 
violations and the condition of human rights in 
countries across the political spectrum, from Zaire 
to Nicaragua. 

It is modish — and, in my opinion, intellectual- 
ly idle — to dismiss the UN as an ineffectual 
bedlam. Progress in the UN towards adherence to 
various human rights agreements can be dis- 
appointingly limited. | instance the international 
covenants on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women; the Convention 
on Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide; and the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights and its Optional Pro- 
tocol. But UN covenants and other mechanisms 
concerned with human rights now provide 
authority for a range of standards of behaviour by 
States, which govern rights to life and liberty, 
freedom from torture and slavery and rights to 
marry and have a family. The relationship be- 
tween State and citizen is coming to be seen ever 
more strongly in the light of the view that 
individual people have rights and that govern- 
ments should be held accountable for the way 
they observe these rights. The UN may be widely 
maligned but it is setting the framework for an 
international human rights order. Under this 
order, moreover, many States are coming to set 
new human rights standards and even to accept 
new human rights obligations. 
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This is the context in which the Australian 
Government's human rights policy operates. The 
aims of the policy are clearly stated: to encourage 
and promote the basic rights of individual human 
beings; wherever possible, to induce change in 
societies where those rights are denied; to contri- 
bute to the integrity and effectiveness of standards 
which can be used in an international order of 
human rights. 

The Government pursues this policy on two 
fronts, the first being the multilateral agencies. Dr 
Evatt was personally involved from the start of 
the UN in negotiating the Charter. Article 1 states 
that one of the purposes of the organisation was to 
achieve international co-operation in promoting 
respect for human rights. When the General 
Assembly adopted the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, Dr Evatt was its President. From 
the earliest days of the UN,? Australia was an 
active supporter of the idea that the human rights 
provisions of the Charter should in fact restrict the 
rights of member States to treat human rights as a 
matter exclusively within their own jurisdictions. 
At the Paris Peace Conference in 1947, Australia 
argued the case for an International Court of 
Human Rights. Australia also supported the case 
— so far unsuccessfully — that there should be a 
UN High Commissioner for Human Rights. We 
have been re-elected for another three years to the 
Human Rights Commission with effect from Janu- 
ary last year. This reflected the recognition of our 
peers of our commitment to constructive global 
action to promote human rights and to oppose 
those who deny or violate them. 

This commitment has been followed up unre- 
mittingly in our direct contact with other countries 
as well as in global forums. Since becoming 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, | have used every 
opportunity open to me to press my concern for 
human rights to governments around the world — 
in countries near and far, big and small, left-wing 
and right, friendly disposed and not. My point has 
not always been welcomed but we have to persist. 
As Tom Paine? said — and he was reasonably 
expert on the subject — ‘those who expect to reap 
the blessings of freedom must undergo the fatigue 
of supporting it’. So the campaign is pressed in 
face-to-face contact and in other ways that help at 
home. There is now a separate Human Rights 
Section in my Department. It is actively connected 
on human rights issues with our representatives in 
international organisations, with our missions 
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overseas and with the various geographical desks 
in the Department back home. There is now 


systematic informal consultation between the 


Department and non-government organisations 
involved in human rights. There is now close 
contact between the Department and the Par- 
liamentary Amnesty Group. 

Our own human rights activities and our 
support for human rights mechanisms at the 
international level are designed to ensure as far as 
we are able that our support for the cause is 
consistent and practical. It is consistent because 
lack of consistency demonstrates — and signifies 
— lack of principle. It is practical because we 
want it to be effective. There is a case up to a point 
for what practitioners in the field have called the 
politics of gesture. ‘Here | stand; | can do no other’ 
can be a legitimate position as well as an 
honourable one. It emphasises the principle. It 
shames the malefactor. But the case is valid only 
so long as no effective alternative exists. In the 
Government's firm view, there is an alternative to 
moralising or hand-wringing about an issue 
however tragic its dimensions can be. This is why 
the Government is going to such trouble. But the 
alternative has to have objectives that are quite 
clear and quite unsentimental. It is in this context 
that all of us involved have to understand and 
appreciate how profound are some of the com- 
plications which stand in the way of human rights. 

A significant example of such a complication 
occurs at the point at which the movement for 
human rights runs into the doctrine of State 
sovereignty. For as long as nation States have 
existed, so also has the doctrine been a fun- 
damental part of the system of order among them. 
Indeed, the UN Charter (which in Article 1 calls 
for respect by member States for human rights) 
prevents them in Article 2 from intervening in 
matters ‘which are within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any State’. | do not think sovereignty can be 
held up as an absolute moral principle. The 
pattern of alliances since World War Il is an 
example of the doctrine being suborned when 
convenience insists. The international agreements 
developed in the UN over the past 40 years are an 
example from the field of human rights itself that 
the doctrine is capable of revision. In contact with 
other governments about human rights, however, 
it is not rare to meet resentment at what is taken to 
be infringement of national sovereignty. 

Another complication occurs when the ques- 
tion is considered: what are human rights? The 
question itself has different meanings in different 
societies. There is a presumption in our kind of 
society that human rights are self-evident: that 
they inhere naturally in human beings. Indeed, 
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one of the principal covenants of the UN refers to 
rights that ‘derive from the inherent dignity of the 
human person’. This is almost a case in which 
loose talk could lose lives. It is not clear how 
nature confers rights on human beings. In many 


societies, it is believed that human rights are 


God-given to humans who are in the image of 
God, but this is far from universal. From a 
non-Western viewpoint — in other words, a 
global majority view — the usual definitions of 
human rights rely on values that are alien: the 
individual over the collectivity, arbitration over 
consensus, rights over duties. To the millions of 
people who spend their day scavenging for a 
crust, our view of basic human rights would be 
quite frivolous. A campaign for political participa- 
tion would be meaningless to a person looking for 
a cardboard carton to live in. This should not deter 
us from our endeavours but it should remind us 
that there are different priorities from the ones that 
we have been brought up to believe to be 
important. 

We have to be careful not to thrust the rights we 
champion down the throats of people who may 
well want other, different things — things they 
have decided that are more urgently needed. | do 
not make the point idly: we have been known to 
make it clear that what is good for Australia is 
good for all our neighbours. 

| recall an Australian union official hectoring 
Singapore workers for not campaigning more 
energetically for the kind of industrial conditions 
we consider to be our right. We lost a lot of points 
in Singapore over that. | have detected a similar 
kind of imperialism here, enlisting our aid prog- 
ram to demonstrate approval or disapproval of the 
human rights activities of a particular regime. 
There may just be a case for this in relation to a 
regime that is totally and vilely and systematically 
oppressive, refusing even the most fundamental of 
rights to even the most wretched of its people. 
Even so, one must judge which is the greater 
priority: helping the victim or punishing his 
tormentor. The history of aid shows often enough 
that such an action can induce a reaction from the 
offending regime quite the opposite to that in- 
tended. And one must judge what the impact 
might be on the oppressed. 

| would like to utter a few perhaps heretical 
thoughts here on the subject of aid as a weapon 
for human rights. The basic objective of any aid 
program is to help the neediest people in the 
neediest countries. Would removing aid from 
them in the name of human rights impose on them 
a double burden: greater physical hardship and 
greater government abuse? As an affluent nation, 
we have the capacity but do we have the right to 
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ask these people to pay for our human rights 
policy? If it can be ensured that aid is not being 
misused, is there not an argument in fact that aid is 
most needed where human rights are most under 
attack? | used to think, when the issue was Current, 
that it would be nice if those who think aid can be 
used as a weapon for human rights went to 
Samar* to argue the point with the peasants there. 

There is yet another similar kind of contradic- 
tion in today’s great human rights issue: terrorism 
and the methods available to fight it. | understand, 
of course, that terrorism is not born in a vacuum. 
Such terrible indiscriminate behaviour must be 
formed by terrible causes. | appreciate also that 
the causes of terrorism have to be faced before 
terrorism itself can be eradicated. In the mean- 
time, however, unsuspecting and innocent people 
are being killed in places which are blameless for 
these causes. Victims of terrorism have no human 
rights. They are hostages indiscriminately and 
violently being used in events with which they 
have no connection. What can we do to protect 
ourselves from warfare which has no rules and no 
boundaries? We already accept various kinds of 
restriction around airports and other places sensi- 
tive to the terrorist threat. We do not demur 
because these restrictions are no more than 
inconveniences, even though they impinge on our 
rights. What happens if these measures are not 
enough? Can we protect ourselves without dimi- 
nishing basic-long-held rights such as due pro- 
cess? How would we respond to detention with- 
out trial, courts without juries, no-go areas in our 
shopping centres and body searches in our streets? 
People have been enduring these things in North- 
ern Ireland for years. 

| want, by these questions, to issue a reminder 
that there can be difficulty at times bringing 
human and other rights together in the mix of 
policies that circumstances demand. Human 
rights, in other words, is by no means an 
uncomplicated business in a world which is so 
dangerous and so unfair. Professor Stanley Hoff- 
man of Harvard is considered by many people to 
be the leading expert on the matter in the West. 
tie can do no more than suggest this as a guiding 
principle for government policies on human 
rights: that we be ‘consistent in our concern to 
establish a common floor of respect for human 
rights but flexible enough to allow ceilings of 
varying height according to local circumstances’. 

| want to finish by re-emphasising a couple of 
important points about the Government’s human 
rights policy. First, it is necessary that we be quite 
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unsentimental and objective about the prospects 
for this policy — governments and non- 
government organisations alike. It is tempting to 
believe that we can somehow take on responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of everybody else but we 
cannot. If we do not have the power to force 
reform, we must not be surprised if we do not 
manage it. This does not mean that we step back 
from our obligation to promote human rights 
wherever we can. It means only that we maintain 
a realistic appreciation of how we can maximise 
our opportunities to do so. 

It should be clear from what | have said today 
that the Government has chosen to pursue its 
human rights policy in two ways: through multi- 
lateral bodies and in direct contact with other 
governments. Progress on human rights in the UN 
has been in some ways disappointing, though it 
could hardly be otherwise in such a complex 
environment. The UN, on the other hand, has 
built up a formal body of agreements and obliga- 
tions on human rights in the face of the social, 
political and cultural differences represented by 
member States. Furthermore, an alliance of States 
from the industrialised world and non-aligned 
nations has been active in promoting these 
agreements and in embarrassing those member 
States who do not co-operate. It is the old story: 
the sum of what nations such as Australia do for 
human rights in the UN is greater than if they were 
acting alone. The Government intends, therefore, 
to continue to be a loyal and energetic supporter 
of the UN human rights regime. 

Secondly, the Government will continue, with- 
out bias, to press the human rights case in its 
private dealings with other governments. It would 
be attention-catching and probably more popular 
if we made a song-and-dance routine out of these 
exchanges. It would certainly subdue some of the 
criticism that we do not make enough out of these 
exchanges for human rights. in the end, of course, 
it would be counter-productive. Tom Paine, who 
called himself an idolator of commonsense, put it 
this way: ‘Where we would wish to reform, we 
must not reproach’. Certainly, history shows that 
diplomacy without power in whatever cause 
exhausts itself in rhetoric; that what have been 
called ‘the histrionics of moralism’ undermine its 
substance. Human rights is, if you like, one of the 
last of the great crusades. This crusade, like the 
others, will work all the better without the 
persiflage. In the Government's view and its 
experience, a quiet word listened to is more 
effective than a public rant ignored. In so critical a 
matter, this Government would prefer to earn the 
thanks of those affected rather than the applause 
of bystanders in the bleachers. 
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our involvement should be increased. This is why 
the Prime Minister of Australia has shown such 
interest in South Pacific regional matters, particu- 
larly through the Forum. My own visit, in which | 
am going to eight of the nine independent South 
Pacific Forum Island countries is the most com- 
prehensive yet undertaken by an Australian Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. 

It can be seen as a part of a process of review of 
our policy towards this region by the government, 
and it takes place before an examination of this 
policy by our Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence. It can be shown in 
the light of all this that we in Australia take our 
contacts with South Pacific nations with the 
utmost seriousness. 

| said just a moment ago that we had interests of 
great significance in the South Pacific region. It is 
only fair on this occasion that | explain exactly 
what | mean. Papua New Guinea and the Melane- 
sian islands are among our closest neighbours. 
With the Polynesian and Micronesian groups they 
lie across our lines of transport and communica- 
tion to our political and trading partners in Asia 
and America. Our size and relative prosperity 
have given us a significant influence in the South 
Pacific since the middle of the 19th century. 

The region is a valuable market for us, especial- 
ly for our manufactured goods. Australian cor- 
porations have substantial interests in commerce, 
agriculture, finance and tourism in the South 
Pacific. But lest this be taken as a single minded 
concern to push Australian exports into the 
region, | would like to make a brief mention here 
of the non-reciprocal duty free access to the 
Australian market which we provide to South 
Pacific countries under the South Pacific Regional 
Trade and Economic Co-operation Agreement 
(SPARTECA). | will have more to say about 
SPARTECA a little later. Let me note here that 
there is through SPARTECA an Australian effort to 
boost imports into Australia from the region. 

Market access alone, of course, is not enough, 
and we are, through some of our aid programs, 
seeking to assist the island countries in producing 
goods which have some potential for export to the 
Australian and other markets. 

| can instance here the Australian assisted 
dessicated coconut factory which | handed over to 
Tonga early this week. There is potential for the 
product of that factory to enter Australia and New 
Zealand duty free under SPARTECA. At full 
capacity the factory should be capable of generat- 
ing about three million dollars in export earnings 
and if this were exported to Australia, it would 
redress the imbalance in Tonga’s trade with us. 
Australia has fostered and taken part actively in a 
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range of regional organisations. We have built up 
solid relationships with independent and self- 
governing nations in the South Pacific, and 
pursued the particular objective of promoting 
economic stability and prosperity which we assess 
as underlying the security of the region. 

We are well into a five-year period of indicative 
planning of development assistance to island 
countries which envisages our spending $300 
million. This however, accounts for only part of 
our aid effort in the region — taking all aid flows 
into account, our expenditure will be consider- 
ably in excess of $300 million. In fact we estimate 
that overall aid expenditure over the first three 
years will already be around $200 million. 

For the past 10 years, Australia has built up a 
defence co-operation program with Pacific island 
countries valued at over $28 million in the 
1985-86 financial year. In other words, we have 
interests which lead us to work for a South Pacific 
which will remain stable, peaceful and indepen- 
dent. We have estimated that the rewards — for us 
and the region — which arise from such stability 
well justify the cost of promoting it, maintaing it 
and extending it. 

The Australian Government shares the concern 
of its South Pacific colleagues at developments 
which create uncertainty in the region which, in 
turn, complicate the prospects for regional stabil- 
ity. One such development concerns the attitudes 
of the great powers towards the Pacific islands’ 
fisheries resource. There is no need to rehearse the 
problems caused by United States commercial 
interests in their disregard of Pacific islands 
Exclusive Economic Zones (EEZ); rather it is 
important to note that the United States, conscious 
of those difficulties, is presently negotiating with 
Forum Fisheries Agency (FFA) countries a multi- 
lateral fisheries access agreement which is specifi- 
cally designed to address problem areas and 
prevent future difficulties. Australia, as a member 
of the FFA, is participating in the talks. 

The Soviet Union has also shown an interest in 
the region's fisheries resource, and has 
approached a number of Pacific island countries 
proposing fisheries agreements. Kiribati is the only 
island country which has concluded such an 
agreement to date. It is an agreement which 
confines Soviet activity to fishing in Kiribati’s EEZ. 

The Australian Government understands the 
wish of the Pacific island countries to receive a 
financial return from their economic resources, 
which are often quite severely limited. Decisions 
on these issues can only be the responsibility of 
the governments of the sovereign independent 
Pacific island countries which will weigh for 
themselves the pluses and minuses involved. | 
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believe that Australia’s position is well understood 
in the countries to which | have travelled over the 
last 10 days. They know also that Australia would 
share concerns with other countries of the region 
if agreements were entered into which introduced 
a Soviet presence in circumstances likely to be 
inimical to the region's well-being. 

Another development which is causing uncer- 
tainty in the region concerns New Caledonia. The 
Australian Government appreciates the special 
problems of decolonisation there and it has, as a 
result, argued for patience in achieving peaceful 
progress towards a multiracial independence. 
However, let it be understood that Australia 
would like to see New Caledonia join the ranks of 
the independent States of the Pacific as quickly as 
is realistically possible. We hope that this will 
involve a peaceful transition and that it will be 
achieved with the goodwill of metropolitan 
France, because French assistance is clearly 
needed to sustain the economy of New Cale- 
donia. 

The Australian Government, therefore, views 
with marked concern the recent statements by Mr 
Pons, the French Minister for Overseas Depart- 
ments and Territories, to the effect that the Fabius 
Plan has been rejected by the new French 
Administration. We are currently seeking clar- 
ification of those statements from the French 
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authorities in Paris so that we can fully understand 
the attitude of the Chirac Government towards 
New Caledonia. Australia is prepared to wait to 
see how French policy evolves as the new 
Government settles into office. 

However, Australia, and | have good reason to 
believe, many of the other members of the South 
Pacific Forum would be greatly concerned if the 
progress being made in New Caledonia was 
balked or put into reverse, not least because we 
think this could only encourage instability in the 
territory. It seems very likely that once again the 
New Caledonia issue will figure very prominently 
in this year’s South Pacific Forum meeting, which 
is to be held here in Fiji in August. 

Another expression of France’s Pacific policy 
which seriously concerns the Australian Govern- 
ment is the continuation of French nuclear testing 
in the South Pacific, against the deeply-felt 
opposition in the region. We see it as fun- 
damentally wrong of France to impose on distant 
communities the inescapable risks associated with 
the testing of nuclear weapons. 

If something were to go wrong, it is an 
indisputable fact of geography that the 60 million 
people of metropolitan France would not be 
affected whereas the people of the South Pacific 
most certainly would be. Australia has told France 
quite bluntly that, if its nuclear tests are as 
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Mr Joseph Wohuinangu, an officer with the Papua New Guinea Department of Primary Industry studied in Australia 


under the PNG-Australia Technical Co-operation Program to improve his managerial and administrative skills. Mr 
Wohuinangu, of East Sepik, arrived in February to study in the Department of Agriculture at the University of 
Queensland in Brisbane. Mr Wohuinangu, an administrative officer with the Highlands Food Crop Research Centre, 
is pictured with Dr Anne-Marie Izac, a lecturer in agricultural economics at the university. (Promotion Australia 


photo). 
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harmless as the French say, they should be 
conducted in metropolitan France itself. We are, 
as yet, to receive an adequate answer to our 
suggestion. France must expect constantly to have 
to deal with the consequences of testing nuclear 
weapons in the South Pacific, and we have urged 
it to reassess the balance of its interests in the 
region. 

The strong community of interest which mem- 
bers of the South Pacific Forum share in environ- 
mental and security matters is clearly evident in 
the decision to endorse and open for signature the 
South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty — the treaty 
of Rarotonga. Many see the treaty as the Forum's 
most ambitious and far-reaching endeavour so far. 
Whatever the truth of that, the treaty shows that 
the Forum has come of age not only as the 
authentic and collective voice of our South Pacific 
region but as an actor able to make that voice 
clearly heard on the world stage. 

The treaty is widely recognised around the 
world as a significant measure. It has been 
welcomed by the international community, espe- 
cially at a time when the world has little to point 
to by way of progress on arms control and 
disarmament, and the Forum has been congratu- 
lated on it. The treaty reflects the deeply felt and 
long-standing concerns in our region about nuc- 
lear testing, the ocean-dumping of nuclear waste 
and the horizontal proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and commits parties to important obliga- 
tions in those areas. It also reflects, in the words of 
the preamble, the determination of the people of 
the South Pacific ‘that the bounty and beauty of 
the land and sea in their region shall remain the 
heritage of their peoples and their descendents in 
perpetuity to be enjoyed by all’. 

At the same time the treaty does not seek to 
undermine the factors that have created and 
sustained the very favourable security environ- 
ment which the South Pacific enjoys. On the 
contrary, it seeks to build on those factors by, for 
example, the provisions against nuclear weapons 
which will help to ensure that the South Pacific, 
unlike other parts of the world, does not in the 
future become a theatre for nuclear confrontation. 

Australia is encouraged by the many signs that 
the eight ratifications necessary to bring the treaty 
into force are not far off. Australia is itself moving 
quickly in that respect to make its own contribu- 
tion. We shall then be looking to major powers to 
reinforce the substantial achievements which the 
forum has made by acceding, in their own 
interest, as well as that of the countries of the 
South Pacific, to the protocols we shall be inviting 
them to sign. Australia also attaches importance to 
securing a convention for the protection and 
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development of the natural resources and en- 
vironment of the South Pacific region (the Sprep 
Convention) which would attract wide support 
within and outside this region. Sprep would, inter 
alia, address the issue of the sea-dumping of 
radioactive waste in the region. 

The one major issue that remains unresolved in 
the Sprep negotiations is how to address nuclear 
testing. We believe that the South Pacific nuclear 
free zone treaty does all that can be done on 
testing, and that to force this issue in the Sprep 
context, is both unnecessary and undesirable in 
that it would endanger the valuable consensus 


‘that has emerged on putting into place through 


Sprep an unqualified prohibition on radioactive 
waste dumping in the region. 

The most immediate of the developments 
which cause uncertainty in the South Pacific is a 
range of economic pressures felt to some extent or 
other by almost all island countries. Like Australia 
and New Zealand they are feeling the impact of 
the distortion in world trade. Unlike Australia and 
New Zealand, they must deal with complications 
which seriously aggravate their economic condi- 
tion. | mean such factors as their remoteness from 
world markets, the still-to-be developed transport 
and communication link between them, the nar- 
rowness of their resource base, diseconomies of 
scale and population pressures. It is for such 
reasons that aid from other countries and interna- 
tional organisations is such a potent factor in so 
many South Pacific economies. It follows from 
what I have said about how Australians feel about 
this region and the links between us, that Australia 
is committed to provide what assistance it can in 
this respect. We do this in various ways. We try to 
focus attention on the needs of our South Pacific 
colleagues in such organisations as the World 
Bank and the UN Development Program (UNDP). 

| have already mentioned our indicative plan- 
ning target of $300 million over a five year period. 
Our program is expressed in a number of different 
ways; export support, education and technologic- 
al training, projects such as the Technology 
Centre at this university, and so on. | do not want 
to speak about aid at any length. | mention it 
because it is such an important element in the 
attempts by countries in this region to overcome 
their special economic problems. We provide aid 
in this way because most Australians have a 
genuine concern to help those who are not as 
affluent and lucky as themselves. In addition — 
and to be absolutely candid about it — we feel 
that it is in our own interest to help our South 
Pacific neighbours in this way. 

The path to independence in the South Pacific 
has been almost uniquely peaceful and orderly, as 
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The Prime Minister of Fiji, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara opened his country’s biggest investment, export and tourist drive 


in Australia in Sydney on 30 April. The promotion, Fiji Expo ‘86, which ran for four days, was supported by the 
Governments of Fiji and Australia, the latter contributing $65 000. Pictured from left to right are: the Fiji 
Consul-General in Sydney, Mr Peter Thomson, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara and the President of the Business Council of 


Australia, Mr Robert White. (Promotion Australia photo). 


| have already pointed out. This has been a major 
reason for the fact that peace and order have, by 
and large, endured in the region since then. But 
the universal experience of history shows that 
economic strains can cause general social insta- 
bility. | hardly need to point out that this would be 
in the interest of nobody in the region. It is the 
Australian Government's firm policy, therefore, to 
recognise the crucial nature of economic inde- 
pendence of South Pacific countries and to do 
what it can to nurture this independence. 

It follows that our aid program, however useful 
it may be in the short-term, is only one of the 
elements in the pursuit of the main objective, 
effective economic growth — improving stan- 
dards of living of the island people, expanding 
options of island economies, enabling island 
countries to share in the dynamic growth of the 
larger Pacific region. 

This is why the Australian Prime Minister 
announced at the Forum meeting at Rarotonga last 
year that we would free up access to our markets 
for Forum Island Countries under the SPARTECA 
agreement. This means that, by and large, pro- 
ducts from Forum Island Countries can enter 
Australia duty-free with effect from 1 July this 
year. There are exceptions, such as goods covered 
by special sectoral policies which have been 
arranged to run until later dates. This includes 
textiles, clothing and footwear, passenger cars, 
steel and sugar. But we hope that the new 
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arrangements will encourage greater economic 
activity by our South Pacific neighbours. 


Another significant announcement by the Au- 
Stralian Prime Minister at Rarotonga was his 
proposal that the Closer Economic Relations (CER) 
agreement between Australia and New Zealand 
might be extended to include the Forum Island 
Countries. We look forward to discussing our 
proposal with out South Pacific neighbours and 
the possibilities as they see them for even closer 
economic relations and the crucial, longer-term 
objective of effective economic growth. In solidar- 
ity with our South Pacific colleagues, the Austra- 
lian Government wants to pursue this longer-term 
objective in the agreements we make for closer 
economic relations for instance, in visits such as 
mine, and whenever the opportunity offers, such 
as at the Forum meeting here in Suva later this 
year. 


We are helping in whatever way we can to 
achieve this objective for a reason that we think is 
eminently sensible. We share with all our South 
Pacific neighbours the desire to live in peace and 
prosperity , free from outside interference. We 
also share with our neighbours and recognise that 
the prerequisite for such a future is that the people 
who are our neighbours have a fulfilling and 
comfortable life. The Australian Government and 
the Australian people stand ready to do what they 
can to achieve this objective. 
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Australia-Nauru relations 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on Radio Nauru, in Nauru, on 13 May: 


| am pleased to be here in Nauru, and my wife and | have been honoured by the hospitality and 
friendliness of the Nauruan Government and people. As you know, | am visiting Nauru as part of a 


comprehensive tour which | am presently making o 


f eight Pacific island countries. While in Nauru, | am 


having detailed discussions on matters of mutual interest with your President, His Excellency Hammer 
DeRoburt, and also taking the opportunity to meet other leaders and a range of Nauruan people. 


Australia considers itself to be very much a part 
of the Pacific region, and we have close identity of 
interests with Pacific countries. Although we are 
allied to the United States under the ANZUS 
agreement, we have sought to play an indepen- 
dent and constructive role in the Pacific, as 
elsewhere in the world, and have worked to 
ensure that the Pacific region remains as free as 
possible of the great-power rivalries which have 
afflicted so much of the rest of the world. 


Australia and Nauru share a common concern 
about many of the issues which confront this 
region where we both live. In particular, we 
believe that all Pacific countries have a right to 
live in a stable and secure environment where 
their people can live healthy and productive lives. 
With this in mind, Australia and Nauru have 
worked together against nuclear testing and 
dumping in the region by outside powers. Austra- 
lia is presently preparing legislation to enable the 
ratification of the South Pacific nuclear free zone 
treaty, which was drawn up by Pacific Forum 
members and takes a significant stand against the 
stationing, storing or testing of nuclear devices of 
weapons, and the dumping of nuclear waste 
materials, in the Pacific region. We have also 
been working hard, with other Forum member 
countries, to encourage acceptance of the treaty 
by the nuclear weapon States. Australia has, in 
addition, been working closely with other Pacific 
countries in the negotiation of more equitable 
fisheries access arrangements with the United 
States. 


Australia and Nauru have a long-standing and 
historic association going back over many years. 
In particular the Nauruan phosphate industry, in 
which Australia has had a major involvement, has 
benefited Nauru financially and at the same time 
has been of great importance to Australian agri- 
culture. Broad-ranging contacts between the Nau- 
ruan and Australian people have contributed to 
the development of the close friendship and 
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Mrs Hayden, wife of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
Mrs De Roburt, wife of the President of Nauru, pictured 
at a function during Mr Hayden’s visit to Nauru in May. 
(Photo courtesy of the Australian High Commission, 
Nauru). 


understanding that exists today. | would note in 
particular the close links in the educational field, 
and, on a lighter note, our common interests in 
sport. Our two Governments co-operate closely in 
regional affairs, and Nauru is a valued partner in 
regional forums and activities. Australia very 
much appreciates the role which Nauru has 
played, and is continuing to play, in contributing 
to the development of regional communications 
through its air and shipping services. 


| look forward to the continuation of Australia’s 
constructive and co-operative relationship with 
the Nauruan Government and people in the years 
to come, and to a further development of the close 
dialogue and communication which has been 
such an important part of this relationship. 


| extend warm greetings to the people of Nauru 
from my wife and myself, on behalf of the 
Government and people of Australia, and wish 
you a happy and prosperous future. 


AFAR May 1986 
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Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Australia-Fiji Business Council 


in Sydney, on 1 May: 


Mr Prime Minister, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Thank you very much for asking me to leave the Great White Tomb down south to help you celebrate 
the launch of the Australia-Fiji Business Council. Being here tonight gives me the opportunity to pay my 
respects to Ratu Mara, Prime Minister of a senior member of the Pacific community and himself a 
distinguished regional leader and firm friend of Australia. It also allows me to salute and offer my best 
wishes to yet another of those developments which go to make the Pacific such an absorbing and 


exciting region to political and business leaders. 


From the earliest days of the 20th century, the 
Pacific has been given the reputation of having the 
potential to leap ahead of Europe, which has been 
the world’s economic focus for the past 300 years 
at least. Teddy Roosevelt, when he was President 
of the United States, told his compatriots: ‘The 
Atlantic era is now at the height of its develop- 
ment. The Pacific era destined to be the greatest of 
all, is just at its dawn.’ That was more than 80 
years ago. Only recently the U.S. Secretary of 
State, Mr George Shultz pointed out that the 
economic dynamism of the Pacific had become a 
model for the developing world, offering a unique 
and attractive vision of the future. The facts 
certainly support the vision. Everybody here will 
be aware of them. 

The opportunities for smaller island nations in 
the South Pacific to get involved in this dynamic 
process are limited. But it is the Australian 
Government’s view that development of the 
commercial options offering, plus a judicious 
contribution of effective aid, will be a great help 
towards rectifying this situation. We believe that 
ultimately it is economic growth — improving 
standards of living for their people and expanding 
options for their economies — which will be the 
basis for this development. We also believe that 
this growth will underpin social and political 
stability in the entire region. The point | make is 
that it is not just that Australia has obligations to 
assist growth among our neighbours, as a de- 
veloping country in a developing region. It is also 
in our own interest to do what we can to enable 
peace and stability all around us: a prospect that 
will be hard to achieve if the citizens of our island 
neighbours cannot have a fulfilling and comfort- 
able life. 

The Australian Government considers that, if 
we are to be seen to be playing our proper part in 
the South Pacific, we must try to ensure that our 
economic relationship with Fiji in particular be 
co-operative, successful and mutually beneficial. 
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This is the type of relationship that this Council 
intends to foster. 

Bilateral trade between us has been around the 
$200 million mark for some years. In the past, the 
trade balance has been heavily in Australia’s 
favour, about which the Government of Fiji has 
been understandably concerned. We cannot ex- 
pect balanced bilateral trade for its own sake. But 
it is pleasing to note that this particular imbalance 
has been quite substantially reduced over the past 
three years. The balance of trade on current 
account is believed to be in Fiji's favour. It is 
thought that, in 1984, Australian tourists contri- 
buted more than $90 million to the Fijian eco- 
nomy; there were negative investment flows of $5 
million compared with a positive flow of $11 
million in 1983; and aid flows of about $12 
million. It can be argued that, overall, Fiji benefits 
at least equally from our economic relationship. 
This is how it should be, and Australia remains 
committed to furthering the relationship to the 
benefit of both of us. 

At the Rarotonga meeting of the South Pacific 
Forum last year, the Prime Minister announced 
that we would free up access to our markets for 
Forum Island Countries (FIC) under the South 
Pacific Regional Trade and Economic Co- 
operation Agreement (SPARTECA). We have 
found since then that we can advance the 
implementation date for this new arrangement by 
six months. So, from July 1 this year, Forum Island 
Country products can enter Australia duty-free. 
There are exceptions, including textiles, clothing 
and footwear, passenger cars and sugar. But we 
hope that this liberalisation under SPARTECA will 
prove a significant step towards even closer 
economic relations between Australia and South 
Pacific nations. 

SPARTECA is especially important for the Fiji- 
Australia relationship, providing access to our 
market for products of Fiji's manufacturing indus- 
try. Indeed, | notice that Fijian products are 
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becoming increasingly competitive here, particu- 
larly in the apparel field. Despite the exclusion of 
the Textile, Clothing and Footwear (TCF) sector 
from the new SPARTECA arrangements, FIC do 
have a special TCF quota to ‘seed’ apparel exports 
to Australia. They also receive duty preferences 
which we do not give other developing countries. 
This special quota will be available again this 
year, next year and 1988 — until the end of our 
current TCF Plan, in fact. The post-1988 arrange- 
ments are being considered by the Industries 
Assistance Commission (IAC). 

Another significant development at Rarotonga 
last year was the proposal by Mr Hawke that the 
Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic Rela- 
tions Trade Agreement could be extended to 
include the Forum Island Countries. The Prime 
Minister emphasised that his proposal was in no 
way intended to be imposed on our neighbours 
but was offered as one of the options by which we 
could deal with longer-term issues of economic 
development. Australia and New Zealand officials 
have been working on a joint paper which 
discusses some of these options. The range under 
examination has been wide. Apart from the 
proposal to extend the Closer Economic Rela- 
tionship (CER) to FIC, the options include (for 
instance) a free trade arrangement and the idea of 
linking the SPARTECA, CER and the Papua New 
Guinea-Australia Trade and Commercial Rela- 
tions Agreement in a co-ordinated approach to the 
liberalisation of trade in the region. | have this 
week agreed that the joint paper will be presented 
for discussion with Forum Island Countries. We 
look forward to discussing our proposal with our 
Pacific friends and the possibilities as they see it 
for even closer and more harmonious and co- 
operative economic relations. 

Government activity, of course, is only one 
aspect of these relations. Governments can agree 
on the structures but it is the individual business 
contact that makes the structures work. This is 
why | appreciate the chance to be here tonight at 
the very beginnings of this Council. Examples 
abound of the value of such organisations in 
furthering not only trading and commercial links 
but also the possibilities of greater friendship with 
other nations. | know that my feelings about this 
are shared by my colleague, the Minister for 
Trade. | can say that the close co-operation that 
has grown up between other business councils 
and the relevant parts of the government appar- 
atus will continue with the Australia-Fiji Business 
Council. It will certainly be the case between the 
Council and the Departments of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade. 

| am glad to be here for a special reason. We are 
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Fijian handcraft presents a memorial to their past yet 
with immediate appeal and use today. Fans are used in 
many different ways; for keeping cool, for fanning the 
kitchen fire, for shade, for sun and rain and in dances. 
Most fans are made from coconut fronds and made 
throughout Fiji. (Photo courtesy of the High Commission 
of Fiji, Canberra). 


considering contacts this evening with a country 
which has been close to us in many ways for 
many years. Fiji is a senior member of the Pacific 
family. Many Australians swear by it as a place of 
calmness and friendliness and beauty. It is also a 
leading economy among our island neighbours, 
with a higher level of development, a wide range 
of agricultural, mineral and manufacturing capa- 
cities: an active trade entrepot for the region with 
a large and skilled workforce. And a highly 
significant proportion of the reason for all this 
must be the leadership shown over the years by 
Ratu Mara. | regret that his nation has once again 
been struck by a cyclone and heavy rains which 
have caused tragic loss of life and much material 
damage. Our thoughts are with our Fijian friends 
as they attack the task of reconstruction. | shall be 
in Fiji in a few weeks’ time as part of a major visit 
to several South Pacific neighbours. My visit will 
enable me to see at first hand some of the damage 
done by the cyclone and the effort which the Fiji 
Government is putting into recovery. It will also 
give me the opportunity to see at first hand what it 
is that has made Fiji a leading member of the 
Pacific community. 

It gives me great pleasure to congratulate the 
Australia-Fiji Business Council as it begins what | 
am confident will be a highly rewarding contact 
between Australia and one of its closest friends in 
the region. 


AFAR May 1986 
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Australia-China economic co-operation 


by Rodger Skivington'- 


Australia and China have embarked on long-term economic co-operation which Chinese leaders have 
described as a model for co-operation between countries at different levels of development and with 
different social systems. The mutual advantage of co-operation for the two countries’ respective 
economic strategies is highlighted by their geographical location. 


Australia’s and China’s economic goals will be 
one of the subjects for further discussion during 
the visit to China in May of the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke. Mr Hawke’s visit — his 
second in two years as Prime Minister — con- 
tinues the high-level visits by leaders from both 
countries which began when Premier Zhao 
Ziyang went to Australia in 1983. The present-day 
foundation of economic co-operation has been 
laid through the senior leaders’ visits. 

An underlying goal of Australian economic 
policy is to establish a more outward-looking 
industrial structure, to foster industries which are 
able to respond flexibly to changing market 
conditions and to take full advantage of interna- 
tional market opportunities. This has been under- 
pinned by the creation of a stable macro- 
economic environment directed at the promotion 
of strong growth, moderate inflation and good 
industrial relations. 

At the same time, China is carrying out econo- 
mic reforms to ensure sustained economic growth 
and the continuous improvement of the livelihood 
of its people. The ‘open door’ policy is aimed at 
strengthening co-operation in economic and other 
fields with other countries. During the seventh 
five-year plant (1986-90), China intends to step up 
the modernisation of its industries and the whole 
economy, and to improve efficiency. 

Australia can contribute to China’s modernisa- 
tion in a number of ways. Australian technology is 
at the world’s frontier in many areas, including 
parts of rural industry, large parts of mining and 
metal processing, and major parts of transport and 
communications. Enterprises in these areas have 
technological and managerial skills to contribute 
to China’s modernisation effort. 

Attention has focused, so far, on the closer 
integration of Australia’s and China’s economies 
in four main areas — the iron and steel, wool, 
transport and non-ferrous metals industries. 
Through a series of initiatives, the two govern- 
ments have committed themselves to developing 
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a long-term and comprehensive Strategy for ex- 
panding economic and technical relations. 


The initiatives are designed to meet important 
Chinese development goals and, at the same time, 
to gain access to trade with China for Australian 
business and industrial sectors. Growth in trade 
between the two countries during the past 36 
years has played an important role in economic 
co-operation. 

An agreement signed in 1973 confirmed that 
trade would take place under ‘most favoured 
nation’ conditions, supported the principle of 
long-term commodity agreements, encouraged 
the exchange of technology and provided for 
annual joint trade discussions. 


China has become a major trading partner for 
Australia, rising from the 10th to the fifth most 
important export market at the end of 1984-85. 
Exports to China grew from $62.8 million in 
1972-73 to $1056 million in 1984-85. They have 
fluctuated with seasonal conditions causing varia- 
tions in the wheat trade, but have grown strongly 
in the past two years. Australia’s imports from 
China have also grown significantly. They in- 
creased from $49.9 million to $376.6 million over 
the 13-year period. 


Australia’s exports to China are dominated by 
six bulk processed or unprocessed commodities 
— wheat, wool, iron ore and concentrates and 
iron or steel ingots, aluminium and unworked 
aluminium alloys, zinc alloys and raw sugar. 
Together, they make up 88 per cent of exports. 


Textiles, clothing and footwear are responsible 
for about half of Australia’s imports from China. 
The remaining imports are highly diversified and 
include machinery, travel goods, chemicals, 
occasionally crude petroleum oils, tea, toys and 
sporting goods, fruit and vegetables. The major 
increases in Australian exports between 1983-84 
and 1984-85 were iron ore and concentrates and 
iron or steel ingots. The main rises in Australian 
imports of Chinese products during the same 
period were crude petroleum oils, fruit and 
vegetables, tea, travel goods, clothing and acces- 
sories, and prams, games and sporting goods. 
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But the raw statistics do not complete the 
picture of the trade balance which lies in Austra- 
lia’s favour. Australia ranks third to Japan and the 
United States as a source of tourists to China. The 
increasing number of Australian tourists, drawing 
closer to 100 000 a year —- makes a significant 
contribution to China’s foreign exchange earn- 
ings. Nor do the trade figures recognise the foreign 
exchange advantages to China of Australia’s 
substantial trading relationship with Hong Kong. 
Half of this involves the re-export of Chinese 
goods to Australia. 

However, recognising China's legitimate con- 
cern about the imbalance of trade, Australia has 
taken action to ensure there is a balance of 
bilateral trading opportunities. Through the China 
Action Plan, implemented shortly after Premier 
Zhao's visit to Australia in 1983, ways are being 
explored of improving opportunities for China in 
Australia’s import market. 

To assist China to gain access to Australian 
markets, Australia committed itself to an import 
assistance program for China in 1984. Four types 
of assistance were involved: 

@ financial support and expert advice to assist 
China to conduct a series of displays; 

@ marketing seminars in China explaining how to 
sell to Australia; 

è an agent contact program involving interviews 
with key importers of Chinese products to 
determine what further assistance they require 
to boost sales of Chinese products; 

è specialised market research, involving seven 
major studies covering spices, textiles, automo- 
tive accessories, household electrical goods, 
rubber and rubber products, children’s wear 
and men’s wear. 

China is also in a good position to take 
advantage of Australia’s ongoing program of 
import liberalisation, especially within the 
arrangements for textiles, clothing and footwear. 
With a limited market in Australia of 15.75 million 
people, China understands that a complete ba- 
lance of trade will take time to achieve. But 
Australia’s process of modernisation and structu- 
ral change will offer expanding market opportuni- 
ties in which China will be well placed to share. 

The modernisation of Australia now and in 
decades to come will provide increasing opportu- 
nities for exports of the light industrial products, 
which are a major focus of China’s industrial 
modernisation. There is also room for increased 
Australian investment in joint ventures in China. 
These can contribute directly to foreign exchange 
and can also assist in the development of China's 
export capacity, both to supply Australia and to 
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supply third countries. Between 1982 and 1985, 
Australian and Chinese enterprises signed agree- 
ments on more than 20 joint ventures. Negotia- 
tions on about half of them were completed last 
year. 

The joint ventures cover a wide range of 
activities including production of household 
washing machines, steel tubing, household furni- 
ture, carpets, dehydrated foods, herbs and spices, 
stainless steel household appliances, soap, elec- 
trical switchboards, and direct air services, quar- 
rying, mineral exploration, cold storage, shipping 
and pineapples. 

Opportunities for larger-scale investment in 
steelmaking in China came under the close 
scrutiny of major Australian companies during the 
visit of an investment mission in March. Trade and 
investment links between the two countries took a 
major step forward in February when the China 
international Trust and Investment Corporation 
(CITIC) signed a purchase agreement to take a 10 
per cent equity — worth $100 million — in the 
Portland aluminium smelter joint venture project 
in the Australian State of Victoria. Discussions on 
the financial arrangements are continuing but, 
when they are completed, it will be China’s first 
participation in a major Australian development 
project. CITIC is to establish an office in Australia 
which will evaluate further investment opportuni- 
ties in Australia. 

The resumption of the Bank of China’s opera- 
tions in Australia this year — after a break of 13 
years — should also provide momentum to the 
development of the commercial relationship be- 
tween the two countries. An important feature of 
economic co-operation has been the closer de- 
velopment of relations between Australian and 
Chinese businessmen. Through the annual China- 
Australia Senior Executive Forum, which first met 
in Beijing in 1984, Australia’s top businessmen 
and their Chinese counterparts are gaining a 
deeper insight into and better understanding of 
each other’s systems, practices and experiences. 

Last year, to provide a firm infrastructure for 
future trade and economic dealings, Australia and 
China began a legal exchange program with 
emphasis on trade and business law. The extent of 
Australia’s and China’s economic co-operation, as 
it develops, is widening to embrace the interna- 
tional sphere. Australia is pleased to welcome 
China as a member of the Asian Development 
Bank. 

it is also keen to work with China in forums for 
discussions on international trade issues. This 
includes strong support for China's recently 
announced plans to resume membership of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
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The consular function 


by lan Tricks" 


THE CONSULAR FUNCTION 


With the great increase in the number of Australians travelling overseas, the consular function is 
attracting a greater amount of notice by the Australian public, due largely to press and television. Many 
tourists need help and it is to the consul, in his role of assisting Australian citizens, that they turn when 
they encounter problems in foreign countries. Problems occur frequently and may be about travel 
documents, airline tickets, lost or stolen property, banking or commercial transactions, illness and other 
emergencies, or just coping with a foreign environment. 


The consular function has a long and honour- 
able history. The earliest use of the word ‘consul’ 
appears to have been in ancient Rome when two 
consuls shared the highest ordinary magistracy of 
the Republic for several centuries before the birth 
of Christ. Elected by the people for a one year term 
they were, to quote the Encyclopedia Britannica 
‘in a very real sense the heads of State, they 
commanded the army, presided over the Senate, 
executed its decrees and represented the State in 
foreign affairs.’ History records that somewhat 
later the Roman emperor Caligula elevated his 
favourite horse to the rank of consul but the nature 
of the horse’s contribution to the consular func- 
tion is not clear. The modern office of consul 
derives from magistrates in mediaeval Italy and 
France who were charged with the settlement of 
trade disputes. With the growth of trade, agents 
often styled consuls were appointed in foreign 
countries to facilitate trade and commercial deal- 
ings. By the beginning of the 19th century, this 
system had been developed universally and the 
French practice was adopted. A number of 
agreements had been drawn up over the years to 
regular consular activities but not until 1963 was 
the consular function defined by the Vienna 
Convention on Consular Relations, which gave 
form and system in this area as the Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations of 1961 did 
for diplomatic relations between States. 

The Vienna Convention on Consular Relations, 
given effect in Australian legislation by the Consu- 
lar Privileges and Immunities Act of 1972, and 
ratified by Australia the following year, provides 
for four classes of heads of consular posts (career 
consuls) — consuls-general, consuls, vice- 


t. Jan Tricks is Executive Officer, Consular Policy 
Section, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 

2. The Convention also provides for the position of 
honorary consul. A number of countries appoint 
these; Australia has not done so but it receives 
honorary consuls representing other countries. They 
are normally nationals of the receiving State and their 
appointment and recognition takes place as for career 
consuls. Their functions are, however, generally more 
limited than those of career consuls. 
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consuls and consular agents and it lists their 
functions (in Article 5) as follows: 


(a) protecting in the receiving State the in- 
terests of the sending State and of its 
nationals, both individuals and bodies 
corporate, within the limits permitted by 
international law; 


(b) furthering the development of commercial, 
economic, cultural and scientific relations 
between them in accordance with the 
provisions of the present Convention; 


(c) ascertaining by all lawful means conditions 
and developments in the commercial, eco- 
nomic, cultural and scientific life of the 
receiving State, reporting thereon to the 
Government of the sending State and 
giving information to persons interested; 


(d) issuing passports and travel documents to 
nationals of the sending State, and visas or 
appropriate documents to persons wishing 
to travel to the sending State; 

(e) helping and assisting nationals, both indi- 
viduals and bodies corporate, of the send- 
ing State; 

(f} acting as notary and civil registrar and in 
Capacities of a similar kind, and performing 
certain functions of an administrative na- 
ture, provided that there is nothing contrary 
thereto in the laws and regulations of the 
receiving State; 


ig) safeguarding the interests of nationals, both 
individuals and bodies corporate, of the 
sending State in cases of succession mortis 
causa in the territory of the receiving State, 
in accordance with the laws and regula- 
tions of the receiving State; 

(h) safeguarding, within the limits imposed by 
the laws and regulations of the receiving 
State, the interests of minors and other 
persons lacking full capacity who are 
nationals of the sending State, particularly 
where any guardianship or trusteeship is 
required with respect to such persons; 


(i) subject to the practices and procedures 
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obtaining in the receiving State, represent- 
ing or arranging appropriate representation 
for nationals of the sending State before the 
tribunals and other authorities of the re- 
ceiving State, for the purpose of obtaining, 
in accordance with the laws and regula- 
tions of the receiving State, provisional 
measures for the preservation of the rights 
and interests of these nationals, where, 
because of absence or any other reason, 
such nationals are unable at the proper 
time to assume the defence of their rights 
and interests; 

(j) transmitting judicial and extra-judicial 
documents or executing letters rogatory or 
commissions to take evidence for the 
courts of the sending State in accordance 
with international agreements in force or, 
in the absence of such international agree- 
ments, in any other manner compatible 
with the laws and regulations of the receiv- 
ing State; 

ik) exercising rights of supervision and inspec- 
tion provided for in the laws and regula- 
tions of the sending State in respect of 
vessels having the nationality of the send- 
ing State, and of aircraft registered in that 
State, and in respect of their crews; 

(I) extending assistance to vessels and aircraft 
mentioned in sub-paragraph (k) of this 
article and to their crews, taking statements 
regarding the voyage of a vessel, examin- 
ing and stamping the ship’s papers, and, 
without prejudice to the powers of the 
authorities of the receiving State, conduct- 
ing investigations into any incidents which 
occurred during the voyage, and settling 
disputes of any kind between the master, 
the officers and the seamen in so far as this 
may be authorized by the laws and regula- 
tions of the sending State; 

performing any other functions entrusted to 

a consular post by the sending State which 

are not prohibited by the laws and regula- 

tions of the receiving State or to which no 
objection is taken by the receiving State or 
which are referred to in the international 
agreements in force between the sending 

State and the receiving State. 

Within the Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs the consular function is extensively 
documented in consular instructions, consular 
circulars and a consular handbook. The standard 
of consular assistance correlates very highly with 
the standard of training given and a full-time 
Consular Training Officer is on strength to con- 
duct regular two-week basic training courses for 
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(1) officers proceeding to their first consular 
posting, (2) officers having had consular experi- 
ence, who believe that they would benefit from 
refresher training before their next posting and (3) 
officers with a principally political function who 
will have some consular responsibility at their 
next post. Courses seek to teach practical skills, 
and emphasise case studies and inspections of 
institutions like hospitals and prisons where con- 
sular cases overseas are frequently to be found. 

Within the Consular and Passports Branch, the 
consular function is divided into two closely- 
related sections, Consular Operations and Consu- 
lar Policy. The Operations Section is concerned 
primarily with taking steps in Australia, in close 
communication with posts, to secure the welfare 
of Australians overseas and if necessary of com- 
panies operating overseas but incorporated in 
Australia. Welfare can be defined, according to 
the Oxford English Dictionary, as ‘well-being’ and 
most of a consul’s activities are concerned with 
the well-being of Australians living in, or visiting, 
his area of consular jurisdiction. Australians 
generally have very high expectations of the 
support to be provided by their consuls and many 
express these expectations in firm demands for 
assistance which may be beyond the level in- 
tended by the Australian Government. Very often, 
however, some guidance by the consul can lead 
to an application of self-help which overcomes 
the problem. Welfare situations are varied — 
some are as simple as a word of advice on a local 
situation but others can become extremely com- 
plex and time-consuming. Some of these involve 
iliness, either physical or mental, which requires 
prompt hospitalisation and liaison with family and 
medical authorities in Australia and overseas on 
treatment needed and financial arrangements to 
be made by the family. 

Medical evacuation to Australia or some other 
centre may be necessary. Scheduled airline ser- 
vices are used if possible and if the airline 
concerned insists a medical escort will be 
arranged. In the Pacific area the Department may 
work with RAAF authorities to provide evacuation 
if commercial facilities are not available or if they 
would be too slow for the patient's safety. 

Deaths of Australian citizens occur overseas 
from time to time and similarly very prompt action 
is called for by the consul so that all necessary 
arrangements can be made as the family requests 
and without undue distress. Hijackings and other 
terrorist acts as well as natural disasters add to the 
incidents which can cause injury or death over- 
seas. 

Travellers sometimes find themselves in finan- 
cial difficulties, due to theft or loss of cash or 
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travellers’ cheques or because of improvident 
budgeting. In limited circumstances a small relief 
advance can be given on a loan basis by the 
consul to help the traveller to seek assistance for 
himself. Commercial banking channels are used 
whenever possible but if these are unsatisfactory 
the consul may arrange for funds to be lodged by 
family or friends with the Department in Australia 
to be transmitted to the post for distribution to the 
distressed traveller in local currency. 

The Department receives quite a number of 
enquiries from concerned relatives as to the 
whereabouts of Australian travellers overseas. 
These are often the result of vague itineraries and 
insufficient communication by travellers with 
families at home. Posts believed to be in the area 
of travel are asked for information by the Depart- 
ment and lengthy investigations may result. 

Not infrequently an Australian overseas lets a 
consul know that he believes that the Australian 
Government should fund his return to Australia, 
usually as soon as possible. The consul’s task here 
is to point out that, contrary to the belief of many, 
repatriation is not a right and that official funds for 
this purpose are provided only in limited cir- 
cumstances and on a repayable basis only. The 
enquirer is encouraged to consider and explore 
other avenues of financial assistance and in many 
cases private sources are found to be available. 

Australian prisoners in foreign countries repre- 
sent a special welfare situation. Over 100 Austra- 
lians are at present in overseas jails, about 75 per 
cent of them on drug charges and about half in 
South East Asia, particularly in Thailand and 
Malaysia. Consular officers monitor their welfare 
from the time of arrest if requested by the prisoner, 
visit them regularly in jail, are represented at court 
hearings and report back to the Department on 
their welfare. Australians generally have tended to 
believe, at least before the publicity given to the 
unfortunate case of Chambers and Barlow, sent- 
enced to death for drug possession in Malaysia, 
that they enjoyed an exemption from the laws of 
foreign countries which they visited. It is now 
more widely realised that an alien entering a 
foreign State becomes responsible to that State for 
all acts committed within its territory. Recent 
cases have also made clear that Australia is unable 
to intervene in the legal process of any other 
country, so that any appeal for clemency will 
normaily need to be deferred to a time following 
the completion of that process. The consul conse- 
quently cannot secure the release of an Australian 
from jail or gain favoured treatment for him but he 
is competent to ensure that the Australian receives 
treatment not inferior to that received by local 
nationals in jail. 
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As well as the intensely human situations 
coming under the general heading of welfare, 
consular operations encompass various legal acts 
to assist both Australians overseas and nationals of 
the foreign country having legal business with 
Australia. Such acts include authentication and 
witnessing of signatures, administering oaths and 
affirmations and taking of declarations. The con- 
sul will transmit legal documents executed in 
Australia which can be enforced in his territory. 
He may be appointed as a marriage officer to 
perform marriage ceremonies in certain situations 
and he may provide certificates relating to mar- 
riages and deaths in his territory to secure their 
registration in Australia. The consul may register 
the birth of a child born to an Australian parent 
overseas and following recent legislation he may 
take action to have the death of an Australian 
overseas registered in Australia. Previously this 
could not be done and problems affecting wills 
and estates arose. 


In close association with the consular function 
of assisting Australians the consul may issue and 
replace travel documents. Passports are the most 
significant of these and their issue and prior 
checking of documentation represents a sizeable 
investment of his time. 


Other functions include registration of ships, 
and the provision of advice on matters as diverse 
as Australian aviation, customs, exchange control 
and health and quarantine matters. At overseas 
posts where the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs is not represented the consul is also 
responsible for the issue of visas to foreign 
nationals for travel to Australia. 


Until 1984 one Consular Section handled the 
practical matter of resolution of day-to-day oper- 
ational problems overseas as well as the consid- 
eration of policy aspects. Policy naturally evolves 
when experience shows a solution to be appropri- 
ate, practicable and lasting in effect and the 
Consular Instructions are the most notable evi- 
dence of the sound policy and practice that 
resulted. Sheer commonsense, however, dictated 
that the less urgent policy issues would be 
deferred when the pressure of practical problems 
mounted. This pressure was building up steadily 
during the 1970s with the very significant increase 
in the number of Australians travelling overseas, 
many of them first-time travellers inexperienced in 
coping with unfamiliar environments and prone, 
as a group, to incidents needing consular in- 
tervention. The implications of the situation were 
considered during the Joint Management Review 
of Consular Functions in the early 1980s and the 
result was the setting up in 1984 of a Consular 
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Policy Section to concentrate, in close consulta- 
tion with the Operations Section, on policy issues. 
Many of the projects upon which the new section 
has worked have been long-standing ones for 
which resources were not available earlier. One 
of these is the matter of Australian ex-POWs who 
claim that they were interned in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps during World War II in contravention 
of the 1929 Geneva Convention on the treatment 
of POWs. They claim recognition of their intern- 
ment by the Australian Government as well as 
financial compensation. At the direction of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs an interdepartmental 
committee, chaired by the Director, Consular 
Policy Section, has considered options for an early 
settlement and a report has been made to the 
Minister. Another long-standing matter now being 
considered is that of Australian citizens who claim 
that they have had property taken into State 
control by foreign countries and who wish the 
Australian Government to seek compensation for 
them. Many hundreds of such claims exist and 
they raise complex legal issues. An interdepart- 
mental working group is considering this matter. 

Informal preliminary approaches by several of 
our overseas posts have produced the encourag- 
ing response that a number of foreign govern- 
ments are prepared to consider a property Com- 
pensation treaty with Australia. Such a 


government-to-government agreement is neces- 


sary before the Australian Government can 
approach another Government to espouse indi- 
vidual claims in bulk. The negotiation of any 
treaty may take a considerable time but it is hoped 
that Australian citizens will benefit in due course. 


Another policy project currently under consid- 
eration is the opening of discussions with a 
number of East European countries on the signing 
of a consular agreement with Australia. It is hoped 
that the establishment of formal consular relations 
with these countries would facilitate the resolu- 
tion of consular issues, particularly those concern- 
ing dual nationality. Many Australians possess 
dual nationality and this can severely limit Austra- 
lian consular assistance when the dual national is 
in the country of his other nationality. While 
Australia prefers its citizens to have one national- 
ity only, and removes the citizenship of any 
Australian intentionally acquiring another 
citizenship, it cannot deprive its new citizens of 
pre-existing nationality (e.g. Greek migrants who 
later become naturalised Australians) or others of 
a second nationality acquired by descent. Many 
problems arise because of this and a discussion 
paper on the subject was prepared and distributed 
in 1985 to focus attention on the complex issues 
involved. 


For historical and geographical reasons the 
United Kingdom provides consular assistance to 
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The then Australian Charge d'Affaires, Mr Anthony Ordish, enquiring about the location of a sick and stranded 


Australian trekker 11 000 feet up in the Himalayas, near Lukla, on the trail to the Everest Base Camp. (Photo courtesy 


of Mr Anthony Ordish). 
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Australians in many areas where Australia is not 
represented. Australia provides consular assist- 
ance to British nationals in some Pacific and South 
East Asian areas. Under a Commonwealth Con- 
vention Australia provides consular services with- 
in Australia, including the issue of visas, on behalf 
of the following countries — Antigua and Barbu- 
da, Belize, Commonwealth of Dominica, Gam- 
bia, Ghana, Kiribati, Malawi, St. Christopher and 
Nevis, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and the Grenadines, 
Sierra Leone, Solomon Islands and Zimbabwe. 


Since a 1975 agreement between the two 
governments Australia has carried out consular 
services for citizens of Papua New Guinea in 
countries outside PNG where Australia is repre- 
sented but where PNG has no representation. 
Australia also issues visas for New Zealand in 
Buenos Aires. This practice of consular sharing is 
being extended and Australia is now discussing 
with Canada the performance of consular func- 
tions on behalf of Canada in Bali and Honolulu, 
while Canada would act on Australia’s behalf in 
Oslo and Tunis. 


Prisoner welfare has been a major concern in 
the policy area. A discussion paper entitled 
‘Australian prisoners abroad — the consular 
responsibility’ was prepared and distributed in 
1985 to all posts and interested bodies such as the 
Australian Institute of Criminology and police 
authorities. This paper has complemented the 
guidelines laid down in the Consular Instructions 
by introducing a consideration of the philosophy 
of modern prisoner welfare. 


In the important field of prisoner health it has 
been arranged that ‘Medicare’ cover be extended 
to Australians in jail overseas, to ensure that no 
prisoner suffers inadequate medical treatment 
because of difficulties in payment for services 
rendered by medical practitioners. Another aspect 
of prisoner welfare under review is that of prisoner 
transfer. A number of countries have signed 
agreements whereby, under certain conditions, 
their nationals serving prison sentences overseas 
may be repatriated to serve part of their sentence 
at home. The possibility of Australia taking part in 
this international transfer scheme is at present 
under consideration by the Standing Committee of 
Attorneys-General which represents the Federal 
Government and States, as prisons in Australia are 
under State control. 


One further consular function being carried out 
is the provision of advice and warnings to 
travellers. For over ten years passports have been 
issued with an accompanying booklet ‘Hints to 
Australian travellers’ which contains in easily 
portable form useful tips on the preservation of 
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Front cover design of ‘Hints for Australian travellers’, a 
Department of Foreign Affairs publication. 


person and possessions overseas. A pamphlet 
specifically warning travellers against becoming 
involved with drugs overseas is being prepared for 
distribution as travellers depart from airports. A 
detachable ‘guide to trouble-free travel overseas’ 
was released in the January 1986 issue of ‘The 
Australian Women’s Weekly’ and discussions are 
being held with QANTAS on the production of a 
short drug warning film to be shown on flights 
leaving Australia. A newsletter providing informa- 
tion on matters of current interest relating to 
consular and passport matters is issued to travel 
agents twice a year. 

In addition to a comprehensive knowledge of 
Australian consular policy and practice, the ideal 
consul possesses qualities of maturity, tact, com- 
monsense, patience, compassion and sensitivity, 
together with a personality which relates well to 
other people. Some of the situations which occur 
overseas cannot be fully anticipated by estab- 
lished procedures and so initiative and boldness 
may also come into play. While perhaps few of 
Australia’s consular officers possess all these 
characteristics, many possess sufficient of them to 
provide a standard of service which bears favour- 
able comparison with any other consular service 
in the world. 
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Intergovernmental Committee for Migration: 35 years of 
assistance to refugees and migrants 


by James L. Carlin’ 


Background and introduction 


in the aftermath of World War Hl, one of the major problems facing Europe was how it would deal 
with a massive population of displaced persons and refugees. Against a backdrop of economic 
dislocation, severely reduced industrial capacity and changing political structures, it was clear that an 
equitable and durable solution to the problems of the millions of persons displaced as a result of that 
conflict could not come from Europe alone. Broad international assistance was urgently required. 

Recognising this fact, the General Assembly of the newly-formed United Nations decided in 1946 to 
create a non-permanent specialised agency, the International Refugee Organisation (IRO), tasked with 
providing legal protection, care and maintenance in situ, and assistance in the form of repatriation or 
resettlement for a displaced population whose size was unprecedented in world history. At a later stage, 
the IRO also absorbed responsibility for tracing missing persons. 


By 1985, the situation in Europe had evolved 
considerably: the foundations for economic re- 
covery had been laid; over one million refugees 
had been resettled; and numerous displaced 
persons camps had been closed. The problem had 
not been solved, given that over half a million 
displaced persons were still in camps awaiting 
local integration, resettlement or repatriation, but 
it now was seen particularly by donor nations in a 
different context. As a result, it was decided to 
dissolve the IRO. Care and maintenance activities 
devolved to the asylum countries themselves and 
to private organisations, with the IRO’s remaining 
responsibilities to be divided among other orga- 
nisations. Thus, the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) was 
created essentially to deal with legal protection, 
although a role for it in the co-ordination of social 
and welfare assistance to refugees also was 
recognised. The tracing service was taken over by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC). Yet a gap remained to be filled: that of 


1. james L. Carlin is the Director-General of the 
Geneva-based Intergovernmental Committee for 
Migration (ICM). involved in the field of migration 
since 1946, Mr Carlin first served with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency (1946-47) 
and later with the International Refugee Organization 
(1947-52) and ICM (1952-1963). From 1963 to 1979, 
he worked for the United States Government in 
refugee and migration affairs, including a period of 
five years as a Deputy Assistant Secretary in the 
Department of State. Having assumed his present 
position in 1979, he was re-appointed by ICM 
member governments to a second five-year term 
beginning in 1984. 
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assistance in the orderly migration of the signifi- 
cant population still in need of resettlement. 

As the majority of the remaining camp inhabi- 

tants wished to be resettled, and this solution had 
been a bone of contention in the General Assem- 
bly’s debates and in the IRO, it was proposed to 
create a migration organisation outside the 
framework of the United Nations to deal with this 
issue. As a result, the Government of Belgium, 
acting upon a suggestion by the United States, 
convened an international conference which met 
in Brussels from 26 November to 5 December 
1951. Representatives of 19 governments were 
accredited to the conference, with eight others 
attending as observers. Australia, which had been 
a founder and strong supporter of the IRO, was an 
active participant and played a key role in the 
discussions there. 

in their deliberations at Brussels, 16 founding 

members, including Australia, decided to create a 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe open to 
membership by governments attracted to the 
principle of free movement of persons. This new 
organisation, bearing the rather ironic acronym of 
PICOME, began operations in February 1952. 
Later in the same hyear, the members resolved to 
adopt a new name — The Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) — with 
effect as from 15 November 1952. A formal 
constitution, drawn up in 1953, came into force 
on 30 November 1952 and described ICEM’s 
essential purpose and functions as follows: 

(a) ‘to make arrangements for the transport of 
migrants, for whom existing facilities are 
inadequate and who could not otherwise be 
moved, from certain European countries 
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having surplus populations to countries 
overseas which offer opportunities for 
orderly immigration, consistent with the 
policies of the countries concerned. 

(b) ‘to promote the increase of the volume of 
migration from Europe by providing, at the 
request of and in agreement with the 
governments concerned, services in the 
processing, reception, first placement and 
settlement of migrants which other interna- 
tional organisations are not in a position to 
supply, and such other assistance to this 
purpose as is in accord with the aims of the 
Committee.’ 

First as PICOME and later as ICEM, it was 
specifically stated that the signatories agreed that 
refugees would be among the migrants for whom 
resettlement arrangements could be made, 
although the organisation’s mandate was in no 
sense limited to that group. This no doubt was a 
reflection of pragmatism required by the post-war 
situation of a large surplus population in Europe 
comprised of refugees, displaced persons and 
unemployed or underemployed nationals. Over 
the years, however, this has served as the basis for 
the evolution of an organisation whose mandate 
allows it to serve the international community in a 
variety of circumstances which could not have 
been foreseen in 1951. 

Time and again, this flexibility has proven its 
usefulness as the international community has 
been called upon to fashion appropriate responses 
in the face of major new flows of refugees or other 
persons in need of international assistance in the 
form of resettlement. Increasingly, following poli- 
tical changes throughout the world, member 
States turned to ICEM to provide its technical and 
operational assistance on an ad hoc basis in order 
to deal with emergent crises outside the organisa- 
tion’s original European area of operations: 
whether through airlifts for the population of 
Asian origin expelled from Uganda, resettlement 
of Chilean political detainees, or assistance in the 
resettlement processing of Indo-Chinese refugees, 
ICEM responded to those calls rapidly and effi- 
ciently. As a result, and in recognition of the 
global scope of ICEM’s activities, the governing 
bodies resolved in 1980 that, for practical pur- 
poses, the organisation would henceforth be 
called the Intergovernmental Committee for 
Migration (ICM). 

Thus, whether as PICOME, ICEM or ICM, the 
organisation since its inception has borne the 
same broad mandate to assist in the processing 
and movement of migrants without distinction as 
to their legal status — whether refugees, displaced 
persons, asylum seekers or nationals — in the 
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countries in which they found themselves. The 
sole limitations imposed were that such assistance 
be provided only to persons whose needs in this 
regard were not already being met by other 
international organisations, and that ICM’s actions 
be consonant with the policies of the countries 
concerned. it is within this framework that ICM 
has operated for 35 years, assisting over 3.6 
million persons, including some 2.6 million re- 
fugees, to resettle in 126 countries around the 
world. 


Structure 


Since 1952, ICM has functioned within the 
same basic structure laid down in its original 
Constitution, i.e., the governing bodies on the one 
hand, and the Administration on the other. First 
among the former is the Council, composed of all 
member States and including as observers govern- 
ments, United Nations bodies and other interna- 
tional governmental and non-governmental orga- 
nisations whose applications to participate in 
Council sessions, without the right to vote, have 
been accepted by that body. As the supreme 
policy-making organ of ICM, the Council normal- 
ly meets annually in November to provide overall 
guidance to the Administration and to review and 
approve the organisation’s program and budget. 
Its work is prepared by an Executive Committee 
comprising nine member States elected for a 
one-year term by the full Council. All other ICM 
member States hold observer status in the Execu- 
tive Committee, participation in which is not, 
however, open to governments and organisations 
holding observer status to the Council. This 
affords the Executive Committee the possibility for 
discussion in camera and among members only in 
order to prepare recommendations for the Coun- 
cil’s consideration. The Executive Committee is 
required by the Constitution to meet before each 
Council session but, in addition, may be re- 
quested to convene in special session in specific 
circumstances. In recent years, the common 
practice has been for the Council to request such 
special Executive Committee sessions annually, in 
Spring, and has delegated certain of its powers 
with respect to mid-term review of the program 
and budget to that body. 

Under the Constitution, the Council has the 
right to create sub-committees as may be required 
for the smooth functioning of the organisation. 
Currently, two such bodies exist. The first — the 
sub-committee on budget and finance — is 
composed of five member States elected annually 
by the Council and is entrusted with technical 
preparations on budgetary issues for the Executive 
Committee and, through it, for the Council. 
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Representatives to this sub-committee, usually 
experts in the field, do not enter into consideration 
of policy. A second sub-committee of the whole, 
concerned with the co-ordination of transport, 
may meet upon request of the Council or of a 
minimum of three member States. Its mandate is 
to discuss technical aspects of ICM’s transporta- 
tion arrangements and report thereon to the 
Council, either directly or through the Executive 
Committee. After a hiatus of four years, the 
sub-committee on the co-ordination of transport 
was requested by the Council in November 1985 
to resume its annual sessions. 

The second component of the organisation's 
structure is, of course, the Administration, headed 
by a Director-General and consisting of Head- 
quarters and various field missions. Reflecting the 
operational orientation of ICM’s activities, staff 
levels currently are in a ratio of five in the field for 
every employee at Headquarters. For the same 
reason, however, numerical staff strength con- 
tinually expands and contracts depending upon 
program needs. At present, ICM employs some 
800 persons worldwide in its network of 40 offices 
located on five continents. A total of 131 persons 
are based at ICM’s Geneva Headquarters. 

The costs for all of 1CM’s activities are encom- 
passed in a single annual budget which, neverthe- 
less, contains two distinct components. The admi- 
nistrative part, providing for the basic structure of 
the organisation including staff and overhead 
expenses at Headquarters and in field missions in 
member countries, is financed by assessed con- 
tributions from member States. The operational 
part of the budget covers all program activities, 
including additional staff required and office costs 
in non-member countries. All funding for the 
operational budget is provided on a voluntary 
basis by governments and organisations which 
benefit from ICM’s infrastructure and services. For 
1986, the total ICM budget surpasses U.S.$100 
million, of which slightly over U.S.$9 million are 
dedicated to the administrative part of the budget 
and the rest attributed to the operational part. 


Program activities 


As noted earlier, ICM’s mandate is broadly 
defined, encompassing a wide spectrum of poten- 
tial activities within the overall field of migration. 
Over time, the relative mix of programs benefit- 
ting refugees on the one hand and other migrants 
on the other has fluctuated considerably. In 
addition, the geographical reach of these activities 
has expanded and the type of programming has 
adapted to evolving world conditions as well as to 
the changing policies and needs of participating 
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governments. What has not varied, however, is 
ICM’s ability to respond to the needs of both 
refugees and migrants in search of resettlement 
opportunities. In this regard, it may be useful by 
way of historical background to review some of 
ICM’s past actions before proceeding to a descrip- 
tion of its present programs and future prospects. 


Refugee and humanitarian resettlement 
programs 


One of the twin pillars of ICM’s activities 
always has been assistance, in close collaboration 
with the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), voluntary agencies and gov- 
ernments, in the third-country resettlement of 
refugees for whom no other option was available. 
This was one of the major reasons for ICM’s 
creation, in response to a phenomenon which the 
world hoped would be temporary. Sadly, time and 
bitter experience have indicated that refugee 
flows, and the concomitant need in many inst- 
ances for third-country resettlement, have become 
a feature of life in the 20th century as in no other. 

In 1956, as resettlement of the remaining 
population displaced by the war was winding 
down, came the Budapest uprising, its suppres- 
sion, and the large-scale exodus of Hungarian 
refugees. The Government of Austria, suddenly 
faced with a massive influx which, before it 
ended, resulted in some 180000 of the two 
hundred thousand persons who fled Hungary 
arriving on Austrian soil, appealed to the interna- 
tional community for assistance. The response 
was immediate, with ICM organising resettlement 
activities and the League of Red Cross societies 
providing care and maintenance, and UNHCR 
assuming responsibility for protection. 

This was the first instance of ICM being called 
upon to become rapidly operational in response 
to an emerging refugee crisis; rising to the 
occasion, ICM set into place an expanded screen- 
ing and processing apparatus which permitted the 
first departures for resettlement two days after the 
initial appeal was received. ICM had been fortun- 
ate to have a basic structure already existing in 
Austria, upon which to build rapidly, and could 
not have succeeded without the generosity of 
governments willing to offer resettlement places 
as well as the smooth co-operation of the orga- 
nisations involved in this joint effort. Yet the fact 
remains that resettlement proceeded at an unpre- 
cedented pace, with over 150 000 persons depart- 
ing in the first five months alone; ICM had proved 
its mettle in a venture which, over the years, 
would be repeated in similar situations of unfold- 
ing human drama. 
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Since that time, other crises have brought about 
similar ICM responses. In 1968, events in 
Czechoslovakia forced the flight of thousands, 
once again primarily to Austria. At the same time, 
further thousands who had left their homeland 
legally prior to the overthrow of the Dubcek 
regime were scattered throughout Western 
Europe, many unable or unwilling to return home. 
Under ICM auspices, over 18 000 Czech refugees 
were resettled abroad in the course of an 
eighteen-month special effort. Beginning in 1975, 
and even more intensively after the massive 
exodus from Vietnam by boat began in 1979, ICM 
undertook responsibility for processing and move- 
ment of Indo-Chinese refugees accepted for reset- 
tlement; this today is its single largest program. 
Cubans evacuated from the Peruvian Embassy in 
Havana or who left Mariel by boat in 1980; Poles 
caught outside their country or fleeing following 
the declaration of martial law in Poland in 1981; 
land Vietnamese in the NW82 refugee camp on 
the Thai-Kampuchean border in 1982; Salvado- 
rians accepted for resettlement in the region or 
overseas since 1983: these are but a few of the 
more recent examples of situations where ICM, 
pursuing a tradition begun in 1956, responded 
quickly to the needs of the international commun- 
ity and to refugees in distress. 

Each of these situations concerns persons who 
would normally be considered as falling within 
the scope of the generally accepted definition of a 
refugee embodied in the 1951 Convention and its 
adjunct, the 1967 Protocol. Yet real-life situations 
do not necessarily fit so neatly within definitional 
limits. There are, and undoubtedly always will be, 
persons or groups who, in other circumstances, 
would be considered refugees but who, whether 
owing to continued presence in their home 
country, possession of valid travel documentation 
including an entry visa for a resettlement country, 
or simple refusal to accept such status for any 
number of reasons, constitute a dilemma for 
organisations with strictly defined mandates. It is 
in just such cases that ICM, free of the obligation 
to limit its resettlement activity to refugees per se, 
can operate on a broader scale for the benefit of 
persons nevertheless in need of international 
migration services. 

By way of illustration, one might consider 
political detainees in their own country. In certain 
such cases, governments have accepted, even if 
only tacitly, to release detainees on condition that 
they voluntarily depart the country. In others, 
former detainees find that restrictions placed upon 
them after their release preclude their leading a 
normal life in their homelands. In neither situation 
can a case be made that these are refugees, given 
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that they remain within their own country of 
nationality. Yet they often are, for humanitarian 
reasons, of broad concern to the international 
community on human rights grounds. The first 
instance in which ICM involvement has been 
requested in response to such conditions was in 
Chile following the overthrow of the Allende 
Government in 1973. There, in close collabora- 
tion with the International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC), ICM acted as the intermediary 
between detainees on the one hand and relatives, 
organisations and governments with an interest in 
facilitating their release and resettlement on the 
other. A special program was mounted including 
prison visits, compilation of dossiers, and all 
processing for the departure from Chile of some 
persons accepted for resettlement abroad. The 
success of ICM’s undertaking under trying condi- 
tions in that country has since led governments to 
request ICM's intervention in similar circumst- 
ances elsewhere: in Bolivia, for example, on 
behalf of both political detainees and persons who 
had claimed diplomatic asylum in foreign embas- 
sies; in El Salvador, for the benefit of political 
detainees amnestied by the Government who, 
nevertheless, did not wish to remain in that 
country; and in Poland, to assist ex-detainees 
linked to the Solidarity movement who opted for 
emigration. ICM similarly is able to assist with the 
processing and booking of Vietnamese nationals 
leaving their own country via the Orderly Depar- 
ture Program (ODP), in this case in close col- 
laboration with UNHCR which exceptionally has 
considered such persons in their country of origin 
to be of concern. Each of these, while representing 
a variation on the same basic theme, illustrates the 
flexible humanitarian and non-political assistance 
ICM can provide to persons in a refugee-like 
situation in their own country. 

This same flexibility has proven just as useful to 
the international community in other circumst- 
ances as well. Members of ethnic or religious 
minorities, including Jews, allowed to depart the 
Soviet Union are a case in point. Given that the 
Soviet Constitution foresees emigration solely for 
reasons of family reunification, such persons must 
demonstrate family ties abroad, and must obtain 
acceptances for entry into another country before 
they are issued permission to depart. Thus, even 
though for a variety of reasons some may not wish 
to emigrate to a country for which they are able to 
obtain an entry visa while still in the Soviet Union, 
they, nevertheless, apply for such a visa simply in 
order to secure exit permission. For the individual 
to accept this pre-condition in full cognisance of 
the face that it may be his or her only ticket to 
emigration is understandable; for those countries 
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which support the principles of free movement of 
persons and freedom of choice, it is not. A way 
had to be found to assist. 

Since the persons concerned bear both national 
identity documents for legal departure from their 
country of origin — albeit generally as stateless 
persons — as well as valid entry visas for another 
country, they are not normally treated as refugees 
upon arrival in a transit country. Yet the interna- 
tional community still felt compelled to recognise 
their special circumstances, and to uphold the 
principles of freedom of movement and of choice. 
ICM, in keeping with its migration mandate, was a 
natural choice to assist with onward movement of 
those who chose to emigrate to the country whose 
entry permit had facilitated their departure from 
the Soviet Union in the first instance as well as of 
those who chose not to. In close collaboration 
with voluntary agencies and interested govern- 
ments, ICM thus has played a significant role in 
the processing and movement of over 250 000 
Soviets, principally of Jewish origin, since such 
emigration began on a significant scale in the 
early 1970s. The major receiving countries, in 
addition to Israel, have been, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and the United States. A fun- 
damental issue which has only been alluded to 
up to now is how ICM‘s role in refugee resettle- 
ment differs from that of UNHCR. Far from an 
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attempt to minimise the importance of what is a 
legitimate and frequent question, is the result of a 
desire to present first an overview of what ICM is 
and does, in the context of which the distinction 
may perhaps be more readily apparent. 

If the interrelationship between the two orga- 
nisations were to be summed up in one word, it 
would be ‘complementarity.’ UNHCR clearly has 
been tasked by the international community with 
the full responsibility for protection as well as for 
promoting durable solutions to refugee problems; 
at the same time, it is not itself an operational 
agency. Thus, for the implementation of its 
programs, be they for voluntary repatriation, local 
integration, or third-country resettlement, 
UNHCR turns to a variety of partners in the actual 
operational phase. In local integration projects, 
which currently form the bulk of its worldwide 
activities in terms of size and dollar outlay, 
UNHCR counts upon the operational support of 
other international organisations, including spe- 
cialised agencies of the United Nations system, as 
well as voluntary agencies and national gov- 
ernmental institutions. This same situation obtains 
in the field of third country resettlement, and it is 
here that ICM comes into play: being operational, 
it implements, inter alia, numerous UNHCR 
programs in those phases requiring actual proces- 
sing and movement of refugees N for 
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resettlement. It should be noted at this point that 
ICM also co-operates with UNHCR in providing 
similar services upon request for programs of 
voluntary repatriation. 


On the other hand, there is a major difference 
between the two organisations which is highlight- 
ed by inference in the preceding text. That 
concerns ICM’s ability, within its own particular 
terms of reference, to provide assistance to 
persons not held by the High Commissioner to be 
within his mandate but, nevertheless, considered 
of humanitarian concern by governments within 
the framework of their own national policies. In 
all of the instances cited, and given its vocation as 
a service organisation, ICM is able to carry out 
programs upon request without reference to the 
status of beneficiaries under the relevant interna- 
tional instruments which normally delimit the 
High Commissioner's field of competence. As 
indicated above, these programs can benefit 
persons in their own country or others who may 
be accepted for resettlement as refugees under the 
provisions of national legislation even though they 
are not so defined by UNHCR. In addition, as is 
notably the case at present in Western Europe, 
they may extend to asylum seekers who either are 
unsuccessful in their bid for refugee status or opt 
to renounce their applications. ICM presently 
operates two programs, one in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and the other in Belgium, which 
aim to facilitate the resettlement or repatriation of 
such persons if they themselves voluntarily seek 
such assistance. 


In an operational sense, whether with respect to 
its participation in UNHCR’‘s programs or its own, 
ICM’s activities in the resettlement field focus on 
the technical aspects of preparation for movement 
to receiving countries. This includes: documenta- 
tion, bearing in mind the varying requirements of 
both countries of departure and countries of 
resettlement; medical screening and, when re- 
quested, vaccination and pre-departure treatment; 
booking and ticketing, normally at substantially 
reduced fares; issuance of travel loans and over- 
sight of repayment activity where required; assist- 
ance in transit and upon arrival at final destina- 
tion; and notification to sponsoring governments, 
other entities or individuals. in addition, an 
increasingly important aspect of ICM’s overall role 
in facilitating resettlement revolves around prepa- 
ration of the refugees for integration in their new 
homeland, whether through language training, 
long a focus of ICM’s activity in Europe, or 
through cultural orientation at the request of 
interested governments. These same services can 
be adapted to the needs of other migrants who are 
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not refugees, and who represent the second pillar 
of ICM's worldwide activities. 


National migration and migration for 
development 


ICM's broad migration mandate, which has 
been sketched out in earlier paragraphs, need not 
be repeated here but must be borne in mind as the 
framework within which ICM develops and oper- 
ates its non-refugee programs. This field of ICM 
endeavour, less well known than its refugee- 
related activities, is one which through the years 
has had considerable importance both for the 
organisation and for many of its member govern- 
ments, whether those with a surplus population or 
those seeking new settlers or skilled migrants. 

In the early post-war years, emigration of 
European nationals seeking to start life anew far 
from the economic devastation of their homelands 
was an important feature of ICM’s program 
activities. Throughout the 1950s, Europe, and 
most particularly those countries along its south- 
ern, Mediterranean rim, were faced with an 
oversupply of surplus labour which countries such 
as Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada and the 
United States could absorb in their own thriving 
economies and vast underpopulated territories. 
The need on the one side to alleviate population 
and employment pressures thus was counterba- 
lanced on the other by a need for migrants to fuel 
economic development and expansion: the two 
met at ICM’s doorstep, with the result that in the 
first eight years of its existence, the organisation 
assisted in the processing and movement of nearly 
600 000 national migrants, over 232000 of 
whom resettled in Australia alone. But the heyday 
of national migration was drawing to an end. 

By the 1960s, economic recovery in Europe had 
led to an intra-European reorientation of some 
migratory flows previously directed overseas, 
particularly from Italy and Greece and later as 
well from Portugal and Spain. At the same time, 
there were shifts in the attitudes of overseas 
immigration countries, which increasingly re- 
placed earlier open-door policies with a focus on 
addressing specific labour needs through migra- 
tion. Overseas migration did not cease, nor did 
demand simply dry up, but both did evolve and, 
with them, ICM’s emphases also changed. 

Family reunion, always an important element in 
ICM's activities, remained so and developed a 
larger role within a reduced national migration 
program. Labour migration, particularly with re- 
spect to movements from Portugal to North 
America and Australia, also continued on a 
significant albeit diminished scale. In addition, 
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new programs were designed to correspond more 
closely to current needs, particularly in satisfying 
the demand for migration of skilled or specialised 
migrants who could contribute to the develop- 
ment process in {CM's Latin American member 
States. 

The first of these, begun in 1964, provides for 
the transfer of highly qualified human resources 
through a Selective Migration Program. ICM, in 
close collaboration with appropriate national 
authorities and the private sector in developing 
ICM member countries, identifies placement pos- 
sibilities for which qualified candidates are not 
available locally and proceeds, through its net- 
work of offices in industrialised nations, to recruit 
and pre-select suitable potential permanent mig- 
rants. Once accepted by employers, ICM provides 
orientation, counselling, transportation and in- 
tegration assistance as well as limited financial 
incentives, through the Migrant Adjustment Fund, 
to ease the migrants’ adjustment to conditions in 
their new country of residence. 

A second ICM activity fostering the transfer of 
qualified human resources and know-how from 
the industrialised to the developing world — the 
integrated Experts Program — was begun in 1974 
in co-operation with the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. In many respects 
similar to the selective migration scheme in its 
procedures and in its aim to provide specialised 
personnel not available locally, the particularity of 
the Integrated Experts Program is that placement is 
on a temporary, medium- to long-term basis, i.e., 
from one to six years. However, unlike technical 
co-operation experts, whose services generally 
are limited to an advisory capacity, integrated 
experts form part of the local working structure, 
contribute directly to productive output, and 
normally receive salaries and benefits on a par 
with those of their local counterparts. Their 
integration into the local working environment is 
designed to encourage training of national staff 
with a view to obviating the need for expatriate 
personnel upon completion of their contracts. The 
demonstrated need for this type of program and 
the success of the initial FRG-sponsored scheme 
has led to its expansion over the years to include 
participation by Italy and Belgium. 

Up to now, all of the migration programs 
mentioned have dealt with movements by nation- 
als of developed countries. Yet these clearly are 
not the only persons who have acquired the 
training and skills needed to further development. 
Recognising this fact and concerned with the 
deleterious effects of the ‘brain drain’ on develop- 
ing countries’ own efforts to advance economical- 
ly, ICM launched in 1974 a program for ‘Return of 
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talent’ conceived to promote the return of qual- 
‘fied Latin Americans living abroad who could 
contribute to the development efforts of their own 
country or another ICM member country in the 
region. This program was designed with an eye to 
addressing two of the major hindrances to spon- 
taneous return: first, the inability of many poten- 
tial beneficiaries on their own to locate suitable 
employment possibilities commensurate with 
their skills and experience; and second, the loss of 
income such a move normally engenders. At the 
same time, it sought to capitalise on the real desire 
within many expatriate Latin American communi- 
ties to return home and contribute to their 
countries’ future, political factors permitting. 

Bearing all of these factors in mind, ICM 
undertook to: locate placement possibilities in 
Latin America; publicise its program in industrial- 
ised countries with a view to recruiting qualified 
Latin American nationals; provide assistance with 
the physical return of candidates accepted for 
placement; and facilitate their reintegration with 
limited financial incentives furing the initial read- 
justment phase. While it was never iCM’s preten- 
sion that through such a program it could single- 
handedly reverse the ‘brain drain,’ experience has 
demonstrated that return of talent can contribute, 
on a small but qualitative scale, to that aim and 
enjoys the support of ICM's Latin American 
member governments. Given ICM’s relative suc- 
cess in this field in Latin America, the Council in 
1981 encouraged the organisation to seek to 
apply its experience and know-how to other 
developing regions; as a result, in 1983, ICM 
embarked on a ‘Return of talent’ program for 
Africa, on a pilot project basis, with the financial 
support of the European Economic Community 
and the United States Government. Both the 
regular program of ‘Return of talent’ to Latin 
America and the pilot project for Africa are fully 
operational at the present time, and it is hoped 
that regular funding will be provided in the course 
of this year for continuation of the latter beyond its 
current pilot phase. 

While ICM also carries out numerous other, 
smaller programs to assist specific groups of 
migrants, two particular activities developed in 
recent years deserve specific mention. The first, 
which responds to the express desire of develop- 
ing countries to promote technical co-operation 
among themselves, is a program for Horizontal 
Co-operation. This project, in keeping with the 
so-called ‘South-South’ pooling of resources and 
technology so frequently referred to in meetings of 
the Group of 77 developing countries, places 
emphasis on intra-regional transfer of highly 
qualified personnel among ICM's Latin American 
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Cultural orientation class in the Federal Republic of Germany for Polish refugees accepted for overseas resettlement. 
(ICM photo). 


member countries. The second, mounted at the 
request of the Presidents of Argentina and Uru- 
guay following the return to democratic forms of 
government in their countries, aims to encourage 
the return of persons, particularly the highly 
skilled, who had gone into self-exile in earlier 
years. This latter program is a further example of 
how UNHCR and ICM can play complementary 
roles: while the two organisations already co- 
operate in the voluntary repatriation of former 
Argentine and Uruguayan refugees, with ICM 
seized with making technical arrangement for 
their processing and transport, there remain many 
persons who had never requested refugee status 
and, therefore, are ineligible for UNHCR-assisted 
repatriation. ICM can and is filling this gap. 


Technical co-operation activities 


At the request of member governments, ICM 
provides technical co-operation in the field of 
migration and human resources policy as well as 
with respect to immigration legislation and admi- 
nistration. In the past, such co-operation has taken 
various forms, including research studies on 
specific migratory phenomena, surveys of priority 
needs for qualified human resources, assistance in 
the planning of settlement projects for immigrant 
farmers, and the assignment of experts as advisors 
to governments on migration matters. In the latter 
field, for example, ICM has provided technical 
support to the Government of Costa Rica for the 
creation of an integrated national system for the 
registration of all incoming and outgoing migra- 
tory movement, and has provided an advisor to 
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the Government of the Dominican Republic to 
assist in the identification and analysis of issues to 
be addressed in the formulation of a revised 
governmental migration policy. Such activities are 
of course closely linked to ICM’s operational 
programs, and frequently form the basis for new or 
revised project planning. 


ICM forum activities 


Through its years of experience in designing 
and implementing migration programs, ICM has 
had the opportunity to learn many practical 
lessons as well as to reflect upon the issues 
confronting individuals, organisations, govern- 
ments and society at large with respect to the 
movement of persons, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary. Part and parcel of ICM’s mandate is to 
promote orderly migration; this would be impossi- 
ble if all the actors in the field could not openly 
discuss the problems and benefits, the advantages 
and disadvantages, as seen from their respective 
vantage points. On a government-to-government 
level, of course, this can be accomplished through 
international conferences. On a more grass-roots 
level, however, something else is required. 

Cognisant of the need to provide a forum for 
discussion of migration-related issues, ICM began 
in 1974 to sponsor international seminars on the 
adaptation and integration of migrants, each 
dealing with a specific migration issue and 
bringing together the broadest possible repre- 
sentation of viewpoints and opinions. Since then, 
with the financial support of both member and 
non-member governments, ICM has arranged on a 
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bi-annual basis for representatives of govern- 
ments, intergovernmental and non-governmental 
agencies, foundations, research institutes, and 
interested private individuals to meet, discuss a 
given theme in all its aspects, and draw up 
conclusions and action-oriented recommenda- 
tions for consideration and possible implementa- 
tion. Over the years, ICM’s seminars have dealt, 
inter alia, with the problems of second generation 
migrants, of migrant families and children, of 
women migrants and refugees, and of un- 
documented migrants. Most recently, in Decem- 
ber 1985, ICM sponsored the seventh in this series 
of international seminars, which dealt with econo- 
mic and social aspects of voluntary return migra- 
tion. 

ICM values its role as a catalyst for in-depth 
analysis of migration issues, both in terms of 
encouraging the preparation of expert papers to 
serve as the basis for discussion as well as 
providing an appropriate opportunity for debate. 
The organisation, therefore, devotes considerable 
time, staff and other resources to ensuring the 
seminars’ success. At the same time this permits 
ICM to contribute to the body of knowledge on 
various migration themes, it provides a net benefit 
to the organisation in terms of broadened contacts 
and stimulation of internal discussion of ICM’s 
policies and programs. For similar considerations, 
ICM also promotes periodic regional seminars on 
a more limited scale, such as the one held in 
Cartagena, Colombia in 1983 to deal with tech- 
nical co-operation and information sharing in the 
migration field among Latin American countries. 
Current planning calls for two regional seminars 
to be held in 1986: the first, in Latin America, as a 
follow-up to the Cartagena meeting, and the 
second, in Africa, to deal with ‘Return of talent’ to 
that continent. 


ICM and Australia 


Australia’s solidarity with Western Europe in the 
aftermath of a war in which it suffered particularly 
heavy casualties as well as its traditional huma- 
nitarian interests and long-standing policy of 
encouraging immigration led it to take a keen 
interest in the organisations created after 1945 to 
provide humanitarian assistance to the displaced 
and others in need of resettlement opportunities. 
Having been a founding member of IRO, Australia 
played an equally active role in the creation of its 
successor organisations — UNHCR and ICM. 

With respect to ICM, Australia not only partici- 
pated in the Brussels Conference of 1951, but in 
fact played an instrumental role in the concep- 
tualisation of ICM’s migration mandate and the 
drafting of its Constitution. As one of the founding 
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members of the organisation, Australia’s interests 
were well reflected in that original charter, which 
in fact served those interests well. In the early 
years, nearly one-third of the national migrants 
and one-fifth of the refugees processed for move- 
ment by ICM were destined for Australia. By 
1973, well over 600000 new Australians, 
whether refugees or migrants, had received ICM 
assistance at a cost of over U.S.$200 million, 
much of which, particularly prior to 1968, was 
funded from muitilateral sources. 

in 1973, however, the Government of Australia 
decided that henceforth it would make all 
arrangements for migration itself, although certain 
aspects of its refugee resettlement program would 
continue to be handled through international 
agencies. As a result, Australia reviewed its 
membership in ICM and notified the Council of its 
intention to withdraw as of the end of the year. 
This decision was greeted with considerable 
concern and disappointment by the other member 
States, who valued Australia’s active participation 
in the organisation’s life and had regularly elected 
Australia to all of ICM's governing bodies, sub- 
committees and ad hoc working groups. Never- 
theless, much to their regret, Australia’s withdraw- 
al from ICM became effective as of 31 December 
1973. 

However, changing world conditions in suc- 
ceeding years, particularly with regard to new 
flows of refugees in need of third country resettle- 
ment, led Australia to reconsider its position. As a 
result, the Government of Australia presented to 
the ICM Council in November 1977 an applica- 
tion for renewal of formal links with ICM, this time 
as an observer. From that time, Australian parti- 
cipation in ICM and its programs took a new turn, 
culminating in Australia’s application for re- 
admission as a member State in May 1985. 

in a sense, Australia’s relations with ICM have 
come full circle, with both once again finding a 
shared interest in broad international co-operation 
in migration and refugee resettlement. ICM's 
unique role as a forum for discussion of migration- 
related issues — whether among members at its 
governing body sessions or through the type of 
seminars described in the preceding text — has 
proved a major additional attraction to Australia, 
just as it had been in earlier years. 


ICM today and tomorrow 


Today, while remaining faithful to its historical 
mandate, ICM is a much different organisation 
than it was at its founding. Times have changed 
and, with them, so have the needs and aims of 
migrants and refugees as well as the organisations 
which governments created to help them both. 
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This is nowhere more clearly reflected than in the 
fact that, for the first time, ICM’s member States 
are re-examining the Constitution with a view to 
incorporating in it the changes — including the 
very name of the organisation — which have been 
effected over time by way of Council resolution. 
The process of updating the Constitution, still 
underway, is however, less likely to modify ICM’s 
mandate than to bring the document into har- 
mony with present realities. That Australia should 
be in the forefront in this salutary effort is most 
fitting, given that it was one of the founding States 
and has just rejoined in a sign of active solidarity 
with and support for what ICM is today. 

ICM in the 1980s is an organisation with a 
global vocation, and its composition increasingly 
reflects that fact.2 In May 1985, Australia resumed 
its membership and Kenya became the first 
African member State; in 1986, ICM will welcome 
to its ranks its first Asian member, the Kingdom of 
Thailand. Observership also is expanding: the 
Philippines and Korea attained such status in the 
ICM Council in November 1985. It must be 
assumed that governments do not take such 
decisions lightly, and do so only in recognition of 
the qualities of an organisation as well as the 
benefits they are likely to derive therefrom. 

Such positive developments cannot but encour- 
age ICM to pursue pragmatic policies at the 
service of the international community. Thus, 
while ICM can take justifiable pride in its demons- 
trated ability to contribute to both humanitarian 
and development-oriented migration and the 
achievement of member States’ migration goals, it 
also must remain vigilantly respectful of the 
distinctions between its mandate and those of 
other organisations. In this regard, it is guided in 
its actions by a spirit of co-operation, particularly 
with its sister international organisations. 





2. As of 28 May 1985, the following 31 countries were 
members of ICM: 


Argentina Israel 
Australia Italy 
Austria Kenya 
Belgium Luxembourg 
Bolivia Netherlands 
Chile Nicaragua 
Colombia Norway 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cyprus Paraguay 
Denmark Peru 
Dominican Republic Portugal 
Ecuador Switzerland 
El Salvador United States of 
Federal Republic of America 
Germany Uruguay 
Greece Venezuela 
Honduras 
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Equally important for ICM to bear in mind is 
that migration —- and immigration perhaps in 
particular — is a phenomenon with both domestic 
and international considerations and ramifica- 
tions, sometimes mutually conflicting. As a non- 
political intergovernmental body, ICM must of 
course remain evenhanded in its approach and, 
most importantly, undertake its activities only 
with the full support of national authorities in both 
the sending and receiving States. As a humanita- 
rian organisation, ICM likewise must preserve its 
own standard that all individuals participate in its 
programs voluntarily. 

Finally, ICM must recognise that there always 
will be those detractors who question the need for 
involvement of an international organisation in 
migration matters. From a purely theoretical 
standpoint, the very international nature of ICM’s 
programs ts the first argument in its defence. This 
is perhaps clearest in the field of refugee resettle- 
ment, where a broad multilateral effort is required 
and ICM’s role contributes to burden-sharing 
among like-minded members of the international 
community. On a more mundane level, there is 
another argument with strong appeal: shared 
programs lead to shared costs and avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and expense. Inevitably, the need for 
resettlement of refugees and for migration changes 
from area to area, and the operational machinery 
of ICM is available more economically to govern- 
ments than would be the establishment of new 
national units. 

If these questions and potential pitfalls are 
raised and countered here, it is for two fun- 
damental reasons. The first, somewhat selfish, is to 
demonstrate that ICM, far from gazing com- 
placently at the world from its Geneva ivory 
tower, is aware of the need for self-examination. 
This healthy process, not always associated in the 
public mind with international organisations, is 
essential to rational organisational development 
and self-renewal, and has served ICM well in the 
past. The second reason is to highlight the care 
with which ICM must proceed with its activities if 
it is to continue to enjoy the support of its member 
States. ICM is fortunate not only that such support 
remains solid, but also that it is expanding ever 
wider within the international community: realis- 
tic programming will ensure that such remains the 
case. 

Adaptability, flexibility, practicality — these are 
the key qualities which appear again and again in 
any review of ICM’s past activities. As ICM looks 
toward the 21st century, it remains committed to 
preserving them as the hallmarks of its non- 
political actions in favour of orderly migration and 
humane resettlement. 
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COMET HALLEY 


Comet Halley: a sign of the times 


Extracts from the Comet Halley handbook, by Vince Ford and Barry Newell, of the Australian 
National University’s Mount Stromlo and Siding Spring Observatories: 


Edmund Halley was an energetic and creative scientist who lived from 1656 to 1742. His activities 
included physics, astronomy, mathematics, geophysics, archaeology and history. He designed 
equipment for deep sea diving and made valuable contributions to the science and art of navigation. 
One of his major contributions to science was to persuade Isaac Newton to publish his mathematical 
theory of gravitation; Halley even paid for the publication of Newton’s work. Halley used Newton’s 
theory to study the orbits of comets and this work led to his suggestion that the comets of 1531, 1607 
and 1682 were one and the same. On this basis he predicted that the comet would return in 1758. This 
was a bold prediction because the time differences between the reappearances of the comet were not 
equal; Halley guessed, correctly, that the comet's orbit was occasionally disturbed during its passage 
through the solar system and that these disturbances caused the variations in the orbital period. Halley 
died sixteen years before the comet returned but, once his predictions were confirmed, the comet was 


named after him. 


Ancient people saw comets as portents of 
disaster, as signs in the sky. We consider them, in 
our scientific way, to contain clues to the history 
of our planet. Signs in the sky still, but signs whose 
meaning has changed with time. 

Comet Halley — even today the name means 
different things to different people. To some it 
represents a link with the past, to people in other 
places and in other times who paused, in wonder 
and in fear, to gaze upon the omen. 

To some it symbolises the courage of Edmond 
Halley who faced the scepticism of his time to 
suggest that comets were in orbit around the Sun. 
To some it is an exciting astronomical phe- 
nomenon that stimulates the imagination. To 
some it represents a chance to obtain fresh data 
upon which to base new insights into the forma- 
tion of the solar system and the origins of life on 
earth. 

Comet Halley captures the essence of the 
wonderful opportunities that Nature gives us. 
Comet nuclei are believed to be clumps of the 
original material from which the sun and its 
planets formed. They are thought to come from a 
vast tenuous cloud, with a radius of about one 
light-year, that surrounds the solar system like a 
cocoon. We believe that this material would have 
remained forever beyond our reach, and invisible 
even to our largest telescopes, except for a chance 
event that occurred perhaps a billion years ago. A 
star, or a giant molecular cloud, passed close 
enough to the solar system to jostle the clumps of 
matter in the cocoon, Some of them fell in towards 
the sun. As these frozen lumps of material 
approached the Sun their outer layers began to 
melt. Matter boiled off the surface and blew back 
to form long, spectacular tails. Thus the comets 
were born; and we were given a chance to learn 
about our beginnings. 
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Comet Halley also symbolises the rapid adv- 
ance of our science and technology. As Halley 
passed the Earth it was greeted by a fleet of 
spacecraft that provided images and measure- 
ments from very close quarters. One spacecraft, 
Giotto,’ passed so close to the nucleus of the 
comet that there was a high risk of destruction by 
collision with cometary debris. This time around 
we will get answers never before attainable. Such 
a feat was unthinkable 76 years ago, when Comet 
Halley last visited the earth. 

in 1951, Professor Jan Oort, of Leiden Observa- 
tory, Holland, published a scientific paper in 
which he concluded that ‘the Sun must be 
surrounded by a vast spherical swarm of comets’ 
with an outer radius of about 2.3 light years (half 
way to the nearest star, Alpha Centauri). This 
cocoon of comets is called Oort’s Cloud by 
astronomers. Oort’s Cloud is believed to contain 
material left over from the formation of the Sun 
and its planets. While there may be as many as 
100 000 million comets in Oort’s Cloud, they are 
very small objects and so the total mass of the 
cloud is likely to be only about one tenth that of 
the Earth. 

Sometimes comets leave Oorts Cloud and 


1. Australian-based optical astronomers were involved 
in determining the position of the Comet as accurate- 
ly as possible so that Giotto’s path towards the Comet 
could be predetermined accurately. In a collaborative 
effort between the UK Schmidt telescope unit and the 
Mt Stromlo and Siding Spring Observatories, photo- 
graphs of the Comet were taken and measured to 
provide precise positions of the Comet. Australia was 
involved fundamentally during the actual passage of 
Giotto because the spacecraft beamed its signals 
directly to the Parkes radio telescope. The signals 
detected by this telescope were then relayed to the 
Giotto control centre in Europe. 
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become trapped in orbit around the Sun. We 
believe that this happens when a large object, 
such as a star or a giant molecular cloud, passes 
close to the solar system (fortunately this is a rare 
occurrence — it might happen once in 1 000 
million years). The gravitational pull of the passing 
object disturbs the swarm of comets and some of 
them fall in towards the Sun. 


The core or nucleus, of a comet is believed to 
be a roughly ball-shaped clump of ice. The ice is 
mainly ordinary water frozen by the intense cold 
of space. Other ices, such as frozen methane and 
carbon dioxide, are mixed in with the water-ice. 
Tiny solid particles, called dust by scientists, are 
trapped within the nucleus. Cometary astronomer 
Fred Whipple has coined the term dirty snowball 
to describe this model. Remember that it is only a 
model, it helps to explain the strange behaviour of 
comets, but no one has yet seen the nucleus of a 
comet. 


Because comet nuclei are so small (five to 50 
kilometres in diameter) we cannot observe them 
directly from the ground. Our first sight of a 
cometary nucleus will come from a spacecraft. 


When a comet is very distant from the Sun it 
does not show any of the phenomena that we on 
earth expect. Comets begin to change when they 
are close enough to the sun for their outer layers to 
melt. Then the material released, the dust and gas 
that was trapped in the dirty snowball spreads out 
over millions of kilometres to form the characteris- 
tic tail. When the comet returns to the outer limits 
of its orbit all traces of its recent activity disappear, 
but it will have lost some 200 million tonnes of 
matter. 


As a comet approaches the Sun it begins to 
develop a coma and one or more tails. The coma 





Part of the Siding Spring Observatory, Australian Nation- 
al University. The cuboid building contains a 2.3 metre 
telescope, opened in May 1984 — see also AFAR, 
Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, pages 700-06. (Photo 
courtesy of Siding Spring Observatory). 
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is a region of dust and gas surrounding the 
nucleus. It is roughly spherical and may extend 
out from 10000 km to 1000000 km. Careful 
observation of the coma may reveal the presence 
of jets or halos of gas and dust: these can change 
with time. The nucleus and coma together are 
called the head of the comet. 


The tails are of two main types: Plasma tails are 
long straight tails that are formed by glowing gases 
swept back by the solar wind (the solar wind 
consists of high-speed particles that stream out 
from the Sun in all directions). The dust tails are 
shorter, curved tails that are composed of dust 
particles driven away from the comet by a 
combination of radiation pressure and the force of 
the solar wind (radiation pressure is the force 
extended on solid particles by the intense light of 
the Sun). Since the tails are driven away from the 
head of the comet by sunlight and the solar wind, 
they tend to point away from the Sun; this means 
that, when the comet is outward bound, the tail 
can actually preceed the head. 


Because the material in the nucleus of a comet 
is inhomogeneous (i.e., it has regions of differing 
hardness and has pockets of gas and dust trapped 
within the ice) the matter boils off its surface at 
different times in different locations. There are 
patches where matter boils off sedately and there 
will be holes, or craters, where matter sprays out 
in high-speed jets. These jets act like rocket 
motors and can alter the speed of the comet. The 
forces of such jets of matter are enough to change 
the orbit slightly and to alter the time it takes the 
comet to travel once around the Sun (the orbital 
period). This non-gravitational effect, combined 
with gravitational perturbations by the major 
planets, is enough to make the orbital period 
uncertain by several days. 


Comet Halley weighs approximately 6 000 
billion tonnes. If it loses 200 million tonnes during 
one close approach to the Sun, then it should 
survive for 30 thousand orbits. Indications are that 
Halley is a relatively young comet that has made 
some 50 orbits over the last 3800 years. 


Comet Halley will retreat to the fringes of the 
solar system once it has passed the Sun. Its surface 
activity will decrease, the coma and tails will 
disappear, and it will once again become a 
inactive, dirty snowball. Its velocity will drop from 
a sizzling 54 km per second at perihelion to a 
mere 1 km per second at aphelion. Halley will 
revisit the earth again in the year 2061. It will, 
therefore, reach its maximum distance from the 
Sun and will begin falling back in towards us, in 
the year 2024. 
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Parliament 


USSR: nuclear accident in the 
Ukraine 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 May: 


Senator Chipp — | ask the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy: firstly, has the Government 
any updated information on the extent of the 
damage and loss of life so far and on possible 
scenarios for the next 48 hours? Secondly, is there 
any danger of the other two reactors melting down 
or catching fire? Thirdly, is it possible that a small 
but very dirty nuclear explosion could occur in 
this situation? Fourthly, does the Government still 
believe that nuclear energy is safe and that 
Australia still has an obligation to foster the use of 
nuclear energy? Finally, does the Government still 
believe that Australian uranium is good and 
somehow separate from nasty, accident-causing 
uranium, especially given the fact that Australian 
uranium has gone to Finland and then to Russia 
for reprocessing? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics officials have regrettably not 
yet issued any substantial details of the calamitous 
accident at Chernobyl. There is still considerable 
confusion over the situation at that site and 
confirmed details as distinct from widely media 
reported details of damage and loss of life are 
simply not available at present, but | will certainly 
keep the Senate informed as further information 
does come to hand. 

| am aware of media reports that United States 
satellite photographs have shown a second reac- 
tor at the site as being now on fire. However, the 
publicly released Landsat photos of the site, which 
are the only ones we have seen, do not show 
sufficient details to confirm this, The four reactors 
at the site are constructed in two pairs. | am 
advised it would be unlikely for damage to spread 
from one pair to the other, although it is not 
inconceivable that within the one pair there could 
be some overlap and that may be what has 
happened; we do not yet know. 

As to the question of the possibility of a nuclear 
explosion which Senator Chipp adverts to, | am 
advised that there is no possibility whatsoever of 
any nuclear explosion whether big or small, or 
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clean or dirty, resulting from the damage to the 
reactors at Chernobyl. As to the general question 
of the safety of nuclear power, as | noted in my 
response to Senator Sanders’s question on 29 
April, the safety record of the nuclear power 
industry until this accident had been very good, 
especially in comparison with other forms of 
electricity generation and other large scale indust- 
rial processes. It is too early to tell what the final 
results of the present accident may be. As to 
possible implications for nuclear power generally, 
as | noted yesterday, this type of power reactor is 
quite unique to the USSR and it is the case that its 
safety systems would simply not meet Western 
standards anywhere else in the world. 

Clearly there has been inadequate information 
available to countries affected by this accident, 
and the Government is considering what steps can 
be taken internationally to improve emergency 
reporting arrangements for nuclear accidents. 

The question of international reporting arrange- 
ments and international responses to situations of 
this kind is a question that | raised yesterday with 
the Japanese Minister for Science and Technolo- 
gy, Mr Kohno, who was in Australia yesterday but 
who has in fact been recalled to Japan this 
morning in order to deal with these questions in 
that country. There is undoubtedly an emerging 
international sentiment that something better 
needs to be done to fill the defects in the reporting 
and response system that have been shown by this 
accident. 

| do not believe this accident has affected 
Australia’s position in relation to uranium mining 
and export. As I stated on 29 April, | believe we do 
have a moral obligation, a legal obligation and a 
treaty obligation to supply uranium to those 
countries dependent on nuclear power for a 
substantial proportion of their energy needs. 

They are the terms | have stated and which | 
repeat, provided — that is a very important 
proviso — those countries satisfy the requirements 
of Australia’s nuclear safeguards policy which is 
among the most rigorous if not the most rigorous 
in the world. Let me conclude my answer by 
coming to the question of Australian uranium 
possibly ending up in the Soviet Union. Under 
Australia’s nuclear safeguards policy no Austra- 
lian uranium is supplied to the Soviet Union. 

Nuclear safeguards are quite distinct in that 
respect from the issue of nuclear safety. That 
ought to be understood. It is the case that 
Australian uranium supplied to Finland is en- 
riched in the USSR on an all-in all-out basis which 
ensures that all Australian origin nuclear material 
is returned from the USSR and accounted for by 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). I 
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might mention in that respect that the USSR has 
one of the only — there are only four in existence 
-= commercial enrichment sources available in 
the world. It is on that basis that the Finnish 
uranium is dealt with. 


Philippines: investment in Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 May: 


Senator Bolkus — | draw the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to a recent report in the Australian Finan- 
cial Review regarding Marcos links with Austra- 
lian companies involved in a large meat cartel, the 
central of these being the Sydney based company 
Phil-Bai International Pty Ltd whose directors, 
reputedly, are or were mostly Marcos cronies. At 
what stage are investigations by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and the Department of the Treas- 
ury into Marcos’s Australian investments? Do they 
include the allegations related in the Financial 
Review? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have been advised 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs that the 
Treasury has undertaken a preliminary examina- 
tion of its confidential records on Philippines 
investments submitted to the Government over 
the past several years and has supplied the 
Department of Foreign Affairs with some factual 
information, some of which is already public, as 
well as some confidential information. To date 
investigations have shown that, on the basis of the 
available data, Philippine investment in Australia 
has been small, of the order of $32 million at 30 
June 1984 and mostly in services and primary 
industries. Australian officials have also perused 
the documents made public in the United States 
by the Solarz Committee. The contents of those 
documents did not identify Australian transactions 
or dealings for identifiably Australian transactions 
that involved Philippine assets. 

The Australian Government will consider sym- 
pathetically, as we have said previously,’ a 
request from the Philippines Government for 
assistance in the repatriation of Philippine assets 
and will give whatever assistance it can consistent 
with Australian law and policy. No such request 
has yet been received. 

As to the specific reference by Senator Bolkus to 
the Australian Financial Review report about the 
Phil-Bai company, | can confirm that the allega- 
tions reported in the Financial Review are under 


Ł See also, AFAR, Volume 57, No. 2, February 1986, 
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investigation. In addition, a special task force from 
the Philippines was in Australia recently on behalf 
of the Philippines Minister of Agriculture, Mr 
Mitra, on Phil-Bai related matters. 


Australia-U.S.-UK defence co- 
operation: entry to Australian ports 
by nuclear vessels 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 May: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 29 April Senator 
Coleman asked me a question about exercises 
involving the United States off Western Australia. 
The answer from the Minister for Defence is this: 
no combined naval exercise between the United 
States, United Kingdom and Australia is currently 
planned for the Western Australian exercise areas 
off Fremantle. An exercise involving United 
States, United Kingdom and Australian naval units 
is planned for southern and eastern Australian 
waters later this year. As with all such exercises, 
precise details remain classified until shortly 
before their commencement. State and Territory 
governments are always advised in advance of 
any proposed visit to their ports by nuclear- 
powered warships. This is to enable the safety 
procedures required under the conditions of entry 
for nuclear-powered warships to be put into effect 
by the State and Territory authorities. The Govern- 
ment has no current request for any nuclear- 
powered warship to visit Western Australia. The 
Government does not believe that any appreci- 
able hazard to the Australian people arises 
through our acceptance of warship visits from our 
friends and allies. 


United Nations: financial crisis 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 2 May: 


Senator Sibraa — is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of press 
reports that the United Nations is facing a severe 
financial crisis and that this is likely to affect its 
operation substantially? Can the Minister advise 
the extent of the financial crisis presently faced by 
the United Nations? In the face of this crisis, will 
the Government reaffirm its commitment to the 
maintenance of the United Nations and to its 
many worthwhile programs? 

Senator Gareth Evans — On 28 April, the 
United Nations General Assembly (UNGA) resum- 
ed its 1985 session for one week at the request 
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of the Secretary-General to consider the very real 
financial crisis that is facing the United Nations. 
The crisis has arisen after many years in which a 
growing number of member States of the United 
Nations have failed to pay in full their assessed 
contributions to the regular budget. These arrears 
totalled U.S.$242 million at the end of 1985 and 
fully committed the financial reserves of the 
Organisation. Further shortfalls in payments of 
assessed contributions in 1986 will place the 
United Nations in danger of not being able to 
carry out its approved work program or meet its 
financial obligations. At 31 March this year only 
16 States, of which Australia was one, had paid 
their contributions for 1986 and owed no debt. 
Separately, arrears in payments for the United 
Nations peace-keeping operations totalled some 
U.$.$275 million. 

The Secretary-General described the financial 
crisis facing the organisation as a threat to the 
viability of the UN and its present and future 
effectiveness. He noted that restoration of the 
financial stability of the UN in the longer term 
required member States to address fundamental 
issues related to the budgetary process. The 
Secretary-General has proposed a package of 
short-term cost saving measures, likely to save 
U.S$.$76 million in 1986, and indications from 
New York are that that package will be accepted 
today when the resumed session is due to 
conclude. 

As to Australia’s attitude, this country, as a 
committed supported of the United Nations and a 
major contributor to the budget — its contribution 
this year being U.S.$16 million — is actively 
involved in the resumed session. Australia is not, 
however, uncritical of the United Nations, its 
effectiveness, and its budgetary and administrative 
performance. We believe that a process of review 
and reform is urgently required and have made 
plain our views in this regard. Addressing the 
General Assembly on 29 April, the Australian 
Permament Representative to the UN made the 
following points: that Australia has a strong and 
steadfast commitment to the UN and the multi- 
lateral system; that Australia wants the United 
Nations to emerge stronger and more effective 
from the current crisis; that withholding of pay- 
ment of assessed contributions by member States 
is contrary to obligations under the United Na- 
tions Charter; that late payments of assessed 
contributions contribute significantly to the finan- 
cial instability of the United Nations; that impor- 
tant reforms are required to restore the financial 
stability and political credibility of the United 
Nations; and that the Secretary-General has not 
made sufficient effort to address some of the 
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fundamental issues which underlie the financial 
crisis, 
| conclude by quoting Mr Wooicott’s final 
remarks in this respect when he said: 
The resumed session provides an opportunity to begin 
the process of rebuilding consensus on the major 
budgetary issues. We need to consider what we most 
want the Organisation to do and how best to fund 
this. Australia is prepared to pull its weight and to 
play a positive role in this process. 

The United Nations is too important to us all, as the 
only truly international institution we have, to be 
allowed to wither away, or become enfeebled be- 
cause of our inability to meet the challenge posed by 
the present financial crisis. lf we fail to meet this 
challenge we shall all lose. 


Nuclear accidents procedures 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 2 May: 


Senator Vallentine — | ask the Minister for 
Resources and Energy: given the shocking disaster 
at the Chernobyl reactor involving what seems to 
have been a partial meltdown and the appalling 
record of radiation leakages and accidents on 
board both the United States and Soviet ships and 
submarines to which | referred in my speech 
yesterday, will the Minister inform the Senate 
what plans exist in the event of a reactor accident 
in Western Australia, where many United States 
nuclear-powered warships come on port calls? 
Does the Minister believe that in light of the 
dangers from nuclear power and when the experts 
clearly have no idea how to handle a serious 
accident, Australia should follow the example of 
New Zealand and ban all nuclear-powered and 
nuclear-armed warships from our ports? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government's 
position on access by nuclear-capable ships and 
nuclear-powered ships to Australian ports is per- 
fectly well known. Nothing that has happened in 
the Soviet Union in the last week, let alone 
anything that may have been said by Senator 
Vallentine in her speech yesterday, has led the 
Government to reconsider that position. Howev- 
er, | will explain with some precision what the 
situation is on visits of nuclear-powered warships 
to Australian ports to set at rest any fears that 
might be held as a result of the tragedy at 
Chernobyl and to make clear that there is no 
ground for concern as far as our existing proce- 
dures are concerned. 

Nuclear-power warship visits to Australia must 
take place in accordance with the conditions of 
entry which were first laid down in 1976, re- 
viewed in 1982 and affirmed by me in the Senate 
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on 15 December 1983. The condition relevant to 
safety planning is that an operating safety orga- 
nisation, competent to conduct a suitable 
radiation-monitoring program and able to initiate 
actions and provide services necessary to safe- 
guard the public in the event of a release of 
radioactivity following an accident, must exist for 
the port being visited. That is the basic rule. The 
way that it applies is that each Australian port 
which has been assessed as being suitable on 
environmental and safety grounds to host nuclear- 
powered warship visits has a safety plan designed 
to address all aspects of routine and emergency 
matters associated with them. This plan is pre- 
pared and, where necessary, implemented by a 
State or Territory nuclear-powered warship visits 
committee which includes representatives from 
the police, emergency services, port authorities, 
health and environmental organisations. The 
committee liaises with appropriate local and 
Federal authorities. The latter assists in the provi- 
sion of overall guidelines and advises on safety 
plans, radiation monitoring assistance, and co- 
ordination through the National Disasters Orga- 
nisation of any additional Federal support that is 
necessary. Safety plans vary in accordance with 
local conditions and administrative arrangements. 
However, they generally include arrangements for 
radiation monitoring and protection, co- 
ordination of emergency services, evacuation, 
public information and the removal of the vessel 
to a remote safe location. 

Nuclear weapons accidents are managed with- 
in the general control of emergency plans for 
accidents involving warships. This is undertaken 
in the knowledge that safety precautions taken on 
board visiting warships effectively preclude the 
possibility of an accidental nuclear detonation 
and that our main concern is the release of 
radioactive material from other causes, such as 
fire. The responsibility for such plans rests in the 
first instance with the port authorities, naval or 
civil. These are integrated into and supported by 
State and Territory emergency services, with 
Federal support if necessary. Every port in Austra- 
lia is covered by such arrangements. 

These plans generally provide for a graduated 
response relying in the first instance on the safety 
design features and crew expertise available in 
modern warships. Should this be insufficient, the 
resources of the port emergency service, with its 
State, Territory and Federal support, are utilised. 
The emergency procedures adopted would be 
generally similar to those that | described a 
moment ago for nuclear-powered warships. | 
would emphasise that there is a specific require- 
ment for captains of vessels to inform port 
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authorities immediately of an accident or incident 
involving a nuclear weapon or a nuclear reactor. 
The incident would also be reported immediately 
to the home base of the visiting vessel, and we 
would expect appropriate assistance to be pro- 
vided. | 

| would also emphasise once again that these 
plans address a remote contingency. While a wide 
range of foreign warships, including nuclear- 
powered warships, have visited Australia, there 
has never been an accident involving the 
weapons or the nuclear propulsion systems on 
board these vessels while in an Australian port. 
The radiation monitoring procedures activated by 
Australia during nuclear-powered warship visits 
have never revealed any leakage of radiation from 
any of these vessels. 


immigration: Government policy on 
illegal immigrants" 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 May: 


Senator Jones — Has the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs been drawn to an article in 
yesterday’s edition of the Brisbane Courier-Mail 
which claimed that efforts are under way to 
establish sanctuaries in Queensland to harbour 
illegal immigrants in so-called safe houses 
throughout the State? Does the article quote an 
anonymous Brisbane solicitor as saying that illegal 
immigrants offered sanctuary would be those 
whom organisers consider to have been disadvan- 
taged by tough immigration laws, with those 
seeking to escape political persecution in their 
own countries at the top of the list? As the 
so-called Queensland Movement is said to be 
linked with a Melbourne-based organisation com- 
prised mainly of church and social workers, | ask: 
what action can the Australian Government take 
to stamp out this threat to its orderly immigration 
laws and procedures? 

Senator Grimes — There have been a number 
of recent press reports, including the one referred 
to by Senator Jones in the Courier-Mail quoting an 
anonymous solicitor who claimed that an Austra- 
lian group is being formed to give sanctuary to 
illegal immigrants in Australia, especially those 
‘fleeing political persecution in their home coun- 
tries’. Australia has a well-established and long- 
established and respected procedure for handling 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, 
page 1011. 
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claims by people who arrive in Australia seeking 
refugee status. It is in the individual’s interests to 
approach the appropriate authorities with any 
claims that he or she may have. | believe that tt is 
in the interest of people such as members of 
Parliament, who sometimes get approached in 
this regard, to approach the Government. 

All claims are examined thoroughly and no one 
is deported while a claim is being processed. 
Applications are examined by the Determination 
of Refugee Status Committee (DORS). It is not a 
decision-making body, but it makes recommenda- 
tions to the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs. It is Government policy not to discuss 
individual cases. This policy was designed many 
years ago to protect the individuals who are 
making claims. Illegal immigrants without refugee 
claims should be dealt with in accordance with 
the current legislative and policy provisions re- 
levant to their situation, and the Australian Gov- 
ernment simply cannot, as any previous govern- 
ment could not, condone queue-jumping of this 
type. People who knowingly break the law or 
encourage others to do so expose themselves to 
penalties under the Migration Act. It is to be noted 
that the Courier-Mail indicated that the Reverend 
Hall-Matthews, the Anglican Bishop of Carpentar- 
ia, had said that there was no need for anyone in 
Australia to panic about illegal immigrants; he 
warned that the sanctuary movement could 
jeopardise the future of West Irian refugees in the 
Torres Strait islands; and that he said that he 
considered that the Government had handled 
cases in a humanitarian way. Those people who 
might be thinking of establishing such illegal 
procedures would be well advised to take the 
advice of the Reverand Hall-Matthews and deal 
with this matter in a legal and sensible way. 


Uranium research and development 
projects 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 May: 


Mr Scott asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Resources and Energy, upon notice, 
on 11 Februjary 1986: 

(1) ts he able to say whether any research and 
development projects are being undertaken in (a) 
Australia or (b) overseas research institutions in 
the field of uranium enrichment by laser technolo- 
gy; if so, what are the details. 

(2) ts there any evidence to indicate that such a 
process would result in previously uneconomic 
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uranium deposits becoming commercially ex- 
ploitable. 

Mr Barry Jones — The Minister for Resources 
and Energy has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member's question: 

(1) (a) | am not aware of any research and 
development projects being undertaken in Austra- 
lia in the field of uranium enrichment by laser 
technology. No uranium enrichment research is 
being undertaken by the Government. In Novem- 
ber 1983 the Government announced that it 
would not facilitate studies then under way into 
the feasibility of establishing a commercial ura- 
nium enrichment industry in Australia. 

(b) A number of countries are conducting 
research and development work in this area. 
Details are available in the United States Congres- 
sional Budget Office report ‘U.S. uranium enrich- 
ment: options for a competitive program’ released 
in October 1985 following the announcement by 
the Department of Energy of its decision to 
concentrate its enrichment research effort on 
Atomic Vapor Laser Isotope Separation (AVLIS) 
techniques. This report is available through the 
Parliamentary Library. 

(2) It is unclear at this stage from both a 
technical and economic perspective whether laser 
technology can be successfully employed in a 
commercial uranium enrichment plant. Thus it is 
premature to speculate on any effect such a 
process may have on presently uneconomic 
uranium deposits. 


Australia-NZ-UK defence relations 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 6 May: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Mr President, | have a 
reply to Senator Hill’s question asked of me on 5 
May about United Kingdom and New Zealand 
intelligence. 

The absence of a New Zealand representative 
from meetings of the Joint Intelligence Committee 
in London relates to the difficulties that are 
associated with the attendance at those meetings 
of the United States of America representatives. As 
far as we are aware, this exclusion does not aftect 
the provision to New Zealand of intelligence from 
United Kingdom sources. 

The responsibility for passing United Kingdom 
defence intelligence to New Zealand lies with the 
United Kingdom authorities. To the extent that the 
Australian defence intelligence output contains 
United Kingdom based information, there is no 
restriction by the United Kingdom on its transmis- 
sion to New Zealand. In general, the Government 
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will continue to abide by the long established 
principle of not passing intelligence obtained from 
one country to any third country without the prior 
consent of the originator. 


With regard to the provision of Australian 
sourced material to New Zealand, Australia will 
continue to provide New Zealand with access to 
material of Australian origin under stated release 
conditions that existed prior to New Zealand’s 
present difficulties with the United Kingdom. The 
Prime Minister, in a statement to the House of 
Representatives on 27 February 1985! about the 
New Zealand-United States dispute, said: 


whatever the outcome Australia will maintain active 
intelligence co-operation with New Zealand based, | 
insist, on material of Australian origin and in that way 
reflect the very close bilateral relationship between 
the two countries. 





'. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 
page 117. 


Uranium: nuclear safeguards 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 6 May: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 5 May, Senators 
Chipp and Sanders asked me about the quantity of 
depleted uranium resulting from enrichment of 
Australian uranium in the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics (USSR), on behalf of our uranium 
customer countries, that is now located in France. 
| undertook to give them an answer today and | 
now do so. Perhaps | should say at the outset that 
the definition of depleted uranium, which is 
widely misunderstood, not least by the Australian 
Democrats, is uranium in which the content of the 
fissile isotope uranium 235 is less than the 0.7 per 
cent normally found in natural uranium. While 
depleted uranium has some reactor uses as a 
blanket for neutron capture in fast breeder reac- 
tors, as was said yesterday, it is perhaps more 
familiarly known for its non-reactor uses, taking 
advantage of its great density — for example, 
yacht ballasts, counter weights in large aircraft 
control systems, and in shielding for radiological 
purposes. The situation as to quantum is this: the 
Australian Safeguards Office (ASO) has advised 
me that there are 159991 kilograms of this 
material presently stored in France. 

That amount largely reflects | guess, the volume 
of enrichment activity that is being carried out 
there. Only two countries have passed on Austra- 
lian Origin Nuclear Material (AONM) to the USSR 
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on the all-in all-out principle — Finland and 
sweden. The 159991 kilograms in France to 
which | have just referred is, | am advised, all 
Finnish material sent on there after it has been 
returned to Finland from the USSR. Tails derived 
from AONM enriched in the USSR on behalf of 
Sweden are all, in fact, now in the United 
Kingdom. | have some further information about 
the procedures that are involved in tracking this 
material. Under Australia’s bilateral nuclear safe- 
guards agreements the ASO maintains inventories 
of AONM as it moves through the nuclear_fuel 
cycle. Procedures to enable this to be done are 
provided for in the administrative arrangements to 
the agreements which establish a system of 
records and reports by which the ASO is kept 
informed of international transfers of AONM. This 
is so whether the transfer is between two of 
Australia’s bilateral partners or between one 
partner and the USSR, in whose territory the 
Government has agreed that AONM may be 
processed on an all-in, all-out basis. 


The administrative arrangements also provide 
for periodic summary reports of inventories of 
AONM to be exchanged between ASO and its 
counterpart organisations. These reports provide 
the basis for periodic reconciliation of accounts 
kept by ASO with those kept by its counterparts, 
defining the amounts of nuclear material and 
nuclear items subject to Australia’s bilateral safe- 
guards agreements. The way in which ASO 
accounts for Australian uranium is clearly set out 
in its 1984-85 annual report which | recently 
tabled in Parliament. 


Uranium: nuclear safeguards and 
storage 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 6 May: 


Senator Vallentine — | address my question to 
the Minister for Resources and Energy and it 
concerns a proposal that spent fuel rods from the 
Lucas Heights nuclear reactor will be shipped to 
the United States of America in June. How many 
fuel rods will be in each shipment? How much 
plutonium is in each fuel rod? How many 
shipments will go this year? What is the total cost 
of each shipment? Has the option of storing spent 
fuel rods in Australia been considered and what 
would be the cost of this? Finally, what proposals 
are there about what to do with the highly 
enriched uranium that will emerge from reproces- 
sed fuel rods? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
seeking to send back to the United States of 
America for reprocessing a total of about 450 fuel 
rods. So far as each shipment size is concerned, as 
the design and approval procedures for the 
container which will be used to transport the high 
flux atomic reactor spent fuel elements to the 
United States have not yet been completed, a 
definite capacity has not been decided, but will be 
in the range of 100 to 120 elements. The 450 
spent fuel elements are estimated to contain about 
one-quarter of a kilogram of plutonium, with each 
fuel element containing slightly more than half a 
gram. It is unlikely that arrangements will be 
finalised in time for shipments of spent fuel to 
commence this year. It is expected to be early next 
year before the first shipment will take place. | am 
not able to release details of the cost of each 
shipment as this information is confidential to the 
commercial interests involved. The relevant con- 
tracts, in any event, are still being finalised and 
when this is done the overall cost certainly will be 
made public. 


The option of continuing to store the spent fuel 
at Lucas Heights was carefully considered by the 
Government. As almost all available space for fuel 
storage at Lucas Heights is currently full, however, 
further fuel storage space would have had to be 
constructed or else the HIFAR' shut down. 
Construction of interim additional storage was 
estimated to cost over $400 000 but was not 
considered to be a desirable option by the 
Government as this would only defer the decision 
on eventual long-term disposal of spent fuel. | 
should say also that the disposal of spent fuel is 
consistent with the Government’s nuclear non- 
proliferation objectives by reducing the inventory 
of highly enriched uranium stored at Lucas 
Heights. Final disposal in a deep repository in 
Australia would be prohibitively expensive, cost- 
ing in the order of tens of millions of dollars, and 
would require the establishment of processing 
facilities, contrary to the Government’s commit- 
ment against further stages of the nuclear fuel 
cycle in Australia. 


No decisions have been made on the final use 
of the highly enriched uranium to be recovered 
from the spent fuel elements. However, under the 
Australia-United States safeguards arrangements 
this material will be available only for peaceful 
uses as designated by Australia. In particular this 
material could be used, of course, as further fuel 
for the HIFAR reactor. 





1. High Flux Australian Reactor. (Ed). 
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South Pacific nuclear free zone 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 6 May: 


Senator Mcintosh — Has the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs seen an 
article in the 25 April to 1 May edition of the 
National Times newspaper entitled ‘US gets tough 
with Australia over nuclear free zone’. Does the 
Minister agree with the assertion contained in the 
article about the United States Administration’s 
view that Australia’s support for the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone proposal is for internal party 
consumption rather than a serious commitment to 
the concept? Does the Minister also agree that the 
United States Administration’s view has come 
from contact with United States and Australian 
diplomats in Washington? If the Minister does not 
agree with these assertions, how does he explain 
the apparent misconception on the part of the 
diplomats referred to? Will he outline proposals 
which the Government has to clarify its position to 
other governments? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 
seen the article in question. Neither the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, nor anyone else in the Govern- 
ment for that matter, agrees with the assertion in 
the article that the Government's active role in the 
creation of the South Pacific nuclear free zone 
was largely, as the article states, ‘a response to 
internal party pressures on nuclear issues’. The 
South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty is a regional 
response to long standing and deeply felt con- 
cerns about nuclear issues, especially nuclear 
testing in the region and the dumping of nuclear 
waste in the oceans of the region, and a desire to 
keep the region free of major power rivalries 
involving nuclear weapons. 


The treaty contains substantive and important 
provisions on the acquisition, testing and station- 
ing of nuclear explosive devices. Three draft 
protocols invite the nuclear weapons States to 
respect the main provisions of the treaty in regard 
to their territories within the zone, not to use, or 
threaten to use, nuclear weapons against parties to 
the treaty and not to test nuclear explosives 
anywhere within the zone. The treaty has been 
widely welcomed by the international community 
as a significant contribution to arms control and 
disarmament. 


The United States Administration has been 
extensively briefed including by Australian diplo- 
mats in Washington, on the substance and intent 
of the treaty. Moreover, on 1 October last year 
senior Australian officials who took part in the 
negotiation of the treaty thoroughly briefed a wide 
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range of United States agencies on the treaty and 
the background to it. The records of the discus- 
sions do not in any way support the view 
expressed in that article that there is any miscon- 
ception among United States officials as to the 
origins of the treaty. 

The Government has been informed that the 
Administration is studying seriously and with an 
open mind the treaty and its draft protocols. This 
was confirmed to the Prime Minister by President 
Reagan during Mr Hawke's recent visit to 
Washington. The Government is aware that some 
agencies within the United States Administration 
are sceptical about the whole concept of nuclear 
free zones, but this attitude is a United States 
perspective and is in no way attributable to the 
manner in which Australian officials have pre- 
sented the treaty. 

In addition to the extensive briefing already 
provided, including formal consultations in Febru- 
ary of this year with a delegation of officials from 
South Pacific countries that drafted the treaty, 
which delegation was led by a senior Australian 
diplomat, there has also been ministerial contact 
with senior figures in the United States Adminis- 
tration to emphasise, in particular, that the treaty 
is fully consistent with Australia’s obligations 
under ANZUS and fully respects the freedom of 
the seas under international law. 


Papua New Guinea: outbreak of 
coffee rust 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 6 May: 


Senator Zakharov — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. What are the likely economic consequ- 
ences of the outbreak of coffee rust in Papua New 
Guinea and what help can Australia offer in 
fighting that outbreak? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The consequences of 
the outbreak of coffee rust in Papua New Guinea 
are very serious indeed. Coffee is Papua New 
Guinea’s major agricultural export earner; 48 per 
cent of Papua New Guinea rural households 
produce some coffee, and approximately 75 per 
cent of the total crop is produced by smallholders. 
Export earnings from coffee are expected to reach 
$300 million in 1986, of which some $90 million 
can be expected to be received directly by 
smallholder growers. Perhaps | should say some- 
thing about the phenomenon of coffee rust. 
‘Coffee rust’ is a term used to describe a family of 
fungus that renders the fruit of affected trees 
useless for commercial purposes. It spreads very 
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quickly from plant to plant and from region to 
region. Once rust has taken hold on a plant or 
plant material it is almost impossible to eradicate 
short of destroying the material. 

There was an outbreak of this fungus in Papua 
New Guinea in 1965 which affected a small area 
of non-commercial coffee. Trees and materials in 
the affected area were destroyed and the outbreak 
was eradicated. A new outbreak of rust has been 
reported in three provinces in PNG. Papua New 
Guinea officials estimate that more than 3000 
hectares, or 12 per cent of small-holder crops, 
may be affected. Industry representatives estimate 
that 25 per cent of the 1986 crop may be at risk, 
The actual fungus probably will not be identified 
for some months. Clearly widespread preventative 
spraying would be necessary to prevent its spread. 
It is not possible on the basis of the present 
information to estimate fully the final consequ- 
ences and implications of the outbreak, but the 
orders of magnitude follow from the figures | have 
given so far. l 

As to Australia’s response, | indicate on behalf 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs that Australia 
has responded speedily and efficiently in locating 
and transporting chemicals and equipment re- 
quired for the PNG eradication and control effort 
that commenced at the weekend. The Natural 
Disasters Organisation and the Australian De- 
fence Force are to be commended for their efforts. 
Further assistance of this nature may be necessary. 
We are also exploring other ways of assisting 
Papua New Guinea's response to the outbreak. 
Discussions will be held with our High Commis- 
sioner over the next few days. Among the further 
areas of assistance being explored are the provi- 
sion of scientific and technical advisers to streng- 
then PNG’s own expert staff: advice and assist- 
ance on the logistics aspect of the current control 
spraying campaign; and technical and other 
support for the education campaign that will need 
now to be directed at producers. 


Iran: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say whether the methods of torture 
used in Iran include (a) mock executions, (b) 
blindfolding, (c) solitary confinement, (d) beating 
on the soles of the prisoners’ feet and (e) kicking, 
beating and other forms of physical abuse which 
results in permanent injuries including damaged 
kidneys. 
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On 13 May the Victorian Minister for Education, Mr lan Cathie, opened the Japanese School in Melbourne. The 
school will cater for the children of Japanese business executives stationed in Melbourne. Pupils will follow a 
Japanese curriculum and will be able to continue their studies without delay on returning to Japan. Because of legal 
restrictions, the school, since its founction in 1968, acted only as a supplementary school for Japanese children 
attending Australian schools. In November 1984, the Victorian Parliament amended the Education Act which for the 
first time permitted bi-lingual schools, effectively paving the way for the Japanese school. Before this amendment, the 
Education Act prohibited teaching in any other language than English except for the study of foreign languages. The 
Japanese Government recently approved the budget for the school for fiscal year 1986. In addition, Japanese 
companies in Melbourne have contributed funds. The school has 95 students from prep to year nine, and a staff of 15 
teachers. Mr Cathie, in his opening address, said the school’s establishment was an indication of the close cultural 
and commercial relationships now existing between Australia and Japan. Pictured is the Consul-General of Japan in 
Melbourne, Mr Teruo Hayakawa addressing teachers and students at the opening of the Japanese School in 


Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 





Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

While | am unable to confirm their substance, | 
am aware of reports of human rights abuses in 
Iran. The reports have been prepared by organisa- 
tions such as Amnesty International, and indicate 
that methods of torture have been practiced in 
Iran. An investigation of alleged abuses of human 
rights would be the primary objective of a visit by 
the special Representative of the Commission on 
Human Rights. It remains my .hope that the 
lranian Government will agree to co-operate with 
the Special Representative. 


Iran: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 
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What recent representation has the Govern- 
ment made concerning the use of torture against 
Iranian citizens by the Government of Iran. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

The Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr Harris, raised Australian concerns 
about human rights in Iran with the Iranian First 
Deputy Foreign Minister, Mr Ali Mohammad 
Besherati, in Canberra on 21 August 1985. Dr 
Harris urged Iranian co-operation with the Special 
Representative of the Commission on Human 
Rights, and told Mr Besherati that Australia hoped 
Iran would co-operate with the Commission 
during its 1986 session. ) 

As at past sessions, Australia co-sponsored the 
resolution on human rights in Iran at the 42nd 
session of the Commission on human rights in 
March 1986. That resolution expressed deep 
concern about ‘specific and detailed allegations of 
grave human rights violations and in particular 
those related to the right to life; the right to 
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freedom from torture or cruel, inhuman or degrad- 
ing treatment or punishment’. 

The Australian delegation had hoped that a text 
could be negotiated which would ensure Iranian 
co-operation with the Commission and prepare 
the way for acceptance by the Iranian Govern- 
ment of a visit to Iran by the Special Representa- 
tive to investigate allegations of human rights 
abuses. Negotiations in which Australia played an 
active part were not successful and Iran has 
declared that the resolution adopted is unaccept- 
able. It remains to be seen whether an investiga- 
tion along the lines of that which Australia would 
like to see will take place. 


Meeting between Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and the PLO 
representative at the UN 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Did he meet the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation representative at the United Nations 
in November 1985. 

(2) What statements or explicit actions were 
made to ensure that recognition of the PLO could 
not be implied from this meeting. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 
` (2) The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, made plain 
in Parliament on 28 November 1985 that my 
meeting implied no change in the policy of the 
Government on the matter. He said that ‘there is 
no change in the policy and the attitude of the 
Government to the PLO’. The Government's 
policy is well known, and has been stated on 
many occasions. 

In any case, in strict terms the doctrine of 
‘recognition’ in international law can have no 
relevance to the PLO. The doctrine of ‘recogni- 
tion’ is a legal rule applying only to the accept- 
- ance of governments and States. It has no technic- 
al meaning if applied to international organisa- 
tions, or to national liberation movements or their 
representatives. 

While a government may have dealings with 
such entities for a particular purpose, such as 
accepting the presence of their representatives 
within national territory or at an international 
conference, such dealings have no relevance to 
‘recognition’ as used in international law. 
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Aid: Women in Development Fund 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 


(1) What specific programs have been formu- 
lated in Australia’s overseas aid program which 
raise the status of women. 


(2) What amounts have been allocated from 
the aid budget to women’s programs specifically 
and what (a) are these programs, and (b) percen- 
tage of the entire aid budget is spent on these 
programs. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) In 1984 the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB) established the Women in 
Development Fund to assist in the effective 
implementation of government aid policy pertain- 
ing to women in developing countries. This 
followed by directive that particular attention 
should be given to programs which raise the status 
of women. The purpose of the fund is to stimulate 
activities of an innovative and catalytic nature 
which assist the aid program in meeting the needs 
of women in developing countries. In the field of 
training aid for example, ADAB has advised all 
recipient governments that Australian Govern- 
ment policy is to work towards a total trainee 
intake comprising 50 per cent women. 


The Bureau has also established a Women in 
Development task force with representatives from 
various areas within the Bureau to assist with the 
introduction of women in development guidelines 
for preparation, appraisal and implementation of 
all development projects funded by the Australian 
aid program. 

(2) In 1985-86, the allocation for the Women 
in Development Fund is $500 000. Projects have 
been funded in the areas of leadership and skills 
training, sanitation and community health, mother 
and child health care, income generation plus 
communication and networking. Expenditure on 
the Fund represents .05 per cent of the total aid 
budget for 1985-86. 


Palestine Liberation Organisation 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986. 
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(1) What are the guidelines for contact be- 
tween Government Ministers and senior officials 
of the PLO. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(D) The Australian Government maintains its 
refusal to accord international status to the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation while it maintains its 
denial of Israel’s right to exist. The Government 
does acknowledge, however, that the PLO repre- 
sents the opinion of a significant proportion of the 
Palestinian people. Accordingly, Australian di- 
plomatic representatives abroad, including 
ambassadors, are authorised to have informal 
contacts with PLO representatives and are, there- 
by, able to keep the Government fully informed of 
developments in the Middle East. 

in view of the significant role of the PLO, and 
the need for Australia to maintain a full under- 
standing of developments in the Middle East, 
particularly while a member of the Security 
Council, there can be advantage in the Foreign 
Minister taking the opportunity to speak with 
senior PLO representatives. For instance, during 
my attendance at last year’s session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, | met the PLO repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, Mr Terzi, to 
discuss developments in the Middle East. Such 
meetings in no way indicate a change of Govern- 
ment attitude towards the PLO. 


New Caledonia: alleged Libyan 
military assistance 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say whether Libya has provided 
military training and some funding to the Kanak 
Socialist National Liberation Front even though 
New Caledonia has no appreciable Muslim 
population. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

In late 1984 17 members of the Kanak Socialist 
National Liberation Front (FLNKS) visited Libya for 
training. There have been press reports that this 
training was para-military in nature. in March 
1986 some members of the Front Uni de Libera- 
tion Kanake (FULK), a faction of the FLNKS, 
attended a conference of liberation movements in 
Tripoli. There have been press reports that travel 
to the conference was funded by Libya. | am 
unable to confirm these press reports. 
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Bangladesh: alleged Libyan military 
assistance 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say whether Colonel Gaddafi has 
provided training and money to opponents to 
President Ershad of Bangladesh. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

| am advised of occasional reports that Libya 
provides funding for some minor, extremist and 
fundamentalist Islamic parties in Bangladesh 
which, along with a large number of parties across 
the political spectrum, are opposed to the martial 
law administration in Bangladesh. 

| am also aware of reports that Libya offers 
military and-or ideological training to Bangladeshi 
workers living in Libya, and possibly to a small 
number specifically recruited personnel. 

Allegations of Libyan involvement in opposition 
groups in Bangladesh have been aired in Dhaka 
from time to time dating from shortly after the 
Libyan Government extended diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the new State of Bangladesh in 1974. 

The Australian Government is unable to con- 
firm the authenticity of these reports. 


Australia-Indonesia relations 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Downer — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. Is he aware that the Washington 
Post recently described President Suharto as ‘a 
murderous right winger’ and as being as corrupt as 
Ferdinand Marcos? Is he also aware of a report in 
last Thursday’s New York Times which described 
much of the Suharto regime’s rule as ‘cruel and 
ugly’? Does the decision of the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment to ignore these stories —- in stark contrast 
to its response to the recent Sydney Morning 
Herald article — only underline the fact that 
Indonesian disenchantment with Australia has 
more to do with its view of the Australian 
Government's foreign policy than with a news- 
paper story? 

Mr Hawke — Madam Speaker, you have heard 
the honourable member refer to the fact that these 
things have been written in publications in the 
United States. | refer the honourable member to 
observations that have been made in a number of 
articles, comparing Indonesia's reaction to the 
articles in American publications with its reaction 
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to that in the Sydney Morning Herald and to the 
explanations that are given for this difference. The 
explanation given for the difference in a number 
of publications is that it is not a question of an 
assessment of our international relations policies, 
but rather a perception on the part of Indonesia 
that the United States is much larger, wealthier 
and able to do more for Indonesia. 

The conduct of foreign policy of this Govern- 
ment on behalf of the people of Australia will 
never be related to our perception of whether we 
stand at the apex of the capacity to give to another 
country. We will not make our decisions on 
international relationships and on the proper 
conduct of relations with other countries in terms 
of our perception of their reaction to our econo- 
mic Capacity to do this or that. We will make our 
decisions on the basis of what we believe is in the 
best interests of the people of this country and that 
| believe is what the people of Australia would 
want us to do. 


Australia-Indonesia relations 
The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Peacock — | refer the Prime Minister to his 
speech of 19 June 1983 at the East-West Centre in 
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Hawaii, where he stated, among other things: 
The recognition of the fundamental and over-riding 
importance of constructive relations with the neigh- 
bouring giant Indonesia goes back to the days when 
the Chifley Labor Government was Indonesia’s first 
significant supporter of her independence. 


| ask the Prime Minister how he reconciles both 
this statement and his comments at the dinner 
President Suharto gave for him in Jakarta on 4 June 
1983," when he underlined ‘the primacy the 
Government and the people of Australia place 
upon our relations with Indonesia’ with his 
comments of last weekend that our relationship 
with Indonesia has been ‘exaggerated’. If it has 
been exaggerated, by whom has it been exagger- 
ated? 

Mr Hawke — What was said on those two 
occasions was correct. It was appropriate to be 
said at that time, and the position that has been 
adopted by the Government at this time is 
appropriate at this time. It will be recalled that 
when we came to office, there was, for a variety of 
reasons, a considerable degree of tension between 
Indonesia and Australia. Let me say quite frankly 
that there was, | believe, some apprehension on 


emer rename 
1. See also AFAR, Volume 54, No. 6, June 1983, page 
232., 





Mr Deddi Pudjadi Setia Dharma, an Indonesian craftsman furniture-maker participated in a wood workshop at the 
Canberra School of Arts, sponsored by the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs. Mr Dharma will return home to 
Jakarta in June after a semester at the school, where he is studying furniture making techniques. He is pictured with 
Mr Chris McElhinny, a Canberra craftsman furniture maker and tutor at the School. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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the part of Indonesia as to what the position of the 
incoming government might be with regard to the 
relationship. It was a matter of fundamental 
importance that the Government and the author- 
ities of Indonesia should be given to understand 
quite clearly that the incoming Labor Government 
of Australia did attach very significant importance 
to the relationship and that it would be the 
intention of the incoming government to try to 
nurture a constructive and fruitful relationship 
between the two countries. The speeches that | 
made, both in Hawaii and in Jakarta, reflected that 
eminently sensible position. 

That was in 1983. We have moved to 1986. 
There have been developments. As | have said 
before, this Government has responded properly 
to the developments that have taken place. The 
position that | put before this House is manifestly 
one which | believe, by its obvious good sense, 
recommends itself to the overwhelming majority 
of the people of this country. 


Indonesia: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Senator Mason — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | know the Government is concerned 
about our relations with Indonesia and | hesitate 
somewhat to raise the matter of General Dharsono 
and Mr Adnam Buyung Nasution. However, the 
matter raises issues of human rights so important 
that | feel it ought to be considered. Is it true, as 
detailed in a recent edition of the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation radio program Indian 
Pacific, General Dharsono, a former Secretary- 
General of the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) and a widely respected person 
internationally, raised in a White Paper the 
grievances of Moslem leaders following the ac- 
tions of the Indonesian army in putting down 
Moslem riots in Jakarta in 1984? Has the General 
been convicted, in an apparently politicised trial, 
of subversion and sentenced to 10 years gaol 
because he wrote that White Paper, which sought 
to establish the facts of what happened? Is it true 
that because of his normal and reasonable profes- 
sional efforts to defend General Dharsono, one of 
the best known lawyers in Indonesia, Mr Adnam 
Buyung Nasution, a human rights activist and 
founder of the Legal Aid institute in Jakarta, was 
castigated by the judge and is now under threat of 
being disbarred? Will the Government ask the 
indonesian Government to consider the human 
rights issues involved in this matter and consider a 
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retrial of General Dharsono and a reassessment of 
the position of Mr Nasution? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Retired Lieutenant- 
General Dharsono was a signatory to a White 
Paper which raised a number of grievances about 
the actions of the Indonesian Army in its handling 
of the Tandjung Park riots. Lieutenant-General 
Dharsono was convicted on charges of subversion 
on 8 January and was sentenced to 10 years gaol, 
minus 14 months detention. Dharsono has 
appealed against that decision. During the reading 
of the decision against Dharsono, it is the case that 
his defence lawyer, Buyung Nasution, made a 
vocal protest against the presence in the court of a 
policeman. As a result of this protest the Central 
Djakarta District Court which heard the Dharsono 
case wrote to the Minister of Justice recommend- 
ing the revocation of Mr Nasution’s licence to 
practice. No decision has yet been announced by 
the Minister of Justice. 

The concern of the Australian Government for 
the promotion of the protection of human rights 
internationally, including in Indonesia, Is well 
known to the Indonesian authorities. The Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to express its concern 
about individual cases where this has been 
warranted. | note that Lieutenant-General Dharso- 
no has been tried and convicted under due 
process of Indonesian law and that an appeal is 
pending. No decision has yet been taken, as | 
have said, to revoke Mr Nasution’s licence. While 
the Government is not in a position to judge 
whether Mr Nasution gave due respect to the 
court, it is aware of his reputation as a human 
rights advocate and certainly hopes that he will be 
able to continue to practise. 


Nuclear accidents procedures 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Senator Tate — The Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs will be aware of calls 
at the Tokyo Summit for an effective international 
arrangements to respond urgently to nuclear 
accidents, particularly when these accidents have 
an effect beyond the borders of any one nation. Is 
it a fact that while the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) has strict safety standards for the 
nuclear industry, these standards are not manda- 
tory and are often not observed in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR)? Has the Cher- 
nobyl disaster revealed both the need for a 
mandatory international nuclear safety standard 
and also the inadequacy of emergency relief 
procedures, including the release of information? 
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Can the Minister indicate what steps the Austra- 
lian Gavernment is taking to establish internation- 
al arrangements that will ensure a co-ordinated 


international response in the case of any 
emergency? 
Senator Gareth Evans — The International 


Atomic Energy Agency has done a vast amount of 
work over the last 25 years in developing detailed 
guidelines on nuclear safety and they provide the 
basis of the safety standards in Australia and other 
Western countries. But those guidelines are not 
internationally binding and, to put it mildly, | 
understand that they are not regarded as binding 
in the USSR. The Chernobyl accident has clearly 
demonstrated the need for an early warning and 
notification system and for international agree- 
ments for emergency assistance in the event of 
nuclear accidents, as | have said in answers to 
questions and in debates in the last few days. 
Australia has supported such measures in the past 
but previous efforts have not received the neces- 
sary level of international support. We support the 
call by the Tokyo Summit for effective internation- 
al arrangements. Nuclear safety standards are also 
an important area for international action. 

The Government is in close contact with a 
range of countries on these matters and with the 
Director-General of the IAEA, Dr Blix. We are 
developing a comprehensive approach to early 
international action. The Nuclear Energy Agency 
of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) will hold a special 
meeting on 9 May, at which Australia will be 
represented. The first opportunity for a broad, 
multilateral discussion will be at the June meeting 
of the [AEA board of governors, of which Australia 
is a member. We shall be consulting other 
members of the board over coming weeks to 
ensure that action is taken at that meeting to set in 
train the necessary machinery to establish an 
international convention dealing with nuclear 
accidents. | have also mentioned in this place that 
| have had discussions on this subject with one of 
my Japanese counterparts in the last few days with 
a view to getting support from that country for an 
initiative of this kind. 


Australia-Japan: Migratory Birds 
Agreement 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment, 
upon notice, on 11 March 1986: 
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(1) Has the Government met its specific obliga- 
tion under the ‘agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Japan and the Government of Australia for 
the protection of migratory birds and birds in 
danger of extinction and their environment’ which 
requires that in the absence of a properly estab- 
lished management plan for North Keeling Island 
the taking of seabirds or their eggs is prohibited. 

(2) Which species of seabirds breed in signifi- 
cant numbers on North Keeling Island. 

(3) How many breeding pairs of each of those 
species bred on North Keeling island during 1985. 

(4) How many birds and eggs of the above 
species approximately, were taken by the Islan- 
ders in 1985. 

(5) Does the number of birds and eggs taken 
exceed a safe harvesting level as would be 
acceptable under the Japan-Australia agreement. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) The Japan-Australia Migratory Birds Agree- 
ment prohibits the taking of migratory birds or 
their eggs except in some cases where taking of 
the birds or eggs may be permitted in accordance 
with the laws and regulations in force in each 
country. One of these exceptional cases is to 
allow the hunting and gathering of specified birds 
or their eggs by the inhabitants of certain regions 
who have traditionally carried on such activities 
for their own food, clothing or cultural purposes, 
provided that the population of each species is 
maintained in optimum numbers and that adequ- 
ate preservation of the species is not prejudiced, 
There is no requirement in the agreement for a 
‘properly established management plan’ before 
such traditional hunting can be allowed. 

In the case of North Keeling Island, the Govern- 
ment is taking steps to ensure that the long-term 
survival of the species involved is not affected. 
Following consultations with the Department of 
Territories, officers of the Australian National 
Parks and Wildlife Service (ANPWS) visited Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands in April, July and October 1985 
and in February, March and April this year. 
During the visits, discussions were held with 
Administration officials, the Cocos Malay com- 
munity and its leaders on the need for restraint 
and proper controls when hunting seabirds on 
North Keeling Island. Current data on the breed- 
ing population of the Red-footed Booby, the main 
species harvested, were obtained along with 
information on historical harvesting levels. The 
program is continuing and it is anticipated that an 
ANPWS conservation officer will be appointed in 
the new financial year. A Cocos Malay is under- 
going training for conservation work. 
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(2) North Keeling Island has significant col- 
-onies of: 

Red-footed Boobies — Sula sula 

Least Frigate birds — Fregata ariel 

Great Frigate birds — Fregata minor 

White Terns — Gygis alba 

Common Nobby — Anous stolidus 

Only two seabird species are harvested by the 
Cocos Malays. 

(3) Based on the 1985 surveys the number of 
breeding pairs of the two species harvested are 
conservatively estimated as: 

Red-footed Boobies — 17 000 breeding pairs 

Least Frigate birds — 4000 breeding pairs 

Figures for the other species which are not 
harvested are not known. 

(4) There has been no accurate observation or 
recording of harvesting levels. Estimates are made 
on the basis of anecdotal accounts. From this 
source, the estimate for 1985 ranges from 3000 to 
10 000 birds. A figure of approximately 6000 
would seem reasonable. Eggs are not taken. 

(5) Under the Japan-Australia Migratory Birds 
Agreement, a safe harvesting level is one that 
would ensure that adequate preservation of the 
species is not prejudiced. This level is currently 
being determined from data collected during the 
ANPWS surveys which commenced in 1985. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine and 


possible contamination of imported 
foodstuffs 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 May: 


Mr Hawker — Can the Prime Minister inform 
the House as to what steps his Government is 
taking to make absolutely certain that no food- 
stuffs, particularly dairy products, can be imported 
into Australia which could be contaminated by 
radioactive fallout from the Chernobyl nuclear 
power plant disaster? 

Mr Hawke — As a precautionary measure, the 
Department of Health asked the Australian Cus- 
toms Service to hold all food consignments which 
left the potentially affected countries on or after 25 
April. The Food Importers Association has been 
advised of this action. Following assurances re- 
ceived from one country, Denmark, the Depart- 
ment has telexed Customs to remove Denmark 
from the list of potentially affected countries. 
Further clarification of the nature and extent of the 
potential effect of food imports is being sought 
from the Federal Department of Trade and the 
governments of the countries concerned, through 
Australian missions overseas. Should it prove 
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necessary, the Department will establish a 
mechanism for monitoring these particular food 
imports with the Customs Service, the Australian 
Government Analyst and the Australian Radiation 
Laboratory. As the Department gets further in- 
formation, those controls will be adjusted if 
necessary. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine 


The following question and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 May: 


Mr Free — | would like to put a question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Resources 
and Energy. Is the Minister in a position to provide 
further information about the Chernobyl nuclear 
reactor accident, apart from the material available 
in the media? When might we expect a compre- 
hensive release of detailed information about 
radiation and fallout? Is the fallout spreading 
throughout Europe likely to have any impact in 
the southern hemisphere? 

Mr Barry Jones — The quality of information so 
far is extremely poor. We are essentially depen- 
dent on information from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR) and very little has been 
provided officially. Much of the media reporting is 
incapable of being checked and it may be some 
years before the precise situation is clarified. The 
Soviet Deputy Prime Minister has now admitted 
that the local experts did not make a correct 
assessment of the accident and that its scope was 
underestimated at first. While the evacuation itself 
was reported to have taken only three hours, it 
was 36 hours before evacuation of the 40 000 
people in the 30-kilometre zone around the plant 
commenced. Admitted deaths remain at two, not 
due to radiation but 204 people are reported to 
have been hospitalised suffering from radiation 
exposure. Specialised treatment is said to have 
been given to 100 in Moscow, 18 having received 
heavy radiation doses. The Russian authorities are 
continuing to say that the accident originated with 
a chemical explosion and fire in an engine room. 
In a recent press release, the accident was said to 
have occurred during a planned shutdown while 
the reactor was operating at less than 10 per cent 
of capacity. It may be many years before we know 
the full situation. 

| draw the House’s attention to the last major 
nuclear accident in the USSR of which we are 
fully aware, and that was the accident in the city 
of Kyshtym in the Central Urals, about 1400 
kilometres due east of Moscow, It is impossible to 
be certain what precisely caused the nuclear 
catastrophe but it was probably caused by the 
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faulty handling of radioactive waste. That was at 
the end of 1957 or the beginning of 1958. After 
nearly 30 years we still do not know the full 
impact of it except for the fact that a number of 
villages in the area were evacuated, the top soil 
was bulldozed over and the area was fenced off 
and declared out of bounds. We note from 
scientific studies that there was a significant 
impact on the ecology of the area — that soil, 
plants, animals and birds were all affected. There 
appears to have been massive loss of life: the 
figure has been quoted at around 10000 and 
possibly more. But it is impossible to confirm, 
except by making a demographic comparison of 
censuses before and after the accident which 
suggests very heavy loss of life. 

The honourable member asked whether the 
accident was likely to have any impact on the 
southern hemisphere. At this stage there is no 
evidence to suggest that the plume of radioactivity 
from the accident has reached the upper atmos- 
phere. The spread of radioactivity appears to be 
confined to surface wind systems and it would be 
12 to 18 months before any significant movement 
of contamination from the accident crossed the 
equatorial belt. Honourable members will be 
aware that the wind systems in the northern 
hemisphere and the southern hemisphere are 
largely separate: not much weather passes 
through the equatorial belt. In the meantime, the 
radioactive contamination will be reduced by 
natural decay and washout and it is not expected 
that readily detectible levels will reach Australia. | 
should perhaps conclude by mentioning that the 
Director-General of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), Dr Hans Blix, is now in 
Moscow having direct consultation with Soviet 
authorities on the Chernobyl accident. The Au- 
stralian Government has asked him to provide 
information on a number of detailed matters. | 
hope that in the course of the next sitting period 
we will be able to provide more specific informa- 
tion. 


Sri Lanka: civil unrest 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Kent — Has the attention of the Minister 
representing the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs 
been drawn to the large military action against 
Tamils in the Jaffna area of Sri Lanka? Will the 
Minister convey to the Sri Lankan Government 
our alarm at the mounting casualties among 
innocent civilians who have become the target of 
the military operations? 
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Mr Beazley — The Australian Government is 
concerned that the communal situation in Sri 
Lanka continues to inflict violence and social 
disruption on large numbers of the people of Sri 
Lanka. The Government has expressed that con- 
cern on numerous occasions. It did so most 
recently at the last session of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights in Geneva. The 
Australian delegation, in its statement to the 
Commission on 5 March,' urged all in Sri Lanka 
to eschew violence and renew their efforts to- 
wards a peaceful political solution. We are 
concerned at the current impasse in negotiations 
between the Government and Tamil representa- 
tives aimed at reaching a political solution to that 
communal problem. We have made it very clear 
that we support India’s mediatory role in what is 
clearly a delicate and difficult matter. 

In late April a high level. indian delegation 
visited Sri Lanka to hold discussions with all 
parties to the conflict. Although no breakthrough 
was achieved, it is heartening that both the Sri 
Lankan Government and the leader of the Indian 
delegation described the talks as useful. The 
Indian Government is now considering in detail 
the proposals put for a settlement by the Sri 
Lankan Government. On the one hand we are 
concerned, therefore, about reports of innocent 
Tamil civilians being victims of military activity. 
The Sri Lankan Government is reported to have 
launched a new offensive in the peninsula. On the 
other hand, we are equally concerned at reports of 
Tamil extremist behaviour, including recent 
bombing attacks in Colombo in which civilians 
have been the unfortunate victims. 

| understand too that during the visit of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to Sri Lanka last May 
he discussed the communal problem with many 
people, including the President of Sri Lanka. Since 
the visit he has written to the Australian High 
Commissioner and had him take up these matters 
with Sri Lankan officials. So the Government is 
concerned with the situation there. | think the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is doing all that is 
possible, with the normal tools that are available 
for diplomatic influence. | reiterate, in answer to 
the honourable member's question, that we have 
those concerns. 
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Philippines: Australian aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 


1. Did the Government decide to increase aid 
to the Philippines from $16 million to $25 million. 


2. Is the extra $9 million to come from addi- 
tional funds allocated to the overall aid budget or 
will it come from existing aid budget allocations. 


3. if the latter, from what areas of the aid 
budget will it come from. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 


1. | announced to the House on 14 March’: 
that Australia’s aid to the Philippines would 
increase to an estimated $25 million per annum in 
1986-87. 


2, and 3. The final form of next year’s aid 
budget is yet to be determined. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 3, March 1986, page 
194, 


Aid to Non-Government 
Organisations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign: 


Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 


On what basis is Australia’s 1 per cent of official 
aid allocated to the support of projects and 
programs initiated by Non-Government Organisa- 
tions (NGOs) below the OECD median range of 5 
to 6 per cent. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


The official aid allocated to the support of 
projects and programs initiated by non- 
governmental organisations is about 1.2 per cent 
of the 1985-86 aid budget. There is no official 
OECD average of aid through NGOs but the figure 
of 5-6 per cent is around the median for those 
OECD countries which report on their use of 
non-governmental channels. | announced on 28 
November 1985% that further increases in sub- 
sidies for project of NGOs were justified, though 
further long-term growth in these subsidies would 
need to be commensurate with the capacity of 
NGOs to mobilise public support and to deliver 
the increased allocation. 


Se E i a cas Da ca ascent 
1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 11, November 1985, 
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Aid to Non-Government 
Organisations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

What percentage of the aid budget is allocated 
to the support of projects and programs initiated 
by Non-Government Organisations. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

The percentage of the aid budget allocated to 
the support of projects and programs initiated by 
Non-Government Organisations (NGOs) is about 
1.2 per cent, ie. about $11.9 million. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine and 
safety of the Australian Lucas 
Heights reactor 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Free — My question is addressed to the 
Acting Minister for Resources and Energy. Is the 
Minister aware of calls for the closure of the 
Australian Atomic Energy Commission’s establish- 
ment at Lucas Heights following the Chernobyl 
accident? Will he outline to the House the 
function and structural similarities and differences 
between the Lucas Heights and Chernobyl reac- 
tors? 

Mr Barry Jones — It should be pointed out that 
the construction of the Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission’s research reactor, HIFAR," is entire- 
ly different from that of the power reactors at 
Chernobyl. Firstly, HIFAR uses heavy water rather 
than graphite as the moderator. The only graphite 
contained in HIFAR is a neutron-reflecting layer 
that is outside the reactor vessel itself. So, the 
problem that arose specifically at Chernobyl 
could not occur in this situation. The graphite 
layer, which is essentially a protective layer, is not 
exposed to sufficient fast neutron flux levels to 
give rise to any possibility of graphite ignition. 

While the Chernobyl reactors do not have 
secondary containment buildings engineered to 
prevent uncontrolled releases of radioactivity, the 
HIFAR containment building represents one of the 
safety systems of the reactor and is tested every six 
months to see that it retains its integrity. This is 
very important to get some idea of the relativity 
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between the size of HIFAR and Chernobyl. HIFAR 
operates at a power level of only about one 
three-hundredth of the Chernobyl reactor type — 
that is to say, a capacity of 10 megawatts thermal 
compared to 3000 megawatts thermal. Unlike 
them, it is not a pressurised system, so one does 
not get the situation of a blow-out, in effect. 
Conceivably, one might get a blow-in, but it is not 
a pressurised system. Other significant differences 
include the fuel requirements. The core of HIFAR 
contains about four kilograms of uranium while 
the Chernobyl reactor type contains 204 tonnes of 
uranium. They also have different operating 
temperatures. HIFAR operates at about 50 degrees 
Celsius; Chernobyl operates at 270 degrees Cel- 
sius. 

In view of these differences the Chernobyl 
accident does not have safety implications so far 
as the Atomic Energy Commission’s HIFAR reac- 
tor is concerned. There is no risk of any similar 
accident at Lucas Heights. Of course, they said 
that at Chernobyl too. | must say that the system at 
Lucas Heights is operating at a very low scale. We 
believe that there is no justification for calls to 
close down HIFAR or the research establishment 
at Lucas Heights, which is primarily concerned in 
research projects. It is not part of a power system; 
it is not contributing into a power grid. That is 
something that is not really understood. 


Defence: Jindalee radar 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Staples asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 12 March 1986: 

(1) Will Australia’s over-the-horizon radar 
(OTHR) development be made available to (a) the 
U.S., (b) New Zealand, (c) Japan, (d) Canada, (e) 
NATO and (f) any other country; if so, under what 
(i) conditions and (ii) defence agreements. 

(2) Will OTHR be suitable for peaceful pur- 
poses, in particular, (a) research and rescue, (b) 
disarmament monitoring and (c) data collection 
for meteorology and primary industries. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Australia’s over-the-horizon radar (OTHR) 
development, Jindalee, is an experimental radar. 
The knowledge gained with it is being used to 
determine what form of operational radar is best 
suited to Australia’s environment and require- 
ments. Following this, any proposed use of this 
Australian technology by another country would 
depend on how closely their needs match Austra- 
lia’s and the extent of any redevelopment that may 
be required; the relevant conditions and defence 
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agreements would be determined at that time. The 
development of our Jindalee OTHR has been 
assisted by a bilateral co-operative arrangement 
with the U.S. under the U.S.-Australia Memoran- 
dum of Understanding on Co-operative Research 
and Development (1968), and its general princi- 
ples have been presented in The Technical 
Co-operation Program (TTCP) to the U.S., the UK, 
Canada and New Zealand. 

(2) Yes. The Jindalee OTHR is already provid- 
ing wind velocity data to the Australian Bureau of 
Meteorology. Its use for the other purposes 
mentioned by the honourable member has not yet 
been assessed. 


Afghanistan: access by International 
Committee of the Red Cross 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether the International 
Committee of the Red Cross has not been allowed 
into Kabul, Afghanistan, since 1982. 

(2) What representation has he made to the 
Soviet Union on this matter. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) | understand that the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) has not been 
permitted to maintain an operation in Afghanistan 
since 1982. However an ICRC representative 
recently visited Kabul to discuss the possibility of 
a further role for the ICRC in Afghanistan. The 
ICRC has since reported that principles were 
worked out for an operation involving protection 
for prisoners and assistance, in particular medical 
aid, for Afghanistan. We have been monitoring 
the situation and welcome this development 
which we hope will lead to renewed and benefi- 
cial co-operation between the ICRC and the 
relevant Afghan authorities. In this situation it is 
not necessary at this stage to consider the question 
of representations to the Soviet Union, but the 
Australian Government's support for the huma- 
nitarian work of the ICRC in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere, and its condemnation of Soviet actions 
in Afghanistan, are clear and well known. 


Afghanistan: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 
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Afghan refugees signing for food rations at the Ghazi village camp in 


Is he able to say whether the Afghan Govern- 
ment has refused to co-operate with Special 
Rapporteur Felix Ermacora, who was appointed 
by the UN Human Rights Commissioner in 1984 
to investigate human rights abuses in Afghanistan. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The Government of Afghanistan has declined to 
co-operate with Professor Felix Ermacora, Special 
Rapporteur of the Commission on Human Rights 
on Afghanistan, thereby preventing him from 
visiting Afghanistan to investigate the human 
rights situation in that country. 


Afghanistan: appointment of Special 
Rapporteur on human rights 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Was the decision to appoint UN Human Rights 
Commission’s Special Rapporteur strenuously 
opposed by the USSR and Afghanistan; if so, did 
those States declare they would not be bound by 
any conclusion of the report. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 
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Pakistan. (UNHCR photo). 


The resolution appointing the Special Rappor- 
teur on Afghanistan was opposed by the USSR as a 
member of the Commission on Human Rights 
(CHR) and spoken against by Afghanistan which 
as a observer did not have voting rights. The 
conclusions of a report by a Special Rapporteur 
are not binding on members of the Commission so 
that aspect of the question does not arise. 


Chile: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 May: 


Mr Tickner — Has the Minister representing the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs seen reports 
that Chilean authorities have taken action against 
officials of the leading Catholic Church human 
rights organisation in that country? | ask the 
Minister to comment on those allegations. 

Mr Beazley — | am aware of the reports to 
which the honourable gentleman referred con- 
cerning action taken against two officials of the 
Catholic Church’s human rights organisation in 
Chile — the Vicarate of Solidarity. The officials 
have been charged with providing assistance to an 
injured person wanted by the Government in 
connection with a shooting incident in which two 
men, including a policeman, were killed. On the 
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information available to me | would not wish to 
comment on the legal aspects of this case except 
to say that in Santiago there is a difference in 
interpretation of what transpired, with the Vica- 
rate emphasising the humanitarian nature of its 
involvement. | do wish to say, however, that the 
Australian Government has always regarded the 
Vicarate’s work in Chile as constructive, 
courageous and commendable. | have the greatest 
admiration for those involved in the defence of 
human rights, particularly in difficult circumst- 
ances such as those found in Chile today. 

The Government is disturbed by reports that the 
Government of Chile is using this opportunity to 
intimidate the Vicarate and to undermine its 
credibility among the Chilean people. Given the 
nature of its operations it is essential that the 
confidence of the Vicarate’s work should be 
respected, as it has been in the past, and the 
Government will ensure that the concern express- 
ed today will be communicated to the Chilean 
authorities. We will continue to follow the issue 
closely, 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 May: 


Mr Price — Has the attention of the Minister for 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism been drawn to 
reports that the South African Rugby Union has 
proposed an official Wallaby tour of South Africa? 

Can the Minister advise the House whether an 
official Australian or rebel rugby union tour of 
South Africa will affect Australia’s bid to stage the 
1992 Olympic Games in Brisbane? 

Mr John Brown — It strikes me as almost 
perfidious that anybody would contemplate a tour 
of South Africa, either officially or in a rebel sense, 
given our knowledge of the inequalities of life in 
South Africa. Given that the white minority in 
South Africa enjoy a very high standard of living 
compared with the very poor standard of living 
suffered by the blacks, who are the majority of the 
population, | think one figure is worth citing. The 
South African Government spends 2400 times as 


much on sport for the white minority as it does on — 


the poor, depressed blacks. 

In regard to the Olympic Games, it is fair to 
observe that there are 90 votes to be cast at the 
International Olympic Committee meeting in 
Lausanne later this year as to the destination of the 
1992 Olympic Games. Fifteen of those votes 
happen to be held by black African countries, so it 
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should be fairly obvious that any decision regard- 
ing an official or rebel tour would immediately 
throw 15 votes out of the window. One can add to 
them the Eastern bloc and Scandinavian coun- 
tries, which also hold very strong views on this 
matter. 

Of course, it would have a dramatic effect upon 
Australia’s chances. The Lord Mayor of Brisbane, 
Alderman Sally Ann Atkinson, following the great 
efforts to her predecessor Alderman Roy Harvey, 
has made a magnificent effort to establish Austra- 
lia’s bid for the 1992 Games. At this stage 
Brisbane is neck and neck with Barcelona for the 
honour. If the selfish attitude in rugby union 
prevails over the more sensible, rational and 
sensitive people and decides on a tour of South 
Africa, the sporting public of Australia will be 
seriously disadvantaged and there will be no hope 
in the world of Australia having the 1992 Games 
in Brisbane. | hope that the Australian Rugby 
Union, in line with its always very principled 
stand on this matter, will continue to preserve that 
position and make Australia’s chance of getting 
the 1992 Games very strong. Certainly, the bid put 
up by the Brisbane City Council in conjunction 
with the Federal Government and the Queensland 
Government is entitled to success. 


South African raids on Botswana, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 May: 


Mr Robert Brown — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The South African Government 
has stated that its pre-emptive attacks on centres 
in Zambia, Zimbabwe and Botswana are its 
response to the need for the Western world to act 
against international terrorism. Because this is a 
similar justification to that used by the United 
States following its pre-emptive attack upon Libya, 
is it possible that the action of the United States 
encouraged, or pardons, this action by South 
Africa? If the Western world condemns South 
Africa but does not condemn the United States, 
does this mean that there are good terrorists and 
bad terrorists? 

Mr Beazley — To answer the question simply 
before | deal with it in detail, my answer would 
be: no, | do not see an equivalence in the situation 
that occurred in relation to United States action in 
regard to Libya and that which occurred in the 
recent attacks by the South African Government 
across its borders in neighbouring States. | would 
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Say, aS was said by the Prime Minister at the time, 
that this Government is not committed to the view 
that international issues should be settled by resort 
to violence. But the situation that occurred in 
Libya was a product of a chain of political 
initiatives by the United States to attempt to get a 
resolution of the problem — to secure support for 
allies and to engage the Libyan Government in a 
process of discussion, hopefully to achieve a 
conclusion of removing Libyan support for terror- 
ist activity. It was a decision taken by the U.S. very 
much against the background in which a political 
settlement had been sought. 

An entirely different situation applies in South 
Africa. A plethora of possibilities are open to the 
South African Government to address the real 
political problems in that area. All those opportu- 
nities have been set aside by the South African 
Government. It is not without significance that it 
undertook that action at precisely the point of time 
when the Eminent Persons Group! happened to 
be visiting South Africa. It represents a sincere 
initiative on the part of the Commonwealth to 
attempt to find a settlement whereby the South 
African Government can enter into a process of 
negotiation with the majority of the people of 
South Africa to secure a political settlement which 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, 


page 957. 
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will secure both stability and democratic rights in 
that country, and in so doing substantially adv- 
ance Western interests. 

All those opportunities have been set aside by 
the South African Government, both by its actions 
in this instance and by its general response to the 
political situation in which that Government finds 
itself. The South African Government is resorting 
to resolving its political situation in which that 
Government finds itself. The South African Gov- 
ernment is resorting to resolving its political 
problems, both internally and externally, by milit- 
ary means, not by negotiation. It has not put 
forward any proposition that could be seriously 
entertained by those who seek majority rule in 
that area and the South African Government has 
given every indication that it intends not to 
proceed on that course. In addition, South Africa 
attacked the territory of our fellow Common- 
wealth members. It did not sustain a case that 
substantial terrorist activity had been undertaken 
across its borders; it simply asserted it. The 
political context, as | have said, is totally different 
in those two situations. 

To conclude, | would reiterate what Senator 
Button, as the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
said when the raids took place. He was totally 
condemnatory of them. | understand that the 
Opposition spokesman on foreign affairs was 
condemnatory in similar terms. | notice that he is 
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Registration of refugees at Meheba, a large rural refugee settlement in Zambia. (UNHCR photo). 
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nodding his head in agreement, and that it very 
welcome indeed. Such actions are insupportable; 
they are not only damaging to the process of 
achieving political settlement but — | make this as 
an ancillary point — they are also damaging to 
Western interests. We have friendly relations with 
all the countries that have been attacked. Those 
friendly relations are important to us, they are 
important to the Commonwealth. The rogue 
actions of the South African Government have 
moved beyond the area of creating a difficult 
political situation within South Africa; they have 
moved onto a plane where that Government is 
directly attacking and threatening Western in- 
terests. 


Australia-NZ-U.S. defence co- 
operation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Has New Zealand’s stance on the visits of 
United States ships to its ports resulted in 22 
military exercises programmed for 1986 being 
cancelled or restructured and approximately 6000 
man days of training being lost. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The disagreement between the United 
States and New Zealand has not resulted in the 
cancellation of any Australian sponsored com- 
bined exercises, nor have any training opportuni- 
ties been lost by Australia. Twelve exercises were 
previously listed as ANZUS exercises. These 
exercises are now conducted as separate bilateral 
exercises between Australia and the United States, 
or Australia and New Zealand. 


ANZUS Treaty 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 23 May: 


Mr Peacock — My question is directed to the 
Acting Prime Minister. | draw his attention to press 
reports, the first of which emanated in the Hobart 
Mercury on 19 May following the State Labor 
Conference, indicating that a member of the 
Australian Labor Party national foreign affairs and 
defence platform committee had said that the 
ANZUS Treaty would soon be replaced by two 
separate agreements with the United States of 
America and New Zealand. Bearing in mind that 
this platform committee also comprises Ministers 
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Beazley, Hayden and Evans, will the Acting Prime 
Minister confirm that two such agreements are 
being or have been drafted; and, is so, why the 
Parliament and the people of Australia have not 
been told that ANZUS, our most basic defence 
treaty, is to be scrapped? 


Mr Lionel Bowen — It must be clearly under- 
stood that in the process of policy formulation 
there are committees of the parties that make 
suggestions which even the Liberal Party of 
Australia at times is not prepared to accept. | can 
understand that there might be a view that there is 
a need to talk about ANZUS in another form. It is 
certainly not official. From the Government's 
point of view there has been no recommendation. 
ANZUS is a very important aspect of treaty 
organisations in the whole of the Pacific region. 
The Prime Minister has already indicated the 
support of the Government for the continuance of 
that Treaty. | would think it would require strong 
evidence to suggest that it might be altered in any 
way, 


As honourable members will be aware, the 
Government has already indicated that it is very 
anxious to ensure that there is continued peace 
and stability in the whole of the Pacific region. 
ANZUS is a very important part of that. In parts of 
the world, not only in the Pacific, it is recognised 
that there is concern about nuclear weapons and 
matters of that nature. The whole question of 
whether there has been some defect in ANZUS, 
which | do not think there is, was the concept of 
visiting nuclear powered warships. A problem 
which has attracted public opinion in New 
Zealand is the tendency to perhaps talk about 
ANZUS in a form other than allowing nuclear 
armed warships to visit its ports. | think that is the 
whole weakness of the structure. | would have 
thought that if the United States had had a chance 
to discuss this matter in a better atmosphere than 
apparently occurred at the time we would have 
found that the New Zealand people fully support 
close collaboration with the United States in 
stability and peace in the whole of the Pacific 
region. The one concept that seemed to concern 
them was the fact that there might have been 
nuclear powered warships visiting their country. 
The United States was not prepared to identify its 
warships on the basis that they would become 
vulnerable. No other power in the world identifies 
its nuclear armed warships, so for that reason 
there is a very clear understanding why the United 
States is reticent to disclose the identity of 
weaponry on its ships. For that reason | do not 
think the honourable gentleman should be unduly 
concerned about whether there would be any 
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weakening of ANZUS. In my view, the Govern- 
ment is firmly committed to ANZUS. Of course, in 
party deliberations in a democracy there are 
different points of view, all of which must be 
listened to, but from the point of view of a 
committee making recommendations to a nation- 
al conference | would not give the recommenda- 
tions any greater weight at this stage. 


Aid to Solomon Islands: cyclone 
relief 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 May: 


Mr Mildren — | direct the attention of the 
Minister representing the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to the appalling loss of life and 
destruction of property in the Solomon Islands in 
the wake of Cyclone Namu. Will the Minister 
indicate the most recent information on the 
situation in the Solomon Islands? Will he also 
indicate what action the Australian Government 
has taken to provide emergency relief measures in 
the devastated areas and what information he has 
regarding the safety of Australians in the Solomon 
Islands? Finally, will he indicate whether the 
Government would be prepared to support com- 
munity groups should they organise disaster relief 
appeals for the victims of Cyclone Namu? 

Mr Barry Jones — Following an improvement 
in the weather on 21 May, the Solomon Islands 
Government began assessing the damage. A 
further assessment of the situation will take some 
time. To date, 71 deaths have been reported but 
there is as yet no official confirmation. The latest 
information available indicates that the magnitude 
of devastation is far greater than originally esti- 
mated and that at least 90000 people are 
homeless. The Prime Minister, in his message to 
the Solomon Islands Prime Minister, has given an 
assurance that Australia will continue to do all 
that it can to assist in this hour of crisis. At the 
request of the Solomon Islands Government, 
Australia is providing relief assistance in the form 
of helicopters with winches, shelter materials, 
water containers, first-aid material, food — parti- 
cularly rice — a generator and other electrical 
equipment, blankets and cooking utensils. Three 
Australian Hercules transport flights have already 
arrived in Honiara from Australia and a fourth and 
fifth Hercules are on their way to Honiara with 
additional supplies. An Australian airport engineer 
has been airlifted to Honiara to assist in assessing 
airport conditions. A Caribou aircraft left Towns- 
ville for Honiara this morning to assist in the 
distribution of supplies in the outer islands. 
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Early next week additional Royal Australian Air 
Force aircraft will be required, and the defence 
forces will respond as required. The Royal Austra- 
lian Navy is preparing to send two vessels — 
HMAS Flinders, which we hope will arrive shortly 
after the weekend, and HMAS Stalwart, which 
will arrive early next week — with a large volume 
of supplies. The emergency relief assistance to the 
Solomon Islands is co-ordinated by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau in collaboration 
with the Australian Natural Disasters Organisa- 
tion. They are in constant touch with the Austra- 
lian High Commissioner in Honiara. Until now, 
all requests of the Australian Government by the 
Solomon islands Government have been met, and 
the Australian Government will respond as re- 
quired. The High Commissioner advises that all 
Australians in Honiara are safe but contact with 
outer islands is still difficult. | will seek what 
advice | can about the relationship of private 
donor organisations but, naturally, this is a com- 
munity responsibility. It cannot just be a govern- 
ment matter. | am sure that this is something 
which has the full support of all Parties in the 
House. 


IYP: Australian Government 
program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 May: 


Senator Elstob — | refer the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Govern- 
ment’s program for the International Year of Peace 
(YP). Has the Government given consideration to 
running a community information program to 
inform the public on disarmament and arms 
control processes? In particular, are there any 
plans to inform the public of Australia’s role in 
disarmament? If so, in what form would such a 
program be run? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Even before the 
proclamation of 1986 as the IYP the Government 
was undertaking a program to inform the Austra- 
lian community on peace, disarmament and arms 
control issues in accordance with the Australian 
Labor Party's platform. This included many state- 
ments, both within Parliament and outside it, by 
Ministers; talks with community groups by the 
Australian Ambassador for Disarmament and offi- 
cials of the Department of Foreign Affairs; exten- 
sive correspondence with individuals and com- 
munity groups; ministerial and departmental press 
releases; the production of a disarmament news 
letter and booklets on Australia’s role in peace, 
disarmament, arms control and related issues; and 
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regular Department of Foreign Affairs publica- 
tions, such as Backgrounder and the Australian 
Foreign Affairs Record. 

| make it clear that all these activities which 
have been going on for some time are continuing. 
In addition to that, for the IYP, the Government is 
running a special information program to raise 
community awareness about peace issues gener- 
ally, through press, radio and television advertise- 
ments; it is also producing information kits which 
are available to interested groups and individuals 
as well as Peace news, a newsletter designed to 
provide information about IYP activities. As part of 
the IYP information program, extra material is 
available on disarmament and arms control issues 
and a video is being produced which will be 
available on loan to community groups to stimu- 
late discussion on these important issues. 


British atomic tests in Australia: 
Royal Commission report 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 May: 


Senator Kilgariff asked the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, upon notice, on 19 February 
1986: 

(1) How many Australians, in total, were iden- 
tified as employed at the test sites in the 
Epidemiological Study undertaken by the Federal 
Department of Health at the instance of the 
Department of National Development and Energy 
concerning the British Atomic tests. 

(2) How many Australians were located as then 
living and contacted by the survey. 

(3) How many death certificates of such parti- 
cipants were located. 

(4) How many of those supplied with the 
questionnaire and offered the facilities of a 
medical examination and a possible application 
to the office of the Commissioner for Employees’ 
Compensation availed themselves of those offers. 

(5) What was the increase in medical examina- 
tions and applications to the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission following the Govern- 
ment’s contacts with the test site workers. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is as follows: 

(1) 15 364 (at 15 October 1982). 

(2) 6275. 

(3) 1560 (at 17 October 1983). See ‘Health of 
atomic test personnel’ page 93, Department of 
Health report tabled on 15 December 1983. 

(4) In 1981 the then Government had offered 
all survey participants who wished it the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with Commonwealth Medical 
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Officers the health effects of radiation as they 
applied to themselves. The last question on the 
questionnaire gave respondents the opportunity to 
request these discussions. Some 600 respondents 
to the questionnaires requested counselling. Reci- 
pients of questionnaires were, however, offered 
neither the facilities of a medical examination nor 
a possible application to the Office of the Com- 
missioner for Employees’ Compensation. If re- 
quested, advice was given to former employees of 
the Commonwealth to contact the Commissioner 
for Employees’ Compensation in relation to com- 
pensation claims. 

(5) As stated, no medical examinations were 
given as a component of the Department of 
Health study. Increases in applications to the 
Commission for Employees’ Compensation can be 
summarised as follows: 

In September 1982 (about a month before the 
health questionnaire was sent out) the total 
number of applications received, relating to the 
British atomic Tests, stood at 95. 

1 May 1984 (about five months after the health 
study was tabled in the Senate) the total had risen 
to 146. i 


British atomic tests in Australia: 
Royal Commission report 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 May: 


Senator Kilgariff asked the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, upon notice, on 19 February 
1986: 

(1) What estimates exist of the numbers of 
Aboriginal people in the relevant areas during the 
whole period of the British atomic tests. 

(2) What estimates exist of the numbers and 
locations of Aboriginal people in British atomic 
test areas at the time of the so-called ‘Black Mist’. 

(3) What records are there of the names of the 
Aboriginal people in (1) and (2) above. 

(4) Did the McClelland Royal Commission 
seek to establish the numbers, names and loca- 
tions of such Aboriginal people; if so, is there a 
record of those details. 

(5) Did the McClelland Royal Commission 
seek to undertake a health survey of all such 
Aboriginal people now alive or to obtain records 
of death certificates where possible. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is as follows: 

(1) North West Western Australia (Monte Bello 
Islands tests 1952, 1956). 

Broad Aboriginal population figures in the 
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Gascoyne, Pilbara and Murchison regions were 
estimated as: | 

1952 — 4538 

1956 —- 4896 

These figures were extrapolated for the Royal 
Commission into British nuclear tests in Australia 
by Mr Colin Thackrah from the filed and annual 
reports of the Western Australian Native Welfare 
Department. 


Emu area 


Mr W.B. MacDougall, Native Patrol Officer, 
counted 172 Yankunytjatjara on pastoral prop- 
erties in the Everard Ranges and Officer Creek 
areas. This information is contained in the report 
of his patrol of April 1953. 

A security report dated 25 August 1953 lists the 
numbers of Aborigines at stations within the 
northern and north-eastern vicinity of the Emu 
sites (total 247). 


Maralinga area 


South Australian Department of Mines Map 
55-14B with notations of Aboriginal populations 
in various areas gives an estimate of the Aborigin- 
al population of about 1600 in the relevant area of 
South Australia in 1956. The Royal Commission 
report questions the adequacy of the information 
on this map. 

MacDougall estimated in September 1956 that 
there were 1180-1282 Aborigines in locations in 
the quadrant 360° to 090° centred on Maralinga. 

In relation to MacDougall’s estimates for both 
Emu and Maralinga, it should be taken into 
account that the Royal Commission had doubts as 
to whether MacDougall was in a position to 
provide accurate figures. 

(2) In April 1953 Mr MacDougall counted 34 
Aborigines at Wallatina where the ‘Black mist’ is 
reported to have occurred. A subsequent security 
report dated 25 August 1953 stated that there 
were 30 Aborigines at Wallatina and six at 
Welbourn Hill, where the phenomenon was also 
reported to have been observed. 

(3) There are records of the names and loca- 
tions of Aborigines in (1) and (2) above but they 
are not exhaustive. Some individuals are not 
named because of Aboriginal custom. Names of 
Aboriginals who were at certain locations at 
certain times are contained in the Royal Commis- 
sion records, transcripts of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s proceedings and the Royal Commission’s 
report itself. 

(4) There are records collected by the Royal 
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Commission which contain some information, but 
the Commission did not seek to establish the 
details. 

(5) No. 


British atomic tests in Australia: 
Royal Commission report 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 May: 


Senator Kilgariff asked the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, upon notice, on 19 February 
1986: 


(1) Is there an abundance of wildlife at the 
former British test sites at the Monte Bello, 
Maralinga and Emu. 


(2) Is the wildlife present at the most heavily 
contaminated locations. 


(3) Is the wildlife subject to the effect of any 
remaining radiation and particulate plutonium in 
those areas. 


(4) Had any tests been conducted on the 
wildlife to determine what adverse effect, if any, 
had been suffered, prior to the recent Royal 
Commission; if so, what was the funding on 
adverse health effects. 


(5) Did the McClelland Royal Commission 
conduct any tests on fauna or flora in the relevant 
areas; if so, what was the nature of those tests and 
the findings; if not, did the Royal Commission 
seek and obtain any evidence as to the effects on 
flora and fauna; if so, what was the nature of that 
evidence. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator's question is as follows: 


(1) No. The harsh environment of the Monte 
Bello Islands and the arid nature of the Emu and 
Maralinga areas are not conducive to an abund- 
ance of wildlife. Native mammalian species of the 
Monte Bello were destroyed long before the tests, 
presumably by introduced rates and feral cats 
which are still present on the islands. However the 
waters surrounding the islands contain an abund- 
ance of marine life. Wildlife at Maralinga and Emu 
varies with the season. Most of the small native 
ground animals which existed in the Maralinga 
region in the late 1930s have disappeared or 
subsequently declined in numbers and have been 
replaced by rabbits. The decline in the numbers of 
small marsupials is consistent with the general 
situation in central Australia. 


(2) The most heavily contaminated test site is 
Taranaki at Maralinga. The natural vegetation 
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around Taranaki was destroyed during the testing 
program and would presumably not now support 
the wildlife it may have been capable of support- 
ing previously although no doubt there is transi- 
tory movement through the area by native fauna. 
There is, however, evidence of rabbits living in the 
area. 


(3) The recently established Technical Assess- 
ment Group may be expected to assess this issue. 


(4) Tests had been conducted on wildlife to 
assess the effects of the UK atomic tests. Many of 
these tests are referred to on pages 87 to 89 in 
‘Written replies to questions asked during Estimate 
Committee E examination of proposed expendi- 
ture 1985-86’. In addition the fourth report of the 
Australian lonising Radiation Advisory Committee 
in Annex 4 refers to tests on four rabbits and one 
dingo and concluded that there was only very 
minor uptake of plutonium by small animals. 


(5) The Royal Commission did not conduct any 
tests on the effects of the atomic tests on flora and 
fauna, but it sought evidence on this matter in the 
context of estimating radiation hazards to Abor- 
igines living a traditional lifestyle at the Maralinga 
test sites. 

Some of the evidence suggested that ingestion 
of bush foods could be more hazardous than 
inhalation of contaminated dust which had pre- 
viously been considered the main exposure path- 
way. Only limited data are available, however, on 
Aboriginal diet and on the uptake of plutonium by 
plant and animals found in and around the 
contaminated areas, and the Royal Commission 
concluded that more information was needed. 
The recently established Technical Assessment 
Group (TAG) will examine these issues. 


Sporting contacts with South Africa 
and the USSR 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 May: 


Senator Kilgariff asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, 
on 19 February 1986: 

(1) Are visas going to be refused to South 
African rugby players wishing to participate in a 
rugby competition in Sydney later in 1986, as was 
reported on AM on 14 February; if so, will the 
Government also adopt a similar policy towards 
future sporting contact with the Soviet Union, in 
view of that country’s acts of genocide against the 
Afghanistan people. 
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(2) Does the Federal Government regard the 
systematic annihilation of the Afghanistan people, 
6 million of whom have been murdered or fled 
their country since the Soviet Union invaded in 
1978, as less reprehensible than South Africa’s 
apartheid policies. 

(3) Would the Government consider that there 
may be more benefit encouraging the trend that 
the South African Government is now making 
towards dismantling the apartheid system, by 
increasing sporting contacts, particularly given 
that participation in national sporting teams in 
South Africa is now open to all races. 

Senator Gareth Evans —- The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) | assume that the honourable Senator’s 
question refers to reports that the New South 
Wales Rugby Union was considering inviting a 
South African team to compete in an international 
seven-a-side championship in Sydney in March. 
As far as | am aware no such invitation was issued 
by the NSW Rugby Union. | understand that the 
NSW Rugby Union sought clarification of the 
Government’s sporting contacts policy via an 
enquiry from the Australian Rugby Football Union 
to the Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism. 
The issue of visas for them would be a matter for 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. It 
is quite clear, however, that such a visit would 
have been contrary to current policy which 
prohibits the entry of South African sporting teams 


_ for competition in Australia. 


The Government's attitude to sporting links 
with South Africa is firmly based on Australia’s 
support for the 1977 Gleneagles declaration of 
Commonwealth Heads of Government in which 
they undertook a firm commitment to discourage 
sporting contacts with South Africa or with any 
other country practising racial discrimination in 
sport. South Africa, as the only country to institu- 
tionalise a policy of racial discrimination affecting 
all aspects of social life, including sport, by 
incorporating discrimination within its Constitu- 
tion, is the only country affected by the 
Gleneagles declaration. 

(2) The Government's policy towards South 
Africa is not inconsistent with the Government's 
attitude to the involvement of the Soviet Union in 
Afghanistan. The Australian Government is firmly 
committed to the promotion and protection of 
human rights throughout the world. Australia has 
made known its concern about gross and persis- 
tent abuses of human rights wherever they occur. 

The situation in Afghanistan, involving as it 
does the presence of foreign forces and the 
subjugation by external means of the entire 
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population, regardless of ethnic origin, cannot be 
equated with the apartheid policies of the South 
African Government. Australia has condemned on 
numerous occasions the Soviet invasion of Afgha- 
nistan and has frequently expressed its deep 
concern over the needless loss of life and suffering 
of the people of Afghanistan resulting from the 
continued occupation of their country. 

(3) The Government is well aware that in 
recent years there have been some changes in 
South Africa which give the appearance of prog- 
ress towards non-racial sport, most recently the 
joint declaration by the majority of South African 
sporting organisations which rejected apartheid in 
sport. Australia is encouraged that the need for 
change is understood in South Africa. The Austra- 
lian Government would welcome the introduc- 
tion of genuine non-racial sport in South Africa 
and the entry of a non-racial South Africa to 
international competition. The Australian Govern- 
ment is, however, disappointed that progress 
towards eliminating apartheid in sport has so far 
been limited. 

There is still no equality in the provision of 
facilities or opportunities for non-white sportsmen 
and women in South Africa. Moreover, non- 
whites remain subject to the full weight of 
apartheid’s racial discrimination outside the area 
of sport. The Australian Government does not 
believe sport can be viewed in isolation, and does 
not accept that completely non-racial sport can be 
played in a society based on apartheid. 

The Government believes that the international 
sports boycott has been effective in encouraging 
change in South Africa sport. It is only through 
continued international pressure that further 
changes can be expected. The Government is 
committed to encouraging multiracial sport in 
South Africa and accordingly does not believe that 
now is an appropriate time to ease pressure on the 
South African authorities to move decisively 
towards the establishment of a society in which 
sport on a non-racial basis can be practised. 


Immigration: alleged presence of 
Nazi war criminals in Australia 

The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 27 May: 


Senator Chipp — Can the Minister representing 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs tell 
us when the interdepartmental inquiry into Nazi 
war criminals in Australia! will be completed and 


t. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 4, April 1986, page 
313. 
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whether the Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
allegations which led to this inquiry have been 
substantiated? Is the Government aware of any 
Australian files or documents overseas which 
relate to Nazi war crimes or Nazi war criminals? 
Has the Government been asked to release any 
documents held overseas? What is the Govern- 
ment’s response to the allegation that the United 
States Department of Justice has repeatedly asked 
for Australian co-operation during investigations 
into Nazi war criminals in America and that, of all 
the countries asked, Australia is the only country 
to refuse repeatedly to give assistance? What 
would the Government need to discover from its 
interdepartmental inquiry before it would hold a 
royal commission into this matter? 


Senator Grimes — As the Acting Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs mentioned recent- 
ly in another place, a report has been commis- 
sioned from the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs on this matter. The report, which 
will draw upon available material held by other 
agencies, has not yet been finalised. | can say, 
however, that to date the Department has unco- 
vered no evidence to support allegations that 
there was a conspiracy to admit, as migrants to 
Australia, known war criminals, nor has an 
examination of the records of the Department 
unearthed any evidence of war criminality of 
persons who figured prominently in recent Austra- 
lian media programs. 


The Department is not aware of any Australian 
material held overseas which relates to this 
matter. Australia was a member of the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission and documents 
relating to the Commission’s work are held in trust 
by the United Nations. | understand that the 
United Nations Secretariat is considering whether 
and how access to these documents may be given. 
The Department of immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
has no knowledge of any request for Australian 
co-operation with United States Department of 
Justice officials in their investigations into war 
criminals. This matter must be handled carefully. 
In particular, we must avoid categorisation of 
whole groups of Australian citizens and publi- 
cised, unsubstantiated allegations affecting named 
individual Australians. For these reasons the 
Government has not embarked on a royal com- 
mission into this matter. It would not agree to one 
unless there were sound indications that such a 
commission would uncover evidence which 
would enable criminal charges to be made against 
a number of people. Adopting any lesser standard 
would, | suggest, involve considerable and un- 
necessary personal and community costs. 
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Nuclear accident in the Ukraine: 
posting of medicines to the USSR 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 May: 


Senator Bolkus —- My question is to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. ls the Minister aware of allegations that the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has a policy of not accepting medicines 
posted from the West, and that attempts by 
Australian-Ukrainians to mail medicines to their 
Soviet counterparts in the wake of the Chernobyl 
nuclear disaster have proven unsuccessful? Can 
the Minister indicate whether the Australian Gov- 
ernment knows the reason for any such policy and 
whether any action can be taken by our Govern- 
ment to assist those suffering in the affected areas? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware of difficulties that have been experienced 
by members of the Australian-Ukrainian com- 
munity in attempting to send medicines to friends 
and relatives in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It is our understanding that, as a result 
of regulations introduced some years ago by the 
Soviet authorities, all imports by mail of medical 
supplies into the USSR are banned. The Australian 
Government is investigating the implications that 
this ban may have for those affected by the 
Chernobyl accident and will certainly keep in 
touch with Ukrainian community organisations 
that have expressed concern. 


South African raids on Botswana, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 May: 


Senator Sibraa — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer to South Africa's raids on three of its 
neighbours, Botswana, Zambia and Zimbabwe, 
all members of the Commonwealth. What is the 
Government's view of the Eminent Persons Group 
(EPG) process? What action will the Government 
take to indicate to South Africa Australia’s attitude 
towards these raids? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 
condemned the raids in the strongest possible 
terms. The Cabinet will consider the implications 
of the raids and of other developments in South 
Africa at an early date. Mr Fraser has been in 
touch with the Prime Minister to discuss the work 
of the Eminent Persons Group. The two of them 
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have agreed that the South African Government's 
action has seriously damaged the prospects of the 
EPG but that it would be premature for the group 
to abandon its work at this stage. The only way 
that any hope for negotiations can be sustained is 
for the South African Government to take deci- 
sive, credible action in indicating to South African 
blacks and to world opinion that it is sincerely 
prepared to dismantle the apartheid system. There 
is very little time left to take such action. In the 
event that the EPG mission fails, tougher con- 
certed international action will be necessary 
against South Africa. As it has to date, the 
Government will play an active role in pursuing 
that objective. 


Chile: human rights issues 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 29 May: 


Mr Duncan — | ask the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has seen the Amnesty Interna- 
tional report on human rights abuses in Chile. 
What is the Government's view on the situation as 
reported and what steps is it taking to prevent this 
situation continuing? 


Mr Hayden — The Australian Government has 
quite frequently expressed its concern about the 
issue of human rights in Chile. As recently as 20 
May in this House the Minister for Defence, then 
acting for me, expressed the Government's con- 
cern about actions by the Chilean Government 
against two officials of the Catholic Church's 
human rights organisation in Chile, the Vicariate 
of Solidarity. Officers of the Australian Embassy in 
Santiago visited the two officials in gaol and this 
Government remains concerned about the poten- 
tial in this situation for the invaluable work of the 
Vicariate to be undermined. On a number of 
occasions our diplomatic post in Santiago has, 
following my instructions, made representations 
of concern on behalf of Australia and in support of 
the rights of people whose human rights have 
been abused and denied in Chile. 


In October last year embassy officers visited 
two imprisoned trade union officials and made 
representations to the Chilean authorities on their 
behalf. | mention these cases as illustrations of the 
concern that has been consistently expressed by 
the Australian Government. Of course the situa- 
tion will not improve decisively until Chile’s 
long-standing democratic tradition is restored. We 
would welcome that occurring as quickly as 
possible. 
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Nicaragua: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether on 15 October 
1985 Nicaraguan Government suspended civil 
liberties such as freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly, freedom of expression and freedom 
from arbitrary imprisonment. 

(2) Did he make representations to the Nicara- 
guan Government concerning this suspension. 

(3) If so, when and to whom; if not, why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. On that date the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment reimposed a state of emergency which was 
originally declared in March 1982 and had been 
partially lifted for the election of November 1984. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) | made representations to senior members 
of the Nicaraguan Government on the state of 
emergency and other human rights issues well 
before October 1985. 

| raised Australian concerns over restrictions of 
civil rights in Nicaragua with the Nicaraguan 
Minister for Foreign Trade, Dr Martinez, during 
his visit to Australia in February 1984. During my 
visit to Nicaragua in September 1984, | raised 
Australian concerns on the issues of pluralism," 
freedom of worship, and expression, and the state 
of emergency with President Ortega and Foreign 
Minister d’Escoto. 

Following the reimposition of the state of 
emergency, the Prime Minister and | raised 
Australian concerns over the human rights situa- 
tion in Nicaragua with Foreign Minister d’Escoto 
during his visit to Canberra in late November 
1985. 

Earlier representations were made, on my 
instructions, by officers of the Australian Embassy 
in Mexico City to the Minister-Counsellor of the 
Nicaraguan Embassy on 30 October 1985 ex- 
pressing the Government’s concern on the reim- 
position of a state of emergency in Nicaragua. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page T111. 


El Salvador: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
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the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
20 March 1986: 

(1) Was there a report in the London Sunday 
Times on 15 December 1985 which refers to the 
forced detention, interrogation and subsequent 
rape and torture of an employee of the United 
States Embassy in San Salvador, Mrs Graciela 
Menendez de Inglesias. 

(2) Will the Minister for Foreign Affairs investi- 
gate the allegations in this report that members of 
the American Embassy security department ille- 
gally arrested and interrogated her then handed 
her over to the brutal Salvadoran Treasury Police 
who subjected her to at least 15 days of torture 
including repeated rape in order to procure a 
‘confession’ of her alleged guerrilla sympathies. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) | am aware of the report in the London 
Times of 15 December 1985. 

(2) It appears that Mrs Menendez was an 
employee of the United States Embassy in San 
Salvador and that she was detained and interro- 
gated on suspicion of passing information about 
other staff members to insurgents. My Department 
has obtained certain information about her subse- 
quent treatment but it is not sufficient to enable 
me to judge the validity of each of the allegations. 
| can say that the Salvadoran Treasury Police have 
a notoriously poor record of treatment of detained 
persons. The account given of Mrs Menendez’s 
treatment by them is consistent with their reputa- 
tion. 

While there are gaps in the information avail- 
able, there are elements of this case which give 
me cause for concern. It is, however, beyond 
Australian resources to conduct a detailed inves- 
tigation. Mrs Menendez has, of course, been able 
to leave El Salvador, following a court ruling that 
there was insufficient evidence to justify her 
continued detention. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
Strategic Defence Initiative 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Mr Scott asked the Minister for Defence, upon 
notice, on 13 November 1985: 

(1) Has the Minister's attention been drawn to 
the answer given by the former Minister for 
Defence to my Question No. 1492 (Hansard, 4 
September 1984, page 557)! stating that Austra- 
lia’s co-operation with the U.S. on electromagne- 
tic launcher weapons projects was not related to 
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any possible strategic or space applications. 

(2) Is it a fact that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs stated on 16 November 1984 that Australia 
would suspend high velocity weapons research 
with the U.S. immediately if the research was 
contributing to the U.S. Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive (SDI). 

(3) What restrictions are there on access of (a) 
U.S. scientists, (b) the U.S. Defense Department 
and (c) the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency to Australian electromagnetic gun re- 
search. 

(4) Has Australia indicated to the U.S. and the 
USSR its policy in respect of development of 
weapons which could breach anti-ballistic mis- 
sile, chemical, outer space and other weapon 
limitation treaties; if so, what statements were 
made to those countries. 

(5) Have published papers for scientists in- 
volved in Australia’s rail gun research discussed 
their work’s potential for development as outer- 
space weaponry. 

(6) Is the U.S. Defense Advance Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA) the principal U.S. party 
to the agreement for transfer of Australian rail gun 
research findings to the U.S. 

(7) Has DARPA directly funded Australian re- 
search. 

(8) Is the Minister able to say whether (a) 
DARPA Head, Dr Robert Cooper, told the U.S. 
Congress in March 1984 that DARPA (i) is 
represented on the SDI Executive Committee, (ii) 
gets SDI budget funds for electromagnetic guns 
technology and (iii) will co-operate with SDI in all 
fields and (b) during the same Congress hearings, 
U.S. Under-Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Engineering, Dr Richard De Lauer, indicated five 
technical areas of SDI including kinetic energy 
weapons, such as interceptor missiles and hyper- 
velocity guns. 

(9) Has the Minister's attention been drawn to a 
report on guns in Aviation Week and Space 
Technology of July 1984, which indicated that 
past conventional rail gun concepts were oversha- 
dowed by the concept of basing the gun in space 
to fire 60 shots per second at over 100 km per 
second to ranges over 1600 km, with research 
proceeding, among other fields, on generators and 
plasma drive systems, and with prospects of SDI 
applications rather than those of particle beams or 
high-energy lasers; if so, is Australia proceeding 
with those two fields of rail gun research. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) and (4) The Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
answered these parts of the question in his 
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response to Question No. 2405 (Hansard, 14 
February 1984, page 802). 

(3) No restrictions have been placed on access 
to Australian defence electromagnetic propulsion 
research work. Indeed, in 1981, Australian media 
representatives attended a comprehensive pre- 
sentation on the electromagnetic propulsion re- 
search program at Materials Research Laborator- 
ies (MRL) in Melbourne. 

(5) Papers published by defence scientists 
working at MRL on rail gun research have not 
discussed the application of this work to outer- 
space weaponry. A scientist from the Australian 
National University was attached to MRL for 
consultation on electromagnetic rail guns in 1984. 
One of his papers, which gave his current address 
as MRL, treated the speculative question of using a 
rail gun for launching large objects from the earth 
into space. This was based on his previous work at 
ANU. 

(6) Yes. 

(7) No. 

(8) No. If the honourable member could give 
me explicit references to any such statements | 
would be pleased to answer any questions he has 
about them. However, | am aware that the Annual 
Report to the Congress for fiscal year 1987 of the 
U.S. Secretary of Defense lists the exploration of 
technologies relating to precision rocket intercep- 
tors and hypervelocity gums under the kinetic 
energy weapons technology element of the SDI 
research program. 

(9) Yes. ‘Generators’ i.e. suitable power 
sources for rail guns and ‘plasma drive systems’ 
i.e. the means of transferring this power to the 
projectile, are common to all electromagnetic gun 
systems. MRL has studied these fields in the 
context of tactical applications, but not ‘with 
prospects of SDI applications’. MRL is not pro- 
ceeding with these two fields of research. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 
page 946. 


Afghanistan: alleged Soviet use of 
chemical weapons 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Did he reply to my question No. 1981 
(Hansard, 30 November 1985, page 4087) on the 
use of mycotoxins, nerve gases, blister agents and 
incapacitants by the Soviet Union in Afghanistan 
that the Government had noted the inconclusive 
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nature of much of the evidence, nevertheless the 
Government viewed these reports and allegations 
with considerable concern. 

In part 2 of Question 1981, | asked the Minister 
whether he had raised the matter on his last visit to 
the Soviet Union. 

(2} Did he also reply that this particular issue 
had not been raised with the Soviet Union on his 
last visit there. 

(3) In view of community concern over che- 
mical warfare will he now make representations 
to the Soviet Union over this issue. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) The Government is not satisfied that there 
are sufficient grounds for it to make representa- 
tions to the Soviet Union specifically about these 
particular allegations. The Government has made 
clear to the Soviet Union — and indeed to the 
international community at large —- its strong 
opposition to the use of chemical weapons in any 
circumstances. It has also expressed support for 
standing measures to investigate all such reports. 
Australia is engaged in direct negotiations with the 
Soviet Union and other countries for the conclu- 
sion of a convention to ban the possession, 
production or use of chemical weapons and to 
require the destruction of existing stocks of such 
weapons and their means of production. 


Visit by Prime Minister to Japan, 
China and the Philippines 


Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 29 May: 


Japan 

In Tokyo | had cordial and useful discussions 
with Prime Minister Nakasone and Foreign Minis- 
ter Abe, Finance Minister Takeshita, Minister of 
International Trade and Industry Watanabe and 
Agriculture Minister Hata. | had private meetings 
with Mr Tsukumoto and Mr Ishibashi, the leaders 
of the Democratic Socialist Party and the Japan 
Socialist Party respectively. A valuable new ele- 
ment in this visit was a meeting with Japanese 
parliamentarians concerned with agricultural 
issues. | also had the opportunity to meet with and 
address senior figures in the Japanese business 
community. 

The visit was especially timely. It took place 
very soon after the Tokyo Economic Summit, 
chaired by Prime Minister Nakasone. | was able to 
hear from him at first hand of the discussion which 
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took place at the summit. The visit also followed 
closely upon the visits | undertook in April to the 
United States and Western Europe and this 
allowed me to complete the process of conveying 
to the world’s major economic powers the Austra- 
lian Government's views on the need to resist 
protectionism and, in particular, to address the 
problems of world trade in agricultural products. 

Mr Nakasone assured me that in Tokyo the 
Summit countries had addressed agriculture in a 
thorough and positive way for the first time. 
Japanese leaders assured me of their support for 
the proposition that agriculture should have a 
prominent place in a new round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations (MTN). | was told that Japan 
stood ready to work with Australia to achieve this. 
| welcomed these assurances. 

Japan expects there to be decisive progress at 
the September ministerial meeting of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) to launch 
the new round. Meanwhile both Japan and 
Australia agree that work done in the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) should serve as useful preparation for 
these negotiations. | emphasised Australia’s wil- 
lingness to participate in the discussion of agricul- 
ture in the OECD but stressed that such discussion 
should not divert attention from the necessity of 
having agriculture trade issues fully and satisfac- 
torily addressed as part of the MTN agenda. 
Japanese leaders also agreed with me on the value 
of further consultation among Asia-Pacific region- 
al countries prior to the September meeting. 

The visit was also timely for another reason. 
Both japan and Australia are in the midst of major 
structural changes in their respective economies. 
In the case of Japan, the recent substantial 
appreciation of the yen has been a major contri- 
buting factor. The market opening measures and 
action being taken to follow up the report of the 
Maekawa Committee released in early May have 
also been important. In the case of Australia, | 
drew the attention of Japanese leaders to the 
Government's efforts to diversify our economy 
and make our manufactured goods and services 
more competitive in export markets. The consequ- 
ence for both Australia and Japan of the changes 
that are in train is substantial opportunities for 
both countries. 

In talking to Prime Minister Nakasone and 
others | applauded the principles embodied in the 
Maekawa report and welcomed the opportunities 
which market opening and structural change 
presented to Australia. These include opportuni- 
ties in areas of traditional interest to Australia such 
as agricultural products and coal as weil as in new 
areas. Mr Nakasone responded that the Japanese 
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leadership was pledged to promote implementa- 
tion of the report and that this process had only 
just begun. 

Japan is Australia’s largest trading partner and, 
among developed countries, Australia is Japan’s 
second largest trading partner. In discussion with 
Japanese leaders it was also noted with pleasure 
that the Australia-Japan trading relationship is 
broadening, partly because of Japan’s market 
opening measures to which Australia was already 
well placed to respond as a result of our Japan 
market strategy. | expressed appreciation for 
Japan’s co-operation with that strategy. 

We also noted the very significant increase in 
tourism between Japan and Australia and agreed 
that the further growth of this should be facilitated. 
Reference was also made to the broadening of the 
relationship through finance and banking, particu- 
larly as a result of significant deregulation of the 
Australian financial sector. | stressed Australia’s 
interest in seeing close financial relations give 
impetus to new areas of trade and investment. 

It was agreed in principle that there should be 
an exchange of investment missions between 
Australia and Japan. These missions will identify 
particular areas of opportunity emerging from the 
structural changes now occurring in both coun- 
tries. Preparatory work on these missions has 
already begun. Importantly, Japanese business 
leaders indicated directly to us their support for 
this initiative. 

In a number of areas our traditional export 
sectors, namely agricultural products and indust- 
rial raw materials, Japanese policies impose signi- 
ficant constraints on our capacity to expand our 
exports to japan. | emphasised to the Japanese 
leadership that the japanese market for our 
traditional exports of raw materials and agricul- 
ture products remains vitally important to both our 
countries, and that we wish to see these expand. | 
stressed to Japanese leaders Australia’s reliability 
and international competitiveness in these areas. 
In this regard | underlined the Government's 
success in radically reducing the historic levels of 
industrial disputation in Australia. 

On agriculture, | expressed regret that this 
sector had been largely neglected in Japan’s 
market opening measures to date. | welcomed the 
Maekawa report's recognition that Japan’s agri- 
cultural policies should be ‘more befitting an age 
of internationalisation’. | pressed the view that, 
given Australia’s efficient and abundant supply 
capacity in agriculture on the one hand, and the 
growing cost burden to Japan associated with its 
domestic agricultural support systems on the 
other, there would be mutual advantage to both 
countries in a process of winding back agricultural 
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protectionism in Japan. | argued more specifically 
for liberalisation of imports in a number of 
commodities of particular interest to Australia. | 
noted also that Australia would shortly be present- 
ing a submission to the review of japan’s agri- 
cultural policy being carried out by the Agricultu- 
ral Policy Council. 

On coal also, | noted that a review of Japanese 
policies could open up new opportunities. | 
stressed that Australia would have a very strong 
interest in competing on a commercial basis for 
additional tonnages. | said that we would not be 
seeking any special advantages but would rest on 
our demonstrable competitiveness and reliability 
as a supplier. We asked only that Japan make its 
purchasing decisions on this basis. | received 
reassurances from Prime Minister Nakasone that 
Japan would not do bilateral deals with third 
parties at Australia’s expense. 

In accordance with the Government's commit- 
ment to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) and to the provision of uranium for peaceful 
purposes under the most stringent safeguards, as 
well as with Japan’s autonomous decision to 
continue to generate electricity through nuclear 
power, | also indicated Australia’s interest in 
securing an increased share of the Japanese 
uranium market. | also emphasised the import- 
ance we attach to the successful development of 
the North West Shelf Project. 

| also had useful exchanges on other major 
matters arising from the Summit, including terror- 
ism, the United States-Soviet talks on arms con- 
trol, the Chernobyl incident, and the need to 
strengthen the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy (IAEA) machinery. On terrorism, | pointed out 
that steps already taken by Australia were in line 
with the Summit declaration on terrorism. 

| discussed with Mr Nakasone and Mr Abe a 
number of foreign policy issues important to 
Australia and Japan. We agreed on the need to 
provide relevant and appropriate support to the 
new Government of the Philippines in its objec- 
tives of social and economic reform. We discus- 
sed the important developments occurring in 
China and our relations with China. | informed 
Japanese leaders of Australia’s views on ANZUS. 
Relations with the Soviet Union were discussed, 
as were development in the South Pacific. With 
Australia and Japan each trying, in our own way, 
to play an increasingly active role in international 
affairs, it is useful to exchange views on matters 
such as these and to develop the habit of foreign 
policy consultation and co-operation. | expressed 
the gratitude of the Australian Government and 
people for the contribution Japan will be making 
to our bicentennial celebrations, in particular the 
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planned contribution to the National Science 
Centre. 


China 


| had four basic objectives in my visit to China. 
The first was to reinforce the excellent relations 
which exist between Australia and China at the 
most senior governmental levels. Second, | 
wished to evaluate the process of economic 
modernisation on which China is embarked and 
to facilitate economic ties between Australia and 
China. The third objective was to conduct a 
thorough, high level dialogue with the Chinese 
leadership on international issues. Fourth, | 
wished to give impetus to the development of a 
broad, sustainable relationship going beyond 
commercial and foreign policy matters to include 
the development of stronger people-to-people 
relations. These objectives were accomplished. 

in opening our discussions Premier Zhao 
Ziyang said that China attached very great signifi- 
cance to building the relationship with Australia 
and to realising the full potential of our rela- 
tionship. China’s seriousness about this, which my 
Government fully reciprocates, was reflected in 
the exceptional opportunities provided for inten- 
sive discussions throughout the visit. 

| met Chairman Deng Xiaoping for an hour and 
had many hours of very frank, informative and 
friendly discussion with Premier Zhao, as well as 
with General-Secretary Hu Yaobang and Secret- 
ary Hu Qili, who accompanied me in the provin- 
cial portions of the visit. | had extensive contact 
with Senior Vice-Premier Wan Li. | held discus- 
sions with the Governors and senior political 
figures in five provinces with a combined popula- 
tion exceeding one-quarter of China's population 
and drawn from the north, west, east and south. | 
met a number of other central government Minis- 
ters. The combination of modernisation at home 
and the opening of China's doors to the outside 
world is, | am convinced, capable of changing the 
face of China, adding an extremely important new 
element to the world scene, and providing very 
important new opportunities for Australia. The 
determination of the Chinese leadership to pursue 
modernisation remains very evident. This was 
particularly clear from my discussion with Deng 
Xiaoping but it also came through consistently in 
discussions with other central and provincial 
government leaders. 

| found a ready realisation on the part of China 
that our two countries are naturai partners as 
Chinese economic modernisation proceeds. In- 
deed, the Chinese leadership’s expectation is that 
there will be a doubling of the Australia~Cnina 
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trade by 1990. We have taken initiatives to 
develop co-operation in iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, wool and transport. There is 
enhanced co-operation in agriculture. 

Premier Zhao and others expressed to me their 
pleasure at the strides already made in developing 
our economic relations. While noting that there is 
a substantial trade imbalance in Australia’s favour 
at the moment, both our countries are aiming at a 
reciprocal increase in trade and economic co- 
operation. | was able to witness for myself in 
China tangible evidence that the Australian pri- 
vate sector is alert to the opportunities which 
change in China presents. 

it was particularly appropriate to be in China at 
a time when many Australian business leaders 
were there. | opened in Beijing a meeting between 
senior Australian executives and their Chinese 
counterparts, a forum designed to focus attention 
on both the Australian and Chinese sides on the 
scope for closer economic co-operation. | was 
present at the signing of an agreement related to 
investment by China in the Portland project, saw 
in operation a high technology manufacturing 
enterprise in which an Australian company is 
heavily involved, observed the signing of an 
agreement aimed at establishing a wool store in 
China which will enhance Australian exports of 
wool and opened a woollen textile mill in which 
an Australian company is also involved. At the 
same time | emphasised to Chinese leaders that 
the relationship still needs to be nurtured careful- 
ly. The agreement to establish a high level 
co-ordinating committee will keep the develop- 
ment of Australia-China economic co-operation 
under the attention of government at a very senior 
level on both sides. 

Beyond this, | raised a number of specific 
bilateral matters. | had detailed discussion about 
further prospects for co-operation in iron and 
steel. In particular the negotiations on the Kwina- 
na and Channar projects were discussed. It was 
recognised that these were negotiations between 
the enterprises concerned and that governments 
could not direct the enterprises. At the same time 
it was agreed that the two governments would 
each continue to provide the appropriate 
framework within which these negotiations might 
be successfully concluded. | noted that Australia 
had been involved in the feasibility study stage of 
a major project for the management of urban 
liquid waste at Shanghai, and that we had put 
forward a proposal for commercial involvement in 
the development stage which was very attractive. 
The Chinese Government welcomed this propos- 
al, which | was told would be considered on the 
basis of equality and mutual benefit. 
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A herdsman’s cottage on the grasslands of Inner Mongolia, a province of the Peoples’ Republic of China. (Photo by 


Miss Elizabeth Grant, Department of Foreign Affairs). 


Similarly, in the area of transport co-operation, | 
noted that Australia had funded a feasibility study 
for the Dongdu Port at Xiamen in Fujian Province 
and pressed our interest in commercial involve- 
ment in subsequent development of this project. 
The Chinese leadership's response was encourag- 
ing. Indeed, | received clear indications while | 
was in Xiamen of Chinese interest not only in 
Australian participation in the port project but also 
in a number of related projects including flour 
milling, animal feed and animal husbandry pro- 
jects. Fujian Province is also interested in promot- 
ing the sale of Chinese electronic projects in 
Australia. | raised the suggestion that there might 
be scope for relevant Australian enterprises to 
purchase ships from China if they were in turn 
allowed to carry bulk cargoes from Australia to 
China. It was agreed to explore this further. There 
was also discussion of the conclusion of a double 
tax agreement between Australia and China and 
of an investment protection agreement. Premier 
Zhao indicated Chinese interest in an investment 
protection agreement. He agreed that work should 
be expedited on a double tax agreement. This will 
now be done. 

China is already a significant voice in some 
regional and global issues and |, therefore, found 
it very valuable to have extensive discussion on 
these matters, particularly with Premier Zhao and 
General-Secretary Hu Yaobang. The conversa- 
tions were very frank and productive. They ranged 
over disarmament and arms control, the situation 
in the South Pacific, the policies of the Soviet 
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Union and relations with that country, the situa- 
tion regarding the ANZUS Treaty, prospects for 
Indo-China in general and Cambodia in particu- 
lar, the situation on the Korean Peninsula, the 
issue of Taiwan and the transition in Hong Kong. 

The general thrust of what | put to the Chinese 
leadership was that Australia welcomed construc- 
tive Chinese involvement in Asia-Pacific regional 
questions, and drew encouragement from the 
peaceful and stabilising international role China 
was playing and intended to develop. | specifical- 
ly commended some recent positions taken by 
China — for example, its decision to renounce 
atmospheric nuclear testing, its willingness to 
participate in negotiations on a comprehensive 
test ban in the Committee of Disarmament, and its 
support for the protocols to the treaty establishing 
the South Pacific nuclear free zone. Australia and 
China do not see eye to eye on all issues but, as | 
said during the visit, we are now able to sustain a 
very good relationship even where different pers- 
pectives on particular national and regional issues 
exist. During the talks both sides warmly wel- 
comed the fact that much has been done in recent 
years to develop co-operation and exchange with 
China beyond the commercial and political areas. 
Australia now has agreements with China for 
exchanges in science, technology, culture, educa- 
tion, the media and law. | indicated that Australia 
would like to see a substantial expansion in the 
present student exchange program between China 
and Australia. It was agreed that work would 
proceed at the level of officials with a view to 
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specific new arrangements being settled by the 
Minister for Education, Senator Ryan, when she 
visits China in September. As with Japan, China 
too will be participating in Australia’s Bicenten- 
ary, and | expressed gratitude for China’s intended 
involvement. 

To sum up, | am confident that Australia and 
China are well on the way to constructing a strong 
and well-rounded relationship covering com- 
merce, foreign policy dialogue and co-operation, 
and cultural exchange in the broadest sense. 
Much has been done, the potential exists to do 
more, and | sought, | believe successfully, to 
provide impetus to each of these areas through the 
visit. 


Philippines 


In the Philippines | had very friendly and 
informative discussions with President Aquino 
and also met Vice-President Laurel and other 
leaders in the new Government. | thought it 
important to take this early opportunity to estab- 
lish personal contact with President Aquino and to 
talk to her about her Government's priorities, 
concerns and plans. President Aquino briefed me 
on these matters and | indicated the Australian 
Government's support for her efforts to achieve 
political and social reform and economic recon- 
struction in the Philippines. In this connection | 
informed Mrs Aquino of decisions taken by the 
Government on aid strategy for the Philippines 
following the announcement of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, in March of a 50 per 
cent increase in our aid to $25 million in 1986-87, 
and a visit of an Australian aid mission in April to 
consider how best to deploy these increased 
resources. 

| said that, subject to specific proposals being 
prepared, and would be provided in three phases. 
in the first phase emphasis would be placed on the 
continuation of existing programs, on the intro- 
duction of a community assistance program to 
help at the grass roots level, mainly through 
non-government organisations and the Church, 
preparation of longer term projects in key sectors 
such as agriculture and education, provision of 
technical assistance, and the introduction of a 
commodity supply program as a response to the 
immediate critical economic situation. In the 
second phase it is envisaged that this last program 
would be phased down and greater emphasis 
would be placed on the community assistance 
program, the further preparation of longer term 
projects and the provision of technical assistance. 
in the third phase the strategy anticipates the 
termination of commodity assistance as the need 
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for balance of payments and budget support 
hopefully diminishes, so that our aid program 
would then consist of fully operational long-term 
projects and a fully operational community assist- 
ance program. | also spoke with President Aquino 
about international issues. | indicated our appre- 
ciation of the fact that the Philippines has offered 
to host the next round of regional trade consulta- 
tions in Manila before the ministerial meeting in 
September. The question of the future of the 
security and stability of the region was discussed, 
including mention of the United States bases in 
the Philippines, and | outlined to Mrs Aquino the 
positive experience of the Australian Government 
in our Co-operative defence relationships with the 
United States, an experience totally consistent 
with the conduct of an independent Australian 
foreign policy. | told President Aquino of our 
repugnance at the actions over a long period of 
former President Marcos and his cronies in having 
misappropriated abroad massive assets, the prop- 
erty of the Filipino people. | said that this 
Government would assist in respect of inquiries 
about any such assets in Australia to the maximum 
extent possible within the framework of our legal 
system, including helping with provision of re- 
levant information. 

In short, | have, through this brief visit to the 
Philippines, indicated not only that Australia 
wishes President Aquino and her colleagues well 
in their efforts to overcome the very difficult 
problems which they inherited, but also that we 
will provide tangible support to the extent we can. 
| stressed to her that the Australian people had 
been deeply moved by her struggle, and that of 
the Philippines people, to assert democratic 
values in the face of a deeply entrenched system 
of corruption and oppression. | told her that the 
Australian Government and people had ap- 
plauded her success and that of her supporters 
then, and we looked forward to a consolidation of 
their achievement now. 


Conclusion 


The countries | have just visited are obviously of 
great importance to Australia. Japan is our princip- 
al trading partner and has assumed a vital place in 
our economy. The far-reaching reforms taking 
place in China and its associated opening up to 
the outside world are of immense political import- 
ance for the world and our region and offer 
Australia a great opportunity to assist in China’s 
development and to build a significantly en- 
hanced relationship to the mutual benefit of both 
our countries. The fortunes of the Philippines, 
newly liberated from a despotic and deeply 
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corrupt regime but facing grave internal problems 
are of major significance for stability in our region. 

| believe that my visit has strengthened our 
relationships and our opportunities for co- 
operation with all three countries. These opportu- 
nities will have to be taken if Australia is to 
achieve the role which | believe it is destined to 
play as an active, constructive and engaged 
member of the Asia-Pacific region. The Govern- 
ment intends to do its part to ensure that these 
great opportunities are seized. 


Australian aid program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Senator Puplick asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 8 
April 1986: 

(1) Did the Minister for Foreign Affairs say in 
answer to House of Representatives Question on 
Notice No. 1967, ‘Official Development Assist- 
ance (ODA) in 1985-86, is estimated at 0.45 per 
cent of Gross National Product (GNP). If the cost 
of education support for private overseas students 
(estimated at $88.414 million in 1985-86) is 
excluded from the calculation, the ODA-GNP 
ratio is estimated at 0.41 per cent’. 
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(2) Can the Minister indicate what the ODA- 
GNP ratio is for the developed or industrialised 
countries who are members of the United Nations 
on the latest available figures (see answer to 
House of Representatives Question on Notice No. 
1967 Hansard, 29 November 1985, p. 4084). 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Yes. These figures are calculated using the 
encashment method of recording aid flows. (See 
below). 

(2) The following table lists for 1984 (the latest 
year for which figures are available) the ODA- 
GNP ratio for member countries of the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Orga- 
nisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD). These countries are, to all intents 
and purposes, the aid-giving developed industrial 
members of the United Nations. A calendar year 
base is used to measure donors’ performance 
internationally. The ratios are calculated using the 
deposit method of recording aid flows, which 
varies from the encashment method by counting 
contributions to international financial institutions 
as aid flows at the time of the deposit of 
promissory notes in a bank rather than at the time 
of actual expenditure. 
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Ethiopian refugees in resettlement camp, Wollo Province, Ethiopia. (Photo courtesy of Mr J.P. Sheppard, Australian 


Ambassador to Ethiopia). 
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DAC member countries: ODA as a 


percentage of GNP, 1984 

PUSU AN Ace eric le ek WAGES Rae Cee ud 0.46 
POISUIA 5 cee res init Bea dete bee sa 0.28 
De RUIN can cctans aateings at hace eed ees 0.56 
CAN AG ay ici ad.t e E aa a 0.50 
Denmark aii 66 G ERE IO 0.85 
FINAN 05 oo cl aed 86 eb SOR Rea 0.36 
a A © ee EE E E N 0.77 
GERMANY a4 d545 sw aeons DAE NEA 0.45 
AIM cre lias Seep eben eyes a ee ee oe 0.32 
JADA a gai atumih eta eater ate Ss 0.35 
Netherlands. ..........0..0.00.. 000-00. 1.02 
New Zealand ................000 0c eae 0.27 
NOMA G5 345i aaraa a eon uae 0.99 
Sweden 20 cabs come tia aa we as 0.80 
United Kingdom ..........0........000. 0.33 
United States 0.0.0... ee 0.24 
DAC Average ............ 0022 cee ee eee 0.36 
Aid to Angola 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 16 April 1986: 

(1) Did Australia vote in favour of UN Security 
Council Resolutions 574 and 577 requesting 
member States to extend assistance to the People’s 
Republic of Angola to strengthen its defence 
capacity and economic infrastructure; if so, why. 

(2) Will the Government provide assistance to 
the People’s Republic of Angola in order to (a) 
strengthen its defence capacity and (b) reconstruct 
its economic infrastructure; if not, why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Australia voted in favour of UN Security 
Council Resolutions 574 and 577, condemning 
South African armed aggression violating the 
sovereignty, airspace and territorial integrity of the 
People’s Republic of Angola. Both of these 
resolutions were adopted unanimously. Austra- 
lia’s support for these resolutions is based on its 
concerns over South African actions and its 
rejection of South Africa’s claims to any rights to 
violate the territorial integrity of its neighbours. 

(2) Among their various provisions, the two 
resolutions together request member States of the 
United Nations to consider assistance to the 
People’s Republic of Angola towards strengthen- 
ing its defence capacity and economic infrastruc- 
ture so that it may better withstand South African 
aggression. It is a matter for each member State to 
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determine the extent to which it will respond — 
within its own policy and resource priorities and 
constraints — to Security Council requests. For its 
part, Australia: 

(a) does not have a tradition of bilateral de- 
fence programs in Africa. It is unlikely that this 
situation will change in the near future; 

(b) currently provides no bilateral aid to Ango- 
la. As at 24 April 1986, however, Australia had 
provided an estimated $919 200 worth of food aid 
to Angola as part of its multilateral food aid 
program for 1985-86. Australia will continue to 
participate in multilateral aid programs for 
Angola. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration: Search for Extra- 
Terrestrial Intelligence Program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Mr Chynoweth — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Science. What progress has been 
made to formulate a program to Search for 
Extra-Terrestrial Intelligence (SETI) by the detec- 
tion of radio signals? Could such a program be 
undertaken in Australia? What significance would 
a SETI program have for Australian science? 

Mr Barry Jones — | think there are real 
possibilities for Australia to benefit from this 
program. The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) is very interested in de- 
veloping the SETI program. If that is the case, we 
will be real beneficiaries of it, because if signals 
are to be picked up from planets like our own, the 
southern hemisphere is the place to do it. As 
honourable members will be aware, Australia 
played an outstanding role in the recent Giotto 
and Voyager expeditions. As a result, we know a 
great deal more about the universe than wé did 
before. 

We have an enormous advantage in living in 
the southern hemisphere because the southern 
heavens are much more interesting to astronomers 
than are the northern heavens. That is why 
proportionately there are more astronomical 
establishments in the southern hemisphere than 
elsewhere, and Australia is well advanced in this 
regard. Honourable members will be well aware 
that Tidbinbilla was the place from which Giotto 
and Voyager were tracked, with such dramatic 
results. Australia is in the forefront of world 
astronomy. We have a great international reputa- 
tion, and | think there will be very considerable 
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advantages to Australia from this program. Any 
benefits will simply be flowing to us; there will be 
a net benefit. It has been estimated that the 
universe has about one million planets capable of 
supporting life such as ours. 


USSR: chemical weapons 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Is he able to confirm that the Soviets have 
an unmatched capability to survive and operate 
on a contaminated battlefield. 

(2) Is he also able to confirm that all Soviet 
forces receive extensive training in chemical 
protection; if so, did the Minister raise the matter 
with the relevant Soviet officials during his last 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) The Soviet Union does not make 
such information available about its forces. The 
Government is aware, however, of statements to 
this effect in a publication entitled Soviet Chemic- 
al Weapons Threat 1985 by the United States 
Defence Intelligence Agency. | would point out, 
however, that NATO forces also receive extensive 
training in chemical protection and the suggestion 
in the question that the Soviet Union has an 
unmatched capability to survive and operate on a 
contaminated battlefield involved judgements on 
a number of factors. 

The ability to survive and operate in a battle- 
field contaminated by chemical weapons, and 
training in chemical protection, are not prohibited 
under existing international law. These matters 
were not therefore raised during my last visit to the 
Soviet Union. 


Middle East: interception of Libyan 
aircraft by Israeli airforce 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 10 April 1986: 

Did Australia abstain in a vote on a Security 
Council resolution condemning Israel for the 
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interception of an aircraft returning from a meet- 
ing of terrorist organisations in Libya; if so, why. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 


On 6 February 1986," Australia, with Denmark, 
France and the United Kingdom, abstained in the 
Security Council on a draft resolution (S-17796- 
Rev.1) concerning the interception by Israel of a 
Libyan aircraft. 


in explanation of vote, Australia expressed 
understanding for Israel’s motives in seeking to act 
against international terrorism. The explanation of 
vote also made clear that the Government de- 
plored the interception of the Libyan aircraft over 
international waters which, in the circumstances, 
could not be justified. 


There were elements in the draft resolution 
which Australia could support but there were 
some aspects with which we could not agree. One 
example was the portrayal of the interception as 
‘piracy’. The accepted definition of piracy is that it 
is an act perpetrated for private purposes. The 
Israeli action did not fit into this definition. 


The United States vetoed the draft resolution. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 2, February 1986, 
page 123. 


Immigration: Nazi war criminals 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 May: 


Senator Robert Ray — My question is directed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Was Australia part of the 17- 
nation war crimes tribunal which entrusted the 
United Nations with archive reports of 40 000 
Nazi war criminals? If so, will Australia give its 
assent to the requests of Israel and Austria for the 
release of these files? Will the Department of 
Foreign Affairs review these United Nations arc- 
hives in view of recent media reports of the 
presence of Nazi war criminals in Australia? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Australia was an 
original member of the 17-nation United Nations 
War Crimes Commission (UNWCC) which was 
established on 20 October 1943 and which 
continued its work until its dissolution at the end 
of March 1984. The UNWCC’s archives included 
periodical lists of about 37 000 war criminals, 
security suspects and witnesses, as well as other 
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important files. The archives of the UNWCC were 
passed to the United Nations upon the Commis- 
sion’s dissolution. On 9 May 1986, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations wrote to repre- 
sentatives of former members of the War Crimes 
Commission in New York, conveying a request 
from Israel that the files of the UNWCC should 
now be made public. The Secretary-General is 
thus consulting all the members of the now 
defunct Commission on the nature of his response 
to the Israelis request. 


The Secretary-General has noted that under the 
rules of access administered by the United Na- 
tions, restrictions are applied to documents ‘that 
refer to specified individuals charged or suspected 
of war crimes’. Access to these files is granted to 
governments which requested them for the pur- 
pose of conducting prosecutions of war crimes. In 
these cases, the documents are provided on 
condition that they will be handled on the same 
basis of confidentiality as any other material being 
used in a criminal investigation. Over the years 
very few requests for documents have been made 
by governments. Recently, however, the UN 
handed 356 files to Israel at its request. The matter 
of Australia’s response to the Secretary-General, 
which raises important issues, is under active 
study. We understand that no decision will be 
made by the Secretary-General until he has 
consulted all the former members of the Commis- 
sion. 


| just add, on behalf of Mr Hayden, that Senator 
Ray will appreciate that it is beyond the existing 
resources of the Department of Foreign Affairs to 
conduct a review of the Archives of the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission, but the Gov- 
ernment could consider other courses of action in 
the light of its examination of the situation. | am 
advised that a member of the Australian Perma- 
nent Mission to the United Nations has discussed 
the subject with the United Nations Secretariat in 
a preliminary fashion. As | have said, further 
clarifications are required before it becomes clear 
what the future rules of access may be. The 
Government is aware of the urgency of the 
situation and it will be dealt with expeditiously. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: U.S. and SALT I 

The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 30 May: 


Senator Sanders — Can the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs explain why 
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the non-nuclear weapon States, who are signator- 
ies to the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons (NPT), including Australia, 
should continue to be part of this Treaty when the 
United States of America has unilaterally with- 
drawn from Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
ll, a measure which is commonly recognised as 
the most effective nuclear arms control mechan- 
ism? Will the Australian Government take im- 
mediate steps to inform the United States of its 
concern at United States repudiation of SALT IP? 
Will the Australian Government now consider 
withdrawing from the NPT and, if not, what other 
steps will it take? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday | indicated 
what the Government's attitude was toward the 
issue of United States compliance with the SALT Il 
Treaty which, of course, it never formally en- 
dorsed. The Australian Government attaches great 
importance to the existing regime of nuclear arms 
control, including SALT II, and for that reason we 
are concerned about the United States action. 


| indicated yesterday what the Government's 
position will be in relation to SALT ll. The nature 
of the Australian Government’s response —— a 
constructive response, it will be hoped — is being 
very actively considered by the Government at the 
moment. But the NPT has been perhaps the only 
but certainly the most conspicuously successful of 
the arms control agreements that have been 
entered into over the years, in that it has suc- 
ceeded, much against many people’s expecta- 
tions, in controlling the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons by virtue of the three-way agreement 
that was entered into by the nuclear weapon 
States not to make that technology available to 
non-weapon States, by the agreement of non- 
weapon States not to seek to acquire arms 
technology and by the agreement of all the 
participants, as we have said often enough, to 
exchange freely material and technology relating 
to the peaceful uses of nuclear power. That has 
been a conspicuously successful arrangement and 
it has succeeded, by force perhaps of moral 
example, even if not legal effect, in stopping the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons even among 
those States which are not signatory to it. 


The Review Conference that took place last 
year was another demonstration of the inherent 
power of that Treaty to continue to command the 
active assent and involvement of a great many 
nations around the world. To seek now to 
withdraw from that Treaty or to encourage others 
to do so | think is a demonstration of extreme 
irresponsibility. 
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USSR: nuclear accident in the 
Ukraine 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 1 May: 


The Minister for Health, Dr Neal Blewett, today 
announced that the Australian Customs Service 
had been asked as a precaution to impound all 
food consignments entering Australia from areas 
which may have been affected by the Chernobyl 
nuclear disaster. 

Dr Blewett said the action was being taken 
pending further clarification of the potential 
hazards to foodstuffs from fall out in the affected 
areas. 

He said all food consignments leaving affected 
countries on or after 25 April 1986 would be 
impounded under the Customs (Prohibited Im- 
ports) Regulations. 

Preliminary advice is that while radioactive material 
may have been spread over a wide area, the only 
consequential hazard in terms of the food and water 
supply will be in the region of the plant. Reported 
increases above the natural background in radiation 
levels in the affected countries are at present said to 
be within safety limits. As far as we have been able to 
ascertain, Australia does not import fresh produce 
from the regions concerned. Processed food such as 
dairy products, smallgoods and preserves are im- 
ported, but it is likely to be some months before any 
potentially affected produce would be arriving in this 
country. However, until we have been able to better 
ascertain the potential hazard from any imported 
foodstuffs we have decided to take this precautionary 
action. 

Dr Blewett said that the Commonwealth Health 
Department had asked the Department of Trade to 
define the geographical area of concern and 
identify all food products which Australia would 
normally import from the countries involved. He 
said the governments of those countries potential- 
ly involved had been approached through Austra- 
lian trade missions to establish the exact nature of 
the risks, if any, to the food supplies in those 
countries. 

The Government also was seeking information 
as to action being taken by those countries in 
relation to food being processed for the export 
market. 
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Dr Neal Blewett, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


‘Following receipt of all this information my 
Department will, if necessary, develop a plan of 
sampling relevant food imports with the Austra- 
lian Customs Service, the Australian Government 
Analyst and the Australian Radiation Laboratory,’ 
Dr Blewett said. 


USSR: nuclear accident in the 
Ukraine 


Text of letter sent by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP, to the Opposition spokesman on 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Andrew Peacock, MP, on 1 
May: 

‘Further to my answer to your Question without 
Notice in the House today on the Chernobyl 
nuclear accident, | hereby provide supplementary 
information on the points you raised. 

‘As | mentioned in my answer, the Government 
has been taking action specifically to address the 
most immediate concerns of the health and safety 
of Australians in the affected area. We have been 
in contact with the appropriate overseas author- 
ities who have access to the relevant data. We 
have also been in touch with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 
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The Department of Foreign Affairs is co- 
ordinating Australia’s international response at 
this stage. All relevant technical agencies are 
being kept fully informed and are a major source 
of advice. Australia has a deservedly high reputa- 
tion for its active Commitment and contribution to 
nuclear safeguards, as well as the safety and 
health aspects of the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. 

‘Although there is no multilateral mechanism 
which requires the Soviet Union to seek interna- 
tional assistance in the event of an accident, the 
IAEA has radiation emergency assistance proce- 
dures which can be activated at the request of a 
member State requiring emergency assistance. 

‘The IAEA, in conjunction with other interna- 
tional organisations, has also established strict 
Safety standards for the nuclear industry. The 
USSR is a member of the Agency. Adherence to 
these standards is not mandatory but it is the 
normal practice of Western countries, including 
Australia, to use them as benchmarks for regulat- 
ing their nuclear industries. The IAEA and other 
international organisations have also established 
international benchmarks in radiation protection. 

‘Australia over the year has supported efforts by 
the IAEA to create an international nuclear safety 
convention seeking to avoid and if necessary cope 


Mr Andrew Peacock, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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with disasters such as that at Chernobyl. Regrett- 
ably they have not yet received the necessary 
widespread international support. 

‘The Government believes that the need for 
international arrangements should be examined 
again, particularly in the areas of early warning 
and emergency assistance. It is considering an 
initiative for multilateral measures to that end 
which would be promoted bilaterally as well. 

‘| should like to thank you again for your 
constructive contribution to the national debate 
on this serious and disturbing issue.’ 


Madagascar: disaster relief 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 1 May: 


Australia has donated $20 000 to Madagascar 
in the wake of a cyclone which severely damaged 
80 per cent of the port city of Tamatave last 
month. These emergency funds have been pro- 
vided by the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB) and will be channelled through 
the Australian Ambassador in Mauritius to dis- 
burse in the most appropriate way. 


Central America: disaster relief to 
Peru and Bolivia 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 1 May: 


Australia has given $30 000 in aid to Peru and 
Bolivia following serious flooding of Lake Titica- 
ca, which borders both countries. The aid is being 
provided by the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB) in response to international 
disaster relief appeals launched by the UN Disas- 
ter Relief Organisation (UNDRO). 

Peru has been provided with $20 000 for the 
purchase of requested medical supplies while 
$10 000 was contributed as a cash grant through 
UNDRO to Bolivia for disaster relief. 

The flooding of Lake Titicaca is the highest for 
70 years and has affected surrounding lakes and 
rivers Causing property and agricultural damage, 
leaving thousands homeless and increasing the 
risk of disease. 


Immigration: Filipina brides 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
1 May: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, met in Manila, on 30 April, Dr 
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Mr Chris Hurford, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Mita Pardo de Tavera, the Philippine Minister for 
Social Services and Development. 

Among the topics discussed were Filipina 
brides, an aspect of immigration to Australia from 
the Philippines which has received considerable 
media attention in recent years. Mr Hurford noted 
that, despite the emphasis of this media attention 
the brides had, by and large, settled well in 
Australia and he regarded this as a positive aspect 
in the relationship between the Philippines and 
Australia. 

In acknowledging that there were failures, 
albeit in the clear minority, the Ministers agreed 
that the two Governments would work together to 
ensure that people were better aware of the 
difficulties which might be faced in starting a new 
life in Australia. ‘| commend my officers for the 
work that they have been doing in this direction. 
Considerable efforts have been made counselling 
applicants and providing information about Au- 
stralia. The Australian Government has also 
assisted Filipinas in Australia through the funding 
of community advisory services to meet their 
particular needs,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said that he would be looking at 
ways of obtaining more precise information about 
difficulties faced by Filipina brides in Australia 
with a view to improving these arrangements. 

Dr Pardo de Tavera and Mr Hurford agreed that 
it would be useful for the Australian and Filipina 
partners to spend longer getting to know one 
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another before marriage. Ways of achieving this 
were being considered and involved changes in 
policy in both countries. 

In the discussion, Mr Hurford emphasised the 
positive role that the Filipino Community was 
playing in Australia’s development and told the 
Minister that Australia would continue to wel- 
come Filipino migrants. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine: 
travel in USSR 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 1 May: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said today 
that as a result of the recent nuclear accident in 
the USSR Australians who might be considering 
visiting the Western Ukraine and Byelorussia 
should do so only if it is absolutely necessary. 

The Department is in close contact with the 
Department of Health. It understands that there is 
no benefit in rushing into medical examinations as 
such. However, people in affected areas are being 
advised by local authorities of what they consider 
to be the necessary and appropriate protective 
measures. The most important first step, as a 
precautionary measure, is to take iodine tablets or 
iodine solution and to avoid eating fresh fruit and 
vegetables, fresh milk and all fresh milk products. 
Where there is any suggestion of water being 
contaminated it should not be drunk or otherwise 
used. Any Australian citizens resident in Kiev are 
being advised to leave the area. 

If necessary, as further information becomes 
available, additional advice will be given. 


Australia-Indonesia relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 May: 


In response to a number of enquiries about the 
outcome of Cabinet consideration of the question 
of Australia-Indonesia relations, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has advised the following. 
Cabinet discussed the current state of Australia- 
Indonesia relations on 30 April and on 1 May and 
endorsed: 
(a) the actions and statements by the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

(b) the protests against the discriminatory ac- 
tion taken by Indonesia towards Australian 
journalists. 
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Mr John Dawkins, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Trade: termination of tin export 
quotas 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 1 May: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced today that tin export quotas had been 
terminated and consideration was being given to 
ending export control on tin. This action followed 
the termination of export restrictions on 31 March 
under the sixth International Tin Agreement to 
which Australia was a party. 


‘The termination of export quotas is a further 
step in the removal of unnecessary and unproduc- 
tive regulations inhibiting industry’, said Mr Daw- 
kins. ‘It will help efficient Australian producers to 
compete more effectively on world markets’. 


Production and export of tin by Australia and 
the other countries which are producer members 
of the International Tin Agreement had been 
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severely restricted since April 1982 in order to 
complement buffer stock operations under the 
Agreement. Buffer stock operations had been 
suspended in October 1985. Tin prices had fallen 
substantially leading to a sharp reduction in tin 
production. In this situation there was no longer 
any justification for the continuation of export 
restrictions. 


Mr Dawkins said that, pending a decision on 
the ending of export control, permission under the 
Customs (Prohibited Exports) Regulations for the 
export of tin metal, ores, concentrates, slags and 
residues would be granted on application to the 
Department to Trade. 


Immigration: Government policy on 
illegal immigrants 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
2 May: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
has reaffirmed that rumours of a forthcoming 
amnesty for illegal immigrants were totally un- 
founded: 


‘Unfortunately, a recent mischievous media article 
although quite inaccurate, has generated unreal and 
unnecessary expectations among illegal immigrants. 
Illegal immigrants are encouraged by these rumours 
to conceal themselves even deeper while they wait 
for the amnesty they hope will be announced. Their 
wait will be in vain. There will be no amnesty,’ Mr 
Hurford said. 


Mr Hurford said this had been the message 
firmly repeated throughout 1985. It had the full 
support of the Opposition, which had introduced 
legislation in 1980 to ensure that parliamentary 
approval would be required for any amnesty. 
People who were in Australia illegally should 
board a plane or ship and go home. If they did not 
come forward and were apprehended as a result 
of the Department’s enforcement activities, they 
must expect to face the consequences of their own 
actions. This could include being disqualified 
from re-entering Australia for up to five years. 


‘I appeal to the responsible leaders of Australia’s 
ethnic communities to spread the word that these 
rumours of a forthcoming amnesty are completely 
false. | am doing all | can to increase the migration 
program and to encourage visitors to Australia, but | 
cannot condone people being encouraged to flout 
Australia’s immigration laws with immigration laws 
with immunity. Amnesties for them are just not on’, 
Mr Hurford said. 
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French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on 8 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today again expressed his strong 
opposition to French nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific. 

New Zealand scientists reported that the seis- 
mological station at Rarotonga recorded a nuclear 
test on Moruroa Atoll on 7 May. It was the second 
test recorded in 1986 (the first was on 27 April)" 
and its yield was estimated at about three kilotons. 

Mr Hayden said that South Pacific nations were 
united in opposing nuclear tests in the region, a 
sentiment clearly reflected in the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone treaty. Mr Hayden urged France 
to urgently re-examine the balance of its interests 
in the South Pacific and, at the very least, take its 
nuclear test program home to metropolitan 
France. 

Mr Hayden reiterated that Australia would 
continue to attach the highest priority to finding 
ways of facilitating the conclusion of a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 4, April 1986, page 
363. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine: 
travel in USSR 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 8 May: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs today reaf- 
firmed its previous advice that as a result of the 
recent nuclear accident in the USSR Australians 
who might be considering visiting the Western 
Ukraine and Byelorussia should do so only if it is 
absolutely necessary. This advice is issued in the 
light of the information that Soviet citizens are 
being evacuated from the area. 

The Department is in close contact with the 
Department of Health. It undertakes that there is 
no benefit'in rushing into medical examinations as 
such. However, people in affected areas are being 
advised by local authorities of what they consider 
to be the necessary and appropriate protective 
measures. One step, as a precautionary measure, 
is to avoid eating fresh fruit and vegetables other 
than root crops, fresh milk and all fresh milk 
products. Where there is any suggestion of water 
being contaminated by radioactive fallout it 
should not be drunk. 
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Australian citizens known to be resident in Kiev 
have been advised to leave the area and those 
persons who have been in the area should contact 
the nearest Australian mission. 

If necessary additional advice will be given. 


High Commissioner to Kenya 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Douglas Campbell as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Kenya. He will succeed Mr 
Geoffrey White who has been High Commission- 
er in Nairobi since February 1982. Mr Campbell 
will also be Australia’s accredited representative 
to Uganda. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia remained closely 
interested in the East African region and in the 
economic, political and social development of the 
countries which make up the region. This interest 
extended not only to our common position as 
Indian Ocean States but also to our shared 
membership of multilateral bodies, especially the 
Commonwealth. Australia has enjoyed warm 
bilateral relations with Kenya for many years. 

Mr Campbell began working in the Australian 
Development Assistance Agency (ADAA) of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in 1973. He has 
since served overseas in Jakarta and Beijing. From 
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Mr Douglas Campbell. (Department of Foreign Affairs 
photo). 
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1981 until recently he was Head of the Pacific, 
Asia and Africa Programs Branch of the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Victoria 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced six grants by the 
Australian Government to organisations for Inter- 
national Year of Peace (IYP) projects in Victoria. 

Mr Hayden said that the grants, which total 
$19 494, would help promote the objectives of 
the IYP in many Victorian rural and metropolitan 
areas. The projects would reach priority target 
areas and provide considerable education value 
while involving general community support. 

Mr Hayden said that these grants were the first 
for Victoria from an Australian Government 
allocation of $300 000 this financial year for 
non-government State-Territory IYP projects. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Northern Territory 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced four grants by the 
Australian Government to organisations for Inter- 
national Year of Peace (IYP) projects in the 
Northern Territory. 

Mr Hayden said that the grants, which total 
$4306, were for imaginative projects which 
would create awareness and encourage involve- 
ment in the IYP throughout the Northern Territory. 

Mr Hayden said that these grants were the first 
for the Northern Territory from an Australian 
Government allocation of $300 000 this financial 
year for non-government State-Territory IYP pro- 
jects. 


Travel in Sri Lanka 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 9 May: 


Australians visiting Sri Lanka are advised to 
exercise Care at all times and to avoid heavily 
populated and-or crowded places if possible, 
especially in Colombo. Travel in the northern and 
eastern provinces, particularly the Trincomalee- 
Baticaloa area, should be avoided. Travel to the 
Hill country should not be undertaken without 
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first obtaining advice on the current situation there 
while travel to the Yala National Park should be 
undertaken only with caution. The Willpatu 
National Park remains closed. Travel to the 
southern beaches remains safe but night time 
travel should be avoided. 

Information concerning the situation in Sri 
Lanka is available from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Canberra (telephone 062-613305) or the 
Department's State offices in capital cities. 

All travellers arriving in Sri Lanka are urged to 
contact the Australian High Commission at 3 
Cambridge Place, Colombo, for advice on the 
current security situation. 


International organisations: 
Australian acceptance of 
agreements, privileges and 
immunities 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that Australia had 
accepted two important agreements on the pri- 
vileges and immunities of international organisa- 
tions. They are the Convention on the Privileges 
and Immunities of the Specialised Agencies, and 
the Agreement on the Privileges and immunities of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 

The deposit today of the necessary instruments 
makes Australia the 93rd party to the 1947 
specialised Agencies Convention, and the 59th 
party to the 1959 IAEA Agreement. ‘Acceptance of 
the agreements is consistent with long-standing 
Labor policy of supporting the UN and its 
agencies,’ Mr Hayden said. He recalled that it was 
the Chifley Labor Government in 1949 that had 
accepted the similar 1946 Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations. 
The purpose of the agreements is to enable the 
agencies to enjoy in their member States, in a 
unified way, such legal capacity and privileges 
and immunities as are necessary for the fulfilment 
of their purposes. 

Mr Hayden noted that privileges and immuni- 
ties are also accorded under the agreements to 
representatives of members and to officials of the 
agencies, not for their personal benefit, but to 
safeguard the independent exercise of their func- 
tions in connection with the agencies. There is a 
duty to waive immunity in any case where the 
immunity would impede the course of justice, and 
where it can be waived without prejudice to the 
purpose for which it is accorded, he said. 
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Mr Hayden recalled that former Australian 
Governments had sought to deposit instruments of 
acceptance to the Specialised Agencies Conven- 
tion, in 1962, and to the IAEA Agreement, in 
1972, which contained several reservations. The 
agencies either queried or objected to these 
reservations. Australia’s instruments were, there- 
fore, never formally accepted for deposit. The 
Labor Government had reviewed the agreements 
and the positions reflected in the reservations, and 
had decided to accept the agreements without 
reservation. 

‘While the agencies at present have no offices 
in Australia, the Government nevertheless hopes 
that acceptance of the agreements will facilitate 
the sending of missions to Australia and the 
holding of meetings in Australia under the au- 
spices of the agencies, should the agencies so 
wish. This could be of benefit to Australia as well 
as to the agencies themselves’, Mr Hayden said. 


NPT: accession by Malawi 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the recent acces- 
sion of Malawi to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). 

Mr Hayden said he had sent a message to His 
Excellency Dr Banda, President and Minister for 
External Affairs of Malawi in which he expressed 
Australia’s view that the accession of Malawi was 
an important contribution to the goal of universal 
adherence to the NPT. Australia had played a 
major role in ensuring the successful outcome of 
the Third Review Conference of the NPT held in 
Geneva last September. Mr Hayden said that this 
success and the recent announcement of the 
adherence of both Malawi and the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea to the Treaty, boosted 
Australia’s hope that those few countries still 
outside the Treaty will review their positions and 
join what is generally recognised as the single 
most effective and widely adhered to nuclear arms 
control mechanism in force in the world today. Mr 
Hayden welcomed the example set by Malawi. It 
was an important contribution to the security of 
southern Africa. He hoped it would be followed 
by all the other countries of southern Africa which 
had yet to make an internationally legally binding 
commitment to non-proliferation. This applied in 
particular to South Africa which had a developed 
nuclear industry. 

Mr Hayden said that membership of the NPT 
provided reassurance to the international com- 
munity and neighbouring States of a nation’s 
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peaceful nuclear intentions and had become the 
standard for responsible international behaviour 
in the nuclear area. 


Consul-General to New Caledonia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr John Dauth, LVO, as Australia’s Consul- 
General in New Caledonia. He will succeed Mr 
Stuart Hume, who has been Consul-General in 
Noumea since 1983. 

Mr Dauth’s area of responsibility will also 
include the French Pacific territories of French 
Polynesia and the Wallis and Futuna Islands. 

Mr Dauth joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1969 and has served in Lagos, Islama- 
bad, London and Tehran. From October 1985 
until recently, he has held a senior executive 
position in the Department of Prime Minister and 
Cabinet. 





Mr John Dauth. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


International action on nuclear 
safety: Australian proposal 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia had 
taken action to promote the conclusion of an 
international convention on notification and 
emergency assistance in the event of nuclear 
incidents. 
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present inquiries. He said all Australians con- 
tacted by Federal Police for interviews had been 
co-operative. 

‘This is just another area of a very thorough 
investigation by West German police following 
every possible lead into the bombing,’ Mr Young 
said. l 

On 15 january the Frankfurt police and Public 
Prosecutor's Office sought Federal Police assist- 
ance in following up Australian links. Specific 
details of that request were received through the 
Attorney-General’s Department on 13 March. 
Two Federal Police officers in Sydney were 
nominated as contacts for those inquiries. 

Preliminary inquiries by Federal Police showed 
that thousands of the type of travel bag involved in 
a number of colours were imported into Australia. 
Because of the low price and lack of purchase 
records, it had not been possible so far to trace the 
sale of the bag believed used in the bombing. 


Immigration: multicultural and 
ethnic issues 


News release issued by the Department of 
immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hur- 
ford, MP, on 13 May: 


A major national conference of research, orga- 
nised by the Australian institute of Multicultural 
Affairs (AIMA) to encourage public discussion of 
multicultural and ethnic issues, begins on 14 May 
at the University of Melbourne. l 

About 400 delegates from all States and Terri- 
tories will attend the three-day conference. More 
than 50 will present papers on their specialist 
research and another 25 have agreed to make 
their research findings available. 

The conference theme — ‘Ethnicity and multi- 
culturalism’ — covers a wide range of topics 
including education, language, community rela- 
tions, health, welfare, media, the arts, industrial 
and economic issues, and specific disadvantaged 
groups such as Aboriginals, the aged and women. 

The conference will be opened by the member 
for Calwell, Dr Andrew Theophanous on behalf of 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford, who is attending an OECD confer- 
ence on migration in Paris. 


Australia-Republic of Korea 
ministerial trade talks 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 14 May: 


i met with the Minister of Trade and Industry of 
the Republic of Korea, Mr Kum Jin-Ho, in the 15th 
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round of annual ministerial trade talks between 
Australia and the Republic of Korea held in 
Canberra on 13-14 May. 

| have now met Minister Kum on five occasions 
since | became Trade Minister and this reflects the 
importance that | attach to maintaining close 
consultations with Korea on the trade and econo- 
mic relationship. These talks focussed on a 
number of trade and economic issues with emph- 
asis on ways of increasing the integration of our 
two economies and thereby building on what has 
been a very dynamic relationship. 

A major issue discussed at these talks was the 
question of aviation. The Australian side proposed 
that the Ministers responsible for aviation in the 
two countries will establish a working group of 
officials to consider improved aviation arrange- 
ments between Australia and Korea, desirably 
through commercially viable regular direct ser- 
vices between the two countries. Korea is now our 
fourth largest market and two way trade has 
grown at a spectacular rate. | agreed with Minister 
Kum that there was considerable potential for 
further expansion and that we should aim to 
double our two way trade by 1990. 

The balance of the trade is in Australia’s favour 
and this has been a matter of long standing 
concern to the Koreans. There is a structural 
element in the imbalance stemming from Austra- 
lia’s competitiveness as a supplier of raw materials 
to Korea’s export-based manufacturing industries 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the limits 
imposed by the size of the market on Australia’s 
consumption of Korean goods. Nevertheless, im- 
ports from Korea are growing faster than from 
other sources indicating that Korea has been 
increasingly successful in penetrating the Austra- 
lian market. 

We discussed Australia’s growing export of 
wheat and steaming coal to Korea and expressed a 
hope that Australia’s declining share of Korea’s 
coking coal and iron ore markets would be 
reversed especially with new opportunities arising 
from the expansion of Korea’s steel industry when 
Kwangyang Bay begins operating in 1987. | also 
referred to Australia’s interest in broadening the 
trade relationship into a wider range of manufac- 
tures, processed foods, and services including 
banking and advertising, and car rental services. | 
am hopeful that Korea will accelerate its process 
of trade liberalisation to facilitate the development 
of these new areas of trade, especially as Korea’s 
external account is improving. 

| also raised with Minister Kum a matter that 
remains outstanding from earlier talks, namely, 
our interest in Korea taking an early decision to 
reopen its beef and livestock markets which were 
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Closed in 1984. | advised Minister Kum that 
Australia values highly the undertaking by Korea 
that Australia would be the source of supply 
looked to first when the market reopens. 


Australian Information Service 
renamed Promotion Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
15 May: 

The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, today announced that the Austra- 
lian Information Service (AIS), the Government's 
overseas information agency, is to be renamed 
Promotion Australia. 

Promotion Australia would be a Branch of the 
Information Services Division, Department of 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism. The Minister who 
is responsible for information co-ordination and 
services, said that the new title of Promotion 
Australia reflected more accurately its major goals 
which were: 

@ to promote overseas, through all means of 
public communication, greater awareness and 
understanding of and positive attitudes towards 
Australia; 

è to support the Government's diverse interna- 
tional interests by planning, co-ordinating and 
providing information and related services; 

® to provide public relations assistance for spe- 
cial projects in Australia of international atten- 
tion and participation. 

Mr Brown said that Promotion Australia was 
being re-organised and upgraded following a 
review of AIS by the management consultants, 
Price Waterhouse. 

The review had recommended a restructure of 
management and a change in direction from a 
production to a marketing orientation. More 
emphasis was to be placed on innovation and 
forward planning in promoting and publicising 
Australia overseas. Senior management of AIS had 
been upgraded and a new position of General 
Manager created. Mr John Malone, a highly 
experienced information officer, had been 
appointed as General Manager. At the time of the 
appointment Mr Malone was Acting Senior Assis- 
tant Secretary, Information Co-ordination Branch. 
He had served overseas as a specialist information 
officer in New York, Washington and Jakarta. He 
was Assistant Director, AIS, from 1975 to 1982 
and a member of the task force on departmental 
information from 1978 to 1980. 

Overseas representation of Promotion Australia 
which currently consisted of 28 positions in 24 
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posts in 22 countries was being reviewed. Greater 
use would be made of research in the planning 
and evaluation of information activities and the 
overseas media visitor program would be ex- 
panded. Promotion Australia would continue to 
maintain the high AIS standards of accuracy and 
integrity in the dissemination of information about 
Australia. 

The Minister also announced the formation of 
an Advisory Committee on Overseas Promotion to 
assist him in the overseas projection of Australia. 
The Committee would consist of experts in public 
communication. The Committee’s principal task 
would be to advise on the operation of Promotion 
Australia. 

Members of the Advisory Committee on Over- 
seas Promotion are: 
Mr W. Barker 
Mr N. Harold 


Media Consultant, CHAIR 
Sales and Advertising 
Director, QANTAS 
Director, Australian Film 
and Television School 


Ms Anne Deveson 


Mr D. Morris Managing Director, MOJO 
Advertising Agency 
Mc S. Lipski Commentator on 


International Affairs 


World Telecommunications Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 15 May: 


‘Partners in progress, government, operating 
entities, manufacturers and users’ is the theme 
chosen by the International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) for World Telecommunications Day 
on 17 May, the 121st anniversary of the signing of 
the first International Telegraph Convention in 
Paris, 

The Minister for Communications, Mr Michael 
Duffy, said today: 


‘This is a most appropriate theme, which highlights 
the co-operation necessary for a balanced and 
purposeful growth of worldwide telecommunication 
services. By participating in the work of the ITU, 
governments, manufacturers and telecommunica- 
tions users all over the world act effectively as 
partners in fostering improved international telecom- 
munications. For example, the representatives of 
governments, manufacturers and users, including 
international organisations concerned with telecom- 
munications will be found attending ITU meetings on 
a range of matters such as telecommunications 
equipment standards, the orderly use of the radio 
frequency spectrum and allocation of the geostation- 
ary orbit, which of course is vital to satellite com- 
munications.’ 

Mr Duffy added that Australian representatives 

take an active part in such meetings. 
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‘As a member of the ITU, Australia generally supports 
efforts to foster better telecommunications, and over 
the years we have provided telecommunications 
experts for ITU projects in various developing coun- 
tries,’ he said. 

Without the work of the ITU, international 
telecommunications would be in a state of serious 
disharmony, with resulting adverse effects on a 
whole range of activities such as commerce and 
transport. The importance of efficient telecom- 
munications to good international relations also 
cannot be underestimated. In observing World 
Telecommunications Day, we look forward to 
continuing co-operation between governments, 
manufacturers and users in improving world 
telecommunications within the framework of the 
ITU.’ 


Australian Bicentenary: Yugoslavia 
to participate in celebrations 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 15 May: 


The Government of Yugoslavia has told the 
Minister Assisting the Prime Minister for the 
Bicentennial, Mr Barry Cohen, that Yugoslavia 
would participate in the Bicentennial celebrations 
in Australia in 1988. Mr Cohen has just completed 
three days in Yugoslavia during which he had 
discussions with Government Ministers and offi- 
cials about the Bicentennial and arts and heritage 
matters. 

More than 300 000 Australians are of Yugoslav 
descent. The history of Yugoslav people in Austra- 
lia reaches back to the early years of European 
settlement. Mr Cohen has invited Yugoslavia to be 
represented in the international naval review to be 
held in Sydney Harbour on 1 October 1988. 
Yugoslav officials are also considering whether 
the sailing ship Jadran would be able to join in the 
Tall Ships journey to Australia in the Bicentennial 
year." 

Yugoslavia is expected to be represented at 
Expo 88 in Brisbane. Other events in which 
Yugoslavia may participate are the 1988 Interna- 
tional Mathematical Olympiad, the World Cup 
Skiing Competition and the International Photo- 
graphic Exhibition. 

Mr Cohen also discussed with officials the 
Yugoslav-Australia Centre which is to be built in 
the south-western suburbs of Sydney. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 1, january 1985, 
page 9, and Volume 57, No. 1, January 1986, page 5. 
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Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
16 May: 


Australia’s place in international sporting com- 
petition, particularly the Olympic and Common- 
wealth Games, would be placed at risk if the 
Australian Rugby Football Union (ARFU) 
accepted an invitation for the Wallabies to tour 
South Africa next year. 

The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
john Brown, said today the Federal Government 
would absolutely oppose the tour. 

‘There will be no softening of the Federal 
Government's attitude towards South Africa — we 
continue to be totally opposed to sporting con- 
tact,’ he said. Mr Brown said he would be pleased 
to meet with ARFU President, Sir Nicholas Sheha- 
die, to underline the Government's policy. Mr 
Brown warned however if the ARFU went ahead 
with an official tour decision the Federal Govern- 
ment would withdraw all support for Rugby 
Union in Australia. This would include crucial 
infrastructure support for the Rugby World Cup to 
be played in Australia and New Zealand next 
year. 

The ARFU should have the good sense to listen to 

sensible members of the Council and reject this 

approach from South Africa. An official Wallaby tour 
of that strife-torn nation would impact on all sports in 

Australia. We can be assured the efforts we've put 

into winning the Olympic Games for Brisbane will go 

unrewarded if the tour takes places. Similarly our 
participation in the Commonwealth Games would be 
at risk. | hope that good sense would prevail and that 
the ‘red necks’ of the ARFU are outvoted by the more 
sensitive board members who take a more enlight- 
ened attitude to the pathetic plight of South African 
blacks and the good of Australian sport generally. 


Environment: action to reduce 
accidental killing of dolphins 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 16 May: 


Action to reduce the accidental dolphin kill in 
gillnetting operations in northern Australian wa- 
ters was announced today by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP. 

‘t has been decided to restrict the maximum 
length of pelagic gillnets used by Australian and 
foreign fishermen, operating between Cape York 
and Broome, to 2.5 kilometres. Until now, 
Taiwanese fishermen operating in these waters 
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have used nets between 15 and 20 kilometres 
long. This has led to an unacceptable number of 
dolphins drowning,’ Mr Kerin said. 

Discussions between representatives of the 
Kaohsiung Fishingboat Guild of Taiwan, its Au- 
stralian agent KKFC Ltd and the Australian Gov- 
ernment on the renewal of current agreements on 
access to the Australian Fishing Zone (AFZ) were 
held this week. 

Taiwanese fishermen have indicated that they 
will cease gillnetting in Australian waters follow- 
ing the net length restriction. ‘As a result, after the 
current agreements expire Taiwanese fishing op- 
erations in the AFZ will be confined to trawling.’ 

Mr Kerin said the Government had been con- 
cerned about the accidental kill for some time but 
stressed that the gear restriction was not directed 
specifically at the Taiwanese operations. All 
fishermen will be affected by this decision. 

‘Extensive research into alternative methods of 
reducing the dolphin catch was undertaken over 
the past 18 months but the results had not proven 
satisfactory. This research included work on 
setting the gillnets deeper, reflecting devices, 
sound generation and other gear modifications,’ 
Mr Kerin said. 


Visit by Minister for Education to 
Papua New Guinea 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 16 May: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
will leave Australia for a one-week visit to Papua 
New Guinea on 19 May. 

The visit is a further demonstration of the 
Government's commitment to expanding and 
upgrading the level of contact with Papua New 
Guinea. During her visit, Senator Ryan will hold 
extensive discussions with the Papua New Guinea 
Prime Minister, senior Ministers and the Leader of 
the Opposition. Senator Ryan’s itinerary will take 
her to Port Moresby, Kieta, Rabaul and Lae. 

In all these centres, Senator Ryan will examine 
a comprehensive range of education facilities and 
will discuss ways in which Australian assistance 
and support can help in development of Papua 
New Guinea’s education systems. 

Senator Ryan will deliver major addresses at the 
University of Papua New Guinea and at the 
University of Technology in Lae. 

Senator Ryan said she will concentrate on a 
theme she has stressed in recent speeches in 
Australia, the links between the education system 
and the world of work. 
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Australia-China Council: 
appointment of Chairman and 
members 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, in a statement released in Canberra 
today, announced the appointment by the 
Governor-General in Council of a new Chairman 
and new members of the Australia-China Council. 

in announcing the appointments, Mr Hayden 
noted the significant contributions made by the 

Australia-China Council in developing and 

broadening relations between Australia and China 

and in promoting greater mutual understanding 
between the two countries. 

The appointments to the Australia-China Coun- 
cil are: 

è The Hon. Gough Whitlam, AC, QC, at present 
Australia’s Ambassador to UNESCO. Mr Whit- 
lam will be appointed as Chairman of the 
Council for a five-year period. 

è Dr Cheviot S. De V. Kidson, Director of the 
Queensland Institute of Medical Research in 
Brisbane, and consultant at both the Royal 
Brisbane Hospital and the Royal Children’s 
Hospital, Brisbane. Appointed to the Council 
for three years; 

è Dr Clement Lloyd, Senior Research Fellow, 
Urban Research Unit, Research School of 
Social Sciences, Australian National University. 
Appointed to the Council for three years; 

® Mr Stewart Wallis, Chief Executive, Leighton 
Group of Companies. Appointed to the Council 
for three years. 

Mr Hayden noted that diplomatic relations 
between Australia and China had been estab- 
lished in 1972 at the express instigation of Mr 
Whitlam and the Labor Party very soon after M: 
Whitlam became Prime Minister of Australia 
Under Mr Whitlam’s leadership, Australia ha: 
moved quickly to develop a wide range ¢ 
practical co-operation with China. This policy ha: 
been continued by successive Australian Govern 
ments, particularly since the Labor Party returnec. 
to Government in 1983. Australia placed great 
importance on the development of mutually 
beneficial relations with China and it was indeed 
fitting that the new Chairman of the Council, 
which has special responsibilities for assisting 
people-to-people contacts between the two coun- 
tries, should be the Australian who did so much 
for the setting up of the relationship in the first 
place. Mr Hayden said the Government was 
delighted that Mr Whitlam had agreed to continue 
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his service to the people of Australia in this new 
capacity. 

Mr Hayden thanked the outgoing Chairman of 
the Council, Professor Wang Gungwu, Professor 
of Far Eastern History at the Australian National 
University, for his contribution to the Council 
during his term of office, and further paid tribute 
to the variety of imaginative and creative works 
being done by the Australia-China Council as a 
whole. 

Current members of the Council include: 

è Dr Stephen Fitzgerald, former Ambassador to 

China, and trade consultant; 

@ Mr Geoff Hogg, Director of Arts Workshop of 
the Victorian Trades Hall Council; 

è Mrs Caroline Launitz-Schurer, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Queensland Art Gallery; 

è Mr Michael Pointer, President of the Australia- 

China Chamber of Commerce and Industry; 
è Mr Harry Gordon CMG; 

@ Mr Dwane Buckland, Chief Executive and 

Managing Director, Metro Industries; 

è Professor Hugh Dunn AO, Visiting Professor, 

Griffith University, Brisbane; 

è Mr John Menadue AO, Chief Executive, QAN- 

TAS; and 
è Mr W.G.T. Miller, Deputy Secretary, Depart- 

ment of Foreign Affairs. 


South African raids on Botswana, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator John Button, on 20 May: 


The Australian Government condemns in the 
strongest possible terms the South African incur- 
sions yesterday against targets in Zimbabwe, 
Zambia and Botswana." South Africa’s actions are 
an outrageous affront to the norms of civilised 
behaviour which are fundamental to any decent 
society and they are totally unacceptable to the 
Australian Government. 

Australia has frequently expressed its complete 
and unequivocal rejection of South Africa’s resort 
to armed aggression within the region, the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Button, said. 


The latest attacks were a flagrant violation of the |. 


sovereignty and territorial integrity of Australia’s 
fellow Commonwealth countries; countries which 
were engaged with other Commonwealth coun- 
tries in an initiative to establish peace and stability 
in the southern African region. Indeed, they 


1- See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 6, June 1985, page 
554. 
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undermine the whole credibility of South Africa’s 
often repeated willingness to move towards 
genuine reforms and a peaceful resolution of the 
problems of southern Africa. 


Senator Button said that he had asked the 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr 
Stuart Harris, to convey to the South African 
Government Australia’s absolute rejection of the 
South African Government's actions. Senator But- 
ton said that this was not the first time South Africa 
had launched attacks against its neighbours. 


Yesterday's actions can only have been careful- 
ly planned and premeditated. The attacks against 
targets in Harare and Lusaka are the first occasion 
that South Africa has mounted cross-border opera- 
tions against Zimbabwe or Zambia and represent 
a dangerous escalation in tension in the region. 
This is the second South African raid against 
Botswana this year and follows very recent 
discussions between the Botswanan and South 
African Governments supposedly to improve their 
mutual security. 


The South African Government's actions are 
even more deplorable because they come at a 
time when the Commonwealth was trying to 
facilitate peaceful transition to universal suffrage 
in the country. The Commonwealth Group of 
Eminent Persons was in the process of holding 
discussion with the governments of the Front Line 
States, the African National Congress and the 
South African Government. These discussions had 
as their central objective the promotion of dia- 
logue and negotiation leading to peaceful change 
in South Africa. 

Senator Button said the South African Govern- 
ment could no be ignorant of the very damaging 
effect its armed actions would have on the 
settlement efforts. The South African actions will 
do incalculable harm to hopes for peaceful 
change in the region. Yesterday's aggression 
points to the insensitivity of a government which 
continues not only to flaunt its might but puts 
might before right and can only set back efforts to 
foster negotiation and undermine moves that will 
lead to the suspension of violence. 

The attacks are a salutory reminder that apar- 
theid remains the underlying cause of violence in 
the region and that its abolition and the establish- 
ment of a multiracial democratic society in South 
Africa is a vital necessity. 

Senator Button said that he expects that the 
Security Council will meet later this week to 
consider the matter, and that the Commonwealth 
Committee on Southern Africa will meet in 
London at the earliest possible opportunity. Au- 
stralia will play an active role in the deliberations 
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of both bodies, as a member of the Security 
Council and as Chairman of the Commonwealth 
Committee on Southern Africa. 


Mexico earthquake: recognition of 
Australian assistance 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 20 May: 


A newly completed secondary school in Mex- 
ico has been named ‘Australia’ because of Austra- 
lia’s assistance to the country following last year’s 
disastrous earthquake." 

The Australian Government provided $900 000 
in September 1985 to the Mexican Government as 
a cash donation towards relief and construction 
operations. The bulk of the funds were earmarked 
for the rebuilding of hospitals, schools and 
orphanages. 

In recognition of this contribution, a new 
secondary school in Chilpancingo in Guerrero 
State has been named ‘Australia’. 

The Governor of Guerrero, Mr Alejandro Cer- 
vantes Delgado, in announcing the naming of the 
school, said that the commemoration would be a 
permanent testimony of apprecation to the Austra- 
lian people. 





l See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 11, November 1985, 
page 1107. 


Trade: U.S. beef sales to Brazil 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 21 May: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
welcomed a large United States beef sale to 
Brazil. The sale was a consequence of the U.S. 
Food Security Act (‘Farm Bill’). ‘This is good news 
as far as the Australian beef industry is con- 
cerned’, said Mr Dawkins in answer to a question 
in the House today. 

The advantages of the sale, from an Australian 
viewpoint, are that: 

@ it was made at the expense of subsidised EC 
beef exports; 

@ it removed a possible threat to Australian 
markets and to world beef prices; 


® it was consistent with assurances given to the ~ 


Prime Minister and Mr Dawkins by the U.S. 
Administration; and 
@ it will strengthen domestic beef prices in the 
U.S. and reduce the possibility of import 
restrictions. 
Under the whole herd dairy buy-out provisions 
of the Food Security Act, 90 700 tonnes of U.S. 
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beef had to be exported. This represented a major 
potential threat to Australia’s interests as a com- 
petitive beef exporter, with possible adverse 
effects on Australian markets and world prices. 
Recently, however, Brazil has been seeking im- 
port of some 250 000 tonnes of beef, at prices 
equivalent to about one-third that at which 
supplies could be provided by Australia. This is 
why subsidised EC beef has been Brazil’s princi- 
pal source of supply. 

Using its herd buy-out stock, however, the 
United States was able to match subsidised EC 
prices and capture a large share of the Brazilian 
market, without damage to any Australian in- 
terests. This was entirely consistent with U.S. 
assurances to the Prime Minister that Australian 
interests would be taken into account in disposing 
of the herd buy-out stock. Furthermore, the 
potential threat to international beef prices posed 
by the buy-out program has been avoided. The 
90 000 tonne Brazilian sale almost completely 
satisfies the red meat export requirements of the 
Food Security Act. 

The export sale will also have a positive 
influence on domestic beef prices in the U.S. 
which were threatened by over-subscription of the 
buy-out program. The firming of U.S. domestic 
prices will further advantage Australia which 
exports more than half of its beef to the U.S. 
Weakened domestic prices could otherwise trig- 
ger direct import restrictions. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine: 
travel in USSR 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 21 May: 


Following the recent nuclear accident in the 
USSR the Soviet authorities have banned any 
travel to areas within 30 km of Chernobyl. 
Indications are that many areas in the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, especially within 100 km of Cher- 
nobyl, remain affected by higher than normal 
radiation levels and travellers may wish to take 
this into account in planning their travels. 

Travellers should also note that, while radioac- 
tivity levels in some parts of Europe appear to be 


_ higher than normal background radiation, the 
main risk from radiation exposure continues to be 


through ingestion via food products. In this 
respect travellers in these areas should continue to 
avoid fresh milk, fresh milk products, free range 
eggs. Surface grown vegetables should preferably 
be avoided, fresh fruit should be peeled. Tapwater 
is safe and food tinned, frozen or preserved before 
26 April is also safe. 
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The McDougall papers: Letters from 
a ‘Secret Service Agent’ 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 23 May: 

A volume of personal and confidential letters 
issued today by the Department of Foreign Affairs 
challenges some long-held ideas about British- 
Australian relations in the heyday of Empire. 

The editors say in an introduction: ‘Imperial 
involvement in Australian affairs has been noted 
readily enough. Few seem to have realised that 
the process also operated in reverse.’ 

The letters, written between 1924-1929, show 
that, under direction by the then Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr S.M. Bruce, a confidential agent in 
the Australian High Commission in London made 
extraordinary attempts to influence British domes- 
tic politics in Australian interests. The ‘secret 
agent’ for Bruce was Frank Lidgett McDougall, a 
former South Australian farmer and First AIF 
officer who had received some tertiary education 
in science, 

McDougall went on to play an active but 
largely unpublicised part in Australian and British 
Commonwealth policies on trade, migration, de- 
velopment, and scientific research in the period 
between the two world wars. 

in World War II while negotiating an Australian 
wheat agreement in the United States, he became 
one of the founders of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) of the United Nations. 

The volume of his correspondence with Bruce 
released today as Letters from a ‘Secret Service 
Agent’ was edited by the Editor of Historical 
Documents in the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Dr W.J. Hudson, and a Senior Research Officer in 
the Department's Historical Research Section, Mrs 
Wendy Way. They write in their introduction that 
McDougall ‘converted’ Bruce to a strong interest 
in policies to provide adequate food supplies for 
the world’s population. 

When he later became Australian High Com- 
missioner in London, Bruce in the 1930s ‘was 
more responsible than any other for persuading 
the League of Nations to focus on nutrition (with 
great benefit to Australian exports if international 
nutrition levels were raised)’. 

In the 1920s, Bruce and McDougall used more 
direct methods to try to boost British sales of 
Australian primary produce (especially of dried 
and canned fruit and wine), initially through 
preferential tariffs. To this politically delicate role 
in promoting Australia’s rural development and 
income, Bruce assigned two titles. ‘Well, 
McDougall’, he said during a visit to London, ‘in 
your more uplifted moments you can call yourself 
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the confidential representative of the Australian 
Prime Minister, when less inflated, a secret service 
agent.’ 

The way in which McDougall operated at the 
time is shown in a letter which he sent to Bruce in 
1925: ‘I think the [British] Government needs 
shaking up and shall arrange for some suitable 
Parliamentary questions to be asked’. 

In 1923, he told his brother of a warning from 
an official of the British Board of Agriculture: “You 
have’ he said ‘a tremendous number of strings out; 
just take care that they do not get tangled’. ‘I was 
quite nervous of tangling the strings prior to the 
rising of Parliament’. 

By early 1924, McDougall estimated that he 
knew sixty British members of parliament of all 
parties ‘sufficiently well to make use of’. He 
worked with some of them, providing memoranda 
and statistics, suggesting questions, and generally 
providing ammunition for debates on imperial 
affairs. Backing up his parliamentary lobbying, 
McDougall mounted an unremitting press cam- 
paign over the years, writing articles usually under 
the name of the Australian High Commissioner or 
a pseudonym, but most effectively by placing 
material with senior journalists. 

In late 1923 — early 1924, he and the 
Australian Prime Minister even took advantage of 
a British election campaign to tour the country, 
with Bruce using data and arguments drafted for 
him by McDougall in speeches, newspaper arti- 
cles, and meetings with British party leaders to 
gain Australian advantage from imperial politics. 
Their activities contributed to British attitudes in a 
developing international food marketing pattern 
culminating in the Imperial Economic Conference 
at Ottawa in 1932. 

The conference opened the way for an imperial 
preference system that prevailed until after World 
War Il. 

While he was a Prime Minister, Bruce rewarded 
McDougall by securing him a Companionship of 
the Order of St Michael and St George (CMC) as 
early as 1926. After Bruce became High Commis- 
sioner in London in 1932, McDougall was given 
the title of Economic Adviser, which he retained 
until he became Counsellor to the Director- 
General of FAO in 1945. 

Over the years, McDougall was also a member 
of the Imperial Economic Committee and the 
Empire Marketing Board. He was London repre- 
sentative of the Australian Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and the Commonwealth 
Development and Migration Commission. He was 
a delegate to the League of Nations in the 1930s, 
and was a member of the League’s Economic 
Consultative Committee. 
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After McDougall died in 1967, an FAO state- 
ment said that ‘his special gift was perhaps his 
capacity to see problems in their worldwide 
relationships’. 

The editors say that ‘what this volume illustrates 
is not only the importance of economic issues, or 
even the essential oneness of economics and 
politics in the real world, but also what seems 
now to have been extraordinary intervention by 
Australia in the political life of the United 
Kingdom’. 

letters from a ‘Secret Service Agent’ is a 
companion volume to My Dear PM: R.G. 
Casey’s Letters to S.M. Bruce, 1924-1929, pub- 
lished in 1980. They are part of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs Documents on Australian Foreign 
Policy series. 

Published by the Australian Government Pub- 
lishing Service in Canberra, they are available at 
Commonwealth Government Bookshops in capit- 
al cities, 

More than 900 pages in length, and illustrated, 
Letters from a ‘Secret Service Agent’ is for sale at 
the recommended retail price of $37.50. 


Solomon Islands: cyclone Namu 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
23 May: 


The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
John Brown, MP, today released the text of a 
message of sympathy adopted by the Tourism 
Advisory Council, which he chaired in Canberra 
today, expressing the profound sympathy of the 
Council for the Government and people of the 
Solomon Islands for the tragic effects of cyclone 
Namu. 

The message expresses the hope that the 
infrastructure losses can be redeveloped at early 
date so as to allow the Solomon Islands quickly to 
recover its potential and particularly that of its 
tourist facilities which offer substantial opportuni- 
ties for your country to become a major tourist 
centre in the Pacific region. 

The Council noted with approval the very rapid 
assistance provided by the Australian Govern- 
ment, particularly through the Defence Forces, 
towards helping in alleviating the immediate 
suffering. 


National campaign against drug 
abuse 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 25 May: 


An Australia-wide program to involve families 
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and community organisations at the grassroots 
level in the fight against drug abuse was launched 
today by the Minister for Health, Dr Neal Blewett. 

The ‘Families in action against drug abuse’ 
program is the result of the combined efforts of 
Lions Clubs and the Alcohol and Drug Foundation 
of Australia (ADFA) with financial support from 
the Federal Government as part of the national 
campaign against drug abuse. 

Dr Blewett told the Lions Club multiple district 
convention in Adelaide today the ‘Families in 
action’ program was an ‘exciting concept which 
takes the drug offensive directly into the home and 
the community. Families in Action aims to de- 
velop an awareness of drug problems within each 
local community, especially of those factors 
which pre-dispose individuals towards misuse, 
and to develop and supplement primary preven- 
tion activities, | have said consistently that Gov- 
ernments alone cannot effectively combat the 
problems of drug abuse, that for any such cam- 
paign to succeed it must seek to achieve the active 
participation of the community. The Government, 
therefore, is pleased to assist in funding of this 
Lions-ADFA program as it addresses a primary 
function which will be specifically targetted in the 
coming stages of the national campaign against 
drug abuse,’ he said. 

The Chairman of the Lions-ADFA Foundation, 
Air Vice-Marshall (Ret) Eric Stephenson, said the 
foundation would initially select a number of 
Lions Clubs to pilot the program. 

‘Each selected club will identify appropriate 
community leaders and, with the help of the 
Lions-ADFA ‘Families in action’ manual, will 
assist them to develop an informed organisation’, 
he said. 

The manual gives guidelines on how to estab- 
lish a community group, provides basic drug 
education information, and offers suggestions on 
how to establish drug awareness community 
activities. Once the organisation is established, 
Lions members will offer further assistance with 
the organisation of activities. ‘Professional support 
for the Families in Action program will be 
provided by the Alcohol and Drug Foundation of 
Australia,’ Air Vice-Marshall Stephenson added. 

Dr Blewett said the Federal Government's 
financial support would establish a national re- 
source office which would act as the central link 
and resource centre between all the community 
programs. The first function of the resource office 
would be to evaluate the pilot programs in NSW, 
Queensland, South Australia, the Northern Terri- 
tory and the ACT. 

The Government had provided an establish- 
ment grant of $10 000 and will provide a further 
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$78 500 in 1986-87 once the program is fully 
operational. 


Immigration: Indo Chinese refugees 


News release issued by the Minister for Ilmmigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
25 May: 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said today the exodus of boat 
people from Vietnam was not abating as expected 
and was Causing increasing Concern in countries 
of first refuge, as well as in the resettlement 
nations such as Australia. 

Mr Hurford noted that those Indo-Chinese 
already in Australia had been genuine refugees in 
fear of political persecution. They had been 
screened as refugees in earlier times. However, it 
was now well accepted internationally that a large 
proportion of those leaving the countries of 
Indo-China could not establish any claim of 
individual politically-motivated persecution. 

‘We know that not only from our own inter- 
viewers, but also from information from the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and other interviewing nations. An 
independent United States panel, including 
voluntary agency representatives, concluded re- 
cently that many of those leaving are migrants 
pure and simple. There is no doubt that economic 
conditions in Vietnam are extremely bleak and 
that people have every incentive to want to leave 
to secure a better future. But the same is true of a 
distressingly large number of countries around the 
world. We have one million people interested in 
the less than 100 000 places available. It is unfair 
on so many queued up elsewhere if there is a ‘fast 
track’ for some who are not political refugees but 
people seeking a better life economically and 
socially. 

‘Emigration is no solution to the economic, 
social and political problems existing in Vietnam. 
The real answer is to help people build a decent 
life for themselves within their own country. The 
isolation of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam is to 
be deplored,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said it was time that Vietnam 
opened up and began to take part in the world 
community. Then other nations would be able to 
help.in the necessary rebuilding. Australia was in 
no way sacrificing the interests of genuine re- 
fugees to diplomatic considerations. 

‘We are simply determined to ensure that the 
very scarce resources Australia and the interna- 
tional community generally have available to 
respond to the needs of genuine refugees are not 
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abused by others with no real claim for refugee 
status,’ Mr Hurford said. He pointed out that 
refugee status was not accorded by the Australian 
Government, but by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). It was only 
when this body had assessed people as refugees 
that they became eligible for resettlement in 
countries such as Australia. 

‘It needs to be added that although collectively 
the nations concerned must address the problems 
of the continuing flow of boat people, Australia 
will continue to take an increasing number of 
family reunions from Vietnam as part of its 
humanitarian policy, Mr Hurford said. 


Aid to Solomon Islands: cyclone 
relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would give a further $600 000 for emergency aid 
to Solomon Islands. Australia had earlier provided 
$1.5 million in response to requests from the 
Solomon Islands’ Government for relief supplies 
and reconstruction following cyclone Namu. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia would continue 
to do all it could to assist in what was obviously 
one of the worst natural disasters to hit the South 
Pacific region. So far there have been five RAAF 
Hercules flights into Honiara carrying essential 
supplies. Another RAAF Hercules is due in Hon- 
iara today with more supplies. Australia has also 
provided a Caribou aircraft and two helicopters 
which are assisting in the distribution of food and 
medical supplies in outer island areas. 

In addition, HMAS Stalwart is on its way to 
Honiara with 175 tonnes of rice and reconstruc- 
tion materials. Also on board is a medical team to 
help cope with possible health problems in the 
aftermath of the cyclone. A medical team sent to 
Honiara by the National Safety Council of Austra- 
lia was already at work. Three other Australian 
navy vessels, including two landing craft, have 
been sent to assist with relief and related work. Mr 
Hayden said Australia was concerned to alleviate 
the enormous hardship being suffered by the 
people of one of our closest regional neighbours. 

Mr Hayden said that the effects of the cyclone 
had been devastating and the reconstruction 
needs were vast. About 90000 people were 
directly affected and it was clear that international 
relief efforts would be needed for some time. 
Australia was looking at reconstruction needs and 
would send a special aid mission to examine and 
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RAAF helicopter brings food and medical supplies to cyclone Namu victims in the Solomon Islands (Department of 


Defence photo). 


report on these needs as soon as conditions 
permitted. 

Mr Hayden also welcomed the Australian 
community’s response to the disaster and he 
endorsed the appeal launched by the International 
Disaster Emergencies Committee. 

The Government's aid and assistance were 
being provided through the efforts of many public 
authorities, co-ordinated by the Natural Disasters 
Organisation, and in conjunction with the Austra- 
lian Development Assistance Bureau. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine: 
international action on nuclear 
safety 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he welcomed the 
International Atomic Energy Agency’s (IAEA) 
prompt response to Australia’s proposal for inter- 
national action on nuclear safety which he had 
announced on 11 May. 
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Mr Hayden said that, at the request of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the IAEA Board of 
Governors had met in special session in Vienna 
on 21 May to consider international action in the 
wake of the Chernobyl nuclear accident. The 
Board had before it proposals from a number of 
countries. 

The Board, of which Australia is a member, had 
asked the Director-General of the IAEA to present 
to its next meeting in June, detailed proposals on: 
è an international meeting to review the implica- 

tions of the Chernobyl accident to be held 

within three months; 

® expert groups of governmental representatives 
to draft urgently international agreements on (a) 
notification and (b) emergency response; 

@ an expert group to consider over a longer 
period additional measures in nuclear safety, 
including ways and means of refining safety 
standards; 

@ the convening under IAEA auspices at the 
earliest possible date of an international confer- 
ence on the full range of safety matters to 
consider the recommendations from the IAEA 
Expert Groups and elsewhere; and 

è expanded IAEA activities in nuclear safety. 
Mr Hayden said that, in a formal decision, all 
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Board members had also confirmed that, even 
before entry into force of an international agree- 
ment on notification, their authorities would 
provide prompt notification in the event of nuc- 
lear accidents with potential trans-boundary 
effects. The Board urged all States to do likewise. 

Mr Hayden said Australia had been active in 
achieving this result. He also expressed satisfac- 
tion at the co-operation between East, West and 
developing countries which had made this prompt 
IAEA response possible. 

He believed that the action initiated by the 
Board would result in the plugging of the gaps in 
present international arrangements, identified by 
Australia — namely an effective early warning 
system, multilateral emergency assistance 
arrangements, the establishment of international 
legal obligations in these areas and further action 
on international nuclear safety standards. 

Mr Hayden expressed particular satisfaction 
that Australia’s proposal for immediate action on 
early warning had been taken up and welcomed 
the commitment of the 35 Board members repre- 
senting all the major nuclear countries to provide 
prompt notification in the event of nuclear acci- 
dents with potential trans-boundary effects. 


ECOSOC: Australia elected to two 
UN committees 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, on 
27 May: 


Australia has won election to two important 
United Nations bodies, the Commission on the 
Status of Women (CSW) and the Committee on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 

Mr Bill Hayden, MP, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and Senator Susan Ryan, Minister for 
Education, announced this today following elec- 
tions in the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC)" of the United Nations in New York. 

Mr Hayden and Senator Ryan said that re- 
election to the CSW reflected wide international 
recognition of Australia’s contributions to the 
Commission and to the promotion of the status of 
women at home and abroad. The CSW reports to 
ECOSOC on women’s rights in political, econo- 
mic, social and educational fields. Australia is a 
founding member of the Commission and has 
been represented for five other terms. 


t. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, 
page 1032. 
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The Ministers said that Australia would con- 
tinue to participate actively in carrying forward 
the objectives of the United Nations Decade for 
Women. In Australia, this objective would be 
pursued through the National Agenda for Women, 
which would set out priorities for Government 
action to improve the status of women to the year 
2000. Mr Hayden said that Dr Philip Alston, an 
Australian specialist in human rights who is 
currently teaching at Harvard Law School in the 
United States, had been elected to the UN 
Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights. 

He noted that Dr Alston’s election was at the 
top of the ballot against strong competition, 
reflecting the good credentials of Dr Alston and 
Australia’s standing in UN human rights activities, 
especially in economic, social and cultural rights. 
He said he was confident that Dr Alston would 
make an important contribution to the work of this 
new Committee. 


Trade: EC dairy exports subsidies to 
Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, and the Minister for Primary 
industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 28 May: 


On 16 May the EC decided to increase the level 
of export subsidies on a number of cheeses 
exported to Australia. The increases ranged from 
135 per cent to 180 per cent on different varieties 
and could translate to some 50-80 cents/kg at 
retail level. These cheeses are covered by the 
terms of the EC undertaking to Australia provided 
in November 1983 following the investigation of a 
subsidy countervailing duty complaint by the 
Australian industry. The undertaking provides: 
@ prices of EC cheese covered would be at a level 

that does not disturb the Australian market to 

the detriment of the Australian industry while 
allowing the traditional pattern of trade to 
develop harmoniously; 

è the Commission would manage its export 
subsidies so as to achieve the above objective. 
The Government shares the concern of the 

Australian industry at the possible effects of such a 
large increase in EC subsidies disturbing the 
Australian market. This is particularly so in the 
context of new dairy industry marketing arrange- 
ments being introduced shortly. In addition Au- 
stralia’s dairy export income has been affected 
adversely by recent EC subsidies directed at other 
markets and particularly a new increased level of 
subsidy targetted at Japan, Australia’s largest 
cheese market. 
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The Government's concerns were conveyed 
yesterday to the Head of the EC Commission 
Delegation to Australia, HE Ove Juul Jorgensen. 
The Commission's representative was told that 
Australia expects the EC to move to redress the 
situation quickly and to ensure that a surge of 
imports subject to the high level of subsidy does 
not occur due to the Commission’s practice of 
pre-booking the level of subsidy payable well into 
the future. 

We have received assurances that there was no 
intention on the part of the Commission to disrupt 
the Australian market and that the advance 
booking of subsidy rates by European traders will 
be closely monitored to avoid a disruptive surge of 
imports. 

We will be raising this matter at a number of 
Ministerial meetings involving EC Commissioners 
in the near future and the situation is being 
monitored closely by the Government. 

The Government reiterates its policy that the 
Australian dairy industry will not be allowed to be 
damaged by subsidised imports and that if current 
measures prove inadequate in this regard, other 
measures will be considered. 


Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to Thailand, Cyprus, Greece, Turkey 
and the Philippines 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will leave Australia on 7 June for 
official visits to Thailand, Cyprus, Greece and 
Turkey. From Europe he will go to the Philippines 
to attend the ASEAN Post Ministerial Conference 
in Manila from 26 to 28 june. 

Mr Hayden is visiting Thailand at the invitation 
of the Thai Government. Mr Hayden said that 
Thailand was a key member of ASEAN and his 
visit would provide an opportunity to have high 
level discussions on regional matters before the 
ASEAN Post Ministerial Conference. From Thai- 
land, Mr Hayden will go to Cyprus, Greece and 
Turkey. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had long estab- 
lished and friendly links with the three countries. 
His visit would allow him to have first hand 
discussions on a range of bilateral issues. It would 
also give an opportunity to examine the situation 
in Cyprus in the light of the latest proposals of the 
UN Secretary-General. Mr Hayden said that the 
ASEAN Post Ministerial Conference in Manila was 
one of the most important international meetings 
in which Australia took part. It brought together 
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the six ASEAN countries and Japan, the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand and the European 
Communities (EC) with Australia in wide ranging 
exchanges of views. 

Mr Hayden said he expected discussions to 
focus on important regional, political and econo- 
mic issues. The questions of Cambodia and the 
interest ASEAN countries and Australia shared in 
the context of the new round of the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations would be high on the agenda. 


Visit by Minister for Trade to the 
Republic of Korea, Canada and the 
U.S. 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 29 May: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, left 
Australia today for a meeting of Trade Ministers in 
Seoul and a ministerial meeting of wheat export- 
ing countries in Vancouver. 

These meetings will also provide an opportunity 
for bilateral discussions with the European Com- 
mission (EC) and the United States to follow-up 
dialogue continued most recently by the Prime 
Minister in Washington and Brussels. 

In Seoul, Mr Dawkins will be attending a 
two-day informal meeting of Trade Ministers. Its 
major purpose is to prepare for the launch of a 
new round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN). The meeting will be hosted by His 
Excellency Kum Jin-Ho, Korean Minister for Trade 
and Industry, and will include participants from 
the U.S., Japan, major EC countries, Philippines, 
New Zealand, Mexico, and the Heads of GATT. 
This meeting is part of a process initiated two 
years ago and follows similar meetings in 
Washington (May 1984), Rio de Janeiro (Septem- 
ber 1984) and Stockholm (1985). 

This meeting comes at an important time in the 
development of a consensus towards the launch 
of anew round of MTN. Mr Dawkins will focus on 
the efforts needed to develop a balanced declara- 
tion to launch the new round which addresses 
issues of particular concern to Australia and to 
other countries of the region. Such issues include 
agriculture, non-tariff measures, subsidies, tex- 
tiles, rules of emergency protection (safeguards) 
and effective dispute settlement procedures. 

At the Seoul meeting Mr Dawkins will also be 
having discussions with Ambassador Yeutter, the 
U.S. Special Trade Representative, and with Mr 
De Clercq, Vice-President and Commissioner for 
External Affairs of the European Community. 

Mr Dawkins is particularly anxious that there is 
an early start and full ministerial oversight and 
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direction of the negotiations to ensure a timely 
and meaningful outcome. He will also stress the 
importance of the deepening crisis in world 
agricultural trade and the need to bring it under 
agreed effective multilateral disciplines. 

Mr Dawkins will then visit Vancouver for a 
meeting with Ministers from other major wheat 
exporting countries — Argentina, Canada, the 
European Community and the United States. The 
meeting will examine ways of improving the 
world wheat market over the immediate and 
longer term. As Australia exports about 80 per 
cent of its produce, the Australian industry has 
been severely hit by depressed prices resulting 
from over-supply in the world grains market. In 
these circumstances, Mr Dawkins will be seeking 
a full examination of the implications of the 
subsidy policies of both the United States and the 
European Community. 

At the Vancouver meeting Mr Dawkins will also 
be having discussions with Mr Lyng, the U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr Andriessen, the 
EC Commissioner for Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Following the wheat meeting, Mr Dawkins will 
hold talks with Dr Sylla, the Guinean Minister for 
National Resources, Energy and the Environment 
about world bauxite-alumina trade. While in 
Vancouver, he will also visit the Australian 
pavilion at Expo ‘86. 

Following the Vancouver discussions Mr Daw- 
kins will travel to the United States where he will 
meet with senior executives of Australian com- 
panies established on the West Coast, and with 
executives of U.S. companies with offsets obliga- 
tions in Australia. In Los Angeles, he will discuss 
opportunities for greater Australian export earn- 
ings in the services sector, particularly in the film, 
television and music areas. In San Francisco, Mr 
Dawkins will address a meeting of the Australian- 
American Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr Dawkins will return to Australia on 8 June. 


Environment: prohibition on 
dumping of radioactive waste and 
other radioactive matter 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, MP, on 29 May: 


The Acting Minister for Arts, Heritage and 
Environment, Mr Gordon Scholes, said today that 
the Government was moving to implement its 
policy on dumping of radioactive waste at sea by 
introducing amendments to the Environment Pro- 
tection (Sea Dumping) Act. 
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‘The Government is vigorously opposed to the 
dumping of radioactive waste at sea. Australia played. 
a leading part in continuing the present moratorium 
on radioactive waste dumping under the London 
Dumping Convention. On 27 May, | introduced 
legislation which will prohibit the dumping of 
radioactive waste at sea and thereby also give effect 
to prospective obligations under both the South 
Pacific nuclear free zone treaty, which is presently 
open for ratification, and the South Pacific Regional 
Environment Program Convention. The amendments 
to the Environment Protection (Sea Dumping) Act will 
prohibit the dumping of radioactive wastes and other 
radioactive material in Australian waters, including 
the 200 nautical mile Australian Fishing Zone, and by 
Australian ships anywhere,’ Mr Scholes said. 


French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 May: 


Responding to news of a further French nuclear 
test on Moruroa Atoll, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, today reaffirmed 
Australia’s strong opposition to French nuclear 
testing in the South Pacific. 

New Zealand scientists reported that the seis- 
mological station at Rarotonga recorded a nuclear 
test on Moruroa Atoll on 27 May. It was the third 
test recorded in 1986 following earlier tests on 7 
May and 28 April.’ Its yield was estimated at 
approximately two kilotons. 

Mr Hayden noted that France was continuing 
nuclear testing in the South Pacific despite the 
sustained opposition of States in the region. Mr 
Hayden again urged the French Government to 
take account of the very strong feelings of South 
Pacific countries, noting that opposition to nuc- 
lear testing in the region had been given concrete 
international expression in the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone treaty. 

Mr Hayden also reaffirmed the high priority 
Australia attached to facilitating the conclusion of 
a comprehensive test ban treaty. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 4, April 1986, page 
363. 


Somalia: aid to Ethiopian refugees 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia was 
contributing $1.045 million to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) fol- 
lowing an appeal for assistance for Ethiopian 
refugees in Somalia. 
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Mr Hayden said that since December 1985 
about 71 000 Ethiopians had entered north-west 
Somalia and were being accommodated at a 
transit centre near the border. There were severe 
and immediate food shortages as well as an urgent 
„need for better facilities; for example drinking 
water has to be trucked in from about 50 km 
_ away. UNHCR hopes soon to obtain permission 
from the Somali Government to relocate the 
refugees in more suitable sites. Funds for trucks to 
enable such movement have been included in the 
latest UNHCR appeal. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s assistance 
consisted of an $800 000 accountable cash grant 
for the purchase of food and an accountable cash 
grant of $245 000 for other relief needs, such as 
medical supplies and trucks. Mr Hayden said that 
this financial year the Australian Government 
would contribute a total of $31.495 million in 
food and emergency humanitarian assistance to 
Africa. 

The grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster situa- 
tions throughout the world, and is provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 








Australian Bicentenary: National 
Science and Technology Centre 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, at the ground breaking ceremony for the 
National Science and Technology Centre, in 
Canberra, on 30 May: 


This ceremony today marks an important step in 
the Governments preparations for the Bicenten- 
nary and reaffirms the strength and closeness of 
the relations between Australia and Japan. The 
Australian Bicentenary in 1988 will mark the 
200th anniversary of European settlement in 
Australia. In considering ways to commemorate 
this event the Australian Bicentennial Authority 
(ABA) has sought projects and programs that 
would constitute a legacy of lasting value. 

With that in mind the Authority established a 
task force to investigate a proposal that a national 
science centre be established to encourage, 
through participation, learning about science and 

_ technology. Subsequently, to give effect to this 
-1+ proposal the ABA has decided to contribute $5.14 

~ million for the construction of a National Science 

and Technology Centre (NSTC). 

_ This centre will be a significant and lasting 
-reminder of the Bicentennary. The location of the 
`- centre on this prestigious site in the parliamentary 
_o triangle between the National Library and The 
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High Court and close by the Australian National 
Gallery symbolises the Government’s wish that 
science and technology like the arts, letters and 
the law be recognised as contributing to the 
enrichment of our culture, and particularly impor- 
tantly, to our nation’s development. This project's 
relevance is not however, confined to one site in 
the national capital. The Centre will have a 
mobile component that will travel all over Austra- 
lia. Planning is well advanced and, during the past 
12 months, an experimental version has visited 
several centres in the eastern States. Public 
reaction demonstrated clearly the benefits of such 
an approach. 

The NSTC proposal was prompted by experi- 
ence gained from the successful ‘hands-on’ scien- 
ce centres in North America and closer to home at 
the Questacon Science Centre, established by the 
Australian National University here in Canberra 
under the direction of Dr Michael Gore. The 
Questacon specialises in interactive ‘hands-on’ 
exhibits designed to be used by its visitors. 
Through the Questacon students from all over this 
country have been able to enhance their know- 
ledge and understanding of some of the more 
complex scientific concepts involved in present 
day technology. The Questacon and its travelling 
component have been assisted by major com- 
panies, like Shell Australia, Commonwealth In- 
dustrial Gases, Kodak, Esso and Ford. Some gave 
financial help while others donated hands-on 
exhibits. We look forward now to a continuing 
association between the Australian private sector 
and the NSTC. 

Australia’s development depends more than 
ever before on scientific progress. Rapid advances 
have been made in this country in a wide range of 
science-based fields including telecommunica- 
tions, computers, biotechnology and medical 
science, and in techniques for mineral and 
agricultural development. If we are to maintain 
our place in the international economy it is 
imperative that we encourage further scientific 
research and technological development. The use 
of new technology will stimulate industrial and 
economic development and underpin improved 
competitiveness and productivity in industry. It 
will assist in maintaining the living standards of all 
Australians. 

There is no more important a starting point for 
this process than the stimulation of curiosity and 
inquiry on the part of young people. The establish- 
ment of this centre will help to encourage young 
Australians to come to terms with science and 
technology in ways matching their interests. It will 
inspire some to pursue careers in these fields and 
thus contribute to the prosperity and well being of 
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our great country. | have no doubt that, for the 
young of Australia, this centre will stand out as 


one of the most exciting achievements of 1988. - 


Two weeks ago when | was in japan | was 
delighted to learn that Japan will contribute to the 
NSTC as one of the major elements of its 
participation in our Bicentennial celebrations. A 
fund has been established to enable the Japanese 
private sector to contribute substantially to this 
project. 
| met members of the Japan-Australia Bicenten- 

ary Commemoration Council while | was in 
Tokyo and conveyed to them Australia’s apprecia- 
tion of their efforts in deciding to establish the 
fund. In my discussions with Prime Minister 
Nakasone | expressed my appreciation, and that 
of the Australian Government and people, for 
Japan’s positive approach towards our 
Bicentenary. 

For these reasons in particular, Ambassador 
Nakajima, we are pleased that you are able to be 
present at this ceremony today. 


Corrigendum 


In AFAR, Volume 57, No. 3, March 1986, page 
199, the caption below the photograph should 
have read: famine victims at Sekota in northern 
Wollo, Ethiopia awaiting dry ration distribution. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


There was no presentation of credentials by 
Australian overseas representatives during the 
month of May. 


Foreign representation 

in Australia 

MAY 

20 H.E. Archbishop F. Brambilla presented his 


Letters of Credence as Apostolic Pronuncio 
of the Holy See. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


World conference on sanctions against South Africa: 


Australian statement 


Speech by the Leader of the Australian delegation and Chairman of the Commonwealth Committee on 
Southern Africa, Mr A.R. Parsons, in Paris, on 18 June: 


Mr President, the Australian delegation is delighted to join those who have preceded it in offering you 
its warm congratulations on your election as President of this conference. Our two countries enjoy very 
friendly relations. It has always been thus. It is gratifying, therefore, to see this important conference 
being led by such a distinguished and experienced representative. 


The conference takes place against the sombre 
background of Soweto Day. The events of that day 
10 years ago and the horrors of apartheid are 
indelibly imprinted on the conscience of the 
world. The anniversary of that day of tragedy is a 
stark reminder of the brutality, the inhumanity and 
the inherent evil of apartheid, a system which we 
are dedicated to eliminating. 

Since the last Paris sanctions conference, the 
situation in South Africa has changed greatly, but 
mostly not for the best. Whatever limited progress 
has been made, has been outweighed by the 
continuing oppression and disregard of basic 
human rights; violence has increased, the multi- 
tude of repressive measures remain and the South 
African authorities have recently introduced new 
draconian security measures. South Africa’s attack 
on and destabilisation of its neighbours have 
increased in frequency and virulence. South 
Africa continues its colonial hold on Namibia in 
contravention of Security Council resolutions and 
in defiance of world opinion. Segregated educa- 
tion and the Group Areas Act continue as basic 
features of South African life. Inequality and 
injustice are endemic and detention without trial 
is an everyday occurrence and the vast majority of 
the people still have no voice in the government 
of their society. 

Against this depressing picture, the positive 
changes which have occurred in South Africa 
have been limited and selective, cosmetic and 
inadequate, and from them the black population 
of South Africa has received little benefit. 

The world has heard many brave words from 
the South African Government but has seen little 
positive result. Internationally, however, there has 
been one very positive trend. This has been the 
increasing level of world concern about the 
injustices of the apartheid system. It is a concern 
which has been raised by the activity of United 
Nations bodies, by the role of the Commonwealth 
and the work of non-governmental organisations. 
South Africans, too, have been at the forefront of 
this struggle. Leaders such as Bishop Desmond 
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Mr A.R. Parsons. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


Tutu, the Reverend Allan Boesak and many other 
churchmen, trade union leaders, unnamed stu- 
dents and numerous community leaders have 
been the national and irrepressible inspiration for 
our international conscience. 

This conference, Mr President, has an important 
part to play in continuing that work and in raising 
world awareness of the situation in South Africa. 
The ultimate aim of which must be to make South 
Africa a non-racial, democratic State, based on 
universal suffrage a State which could then 
assume its rightful place in the family of nations. 

Mr President, for many years the Australian 
Government has been increasingly and deeply 
concerned about developments in South Africa. It 
is a concern based on a total abhorrence of 
apartheid. That abhorrence, Mr President, finds its 
practical expression in the fact that the Australian 
Government is prepared to give its full support to 
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mandatory economic sanctions against South 
Africa. 

Even those limited and largely cosmetic 
changes which have so far occurred in South 
Africa would not have come about at all without 
effective international pressure on South Africa. 
My Government believes that in the face of the 
refusal of the South African Government to 
respond to world opinion further graduated mea- 
sures against it are warranted. 

Only by adopting concrete measures can the 
world community move from ritual condemnation 
to effective action. The aim of any such measures 
should be clear. As the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, said in the 
Security Council on 26 September 1985:' ‘we do 
not wish to see South Africa brought to its knees, 
but we do want to see it brought to its senses’. My 
Government believes that sanctions are one way 
of bringing South Africa to its senses. Sanctions 
are attracting increasing world support and are 
hastening an awareness among some South Afri- 
cans that things must change. This process needs 
to be accentuated and intensified. 

Over the years, Mr President, successive Austra- 
lian Governments have developed a series of 
measures against South Africa. These measures 
began on the sporting field, an area particularly 
keenly felt by white South Africans who had 
previously enjoyed extensive sporting ties with 
Australia. Australia has been a strong supporter of 
the Commonwealth Gleneagles Agreement and its 
discouraging of all forms of representative sport- 
ing contact between Australia and South Africa. 
Their teams are denied entry to Australia and 
Australian teams are actively discouraged from 
visiting South Africa. 

But measures against South Africa have been 
steadily extended well beyond the sporting field. 
The Australian Government has actively prom- 
oted a voluntary code of conduct for Australian 
companies operating in South Africa which 
seeks to insure that they do not exploit the 
economic and social and political injustices of 
apartheid. The code, for example, stipulates that 
there should be no racial segregation at the work 
place and there should be racial equality in 
recruitment, employment, wages, training and 
promotion. 

Recently, even more comprehensive measures 
were taken against South Africa. In August 1985 


l See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, September 1985, page 
805. 

2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
337. 
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the Australian Government announced a series of 

new measures.*> These included: 

è the suspension of all new investment in South 
Africa by Australian Government and public 
authorities except that needed to maintain 
Australian diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion in South Africa; 

è the closure of the Australian Trade Commission 
in johannesburg in September 1985; 

® requesting all Australian banks and other finan- 
cial institutions not to make new loans, either 
directly or indirectly to borrowers in South 
Africa; 

@ the prohibition of exports to South Africa of 
petroleum and petroleum products, computer 
hardware equipment and any other products 
known to be of use to the South African security 
forces; 

è prohibition of the import of kruger rands and all 
other coins minted in South Africa; 

è the prohibition of import of all arms, ammuni- 
tion and military vehicles; 

è prohibition of direct investment in Australia by 
South African Government and Government 
agencies; and 

è termination of all export promotion facilities 
normally available to exporters elsewhere (i.e. 
the Export Finance Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC), the Export Marketing Development 
Grants Scheme (EMDGS) and the Australian 
Overseas Projects Corporation (AOPC). 
Moreover, Australia has also made clear in the 

Security Council and elsewhere its willingness to 
support the imposition of mandatory economic 
sanctions to hasten the end to apartheid. Indeed, 
as a member of that Council it has twice in the last 
six months supported resolutions calling for selec- 
tive mandatory economic sanctions. Unfortunate- 
ly those resolutions were twice vetoed. 

It was also an Australian initiative at the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting 
(CHOGM) at Nassau, in October 1985 which led 
to the establishment of a Group of Eminent 
Persons* to find a way to bring the South African 
regime and the black leadership together to begin 
that political process of negotiation which is 
essential if the end to apartheid is to be peaceful. 
This Group won the confidence of South Africa’s 
black population and the Front Line States. It 
established its credibility internationally. The in- 
itiative also represented a conscious decision to 


3. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, 
pages 778-80, 

4. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, 
page 957. 
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test the willingness of the South African Govern- 
ment to pursue peaceful change and to offer it an 
option to being further isolated and rejected by 
the rest of the world. Its negotiating position was 
fair and reasonable. 


For a while the Group seemed to be making 
significant progress. But that optimism was 
thwarted by the South African Government. Its 
various responses and the aggressive military and 
police actions it has since taken make it impossi- 
ble to avoid the conclusion that it is not motivated 
by any genuine commitment to peaceful negotia- 
tion. The Group concluded reluctantly but une- 
quivocally that further talks would not lead 
anywhere. It gives us no joy that the South African 
Government is basically unwilling to change its 
internal or external behaviour. The report of the 
Eminent Persons Group will be considered by 
CHOGM in London in about six weeks times. 


Unless there is some dramatic change in the 
posture of the South African Government between 
now and then one of the options for that meeting 
to consider will be the inevitability of further 
sanctions against South Africa. Australia is prepar- 
ing for that. The work of this conference could 
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well have an important influence on that meeting 
of Heads of Government. And in looking a little 
beyond that, this is clearly an issue in which the 
Commonwealth and the United Nations have a 
unique opportunity to work together in applying 
increasing and effective pressure for the disman- 
tling of this evil system of apartheid. 

Mr President, my Government is on record as 
being ready to support measures which go beyond 
the national and Commonwealth measures | have 
already mentioned. And as | have already made 
clear we are willing to support mandatory econo- 
mic sanctions against South Africa. However, Mr 
President, in the final analysis, sanctions to be 
effective need to be widely supported and, in 
particular, to be supported by all the major 
economic powers. We hope that support will not 
be long delayed and that our deliberations this 
week will hasten that support. 

In pursuing sanctions through joint, effective 
and common action, the international community 
will enlarge the prospects of an early transition in 
South Africa. Transition to social, economic and 
political justice and towards peace and stability in 
the southern African region as a whole. That, Mr 
President, must be our aim. 





Chopping wood in Transkei, one of the designated black ‘homelands’ created around South Africa since 1913. The 
UN General Assembly condemned the creation of such areas as a means of consolidating the inhuman policies of 
apartheid, destroying the territorial integrity of the country, perpetuating white domination and dispossessing black 


people of their inalienable rights. (UN photo). 
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Islam: current implications for Australia’ 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, to the ANU Public 
Affairs Conference, held in Canberra, on 25 and 26 June: 


Jim Piscatori, a leading scholar in this field, opened his paper to a recent seminar in the Department of 


Foreign Affairs with these words: 


‘The picture that an agitated Muslim world presents to the Westerner is perplexing and unfriendly.’ 


He went on to argue why that picture was not 
valid but it seems to me an accurate observation 
on the perspectives of many of us. 

Our perspectives on too many things in this 
world are shaped by images and stereotypes. 
Much of the debate on {slam in particular has 
awakened atavistic stereotypes — and this confer- 
ence will contribute greatly if it can help put those 
behind us. 

My particular interest in the subject stems from 
the impact of Islamic resurgence on international 
relations. Of course, Moslems make up some 20 
per cent or so of the world’s population — 
perhaps higher and between 40 and 50 per cent of 
all Moslems are in our region. Indonesia, Pakistan, 
India and Bangladesh contain the four largest 
Moslem populations. Malaysia and Brunei are 
Islamic States and substantial Islamic minorities 
exist in other countries in the region. 

Our interests in the changes taking place in 
Islam are threefold: Islam as a global movement or 
influence; Islam in our region; and Islam in 
Australia. 

In Australia, we spend less time than we should 
in examining the implications for us of global 
ideologies, cultures or religions. Yet we cannot 
help but import such ideas or respond to their 
effects. 

Islam is a major world religion but it is much 
more than that; it is central to every aspect of life 
of its adherents including economic, but especial- 
ly political, life. As a result, it has important social, 
economic and political consequences. Other 
religions have had such effects — and Christian- 
ity, particularly non-conformist Christianity, was 
seen as facilitating, if not powering, capitalism in 
the West. In the case of Islam, we are interested in 
how it interacts with other global influences. 

There are those who regard capitalism as a 
social and political formation, resistable only by 
conscious socialist formations. Islam may have 
helped throw off — though perhaps not outstan- 
dingly — the colonialist manifestations of capital- 
ism. How will it affect or be affected by the 


a a a 
t See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 12, December 1985, 


page 1177. 
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obvious expansion of contemporary capitalist, or 
if you like Western, influences, globally and in our 
region? We know that Moslems are being en- 
joined to accept neither East nor West but what 
does that mean? In particular, can Islam come to 
terms with capitalism or with so-called Western 
values? Or must it reject them? 

Is it just that, with Marxism now less saleable as 
a revolutionary ideology, religion, and particular- 
ly a missionary creed such as Islam, is seen as an 
effective alternative — a liberation theology? Or is 
it one manifestation of a reaction to change being 
experienced throughout much of the world re- 
sponding to the spread of particular forms of 
so-called Western culture? 

There are obviously conflicting influences — 
and the influence of Islam can both legitimise and 
destabilise the existing order. We do know that 
historically Islam has been extraordinarily adap- 
tive. We also know that the debate between the 
traditionalists and the reformers has led some to 
point to the historical conflict in the Christian 
Church between traditional and inertia on the one 
hand and new ideas and reform on the other that 
led to the Reformation — but also to schisms. 
How will Islam cope with such pressures? In the 
past it has adapted to new needs and discarded 
elements not helpful to it. What is it doing now? 
And with what effect on us? 

We also know that Islam is not monolithic. 
Indeed, even as a religious force it is pluralistic, in 
addition to which there is the lively debate 
between traditionalists and reformists to which | 
have referred. It has an even more complex 
interaction as a social force. 

Because of all this it is difficult to gain a total 
view of Islam. Nevertheless, | hope we will not 
seek the usual escape from such complexity by 
examining specific issues but avoiding the neces- 
sary synthesis. 

For Australia, the effects of Islam will come in 
many ways. As well as understanding the global 
influences, we will have to know what their 
specific regional impact is likely to be. This is one 
of the many areas where we need to develop 
increased understanding of our region. 
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Islam came to Asia as a dynamic evangelising 
religion with a widespread, often deep, influence. 
The region’s experience illustrates the adaptive 
nature of Islam where it often became part of 
pluralistic cultural systems. How is this changing? 

On the one hand reformist adaptation to mod- 
ern, political, economic and social developments 
has been substantial, particularly among the 
ruling elites. On the other hand, a periodic swing 
to fundamentalism also reflects a reassertion of 
traditional values. In such cases it is not just a 
protest mechanism but also a reflection of a 
re-emerging need for religious and spiritual satis- 
faction. 

If this is so, how far will each of these elements 
go; how will they affect political development in 
the region? Can Islam respond to the challenge of 
modernity? Will fundamentalism become more 
dominant, and if so, how will this affect us? 

We are not only interested in global and 
regional factors. Since the Afghan camel drivers 
and Macassar pearl divers came to Australia, 
Moslem influences have been present in Australia. 
And there are now various estimates of between 
100 000 and 300 000 Muslims in Australia, com- 
ing originally from a variety of countries. 

This raises the question of how to build and 
maintain an Islamic community consciousness 
out of such ethnic and cultural diversity. This 
becomes a growing concern as an increasingly 
secular Australian society finds it harder to under- 
stand and accommodate strong religious faiths 
and practices of any denomination. Hence the 
need to go beyond our Judaeo-Christian perspec- 
tive to see the strengths and values of Islam, as 
well as its challenges, rather than to perceive it 
simply as a threat. 

It is essential that we do so, not just because 
freedom of religious practice in the Australian 
Constitution applies to all religions. It is essential 
because of the important contribution that an 
Islamic Community at ease with its social and 
political environment can make to Australia in so 
many ways. 

Globally and in our region Islam can be a force 
for moderation, modernisation and social justice. 
It can, however, be a politically and socially 
destabilising, even destructive, force. | hope your 
conference will throw more light on questions 
which attempt to show how it can be the first and 
not the second. 

In conclusion, may | suggest that from a foreign 
relations perspective we are fortunate to have in 
Australia our own growing and increasingly ar- 
ticulate Islamic community, because: 

@ it can help us as a nation to understand Islam 
better and, therefore, to deal more comfortably 
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The minaret of the Barquog Mosque in Cairo, Egypt. The 
mosque which was built in 1386 by Sultan Barquog was 
originally intended to be a school where the Koran, its 
teachings and Shari’a (Islamic law) were taught accord- 
ing to the four Islamic doctrines. (Photo courtesy of the 
Embassy of the Arab Republic of Egypt, Canberra). 


and sensitively with Islam in our region and 

globally; 
© it provides an opportunity to demonstrate to our 

neighbours, and to Islamic countries world- 
wide, that Muslims in Australia are treated fairly 
and without discrimination and are an 
accepted part of the Australian community; 
è it will provide more opportunities for the 
development of greater intercultural under- 
standing, resilience and common interests in 

our relations with our regional neighbours, at a 

people-to-people level. 

Clearly, however, these benefits will come only 
from a full, detailed and sympathetic understand- 
ing of Islam and what it means to us. For this 
reason | welcome this conference and have great 
pleasure in declaring it open. 
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Australia’s overseas student program 


By Brett Martin'- 


Australia’s overseas student program is divided into two broad areas: 


è fully sponsored students whose costs are met by 
the Australian Government's aid agency, the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau; 

è and the private overseas student program 
which is divided into the following categories: 
tertiary students whose course costs are partly 
subsidised by the Australian Government; 
tertiary students paying the full cost of their 
tuition: 
students undertaking secondary study, some at 
non-fee paying government schools and others 
at fee-paying private schools; 
and students undertaking specifically designed 
courses with practical orientation such as 
English language training or secretarial training. 
In 1986, Australia’s private overseas student 

population is about 20 500. Of this total: 13 200 
are undertaking tertiary study with at least 65 per 
cent of the costs of their courses being subsidised 
by the Australian Government; 300 are paying the 
full cost of their tertiary tuition; 4000 are under- 
taking secondary study; and more than 3000 are 
undertaking non-formal studies. In addition, the 
Australian Government has a program to sponsor 
about 3500 students and trainees in the 1985-86 
financial year. Of these, about 1200 places are for 
formal tertiary study, and 200 are for specially 
designed academic courses leading to formal 
qualifications. Most of the remaining places are 
for specially designed short-term courses. 

The Australian Government allocated $140.3 
million in support of educating students from 
developing countries in 1985-86. Students and 
trainees assisted come from about 70 developing 
countries with the largest share of training aid 
going to South East Asian and Pacific countries. As 
well as the in-Australia training program, in cases 
where training under local conditions is more 
appropriate, third country or in-country training 
awards are provided. 

Australia also allocated in 1985-86 $7.2 million 
for the International Development Program of 
Australian Universities and Colleges which helps 
strengthen universities in South East Asia and the 
Pacific. Assistance is focussed on helping uni- 
versity staff develop their skills in teaching, 
research and administration. 


beacause Tac ae ee aa at 
t. Brett Martin is a journalist with Promotion Australia 
(formerly Australian information Service). 
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History 


Overseas students have been coming to Austra- 
lia since 1904, mainly from Asia. The entry 
provisions at that time were designed to foster 
cultural exchange and trade. After World War Hl, 
the private overseas student program became 
regarded increasingly as an aid contribution to 
developing countries and as an exercise to prom- 
ote international goodwill. There was little in- 
volvement by government, however, until the 
1950s when Australia became a founding mem- 
ber of the Colombo Plan. Under the plan, several 
British Commonwealth countries drew up a 
scheme of technical and educational co-operation 
and assistance for a number of developing coun- 
tries. Funds were provided for a technical assist- 
ance scheme which included bringing students 
from overseas for study in Australia. 

While separate statistics for private students 
were not maintained during the early years, the 
number of overseas students at Australian univer- 
sities is known to have increased from about 1000 
in 1950 to about 5000 in 1965, the great majority 
being private students. 


Current policy 


Australia’s overseas student program aims to 
contribute to the social and economic develop- 
ment of people and institutions in developing 
countries, specially those in Asia and the Pacific 
region, by granting them access to Australia’s 
educational and training resources. It aims to 
increase cultural exchange, improve the quality of 
Australia’s educational and training resources, 
and to serve Australia’s interests by improving 
communication with and understanding of Au- 
stralia. Each year a quota is set for the number of 
new private students who will be accepted for 
tertiary study and will have their costs met in part 
or in full by the Australian Government. The quota 
is governed by the number of subsidised students 
completing their studies the previous year and the 
capacity of educational institutions. In 1986 this 
quota was set at 1500 places. In addition, a quota 
is set each year for new students wishing to 
undertake secondary study in Australia. In 1986 
this quota was 2000 places. Most of these students 
will continue on to tertiary study in Australia. 

The Australian Government has undertaken to 
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maintain the subsidised private overseas student 
program. An Overseas Students Charge (OSC) was 
introduced in 1979. In 1980, the Australian 
Government undertook to pay from its aid budget 
the OSC for students from South Pacific countries 
and Papua New Guinea, to encourage an increase 
in the number of students from those countries. 


The annual cost of courses for subsidised 
students who began their tertiary studies in 1986 
was: 


$4340 
$3500 


Medicine, dentistry, veterinary science 
All other courses 


For subsidised students who began their course 
before 1986, the course costs for 1986 are: 


$3565 
$2875 


Medicine, dentistry, veterinary science 
All other courses 


Students who began their studies before 1986 
have been advised that any increase in these costs 
would be limited to 15 per cent for each 
remaining year of their course. 


The program for students paying the full cost of 
their tuition began in 1986 when’ educational 
institutions throughout Australia began offering a 
range of formal degree and diploma courses or 
non-award courses to meet the needs of overseas 
students. The number of places available at full 
cost are expected to increase in the next few 
years. They will be in addition to those available 
through other elements of the overseas student 


policy. 


A provision was introduced in 1979 requiring 
private students to return to their own country for 
at least two years after completion of their studies 
before being eligible to apply for migrant entry to 
Australia. Sponsored students have always been 





An English language class at the Australian language 
centre in Jakarta, Indonesia. (Promotion Australia 
photo). 
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Young Japanese butchers study the Australian meat 
industry in Melbourne under the Australian International 
Awards Scheme. (Promotion Australia photo). 


required to return home on completion of their 
studies to use their training for their country’s 
benefit. 


International co-operation 


Students and specialists study in Australia under 
a range of international plans and scholarship 
schemes. These include the Colombo Plan, the 
Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan, 
the South Pacific Aid Program, the Australian 
International Awards Scheme, the Australian 
European Awards Program, the Commonwealth 
Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, the Papua New 
Guinea-Australia Technical Co-operation Prog- 
ram, the International Development Program of 
Australian Universities and Colleges, the South 
East Asian Ministers of Education Organisation 
Program, and the Australia-ASEAN Economic 
Co-operation Program. 


The Australian-American Educational Founda- 
tion, financed jointly by the Australian and U.S. 
Governments, provides funds for the interchange 
of lecturers, research scholars, postgraduate stu- 
dents and teachers. 


Australian experts in various fields have been 
sent to developing countries under a number of 
international co-operation plans to advise on local 
needs or to work for a period. Australia partici- 
pates actively in the UNESCO program. The 
Australian National Commission for UNESCO 
within the Department of Education is responsible 
for advising the Australian Government on Austra- 
lia’s participation in UNESCO programs, for 
Carrying Out activities in support of UNESCO's 
objectives and for informing Australians about 
issues of concern to the organisation. 
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Australian resources sector: problems and prospects’ 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Australian Financial 
Review Energy and Minerals Investment Outlook Conference, in Sydney, on 30 June: 


Anybody who said Australia’s resources industries are not going through a period of considerable 
difficulty would be wrong. But, equally, anybody who said those industries had collapsed, or were 
about to collapse, or were no longer capable of making a major contribution to our economic position, 


would be terribly wrong. 


| don’t underestimate the difficulties facing the 
resources sector. Indeed, there are some factors — 
particularly commodity price trends — which 
make the present environment uniquely trying in 
comparison with any other stage of our history. | 
also don’t subscribe to the simple micawberish 
school which suggests that it’s all just cyclical, 
and things are bound to turn up sooner or later. 
We have to work harder at solving our problems 
than that. But while it is not a time for complacen- 
cy or naive optimism, nor is it one for gloom or a 
fatalistic acceptance that improvements are 
beyond the control of any company or any 
government, 

It's a time of challenge for the minerals and 
energy sector, and both the industry and govern- 
ments can take actions which, | believe, can keep 
the resources sector both viable and ready to leap 
forward when world market conditions improve. 

Government has its own responsibility, and so 
too has the trade union movement — I'll be 
coming to that shortly — but there is one general 
observation about the industry's role that | would 
like to make right at the outset. Difficult times are 
those in which the spirit of entrepreneurship 
should be at its strongest. Opportunities don't 
present themselves as easily. They have to be 
made and some reasonable risks taken, but the 
rewards for success are just as great — if not 
greater — than in the easier times. 

There is no doubt that Australia can perform 
successfully on world markets in these straitened 
times if we maintain our competitiveness and our 
reputation for reliability. We have the raw mate- 
rials, we have the technology, we have the 
management skills and we have the flair: what we 
have to do is get, and keep, our act together. 

We all know the extent to which, over the last 
two decades, we have become reliant — perhaps 
to the extent of complacency -— on the resource 
industries to support our balance of payments. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, 
pages 186-201 and Volume 57, No. 3, March 1986, 
page 168. 
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Energy, minerals and base metals account for just 
over 50 per cent of our exports, as compared with 
40 per cent for agriculture and just 10 per cent for 
manufacturing. The resource industries have been 
superb export performers, but they can no longer 
by themselves keep our head ‘above the water in 
the international economic circumstances which 
have now emerged. 

We all know that more needs to be done in 
other areas of the economy, especially manufac- 
turing and services, to give us a secure base for 
export performance in the long-term. But in 
pursuing these new directions we need to ensure 
that the contribution by the resource industries 
does not falter. The resources sector needs to be 
sustained and expanded, so that it can provide — 
over the next decade or so that it will take us to 
make any basic structural realignment in our 
export economy — a bridge to enable us to move 
to higher and more secure economic ground. 


How are the resource industries 
performing? 


Our resource industries have continued to 
perform strongly in overseas markets. Our econo- 
mic problems cannot simply be attributed to a 
slowing down in the throughput and exports of the 
resource industries. Notwithstanding the current 
gloom about export markets and terms of trade, 
the resource industries have been pulling their 
weight — for 1985-86 we estimate, based on 
figures for the first three quarters, that exports of 
mineral resources will total around $17 billion, 
still about 50 per cent of our total exports. That 
performance would have been very much better 
had commodity prices not been so disastrous. 

In previous downturns there have usually been 
some commodities going against the trend — for 
example, while the 1979 oil price rises depressed 
economic activity and consequently the demand, 
and prices, of most mineral commodities, they 
also brought about major increases in the price of 
coal and encouraged major new expenditures on 
oil and gas exploration and development. This has 
not happened this time — for a combination of 
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reasons on both the supply and demand side, 
including the explosion in production or ‘social 
metal’ and the decline in intensity of use of both 
energy and minerals commodities. Rarely have 
we had to face circumstances where prices have 
looked so poor right across the board. 

For the world as a whole, the recent fall in oil 
prices is expected, after a period of adjustment, to 
provide an impetus for renewed economic growth 


and to shift wealth from the oil exporting to the oil | 


importing countries. We are still, however, in the 
early days of these adjustments and, as yet, the 
signs of real economic gains and demand in- 
creases are still to appear. Nevertheless, capital 
investment in the mining sector (albeit for reasons 
largely unconnected with these various recent 
developments) is showing an interesting — and 
largely unreported — upturn. It is now anticipated 
that New Fixed Capital Expenditure (NFCE) in 
1985-86 will rise 30 per cent on the previous year 
to around $2.6 billion, and a further 10 per cent in 
1986-87 to about $2.9 billion. 

Significant investment is, therefore, continuing, 
although it is concentrated in a relatively narrow 
range of big ticket projects each with their own 
individual economic rationale — the North West 
Shelf, Olympic Dam, Bass Strait, Portland, 
Goonyella coal, gold mining projects, the Jabiru 
ail project and the Alice Springs to Darwin gas 
pipeline. 


The outlook 


The outlook for the resources sector is not one 
of unmitigated gloom — the difficulties, which | 
will get to in a moment, are not insuperable, and 
there are several bright spots in the resources 
outlook in the 1980s and beyond. In the first 
place, our Asia-Pacific region, while not immune 
from adverse developments in the world eco- 
nomy, is still in the longer-term forecast to grow at 
a faster pace than the world generally. Some 
countries will continue their strong growth pat- 
terns almost unchecked, for example ROK an 
estimated 8 per cent in 1986 and China close to 7 
per cent. Despite a recent poor quarterly perform- 
ance, Japan’s economy is still officially estimated 
to grow by around 4 per cent in 1986. More 
importantly, if the recommendations of the 
Maekawa Report are implemented, Japan's sub- 
stantial external surplus will be used to expand 
domestic demand, including social infrastruc- 
tures. That in turn will boost the demand for 
resource imports. Prospects for other important 
economies in the region such as Indonesia, 
Thailand and Malaysia are optimistic for the later 
1980s. 
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Secondly, both the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) growth 
as a whole and that of the U.S. is also forecast to 
show some improvement in 1987, largely as a 
result of the oil price drop. 

Thirdly, the immediate outlook for some indi- 
vidual Australian resources is also quite promis- 
ing: the prices for gold, diamonds and mineral 
sands have kept up against the overall commodity 
trend, and they continue to have sound prospects 
for the foreseeable future. 

Fourthly, we do have some massive projects 
under construction at the moment which should 
in due course prove to be major new export 
earners. Pre-eminent among these are the North 
West Shelf LNG project (whose profitability after it 
comes on stream in 1989 seems assured even on 
very pessimistic oil and gas price assumptions) 
and Roxby Downs-Olympic Dam (assuming that 
the anticipated surge in demand for uranium in 
the early to mid-1990s occurs as expected). 

And fifthly, so far as the outlook into the 
early-to-mid 1990s is concerned, | agree with the 
thrust of the ‘Carnegie thesis’, that OECD coun- 
tries will soon need to replace much of their 
infrastructure built up over the past 50 years, and 
that this combined with rising resource demands 
for growth and industrialisation in the Asia-Pacific 
region in the 1990s and the ‘sweating out’ of 
inefficient producers during the current period, 
will cause the international market for Australia’s 
resources to improve. Against all this we do have 
some obviously troublesome areas. 

In the first place, oil remains the area of 
predominant concern. Since the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) decided to 
change its strategy from maintaining price to 
pursuing expanded market share, we have seen a 
dramatic fall in prices in 1986, and a major 
decline in exploration and development activity. 
In the short-term that has meant the loss of a major 
source of export income — petroleum was our 
second biggest export earner last year, and to the 
extent that exploration and development activity 
not only slows down, but its infrastructure dis- 
appears, we are storing up longer term problems 
for ourselves: if there are no new discoveries, 
Australia’s self-sufficiency in oil, now something 
over 90 per cent, will drop to just over 40 per cent 
by 1992-93. 

Nothing that occurred at last week's OPEC 
meeting suggests that the outlook for oil will 
improve quickly. Given the present substantial 
surplus supply capability — and not very much 
production has so far been shut-in by the price 
plunge — oil prices will probably only improve as 
demand expands. Demand for oil seems unlikely 
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to grow strongly unless there is a large swing away 
from coal — this would hardly in turn be a 
welcome development for our coal exporters, 
although at this stage a significant shift away from 
coal has not yet occurred. 

Coal, our largest export earner, is indeed our 
second problem area. The international coal 
market is increasingly characterised by substantial 
oversupply, in conjunction with reduced demand 
for coking coal in some major export markets and 
lower growth in steaming coal demand. The 
export growth rates of up to 26 per cent in 
1981-82 to 1984-85 fell to 8 per cent in 1985-86. 
In 1986-87 coal-exports are estimated at 94 
million tonnes — only 3 per cent above 1985-86. 

In this uncertain climate, we have now tied a 
further millstone around our necks by cost in- 
creases of the order of 50 cents per tonne in open 
cut mines and of the order of $1-2 in underground 
mines, as a result of the recent Coal Industry 
Tribunal (CIT) decision which went substantially 
further — in its absorption of the travelling 
allowance into the basic pay rate — than the kind 
of negotiated settlement which the Government 
had earlier been prepared to endorse. The Gov- 
ernment is presently giving close consideration, as 
you would expect, to the policy implications of 
this decision. 

The CIT decision, when fully implemented in 
July 1987, will mean an increase of about 8.7 per 
cent on coal miners’ average weekly earnings, 
currently running at around $720, with any future 
national wage increases still to be added to this. 
The significant productivity gains that have been 
achieved in recent years through a combination of 
new open cut mines, new technology and a better 
industrial relations are now in real danger of 
dissipating. 

Clearly the combination of keen international 
competition, U.S.$2-U.S.$5 per tonne lower inter- 
national prices in 1986, and increased production 
costs through wage increases, must have serious 
implications for the viability of some mines, 
especially in the more labour intensive under- 
ground mining sector. 

Companies cannot invest if costs are not re- 
couped and profits earned. Profit levels in the 
industry are already unsatisfactory; the 1985 
industry study prepared by Coopers and Lybrand 
showed that 25 of 48 respondents recorded either 
losses or less than 3 per cent return on capital. The 
simple truth is that unless companies can remain 
competitive on world markets, employment can- 
not be sustained. Trade union and rank and file 
expectations have been unrealistically high in the 
past — never more so than in the recent national 
dispute — and they will simply have to be 
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drastically revised if the industry is to have a 
chance of survival in its present form. 


A third problem area is in our struggling base 
metal mining industry, where lower costs and 
greater productivity are also essential if we are to 
achieve satisfactory competitiveness in world 
markets. 


The reality is that major gains are being made 
by U.S. and other major base metal producers, 
and we have to do at least as well, by investing in 
cost cutting equipment and processes and by 
changes in work practices and manning levels, if 
the Australian industry is to survive. 


Consider for a moment Broken Hill, with its 
major unresolved industrial dispute concerned 
essentially with work practices. Even if productiv- 
ity there were to double, which it seems would be 
achievable with the kind of changes proposed in 
the interim award, Broken Hill is so far behind 
other major producers that this would still leave 
productivity only around two-thirds that of Mt Isa, 
and would still be well behind other major 
producers overseas. 


Price improvement in base metals is not just 
around the corner, and the only chance these 
mines have is to improve their productivity 
dramatically. Part of the problem is undoubtedly 
that the companies have so often cried wolf in the 
past that their workers are very reluctant to believe 
that predators really are now at the door, but the 
message simply has to get home: productivity 
gains are the only way that the Australian industry 
can help itself —- there are no other options. 


Government's role 


At the end of the day it is probably the case that 
anything that government does in the resources 
sector is less ultimately important in ensuring its 
future than the vagaries of the international market 
place and the decisions and actions of the 
companies and the trade unions. But there are, 
apart from general macro-economic management 
responses, nonetheless a great many industry- 
specific things that we can do, have to do, and are 
doing to play our part. 

Internationally, we are doing everything we can 
to secure an open and competitive international 
environment that gives us scope to maximise 
export opportunities. We are, for example, in the 
forefront of those pursuing the new MTN round 
and we have been doing a great deal to try and 
improve the transparency of our more important 
commodity markets by pursuing formalised con- 
sultative arrangements on energy matters with 
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Japan and Korea, and supporting the establish- 
ment of so called ‘study groups’ for some of our 
major minerals. 


Domestically, we see our main responsibilities 
as being to create rational tax regimes for resource 
development, to maintain an industrial relations 
environment that will undermine neither our 
competitiveness for reliability as a supplier, and to 
create (through a mixture of rational regulatory 
policies, sensibly targetted financial assistance for 
research and development, and direct ministerial 
involvement in consultative processes) an overall 
environment which encourages enterprise, in- 
novation and investment in energy, mining and 
metals. 


Let me give some specifics. 


We have been endeavouring to ensure that 
taxation laws do not inappropriately or disprop- 
ortionately penalise the resource sector. Some of 
the cushions we have been able to achieve in this 
respect are the application of Section 80 loss 
provisions to excess exploration and development 
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expenditure, concessions which modify for re- 
source companies some of the heavier impact of 
the fringe benefits tax, and continued concessions 
for off-road diesel fuel use, which on a cumulative 
basis since the beginning of 1986 are now 
estimated to total $141 million for eligible mining 
companies. 

More generally, we are trying to develop more 
flexible secondary tax regimes for resource pro- 
jects, which encourage investment and assist 
viability during the difficult periods: my emphasis 
here has been on the development of profit based 
taxes, the principle of Resource Rent Taxation 
(RRT). We have already moved down this track for 
new offshore petroleum projects, and are progres- 
sively now implementing the model for onshore 
projects — the first step here being the negotiated 
agreement last year with the West Australian 
Government in relation to Barrow Island. But the 
model also has attractive applications for a wide 
range of mineral commodities as well. 

We want to give a full evaluation made of the 
impact of taxation generally, including State 
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charges and other Government imposed burdens 
and benefits, and to this end | have agreed with 
the Minister. for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce to ask the Industries Assistance Commis- 
sion (IAC) to enquire into the resource industries 
and provide an analytical report covering matters 
such as Government assistance levels and barriers 
to efficient operation. Complementary to this 
exercise, | will also be looking in the future to the 
Bureau of Resource Economics, recently estab- 
lished within my Department to provide a more 
sophisticated research and analytical basis for 
formulating appropriate policy prescriptions for 
the future. 


We must do everything we can to secure 
long-term improvement in the industrial relations 
environment in our major resource industries, 
which demands attention not just to the resolution 
of individual disputes, but to the whole set of 
institutional relationships that apply. Our more 
important initiatives here have been the establish- 
ment of the Australian Coal Consultative Council 
(ACCC) and the Western Australian Iron Ore 
Consultative Council: these are joint Federal, 
State, industry and union bodies which provide 
fora for the research, discussion and resolution of 
the problems confronting these industries. While 
the ACCC may not have averted the national 
dispute to which | have already referred to, and 
while the coal industry, with all its traditions, 
remains one of the most difficult in the country to 
harmonise in industrial relations terms, the Coun- 
cil has played an important role in reducing the 
number of working days lost from industrial action 
in the coal industry from over half a million in 
1982 to just over one hundred thousand and two 
hundred thousand in its first two years of opera- 
tion. 


Consultative mechanisms of this kind also have 
a major function in relation to particular resource 
development projects, as has been demonstrated 
by the very successful exercise that the Federal 
and Western Australian Governments set in train 
with the trade union movement, the engineering 
industry and the joint venture participants for the 
North West Shelf Project — the biggest resource 
project in Australia’s history. The challenge has 
been to keep the project competitive but at the 
same time maximise Australian industry participa- 
tion: present indications are that the final Austra- 
lian content in the $10 billion export phase will be 
around 65-70 per cent, a very considerable 
achievement given the complexity of the project 
and the very advanced technology involved. 


Among the other policy responsibilities we 
have, | should specifically mention just one more: 
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we must ensure that land use conflicts, concern- 
ing in particular Aboriginal claims to traditional 
lands and sacred sites, environmental claims and 
the need for economic development for mining 
activities are resolved in an equitable and efficient 
way. That involves both the development of 
sensible legislative regimes by Government, but 
also sensible negotiations being entered into in 
good faith by those immediately concerned, with 
a willingness to compromise in particular cases. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, | believe that we can expect a 
continuing solid level of investment in mining and 
minerals, not in a wide range of projects, but in a 
smaller number of large cost-efficient projects. 

Some improvement in prices in the longer term 
is possible. But irrespective of future price move- 
ments, Australian mining must improve its cost- 
effectiveness and efficiency if we are to improve 
market share and increase the volume of our 
mineral exports. The devaluation of the dollar 
provides an important opportunity for industry, 
and government, in this regard. 

There is a great deal that the Federal and State 
Governments, can do to assist the viability of the 
resources sector, but even more responsibility lies 
in the hands of companies themselves and the 
trade unions. From the companies we need more 
initiative, more attention to research and develop- 
ment and to identifying new markets, and a 
greater willingness to invest, not least in new areas 
of activity, and especially in this respect mineral 
processing. From the unions, Australia needs 
greater flexibility, greater willingness to appreci- 
ate the difficulties that lie ahead, greater willing- 
ness to re-examine traditional verities so far as 
work practices are concerned, and to accept 
where appropriate and necessary some con- 
straints in the national interest. 

There can be no doubt that a concerted effort 
will be required by Australia to restore prospects 
for our long-term growth and living standards. 
Emphasis must necessarily be placed on diversi- 
fication and expansion of the productive sectors of 
the economy including a restructuring of manu- 
facturing activity. 

But there must also be both maintenance and 
growth in our resource industries. It would be 
counter-productive if we made gains elsewhere, 
but in the process failed to support and encourage 
the industries which continue to contribute so 
much to our investment and export performance. 
if we can maintain our competitiveness and 
entrepreneurial energy, our resource industries 
will expand further and provide the necessary 
bridge to Australia’s economic future. 
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satellite company AUSSAT to complement Tele- 
com Australia’s terrestrial telecommunications 
system. Both organisations, however, are enter- 
prising and entrepreneurial. Thus, we find Tele- 
com Australia offering clients satellite services 
using the AUSSAT satellites. Alternatively, AU- 
SSAT provides satellite transponder capacity for 
clients so that they can establish their own private 
networks. Third party traffic, however, is not 
allowed. 

One of the key aspects of AUSSAT’s operation 
is that clients are able to use AUSSAT’s major city 
earth stations, or can erect and operate their own, 
licensed, earth stations. These private satellite 
networks can also request interconnection with 
Telecom Australia’s public network. These 
choices give some of the picture of a com- 
plementary environment between AUSSAT and 
Telecom Australia. Of course, both organisations 
engage in some healthy marketing to win clients, 
but at the national level they are not direct 
competitors. 

AUSSAT and Telecom Australia have forged 
their respective marketing plans for satellite com- 
munications by seeking, where necessary, Gov- 
ernment authorisation for extensions of service or 
overlaps in service provision. You might care to 
characterise these actions by AUSSAT and Tele- 
com Australia as deregulatory. The concept of 
deregulation is often applied to the removal of 
government intervention in the activities of private 
enterprise. 

In Australia, much of the pressure for deregula- 
tion in the telecommunications services industry 
comes from the publicly-owned agencies wanting 
the removal of government constraints applied by 
legislation or imposed administratively through 
policy decisions. The Federal Government is 
responsible for setting the broad policy framework 
concerning major infrastructure developments 
and the provision of services, and the telecom- 
munication authorities are essentially auton- 
omous within this framework. As Minister, | retain 
certain controls over Telecom Australia in the 
approval of basic tariffs, and certain contracts and 
leases. What | have said goes also for OTC. Here, 
again, there have been some interesting develop- 
ments between OTC and both Telecom Australia 
and AUSSAT. 

OTC intends introducing a world first by using 
Intelsat for two-way international data com- 
munications from an earth station at customer 
premises. Trials of the service begin this month. 

Up until now, large corporations operating in 
Australia have been linked to OTC’s gateway 
exchanges by landlines provided by Telecom 
Australia. Now, an additional type of link will be 
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available involving direct international satellite 
communication of data from customer premises 
with the need for only one major exchange in 
either the sending or receiving country. Data 
transmission for the business community is consi- 
dered by many to be a significant growth area. 
This new service brings OTC right into the local 
marketplace alongside Telecom Australia. As a 
Government, we have been careful to ensure that 
OTC's system is not used for domestic com- 
munications between the offices of a corporation 
in Australia. That market is legally one for 
Telecom Australia and AUSSAT. You can see in 
this data communication example some of the 
pressures upon us to be more flexible in respect to 
each organisation’s services. 

Out in the south-west Pacific there is another 
example of the pressure for flexibility. Both 
AUSSAT and the OTC have been involved in 
developing proposals for providing the island 
nations with both local and international telecom- 
munications. Proposals have come also from 
American private satellite entrepreneurs offering 
to co-operate with countries such as Papua New 
Guinea. AUSSAT's third satellite carries an anten- 
na designed to cover all countries in the south- 
west Pacific sweeping from Papua New Guinea 
through Micronesia, Polynesia and Fiji down to 
New Zealand. 

Current policy is that AUSSAT is not authorised 
to provide services of the type provided by OTC, 
which is the Australian signatory to the Intelsat 
agreement. That is, AUSSAT is confined to domes- 
tic communications and not communications 
between countries. Intelsat, however, can provide 
both international and domestic services. 

New Zealand has been seeking to lease a 
satellite transponder for domestic use to distribute 
television programs. The service could technically 
be provided by satellites of Intelsat or AUSSAT. 
Already New Zealand has entered into negotia- 
tions with AUSSAT. As a Government, we have 
had to watch this situation closely to ensure that 
our obligations to Intelsat are observed as well as 
allowing AUSSAT to fulfil the potential to provide 
services. These have been just a few of the 
examples of the pressures upon me in handling 
the responsibilities of the Australian communica- 
tions portfolio. 

| put it to you that there is no inherent 
incompatibility between public sector ownership 
and an entrepreneurial spirit. Indeed, | find it hard 
to imagine the situation being any more dynamic 
if | were dealing with private sector organisations 
rather than public sector ones. Where then would 
privatisation take us in the Australian telecom- 
munications services industry? 
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Privatisation has been advocated where private 
enterprise is thought to be able to provide services 
more efficiently than the public sector in terms of 
being cheaper, more innovative, and providing a 
better choice. But in Australia, the publicly- 
owned telecommunications organisations offer 
service across Australia at affordable rates and 
with a high degree of innovation. There would 
seem to be little to gain in simply switching from 
public to private ownership of the whole system. | 
do not hear requests from the private sector to take 
on all the obligations we, as a Government, 
require of our telecommunications services orga- 
nisations. | do, however, from time to time hear 
from the private sector about proposals for a little 
‘cream skimming’ on the more lucrative telecom- 
munications routes. 

We have allowed Telecom Australia to engage 
in joint ventures with the private sector, and 
within limits the private sector can establish 
private networks and enter into direct competition 
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AUSSAT, Australia’s first national satellite system. 
Adaptation of Department of Communications 
poster. 


in the terminal and the private automatic branch 
telephone exchange (PABX)! markets, but we will 
not permit anything approaching ‘cream skim- 
ming’ from the Australian common carrier system. 
So, when I enter a discussion of the forces for 
technical and institutional change in the telecom- 
munications services industry, my main thoughts 
are of the enterprise and entrepreneurship of 
Australia’s publicly-owned telecommunications 
services organisations. 

It is these organisations, Mr Chairman, which 
are in their own ways seeking a form of deregula- 
tion and liberalisation within the framework of a 
regulated and public enterprise market. As Minis- 
ter for Communications, | need look no further 
than the telecommunications organisations in my 
own portfolio as the most potent force for change 
in the Australian telecommunications services 
industry. 





1. Private Automatic Branch Telephone Exchange. (Ed). 
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Australia’s defence capabilities: the Dibb Review 


Text of the terms of reference of the Dibb Review of Australia’s defence capabilities: 


Review of Australia’s defence capabilities 


1. You are to prepare a report for the Minister 
for Defence, to be completed within 12 months, 
on Australia’s defence capabilities. 

2. As much of the report as possible is to be 
written so that the Minister can make a major 
public statement on Australia’s future defence 
capabilities. 

3. The terms of reference of your report areh: 

(a) to undertake a review of the content, 
priorities and rationale of defence forward 
planning in the light of the strategic and 
financial planning guidance endorsed by 
the Government; 

(b) to advise on present and future force 
capabilities and on the present and future 
balance between resource elements such as 
manpower, activities, operating stocks, faci- 
lities and equipment — where appropriate 
that advice should indicate priorities for 
changes to particular defence force ele- 
ments within various time-frames; and 

(c) to advise on whether strategic guidance by 
Government can be made more explicit for 


Sad 


- in a letter to Mr Dibb dated 19 February 1985, the 
Minister reiterated that the report would need to 
provide a basis and rationale for the structure of the 
Australian Detence Force. 


the purposes of future defence forward 
planning. 

4. You should advise where appropriate on 
such matters as*: 

(a} in the light of strategic guidance, the relative 
priority to be given to preparations for 
responding to various levels of threat, and 
their significance for defence preparedness 
and force expansion; 

(b) the appropriateness of existing military 
command arrangements; 

(c) the significance of the Reserves as a compo- 
nent of the force structure; 

(d) in the light of the Government's defence 
policy for Australian industry, ways in 
which Australia’s defence industry capaci- 
ties should be enhanced; and 

(e) any other matters which have an important 
bearing on the desirable future direction of 
Australia’s defence capabilities. 

5. In developing the above advice you should 
look as far forward as practicable. An appropriate 
time-frame could be the next 10 years, in which 
decisions will need to be taken that will shape 
major defence capabilities to the year 2000 and 
beyond. 


13 February 1985 Kim C. Beazley 


2. The subject of war reserves was subsequently added 
to this list. 


Text of letter from Mr Paul Dibb, to the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP: 


The Honourable Kim C. Beazley, MP 
Minister for Defence 

Parliament House 

Canberra, ACT 2600 


Minister, 

In February 1985 you asked me to undertake a 
review of Australia’s defence capabilities. You 
directed me to examine the content, priorities and 
rationale of defence forward planning and to 
advise you on which capabilities are appropriate 
for Australia’s present and future defence require- 
ments. | was to make judgments on the appropri- 
ate balances between equipment, personnel num- 
bers, facilities and operating costs, between cur- 
rent readiness and long-term investment, and 
between the relative priority given to responding 
to various levels of possible threats. 
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The report 


My completed report is attached. it provides a 
basis and rationale for the structure of the Austra- 
lian Defence Force (ADF) over the next decade. 
An executive summary precedes the report prop- 
er. The report starts with Australia’s strategic 
circumstances and an analysis of our defence 
planning deficiencies, then examines our capabil- 
ity requirements, and concludes by making speci- 
fic force structure recommendations and costs 
them. | have taken this approach because | believe 
it provides the Government with the necessary 
overview of the relevant strategic, defence capa- 
bility, and financial considerations. It is only by 
considering these factors together that rational 
decisions can be made about Australia’s future 
defence requirements. . 
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Foremost in my mind has been the need to 
provide the nation with a credible level of 
defence, and to indicate the directions in which 
our Defence Force should develop to meet 
Australia’s unique needs. Financial considerations 
have not driven this Review, although | was aware 
of the requirement to take due notice of the 
Government's financial planning guidance. It was 
rather more important, in my view, to identify 
clearly any deficiencies in our force structure and 
to allocate appropriate resources to them in the 
current Five Year Defence Program and beyond. 
Where capabilities currently in the force structure 
no longer command such a high priority, | have 
recommended some reductions. 

In general | see no need for precipitate change: 
adjustments to our force structure can be made 
progressively over the next five years and more. 
We have time to develop Australia’s defence force 
structure to a more self-reliant basis, because we 
are not imminently threatened. There are some 
lesser possibilities of conflict, however, involving 
the region, which are more credible in the shorter 
term, and where we would need to have an 
independent combat capability. The Review gives 
particular attention to the implications of these 
contingencies for our force structure. 

Official strategic guidance indicates that we 
would receive at least 10 years’ warning of a 
substantial military threat. Beyond that time-frame 
our security outlook is necessarily less certain. We 
should continue to maintain a core of skills which 
could be expanded in the event of deterioration in 
our strategic circumstances. In this context, the 
concept of warning time adopted in this Review ts 
particularly important to our defence posture. It 
demands constant monitoring and assessment by 
our national intelligence agencies of develop- 
ments in our region. A central defence policy 
requirement should be to continue to maintain a 
military advantage in appropriate capabilities and 
technology. 

Another important consideration is that this 
Review is predicated on the assumption that 
Australia continues to have close defence rela- 
tions with the United States. | have assumed that if 
the United States decides formally to suspend its 
commitments to New Zealand under the ANZUS 
Treaty, the United States-Australia ANZUS rela- 
tionship will continue, as will bilateral Australian- 
New Zealand defence relationship. 

At present we have privileged access to United 
States’ intelligence, surveillance, defence science, 
weapons and logistic support arrangements. If our 
status should change in this respect, many of the 
judgments in this Review would have to be 
reconsidered. The financial costs, let alone the 
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strategic implications, of not having a close 
defence relationship with the United States would 
be very considerable. 

li may appear to be a contradiction, but if 
Australia is to become more self-reliant in its 
defence capabilities it will continue, for the 
foreseeable future at least, to require the tangible 
benefits of defence co-operation with the United 
States. To be able to defend credibly a continent 
the size of ours, and with our small armed forces, 
demands access to intelligence, high-technology 
sensors and military equipment. For much of this 
the United States is the best source by far, and for 
some, indeed, it is the only source. 


Some problem areas 


One of the problems encountered by the 
Review was arriving at satisfactory estimates of the 
size of force elements we need to meet our 
particular strategic circumstances. For much of 
our force structure this issue has not been compre- 
hensively addressed. The Review could obtain no 
material centrally endorsed by the higher Defence 
structure which explained, for example, the 
strategic rationale for a 12-destroyer Navy, three 
fighter squadrons, six Regular Army battalions and 
an Army Reserve target of 30 000. 

Few of the documents made available to the 
Review examine, in any rigorous, analytical way, 
the size of forces we should have tor credible 
contingencies and as a contribution to the expan- 
sion base. Most focus on justifying the present 
force structure rather than estimating what our 
strategic circumstances require. 

The key difficulty here is that the Department 
and the ADF do not agree on the appropriate leve! 
of conflict against which we should structure the 
Defence Force. Ultimately, of course, Govern- 
ment will determine the size of our defence 
forces. But when there is no common understand- 
ing between the Government's military and civi- 
lian advisers about what the ADF should be 
structured to do, decisions about our defence 
priorities cannot be properly informed. 

To a large extent, these different views on how 
to interpret our strategic circumstances for the 
purposes of force development are the cause of 
much of the adversarial relationship that exists 
between the Department and the ADF. The 
Department believes that priority should be given 
to credible low-level contingencies and the ex- 
pansion base as force structure determinants. The 
ADF considers that these requirements are best 
met in the context of planning force development 
on the basis of preparing for larger-scale conting- 
encies, 
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These are important disagreements, which the 
Review has attempted to address both in terms of 
the intellectual arguments and by making some 
recommendations for institutional and organisa- 
tional changes. 

With regard to the argument about levels of 
threat, the Review has sought to narrow the 
options and to limit the scope for subjective 
judgement about our force structure needs. It 
focuses on those fundamental geographic and 
strategic factors, including current and prospec- 
tive regional military capabilities, which provide a 
sound basis for analysis. This leads the Review to 
a position that accepts the priority need to prepare 
for credible contingencies below the level of 
major assault — but not at as low a level as the 
Department argues for, nor at the higher levels 
supported by the ADF. 


Areas not addressed 


Some people have indicated that they would 
expect the Review to address such issues as the 
morale and motivation of Service personnel, 
conditions of service, and the problems of particu- 
lar defence industries. | regard such factors as 
relevant to our defence effort, but they are beyond 
my terms of reference. To comment on them more 
than superficially would have required me to 
introduce very complex issues that, while impor- 
tant, are not central to Australia’s force structure 
requirements. 
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from industry, various national organisations, 
State Governments, retired officers and private 
individuals, some of which have assisted the 
findings of this Review. 


During the Review, | have visited military units 
and bases around Australia. Without exception, | 
was impressed by the high level of professional- 
ism and the co-operation given to the Review. | 
am very conscious that the recommendations of 
this Review will, if implemented, bring about 
important changes to some professional areas in 
the ADF. 


The loyalty and support | have received from 
my staff have been outstanding. Without the hard 
work of Dr R.G. Brabin-Smith, Mr M.J.M. Brady, 
Colonel W.J. Crews and Mrs F.L. Beazley this 
report would never have been completed on time. 


Paul Dibb 
Ministerial Consultant 


Text of the Executive Summary of the Dibb Review of Australia’s defence capabilities: 


Australia is one of the most secure countries in the world. It is distant from the main centres of global 
military confrontation, and it is surrounded by large expanses of water which make it difficult to attack. 
Australia’s neighbours possess only limited capabilities to project military power against it. 

But it would not be prudent to assume that we will always be able to conduct our affairs without 
challenge. Our strategic circumstances might change and become less favourable than today. There are 
risks inherent in our strategic environment that could pose difficult problems for the nation’s defence. 


Defence planning and strategic 
guidance 


Prospects for threat 


Australia faces no identifiable direct military 
threat and there is every prospect that our 
favourable security circumstances will continue. 


Global war between the superpowers is most 
unlikely and provides no basis for planning our 
force structure. Our best protection against the 
risk of nuclear war is a government policy of 
support for the system of mutual deterrence and 
effective arms control. 
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There is no conceivable prospect of any power 
contemplating invasion of our continent and 
subjugation of our population. If a capable, 
unfriendly external power acquired a strategic 
lodgement in our region it would be possible to 
conceive of substantial military pressure or attack 
upon Australia. But the regional security situation 
would have to change dramatically and the 
interests of nations other than Australia would be 
threatened by the arrival in the region of such a 
power. United States interests would be directly 
affected in respect of both its own supremacy in 
the region and its obligations under the ANZUS 
Treaty. 
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It would take at least 10 years and massive 
external support for the development of a regional 
Capacity to threaten us with substantial assault. 
But there are possibilities for lower levels of 
conflict — some of which could be very deman- 
ding — arising within shorter warning times. 

These judgments about warning time, which 
have been endorsed by official strategic guidance 
for over a decade now, are key concepts for our 
defence planning and they require review and 
testing. They allow our shorter-term preparations 
to be focused on the requirements of lower-level 
contingencies. But our planning and force struc- 
ture development also should take account of the 
possibility that, at some future time, we may need 
to prepare against the prospect of more substantial 
threat. 
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Can strategic guidance be made more 
explicit? 


If Australia is to have better defence planning 
we need a clearer understanding of the levels of 
threat that we could credibly face. The effects of 
geography and the constraints of regional military 
capabilities impose limits on what is practicable. 


A thorough understanding of the physical char- 
acteristics of the sea and air gap to our north, and 
of Australia’s northern hinterland, will enable us 
to take account of the limitations and risks that 
geography places on any opposing force. We also 
need to understand long-term trends in regional 
military capacity and potential, as well as those of 
external powers. 


Pictured left to right are: HMAS 
Canberra (02), HMAS Hobart 
(39) and HMAS Perth. (Depart- 
ment of Defence photo). 
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The significance of maritime trade 


The potential for threat to our shipping needs to 
be better understood. No country has ever block- 
aded a continent surrounded by seas such as 
Australia. Yet there is a tendency to believe that 
the Australian economy is particularly vulnerable 
to an interdiction of our overseas trade, and that, 
therefore, we need a Capacity to protect sea lanes 
to a considerable distance from our mainland. 

Most military activities involving disruption of 
Australian trade could be handled by evasive 
routing. Moreover, Australia has the potential to 
become highly self-sufficient in basic commod- 
ities. There is a need to study these matters in 
more detail and to identify which routes and 
cargoes are most important, and what alternatives 
are available to us. 


Future planning processes 


Strategic guidance, military concepts, and force 
structure analysis are not properly drawn together 
under present arrangements. This leads to in- 
adequate advice being available to Government, 
and makes it difficult to plan ahead with clarity. 
Consideration should be given to new arrange- 
ments in which strategic and force planning 
concepts are integrated in a single planning 
document — perhaps along the lines of this 
Review. 


Institutional difficulties 


Defence planning is not made easier by the 
adversarial attitudes that exist within the Defence 
community. The main reason for these differences 
is that the Department and the Australian Detence 
Force (ADF) do not agree on the appropriate level 
of threat against which we should structure the 
Defence Force. The Department believes that 
priority should be given to credible low-level 
contingencies and the expansion base as a basis 
for force structure determination. The ADF con- 
siders that these requirements are best met in the 
context of planning force development on the 
basis of preparing for larger-scale contingencies. 

These are quite fundamental disagreements. 
The recommendations made in this Review 
emphasise the weight to be given to credible 
contingencies — but not at as low a level as the 
Department supports. If the Government accepts 
these recommendations the basis on which our 
force structure is determined will be settled. 
Within the Defence community, a conscious 
reduction in the amount of separate force struc- 
ture work that takes place in civilian and military 
areas and an increased joint planning process 
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would be helpful in developing agreed advice to 
Government. 

This Review also believes that while the Service 
Offices should retain an advisory role, the centra- 
lisation of military planning and policy under the 
Chief of the Defence Force (CDF), working in 
close association with civilian staff under the 
Secretary, is the only way in which an integrated 
ADF policy can be developed effectively. The 
Review recommends that the policy staff of ADF 
Headquarters should be increased and the oper- 
ational requirements and force structure planning 
staffs of the single Services should be abolished. 


The basis for a national defence strategy 


Australia must have the military capacity to 
prevent any enemy from attacking us successfully 
in our sea and air approaches, gaining a foothold 
on our soil, or extracting political concessions 
from us through the use of military force. To do 
this, we must develop our own solutions to our 
unique strategic circumstances. 


Defence priorities 


There are clear limits to our defence capacity 
and influence. We are a large country with a small 
population and industrial base. But through a 
strategy based on the fundamentals of our geog- 
raphic location we can maximise the benefits of 
an essentially defensive posture in our region. 

The security interests at stake in the range of 
more credible threats facing us are primarily 
Australian interests. We must, therefore, have the 
independent military capability to defend these 
interests. 

Australia’s vital defence interests are compact 
and easily identified. The exercise of authority 
over our land territory, territorial sea and airspace 
is fundamental to our sovereignty and security. 
We must also be able to protect our resource 
zones and defend our maritime approaches. 

Most countries exert such sovereignty as a 
matter of routine. In our case it is a daunting task, 
considering the vastness and harshness of our 
territory, the length of our coastline, the size of our 
fishing and resource zones, the distance away of 
our offshore territories, and the disproportionately 
small size of our population. 

A strong stable region free from external press- 
ures is a fundamental security interest. We thus 
seek to co-operate with South East Asian and 
South Pacific friends in the development of their 
defence capabilities, and to exercise and train 
with them. The objective of this activity should be 
to promote a sense of shared strategic interests. 
Defence activities can thus contribute usefully to 
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closer relations with our regional neighbours, but 
they are only one element in the network of 
political, trade, immigration and other rela- 
tionships that we have with the region. 

Peacetime tasks such as peacekeeping, prepar- 
ing for counter-terrorist operations or naval visits 
to distant countries should not determine the 
structure of our defence forces. 


Main areas of operations 


An important and recurring theme of the 
Review is the need to concentrate force structure 
priorities on our area of direct military interest, 
where we should seek to exert independent 
military power. This area stretches over 4000 
nautical miles from the Cocos Islands in the west 
to New Zealand and the islands of the South West 
Pacific in the east, and over 3000 nautical miles 
from the archipelago and island chain in the north 
to the Southern Ocean. It represents about 10 per 
cent of the earth’s surface. 

The Review also recognises a sphere of primary 
strategic interest encompassing South East Asia 
and the South Pacific generally. Developments 
here can effect our national security, but any 
military threat to Australia would be indirect. Our 
defence activities and projection of military power 
in this wider region should not determine our 
force structure, as they do in our area of direct 
military interest. 

We have some security interests outside this 
region, but these are beyond the effective exercise 
of our military power. Our influence on develop- 
ments in areas such as mainland Asia must rest 
primarily with diplomatic efforts undertaken in 
association with others. Although our economic 
interests are world-wide we cannot expect to 
protect them by military means. 

if Government wished, there would always be 
an option to make a modest military contribution 
in support of our more distant diplomatic interests 
and the military efforts of others. But this should 
be seen essentially as a gesture of support, not as a 
contribution that could materially affect the out- 
come. Our forces should not be specifically 
structured or equipped to undertake such tasks. 


Alliance relationships 


The practical benefits of the ANZUS rela- 
tionship for our defence effort are recognised in 
the Review. We would not have the same access 
to intelligence information, logistic support 
arrangements, weapons acquisition programs, 
and defence science and technology transfer from 
any other country. 

But there is no requirement for Australia to 
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become involved in United States contingency 
planning for global war. The presence of the joint 
facilities, together with the access that we provide 
to visits by United States warships and the staging 
through Australia of B-52 bombers, are a sufficient 
tangible contribution to the Alliance. 

A suspension by the United States of its defence 
relationship with New Zealand under the ANZUS 
Treaty will not mean the end of the ANZUS 
relationship between Australia and the United 
States, or prevent close bilateral defence co- 
operation between Australia and New Zealand. 
Indeed, the importance of our shared strategic 
interests suggests that there is scope for the further 
development of our defence relationship with 
New Zealand, which might include joint military 
planning. 


Regional considerations 


in defence terms, Indonesia is our most impor- 
tant neighbour. The Indonesian archipelago forms 
a protective barrier to Australia’s northern 
approaches. We have a common interest in 
regional stability, free from interference by poten- 
tially hostile external powers. At the same time, 
we must recognise that, because of its proximity, 
the archipelago to our north is the area from or 
through which a military threat to Australia could 
most easily be posed. This would require a 
fundamental change in present circumstances, 
which are characterised by a stable government in 
Indonesia. 

in defence terms, the other ASEAN States do not 
have the geographical proximity to involve our 
military interests so closely. Any future military 
involvement that we might have in South East Asia 
would reflect an Australian judgment on the 
balance of our interests at the time. Our defence 
efforts in South East Asia should focus on the 
continuing development of relationships an asso- 
ciations that foster a sense of shared concerns for 
regional security. 

in the South Pacific we are perceived as being 
by far the largest power. Our fundamental nation- 
al security interest is to maintain the benign 
strategic environment that currently prevails, free 
from unwelcome external pressures. Our foreign 
policy, aid programs, and defence policy should 
be co-ordinated carefully with other regional 
States, in particular New Zealand, so as to 
discourage Soviet naval visits, or other unwel- 
come military access in the South Pacific. 


A strategy of denial 


These components of our national defence 
interests need to be drawn together into a single 
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force structure concept. The Review has ex- 
amined a number of possible strategies for the 
defence of Australia. Most of them, including the 
concept of deterrence, do not provide a basis for 
detailed force structure decisions. The ‘core-force’ 
concept, which has been used for the last decade, 
is not a strategy but it is a useful way of 
approaching force structure priorities in the abs- 
ence of threat. But a more deliberate framework is 
required which focuses on our area of direct 
military interest and credible levels of conflict. 

The Review proposes a layered strategy of 
defence within our area of direct military interest. 
Our most important defence planning concern is 
to ensure that an enemy would have substantial 
difficulty in crossing the sea and air gap. 

This emphasises the need for good intelligence 
and surveillance capabilities and air and naval 
forces capable of denying the sea and air gap to an 
adversary, thus preventing any successful landing 
of significant forces on Australian soil. Closer to 
our shores, we require a range of defensive 
capabilities, including air defence assets, surface 
ships and mine countermeasures. To the extent 
that lesser enemy forces might land we will need 
highly mobile land forces capable of dispersed 
operations and having the ability to protect our 
military installations, infrastructure and civilian 
population in the north of the continent. 

A strategy of denial would be essentially a 
defensive policy. It would allow our geography to 
impose long lines of communications on an 
adversary and force an aggressor to consider the 
ultimate prospect of fighting on unfamiliar and 
generally inhospitable terrain. 


Levels of conflict 


These priorities need to be qualified by consid- 
eration of the levels of conflict that are credible 
now and for the foreseeable future, and the time 
that would be available to develop our defences 
in response to possibilities for higher levels of 
conflict. 

In this Review three levels of conflict are 
considered. The first two levels represent a range 
of low-level contingencies and escalated low- 
level contingencies that are credible on the basis 
of current regional military capacity. They cover a 
scale from low-level harassment and raids through 
to more concentrated conflict, but well below the 
level of an attempt to lodge and sustain substantial 
forces in Australia. At the third level of conflict 
there are possibilities for more substantial conven- 
tional military action — but well below the level 
of invasion. 

The Review considers that priority should be 
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given to more credible low-level conflict, which 
would be limited because of limited regional 
military capabilities. More substantial convention- 
al military action against us could only occur were 
regional countries to develop over time the 
necessary capacity. This would take many years. 

Our defence priorities must ensure that the ADF 
has available sufficient equipment, support and 
trained personnel to respond to credible military 
situations. We must also take some account of the 
possible demands of more substantial threats. The 
basic skills necessary for higher-level conflict 
should be available, to be expanded and further 
developed within warning time. But any tendency 
to prepare for unrealistically high levels of threat 
should be resisted. 


Capability requirements for the defence 
of Australia 


In analysing our force structure requirements 
we must consider the numbers needed for particu- 
lar elements of the Defence Force. For much of 
our force structure this issue has not been compre- 
hensively addressed, and there has often been 
little agreement between the ADF and the Depart- 
ment of Defence on how strategic factors should 
inform judgments on the numbers of aircraft, ships 
or soldiers we required. The conclusions recorded 
in this Review thus represent its own judgments 
based on consideration of the enduring features of 
our geographical environment and our strategic 
priorities. Further refinement will be required in 
some areas. 


intelligence and surveillance 


Our strategic intelligence capacity is central to 
our maintaining an advantageous military posi- 
tion. Our national intelligence assets and analytic- 
al effort should be oriented mainly to our sphere 
of primary strategic interest. Defence should 
ensure that its specialised intelligence and analy- 
tical requirements are satisfied independently. 
Special care needs to be given to the allocation of 
intelligence assets between current intelligence 
reporting, and the more demanding longer-term 
tasks of strategic warning and the maintenance of 
an intelligence data base on the region. 

Defence needs for maps, charts and infrastruc- 
ture information command a high priority so that 
military operations can be conducted effectively. 
The production of high-quality maps and charts is 
time-consuming, and best undertaken in circumst- 
ances of peace. The current state of mapping, 
charting, and environmental knowledge of nearby 
maritime areas of importance is less than satisfac- 
tory. 
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Australia requires a manifest ability to detect, 
identify, and track potentially hostile forces within 
our area of direct military interest. Until recently 
this was an almost impossible task, but modern 
technology in the form of over-the-horizon radar 
(OTHR) offers the prospect for the first time of 
broad-area real-time surveillance of our air and 
sea approaches out to 1500 nautical miles. 
Another promising new surveillance technology is 
the towed acoustic array, which is especially 
useful against submarines in favourable water 
conditions, in conjunction with our Orion long- 
range maritime-patrol (LRMP) aircraft. 

For surface surveillance in credible low-level 
contingencies, we would need to operate our 
LRMP aircraft in response to OTHR and intelli- 
gence information. Surface vessels with helicopter 
could also make a contribution. 

The Review supports the current priority given 
to intelligence, electronic-warfare and maritime 
surveillance forces. It considers that additional 
resources should be applied to the Jindalee OTHR 
program to exploit further this promising technol- 
ogy, and to the mapping and charting programs. 
There is a strong case for considering at least a 
further two OTHRs. 


Strike and interdiction 


The possession by Australia of strike and 
interdiction capabilities is one of the mast evident 
means of demonstrating our military advantage. 
But these forces would not play a significant part 
in low-level contingencies, except for display and 
patrol purposes to inhibit escalation. The wide- 
spread and intensive use of such capabilities 
would be most relevant to a threat of major attack 
on Australia, a contingency judged at present as 
remote and improbable. The warning time for 
such a contingency would be sufficient to allow 
considerable expansion of our strike capabilities. 

in the development of our strike capabilities 
preference should be given to strike against 
maritime targets because of the strategic import- 
ance of the sea and air gap. The development of 
land-strike capabilities is a lesser priority. Acquisi- 
tion of any strike capabilities with ranges greatly 
in excess of 1000 nautical miles from our northern 
coast could not be justified. Air strike or naval 
interdiction capabilities that could contribute to 
our allies in more distant areas should not be a 
force determinant. 

Land-based aircraft and submarines are prefer- 
red for strike and interdiction in Australia’s area of 
direct military interest. An Australian force struc- 
ture that maintained capable weapons platforms 
equipped with modern sensors and stand-off 
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weapons systems would provide an advantageous 
military capability. 

Taking account of training needs in both the 
land and maritime modes, and the limited number 
of potential military targets, we need up to two 
squadrons of strike aircraft, oriented primarily 
towards maritime strike but also capable of strike 
against military targets on land. 

The Review supports retention of the F-111 
strike force with a minimum update program 
designed to sustain the aircraft in service until 
about the mid-1990s, when decisions about their 
long-term future will be required. This force, 
together with the maritime-strike capacity of the 
Orion LRMP aircraft and the F/A-18 aircraft, 
comfortably meets our needs for strike aircraft. 
Enhancement of the land-strike capacity of the 
F-111 force is not required at this time. 

Australia’s need for submarines is dictated 
primarily by the need to develop skills in anti- 
shipping and anti-submarine operations appropri- 
ate to higher-level conflicts, and to train other 
units in anti-submarine warfare (ASW). But sub- 
marines are versatile and can contribute in a range 
of contingencies in such areas as intelligence 
collection, surveillance, mining and special op- 
erations. 

A torce of about six submarines, able to operate 
concurrently from both our west and east coasts, 
would be a major inhibition on an enemy’s use of 
surface assets against us at all levels of threat. 
Current plans to acquire new high-capability 
conventional submarines — with marked im- 
provements in performance and availability — to 
replace the present Oberon boats will satisfy the 
requirement for submarines. There is some scope 
for lesser capabilities if cost pressures require this. 


Anti-submarine warfare 


An adversary might see interference with or 
interdiction of Australia’s coastal and overseas 
shipping as a practical option, less demanding in 
resources than substantial assault of the mainland. 
Operations against coastal shipping in northern 
waters would place least demands on an aggres- 
sor’s maritime capabilities, although submarine 
operations would be constrained by the shallow 
waters. Any enemy attacks in waters other than in 
the north would probably be by submarine. 

Southern waters carry coastal traffic highly 
important to the national economy and our 
defence effort. Unless capable defensive systems 
were provided, shipping losses to modern, quiet, 
diesel-electric submarines could be considerable. 
There would be a particular requirement to 
protect focal areas in southern waters, such as the 
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approaches to Sydney, Newcastle and Wollon- 
gong, Bass Strait, Fremantle, and near Cape 
Leeuwin. 

A mid-ocean submarine threat against our trade 
by a regional power is most unlikely, and the need 
for mid-ocean escort of shipping should not be 
given priority in Australia’s force structure. 

In view of the very limited regional submarine 
capability, there is no need to enhance our 
already considerable ASW forces beyond the 
need to introduce surface-towed acoustic arrays 
and to complete the program of helicopters for the 
guided missile frigates (FFGs). The acquisition of 
high-cost destroyers primarily for ASW has a low 
priority in present strategic circumstances. 


Surface maritime forces 


Risks inherent in our maritime environment, 
where we claim an extensive resource and fishing 
zone and have important offshore installations 
and territories, could pose demanding problems 
for the nation’s defence. These could be exploited 
by an adversary possessing only modest maritime 
capabilities. 

In low-level contingencies we are likely to want 
to operate maritime surface forces dispersed over 
broad areas of the northern and north-western 
approaches. Their most valuable characteristics 
would be their manifest military presence, endur- 
ance and good surveillance and communications 
capacities. 

The Review recommends a new class of ocean 
patrol ship, perhaps to be known as the light 
patrol frigate, built in Australia, to complement 
our FFGs and guided missile destroyers (DDGs) 
and our Fremantle class patrol boats. The new 
vessels would perform ocean patrol and 
sovereignty tasks in our key maritime areas, for 
which smaller patrol boats would be unsuitable. 
In some circumstances they would be able to 
relieve higher-capability destroyer-type vessels for 
more demanding duties. 

The Review judges that there might be a 
requirement in credible contingencies for up to 
about 24 surface platforms, including between six 
and nine higher-capability destroyers and up to 10 
of each type of light patrol frigate and patrol boat, 
depending on the circumstances. The higher- 
capability destroyers would provide a skill base 
for more substantial conflict in ASW, air defence, 
and the associated command and control. In 
low-level conflict, they would provide insurance 
against local escalation. 

As a practical matter the number of higher- 
capability ships will be sustained at nine (six FFGs 
and three DDGs) through the 1990s, unless the 
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modernisation of DDG HMAS Hobart is cancel- 
led. Studies should be conducted over the next 
few years to help inform judgments in the early 
1990s on new destroyers possibly to replace the 
DDGs. The introduction of the light patrol frigate 
will allow both a reduction in patrol boat numbers 
and deferral of a decision on a replacement type. 


Mine countermeasures 


At all levels of contingency, mining, or the 
threat of mining, could be employed against us. 
Many of our northern approaches are susceptible 
to mining, and their closure would have substan- 
tial political and economic effect. Ports such as 
Dampier, Port Hedland, Darwin, Gove and 
Weipa could be seen as particularly attractive for 
mining operations. The major ports of the south, 
essential for national survival, are also vulnerable. 

At present Australia has a single, token mine 
countermeasures vessel, suitable only for training. 
This has result from poor planning and procras- 
tination over many years. This deficiency is 
unacceptable and Australia needs, as a matter of 
priority, a capability to clear mines. It is important 
to ensure that all further delay to the minehunting 
catamaran program is avoided, and to prove 
quickly the Navy’s new concept of minesweeping 
based on craft of opportunity. While the use of 
Naval Reserves in mine countermeasures is attrac- 
tive, the central element must be a core of the 
permanent naval forces. 


Maritime air defence 


in all credible contingencies Australian mari- 
time activity would be predominantly in our area 
of direct military interest. Land-based aircraft 
would be expected to provide maritime air 
defence where necessary. Land-based fighters can 
be complemented by surface ships equipped with 
air defence missiles, but we should avoid policies 
that require naval surface vessels to be placed at 
risk of air attack without access to our own 
defending aircraft. 

Our fighter force should be able to deploy and 
operate readily across the northern maritime 
approaches. The consideration of our air superior- 
ity over these waters is imperative. To meet the 
needs of maritime air defence, two further squad- 
rons would be a minimum requirement for the 
force-in-being and as an expansion base, noting 
the limited offensive air power available in the 
region. 

The need to provide air cover for surface vessels 
is the strongest consideration affecting our priority 
now for aerial refuelling. While the F-111 can 
perform the role of a long-range air interceptor, 
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Army Kiowa light observation helicopters ‘cross over’ during an air display at Oakey. (Department of Defence 


photo). 


the provision of aerial refuelling for the F/A-18 
would allow greater assurance that air cover for 
the Navy would be available. 


Continental air defence 


A minimum of two fighter squadrons would be 
sufficient for continental air defence in credible 
contingencies, and as a basis for expansion. There 
is a related requirement, identified earlier, for two 
fighter squadrons for maritime air defence. These 
tasks overlap and current plans for the introduc- 
tion of 75 F/A-18 aircraft will satisfy our air 
defence requirements and maintain an advan- 
tageous military position. Of the planned three 
F/A-18 squadrons, two should specialise in the 
air-to-air role, while the third should specialise in 
the air-to-surface role including maritime strike. 

The successful operational performance of 
OTHR would dramatically enhance our air de- 
fence alert and early warning capabilities by the 
end of this decade. OTHR has a good prospect of 
proving generally sufficient for early warning and 
control in low-level contingencies. But there is 
some doubt as to whether OTHR would be 
sufficiently capable for the full range of credible 
contingencies. Investigation of airborne early- 
warning and control (AEW and C) options should 
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go ahead, but there should be no acquisition of 
these systems until the ability, or otherwise, of 
OTHER to provide adequate targetting information 
to the F/A-18 is determined. 

The acquisition of two additional mobile 
ground-based radars is proposed, to provide air 
traffic control and high-definition targetting close 
to airfields and major installations in northern 
Australia. 

Our primary air defence capability resides in 
the Tactical Fighter Force. Surface-to air missile 
systems are required in limited numbers only to 
develop co-ordinated command and control proc- 
edures appropriate for more substantial conflict, 
and to meet any low-level conflict needs. 


Ground force priorities 


Australia’s needs for ground forces are strongly 
influenced by our being an island nation. The sea 
and air gap to our north would present a 
formidable obstacle to any aggressor. There is an 
important discontinuity in the progression of land 
force threats between low-level raids and the 
incredible prospect of major assault on Australian 
territory. 

Even so, we could not expect in all conceivable 
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circumstances to set up an impermeable barrier, 
and an adversary could expect some success in 
inserting small-scale ground forces. But any 
attempt by an enemy to assemble, transport and 
resupply the larger forces needed for more con- 
ventional ground force operations could not 
escape detection. And the exercise of our air and 
maritime power would make its failure highly 
likely. 

The priority demands on our ground forces are 
for the protection of military and infrastructure 
assets that support the projection of our air and 
maritime power, and the defence of civilian 
population and key points in the north of Australia 
from a protracted campaign of dispersed raids. 
Our forces must also provide an offensive capabil- 
ity to contain incursions and defeat enemy forces 
close to their landing areas. These are challenging 
tasks given the vast areas of likely operations in 
the north and the need to be seen to be providing 
a visibly adequate defence. 

The possibility of fighting a conventional land 
battle in Australia is not so entirely improbable 
that we should not retain some limited skills and 
expansion Capacity against such an event. But the 
appropriate forces for such circumstances should 
be developed within the framework of a force 
giving priority of manning and equipment to the 
needs of credible contingencies. 


Ground force organisation and disposition 


The minimum number of Regular infantry 
battalions that we require is six, A lesser number 
of Regular battalions could be faced with an 
impossible operational task. A similar number of 
Reserve battalions would also be required, to be 
available for early deployment from a Reserve 
Force of at least 10 battalions. 

Army’s main avenue of expansion will be 
through call-up of the Reserves. In due course, it 
would be appropriate to review again both the 
size of the Regular Army and the balance between 
Regulars and the Reserves. 

To facilitate exercising in the north, to gain 
greater familiarity with the area, and in general 
recognition of its priority in credible contingen- 
cies, consideration should be given to the basing 
in the north of additional elements of the Regular 
Army. In the longer term this should be a 
brigade-sized formation, but practical considera- 
tions suggest first a Regular reconnaissance unit, 
based in the Darwin-Tindal area. 


Ground force mobility 


The need to move quickly and effectively 
against raiding groups suggests that our emphasis 
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would be on forces able to operate over vast 
distances, and needing the minimum of logistic 
support. Our ground forces will be predominantly 
infantry, lightly armed and air mobile. 

It is not timely to develop further the Operation- 
al Deployment Force (ODF) concept. The Review 
supports Army's initiative to consider ways in 
which the priorities for 6 Brigade should be 
brought closer to those of the ODF. It also 
supports Army’s intention that the parachute 
capability now under development should be 
associated with the ODF. 

There is a need to upgrade substantially the 
tactical mobility of our ground forces, principally 
by significant expansion of the utility helicopter 
force. This will provide greater deployment flex- 
ibility and fire support for units operating over 
wide areas in our inhospitable northern regions. 

There is also a need for light armoured fighting 
vehicles in credible contingencies. While the 
current M113 may not be ideal, it is suitable for 
training and operations in the shorter term, 
perhaps with some modifications. An appropriate 
planning base would be that each battalion 
should have available a company group lift, some 
fire support, and a reconnaissance element. Cur- 
rent M113 numbers are more than adequate and 
some reductions are recommended. 

In the long-term program for the replacement 
for the M113 there is time and scope for practical 
experimentation with different vehicle types. 
There may also be a place for specialised-mobility 
vehicles. 


Mechanised forces 


Mechanisation involves the integration of infan- 
try mounted in armoured personnel carriers 
(APCs) with tanks, artillery, and with supporting 
arms and services also mounted. The benefits of 
this integration increase as the conflict becomes 
more conventional and intensive. 

The Review concludes that Army’s current 
mechanisation plans rest on premises that are at 
variance with Australia’s strategic circumstances. 
Our warning time for large-scale conventional 
operations, to which mechanisation is principally 
relevant, would be very long. The Review does 
not see priority for the mechanisation of 5/7 RAR 
and elements of HQ Ist Brigade and supporting 
arms to the extent already achieved. It recom- 
mends that the emphasis of 5/7 RAR’s training and 
development should be towards the priority needs 
of dispersed operations in credible northern con- 
tingencies. The integration of tanks with the 
mechanised infantry, and the support of medium 
guns, iS not a priority. 
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Tanks 


There is a need for a critical examination of our 
requirement for heavy armour. Tanks are relevant 
only as part of the expansion base. The Review 
proposes that the Regular component of Ist 
Armoured Regiment be reduced and that it 
become an integrated unit with a substantial 
Reserve component. 


Artillery 


Field artillery (105 mm) should be available in 
limited numbers to provide fire support to ground 
forces, but opportunities for the traditional use of 
artillery against concentrated targets will be infre- 
quent. Medium artillery (155 mm) is an asset more 
appropriate to the expansion base. 


Ground surveillance forces 


There would be a priority for surveillance and 
reconnaissance elements, particularly for the 
timely identification of enemy activity during a 
period of heightened tension or in the early stages 
of hostilities. The Review encourages the further 
development of the largely Reserve regional force 
surveillance units, including the possibility of 
increasing the Regular component. 


Close air support 


There is little priority now for extensive skills in 
close air support. In present circumstances there is 
no need for specialised ground-attack aircraft or 
helicopters. Our requirements for close air sup- 
port can be met with the F/A-18 force, and by the 
proposed inclusion of helicopter gunships within 
our expanded utility helicopter force. 


infrastructure, logistic support and 
industry 


Northern facilities 


if we are to project credible military power in 
the most vulnerable part of the continent, we 
require a larger permanent presence in the north 
of Australia. While there has been significant base 
development in recent years, we should proceed 
now with a bare-base airfield on Cape York 
Peninsula, a modest naval facility on the north- 
west coast of Western Australia, and the basing of 
a Regular Army unit in the Darwin-Tindal area. 


Fleet support 


The substantial expenditures and dislocation 
involved in an accelerated move out of Sydney 
Harbour would not be justified by any pressing 
strategic requirement, although there are some 
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operational benefits. The move should be de- 
signed as far as possible to meet the needs of 
Navy, and the opportunity taken to select the most 
desirable locations for particular maritime forces. 
Strategic considerations favour the location of the 
main submarine base at Cockburn Sound. 

As our naval presence in the west of the 
continent builds up, the purchase of a low-cost 
tanker to help support two-ocean deployments 
should be considered. 


Army training areas 


Because of the range of complex practical 
considerations involved, this Review is not in a 
position to comment with finality on current 
proposals for new Army training areas and facili- 
ties in New South Wales, The Review notes that its 
proposals for a reduced emphasis on mechanised 
and armoured operations may affect the basis of 
selection of a new field firing and manoeuvre 
area. 


Ground force logistic support 


We can use both civil and military assets to 
carry materiel to forward northern bases from 
major support areas in the south-east. But we need 
integral ADF logistic capacities within operational 
areas in the north. There is a need to conduct a 
program of sustained exercises in the north, 
supported from bases in the south, to test and 
identify weaknesses in our logistic train. 

The RAAF’s current airlift capacity (four B707s, 
24 Hercules, 22 Caribou and 12 Chinooks) is 
generally adequate for current circumstances. But 
we should plan on increasing our airlift capacity 
as part of the program to improve ground force 
mobility. We should keep in mind the potential of 
new technologies such as the tilt-rotor. 

Current amphibious capabilities are adequate 
for credible contingencies. Any additional sea 
transport required could be by civil vessel on 
charter. 


Civil infrastructure and support 


Because our forces would draw on civil assets, 
it is important that defence considerations influ- 
ence civil infrastructure developments particularly 
in the north. Defence should also have a detailed 
awareness of the potential for civil support 
through the maintenance of a national defence 
infrastructure directory. 

Civil industry should contribute to the mainte- 
nance, adaptation, and through-life support of 
defence equipment. This is especially appropriate 
where a system is designed or manufactured in 
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Australia, and where it has a priority use in 
credible contingencies. 

It the ADF is to become more dependent on the 
civil sector in these crucial areas, it will need to be 
reassured about the co-operation of the trade 
union movement and the dependability of the 
work-force in the event of a national emergency. 
This requires the development of better relations 
between the ADF and the union movement. 


industry for defence 


In the range of credible low-level conflicts 
facing Australia, there is a considerable likelihood 
that overseas resupply would be available. Milit- 
ary action to deny Australia overseas sources of 
important defence supplies is well beyond the 
capacity of regional States. Isolation from virtually 
all sources of overseas supply is possible only in 
the very unlikely circumstances of global super- 
power conflict. 

Nevertheless, a measure of protection against 
restriction of overseas supply is appropriate. For 
credible contingencies, the industrial capacity to 
maintain, repair and adapt defence equipment to 
the Australian environment would be fun- 
damental to our combat effectiveness. Compre- 
hensive local capabilities in this category are of 
high strategic priority. 

Too much of the debate about industry for 
defence is about designing and producing plat- 
forms and weapons in Australia. A substantial 
premium for indigenous design and production is 
justified only in the few cases where there is a 
unique Australian requirement, or where local 
participation contributes to an important overhaul 
and refurbishment capacity. 

Those areas of Australian industry offering the 
most scope for further development and a con- 
tribution of self-reliance are generally in the 
private sector. There are, however, some arrange- 
ments with the private sector which involve a high 
degree of Defence intervention and subsidy and 
which need review. 

The Government's defence factories and dock- 
yards are highly subsidised and in urgent need of 
further rationalisation and the introduction of 
rigorous commercial cost-accounting practices 
across the full range of their functions. 


Organising and planning for conflict 


Command and control arrangements 


No radical changes are required in ADF com- 
mand and control arrangements, but the 
framework of functional commands should be 
developed further so that peacetime arrangements 
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more closely reflect the Joint Service requirements 
of credible contingencies. The Review recom- 
mends a detailed examination of the need for a 
regional joint force command in northern Austra- 
lia, which might be established on an ex- 
perimental basis in the first instance. 

The trend should be for the joint command 
structure under the Civil Defence Force (CDF) to 
gain authority at the expense of the single 
Services. This is not an argument for the abolition 
of the single Services, but recognises that over 
time the single Services are becoming less con- 
cerned with the conduct of combat operations. 


Allocation of assets 


The option of transferring the Orion force from 
Air Force to Navy to promote integration with 
Fleet assets has been considered in the course of 
this Review, The conclusion, on balance, is that 
efficiency will best be served by Air Force 
retaining responsibility for these fixed-wing air- 
craft. However, they should be assigned for most 
operational activities to the Maritime Command. 

Ground force operations are somewhat diffe- 
rent. Combat efficiency may be enhanced if 
ground force tactical helicopters and their crews 
were operationally part of the Army. This Review 
considers that its recommendation to enhance the 
helicopter lift capability for the Army provides a 
suitable opportunity to integrate the helicopter 
element into the Army structure. 


Stockholding policy 


it is unsatisfactory that there is no agreement 
within Defence on policy for war reserves and 
stockholding, and that the ADF’s sustainability in 
combat cannot be easily assessed. The Review 
recommends that a start would be to determine 
the adequacy of existing stocks to sustain military 
operations for periods of three months and six 
months in circumstances of intermittent low-level 
conflict in the north of the continent. 

No need is seen for large defence stocks to be 
held as a contingency against the absense of 
overseas supply in wartime, although there may 
be justification for procuring greater reserve stocks 
of selected spare parts. 


War administration 


High-level co-ordination and planning for war- 
time administration is not an urgent requirement. 
The kinds of credible contingencies which could 
arise in short time-scales would not require major 
adjustment to our machinery of government. 
Rather, some broad guidelines need to be de- 
veloped principally so that relevant Federal and 
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State authorities are aware of potential Defence 
requirements, and to provide a basis for military 
planning and exercising. This planning should be 
related firmly to the potential requirements of 
credible contingencies, not concepts of national 
mobilisation to defeat an invasion force. 


Civil defence 


Civil defence skills and capabilities appropriate 
to more credible contingencies are readily avail- 
able within the civil community. The Defence role 
can be properly limited to training and planning. 
There is, however, a need to test our civil defence 
capacities in the north of Australia in exercises. 

Except for the towns located near to the joint 
facilities, civil defence measures against the re- 
mote prospect of global nuclear war do not 
require priority in our planning. 


Reserve Forces 


There is a particular role for Reserve Forces in 
the defence of the north of Australia. Reserves 
provide a surge capacity to allow the Defence 
Force to increase its rates of effort and they can 
have a major role in maintaining expansion base 
skills. They also can provide valuable local 
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knowledge in support of military operations and 
they can protect key points and installations. 
There is a replacement both for enhanced local 
recruitment programs and for training in the north 
by Reserve Forces located in the south. 

The Review argues for a modest increase in 
some elements of Reserve Force strength in such 
areas as mine countermeasures, aircraft mainte- 
nance and armour. But a smaller number of well 
trained forces is more important than a large 
number of predominantly ‘nominal’ Reservists. It 
proposes that Reserve conditions and training 
should be improved. The decision to tax Reserve 
pay should be rescinded or, failing that, Reserve 
pay and allowances should be re-examined. 


Call-out legislation 


Planning on the use of Reserves in contingen- 
cies likely to arise in the shorter term will remain 
dependent on some assurance that they can be 
called upon in a timely manner. Legislation to 
permit restricted call-out of Reservists in circumst- 
ances short of the declaration of a defence 
emergency is required. 


Cocos and Christmas Islands and Papua 
New Guinea 


There are only two contingencies of possible 
threat external to the Australian continent that 
should be considered in force structure planning 
— Cocos and Christmas Islands and Papua New 
Guinea. It is the general conclusion of the Review 
that capabilities developed for the defence of 
continental Australian and our maritime 
approaches will provide options for appropriate 
force deployments to Cocos and Christmas, and in 
support of Papua New Guinea, should these be 
required. 


Resource implications 


The Review has not been conducted as, nor was 
it intended to be, a cost-cutting exercise. It does 
not provide a basis for short-term variations in 
defence funding. 


Levels of defence expenditure 


The use of the Five Year Defence Program 
(FYDP) system has greatly improved financial and 
force structure planning. But some of the potential 
benefits have been lost because of the lack of 
consistent financial allocations by governments. 
For most of the last decade, defence planning has 
been caught between elevated planning guidance 
and depressed budgetary growth, leading to a 
pattern of deferrals of major projects. 
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The Review recommends most strongly that 
more realistic financial guidance should become 
the norm. This would do much to reduce waste of 
managerial and executive effort, and would allow 
longer-term force structure needs to be kept in a 
clearer perspective. 

With some modest adjustments, the Review’s 
recommendations can be accommodated by 
changes to the 3.1 per cent real growth program 
developed by the Department of Defence for 
FYDP 1986-91, and there is no indication of 
difficulties beyond that period. 


The balance between resource elements 


Within the FYDP period, the Review’s recom- 
mendations on new capital equipment more or 
less balance out. Beyond it, the Review identifies 
a specific need for some $1300 million, but this is 
a modest fraction of the funds likely to be 
available for capital equipment at that time. There 
is probably flexibility for other areas of defence 
spending to grow at the expense of capital 
equipment, were this required. 

Capital facilities planning is overshadowed by 
uncertainty concerning the relocation of the Fleet 
Base from Sydney. Nevertheless, the Review 
judges that the major recommendation not 
already planned — Army basing in Darwin-Tindal 
— could be accommodated if funds for capital 
facilities were sustained for a few years beyond 
the FYDP broadly at the levels now programmed 
within the FYDP. With an eventual reduction in 
the need to develop any further new strategic 
facilities, the funds allocated to this part of the 
defence vote could reduce, perhaps by the 
mid-1990s. 

Manpower changes are difficult to assess accur- 
ately, but in numerical terms the net result of the 
Review's recommendations is small. The prog- 
rammed growth of 500 new positions and the 
redistribution of 550 other positions should allow 
the new capabilities to be accommodated. Con- 
tinued broad constraint on the numbers of civilian 
and Service personnel within the Defence func- 
tion is justified. 

The Review’s recommendations are likely to 
require a modest increase in operating costs 
beyond the 3 per cent average growth already 
programmed. The main initiative is the recom- 
mended basing of Regular Army elements in 
Darwin-Tindal and increased training in the north 
generally. Some transfer of expenditures from the 
personnel component of the defence vote to 
operating costs could also come from the greater 
use of Australian industry to support the Defence 
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Force. Overall, an increase of up to about $60 
million per year in operating costs could be 
appropriate. The Review supports the allocation 
of a funding wedge for stocks to sustain operations 
in credible contingencies — but primarily for 
spares rather than ammunition. 


Conclusion 


To provide an appropriate defence for a country 
in Australia’s unique strategic circumstances is 
exceedingly complex. In the absence of an 
identifiable threat, the question of what sort of 
defence capabilities are most relevant, and how 
much we need, are necessarily matters of judg- 
ment. 

This Review has sought to narrow the options 
and to limit the scope for subjective judgment by 
focusing on the unchanging nature of our geog- 
raphic circumstances and the levels of threat that 
we might realistically expect. The central theme of 
this Review is that Australia is a defensible 
continent and that, with some important reorder- 
ing of priorities, we can provide for our own 
defence. 
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Parliament 


Australia’s defence capabilities: the 
Dibb Review 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 june: 


Mr Snow — Is the Minister for Defence aware 
of recently reported statements by the Opposition 
spokesman on defence to the effect that: the Dibb 
Review simply dresses up ‘Fortress Australia’ 
policies in a new form; the Government. is 
fostering complacent attitudes by saying that there 
is no imminent threat to Australia; and Australia’s 
defence forces will be worse off under Dibb’s 
recommendations than they were in 1939? Can 
the Minister inform the House whether these 
remarks accurately reflect either the content of the 
Dibb Review or Government policy? 

Mr Beazley — | thank the honourable member 
for his question and I will seek to deal with it in 
some detail, because these are important issues. | 
would like to take the last point that the honour- 
able member made about whether or not, as a 
result of the Dibb Review, we will be left looking 
as we were in 1939. | would say that, if there were 
any point from which the Dibb Review or our 
Government policy sought to take Australian 
defence forces, it was the situation that existed in 
1939. At that time there were virtually no modern 
aircraft in the Australian Air Force. There was a 
situation where we had some 80 000 militia and 
only 2000 regulars and where there was a 
moderately sized navy, but that navy was predi- 
cated totally on the assumption of the retention of 
the Singapore base. In 1939 we were in a classic 
forward defence position. It was a weak position, 
and it was railed against by Curtin in Opposition 
at the time, who, tragically, was ignored through 
the 1930s. The consequence of the failure to take 
notice of him was the appalling situation in which 
we found ourselves in 1941. If we are going to 
take some unfair historical analogies from the 
time, | suppose my response is that only will we 
not be in the situation that we were in 1939 but 
also we will have no more ‘Brisbane lines’. 

The second point that the honourable gentle- 
man raised concerned the question of threat 
assessment. Let me start out by saying quite 
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clearly that our assessment of threat is no different 
from that which existed in repeated strategic 
assessments of our opponents when they were in 
office. | will protect the threat assessment that was 
approved by the Opposition spokesman on de- 
fence when he was Minister for Defence and 
when he was a member of the Cabinet which had 
the opportunity to deal with the former Govern- 
ment’s 1976 White Paper and also to deal with the 
threat assessment in successive strategic bases. It 
is not as though the previous Government's threat 
assessment was made during a period in which 
there were not events occurring in the region. Let 
us remember that the previous Government's 
threat assessment, with which we agree, in 1976 
was produced after a major advance, if one wants 
to view it in these terms, of communist power in 
Indo-China in the early 1970s. 

it was a threat assessment produced against the 
background of the first major Soviet incursion 
outside Soviet territory or Eastern Europe in 
Afghanistan. It was a threat assessment produced 
against the basis of a major border conflict 
between China and Vietnam. There was ample 
instability in the region, ample reason for chang- 
ing that threat assessment, if the Government 
thought it was worthwhile doing so. 

But there will be changes in emphasis in the 
area of threat assessment and not in the direction 
of which the right honourable gentleman was 
talking. He has focused attention in what he has 
had to say on that level of assessment which deals 
with the least likely but most substantial threat to 
our security, that is, a substantial incursion or 
substantial threat to our territorial integrity. The 
assessment that he developed when he was in 
office, and one that we agree with, was that tt 
would take some eight to 10 years for such a 
threat to build up in our environment. That is not 
based on political circumstances; it is based on an 
assessment of capabilities. The politics of a 
situation can change from day to day -—— it can 
change at any point of time — but the develop- 
ment of capabilities takes time. On that ground he 
based his threat assessment and on that ground we 
would agree with him. 

However, there is a second element to that 
which hardly ever gets any mention. What about 
the situation that occurs of threats less than those 
to our territorial integrity but, nevertheless, to 
substantial national interests? These can occur, of 
course, at any point of time and can involve a 
military component. We would agree that that has 
not had a sufficient degree of emphasis in the 
force structure planning under the previous Gov- 
ernment. It will start to get a degree of emphasis in 
the force structure planning of this Government 
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from this point on. So, far from being unrealistic 
about our threat assessments, we shall start from 
this point on to assess those threats in a far more 
sensible fashion. 

As regards the ‘Fortress Australia’ accusation, 
which the right honourable gentleman persists 
with, despite answers | have given on previous 
occasions in this House there is absolutely no- 
thing in our policy on defence self-reliance which 
deviates in any way substantially from the views 
that Government put forward in its 1976 White 
Paper on what ought to be the basis of defence 
planning for this country. Further than that, there 
is absolutely nothing in our posture which is not 
anticipated from us by our allies. 

| have been talking in terms of the Guam 
Doctrine’) which was outlined in 1969. Perhaps 
honourable members may like a more contempor- 
ary assessment than that. | will conclude with it. | 
refer to a statement by the United States Secretary 
of Defense, Caspar Weinberger, speaking in 
November 1984, Whatever one’s point of view, 
one thing one has to say about Caspar Weinberger 
and this current Administration is that, when it 
comes to the use of armed force to back up 
American diplomacy where it sees a serious 
interest threatened, there is a certain amount of 
will and purpose about the Americans. They are 
not backsliders when it comes to a willingness to 
deploy American military power in defence of 
their interests. This quote in November 1984 
ought to be written in the hearts of everybody 
interested in defence planning in this country and 
viewed against that background. He said: 

We have learned that there are limits to how much of 
our spirit and blood and treasure we can afford to 
forfeit on meeting our responsibility to keep peace 
and freedom. So while we may offer substantial 
amounts of economic and military assistance to our 
allies in time of need, and help them maintain forces 
to deter attacks against them —~ we cannot substitute 
our troops or will for theirs. 

| say to Caspar Weinberger: ‘Hear, hear!’ Our 
defence planning will be based on that. That is the 
position that we adopt. That is the relevant 
position for defence of this country, and that 
decision will be reflected in the Dibb report, 
which I shall table tomorrow. The farrago of 
nonsense that has come forth from Opposition 
spokesman on defence will be amply answered. 





1. In short, the Guam (or Nixon) Doctrine states that the 
U.S. should no longer be expected to intervene 
directly in the defence of allies unless they were 
confronted by a major threat and had made positive 
moves to provide for their own defence — see also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 5, May 1985, pages 389-402. 
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Visits by U.S. warships: possibility of 
nuclear weapon accidents 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 2 June: 


Senator Chipp — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence. 
Has the Government seen the extraordinary dis- 
closure in documents released over the weekend 
by the United States Nautilus Pacific Research 
institute that there were 381 naval related nuclear 
weapons accidents from 1965 to 1977 and the 
unbelievable statistic that the United States Navy 
had accidentally released nuclear weapons in 
1965, 1968, 1969 and 1970? Is the Government 
concerned that these ships carrying nuclear 
weapons of the same Navy are visiting Australian 
ports with increasing frequency? If a nuclear 
weapon was accidentally released, say in Sydney 
Harbour, would we be able to cope with it? In the 
light of the Nautilus information, will the Govern- 
ment be following up the 1981 United States 
recommendation to conduct joint simulated nuc- 
lear weapons accidents under realistic conditions 
in Australian ports and Australian airfields? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | have indicated on 
previous occasions that the Australian Govern- 
ment is satisfied that safety procedures taken on 
board visiting warships effectively preclude the 
possibility of nuclear weapon detonation. Given 
the construction and safety features of a modern 
warship, we believe that the spread of radiation 
outside a vessel by conventional explosion or fire 
is almost equally as remote. The United States 
Navy has acknowledged that during the period 
1965-85 —~ a 20-year period — it experienced 
630 accidents or incidents involving nuclear 
weapons, There is no evidence that any of these 
mishaps has resulted in an explosion or a leak of 
radioactive material. The reason for the high 
number of accidents or incidents results from the 
United States Navy's very stringent system of 
reporting all mishaps, however minor, involving 
nuclear weapons, their components and even 
simulated nuclear weapons involved in training. 
The only serious incidents appear to have been 
losses of weapons while warships were at sea. 
One of these resulted from the loss of a nuclear 
armed fighter aircraft in the Western Pacific in 
1965. At least one other may have been due to the 
loss of the submarine USS Scorpion in 1968. 


Australia is responsible for emergency planning 
for, and control of, responses to possible nuclear 
accidents in Australian harbours and has its own 
national procedures. This planning is undertaken, 
as | have indicated in response to other questions, 
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particularly from Senator Vallentine recently, by 
State and Territory Governments in consultation 
with Federal Government agencies. In the unlike- 
ly event of an accident the Australian Government 
would expect the United States to provide the 
maximum assistance feasible in the circumst- 
ances. Australia receives reports of United States 
nuclear weapons accident exercises and has sent 
observers to them. The issue of nuclear weapons 
accidents at Australian airports, which was one of 
the parts of Senator Chipp’s question, does not 
arise. United States B52 aircraft undertaking low 
level navigation training and maritime surveill- 
ance which transit Australia are, as | have said a 
dozen times on behalf of the Minister for Defence, 
unarmed and carry no bombs. 

In regard to the last part of Senator Chipp’s 
question — whether the Government will be 
following up the 1981 United States recom- 
mendation to conduct joint simulated nuclear 
weapon accidents under realistic conditions in 
Australian ports and Australian airfields — we do, 
as | say, send observers to the United States 
exercises. | will refer that part of Senator Chipp’s 
question specifically to the Minister and seek a 
further detailed response. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: U.S. and the SALT Il Treaty 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 2 June: 


Senator Coates — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Has Australia made representations to the 
United States of America urging that country not 
to abandon the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) H Treaty? If not, will the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs please make such representations 
on behalf of Australia and in the interests of world 
peace, especially in view of the attitude expressed 
by European members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO)? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As | indicated last 
week, Australia attaches very great importance to 
the existing regime of nuclear arms control, 
including the SALT li Treaty, because of the very 
important degree of predictability it establishes 
and because it does provide, even though not 
ratified by the United States Senate, a basis for 
negotiating new agreements to reduce the level of 
armaments, both nuclear and conventional. Au- 
stralia is concerned about the United States 
decision not to be bound in the future by SALT II. 
The Prime Minister will be writing to President 
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Reagan — if indeed he has not already; | have not 
been able to check out whether that letter was 
signed in the last 24 hours — as he has in the past 
to express Australia’s concern that the principles 
of SALT II should be maintained as far as possible. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: U.S. and the comprehensive 
test ban treaty 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 2 June: 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Defence and relates to his answer to my question 
on 17 April on the comprehensive test ban treaty 
and the Strategic Defence Initiative. Has the 
Minister seen the report on the front page of the 
New York Times of 21 April 1986 which quoted 
senior officials at the Los Alamos National Labor- 
atories in the United States of America as saying 
that, whereas six underground nuclear tests were 
usually required for developing a new weapon, 
new designs for the third generation of nuclear 
weapons and the Strategic Defence Initiative 
could require 100 or 200 explosions? How does 
the Australian Government propose to press the 
Reagan Administration for a comprehensive test 
ban treaty in light of this commitment to continue 
with such a huge test program well into the next 
decade? Finally, can he tell the Senate how the 
Government reconciles its commitment to a 
comprehensive test ban treaty and its alleged 
influence with the United States Government with 
the comment made by Jenni Hewett in the Sydney 
Morning Herald on 31 May 1986 that ‘on issues 
like arms control and negotiating a comprehen- 
sive test ban, the United States politely listens to, 
and then ignores what Australia says?’ 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have seen the two 
media reports to which Senator Vallentine refer- 
red. As | indicated in my answer to her question 
on 17 April," there clearly is a difference between . 
Australia and the United States on the question of 
a comprehensive test ban and in regard to the 
appropriate context in which such a treaty could 
be concluded. None of the points that have been 
raised by Senator Vallentine will prevent the 
Australian Government from presenting its views 
on a comprehensive test ban treaty to the United 
States as vigorously as possible. A team of 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 4, April 1986, page 
317. 
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Australian officials is in fact in Washington this 
week for arms control consultations which will 
cover this issue, 


Conference on Disarmament: report 
of the Australian delegation 


Statement tabled in Parliament by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 
June: 


| have the honour to table the report of the 
Australian delegation to the 1985 session of the 
Conference on Disarmament (CD). 

The 1985 session of the Conference on Dis- 
armament in Geneva made a greater degree of 
progress than had been the case in immediately 
preceding years. But it fell short of the expecta- 
tions of the members of the Conference and 
certainly of the world community as a whole. 
Overall Australia was disappointed with the lack 
of progress in a number of key areas, particularly 
in the failure to agree on the mandate of an ad hoc 
committee to consider the nuclear test ban item. 
As a result no substantive work could be done on 
the test ban. 

On the outer space issue the Conference 
succeeded for the first time in establishing an Ad 
Hoc Committee to consider ‘the prevention of an 
arms race in outer space’. This was a notable 
achievement even though the mandate given to 
the committee was not a full negotiating one. 
During the session some useful work was done in 
the newly formed committee. Australia reiterated 
its proposal, originally made by me to the 
Conference in August 1984, that consideration be 
given to protecting from attack those satellites 
which maintain international security and contri- 
bute to the verification of arms control agreements 
and the ground stations linked to such satellites. 

Progress was also made in the negotiation of a 
chemical weapons convention. There is now 
general agreement that a future convention should 
ban the use of chemical weapons as well as their 
development, production, acquisition, stockpil- 
ing, retention or transfer. Considerable work was 
done in elaborating and developing definitions of 
terms such as ‘chemical weapons’ and ‘permitted 
activities’ and draft provisions relating to the 
elimination of these weapons and facilities for 
their production. 

Australia continued to play a very active role in 
the work of the Conference. The head of the 
Australian delegation, Ambassador Butler, was 
Chairman of the Radiological Weapons Commit- 
tee. Under his chairmanship the committee made 
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some progress in its task of negotiating a conven- 
tion prohibiting such weapons. For the first time 
delegations agreed that the committee’s report 
could include draft treaty texts and also for the first 
time the report contains treaty language which 
relates to the issue of banning attacks on nuclear 
facilities. 

Strenuous attempts were made by the Austra- 
lian delegation to promote the establishment of a 
subsidiary body on a nuclear test ban. In the 
absence of consensus on the various proposed 
mandates Australia pursued an initiative for a 
program of work which would permit the com- 
mencement of practical work in relation to the 
scope, verification and compliance element of a 
test ban treaty. After gaining the Western Group's 
endorsement of this proposal Ambassador Butler 
presented it to the Conference in his capacity as 
Western Group co-ordinator for the test ban item. 
Although the proposal attracted some support, 
consensus on it was not achieved. The session 
ended without agreement on the establishment of 
a subsidiary body for this item. It gives the 
Australian delegation no pleasure to pursue these 
procedural manoeuvres: Australia’s objective is 
that the CD should resume substantive work 
towards the conclusion of the comprehensive 
treaty banning all nuclear tests in all environments 
by all countries for all time. 

During 1986 Australia will continue to actively 
promote resolution of the many outstanding issues 
at the Conference. 1986 has been proclaimed by 
the United Nations as the International Year of 
Peace (IYP). The mobilisation of public opinion 
during the IYP will heighten expectations of 
progress at the Conference. This places an added 
responsibility on governments to pursue meaning- 
ful agreements on disarmament and my govern- 
ment has no intention of shirking its responsibility 
in this area. 

The Australian delegation will give highest 
priority to the nuclear test ban and chemical 
weapons agenda items. Ambassador Butler, in his 
continuing capacity as Western Group co- 
ordinator on the test ban issue, will again be 
active in seeking to encourage consensus on the 
work program for a subsidiary body. Australia’s 
policy objective is the conclusion of a compre- 
hensive test ban at the earliest possible date. We 
will also be pursuing our proposal to put in place 
an international seismic network to monitor nuc- 
lear tests and establish the capabilities of such a 
network to verify a test ban. 

The prospects for the conclusion of a chemical 
weapons convention now seem to be better than 
they have been for several years, although much 
remains to be done in the crucial area of 
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verification. The Australian delegation will be 
active in developing practical and effective solu- 
tions to the various outstanding issues. These 
include the method for identifying the various 
categories of chemicals, the regimes to apply to 
the super toxic lethal chemicals and key compo- 
nents, and compliance provisions dealing with 
consultation, co-operation and fact-finding. A 
member of the Australian delegation has been 
appointed chairman of one of the three sub- 
groups of the chemical weapons committee — the 
one dealing with verification and compliance. 
This appointment reflects the prominent role 
which Australia has played in these negotiations. 

The delegation report which | am tabling today 
makes the point that the performance of the 
Conference is strongly influenced by the approach 
and interests and state of relations between the 
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United States and the Soviet Union. Recent 
developments in superpower relations follow a 
mixed pattern, but the overall impression is that 
the pace of the dialogue on disarmament issues 
has intensified. At the Reagan-Gorbachev Summit 
in November 1985 both leaders reaffirmed their 
support for a comprehensive chemical weapons 
convention and agreed to accelerate efforts to 
achieve this. The successful outcome of the NPT 
Review Conference held immediately after the 
1985 session of the CD was in large part due to 
the co-operative approach of the superpowers. 
The Review Conference called on the nuclear 
weapon States to recommit themselves to nuclear 
disarmament and as a first step in this direction to 
negotiate and conclude a test ban treaty. 
There have since been a number of develop- 
ments, but little substantive progress, in the 





Mr Dang Thai Son, a Vietnamese pianist toured Australia to give a series of piano recitals. He arrived in Australia on 2 
May and remained until 14 June. His Australian tour, which took in several State capitals and many provincial 
centres, was sponsored by the Australian Broadcasting Corporation, one of Australia’s major entrepreneurs in 
classical music concerts. Pictured are Mr Dang Thai Son and the leader of the Melbourne Symphony Orchestra, Mr 
Robert Johns, at the Arts Centre, Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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and rigorous analysis of the defence needs of this 
nation in the light of our strategic circumstances. 
This kind of analysis has rarely featured in the 
defence debate in this country, because public 
discussion of defence here has almost always 
been concerned solely with the broad foreign- 
policy environment of defence decision-making. 

One fundamental conclusion is that the con- 
tribution of all three services is seen as essential to 
our defence effort. There is a strong emphasis on 
maritime and ground force capabilities in credible 
contingencies. There is a proper regard given to 
the enhancement of our capacity to deploy air 
power across the vast distances of our continent 
and its approaches. And the potential for reserve 
forces to make a major contribution to our 
defence effort is clearly established. 


Defence fundamentals 


When Mr Dibb was commissioned to review 
Australia’s defence capabilities, he took as his 
starting point the strategic assessment endorsed by 
the defence committee. He then examined the 
three essential elements of our defence planning 
environment. These essential elements are not 
new — they reflect long-term historical trends and 
underpin basically bipartisan attitudes to our 
defence requirements. 

The first of them is that Australia should aim for 
defence self-reliance — the ability to defend 
ourselves from within our own resources from 
direct threats to our sovereignty and interests. 

Secondly, sound defence planning should be 
based on realistic Budget parameters. Australia’s 
experience has been that peacetime defence 
expenditure has never consistently exceeded 3 
per cent of GDP. Indeed for most of Australia’s 
peacetime history, defence expenditure has been 
well below this. 

Thirdly, we recognise that low-level military 
threats to Australia could emerge relatively quick- 
ly, but it would take many years for any country 
other than a superpower to equip itself to attempt 
a major military assault on Australia. 

On these foundations Mr Dibb has produced a 
rigorous and disciplined analysis of our force 
structure requirements. 


Self-reliance 


Australians have a right to expect that their 
nation is able to defend itself. That is at the core of 
nationhood, and it has long been an Australian 
aspiration. 

Just 50 years ago this year, John Curtin" told this 
House: 
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The people of Australia would expect this country to 
be capable of defending itself should the occasion 
afise, 

And he went on to say: 

A greater degree of self-reliance in Australia’s defence 

is essential. 

In that speech in 1936 Curtin predicted the 
events between December 1941 and March 1942. 
He foretold that Britain, fighting for its life in 
Europe, would be unable to send its navy to 
defend Australia from the Japanese, and that 
without that fleet the inevitable fall of Singapore 
would lay Australia open to peril. 

He concluded: 

The dependence of Australia on the competence, let 

alone the readiness, of British statesmen to send 

forces to our aid is too dangerous a hazard on which 
to found Australia’s defence policy. 

In 1936 Curtin’s policy was hotly debated and 
rejected — to Australia’s great cost. But today 
self-reliance is beyond debate. 

A self-reliant Australia is an expectation both of 
the Australian people and of our allies. It has been 
required by our principal ally, the United States 
since the early 1970s. 

This requirement has been reiterated by succes- 
sive United States Administrations. In a major 
policy statement in November 1984, U.S. Secret- 
ary of Defense Caspar Weinberger said: 

We have learned that there are limits to how much of 

our spirit and blood and treasure we can afford to 

forfeit in meeting our responsibility to keep peace and 
freedom. So while we may and should offer substan- 
tial amounts of economic and military assistance to 
our allies in their time of need, and help them 
maintain forces to deter attacks against them we 
cannot substitute our troops or our will for theirs. 

The previous Government recognised the rela- 
tionship between self-reliance and a sound con- 
tribution to alliance relationships when it said in 
its 1976 white paper: 

This self-reliant posture derives essentially from our 
own national interests and responsibilities. It also 
accords with our status as an ally of the U.S., for by 
accepting our local responsibilities we can contribute 
to the alliance relationship and to the U.S. global 
effort. 

The ability to defend itself is the absolute 
minimum that any self-respecting country should 
contribute to an alliance. Australia can scarcely 
pretend to contribute to the defence of broader 
Western interests if it cannot even defend itself. 
Indeed, as U.S. Secretary of Defense Weinberger 
said at the National Press Club in April: 

Defence of a country’s own borders and own airspace 

and the sea around it, obviously, is a prime attribute 

of sovereignty and, of course, has to be one of the first 
priorities of any country. 
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So a policy of self-reliance contributes to the 
strength of the alliance. And Australia makes a 
further substantial contribution to Western secur- 
ity, as well as to international stability, by hosting 
the joint defence facilities and through a range of 
other co-operative activities, such as regular visits 
by ships of the U.S. Navy. 

Equally, the alliance with the United States 
contributes to Australia’s ability to defend itself. 
Mr Dibb concludes that a self-reliant defence of a 
continent the size of ours demands access to 
intelligence, high-technology sensors and military 
equipment. For much of this the United States is 
the best source by far, and for some it is the only 
source. This is an important conclusion, and one 
which should not be overlooked in our thinking 
about the defence relationship with the United 
States. 

Our U.S. alliance will remain a significant 
deterrent to any potential aggressor. Any nation 
contemplating the use of force against us would 
have to reckon with the help — including possibly 
the direct military assistance which the U.S. might 
provide to Australia. That possibility would inevit- 
ably be a major complication in the plans of any 
would-be attacker, and thus it serves as a powerful 
deterrent. 

Our relationship with New Zealand is also of 
particular importance because of our common 
history and traditions, our proximity and our 
shared strategic concerns. Under ANZUS we have 
co-operated effectively with both the U.S. and 
New Zealand for many years to preserve our 
Strategic environment. This co-operation con- 
tinues with both parties, despite the difficulties in 
the U.S.-NZ bilateral relationship. Nonetheless, 
we look forward to the resumption of full trilateral 
co-operation under ANZUS when this becomes 
possible. 

We continue to value our excellent relations 
with all countries in our region and particularly 
with the members of Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) and of the South Pacific 
Forum. Our good relations with our neighbours is 
a major enhancement of our security, and we 
value the contribution which good defence rela- 
tions can make to the development of a broader 
understanding and harmony between ourselves 
and our neighbours, particularly under such 
programs as the defence co-operation program 
and the Five Power Defence Arrangements. Mr 
Dibb points out that such defence relations offer 
political benefits which exceed their direct milit- 
ary value. 

| believe there is no fundamental difference 
between this Government and the Opposition 
parties over the doctrine of self-reliance, and what 
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this means for our alliances. The Coalition Gov- 
ernment’s White Paper in 1976 was based expli- 
citly on a self-reliant defence posture. 

In a key paragraph, that White Paper said: 

A primary requirement emerging from our findings is 

for increased self-reliance. In our contemporary 

circumstances we can no longer base our policy on 
the expectation that Australia’s Navy or Army or 

Airforce will be sent abroad to fight as part of some 

other nation’s force ... We believe that any opera- 

tions are much more likely to be in our own 
neighbourhood than in some distant or forward 
theatre. 

But despite this broad agreement on these basic 
issues, a clear conception of Australia’s real 
defence needs in an era of self-reliance did not 
emerge from the Coalition’s seven years of gov- 
ernment. 

There were a number of reasons for that. One 
was the Coalition’s failure to establish a reliable 
financial basis for defence planning. 

Australia spends about 3 per cent of GDP on 
defence. We spend more on defence than on any 
other Federal responsibility except social welfare 
and health. 

This year the defence bill is over $6.5 billion — 
almost 10 per cent of total Federal outlays. This is 
a huge investment of Australia’s national wealth, 
and of the wealth of individual Australians. 
Defence costs every man, woman and child in 
Australia over $400 per year. 

Because such vast sums of money are involved, 
it is impossible to plan responsibly for defence 
without realistic financial guidance. Such gui- 
dance must respect the economic and political 
limits to the levels of defence spending which can 
be sustained in peacetime. 

The last Coalition government twice proposed 
major expansions in defence spending, in 1976 
and 1980. In both cases, the proposed high levels 
of expenditure on which defence planning was 
based simply could not be sustained. And on both 
occasions defence spending fell back to below 
previous levels within a year. The effect on 
defence budgeting of this glut-and-famine 
approach to spending levels has been very 
damaging. 

An effective and efficient defence force cannot 
be developed by making grandiose commitments 
when international crises make defence spending 
popular, and then slashing spending the next year 
as defence concerns recede. Yet that was what the 
Coalition did. 

More fundamentally, the Coalition government 
simply failed to put into practice the philosophy 
espoused in its 1976 White Paper, because they 
would not tackle the hard issues involved in 
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developing a self-reliant force structure. Compre- 
hensive force structure planning was neglected 
and all too often procurement decisions reflected 
political and financial expediency. The protracted 
wrangle over replacing the aircraft carrier perfect- 
ly reflected their indecisiveness and lack of vision. 

In such an atmosphere it is not surprising that 
competing force structure philosophies flourished 
within the defence community. When this govern- 
ment came into office it sought detailed advice on 
our future force structure. But we found that there 
was no agreement, even on the scale of war we 
should be preparing to fight. 


Defence planning 


The difficulties which the defence establish- 
ment has faced in resolving these issues is 
indicative of broader problems which Mr Dibb 
found in Australia’s defence planning. 

One specific problem identified by the Review 
is that each of the three services continues to do 
much of their initial force structure planning in 
isolation. This can lead to narrow and competitive 
views of Australia’s defence needs. 

| am pleased to announce that the Government 
has decided to tackle this problem by appointing a 
Vice Chief of the Defence Force directly responsi- 
ble to the Chief of the Defence Force for 
co-ordinating military planning. 

This officer will be equal in rank to the chiefs of 
the individual services, and his appointment will 
mean that increasingly, planning by the separate 
services will be fully co-ordinated. As well, the 
Secretary to my Department and the Chief of the 
Defence Force are examining other ways to 
streamline force-structure planning. 

| am also pleased to report that Mr Dibb’s work 
has done much to reconcile different views within 
the defence community on some of the fun- 
damental issues in our defence planning. In 
particular, the Chief of the Defence Force and the 
Secretary to my Department have advised me that 
they accept and support Mr Dibb’s conclusions on 
the level of contingency which should have 
priority in our defence planning. 


Threats and warning 


Mr Dibb has endorsed the judgment that major 
threats to Australia’s security — other than in the 
context of global war — would take some 10 
years to develop. This judgment has been en- 
dorsed by successive defence committees and has 
been accepted by successive governments from 
both sides of this House for over a decade. It is 
based on an expert technical assessment that no 
country, other than the superpowers, has the 
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capability now to mount a major attack in the face 
of Australia’s existing defence forces, and that it 
would take at least 10 years for such a capability 
to be developed. 

But the capabilities to mount low-level attacks 
of various sorts against Australia already exist or 
are in prospect. Such attacks could be mounted 
with quite modest forces of a sort and level 
maintained by most countries for their own 
legitimate purposes. Such low-level attacks would 
not threaten Australia’s national survival, but they 
would, nonetheless, be serious emergencies. 

Mr Dibb has found that this range of low-level 
military contingencies would pose more acute 
defence problems than is generally believed. A 
campaign of maritime harassment, and raids in 
remote areas, could severely test our present 
defence capacity. He recommends that these 
lower level contingencies should receive more 
attention in defence planning than in the past. 

This is not a prediction of military threat. | want 
to emphasise that Australia enjoys good relations 
with all its neighbours, and no country is likely to 
develop hostile intentions towards us. Before any 
country could develop an intention to attack us, 
relations would have to deteriorate dramatically 
and fundamentally. But because circumstances 
and intentions can change relatively quickly, our 
forces need to be prepared to cope with credible 
levels of conflict. These can be set by considering 
the limits of regional military capabilities. 

An important corollary of these judgments is 
that we would receive considerable warning of 
any effort to increase military forces to the point 
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where they would have the capability to mount a 
major attack against Australia. Australia would 
have time to expand and develop its forces to 
meet higher threats as they developed. 

The challenge posed by the concept of warning 
time is to develop a defence force which could 
meet low level threats arising with little warning, 
and yet could also be expanded fast enough to 
meet a higher level threat should a potential 
adversary begin to develop the necessary capabi- 
lities. 

This challenge has not been adequately met in 
the past. The concept of a ‘core force’ has been 
developed on the basis of warning time, and Mr 
Dibb notes that it provides a useful set of basic 
principles on which to define the capabilities 
required for high-level conflicts. But he sees, in 
addition, the need for a strategic concept focused 
on dealing with lower levels of conflict within our 
neighbourhood. 


Defence strategy for Australia 


Force planning needs a clear overall concep- 
tion of how Australia’s defence forces would meet 
a threat, before it can be decided in detail what 
sort of forces are needed. In articulating that 
Strategic concept Mr Dibb has made a most 
important contribution to improving our defence 
planning. To bridge the gap between strategic 
guidance and specific force structure proposals, 
Mr Dibb has developed a defence strategy for 
Australia, which he has called a ‘strategy of 
denial’. 

| want to make it perfectly clear that this has 
nothing to do with ‘Fortress Australia’, as some 
have suggested before they have seen anything of 
the Review’s contents. Mr Dibb’s defence strategy 
embraces three key features. The first is a focus on 
the specific geographical features of Australia and 
its surroundings. The second is a concept of 
layered defence, which takes advantage of our 
geography. Thirdly, there is a need for a clear 
understanding of the levels of threat we may face. 
The Chief of the Defence Force and the Secretary 
to my Department endorse these basic principles. 


Strategic geography 


Mr Dibb argues that our unique geographical 
environment should play a central role in Austra- 
lian defence planning. He argues that the vast 
maritime areas which surround Australia — 
known to strategists as the sea-air gap — and the 
remoteness and harshness of our northern areas, 
critically determine the military options of both 
attack and defence. 

Australia’s huge distances contribute to its 
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security, particularly from major attacks, because 
only the superpowers could project and sustain 
large-scale military force onto its shores. 

But in lower levels of conflict, the effects of 
distance work less in Australia’s favour. Although 
the sea-air gap remains a formidable barrier to 
forces of any size, our vast northern areas mean 
that a major Australian defence effort could be 
needed to find and repel small attacking forces. 

Mr Dibb concludes that our defence forces 
need to be structured specifically to exploit the 
strengths and to guard the weakness inherent in 
our strategic geography. To provide this geog- 
raphic focus for our defence planning, Mr Dibb 
has indicated an area of Australia’s direct military 
interest. The characteristics of this. area should be 
the over-riding determinants of the capabilities 
required in the Australian Defence Force (ADF). 

Broadly speaking, this area of direct military 
interest covers the whole of Australia’s land mass, 
and extends some 1000 nautical miles beyond it 
in all directions. That area is around 10 per cent of 
the earth's surface and it covers distances equal to 
those from Sweden to Afghanistan or from Finland 
to the Suez Canal. 

Australia’s area of direct military interest is not, 
of course, the limit of our strategic concerns. Mr 
Dibb identifies a broader area which he calls our 
‘Sphere of primary strategic interest’, extending 
throughout South East Asia, the eastern Indian 
Ocean and the South Pacific. 

We have important strategic relationships in 
this region which we should develop and streng- 
then. The area involved takes in almost a quarter 
of the surface of the globe. | defy anyone to 
describe this as an isolationist approach for a 
country with a population of only 16 million. 

The definition of Australia’s area of direct 
military interest does not preclude the possibility 
of Australian forces being sent further afield, in 
either fighting or peacekeeping roles. What Mr 
Dibb proposes is that priority should be given to 
developing those capabilities which best enhance 
Australia’s capacity to deny an enemy substantial 
military success against us within our area of 
direct military interest. 

That is the Australian Defence Force's prime 
national task, and that should determine its 
organisation and equipment. But forces designed 
to do that job will be capable of making a 
contribution further afield as well, should the 
need arise. 


Layered defence 


Mr Dibb proposes that our strategic geography 
can best be exploited by a system of ‘Layered 
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defence’ within our area of direct military interest. 
The first layer —- and Australia’s most important 
defence planning concern — is to prevent any 
hostile force crossing the sea and air gap. For this 
we need good intelligence and surveillance as 
well as air and sea forces capable of interdiction. 
Closer in — the second layer — a range of 
capabilities is needed to defend our offshore 
resources and the coasts themselves, including 
air-defence, mine countermeasures and appropri- 
ate naval ships. 

Lastly — in the third layer —- we need highly 
mobile land forces capable of operating across the 
north to protect population, military installations, 
infrastructure, and industry. It is important to point 
out that under the strategy which Mr Dibb has 
proposed, each of our three services has a vital 
role to play at all levels of contingency. 


Force structure 


| turn now to Mr Dibb’s specific proposals 
about the force structure which his strategy 
requires. | will not attempt here to go through all 
his recommendations, but | want to identify some 
major issues and, where appropriate, to indicate 
the Government's intentions. 

The issues here focus on the classic question of 
‘how much is enough’. At a time when Australia is 
at peace, and expects to remain so, these are not 
easy matters to resolve. Defence has to fit into 
national budget strategies like everything else. 
Defence planning has to be very rigorous, and our 
defence dollar needs to be spent wisely. 

Let me emphasise first that Australia already has 
substantial military forces. Our intelligence and 
surveillance systems are the most advanced in the 
region. Our strike and interdiction capabilities 
include some of the most potent equipment 
available anywhere in the region. And we have 
well-trained maritime and land forces that are 
being progressively re-equipped with modern 
weapons and support systems. 

The high priority for intelligence and surveill- 
ance capabilities recommended by Mr Dibb 
accords with the Government's thinking, and is 
reflected in current programs. Mr Dibb gives 
special attention to the Over-The-Horizon Radar 
(OTHR) project which offers the very real possibil- 
ity of allowing continuous monitoring of the great 
expanses of our sea and air approaches. We are 
looking at ways in which this program can be 
accelerated and expanded. 

The Review notes that the further development 
of over-the-horizon radar may have implications 
for other systems such as airborne early warning. | 
am on record as favouring the acquisition of 
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airborne early warning aircraft. Mr Dibb’s advice 
is that an early decision on acquisition is not 
required. Instead studies should go ahead in 
parallel with the further development of over-the- 
horizon radar. Those studies are proceeding and 
the capability will be considered by the govern- 
ment as the white paper is prepared. 


The introduction of the highly capable F/A-18 
marks a major improvement in our air defence 
capacity. | accept Mr Dibb’s advice on our need 
for aerial refuelling, particularly to provide the 
F/A-18 with an improved capacity to provide air 
cover for surface ships. Planning for aerial refuell- 
ing is continuing on this basis. 


The Review gives careful attention to our strike 
forces. Our 23 F-111 aircraft and six submarines 
are unmatched in regional terms, and we have 
formidable strike potential in other forces such as 
the Orion and F/A-18 aircraft. The review con- 
cludes that the F-111 force should be regained 
until the mid-1990s when decisions about its 
long-term future will be required. 


The Review endorses the new submarine prog- 
ram, which will introduce new highly capable 
submarines into the force structure in the 1990s. 

The potential of mine warfare against Australia 
is given particular attention in the Review. Mr 
Dibb observes that we have a major force 
structure deficiency in the much-deteriorated state 
of our mine countermeasures force. Although 
some progress is being made, this is an area where 
we have unacceptable vulnerabilities. | am deter- 
mined to remedy this as quickly as possible. 

| observe here that this experience illustrates the 
need for setting clear force structure priorities. 
Arguments can be found to acquire many capabi- 
lities. Some would argue for another fleet under- 
way replenishment ship. Some would argue for 
more fighter aircraft and more tanks, all equipped 
with the latest in electronic combat systems and 
weapons. But these arguments have to be set 
against clear deficiencies in our capacity to 
handle credible contingencies, such as an effec- 
tive mine-countermeasures force. 

Similar considerations apply to our require- 
ments for surface ships. Mr Dibb starts with the 
fundamental issues: for what purposes do we 
need surface ships, of what kind, and how many? 
He rigorously examines the demands of Austra- 
lia’s maritime environment. Mr Dibb identifies 
important roles for surface ships in lower levels of 
conflict. But he notes that there are some concerns 
about the vulnerability of surface vessels in higher 
levels of conflict, particularly when the very high 
costs of modern highly capable surface com- 
batants are considered. 
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He concludes that our surface fleet may be- 
come deficient in its capacity to handle a range of 
maritime contingencies if it is limited on the one 
hand to higher capability destroyers which can be 
afforded only in small numbers, and on the other 
to small patrol boats whose capabilities are 
essentially limited to peacetime tasks. 

He, therefore, proposes introducing substantial 
numbers of a new class of light patrol frigate in the 
1990s. The light patrol frigate should be able to 
provide an effective maritime presence in credible 
contingencies in more exposed or distant waters, 
and to contribute to the protection of important 
focal areas and our shipping. This proposal 
represents a major advance in thinking about 
maritime priorities. 

These new frigates should be capable of car- 
rying a complex modern weapon fit, including 
Harpoon missiles, a gun, air defence systems and 
a helicopter. This is no brown water ship. Vessels 
like it are readily identifiable in NATO forces, 
although ours would need to be tailored specifi- 
cally to meet Australian requirements. 

The outcome would mean, if the Government 
were to adopt Mr Dibb’s maximum suggestions, a 
substantial increase in the business end of the 
surface fleet. From 12 highly capable — if in some 
instances aging — warships we could go as high 
as 17. These ships would be in two categories. 
Firstly, heavy destroyers of the FFG/DDG variety, 
the capabilities of which were substantially en- 
hanced by the Government's decision to acquire 
Seahawk helicopters. Secondly, a class of light 
patrol frigate would replace aging destroyer 
escorts and some of the less capable patrol boats. 

Mr Dibb identifies a real role for the army, and 
he comprehensively refutes those who would do 
away with ground forces and rely solely on our air 
and naval forces. Mr Dibb concludes that low 
level conflict would be a formidable problem for 
our ground forces. The first priority for ground 
force planning would be forces to deal with 
raiding groups in a range of low-level conflicts. 
The emphasis would need to be on light but 
adequately armed forces, highly mobile, able to 
operate over vast distances, and needing the 
minimum of logistic support with concentrated 
protective forces in key areas. 

But Mr Dibb also notes that the possibility of 
fighting a conventional land battle in Australia is 
not so entirely improbable that we should not 
retain some limited skills and expansion capacity 
against such an event. The appropriate forces for 
such circumstances should be developed within 
the framework of a force giving priority of 
manning and equipment to the needs of lower- 
level, more credible contingencies. 
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An important recommendation of the Review is 
the need to upgrade substantially the tactical 
mobility of our ground forces by expanding the 
utility helicopter force. This is the single most 
expensive equipment addition to the current 
program that the review recommends. 

Mr Dibb also identifies a need for the army to 
be provided with adequate ground mobility and 
firepower. While the current M113 armoured 
personnel carrier may not be ideal it is generally 
adequate in the short-term, perhaps with some 
modifications. In the long-term program for the 
replacement of the M113 there is time and scope 
for practical experimentation with different vehi- 
cle types, particularly in the north of the conti- 
nent. There may also be a place of specialised 
mobility vehicles. 

Mr Dibb sees a reduced need for armour and 
mechanisation of our ground forces, and consid- 
ers that artillery should be constrained. | empha- 
sise that he does not propose doing away with 
these capabilities. Rather he proposes limiting the 
resources applied in these areas, and that the 
reserves should take a greater role in maintaining 
the expansion base elements. 

| note that there are some reservations in the 
defence force about the practicability or timing of 
some of these capability adjustments. Similarly, 
practical considerations may limit the speed with 
which the proposals for basing of major regular 
army units in the north can be implemented, 
although options are being considered for a 
smaller unit. 

These differences should not obscure the major 
contribution that has been made to our under- 
standing of the role of Australian ground forces. 
Mr Dibb has confirmed our northern area as the 
priority area for ground force operations; he has 
examined the nature of the conflict that could be 
expected there; and he has drawn attention to the 
huge logistic problems of dispersed operations 
across a vast and harsh northern hinterland. 

The Dibb Review confirms the central role of 
airpower in the defence of Australia at all levels of 
conflict, and it endorses the RAAF’s basic struc- 
ture and capabilities. 

But the Review calls for these resources to be 
more directly focused on the specific strategic 
requirements of Australian defence. To this he 
recommends the development of more air bases 
in the north, for example, and by acquiring air to 
air refuelling for the F/A-18s. 

The Review also confronts the airforce with the 
vital challenge of developing a comprehensive 
surveillance system involving an optimum com- 
bination of other Airborne Early Warning (AEW) 
and ground-based radar. 
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i mention now some other issues raised in the 
Review. The Review does not propose any radical 
changes to the existing command and control 
system, but notes that the trend is for the joint 
command structure under the Chief of Defence 
Force rather than single service operations. This 
trend is already reflected in the move towards 
functional command arrangements, and will be 
assisted by the appointment of a Vice Chief of the 
Defence Force. Other command and control 
proposals —- the question of control of the 
battlefield utility helicopters and the establish- 
ment of a northern command — are already being 
examined within defence. 


Reserves 


Mr Dibb makes a number of major recom- 
mendations about the reserves, designed to give 
them more central and challenging roles in the 
ADF. Mr Dibb proposes that the Army Reserve 
should take over from the regulars some of the 
heavier weapons — including tanks and artillery 
~~ which are maintained primarily to provide a 
base for expansion. This would entrust the Re- 
serves with a vital and exciting role. But that does 
not mean that the Reserves will only have a role in 
remote, high-level contingencies. it is also prop- 
osed that the Army Reserve should be given 
specific responsibility for the security of vital 
installations in our north. 

Mr Dibb has concluded that this task would be 
a major undertaking even in the type of low-level 
contingency which could emerge with little warn- 
ing. Mr Dibb envisages that individual Reserve 
units in southern States should be allocated 
specific towns and installations in the north which 
they would be deployed to defend in an emergen- 
cy. Reserve units would deploy to exercise 
regularly in their allocated area of responsibility, 
giving them greater familiarity with their wartime 
tasks, and increasing their sense of purpose. 

Similar recommendations are made for the 
Airforce and Navy Reserves. In the Airforce Mr 
Dibb proposes that reservists take over specific 
roles in aircraft maintenance and airfield defence. 
In the Navy he proposes that reservists should take 
over the operation of mine countermeasures 
vessels, which as | have already said is one of the 
key areas of defence in plausible low-level 
contingencies. 

The Government is very concerned to streng- 
then the role of the Reserves in the ADF, and | 
believe Mr Dibb’s proposals are an excellent 
guide to how this could be done. As a start, | agree 
with Mr Dibb’s endorsement of the long standing 
proposal that limited call-out of the Reserves 
should be possible in situations short of a declared 
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defence emergency. | intend to take legislation to 
this effect to Government. When implemented it 
will do much to increase the value and flexibility 
of the Reserves as an integral part of the ADF. 
These new tasks and directions for the Reserves 
will require a greater training effort, and we will 
be considering increasing the number of days’ 
training each year. We will also consider an 
increase in Army Reserve numbers from the 
current figure of 23 000 to a new ceiling of 26 000 
by 1988, instead of the present ceiling of 30 000. 
Mr Dibb has examined the readiness and 
sustainability of our forces, and exposed some 
deficiencies in our capacity to measure this. He 
points to the need to ensure that key military 
forces are properly ready to pre-empt or respond 
to credible low level situations arising with little 
warning. 
An important consideration here is the need for 
a proper stockholding policy, which has been 
badly neglected in the past. We do not need large 
stocks of all items, but we do need to ensure that 
the forces required to respond at short notice are 
properly equipped and can sustain operations. 
Specific funding will be allocated to ensure that 
some current deficiencies are remedied as part of 
the effort to improve the readiness of our reaction 
forces as Mr Dibb recommends. 


Conclusion 


It is the custom of many defence commentators 
in this country to run up shopping lists of 
capabilities, without regard to their cost or practi- 
cability. Mr Dibb’s Review was not intended to be 
a cost cutting exercise, and has not been con- 
ducted as such. But he has costed out his 
proposals responsibly. His work on resource 
implications was not intended to provide a 
definitive financial prescription for the future. 
Rather he was concerned to demonstrate the 
affordability of his proposals, and to illustrate a 
way ahead for their implementation. 

As Minister for Defence, | have been impressed 
by the quality of this Review. Mr Dibb has taken 
the broad principles of strategic guidance, refined 
them into a defence strategy and applied these 
concepts to our force structure in a comprehen- 
sive and balanced way. It is of course possible to 
suggest different approaches and to quarrel with 
some of the lines of argument used and the 
conclusions reached. But | believe that most will 
acknowledge this Review as a significant intellec- 
tual achievement that should make a major 
contribution to the way in which Australians think 
about defence. 

It is not my purpose here to provide a final 
Government decision on the conclusions and 
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recommendations of the Review, although | have 
already indicated my acceptance of its broad 
approach and its main principles. | now intend 
that there will be the opportunity for discussion 
and debate on Mr Dibb’s work, both in the 
Parliament and outside. 


| understand that the Australian Government 
Publishing Service intends to have copies of the 
Review available in its bookshops around Austra- 
lia within a few days. Mr Dibb himself will 
undertake a round of speaking engagements as 
part of the process of discussion and debate. 


The public version of the Review is essentially 
the same as the classified version presented to me. 
Classified material has been removed, including 
some technical details on equipment performance 
and some material on intelligence matters. The 
public version does include, however, a full and 
comprehensive discussion of all the major force 
structure issues. 


it should now be clear that the Dibb Review is a 
very complex, rigorous document. It demands 
deep study, and | hope those who participate in 
the debate will give it the detailed attention it 
deserves. 


Defence policy raises fundamental and serious 
issues for this country. Defence expenditure is 
now at the highest levels for peacetime, and 
constitutes a large financial burden for a nation 
facing some economic difficulties and many 
competing demands. 


Mr Dibb has developed his proposals within 
responsible financial limits. Yet his advice on the 
defence program provides for new submarines, a 
new class of surface vessel, many more helicop- 
ters for the Army, new surveillance and early 
warning systems, a revitalised mine- 
countermeasures force and an improved capacity 
to sustain air and ground forces across the north. 


The House has a right to expect that those who 
disagree with Mr Dibb will do more than mouth 
slogans. Where there is disagreement with this 
report we deserve to know what specific programs 
would be implemented instead, how these are 
justified by our strategic circumstances, and how 
much they would cost. 


When | appointed Paul Dibb in February last 
year, | said that | regarded his Review as the most 
important appraisal of our defence capabilities 
since the end of World War Il. The result has more 
than met my hopes. 


| conclude by formally recording my thanks to 
Mr Dibb and his team for their outstanding work. 
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Trade Ministers meeting in Seoul 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 3 june: 


Mr Snow — is the Acting Minister for Trade 
aware of press reports concerning the outcome of 
the meeting of Trade Ministers in Seoul last — 
weekend? Will the Minister inform the House of 
the outcome of that conference in terms of 
Australia’s interests in a proposed new round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN)? 


Mr Kerin — | thank the honourable member for 
Eden-Monaro for his question. | am aware of 
newspaper reports and also the cables that have 
come from that meeting. | am pleased to say that 
the Seoul Trade Ministers meeting has substantial- 
ly progressed the Government's objectives of 
having the serious problems facing international 
agricultural trade placed squarely on the interna- 
tional trade agenda. This meeting was attended by 
Minister Dawkins and by Ministers and officials 
from 21 other countries and from multilateral 
organisations, including the European Economic 
Community and its member States, Japan, the 
United States of America, and the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Discussions on 
agriculture by the Trade Ministers in Seoul have 
advanced considerably on the results obtained at 
the recent Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) ministerial 
meeting and the Tokyo Summit. 


in Seoul it was a widely held view that 
agricultural trade reform should not only be an 
integral part of the new negotiating round agenda 
but should also be treated as a matter of priority. 
The discussions in Seoul have made substantial 
progress in building a consensus for the launching 
of the new trade negotiating round in September 
this year. Great determination was expressed by 
nearly all Trade Ministers present in Seoul to 
achieve these objectives. : 

However, | would be remiss if | gave the 
impression that there were no continuing prob- 
lems. There remains a reluctance in Europe to 
address the question of agricultural trade reform 
on any priority basis. The Australian Government 
will be strenuously pursuing its efforts to build a 
momentum for agricultural trade reform. and to 
achieve a successful launch of the new trade 
round in September. 


Following the Seoul discussions, the Minister 
for Trade, Mr Dawkins, proceeded immediately to 
Vancouver to participate in a ministerial meeting 
of the big five wheat exporting nations — Argenti- 
na, Australia, Canada, the United States and the 
European Community. The meeting has been 
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convened to address the crisis in world wheat 
trade and is the first such meeting for seven years. 
| will be going to Europe and the United States on 
15 June to pursue Australia’s agricultural interests 
further. | can assure the House that the Govern- 
ment is doing its utmost to ensure that Australia’s 
interests and concerns are addressed. | can also 
assure the House that Minister Dawkins has also 
been doing an excellent job over there, and | am 
very pleased to get cables from Seoul such as this 
one, part of which states: 
In view of the seriousness of the problems concerning 
agricultural trade and policies, there was a widely- 
held view that the trade in agricultural products 
should be an integral part of the agenda of the new 
round. 


This Government regards it as the most serious 
thing we can do for agricultural trade in the longer 
terms. 
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Australian immigration program 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 3 June: 


Mr Lindsay — Is the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs able to provide the House with 
any information regarding community comments 
received in response to the immigration program 
for 1986-87, which he announced nearly eight 
weeks ago? 


Mr Hurford — | did ask for community 
comments when | announced the program on 10 
April, and | am pleased to say that there has been 
a wide-ranging list of views presented to me, but 
overall | am even more pleased to say that the 
views have been positive and supportive. The 
editorials in both the mainstream press and ethnic 
press have been supportive; individual members 


Australia’s new status as a fore-runner in offshore geoscientific research has been increasing steadily since the 
beginning of 1986 with a series of cruises around Australia by the Bureau of Mineral Resources vessel Rig Seismic. 
This is one of only a handful of research vessels in the world capable of the full range of geoscientific data collection 
including multi-seismic. The vessel’s equipment provides long seismic record acquisition to allow extreme wide 
angle reflection, deep refraction data collection for deep basin and crustal information, and a geochemical 
laboratory which has facilities for analysing sediments, organic materials and hydrocarbon gases. (Bureau of Mineral 
Resources photo). 
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of the Opposition have approached me. It is a 
little more difficult to tell what the official 
Opposition approach is, but that is not very 
different in this area from many others. There is a 
clear support for a modest increase — not for any 
massive increase — and also support for the new 
category, which brings in people whom this 
country needs. That is where the extra numbers 
will come from — young, educated, employable, 
adaptive, mobile people. 

My recent trip overseas shows that there are 
people in those categories from all over the world 
who want to come to this country. We have had 
excellent support for this policy because it is part 
of our medium and long-term development prog- 
ram. However, | have to say that not all the 
comments have been supportive. A few 
spokespeople have articulated a genuine concern 
that there is in many minds. 

| am referring to the genuine concern that we 
might neglect the unemployed who are here in 
this country if we bring in too many people from 
overseas. On behalf of the Government, | pledge 
that that will not be done. We shall not take 
pressure off ourselves to get on with those training 
and retraining programs. Our record is very good 
and we shall continue with those policies. On the 
contrary, modest increases in the economic area 
help us to continue to create jobs and to help 
those among the unemployed. They also help us 
to maintain at the present level the humanitarian 
part of our program for refugees and family 
reunions. 

In conclusion, we are not bringing in people 
here en masse, as one headline erroneously 
suggested. Our increased numbers are of carefully 
selected people, and all the research shows that 
that is where the net benefits are to this country. It 
is not a policy of numbers for the sake of numbers. 
if it were that, we would be doing the politically 
easier thing and bringing in family reunions only, 
which socially we would love to do. But we 
cannot afford to do that if we want to keep 
immigration adding to this country’s wealth. Itis a 
policy of bringing in, | repeat, modest, absorbable, 
increased numbers in categories this country 
needs, and that needs to be understood well. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: USSR and SALT Il 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 3 june: 


Senator Sir John Carrick — | ask a question of 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. What specific instances exist of breaches 
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of the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) H 
agreement by the Soviet Union? Does the de- 
velopment and deployment of the 5524 and $$25 
Soviet long-range missiles constitute such a major 
breach? Has the Hawke Government ever pro- 
tested to the Soviet Union about any such 
breaches? Has the Hawke Government previously 
drawn the attention of the people of Australia to 
such breaches? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | will need to take on 
notice the question as to identified and identifi- 
able Soviet breaches of the SALT Il Treaty. There 
have been many alleged breaches and certainly 
the deployment of the $S25s, for one, has been 
commonly so regarded. But | will seek further 
information as to the Government's position on 
that. As | have indicated in answer to questions in 
recent days, the Government does understand 
United States concerns about Soviet compliance 
with particular provisions of the SALT agreements. 
We have made clear Australia’s view that the 
Soviets have a case to answer on specific issues. 
As | think | said a few days ago in answer to a 
question, this view has been conveyed directly to 
the Soviet Government, most recently in a letter 
from the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, to General- 
Secretary Gorbachev. Equally, however, we are 
concerned, as | have indicated, with the United 
States announcement of its intention not to be 
bound informally, albeit, by SALT in the future, 
and the Prime Minister has now written, as | 
foreshadowed yesterday, to President Reagan to 
convey Australian views on this matter. 


Australia-PNG: co-operation in 
education 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 June: 


Senator Cook — Can the Minister for Education 
inform the Senate of the education benefits 
following her recent visit to Papua New Guinea? 
Does the Minister intend utilising the services of 
either her Department or educational institutions 
in Australia to assist educational institutions in 
Papua New Guinea? 

Senator Ryan — | did visit Papua New Guinea 
for six days recently. My visit, like the visit by 
Senator Gareth Evans, who was there at the same 
time, was a part of our Government's program of 
improving and regenerating relationships with 
Papua New Guinea. Obviously in the education 
area we could give a great deal of assistance to all 
levels of education should the Papua New Guinea 
Government decide to allocate Australia aid funds 
for those purposes. 
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Mr Joseph Dingi Waine, an assistant lecturer in business law at the Papua-New Guinea University of Technology in 
Lae, is undertaking a graduate diploma in business at the Western Australian Institute of Technology (WAIT) in Perth. 
Mr Waine who gained a Bachelor of Law degree at the University of Papua-New Guinea in 1982, has been based in 
the accountancy and business studies department of the University of Technology in Lae since 1984. Pictured with 
Mr Waine in the library at WAIT is Mrs Margaret Nowak, the Head of graduate studies in the Institute’s division of 
business and administration, who is supervising his program. (Promotion Australia photo). 


| did have discussions with the Papua New 
Guinea Prime Minister, the Minister for Education, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and various other 
Ministers and also representatives of three provin- 
cial governments on ways in which education 
services and advice from Australia could assist in 
the various educational problems that have been 
identified. | believe that there will be a number of 
practical outcomes from these discussions. To 
begin with, | have made funds available for the 
Secretary to the Department of Education in 
Papua New Guinea to visit Australia soon to have 
discussions with Australian institutions and admi- 
nistrators and to observe the Australian Education 
Council. | have also made available, at the request 
of the Government of Papua New Guinea, a 
publications officer from the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Division of the Commonwealth Schools 
Commission to assist that country with developing 
publications suitable for its programs. | think it is 
important that the Senate should know that there 
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are practical consequences of these visits; in 
particular, that the education services of Australia 
are held in high regard by the people of Papua 
New Guinea. | hope that the contribution we can 
make will assist the country to grapple effectively 
with the many developmental problems it is 
currently facing. 


Nuclear issues: Australia- 
Switzerland agreement on peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy 


Statement tabled in Parliament by the Attorney- 
General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on behalf of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
on 4 June: 

| hereby present the text of the Agreement 
between the Government of Australia and the 
Government of the Swiss Confederation Concern- 
ing the Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy signed in 
Berne on 28 January. 
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1 seek leave to make a statement on that 
agreement. 

The agreement, the first nuclear safeguards 
agreement to be concluded by this Government, 
provides a framework for nuclear transfers be- 
tween Australia and Switzerland. 

The provisions of the agreement have been 
examined closely in the light of the Government's 
nuclear policy statement tabled in Parliament on 
23 May 1985 in response to the Australian 
Science and Technology Council (ASTEC) report 
on Australia’s Role in the Nuclear Fuel Cycle. The 
agreement incorporates strict non-proliferation 
and nuclear safeguards arrangements which the 
Government believes work to strengthen the 
international non-proliferation regime and which 
ensure that any exports of Australian origin 
nuclear material are used exclusively for peaceful 
non-explosive purposes. The agreement extends 
the number of markets eligible to receive Austra- 
lian uranium for peaceful non-explosive purposes. 

The decision to conclude this agreement is 
consistent with the belief of the Government, 
stated in the context of its response to the ASTEC 
report, that Australia can make the most responsi- 
ble possible contribution to the reduction of the 
risks and hazards associated with the use of 
nuclear materials and technologies by continuing 
to permit in a strictly regulated manner the mining 
and export of uranium subject to the most 
stringent nuclear non-proliferation conditions. 

The agreement covers nuclear material, non- 
nuclear material, equipment and technology 
transferred between the two countries as well as 
other possible co-operation in the development 
and application of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

Conclusion of the agreement is important in 
that it is a further indication of the acceptability of 
Australia’s strict supply policy and completes the 
Australian network of agreements with all the 
eligible countries in Western Europe which have 
significant nuclear programs. 

The agreement provides for: 

@ the prohibition of explosive and military use; 

@ the application of International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) safeguards; 

è fallback safeguards in the event that IAEA 
safeguards cease to apply; 

® appropriate physical protection; 

è administrative arrangements and consultations 
to ensure effective implementation of the agree- 
ment; 

è the continued application of safeguards until 
nuclear material, mon-nuclear material or 
equipment transferred under the agreement are 
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no longer usable for any activity relevant from 

the point of view of safeguards; and 
® prior consent of the parties before high enrich- 

ment of nuclear material subject to the agree- 
ment can take place. In addition, nuclear 
material subject to the agreement may be 
reprocessed only according to conditions 
which have been agreed upon in writing 
between the parties. 

The agreed conditions on reprocessing are 
contained in Annex B to the agreement. They 
comply with precedents in other agreements and 
were agreed only after it was demonstrated that 
there was a legitimate need for reprocessing 
within the Swiss nuclear fuel cycle. They require 
that Australian origin nuclear material subject to 
the agreement shall only be reprocessed, and the 
resulting separate plutonium stored. and used, 
under IAEA safeguards, in a specific Swiss nuclear 
fuel cycle program and for the purpose of energy 
use and management of materials contained in 
spent fuel. Annex B of the agreement provides for 
consultation and amendment procedures, inter 
alia to enable account to be taken of any 
improvements in safeguards arrangements re- 
levant to reprocessing and plutonium. It also 
provides for the parties to seek to improve these 
safeguards arrangements. 

The agreement is compatible with the Govern- 
ment’s commitment to working towards improve- 
ments in the efficiency and effectiveness of IAEA 
safeguards operations. The Government is cur- 
rently reviewing Australia’s bilateral assistance 
program to Agency safeguards operations with a 
view to increasing the resources available to the 
program over the next three years. 

The agreement also provides that nuclear re- 
transfers to third countries will not take place 
without the prior consent of the supplier party. An 
exchange of letters which is part of the agreement 
establishes the terms and conditions under which 
consent is given for such transfers. 

The conditions specified for retransfers under 
the agreement mean inter alia that nuclear mate- 
rial may only be retransferred to non-nuclear 
weapon States which are members of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), under which full- 
scope safeguards are applied -— that is, the 
application of safeguards to all non-nuclear 
weapon States’ nuclear facilities at all times. As 
such the agreement reflects the Government's 
commitment, expressed in the context of its 
response to the ASTEC report, to promoting the 
application of full-scope safeguards. 

The Government has consistently expressed the 
belief both in bilateral and multilateral fora that it 
is only through the application of full-scope 
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safeguards that the full regional and global secur- 

ity benefits of IAEA safeguards can be realised. 

In the letter on retransfers, provision is made for 
Switzerland to use facilities in third countries for 
conversion, enrichment or fuel fabrication of 
Australian origin nuclear material on an ‘all-in 
and all-out’ basis. This principle is already being 
applied in respect of Australian uranium supplied 
to Finland, Sweden and Euratom pursuant to the 
relevant agreements to which Australia is a party. 

Other provisions of the agreement include: 
è a proscription on the use of nuclear material, 

non-nuclear material, equipment and technolo- 
gy subject to the proposed agreement for 
research on, or development of any nuclear 
explosive device or use in such a way as to 
further any military purpose; 

@ an undertaking to report on request of either 
party the overall conclusions which the IAEA 
has drawn from its verification activities, in so 
far as they relate to nuclear material subject to 
the agreement; and 

@ a sanction article, specifying the rights of a 
party to suspend supplies and to require the 
return of nuclear material, material and equip- 
ment subject to the agreement in the event of 
the other party failing to comply with IAEA 
safeguards or breaching certain provisions of 
the agreement. 

Conclusion of the agreement is a contribution 
to strengthening the international non- 
proliferation regime based on the NPT, the single 
most important arms control and disarmament 
treaty in existence. Part of the bargain which is 
involved in Australia’s membership of the NPT is 
that in return for undertaking not to acquire 
nuclear weapons, all parties commit themselves 
under Article IV of the Treaty to facilitate the 
fullest possible exchange of nuclear material, 
technology and equipment for peaceful uses. The 
agreement is consistent with and affirms this 
commitment. 

The agreement will enter into force on the date 
the parties, by an exchange of diplomatic notes, 
specify for its entry into force, and will remain in 
force for an initial period of 30 years. 


Australia’s defence capabilities: the 
Dibb Review 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 June: 


Mr Charles — | direct my question to the 
Minister for Defence. It relates to the tabling 
yesterday of the Dibb Review of Australia’s 
defence capabilities. Has the Minister seen the 
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numerous favourable reports about the Dibb 
Review in this morning's national press? Is it true 
to suggest that the proposed strategy of the report 
will turn our friends into our enemies? How does 
the Minister see the so-called Soviet threat? 

Mr Beazley — | thank the honourable gentle- 
man for his question. No, | have not seen all the 
favourable reports in the press concerning the 
tabling yesterday of the report. What was particu- 
larly gratifying about those reports was the 
seriousness with which the press treated the detail 
of the Dibb Review. it will always be the 
misfortune of any consultant to any government, 
whether of those on this side of the House or, 
those on the other side of the House, that that 
professional person will naturally and automati- 
cally — and there is no way to complain — be 
dragged into the argy-bargy of daily debate. What 
was also gratifying was the consistency and 
affordability of the recommendations. 

As to other comments from the Opposition 
during the debate, | am aware of them, but 
naturally | am disappointed by them. To pick up 
the first comment, ‘turning friends into enemies’, 
that is entirely gratuitous. It ought to have been 
made quite clear both by the remarks | made in 
this House and by the content of the Dibb Review 
that we value very highly the fact that we have 
good relationships in our area and that we see that 
as an important strategic asset. The contingencies 
that we operate under are related to what might be 
called the commonsense approach to the types of 
situations that we might find. They are not related 
to what we see as specific developments in the 
policies of countries in our era. 

To start to characterise a common-sense 
approach to our defence and build up our 
capabilities in the north as being in some way a 
threat to somebody else debauches the debate. It 
is demeaning in that it suggests that we do not 
have an absolute sovereign right to dispose of our 
forces around our territories as we see fit. That is a 
right which all our neighbours take and about 
which we do not complain. That is a right which 
we would assume for ourselves. | do not think that 
any of our neighbours would expect less of us 
than that we should do so. 

Regarding the Soviet Union and what is alleged 
to be a substantial building military threat which 
we ought to address, all | can say in military as 
opposed to political terms is that if what Peter 
Young" has to say about forthcoming Opposition 
strategy is correct, we would have forward de- 
tence on a self-reliant basis. In other words, we 
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would not be forward with allies but by ourselves 
so that we would refight the Vietnam war not in 
association with allies but by ourselves next time. 
The expense of implementing such a suggestion is 
quite unbelievable. 

We regard the Soviet position in Cam Ranh Bay 
as a matter of concern. With the United States of 
America we have developed policies for the 
South-West Pacific area and South East Asia. It is a 
political problem which some countries in the 
region find unnerving and a problem which we 
take seriously. We take it seriously enough to have 
Orions deploy through Malaysia and elsewhere 
which conduct surveillance including, among 
other things, surveillance of Soviet activity in the 
area. We regard it seriously enough, as witnessed 
recently, to deploy our FFG and DDG? warships 
to the area to conduct surveillance. Honourable 
gentlemen and ladies will recollect that we did 
that during the deployment recently of a Soviet 
cruiser through the area. 

| conclude by pointing out several aspects of a 
speech which | could take as my own test from the 
Leader of the National Party when he was 
Defence Minister. He pointed out something 
which | pointed out yesterday. He said: 

Three threat situations are identifiable — 

| should say that these were the only threat 
situations which he found to be identifiable: 

Operations by small raiding parties against important 

national installations, challenges to the sovereignty of 

our offshore maritime resources, and harassment of 
our coastal shipping. 

He went on: 

Our first priority is to ensure that we possess the 

capability to respond effectively to these types of 

threats. 

| agree with the right honourable member 
entirely in that regard. That is what | was saying. 
When we go to addressing other priorities such as 
out of area deployments, we draw down from the 
activities we undertake, the force structure we 
develop, to deal with our first priorities. Hence the 
statements that | have been making about how the 
FFGs would be used. In terms of our co-operation, 
he also said — 

Rational thinking dictates there would need to be a 

serious deterioration in our security outlook before 

we could justify the maintenance of all operational 
capabilities necessary to defend Australia against 
major attack. 

He went on about the global role: 

The Australian Defence Force could have a role in a 

global conflict but this would be concentrated in the 

waters and air space of our immediate region, acting 
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both in our national defence and supplementing the 

efforts of our allies. 

lt is a tragedy for rational defence planning that 
the Opposition walks away from the guidance 
which it accepted for a long time and the positions 
which it was beginning to adopt when in govern- 
ment. It moves away from that instead of support- 
ing us in at last producing an affordable self- 
reliant defence strategy that is not in conflict with 
our allies but is consistent with the absolute 
obligation on this country and this Government to 
provide for its own defence. 


Australia’s defence capabilities: the 
Dibb Review 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 June: 


Mr Sinclair — | ask the Minister for Defence: 
what are the strategic and military assessments 
behind the Dibb Review of Australia’s defence 
capabilities that were strongly questioned by the 
Chief of the Defence Force, Sir Phillip Bennett? 

Mr Beazley — No strategic and military assess- 
ments are strongly questioned. 

Mr Sinclair — Then the Age is wrong? 

Mr Beazley — Yes, the Age has miscued 
substantially regarding the comments it made in 
picking up the statements of the Chief of the 
Defence Force. The Chief of the Defence Force 
said that he supports the broad thrust of the Dibb 
report. Naturally, each of the chiefs retains, as we 
would expect, the right to disagree with elements 
at the margin. That came out in the breakfast 
interview yesterday. For example, Paul Dibb 
suggested — in a public session, so | am cheerful 
to deal with it here — that there ought to be a 
battalion of infantry sent to the Darwin-Tindal 
area. The Chief of General Staff (CGS) disagreed. 
He said no, not a battalion of infantry; he regarded 
it as more significant to send a reconnaissance 
regiment to that area. Paul Dibb suggested that 
two squadrons of tanks ought to go to the 
Reserves. The CGS disagreed. He said that one 
squadron of tanks ought to go to the Reserve. 
General Sir Phillip Bennett said on repeated 
occasions that he agreed with the broad thrust of 
the report. When somebody said to Sir Phillip 
Bennet: ‘Is this not a report that diminishes our 
defence capability?’, he said: ‘On the contrary, 
this report, if implemented, would significantly 
upgrade readiness’. Naturally, there will be points 
of disagreement with elements of the Dibb report. 
One would have to be particularly dumb if one 
assumed that a man and his team, in the area of 
defence debate, which happens to be the last 
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repository of old fashioned theology in this 
society, could come up with a report that secured 
100 per cent commitment by absolutely every 
participant. | reckon it is a pretty considerable 
tribute to Dibb that he has been able to get the 
Secretary to the Department, the Chief of Defence 
Force and the three service chiefs to say that they 
agree with the broad thrust but their disagreement 
is at the margins. When it comes down to the issue 
of strategic assessments on which it is based, the 
report that has been brought forward by Paul 
Dibb, in accordance with his instructions, is based 
on the strategic guidance and strategic basis in 
1983. 

As the right honourable member will be aware 
from his own experience, the strategic basis 
document is a document that ultimately is agreed 
upon by all sections of the Department of Defence 
and, therefore, is the guidance on which any such 
force structure study has to be based. That 
strategic guidance, which is not dissimilar from 
the strategic guidance that was being received by 
successive Liberal-National Party governments, is 
common ground. There is no disagreement be- 
tween the Chief of Defence Force Staff and 
anyone else on the validity of that strategic 
guidance. 


Australia-Indonesia relations 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 June: 


Mr Howard — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. | refer him to his claim that the 
relationship between Australia and China should 
be a model of successful co-operation between 
countries of different social and political systems. 
In view of the assessment in the report of the Dibb 
Review on Australia’s defence capabilities that 
any substantial threat to Australia would have to 
come from or through the northern archipelago, 
can the Prime Minister assure the House that from 
now on repairing and strengthening Australia’s 
relationship with Indonesia will become a major 
foreign policy goal of his Government, and is he 
prepared to invest as much personal energy and 
zeal in repairing that relationship as he has 
invested properly, in Australia’s relationship with 
China? 

Mr Hawke — Let me make it quite clear, as 
does the Dibb report and as does my Minister for 
Defence, that a proper relationship with a stable 
Indonesia is of fundamental importance to this 
country. From day one this Government, particu- 
larly through the activities of its Foreign Minister, 
has sought constructively to engage Australia with 
each of these countries to try to improve the 
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relationship, to try to put it on a basis whereby 
these countries would understand that the con- 
cern of Australia is to have a peaceable, produc- 
tive relationship in all manner of affairs — not 
merely commercial but cultural, scientific, sport- 
ing and all people to people relationships. 

The Government, as | say, particularly through 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, has consistently 
and, | would suggest, very successfully pursued 
that policy. As far as Indonesia is concerned, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs went first to Indonesia 
within a matter of weeks of this Government being 
formed. Apart from my visit to New Guinea in 
June, which was part of the same visit, the first 
overseas country which | visited was Indonesia. | 
believe that | established good and warm personal 
relations with President Suharto. From that begin- 
ning in 1983 we have continued, as far as we are 
concerned, to try to make the Government and 
the people of Indonesia understand that this 
Government and, | believe, the people of Austra- 
lia have warm, positive feelings towards that 
country. We recognise that there have been 
difficulties in the past but no government, | 
believe, could have done more than this Govern- 
ment has done to say: ‘as far as possible the things 
of the past should be put behind us and we should 
look to the future’. That is what we have done. We 
cannot help it if there are reactions in certain 
quarters in Indonesia to something that happens in 
this country beyond the control of this Govern- 
ment. 

Although some recent articles in one particular 
Indonesian newspaper have sought to continue 
the friction between our two countries, | do not 
believe that those articles reflect the opinion of the 
Government of Indonesia. Indeed, Madam Speak- 
er, | remind you that Ambassador Marpaung has 
been quoted as saying very recently that he 
considers his assignment to be to build as many 
bridges as possible between Indonesia and Austra- 
lia. The recent articles in the AB newspaper in 
Indonesia reflect the fact that there is still some 
misunderstanding in that country about the atti- 
tudes of Australia, its people and its Government. 
it shows that much work has to be done. | take the 
point from the question asked by the Leader of the 
Opposition that it is incumbent upon all of us — 
me, the Prime Minister, all Ministers of this 
Government, the Leader of the Opposition and all 
people in positions of responsibility — to take 
every opportunity to increase the level of under- 
standing between the people of Indonesia and 
Australia. 

We have at this time a very significant responsi- 
bility. Recognising that Indonesia is a country of 
160 million people, our most populous and 
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nearest neighbour, the Government and all of us 
in positions of public life have a responsibility to 
try to foster good relations between our two 
countries. | give the people of Australia the 
solemn undertaking that | and all Ministers of this 
Government will accept the responsibility we 
have for continuing to work at building the 
relationship between Australia and Indonesia. In 
that respect, | welcome very much the fact that my 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs has 
recently been in Indonesia. | take it as a clear 
indication that at official Government levels in 
Indonesia there is a willingness and a prepared- 
ness to work in the way that | am talking about, 
the fact that the Minister had constructive, positive 
discussions and relations when he was there. That 
sort of relationship must be continued. | and all 
members of this Government will continue to do 
our best. 


UN peacekeeping fora and forces in 
the Middle East and other regions 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 June: 


Senator Elstob — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Does the Minister believe that tension 
spots in the Middle East are undermining people’s 
confidence in peace, disarmament and future 
security? Does the Minister accept that existing 
peacekeeping fora are the only means to resolve 
these conflicts? If not, does the Minister believe 
that Australia could play a more important role in 
encouraging middle power nations to adopt posi- 
tive initiatives by sensible and responsible settle- 
ments rather than military settlements in bringing 
peace to the area? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 
frequently expressed its deep concern over the 
serious tensions and conflicts which afflict so 
many of the nations of the Middle East. We have 
been particularly concerned over the Gulf war, 
the conflicts in Lebanon, the tensions which 
persist over the Arab-Israeli dispute and, of 
course, the increase in terrorist incidents emanat- 
ing from the region. The tensions and conflicts 
which continue to plague these nations are indeed 
a threat, as Senator Elstob says, to international as 
well as regional security and do demand the 
urgent efforts of all nations. 

The answer to Senator Elstob’s question so far as 
the Government is concerned is that the most 
useful role that Australia believes it can play as the 
kind of nation we are is, essentially, through the 
United Nations. As a member of the United 
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Nations Security Council we played an important 
role in recent times in the deliberations of the 
Council on many of these disputes, and most 
recently in the efforts over the Gulf war and the 
situation in Lebanon. We continue to believe that 
it is through international efforts that solutions to 
many of the problems of the Middle East can be 
found, Certainly we will be maintaining our efforts 


‘in that respect. 


The Government continues to believe that the 
United Nations peacekeeping efforts provide an 
important element in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. United Nations 
peacekeeping forces are stationed in many of the 
world’s trouble spots. UNIFIL, the United Nations 
Interim Force in Lebanon, is attempting to bring 
greater calm to that troubled country. The United 
Nations Disengagement Observer Force, UN- 
DOF, in the Golan Heights is undertaking the 
critical task of separating Israeli and Syrian forces. 
UNTSO, the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organisation, is performing a valuable observer 
function in both Lebanon and in the Gulf war. The 
United Nations Force in Cyprus, in which Austra- 
lia participates, is discharging its responsibilities 
in Cyprus, as is the United Nations Military 
Observer Group in India and Pakistan in the 
Kashmir region. The Government believes that it 
is important to maintain the existing structures and 
to make them more effective. 


Australia’s defence capabilities: the 
Dibb Review 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 June: 


Senator Chipp — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence. 
Does the Dibb report on the review of Australia’s 
defence capabilities agree that self-reliance is the 
most sensible and effective defence for Australia? 
Does the Government accept this idea and does it 
believe that, if it is able to convince the Australian 
public that defence self-reliance is possible for 
Australia, the electorate will question the use and 
need for the American alliance and will reject 
ANZUS because it does not serve this nation’s 
defence needs but is part of the United States 
military planning and thinking? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | notice that the 
Minister for Defence indicated yesterday in his 
statement on the Dibb report that there is no 
contradiction whatever between a self-reliant 
Australia and the maintenance of our alliance 
relationship with the United States. That point is 
dealt with in considerable detail by Mr Beazley in 
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his statement and | refer Senator Chipp to it. In 
fact, | seek leave to incorporate the relevant 
paragraph of the statement in Hansard. 

The statement read as follows: 


A self-reliant Australia is an expectation both of the 
Australian people and of our allies. It has been 
required by our principal ally, the United States since 
the early 1970s. 

This requirement has been reiterated by successive 
United States Administrations. In a major policy 
statement in November 1984, Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger said ‘We have learned that there 
are limits to how much of our spirit and blood and 
treasure we can afford to forfeit in meeting our 
responsibility to keep peace and freedom. So while 
we may and should offer substantial amounts of 
economic and military assistance to our allies in their 
time of need, and help them maintain forces to deter 
attacks against them we cannot substitute our troops 
or our will for theirs.’ 

The previous government recognised the rela- 
tionship between self-reliance and a sound contribu- 
tion to alliance relationships when it said in its 1976 
White Paper: 

‘This self-reliant posture derives essentially from 

our own national interests and responsibilities. It 

also accords with our status as an ally of the U.S., 

for by accepting our local responsibilities we can 

contribute to the alliance relationship and to the 

U.S. global effort.’ 

The ability to defend itself is the absolute minimum 
that any self-respecting country should contribute to 
an alliance. Australia can scarcely pretend to contri- 
bute to the defence of broader Western interests if it 
cannot even defend itself. Indeed, as U.S. Secretary of 
Defense Weinberger said at the National Press Club in 
April, 

‘Defence of a country’s own borders and own 

airspace and the sea around it, obviously, is a prime 

attribute of sovereignty and, of course, has to be 
one of the first priorities of any Country.’ 

So a policy ot self-reliance contributes to the 
strength of the alliance. And Australia makes a further 
substantial contribution to Western security, as well as 
to international stability, by hosting the joint defence 
facilities and through a range of other co-operative 
activities, such as regular visits by ships of the U.S. 
navy 

Equally, the alliance with the United States contri- 
butes to Australia’s ability to defend itself. Mr Dibb 
concludes that a self-reliant defence of a continent the 
size of ours demands access to intelligence, high- 
technology sensors and military equipment. For much 
of this the United States is the best source by far, and 
for some it is the only source. This is an important 
conclusion, and one which should not be overlooked 
in our thinking about the defence relationship with the 
United States. 

Our U.S. alliance will remain a significant deterrent 
to any potential aggressor. Any nation contemplating 
the use of force against us would have to reckon with 
the help — including possibly the direct military 
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assistance which the U.S. might provide to Australia. 

That possibility would inevitably be a major com- 

plication in the plans of any would-be attacker, and 

thus it serves as a powerful deterrent. 

| also refer Senator Chipp to page 46 of Mr 
Dibb’s Review of Australia’s defence capabilities 
which spells out in some details the practical 
benefits of the ANZUS relationship to Australia 
independent defence interests. These benefits in 
short include access to the highest levels of 
military technology and intelligence, without 
which it would be impossible for a population the 
size of Australia’s — only one-half of one per cent 
of the earth's population — to attempt to exercise 
military control over 10 per cent of the earth’s 
surface as the Dibb Review recommends. Indeed, 
a self-reliant defence posture is impossible with- 
out the kind of technological assistance which the 
United States gives us. On a broader level again, 
the United States alliance remains a powerful 
deterrent to any would-be attacker. Lastly, it 
should be pointed out that our hosting of the joint 
facilities under the alliance — although not, of 
course, ANZUS itself — contributes to the security 
of all Australians by strengthening deterrence in 
the short-term and improving prospects for arms 
control in the longer term. Once these points are 
fully appreciated — as | am sure they are already 
by most Australians — there will be no question 
whatever of the use and need for the United States 
alliance being questioned. 


Australia-Greece: memorial to 
commemorate links between armed 
forces 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 June: 


Senator Sibraa — Is the Minister for Veterans’ 
Affairs aware of a proposal by the Returned 
Services League (RSL) to build a memorial in 
Canberra commemorating the historic links be- 
tween soldiers of Australia and Greece? Is it a fact 
that Turkish authorities have approached the 
Australian Embassy in Turkey over this matter? 
Can the Minister inform the Senate of current 
developments? 

Senator Gietzelt — Some confusion and con- 
cern have been expressed about the Prime Minis- 
ter’s announcement on his recent visit to Greece 
that we would assist in the proposal to establish a 
memorial at an appropriate site in Canberra near 
the Australian War Memorial to commemorate 
the Australian-Greek involvement in World Wars | 
and ll. The purpose of the memorial is to pay 
tribute to the co-operation that existed between 
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our two people in those wars. It is to be funded by 
Australian veterans of the Greek campaign as well 
as the Greek community in Australia. Australia 
wants to have firm and friendly relations with both 
Turkey and Greece. In fact, it was in that context 
that | was directed by the Prime Minister to 
proceed to Turkey last year in respect of the 
seventieth anniversary of the landing on Gallipoli 
when the Turkish Government established a 
memorial to Australia’s involvement in that cam- 
paign. Simultaneously there was a dedication of a 
memorial area here in Canberra. There is no 
suggestion in the Australian Government's agree- 
ment to participate in the request by the RSL and 
prominent Australians that there is any offence 
intended in regard to our relationships with, or in 
regard to the way we approach our friendship 
with the Turkish people and the Turkish Govern- 
ment, 

The memorial will commemorate those Austra- 
lians who fought and died in the Greek campaign, 
particularly in World War Il, with special emph- 
asis on the support they received from our Greek 
allies during the battle for the island of Crete in 
1941. The memorial will also honour those 
Australians in World War | who were buried on 
Greek soil. The battle for Crete was a major 
engagement for Australian forces during World 
War Ii. There is a substantial monument on Crete 
testifying to the deep feeling of gratitude which 
the Greek people have towards the Australians 
who fought in that battle. | was honoured to be 
present at that commemorative service last year. | 
assure Senator Sibraa that the erection of the 
proposed memorial is not politically motivated 
but flows from a genuine community concern to 
commemorate important events in Australia’s 
military history. In no way is it to be construed as 
an unfriendly act to any other nation. It is a 
recognition of the special relationship that exists 
between the Australian people and the Greek 
people. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, pages 
281-92, 334, 373 and 377. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: U.S.-USSR and SALT II 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 4 June: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Sir john 
Carrick asked me a question yesterday about 
allegations by the United States of America of 
Soviet non-compliance with the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT) ll. | have a full answer for 
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him which, again, is very long. | understand that 
Senator Sir John Carrick would prefer me to read it 
so, under the circumstances, | am afraid that | will 
trespass again on the Senate. Obviously this, 
again, is a matter of some importance. 

The most recent United States Administration 
reports on Soviet non-compliance with arms 
control agreements address seven issues concern- 
ing Soviet compliance with the SALT Hl Treaty. 

In four cases a firm violation of the Treaty 
provisions is alleged. These are as follows: first, 
flight testing and deployment of a prohibited 
second new type of intercontinental ballistic 
missile, that is to say the $525; secondly, encryp- 
tion of ballistic missile telemetry; thirdly, exceed- 
ing the number of Strategic Nuclear Delivery 
Vehicles or SNDVs, which the Soviet Union 
possessed on signing the Treaty in June 1979; and 
fourthly, concealment of the association of an 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) and its 
launcher. 

in the other three cases the American conclu- 
sions are less categorical. These concern: first, the 
possible deployment of the $816, and a probable 
violation only is alleged by the United States in 
this respect; secondly, the production rate of the 
Backfire bomber, and the United States noted that 
the evidence is ambiguous; and thirdly, the 
international operating capability of the Backfire 
bomber in respect of which the United States 
regarded some Soviet actions as inconsistent with 
a political commitment given by the Soviet Union 
on signing the Treaty. 

The centrepiece of the United States allegations 
in relation to SALT II are the issues of encryption 
of ballistic missile telemetry and the deployment 
of the SS25 ICBM. The United States has con- 
cluded that deployment of the $525 violates the 
prohibition in the SALT If Treaty on each side 
flight-testing or deploying more than one new 
type of ICBM. 

The United States has advised the Soviet Union 
that the MX is its one new type of ICBM permitted 
under SALT Il. According to United States sources 
the Soviet Union has in turn advised the United 
States that a new multiple-warhead ICBM it began 
flight testing in late 1982, which is designated the 
SS-X-24 by the United States, was its one permit- 
ted new type. Deployment of the S524, which has 
not yet commenced, would not, therefore, be a 
violation of SALT Il. | mention that specifically 
because | think the S524 was mentioned by 
Senator Sir John Carrick in his question. 

Subsequently, in early 1983, the Soviet Union 
began flight-testing another ICBM, designated the 
SS-X-25 by the United States. In response to 
United States queries the Soviet Union claimed 
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that this ICBM is a permitted notification of an 
existing ICBM, the $S13, first deployed in 1969. 
The United States does not accept this assertion. It 
believes the throw weight of the 5525 exceeds by 
more than 5 per cent the throw weight of the 
$$13, and that it cannot, therefore, be a permitted 
modernisation of the SS13 as the Soviet Union 
claims. In a press conference in Moscow on 23 
May, the Chief of the Soviet General Staff, Marshal 
Akhromeyev, took issue with the way in which the 
United States had apparently arrived at its conclu- 
sions concerning the throw weight of the two 
missiles. 

The issue of whether the S525 is a new ICBM as 
defined by the SALT If Treaty clearly involves 
complex technical and legal issues. The Govern- 
ment’s view is that both the encryption issue and 
the $825 raise legitimate questions concerning 
Soviet compliance with the relevant provisions of 
the SALT Il Treaty. There is a case to answer and 
the Government hopes the Soviet Union will take 
appropriate steps to respond to Western concerns 
and demonstrate clearly its compliance with the 
relevant provisions of this important Treaty. This 
concern has been reflected in communications 
from the Australian Government to the Soviet 
Government over a protracted period. Mr Hayden 
has written to the Soviet Foreign Minister about it 
and more recently, as | have said, the Prime 
Minister (Mr Hawke) has written to General- 
Secretary Gorbachev setting out Australian views 
on these questions. 

As to the last part of Senator Sir John Carrick’s 
question, Parliament has been informed of some 
of the U.S. allegations in answers to a number of 
questions on notice which appeared in the House 
of Representatives Hansard on 30 November 
1985. | understand that answers to a subsequent 
series of questions on notice placed on the House 
of Representatives Notice Paper on 20 March also 
on this issue will appear in Hansard shortly. 

Finally Senator Sir John Carrick asked if the 
Prime Minister would be prepared to make public 
the texts of his recent communications to Presi- 
dent Reagan and General-Secretary Gorbachev 
on this important issue. 

| said that | would check whether this was 
possible. | have now been informed that, for 
familiar reasons going to the desirability of main- 
taining confidentiality in communications be- 
tween heads of State, this will not be possible. But 
1 am able to say that honourable senators can rest 
assured that the contents of those communica- 
tions do fully reflect the concerns of the Australian 
Government, which | have outlined in answers to 
several questions on this matter in this chamber 
over the past week. 
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Immigration: alleged presence of 
Nazi war criminals in Australia 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 June: 


Senator Peter Baume — My question directed 
to the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
concerns the proposed inquiry into claims of 
migration of Nazi war criminals to Australia. | 
think there was a press report today about this 
inquiry. Will the report of this inquiry be made 
public either in full or in a sanitised form? In 
particular, will full details be made public to allow 
judgment by Australians of several claims, the first 
of which is that resettlement was sought in 
Australia for Mr Klaus Barbie, and the second of 
which to quote an official document, is that ‘some 
Nazi war criminals may have slipped into our 
system’. 

Will a judgment be made as to whether or not 
the United Kingdom Government sought to dis- 
courage any new trials of Nazi war criminals after 
August 1948? Will details be given of whether any 
people thought to be Nazi war criminals are 
currently in Australia? Are claims about any 
particular people made in the Parliament of New 
South Wales by Mr Frank Walker* based on any 
good evidence of Nazi war criminal behaviour by 
those people? 

Senator Button — | am able to provide Senator 
Peter Baume with some information about the 
question he asked, but not in replete detail; | may 
be able to get further information for him. An 
informal inquiry into claims that war criminals 
entered Australia after World War Il is to be 
conducted by a former senior public servant. The 
appointment and details of the inquiry have yet to 
be announced. The inquiry would have full access 
to all government files and United Nations docu- 
ments. The Special Minister of State will have 
ministerial responsibility for the inquiry. An ex- 
amination by officers in the Department of Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs of available records 
has so far failed to disclose evidence of the 
involvement of those named in war crime. 

After World War II membership of the Nazi 
party was sufficient grounds for rejection of entry 
into Australia. In 1955 that policy was changed. 
Membership of the Nazi party was no longer a 
reason in itself for rejection. Membership of other 
organisations under the umbrella of parties such 
as the SS and the Gestapo and certain concentra- 
tion camp staff as well as, convictions for war 


1. Alleged Nazi war criminal. (Ed). 
2. Minister in the NSW State Labor Government. (Ed). 
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crimes remain reasons for rejection. In 1955 the 
change to policy was made public. A list of the 
names of former Nazis are not kept, but under 
government policy of past days some former 
Nazis did enter Australia. It would not be prudent 
to give an unequivocal guarantee that no war 
criminals came to Australia. Records indicate 
former Nazis did migrate. The possibility of war 
criminals acquiring false papers and identities or 
of providing false information to gain entry into 
Australia cannot be ruled out. Until investigations 
are concluded it is not appropriate to speculate 
about particular individuals. Allegations abound. 
Evidence of involvement of individuals in war 
crimes is lacking. 

In relation to the call for a royal commission 
which was made in some circles, the Government 
is not convinced that a royal commission is 
justified at this time. | conclude by saying that 
present policy on entry includes provision that all 
individuals are assessed on any threat they may 
pose to the Australian community. At the start of 
this question Senator Baume asked me particular- 
ly about whether the findings would be made 
public. As | indicated in my answer the appoint- 
ment and details of the inquiry have yet to be 
announced. | will draw Senator Baume’s request 
— | take it to be a request as well as a question — 
to the Special Minister of State and | will ask him 
to have that matter addressed when the details of 
the inquiry are being considered. 





Senator John Button. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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South Pacific nuclear free zone 
treaty 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the 
second reading of the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone Treaty Bill 1986, on 5 June: 


The purpose of the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone Bill is to give effect to certain obligations 
that Australia has as a party to the treaty on a 
South Pacific nuclear free zone. This Bill is 
complemented by the projected amendments to 
the Environment Protection (Sea Dumping) Act 
1981 relating to the dumping of radioactive waste, 
and the provisions of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation (Safeguards) Bill 1986 relating to the 
application of safeguards to nuclear material 
which cover obligations under the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone treaty referred to but not 
provided for in this Bill. Enactment of this body of 
legislation, and the making of some related 
regulations are prerequisites for Australian rati- 
fication of the treaty. The implementing legislation 
in fact goes beyond the minimum that is tech- 
nically required for the purpose of ratification: it 
covers all the substantive provisions of the treaty. 
This course of action was chosen by the Govern- 
ment to reflect the Government's commitment to 
the objectives and provisions of the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone treaty, as well as Australian 
Labor Party policy on the manufacture, testing and 
stationing of nuclear weapons in and/or by 
Australia. 

Honourable members will recall that on 6 
August 1985, the 40th anniversary of the first use 
of atomic weapons, the heads of government of 
countries members of the South Pacific Forum, 
meeting at Rarotonga, endorsed the text of the 
treaty and opened it for signature. Nine of the 13 
countries eligible to sign have already done so. 
Apart from Australia, they are the Cook Islands, 
Fiji, Kiribati, New Zealand, Niue, Papua New 
Guinea, Tuvalu and Western Samoa. Three coun- 
tries have already ratified the treaty, namely, the 
Cook Islands, Fiji and Tuvalu. The treaty will enter 
into force when the eighth instrument of ratifica- 
tion has been lodged with the depositary who, as 
established in the treaty, is the Director of the 
Bureau for South Pacific Economic Co-operation 
at Suva. Many see the treaty as the South Pacific 
Forum’s most ambitious and far-reaching en- 
deavour so far. Whatever the truth of that, the 
treaty shows that the Forum has come of age not 
only as the authentic and collective voice of the 
South Pacific region but as an actor able to make 
that voice clearly heard on the world stage. 
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The treaty was an initiative of Australia, and 
specifically of the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke). The 
Government, as soon as it gained office, began 
work to achieve consensus within the South 
Pacific on a nuclear free zone. Australia promoted 
the concept at the forth South Pacific Forum 
which met at Canberra in August 1983. In August 
1984, the fifth South Pacific Forum meeting at 
Funafuti, Tuvalu, endorsed a set of principles 
proposed by Australia as a basis for a zone and 
appointed a working group of officials, with 
Australia in the chair, to prepare the text of a 
treaty. It was that text which heads of government 
endorsed. If the initiative for a zone was Austra- 
lia’s, the treaty itself constitutes a genuinely 
collective effort by the 13 member countries of the 
Forum. Not only was it endorsed by the 13 heads 
of government, but virtually every member coun- 
try of the Forum contributed substantially to the 
work of development and drafting. Some coun- 
tries made the main running on some aspects and 
some on others. Every country can see its hand in 
the text we now have. 

Forum governments, in drafting the treaty drew 
on, among other things, the provisions of existing 
international arrangements prohibiting the prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons and establishing 
demilitarised and nuclear weapons free zones, 
notably the Antarctic Treaty, 1959 — the earliest 
of the post-World War II arms limitation agree- 
ments — the Treaty of Tlatelolco 1967; the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT) of 1968 and the Seabed Arms Control 
Treaty, 1971. Forum governments gave particular 
attention to the NPT, which, with 134 parties, is 
the most widely supported of all international 
arms control agreements and especially to its 
Article Vil, which recognises the right of any 
group of States to conclude regional treaties so as 
to assure the total absence of nuclear weapons in 
their respective territories. The Treaty of Tlatelol- 
co, which broke important ground by establishing 
the first nuclear weapons free zone in a populated 
region, namely Latin America, created a prece- 
dent valuable to the work of Forum governments. 
That they were able to draw on the Latin 
American achievement is evident in the fact that 
the treaty of Rarotonga goes beyond it in several 
respects. 

The treaty is widely recognised around the 
world as a significant measure. It has been 
welcomed by the international community, espe- 
cially at a time when the world has little to point 
to by way of progress on arms control and 
disarmament; and the Forum has been congratu- 
lated on it. | note in passing, for example, that in 
September 1985 the Third Review Conference of 
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the NPT in its final declaration welcomed the 

achievement of the South Pacific nuclear free 

zone treaty ‘as consistent with Article VII of the 

NPT’. | draw attention also to the communique’ 

issued by 46 Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 

ment following their meeting in the Bahamas in 

October 1985 which welcomed the treaty as ‘an 

important step in global and regional efforts to 

prevent nuclear proliferation’. The treaty express- 
es the strong community of interests which 
members of the South Pacific Forum share in 
environmental and security matters and reflects 
the deeply felt and long-standing concerns in our 
region about nuclear testing, the ocean dumping 
of nuclear waste, and the horizontal proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. It commits the parties to 
important obligations in those areas. It also 
reflects, in the words of the preamble, the 
determination of the people of the South Pacific 

‘that the bounty and beauty of the land and the sea 

in their region shall remain the heritage of their 

peoples and their descendants in perpetuity to be 
enjoyed by all in peace’. 

At the same time the treaty does not seek to 
undermine the factors that have created and 
sustained the very favourable security environ- 
ment which the South Pacific enjoys. It does not in 
any way conflict with Australia’s defence arrange- 
ments, notably ANSU. It does not run counter to 
our support for stable nuclear deterrence. It does 
not impede in any way our ability to co-operate 
militarily with our allies. The same is true of this 
Bill. On the contrary, it seeks to build on those 
factors by, for example, the provisions against 
nuclear weapons which will help to ensure that 
the South Pacific, unlike other parts of the world, 
does not in the future become a theatre for nuclear 
confrontation. 

| turn to two important aspects of the treaty: the 
boundaries of the zone and its title. Forum 
governments, in developing the zone, considered 
two approaches: 

è an incomplete ‘patchwork’ approach, with the 
zone confined to the territories of countries 
which adhere to the treaty; l 

è a ‘diagrammatic’ approach, with a boundary 
line circumscribing the Forum countries as well 
as large areas of the high seas. 

Forum governments strongly preferred the di- 
agrammatic approach since it was easier to 
visualise and clearly identifies the region to which 
the zone was intended to apply. They set the 
boundaries of the zone in the east, to abut on the 
existing nuclear weapons free zone in Latin 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No, 10, October 1985, 
page 946. 
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America; in the south, to abut on the completely 
demilitarised zone established by the Antarctic 
Treaty; in the north, to follow the equator but with 
some humps to accommodate the Exclusive Eco- 
nomic Zones of Papua New Guinea, Kiribati and 
Nauru; and, in the west, to run along the outer 
limit of the Australian territorial sea. Australia’s 
external territories in the Indian Ocean are also 
covered by the provisions of the treaty of Raroton- 
ga; but our Antarctic territories are not, since they 
have long been subject to the Antarctic Treaty. 
Greater detail on the negotiating history of the 
boundaries of the zone and other aspects of the 
Rarotonga treaty is to be found in the report by the 
chair of the working group of South Pacific Forum 
officials. The report is germane in interpreting the 
treaty and bears on this legislation. 

Even though Forum governments choose the 
diagrammatic approach, | stress that Forum mem- 
bers, like all other countries, are able to agree on 
provisions affecting the actions of other States, 
only in relation to their own territories and, to a 
much more limited extent, in areas of jurisdiction 
outside their territory. Beyond that, Forum mem- 
bers can only undertake treaty obligations in 
relation to their own actions, and actions on their 
own ships and aircraft. The treaty does not seek to 
mislead or create false expectations by pretending 
to legislate in disregard of these constraints. 
Neither does the Bill now before us. 

| refer also to the title of the treaty and, in 
particular, to the appropriateness of the term 
‘nuclear free’. Clearly it is beyond the legal power 
and practical capability of Forum governments, 
including the powers and capabilities of the 
Australian Government, to exclude all things 
nuclear from the zone. Moreover, whatever 
Forum governments sought to do within this zone, 
it would remain part of a world in which nuclear 
weapons exist and the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy and materials is widespread. | draw the 
attention of honourable members, in this connec- 
tion, to the term ‘nuclear weapon free zone’, 
which has long been established in United 
Nations and other international usage — for 
example, the Latin American and Antarctic zones 
which do not preclude transit or visits by ships. In 
the case of the treaty of Rarotonga, however, its 
key obligations go beyond those relating to 
nuclear weapons and encompass as well the 
dumping of nuclear waste and strong safeguards 
on the peaceful use of nuclear energy. It is for that 
reason and because no freedom is absolute that 
Forum governments concluded that the term 
‘nuclear free’ should appropriately form part of 
the title of the treaty and the zone. 

The Bill at hand gives effect to the provisions of 
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the treaty throughout the Commonwealth (of 
Australia), in all States and in every external 
Australian Territory. It extends to the Australian 
Antarctic Territories since Antarctica too is free 
from nuclear weapons by virtue of the Antarctic 
Treaty. 

I turn now to the specific clauses of the Bill and 
draw attention of honourable members to its 
interpretative provisions at Clause 4. Honourable 
members will see that in Clause 4 the term 
‘nuclear explosive device’ has the same meaning 
as it does in the treaty, namely, ‘any nuclear 
weapon or other explosive device capable of 
releasing nuclear energy, irrespective of the pur- 
pose for which it could be used. The term 
included such a weapon or device in unassem- 
bled and partly assembled forms, but does not 
include the means of transport or delivery of such 
a weapon or device if separate from and not an 
indivisible part of it’. 

I stress that the inclusion of delivery systems in 
the definition of a nuclear explosive device would 
have presented serious difficulties since such 
systems capable of being used for nuclear 
weapons are also capable of being used with 
conventional weapons and some such systems are 
used by at least some Forum members in their 
conventional defence forces. How, for example, is 
a meaningful distinction to be drawn between 
military aircraft which could be either conven- 
tionally or nuclear armed; or, for that matter, 
between rockets that can and do deliver non- 
nuclear or even civilian payloads but may also be 
used to deliver a nuclear warhead? On the other 
hand, the term ‘nuclear explosive device’ as 
defined in the treaty, and thus in this Bill, included 
so-called ‘peaceful’ nuclear explosive devices as 
well as nuclear weapons because, technically and 
in non-proliferation terms, it is impossible to 
distinguish between them. That is an important 
point of difference between the treaties of Raro- 
tonga and Tlatelolco since the latter seeks to make 
that distinction. 

| now turn to the specific prohibitions in the 
treaty of Rarotonga and the manner in which they 
are reflected in Part tl of the Bill before the House. 
The treaty includes an obligation on parties not to 
manufacture or otherwise acquire, possess or 
have control over any nuclear explosive device by 
any means anywhere inside or outside the South 
Pacific nuclear free zone. The Bill provides in its 
Clause 8 that the manufacture, production and 
acquisition of nuclear explosive devices is prohi- 
bited. In its Clause 9, it goes on to equally prohibit 
research and development for the purpose or 
directed towards the manufacture or production 
of a nuclear explosive device. And Clause 10 
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prohibits possession of or control over nuclear 
explosive devices. These three provisions thus 
give effect to Article 3(a) of the treaty. 


The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and the 
treaty of Rarotonga prohibit parties from having, 
among other things, control over nuclear explo- 
sives. In drafting the legislation and extending this 
prohibition to individuals it has been necessary to 
make provision to ensure that this prohibition was 
not interpreted in ways not intended by the 
treaties. Thus, for example, a visiting Head of State 
or senior military officer from one of the nuclear 
weapon States has ‘control’ over nuclear weapons 
and vehicles which carry them although these 
weapons may be as far away as on the other side 
of the planet. A visit by such a person to Australia 
is clearly not contrary to the treaties and the Bill 
explicitly provides that it is not a contravention of 
the Bill. It could also be maintained that some 
Australians have control over nuclear explosive 
devices if they are in a position to interrupt 
communications between foreign ships or aircraft 
which carry such weapons and their foreign 
command centres. 

The example which springs to mind ts an 
Australian employee at North West Cape where, 
the Minister for Defence (Mr Beazley) has ex- 
plained to us, Australia could intercept and 
prevent a message to fire a nuclear device 
despatched to, for example, the commander of a 
nuclear missile-capable submarine. Clearly, this is 
not what the prohibitions of the NPT and the 
treaty of Rarotonga on ‘control’ of nuclear explo- 
sives were intended to cover, and the Bill explicit- 
ly provides that any such ‘control’ would not be a 
contravention of the legislation. 


The treaty, in its Article 5, requires parties to 
prevent the stationing of any nuclear device in 
their territory. The definition of ‘stationing’ con- 
tained in the treaty also applies to the legislation, 
It draws from the definition of stationing in the 
Latin American Treaty: that Treaty says that 
stationing means stockpiling or storage of nuclear 
explosives or their installation or deployment. 
Deployment of a nuclear explosive weapon in 
normal usage means that it is set out ready for 
combat. This definition of stationing was thought 
to be sufficient for the Latin American Treaty but 
the Forum Working Group which drafted the 
treaty of Rarotonga wanted to make doubly sure 
that it had a fully comprehensive definition of 
stationing. It, therefore, added the concepts of 
emplantation or emplacement which come from 
the Seabed Arms Control Treaty of 1971. 


To ensure that the prohibition on stationing is 
all-inclusive, the drafters of the treaty of Rarotonga 
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added to these internationally established con- 
cepts a reference to transportation on land or 
inland waters, so that there could be no possible 
circumvention of the prohibition through the 
deployment of nuclear explosives on mobile 
platforms. 

Some may claim an inconsistency here with the 
fact that the treaty of Rarotonga explicitly recog- 
nises the rights of parties to permit foreign ships 
and aircraft to visit their ports and airfields, to 
allow foreign aircraft to overfly their territory and 
to allow foreign ships to navigate in their territorial 
seas, over and beyond the rights of navigation 
which they already have under international law 
and which could obviously not have been 
abridged by the treaty. A similar understanding 
was registered in connection with the Latin 
American Treaty. 

This is not an inconsistency but reflection of a 
deliberate intention to make clear the distinction 
between the stationing of nuclear weapons by the 
parties to the treaty themselves or by others on 
their territory and each party’s sovereign right to 
continue collective security arrangements with 
external powers. In the course of Australia’s 
defence co-operation with the United States and 
the United Kingdom it may happen, for example, 
that nuclear weapons are temporarily present in 
Australian waters and ports by virtue of visits by 
those countries naval ships. 

Thus, the treaty of Rarotonga and the present 
legislation which gives effect to it, in no way 
impede Australia’s ability to maintain military 
co-operation and exchanges with its allies and 
friends and particularly with the United States 
under ANZUS. We can continue to receive visits 
by United States ships and aircraft to our ports and 
airfields. United States aircraft can transit our air 
space and our waters. United States ships and 
aircraft can participate in exercises in Australia 
and its territorial waters. Allied and friendly 
warships can go into dry dock in Australia. All this 
is permissible under the treaty and under the 
proposed legislation because it does not constitute 
stationing. 

The treaty definition or stationing and Article 
15 (2) of the treaty of Rarotonga make this clear 
and it is reflected in Clause 15 of the Bill. Clause 
12 of the Bill prohibits the testing of nuclear 
explosive devices by rendering it an offence for 
any person to undertake or carry out a test of such 
a device. Following the text of the treaty, the Bill 
in Clause 13 prohibits any person from doing ‘any 
act or thing to facilitate the manufacture, produc- 
tion, acquisition or testing by any person (includ- 
ing a foreign country) of a nuclear explosive 
device whether in or outside Australia’. This gives 
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effect to the treaty obligation not to ‘assist or 
encourage’ these activities. 

The concept of facilitation was extensively 
discussed by the working group of officials which 
drafted the treaty. The prohibition is clearly 
against taking action to facilitate. This means 
action deliberately directed at the prohibited 
activities, not action undertaken for other pur- 
poses which can have the unintended effect of 
facilitating. 

For example, Australia and several other Forum 
countries regularly broadcast meteorological in- 
formation which may be useful to the French 
authorities in deciding on the timing of nuclear 
tests at Moruroa. Clearly, the treaty does not 
require Australia or other Forum countries to 
cease broadcasting meteorological information. 
Equally clearly, it would require us to refuse 
refuelling facilities for foreign military aircraft 
primary engaged in supporting a nuclear testing 
program. The prohibition on facilitating the pro- 
duction of nuclear explosive devices does not in 
any way interfere with Australia’s ability to 
support stable nuclear deterrence. This fact is 
explicitly recorded in the report of the Working 
Group. 

But, equally clearly, the prohibition on facilitat- 
ing the manufacture or production of nuclear 
explosive devices by any country means that 
Australian uranium cannot be exported for use in 
clear explosives. That would contrary to the treaty 
of Rarotonga and it would contrary to the legisla- 
tion | now propose. It has been the policy of 
successive Australian Governments, since 1977 in 
fact that Australian uranium should only be 
exported under conditions which give grounds for 
confidence that it will not be diverted into the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons or so-called 
peaceful nuclear explosives. The treaty of Raro- 
tonga makes this a binding legal international 
obligation. The Bill now before the House renders 
it a matter of Australian law. 

On safeguards to ensure the peaceful use of 
nuclear material, | simply note here that provision 
for imposing and maintaining such safeguards, 
pursuant to Australia’s obligations under Articles 4 
and 8 of, and Annex 2 to, the treaty of Rarotonga, 
is made in the Nuclear Non-Proliferation (Safe- 
guards) Act 1986 shortly to be introduced into the 
Senate. Similarly, provision for the prevention of 
the dumping at sea of radioactive waste and other 
radioactive matter, pursuant to Australia’s obliga- 
tions under Article 7 of the treaty, is made in the 
Environment Protection (Sea Dumping) Act 1981 
through the amendments recently tabled by my 
colleague the Minister for Arts, Heritage and the 
Environment (Mr Cohen). 
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That legislation also includes provisions against 
aiding and abetting activities which it prohibits, 
thereby giving effect to the treaty prohibition on 
facilitating dumping. The Bill provides approp- 
riately severe penalties, including up to 20 years 
imprisonment, for offences committed under Part 
ll relating to the treaty prohibitions. In view of the 
severity of these sentences the Attorney-General’s 
consent will be necessary to institute any proceed- 
ings against individuals or corporations under Part 
ll. Lesser penalties are imposed for offences under 
Parts IV and V relating to inspections, investiga- 
tions into possible breaches of the legislation and 
hearings in camera. The Crown will be bound by 
the Act although it will not be liable to prosecu- 
tions for offences under it. 

The treaty makes provision for special inspec- 
tions in the event of an alleged breach of the 
Treaty by a party to it. These inspections are to be 
carried out by international inspectors appointed 
by the consultative committee established by the 
treaty and on the basis of a directive given to them 
by the committee. These inspectors, referred to as 
treaty inspectors in the Bill, will be subject only to 
the direction of the Consultative Committee. 

Nevertheless, to ensure that the Australian 
Government can comply with its treaty obliga- 
tions and take all appropriate steps to facilitate 
any such inspection in Australia, the Bill gives 
treaty inspectors appropriate powers under Au- 
stralian law to enable them to carry out their 
inspections. In addition, the Minister may appoint 
authorised officers to accompany treaty inspec- 
tors, with powers under the Act to facilitate treaty 
inspections, and may call upon inspectors from 
the Australian Safeguards Office (ASO) to assist 
the authorised officers and treaty inspectors in 
their work. It would be the ASO inspector who 
would secure warrants, if these were needed, for 
the treaty inspection. 

| should add that the treaty expressly permits 
host governments to appoint representatives to 
accompany treaty inspectors while in the country. 
Regulations conferring privileges and immunities 
on treaty inspectors, as required by the treaty, will 
be made under appropriate existing legislation in 
due course. The inspectors from ASO, in addition 
to their role in assisting treaty inspections, are also 
given such powers as are necessary for them to 
investigate possible breaches of the legislation. 
These powers are substantially the same as those 
accorded inspectors under the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation (Safeguards) Bill 1986. 

May | reassure honourable members that this 
legislation will involve no financial expenditure 
on the part of the Government. The Australian 
Safeguards Office is already fully competent to 
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discharge the tasks required of its inspectors under 
this Bill. 

| conclude by stressing that this Bill is not 
simply a legal instrument to give effect to Austra- 
la's obligations under the South Pacific nuclear 
free zone treaty. It is not simply an expression of 
the desire of the Australian people and of this 
Government to do whatever can be done to 
strengthen the peace and security of this nation, It 
is an expression of the urgent need for Australia to 
make the fullest practical contribution, within our 
means, to reduce for all humankind the risk of 
nuclear war. 

The Government cannot emphasise the point 
heavily enough that nuclear weapons, deployed 
in global defence systems for more than a 
generation, will not disappear overnight. The 
nuclear powers have made it clear that they will 
not disarm unilaterally or easily. The Government 
recognises that success in arms control and 
disarmament will be won, not by grand and 
satisfying gesture, but by painstaking and often 
tedious work. | instance the consistent effort that 
the Government and its officers have devoted to 
encouraging a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean, 
establishing a network of seismic monitoring 
facilities in Australia as part of a worldwide system 
to monitor a ban on nuclear testing, negotiating 
arrangements to keep the arms race from outer 
space and, most importantly, taking the initiative 
towards a comprehensive and verifiable ban on 
nuclear testing. The Government is proud to 
include the South Pacific free zone among these 
initiatives. | commend the measure to the House. 


Middle East: situation in Lebanon 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 june: 


Mr Leo McLeay — Has the Foreign Minister's 
attention been drawn to the fact that today is the 
fourth anniversary of the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon, and that Lebanon remains torn by civil 
war and Israeli forces remain in a self-proclaimed 
security zone in the south of the country? Has he 
been informed that the Government of Lebanon 
has proclaimed 6 June South Lebanon Day, to 
draw to the attention of the world the tragic plight 
of the people of Lebanon, and in particular those 
in the south of the country? Is the Foreign Minister 
aware of the proclamation of South Lebanon Day 
and does he remain saddened, as | am, by the 
tragedy which has for so long affected Lebanon 
and its people? 

Mr Hayden — | am both aware of the proc- 
lamation of South Lebanon Day and saddened by 
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the situation affecting the Lebanese people. The 
Lebanese Ambassador has advised my Depart- 
ment of South Lebanon Day, and | understand a 
delegation from the Australian Lebanese com- 
munity is visiting Canberra today for discussions 
with the Lebanese Embassy and with some of our 
colleagues on both sides of the House. 

The Government remains gravely concerned at 
the violence which continues to erupt in various 
areas of Lebanon, and the problems which 
confront the Government of Lebanon in bringing 
about the peaceful resumption of government 
authority over all of Lebanon. It is the belief of the 
Government that all external interference in Leba- 
non’s internal affairs should cease and that all 
foreign forces in Lebanon should withdraw, ex- 
cept those there at the request of the Government 
of Lebanon. 

The Australian Government is not a party 
principal to efforts to promote a solution to the 
awful problems affecting Lebanon. It has, howev- 
er, urged all parties involved to exercise max- 
imum restraint and to enter into negotiations 
aimed at national reconciliation and a peaceful 
settlement to outstanding problems. In keeping 
with our concern and our membership of the 
Security Council, Australia has played an active 
role in the deliberations of the Security Council on 
Lebanon, 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
visits by warships 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 5 June: 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Defence. | ask: has the Minister seen recent 
reports in the Australian newspaper stating on the 
one hand that United States officials are claiming 
that the Hawke Government has been discourag- 
ing United States warship visits to Australia, and 
on the other hand the statement by a senior 
Pentagon official that the United States wants 
more warship visits to Australia and the South 
Pacific ‘If they will accept us?’ As | come from 
Western Australia which gets around two-thirds of 
United States warship visits to this country can the 
Minister say whether we will get fewer warships in 
the future or whether we are going to accede to 
the demands from the Pentagon and get more? 
Finally, may | ask the Minister whether he knows 
why the United States is increasing its warship 
activity in the Indian Ocean and wants more port 
calls to Australia when its own Department of 
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Defense publication entitled Soviet Military Pow- 
er concedes that the Soviet naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean actually has decreased in the last 
few years? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am aware of the 
newspaper articles to which Senator Vallentine 


referred. They were written by Peter Samuel. Mr - 


Richard Armitage, the Assistant Secretary for 
Defense in the United States, has told Australian 
officials that he said nothing of the sort repre- 
sented by Peter Samuel in the article. Moreover, 
Mr Armitage has advised the Australian Govern- 
ment that he had checked and that no one else 
with any authority to speak on these matters had 
given Samuel advice of the sort he claimed to 
have had from the Pentagon. | repeat that Mr 
Armitage has advised the Australian Government 
that the Samuel article was incorrect in every 
particular and misleading. He further said that, as 
we would know, there had been no request from 
the Australian side for the reduction of ship visits 
and nor was any consideration being given to any 
such reduction. | add further, on behalf of the 
Minister for Defence, that the pattern and frequen- 
cy of visits is primarily a function of operational 
factors. The Australian Government must, of 
course, individually approve each request for a 
foreign warship to visit its ports. As Mr Beazley 
said on 11 October last year, Australia and the 
United States are examining options for increasing 
the spread of United States ship visits to Australia 
— a proposal which the United States supports. 
The implementation of this proposal will, of 
course, be influenced by operational factors. 
There is no increasing trend in the United States of 
America warship activity in the Indian Ocean. 


Australia-PNG aid arrangements 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 June: 


Senator Alston — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Has the Minister’s attention been drawn to 
a report in today’s Australian suggesting that wide 
differences have emerged between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea over the future of aid arrange- 
ments? The report suggests that Australian officials 
are more interested in supplying Australian aid for 
big high profile projects such as bridges and roads 
rather than meeting Papua New Guinea’s request 
for widespread technical assistance. Is this the 
Government's real position? Does the Govern- 
ment acknowledge that village-based agricultural 
development, primary health care schemes and 
technical training assistance are more necessary 
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and desirable than grandstanding infrastructure 
programs which are likely to exacerbate the 
chronic urbanisation problems already besetting 
Port Moresby and Lae? 

Senator Gareth Evans —- There is no fun- 
damental difference of opinion between Australia 
and Papua New Guinea on the present aid 
arrangements. | can speak with, | suppose, some 
personal insight on that matter since | was up 
there for 10 days just a couple of weeks ago. There 
are some teething problems associated with the 
transitional phase we are in with the Australian 
aid budget, this year being the first year in which a 
substantial slice of Australian aid moneys are to be 
made available on a tied basis rather than being 
by way of general revenue support. That means 
that there must be some quite extended discus- 
sions about the most efficient way in which such 
tied aid can be delivered and the most appropriate 
specific projects for the allocation of such aid. The 
focus has been on technical assistance and 
infrastructure support of a kind that can be 
effectively utilised to build more effective institu- 
tional and working arrangements in that country 
for the future, rather than just one-off projects 
which might have their own utility but will not 
operate in any more constructive or larger term 
sense. 

| will seek further information on the specifics of 
Senator Alston’s question and see whether the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs wants to add anything 
to my answer. Basically, the position is that there 
is no particular difficulty in the present stage of the 
aid negotiations. It is just a matter of both sides 
agreeing to an acceptable set of projects which 
will meet the kinds of longer term aspirations to 
which | have referred. 


South African Defence Campaign of 
Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 6 june: 


Senator Childs — Has the Minister representing 
the Special Minister of State seen the article in 
today’s Sydney Daily Telegraph entitled ‘White 
terrorism down under?’ The article states: 

Ultra right wing reactionaries, who champion the 

extreme elements of South African white rule, are 

slowly but surely gathering influence in Australia’s 
political underground. 

The article links the South African Defence 
Campaign of Australia (SADCA) with two recent 
violent attacks on an African restaurant in Glebe, 
Sydney, and mentions four other incidents of 
racist violence with which this group may be 
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linked. Can the Minister detail any information he 
has on the activities of members of SADCA? Is 
there any evidence of a link between the Sydney 
based group SADCA and the rise of neo-Nazi 
groups in South Africa? Are any of the members of 
SADCA newly arrived from South Africa, Austra- 
lian citizens, or citizens of other countries? What 
is the Government able to do to control the 
activities of these neo-Nazi groups? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am not in a position 
to give any specific information on SADCA. | will 
see what the Minister is able to offer in due course 
about that group. But | do have a brief which | 
think is relevant on the action being taken to 
ensure that Australians are protected from all 
forms of terrorism and politically motivated vio- 
lence. The situation is this: although Australia has 
so far been relatively free from international 
terrorism, it has in recent years made extensive 
preparations to counter terrorist threats. For exam- 
ple, a national counter terrorist capability has 
been developed through co-operation between 
the Federal and State Governments. This has 
included the provision of special equipment and 
training — at a cost of $8.2 million to the Federal 
Government since 1980 — for all police forces. 
These forces now have elements with a special 
counter terrorist capability. 

A national anti-terrorist plan has been prepared 
to ensure a co-ordinated response to an incident 
and to provide for effective crisis management. 
These arrangements are regularly tested in exer- 
cise programs. The Australian Defence Force has 
detailed plans for the provision of aid to the civil 
power. Australia has a well developed intelli- 
gence exchange system with many other countries 
on the subject of terrorism. The Government is 
co-ordinating a program for the protection from 
terrorism of installations of national economic 
importance, including off-shore oil rigs and mat- 
ters of that kind. Finally, Australia has ratified 
several international conventions on terrorism, 
including aircraft hijacking, and has expressed 
support for various other international proposals. 

Recently the Government decided to undertake 
a review of all counter-terrorism capabilities to 
ensure their continuing efficacy and effectiveness. 
That review will develop options for an appropri- 
ate division of responsibilities between the Feder- 
al Government, the States and the Northern 
Territory, as well as options for funding the 
continuing development of the national counter- 
terrorism capability. The review is taking into 
account the relatively unpredictable nature of 
terrorist activity, the legal responsibilities and 
international obligations of the Government in 
countering terrorism and the responsibilities of the 
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Australian States for the maintenance of order and 
for breaches of criminal law within their bound- 
aries. The review will embrace aviation security in 
general, including the adequacy of anti-terrorism 
measures at airports. | repeat that | am not in a 
position to respond specifically to the allegation 
about potential scope for white terrorism in 
Australia. That allegation would be alarming 
should it be well founded. | will seek such further 
information as can be put on the public record 
about that. 


U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative 
program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 6 June: 


Senator McIntosh — Has the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs been drawn to the article in today’s 
Australian Financial Review reporting on Caspar 
Weinberger’s comments in relation to Australian 
participation in the Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI)? Does the Government consider it appropri- 
ate for an alliance to encourage Australian indus- 
try to participate in such activities in view of the 
Government's express wishes? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have seen the 
remarks attributed to Mr Weinberger in the article 
to which Senator Mcintosh refers. The Govern- 
ment’s position remains as set out by the Minister 
for Defence on 8 April. The Australian Govern- 
ment does not endorse the SDI concept and, as a 
result, will not be entering into negotiations of any 
sort to establish an umbrella agreement of this 
kind for SDI research. This will preclude Austra- 
lian participation in research funded under the 
SDI program. The United States Government is 
aware of the Australian Government's position, 
both on SDI as a whole and on Mr Weinberger’s 
invitation, to enter negotiations on an umbrella 
agreement. Cabinet will consider how best to 
handle any remaining areas of uncertainty which 
may arise, but that consideration will strictly 
conform to the basic policies outlined by the 
Minister for Defence on that occasion. 


Human rights in Zimbabwe: arrest of 
the Chairman of the Catholic 
Commission for Justice and Peace 

The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 6 June: 


Senator Tate — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs. Is the Government aware of the arrest by 
Zimbabwe authorities of the Chairman of the 
Catholic Commission for Justice and Peace in 
Zimbabwe? If so, what action has the Government 
taken on this issue? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Our High Commission 
in Harare has reported that Mr Mike Auret, 
Chairman of the Catholic Commission for Justice 
and Peace in Zimbabwe, was detained yesterday, 
5 June. Our High Commission currently is making 
inquiries to clarify the exact details of the situa- 
tion, including the reasons for Mr Auret’s deten- 
tion. Mr Auret is well known in the human rights 
area and is considered to be a person of the 
highest integrity. Both he and the Commission 
have worked for many years in the interests of the 
people of Zimbabwe and, in particular, to further 
the respect for human rights in that country. The 
Australian Government is concerned that a lead- 
ing human rights activist such as Mr Auret has 
been detained. The High Commissioner already 
has expressed Australian concern to the Minister 
of State (Security) and the Permanent Secretary of 
Home Affairs Ministry and will be making further 
representations to other appropriate Ministers and 
officials. 


Nuclear targets in Australia: defence 
against attack 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 6 June: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 16 April 
1985: 


(1) Is the Minister for Defence aware of the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and Defence, tabled on 24 November 1981, 
entitled Threats to Australia’s Security: Their 
Nature and Probability, which concluded, inter 
alia, that: 

_ itwould be prudent for Australian defence planners to 
assume that the joint facilities at North West Cape, 
Pine Gap and Nurrungar are on the Soviet target list 
and might be attacked in the course of a nuclear 
conflict between the two superpowers. In other 
words, there is a finite risk that one or all of the 
facilities would be attacked during a Soviet-United 
States war that involved their nuclear strategic forces 
(p. 19). 


(2) Is the Minister aware of studies which 
suggest that under some circumstances (e.g. a one 
megaton ground burst at a time of south easterly 
winds) a nuclear attack on Pine Gap would kill 
most of the people in the Alice Springs area in the 
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absence of civil defence preparations; if so, what 
civil defence measures (such as evacuation plans 
or fallout shelter plans): 


(a) have been prepared; or 
(b) are in the process of being prepared in order 
to protect the people of Alice Springs and 
surrounding areas from this eventuality. 
(3) Is the Minister aware of studies which 
suggest that under some circumstances (e.g. a one 
megaton ground burst at a time of north-westerly 
winds) a nuclear attack on Nurrungar could kill 
perhaps more than 10000 people in the Port 
Augusta, Whyalla and Port Pirie area and cause 
perhaps another 100 000 people to suffer various 
forms of radiation illness and damage; if so, what 
civil defence measures (such as evacuation plans 
or fallout shelter plans): 


(a) have been prepared; or 

(b) are in the process of being prepared in order 
to protect the people of Port Augusta, 
Whyalla, Port Pirie and surrounding areas 
from this eventuality. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 


(1} Yes. However, our intelligence and defence 
authorities have for many years assessed the risk 
of nuclear war as remote and improbable, pro- 
vided that effective deterrence is maintained. As 
the Prime Minister said in his statement on the 
joint facilities on 6 June 1984," Australia’s hosting 
of the joint defence facilities at Nurrungar and 
Pine Gap contributes to the effectiveness of 
deterrence. 


(2) and (3) | am not aware of any detailed 
studies which support the conclusions mentioned 
in these questions, although | am aware that 
certain broad judgments have been made to that 
effect. Those judgments, and the scenarios men- 
tioned in the honourable member's question, do 
not provide an adequate basis for civil defence 
planning against the risk of nuclear attack on the 
joint defence facilities. For example, | would note 
that because the Joint Defence Space Research 
Facility (DSRF) at Pine Gap lies some 18km to the 
south-west of Alice Springs, the fallout from a one 
megaton ground burst at Pine Gap at a time of 
south easterly winds would not be carried towards 
that community; the consequences postulated 
would not, therefore, appear credible. Furth- 
ermore, the suggested scale of fatalities in the Port 
Augusta, Whyalla and Port Pirie area could only 





t See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 
614. 
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occur if people chose to stay in contaminated 
areas there for several days; this is not a realistic 
assumption to make. 

The Department of Defence is reviewing the 
need for civil defence measures to protect the 
communities situated near the joint defence facili- 
ties. This work is intended to provide a basis for 
discussions which the Natural Disasters Organisa- 
tion might hold with State and Territory emergen- 
cy services organisations, aimed at establishing 
the need for further precautionary civil defence 
planning work to be carried out in this area. 


Chemical and biological warfare: 
stockpiles of weapons 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 June: 


Senator Gareth Evans — | was asked by Senator 
Sir John Carrick on 6 June a question about 
chemical weapons. | have a long and, | hope, 
informative answer which I seek leave to incorpo- 
rate in Hansard on that basis. The answer read as 
follows: 


Senator Sir John Carrick’s question raised a 
number of issues and | will deal with each in turn. 


2. tt is accepted by Western countries, includ- 
ing Australia, on the basis of sensitive intelligence 
information about which it would not be 
appropriate for me to comment further, that the 
Soviet Union possesses substantial stocks of che- 
mical weapons. Estimates of the size of the Soviet 
chemical weapons stockpile vary, but all indicate 
that it is considerably larger than NATO’s. To the 
Government's knowledge the Soviet Union has 
never formally admitted possessing chemical 
weapons and on one occasion recently a Soviet 
spokesman, Major General Kuntsevich, actually 
denied it. The Government is not in a position to 
confirm reports that the Soviet Union has stock- 
piled biological weapons although Soviet activi- 
ties in this area remain a cause for concern. 


3. Moreover, it is correct that the United States 
halted production of chemical weapons in 1969 
and destroyed its stocks of biological weapons in 
the early 1970s. The United Kingdom also des- 
troyed its stocks of chemical weapons around the 
same time. The Government is not aware of any 
matching response by the Soviet Union. 


4. The Government agrees that there is a 
substantial imbalance in the chemical warfare 
capabilities of NATO and the Warsaw Pact and 
that this is a cause for serious concern. The 
~ Government is also concerned about chemical 
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weapon capabilities of other countries. As indi- 
cated recently in answers to a number of ques- 
tions on notice on this subject, the stockpiling and 
development of chemical weapons, and training 
in chemical warfare, are not constrained under 
existing international agreements. 


5. This is why there is an urgent need for the 
conclusion of a comprehensive convention which 
would ban the production, stockpiling and use of 
all chemical weapons and which would require 
the destruction of all existing stocks of chemical 
weapons and their production facilities, together 
with international monitoring against hidden pro- 
duction or stocks of chemical weapons. 


6. Senator Sir John Carrick asks the Govern- 
ment to make its concerns on these issues known 
to the Australian public and to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact the Government has 
frequently expressed its views on these matters 
publicly and pursued them in official communica- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 


7. Moreover, the Government has, in addition, 
greatly expanded Australia’s involvement in 
efforts to resist the spread of chemical weapons, 
and to conclude the convention, to the point 
where foreign commentators have spoken of 
‘Australia’s leadership’ in this area. 


8. Measures taken by the Government since 
March 1983 include: 
(i) increased priority and diplomatic re- 
sources for work against chemical 
weapons; 


additional man power and equipment 
costing nearly $400 000 for the Defence 
Department's Materials Research Labor- 
atories (MRL) which provides technical 
support for Australian efforts in this field; 


oasa” 


(ii 


üii) designation of MRL as an analytical centre 
available to the UN Secretary-General for 
investigation of evidence of chemical 
warfare; 


(iv) participation of an Australian expert in the 
1984 and 1986 UN Secretary-General’s 
on site investigations which confirmed 
iraq's use of chemical weapons in the 
Gulf war; 


(v) introduction of export controls on che- 
micals capable of being used for the 
manufacture of chemical weapons; 


(vi) convening consultations among 18 coun- 
tries aimed at improving the effectiveness 
of such controls; 


(vii) increased participation in the chemical 
weapons negotiating in the Conference 
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on Disarmament in Geneva, with Austra- 
lia currently sharing one of three working 
groups; 

(viii) in co-operation with an Australian che- 


mical company, testing procedures for the | 


inspection of the civilian chemical indus- 
try to guard against clandestine produc- 
tion of chemical weapons and to assist the 
development of such procedures for the 
convention; and 

(ix) co-sponsorship of resolutions in the Un- 
ited Nations General Assembly and prom- 
otion of statements on the subject in the 
Security Council. 


Dr Kurt Waldheim: alleged 
involvement in wartime atrocities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 june: 


Senator Jones — | ask the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs: has his attention been drawn to a 
recent report that states: ‘Waldheim’s victory 
sparks Israeli outrage’? The report further states 
that the election of Dr Waldheim, former 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, as Presi- 
dent of Austria has caused a wave of indignation 
across Europe and that Israel has recalled its 
Ambassador from Austria. In light of these reports, 
what information is available to the Australian 
Government? Depending on the information 
available, is any action pending by the Govern- 
ment in light of the reaction from countries around 
the world to the alleged claims that Dr Waldheim 
was involved in criminal wartime atrocities while 
he was a member of the German Army during 
World War Hl? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As honourable sena- 
tors will know, the former United Nations 
Secretary-General, Dr Kurt Waldheim, was 
elected to the presidency of Austria, with which 
country Australia has warm and friendly relations, 
by an absolute majority of 53.9 per cent in the 8 
June presidential election run-off. A total of 87.3 
per cent of eligible voters cast a vote in what was 
clearly a democratically held election. The inau- 
guration is expected to be held early in July. The 
Government is aware of the reports mentioned in 
Senator Jones’s question. The allegations on 
which they are based have not yet, however, been 
tested under any legal process. At this point the 
Australian Government has no further information 
regarding the allegations to which the honourable 
senator refers. Accordingly, we have no further 
comment to make on the allegations in question. 
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Human rights in Zimbabwe: arrest of 
the Chairman of the Catholic 
Commission for Justice and Peace 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 10 June: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Further to my reply in 
the Senate on 6 June to a question asked by 
Senator Tate concerning the detention of the 
Chairman of the Catholic Commission for Justice 
and Peace in Zimbabwe, | think it appropriate to 
complete the record by informing the Senate that 
Mr Auret was released from detention on the 
evening of 5 June on the instructions of Prime 
Minister Mugabe. | understand that release was 
without charges or conditions. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty Bill 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 June: 


Senator Tate — The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs will be aware of the content of the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill which is 
currently before the House of Representatives. 
Can the Minister inform the Senate of the impact 
which the renunciation of the nuclear weapons 
option by Australia, as embodied in the Bill, will 
have on the prospects for peace in our region? 
Will the Minister indicate whether the Bill will be 
readily obtainable at a low price and insufficient 
numbers to allow the widest possible community 
discussion over the winter recess? Will the Foreign 
Minister’s speech on the Bill also be widely 
available so that those in the community with a 
keen interest in the debate may have the benefit of 
his remarks on the content of that Bill? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill is intended to give 
effect to obligations that Australia will have as a 
party to the South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty, 
the treaty of Rarotonga. That treaty contains 
important and substantive provisions regarding 
the acquisition, testing and stationing of nuclear 
explosive devices and the dumping at sea of 
nuclear waste. It also contains provisions con- 
cerning safeguards on peaceful nuclear activities 
and a control system to provide confidence in 
compliance with the provisions of the treaty. The 
renunciation of nuclear weapons by Australia, 
within the context of that treaty and the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, can 
only strengthen the security of this country and of 
the South Pacific region. As the Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, said when introduc- 
ing the Bill, the treaty is widely recognised around 
the world as a significant measure. It has been 
welcomed by the international community, espe- 
cially at a time when the world has little to point 
to by way of progress on arms control and 
disarmament. At the same time the treaty does not 
seek to undermine the factors that have created 
and sustained the very favourable security en- 
vironment which the South Pacific enjoys. It does 
not in any way conflict with Australia’s defence 
arrangements, notably ANZUS. It does not im- 
pede in any way our ability to co-operate militari- 
ly with our allies. On the contrary, it seeks to build 
on those factors by, for example, the provisions 
against nuclear weapons, which will help to 
ensure that the South Pacific, unlike other parts of 
the world, does not in the future become a theatre 
for nuclear confrontation. 

The Bill is available to the public through 
normal parliamentary and government outlets, 
especially the Commonwealth Government Book- 
shops in the capital cities. | am advised that the 
treaty Bill is available for $2.50 and the explana- 
tory memorandum accompanying it for $1.1 hope 
that many interested Australians will take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to inform themselves of its 
content. | certainly commend it to the widest 
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possible community discussion. Similarly, | com- 
mend to people the Foreign Minister’s speech on 
the SPNFZ Bill for the illumination it provides on 
the objectives of the treaty and on the Govern- 
ment’s implementing legislation for it. If honour- 
able senators encounter difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient copies of the Bill and the speech for 
distribution, | suggest that they contact parliamen- 
tary officers. 


Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 June: 


Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing 
the Attorney-General, upon notice, on 5 Decem- 
ber 1985: 

(1) Has the Attorney-General’s Department 
been asked to provide information or advice to the 
authorities on Norfolk Island, the Department of 
Territories, the Australian Federal Police or Au- 
stralian intelligence organisations in relation to 
the stay of the yacht Ouvea at Norfolk Island after 
its return from New Zealand; if so, when did this 
occur, who sought the advice or information, and 
what was the subject matter of the request or 
requests. 

(2) What was the advice or information pro- 
vided, and on what factual material was it based, 
in general terms. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) The authorities on Norfolk Island 
and the Department of Territories were given 
advice by the Attorney-General’s Department on 
15 and 16 July as to the basis on which extradition 
could be granted of fugitives in Norfolk Island to 
New Zealand. That advice was that a request for 
the extradition of a fugitive to New Zealand would 
be dealt with pursuant to Part II of the Extradition 
(Commonwealth Countries) Act 1966. Part III of 
that Act permits a warrant of arrest issued in New 
Zealand to be executed in Australia or one of 
Australia’s external territories such as Norfolk 
Island if that warrant is endorsed for execution by 
the Magistrate in Australia or one of Australia’s 
external territories. On 16 July 1985 three persons 
from the yacht Ouvea were detained on Norfolk 
Island for questioning pursuant to section 9 of the 
Police Offences Ordinance on suspicion of having 
committed an offence of having explosives in 
possession. Police investigations revealed that 
there were no explosives on board and the 
persons were then released. Close liaison was 
maintained at all relevant times with the New 
Zealand authorities. 
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French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 June: 


In response to the third French nuclear test on 
Moruroa Atoll in the month of May,' the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, today 
reaffirmed Australia’s strong opposition to French 
nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 

According to the New Zealand seismological 
station at Rarotonga an explosion estimated at 
approximately 20 kilotons occurred on 31 May. It 
followed earlier tests this year on 22 April, 7 and 
27 May. Mr Hayden emphasised that the Austra- 
lian Government fully shared the strong opposi- 
tion in the region to French nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific. 

Mr Hayden said that South Pacific nations were 
united in opposing nuclear tests in the region, a 
sentiment clearly reflected in the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone treaty. Australia had repeatedly 
urged France to reassess the balance of its interests 
in the South Pacific and, at the very least, take its 
nuclear test program home to metropolitan 
France. 

Mr Hayden reiterated that the Government 
attached a high priority to the early conclusion of 
a comprehensive test ban treaty. It protested 
against French tests specifically because France 
exported this activity to an area remote from 
metropolitan France. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 5, May 1986, page 
470. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — ACT 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 june: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the first grants by 
the Australian Government to individuals and 
organisations for International Year of Peace (IYP) 
projects in the ACT. 

Mr Hayden noted that the projects being 
planned in the ACT would examine important 
issues, from peace education to the nuclear arms 
race. 

Mr Hayden said that as the [YP approached the 
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half-way mark it was obvious that most of the 
Australian community took very seriously this 
particular United Nations-designated year. 

‘Australians across the nation are acknowledg- 
ing that the problems facing the world in 1986 
should be addressed not only by government but 
by individuals and community organisations’, he 
said. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Queensland | 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, en 2 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced further grants by 
the Australian Government to individuals and 
organisations for [YP projects in Queensland. 

Mr Hayden noted that with these grants, which 
amount to $10 640, a total of $50 000 has now 
been allocated to 34 non-government [YP projects 
in that State. 

Mr Hayden said that he was impressed by the 
volume and variety of projects representing the 
many different approaches to peace being 
adopted by the people throughout Queensland. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine: 
legislation to control nuclear 
material in Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 3 
June: 


The Government will tomorrow introduce leg- 
islation which will establish direct controls over 
the possession and transport of nuclear material in 
Australia. 

The Bill —- The Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
(Safeguards) Bill 1986 — is a companion piece to 
the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Bill, also to 
be introduced tomorrow, and completes the 
Government's package of four major nuclear 
measures (the other two are the Australian Nuc- 
lear Science and Technology Organisation (AN- 
STO) and Environment Protection (Sea Dumping) 
Bills now before Parliament). 

The Safeguards Bill will give effect to all of 
Australia’s international non-proliferation obliga- 
tions which require domestic legislation. These 
obligations arise under: 

è the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty; 
è Australia’s safeguards agreement with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA); 
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è Australia’s bilateral nuclear safeguards agree- 
ments with 10 other individual countries and 
Euratom; and 

@ the convention on the physical protection of 
nuclear material (not yet ratified). 

The Bill also gives the Australian Safeguards 
Office a legislative basis from which to administer 
Australia’s safeguards. Until now, the Australian 
Safeguards Office has been operating a system of 
accounting for nuclear material and other nuclear 
items within Australia without direct legislative 
backing. It has been relying on existing Customs 
legislation and co-operation from the holders of 
nuclear items (mainly the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission and mining companies) to 
exercise the necessary controls. 


Permit system 


The Bill establishes a system of permits for the 
possession and transport of nuclear material 
(defined, in the same way as in Australia’s 
safeguards agreement with the IAEA, to cover 
uranium, thorium and plutonium), and other 
physical items such as equipment and material 
used in nuclear reactors. The permit and related 
provisions also deal with the possession and 
communication of sensitive information about 
nuclear technology, in circumstances where that 
information is not already a matter of public 
record. 

The permits will be issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy who will have power to 
impose conditions governing all aspects of the 
possession of nuclear material and items. Exam- 
ples of common situations where permits would 
be required under the Bill include the possession 
of yellowcake by a mining company, the trucking 
of yellowcake from a mine to a port, the trans- 
portation of fuel rods to and from the Lucas 
Heights Research Establishment, and for depleted 
uranium used in the shielding of radiography 
cameras in hospitals and universities. 

Substantial penalties are provided for posses- 
sing or transporting nuclear material or associated 
items without a permit. 

The Bill also establishes a number of offences 
related to the criminal use of nuclear material 
such as stealing nuclear material and threatening 
to use nuclear material. 

Australia is required to establish these offences 
to be able to comply with the physical protection 
convention when it is ratified. 


Australian Safeguards Office 


The system of permits and accounting for 
nuclear material will be administered by the 
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Australian Safeguards Office. The Director of 
Safeguards is established as a statutory officer. At 
present the Office and its Director are part of the 
Department of Resources and Energy and have no 
statutory backing. 


Bill’s affect on users of nuclear material 


Because the nuclear materials to which the Bill 
applies are uranium, plutonium and thorium, the 
legislation will not affect users of radioisotopes 
used in medicine, industry and research. The 
Australian Atomic Energy Commission and its 
successor ANSTO, and the uranium mining com- 
panies, will be the bodies chiefly affected by the 
legislation. 

While the Australian Safeguards Office believes 
it has full information on nuclear material and 
associated items there may be some organisations 
in Australia having material or items in their 
possession which may fall within the definitions of 
the Bill. Such bodies should contact the Office 
promptly to ensure that they do not contravene 
the legislation when it comes into force. 


Australia-Italy: reciprocal health 
care agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 4 June: 


The Deputy Foreign Minister for Italy, Dr Bruno 
Corti, and the Australian Minister for Health, Dr 
Neal Blewett, today expressed their satisfaction on 
the finalisation of the administrative arrangement 
for the reciprocal health care agreement between 
Italy and Australia. The Ministers’ comments 
followed three days of detailed discussions be- 
tween technical delegations from Italy and from 
Australia concerning the reciprocal health care 
agreement and a possible bilateral agreement on 
scientific and technical co-operation in the health 
held. 

The reciprocal health care agreement was 
signed in Rome in January by Dr Blewett and his 
Italian counterpart, On. Constante Degan. The 
agreement will come into effect after ratification 
by the Italian Parliament which is expected later 
this year. 

The Minister also signed a memorandum of 
understanding between Italy and Australia relating 
to possible co-operation in the scientific and 
technical health field. The aims in this area will be 
to facilitate, encourage and stimulate research in 
the medical and public health fields through three 
agreed principal objectives: joint research, the 
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exchange of scientific information, and the ex- 
change of research workers. The Ministers indi- 
cated that they were hopeful that this matter could 
also be progressed quickly so that a future 
agreement could produce tangible results to the 
mutual benefit of both countries. 

Dr Corti and Dr Blewett added that recent 
initiatives in these areas demonstrated a streng- 
thening of the traditionally strong relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


Australian Bicentenary: national arts 
program 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 5 june: 


The Minister Assisting the Prime Minister for the 
Bicentennial, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced a 
$15 million national Bicentennial arts program for 
1988. 

Mr Cohen invited artists throughout Australia to 
participate in the program which he said was 
being planned to cover the full range of the visual 
and performing arts. 

‘As with all of the projects and events of the 
Bicentennial year, the Bicentennial arts program is 
intended to be enjoyed by all Australians and the 
many overseas visitors we are expecting to come 
here. From the way the Bicentennial arts program 
is shaping up, | would predict that it will be an 
outstanding year of arts and entertainment’, Mr 
Cohen said. 

Mr Cohen said a three-tiered program, to be 
finalised next year, would provide a showcase for 
the arts in Australia. At the same time, Australian 
arts would be displayed around the world. 

The three tiers of the program, designed to 
recognise and strengthen the important role of the 
arts in Australia’s cultural heritage and develop- 
ment would be: 

@ Arts Australia: this would bring special prog- 
rams and events by Australian artists to audi- 
ences throughout Australia. A number of spe- 
cial projects had already been commissioned 
ranging from opera and theatre to such projects 
as a limited edition of work from a poster 
collective. 

The National Director of the Bicentennial arts 
program, Mr Peter Sarah, would announce details 
of these commissionings soon. 

è Australia to the World: a program to present 
Australian performers and visual artists interna- 
tionally in festivals and seasons around the 
world in 1988. 
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è World to Australia: to enable some of the 
world’s leading performing and visual artists to 
contribute to Bicentennial projects and work- 
shops in Australia. 

Mr Cohen said details of the Bicentennial arts 
program were expected to be announced next 
February. Artists wishing to participate could get 
copies of the guidelines and application forms 
now from the Bicentennial arts program office at 
the Australian Bicentennial Authority in Sydney. 
At least 80 per cent of the program would be 
allocated to Australian artists and productions. 


Appointment of consultant on 
international education 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 5 June: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
today announced the appointment of a ministerial 
consultant with executive responsibility for inter- 
national education policy and administration. The 
new consultant is Mr David Buckingham who for 
the last three years has worked as an adviser to the 
Prime Minister, 

Senator Ryan said that among other things, the 
consultant will manage overseas students policy 
and administration, the export of education ser- 
vices, and issues arising in the field of internation- 
al education. 

‘The development of education exchanges with 
China will be an important early priority.’ 

Until 1983 Mr Buckingham was a member of 
the Australian foreign service, his last post being 
the Australian Deputy High Commissioner in 
Singapore. Senator Ryan said that Mr Bucking- 
ham’s appointment reflects the Government's 
determination to integrate and upgrade all aspects 
of international education policy and administra- 
tion. Senator Ryan stressed particularly the need 
to ensure that the overseas students policy was 
administered as efficiently and effectively as 
possible, so that both Australia and those coun- 
tries which send students to study here received 
full benefits fram the program. 

Senator Ryan also emphasised the importance 
of developing and co-ordinating education ex- 
changes with China. 

‘| will be visiting China in September and the 
expansion of student exchanges both ways is an 
important element in the overall development of 
our relationship with China. | am confident that 
Mr Buckingham’s extensive foreign policy experi- 
ence and administrative skills would ensure that 
international education policy was managed in a 
comprehensive, thorough and effective fashion.’ 
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World Environment Day 


News release issued by the Department of Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, on 5 June: 


What is World Environment Day? 


Each year World Environment Day (WED) is 
celebrated on 5 June. This is the anniversary of the 
United Nations Conference on the Human En- 
vironment held in Stockholm in 1972. This 
conference was a great leap forward in efforts to 
care for the world’s environment. People (and 
particularly bureaucrats and other officials) started 
to talk constructively about the environment and 
what to do about its increasing range of problems. 
One of the important results of the Stockholm 
conference was international action by govern- 
ments, including the United Nations Environment 
Program. UNEP, as the program is known, prom- 
otes World Environment Day, and many countries 
draw people’s attention to WED each year with 
activities, events, promotion and publicity of all 
kinds. 

World Environment Day has two main aims: 


è to increase people’s awareness and under- 
standing of environmental issues; and 
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è to involve people in doing things which show 
them that they must take personal responsibility 
for their environment. 


What happens for WED in Australia? 


WED gets support from Federal, State and 
Territory Governments. Each year a national 
theme and a slogan are chosen and agreed on by 
the Australian Environment Council, which is 
made up of Federal, State and Territory Ministers 
responsible for environmental matters. 

Subjects selected for WED usually relate to 
topical issues e.g. soil conservation in 1983" ata 
time of severe drought; endangered species in 
1982 when important Commonwealth legislation 
controlling trade in wildlife products was passed. 


Slogans to go with the subjects attempt to 
involve the community e.g. in 1981 it was ‘Our 
trees protect us — conserve them’; in 1984 
‘Chemicals can be hazardous — take care’. 


The Department of Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment provides a national focus for WED, but 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 54, No. 6, June 1983, pages 
238-42. 





Australian wetland types: (1) inland riverine plains. Wetlands associated with inland rivers vary greatly in size, 
permanency and vegetation. Pictured at left is the Hattah-Kulkyne National Park, Victoria. (2) Alpine and sub-alpine. 
Cool, moist conditions, a constant supply of acidic water and low levels of dissolved salts are needed for the 
formation of fens and bogs, typical high mountain wetlands. Pictured at right is Mt Buffalo National Park, Victoria. 
(Adaptation of Department of Arts, Heritage and Environment poster). 
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activities throughout Australia are organised by 
State and Territory environmental agencies and by 
non-government environmental and other interest 
groups. 

The theme for World Environment Day in 1986 
is ‘Wetlands’. The slogan ‘Wetlands are not just 
for the Birds’ aims to highlight the importance of 
wetlands to a great variety of animals and plants 
and to remind us of their role as fish nurseries. 
Wetlands can help reduce the severity of both 
flood and drought and thereby help prevent soil 
erosion. Wetlands provide sites for many sorts of 
recreation. 

Wetlands are often regarded as useless waste- 
lands being drained, filled in, polluted and 
otherwise damaged instead of being treated as the 
productive sites that they are. Interference with 
the supply of water to a wetland can change its 
nature; and permanent flooding may result in the 
death of some wetlands. Bird nesting sites can be 
easily damaged through thoughtlessness. 

The Department of Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment in conjunction with the Australian Environ- 
ment Council’s Environmental Education and 
Information Committee has prepared a set of three 
posters and a brochure to help raise awareness of 
wetlands, their ecological importance, beauty and 
sound management. The brochure aims to give an 
introduction to wetlands and includes a resource 
list which points the way to a vast array of existing 
information materials about wetlands. 

The posters and brochure have been sent to all 
schools, libraries and environment centres, State 
and Federal MPs, and State Government environ- 
ment agencies, 

Activities for World Environment Day 1986 are 
being organised by many State and Territory 
environment and conservation agencies. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Victoria 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the second round 
of grants by the Australian Government to indi- 
viduals and organisations for IYP projects in 
Victoria. Mr Hayden said that these latest grants, 
which total $62 000, would enable a number of 
innovative projects to take place for the [YP in 
Victoria. 

In particular, Mr Hayden praised the successful 
application by five ethnic community organisa- 
tions — the Greek Democritus League, FILEF, 
Australian Turkish Cultural Association, Pablo 
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Neruda Cultural Centre, and the Convention of 
Uruguayan Workers (CNT) for their joint project 
‘Ethnic Australians for peace’. ‘It is very encourag- 
ing that the International Year of Peace should be 
a catalyst for these five different ethnic community 
organisations in Australia together to promote the 
basic requirements of peace,’ Mr Hayden said. 

‘Ethnic Australians for peace’ is designed to 
encourage the participation of Italian, Greek, 
Turkish, Chilean and Uruguayan ethnic com- 
munities in the development of positive proposals 
regarding peace issues which concern migrants in 
Australian society. The project has received a 
grant of $15 000 and will consist of a public 
meeting, photographic exhibition and production 
of a multilingual booklet on peace. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Tasmania 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced further grants by 
the Australian Government to individuals and 
organisations for IYP projects in Tasmania. 

Mr Hayden said that these grants, which total 
$2668, were for four non-government projects 
aimed at promoting thought about peace issues in 
Tasmania. 


Immigration: no amnesty for illegal 
immigrants” 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
6 june: 


‘Because of more rumours, especially in the 
Melbourne Vietnamese and Filipino communities, 
| am obliged to say clearly again — there will be 
no amnesty for illegal immigrants,’ the Minister for 
immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, 
said today. ‘It is totally mischievous for people to 
keep perpetrating rumours of an amnesty,’ he 
said. “What they conveniently forget is that 
legislation would have to pass both Houses of 
Federal Parliament before there could be any 
amnesty. There is no earthly chance of this 
happening. The need for legislation was intro- 
duced by the then Liberal Government after the 
last amnesty in 1980. Both major parties are 
agreed there will be no more.’ 





t See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
273 and No. 10, October 1985, pages 1011-15. 
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Mr Hurford said much of the scuttlebutt about 
an amnesty was being put around by crooks who 
had a vested interested in keeping up the hopes of 
illegal immigrants. People were prepared to pay 
criminal elements so that they could hide in 
Australia illegally and eventually have their status 
regularised by an amnesty. 

‘Obviously it is in the interests of these charla- 
tans that there should be an amnesty for which 
they can then falsely claim credit,’ he said. ‘The 
most mischievous rumour, apparently circulating 
in Melbourne, is that there will be an amnesty to 
celebrate Australia’s Bicentenary in 1988. That is 
laughable. Unfortunately, illegal immigrants are 
encouraged by these rumours to conceal them- 
selves even deeper waiting for an announcement. 
The quality of their lives suffers badly. I can 
understand the fears of these people, but their wait 
will be in vain. There will be no amnesty.’ 

Mr Hurford said people who were in Australia 
illegally should return home. If they did not come 
forward and were apprehended as a result of the 
Department's investigations, they must expect to 
face the consequences. This could include being 
disqualified from re-entering Australia for up to 
five years. 

‘it needs to be fully understood that illegal 
immigrants are queue-jumpers over the orderly 
migration processes,’ Mr Hurford said. ‘They have 
mostly broken specific promises not to stay in 
Australia. Many are costing the Australian tax- 
payer dearly. | appeal to the leaders of Australia’s 
ethnic communities to spread the word that 
rumours of an amnesty are completely wrong. | 
am doing all | can to increase the migration 
program and to encourage visitors to Australia. 
But | cannot condone people being encouraged to 
flout Australia’s migration laws with impunity. 
Amnesties for them are just not on,’ he said. 


Travel in Sri Lanka 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 6 June: 


Australians intending fo travel to Sri Lanka 
should be aware that there has been a significant 
deterioration in the security situation there parti- 
cularly in the capital, Colombo. There has been a 
series of bomb attacks — some involving public 
transport — which have caused heavy civilian 
casualties. Given these recent events and the 
uncertain security outlook, intending travellers 
should give consideration to deferring their travel 
to Sri Lanka, for the time being, unless they have 
pressing reasons for doing so. 

Australians who do visit Sri Lanka are advised to 
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exercise care at all times and to avoid heavily 
populated and/or crowded places, especially in 
Colombo. Travel in the northern and eastern 
provinces, particularly in the Jaffna Peninsula and 
the Trincomalee-Batticaloa area should be 
avoided. Travel to the Yala National Park should 
be undertaken only with caution, while Willpatu 
National Park remains closed. 

Travel to the southern beaches as well as to the 
hill country is safe but night-time travel in these 
areas should be avoided. Information concerning 
the situation in Sri Lanka is available from the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in Canberra (tele- 
phone (062) 613305) or the Department's State 
offices in capital cities. 

Australian travellers arriving in Sri Lanka are 
urged to contact the Australian High Commission 
at 3 Cambridge Place, Colombo (telephone 
598767), for advice on the current security 
situation, and to register with the High Commis- 
sion so they can be contacted if the need arises. 


Sri Lanka: disaster relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia was 
contributing $50 000 in relief for victims of adam 
disaster in Sri Lanka. 

The wall of the Kantalai reservoir in north- 
eastern Sri Lanka collapsed on 20 April, causing 
flood waters to destroy dozens of villages. More 
than 100 people were killed or are missing and an 
estimated 6000 are believed homeless. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s assistance 
would be used to supply dry rations to people 
affected by the disaster. Deliveries would be 
co-ordinated by the League of Red Cross societies. 

The assistance forms part of the Australian 
Government’s humanitarian response to disaster 
situations throughout the world, and is provided 
from funds administered by the Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau, 


Aspects of Australia’s foreign policy 


Extracts from a speech by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, to the ALP conference dele- 
gates, in Sydney, on 8 June: 

| want to turn briefly to other matters — because 
it would be altogether to mistake the nature of our 
Government to suppose its total pre-occupation 
was with economic matters, crucially important as 
they are. 
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The Labor Government has restored a proper 
sense of independence, self-respect and con- 
cerned, constructive endeavour to the conduct of 
Australia’s foreign policy. in the time available to 
me, | will discuss two matters which illustrate our 
achievement and our approach. 

It is appropriate that, at the end of a week in 
which the Foreign Minister, Bill Hayden, intro- 
duced into Parliament legislation designed to give 
effect to Australia’s obligations as a party to the 
South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty, | should 
refer to the Labor Government's policies on 
nuclear issues. 

That treaty itself is one of our major initiatives 
and achievements. Under it, Australian associates 
itself with the common aspirations of South 
Pacific countries to prevent the testing, acquisi- 
tion, production and stationing of nuclear 
weapons and the dumping of nuclear waste in our 
region. Our aim now is to achieve the support of 
the five nuclear weapons States for this significant 
arms control measure which will strengthen 
security in the South Pacific. 

The long-term objective of Labor policies is a 
world without nuclear weapons. At present, 
however, in a world where such weapons exist, 
the main concern must be the avoidance of 
nuclear war. We are firmly of the view that a 
stable deterrent relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is the best means 
currently available of ensuring nuclear restraint 
and of providing the necessary confidence to 
engage in negotiations to reduce, and eventually 
eliminate, the nuclear arsenals. The Government 
believes that Australia has an important contribu- 
tion to make to the achievement of these objec- 
tives. That contribution is evident in our support 
for effective stable deterrence through our hosting 
of the joint facilities, our port access policy and 
other arrangements and in our active arms control 
and disarmament policy. 

Our commitment to encouraging effective arms 
control derives from the catastrophic potential of 
war in the nuclear age and our firm belief that the 
nuclear weapon States do not have the exclusive 
right to determine issues relevant to arms control 
and international security. Every nation has the 
right and responsibility to be heard on these issues 
and the Australian Government is determined to 
continue to exercise the right to the full. The 
Government has maintained a close and construc- 
tive dialogue with the United States on arms 
control issues. | recently wrote to President 
Reagan to express Australia’s concern at the 
announcement by the U.S. Administration of its 
intention to breach the arms limitations set out in 
the SALT ll Treaty. 
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We attach great importance to compliance with 
the terms of the SALT II Treaty by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Its numerical limits 
provide an important measure of predictability as 
to the strategic nuclear balance. Despite its 
imperfections, the existing arms control regime is 
the only available basis from which to proceed, if 
agreements for significant reductions in the arsen- 
als of the superpowers are to be negotiated. 
Moreover, whatever the basis in fact, the Govern- 
ment sees a risk of a perception developing in 
Australia, as a result of the U.S. decision, that it is 
Washington rather than Moscow which is taking 
the initiative to break out of existing agreed 
constraints. 

We understand United States concerns about 
Soviet compliance. Indeed, | had earlier written to 
General-Secretary Gorbachev, informing him of 
Australia’s view that the Soviet Union has a case 
to answer on specific issues of compliance and 
urging the USSR in the strongest terms to demons- 
trate full compliance with existing agreements 
ànd, if necessary, to go out of its way to do so. But 
for the reasons | have outlined above, we would 
be very concerned if the United States goes ahead 
to allow its forces to exceed the SALT H limits and 
future decisions regarding United States strategic 
forces were made without reference to the SALT" 
constraints. 

Our nuclear policies also attach the highest 
importance to the major nuclear arms control 
treaty in existence, the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT), and its system of verification, 
including International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) safeguards. 

In a letter to Mr Gorbachev of 13 May, | drew 
attention to Australian proposals for international 
action on nuclear safety in the wake of the 
Chernobyl tragedy.” These proposals were essen- 
tially for an interim early warning mechanism, an 
international convention on information ex- 
change and mutual assistance in the event of 
nuclear incidents, and international efforts to 
improve nuclear safety standards. 

On 4 June, | received a message from the 
General-Secretary which endorsed in broad terms 
the Australian proposals which, in the meantime, 
had also been the subject of discussion by the 
IAEA Board of Governors. A special meeting of the 
IAEA Board of Governors on 21 May,* convened 
to discuss international nuclear safety, adopted a 


1. Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. (Ed). 


a See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 5, May 1986, 


references commencing on page 410. 
3. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 5, May 1986, page 
467. 
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Ezakheni, a ‘resettlement’ village in KwaZulu, Natal, South Africa. (UN photo). 


decision compatible with the main elements of 
the approach Australia is promoting. It is en- 
couraging that the Soviet Union is now playing a 
constructive role on this issue. 


| contrast our record of achievement on these 
issues with that of our opponents who, among 
other things, have denounced the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone, uncritically endorsed and 
promised Australian participation in the Strategic 
Detence Initiative (SDI) and, when last in Govern- 
ment, broke off all sensible communication with 
the USSR. 


| would also like to refer to the Government's 
policies on South Africa, an issue of great import- 
ance to our Party and our country. The Australian 
Labor Party will not comprise with institutional- 
ised racism. We will not take the role of passive 
spectators, while a monstrously immoral system is 
imposed by an armed and ruthless State apparatus 
on a largely defenceless black majority, which 
continues to be denied the most elementary 
human rights. Make no mistake, the violence 
which grows worse daily in South Africa is a direct 
consequence of the apartheid system. 
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The only hope now for a peaceful solution to 
the problems of South Africa is for the regime to 
indicate by actions, not cleverly calculated, de- 
liberately ambiguous words, that it is genuinely 
prepared to dismantle the apartheid system and to 
negotiate honestly with the black opposition. To 
date, there is absolutely no sign of this. What we 
have had, at one level, is a series of so-called 
reforms which are clearly designed to delude 
world opinion that something significant is occur- 
ring while in practice doing nothing to change the 
essence of the inhuman apartheid system. At the 
other level, we have had the use of naked 
violence and police repression against blacks, and 
those few principled whites who dare protest 
against the system and, three weeks ago, the 
violation of the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of South Africa’s neighbours by totally unjustified 
armed force.*: 


Pretoria has most recently made another out- 
rageous attack outside its borders, this time on 





4. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 5, May 1986, pages 
429 and 437. 
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Angola, is now planning stringent measures to 
prohibit or deal with any demonstration com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of the deaths in 
Soweto on 16 June and is making irrational, false 
attacks on the African National Congress (ANC). 

The regime’s refusal to permit freedom of 
expression and assembly to blacks and liberal 
whites stands in stark contrast to its tolerance of 
the emergent Afrikaner Fascist movement. 

The Labor Government can take pride in the 
position it has taken on South Africa. We have 
toughened the measures taken by previous Austra- 
lian Governments. We have indicated that we will 
support comprehensive mandatory economic 
sanctions if the world community decides to apply 
them. We were among the first to introduce 
economic measures of our own against South 
Africa. But we have not seen sanctions as an end 
in themselves. As Bill Hayden has said, we have 
sought to bring the South African Government to 
its senses not to its knees. At the Commonwealth 
meeting at Nassau, it was an Australian initiative 
to set up the Eminent Persons Group (EPG) whose 
task was to find a way to bring the South Africa 
regime and the opposition together, to negotiate 
the end of apartheid peacefully. 

in launching this initiative, we had no illusions 
about the difficulty of the task because we knew 
the nature of the Botha regime. We were also 
aware of the suspicions which black nationalists 
in South Africa would naturally feel about a 
process which was open to misunderstanding. In 
fact, the Group has performed its task with great 
integrity, energy and skill. It succeeded in winning 
the confidence of South Africa’s black opposition 
and of the front-line States. It established its 
credibility internationally and created hope for 
peaceful change. 

| therefore deeply regret that as a result of South 
African intransigence the efforts of the Common- 
wealth Group to encourage negotiations have 
failed. In its own words in a message sent to 
myself and other Commonwealth leaders, the 
Group has made the reluctant but unequivocal 
judgement that further talks would not lead 
anywhere in the current circumstances. 

The EPG represented a determined effort by the 
Commonwealth to seek a basis for peaceful 
negotiation. The initiative also represented a 
conscious decision to test the South African 
Government’s willingness to pursue genuine 
change and to offer it an option other than South 
Africa being relegated even more to international 


T See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, 
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isolation and opprobrium. The EPG had discus- 
sions with the South African Government and 
with all other groups which must be involved in a 
solution. The negotiating concept produced by 
the EPG was fair and reasonable. The South 
African Government responded not by indicating 
support for the concept, but by raising critical 
questions about central elements of it. 


In these circumstances it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that South Africa’s response was 
motivated not by a genuine commitment to 
negotiation but rather a desire to string the 
exercise out for purely tactical purposes. It gives 
us no joy whatsoever to reach the conclusion that 
South Africa is basically unwilling to change its 
internal or external behaviour. Australian in- 
terests, the interests of the international commun- 
ity and the interests of all South Africans would 
have been served by South Africa responding to 
the EPG initiative to accomplish a real change ot 
course. 


it is still our hope that the South Africa regime 
will release unconditionally Nelson Mandela and 
all other political prisoners; legalise the African 
National Congress and give it and all other 
political groups the right to normal political 
activity; remove the troops from the African 
townships, and negotiate the end of apartheid 
without pre-conditions. But the Labor Govern- 
ment must face the situation as it is. Accordingly, 
unless there is dramatic change in the two months 
remaining before Heads of Government of EPG 
countries meet in London in early August, | expect 
to be taking into that meeting the view that 
additional measures are necessary. Cabinet will in 
due course be considering concrete steps that 
Australia could take in this regard. To those who 
argue against sanctions that they will allegedly 
hurt the black community most, | say that | prefer 
to believe black South African patriots like Des- 
mond Tutu when they say that the black commun- 
ity could not suffer more than it already does 
under the apartheid system. 


The Labor Government has been at the fore- 
front of the South African issue. We will continue 
to be at the fore-front. 


High Commissioner to Nigeria 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 11 
June: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced the appointment 
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Mr Hugh Wyndham. (Department of Foreign Affairs 
photo). 


of Mr Hugh Wyndham as Australia’s High Com- 
missioner to Nigeria. Mr Wyndham, who suc- 
ceeds Mr Allan Taylor, will also be accredited on 
a non-resident basis to a number of other West 
African countries. 


Mr Wyndham joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1965. He has served overseas in 
Nairobi, at the Australian Mission to the United 
Nations in New York, in Bonn and as Chargé 
d'Affaires in Venezuela. Senator Evans noted that 
the diplomatic mission in Lagos was Australia’s 
only post in West Africa. This, he said, was a 
measure of the continuing importance which 
Australia attached to this large and significant 
African State. Nigeria is the most populous 
country in Africa and a major world oil producer. 


‘Australia and Nigeria have worked together 
closely in a number of international forums, 
particularly the Commonwealth, and the former 
Nigerian Head of State, Lieutenant-General Oba- 
sanjo, is Co-chairman with Mr Malcolm Fraser of 
the Eminent Persons Group (EPG) which was set 
up at the Nassau Commonwealth Heads of 
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Government Meeting (CHOGM) to try to facilitate 
the process of political dialogue in South Africa,’ 
Senator Evans said. 


Immigration: objective view for the 
future 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
17 June: 


Australians must look beyond the short-term to 
see the real benefits of immigration, the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris 
Hurford, said today. Based on empirical evidence 
and historical experience, immigration, when 
carefully managed, created more economic be- 
nefits than costs — especially in the medium to 
longer term. 


The selection of young, educated and readily 
employable immigrants made immigration more 
acceptable to the community because of its 
economic advantages. It also allowed Australia to 
continue with the humanitarian aspects of its 
program, including accepting large numbers of 
refugees and family reunions. 


Mr Hurford was making a major speech in 
Sydney to the second forum convened by the 
Committee for the Economic Development of 
Australia (CEDA) and the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs to discuss immigration and 





English language classes for Vietnamese students at the 
Education Centre in Melbourne. (Promotion Australia 
photo). 
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Australia-Indonesia relations: 
officials’ talks on maritime 
boundaries 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 12 
june: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today that the Indone- 
sian Government had renewed its invitation to the 
Australian Government for officials to attend a 
further round of talks on maritime delimitation to 
be held in Jakarta on 26-28 June. The Australian 
side had accepted these dates. 


Senator Evans welcomed this further example of 
the conduct of normal governmental business 
between the two countries. He said that it was 
expected that this round of talks would concen- 
trate on the identification of boundary lines for a 
joint development zone in the vicinity of the 
Timor Gap, and the development of an appropri- 
ate regime for exploration and development of 
petroleum resources within it. 


Immigration: language heritage 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
13 june: 


Migrant adults feel strongly about passing their 
language to their children as part of their cultural 
heritage. This is one of the findings of a study 
released by the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, today. The study 
— titled The language question: the maintenance 
of languages other than English — was commis- 
sioned by the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs from the Centre for Multicultural 
Studies at the University of Wollongong. 


‘The study also found that the majority of the 
children were interested in continuing their lan- 
guage studies,’ Mr Hurford said. ‘The Department 
undertook the survey as part of our responsibility 
towards migrant settlement, welfare and other 
multicultural issues.’ 


The languages chosen for the survey were 
Macedonian and German. Macedonian is spoken 
by a community which includes many recently 
arrived migrants and is a minority language even 
in its country of origin. Conversely, German is the 
national language of several European countries 
and is spoken by a large and well-established 
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community in Australia. The Wollongong- 
Shellharbour region was chosen for the study as it 
has a high concentration of migrants from non- 
English speaking countries. 


‘This type of research is important in developing 
an overall picture of the settlement experience. 
We can learn from this and translate our know- 
ledge into policy,’ Mr Hurford said. ‘We are also 
able to build up a serious historical record of 
migrant experiences and attitudes which will be 
useful to future generations,’ he said. The three 
researchers who conducted the University of 
Wollongong study are Ms Mary Kalantzis, Ms 
Diana Slade (now at the University of Sydney) and 
Mr Bill Cope. Copies of The language question are 
available from: 

The Secretary 

Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
PO Box 25 

Belconnen ACT 2616 


Apartheid: state of emergency in 
South Africa 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 13 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian 
Government was gravely disturbed by the de- 
teriorating situation in South Africa. As a mark of 
its deep concern and in protest at South African 
Government actions, the Australian Government 
has decided that the Australian Embassy offices in 
Cape Town and Pretoria would be closed on 16 
June, Soweto Day. 


Senator Evans was commenting on the South 
African Government's declaration of a state of 
emergency on 12 June and widespread crack- 
down on black political and community leaders. 
The Australian Government totally condemned 
the South African Government's actions in de- 
nying blacks basic democratic freedoms of politic- 
al expression and association. Senator Evans said 
the declaration of a state of emergency would 
exacerbate, not resolve, South Africa’s problems, 
it would deepen black anger and lead to further 
confrontation and bloodshed. Over 1600 people 
had died in political unrest in South Africa in the 
past 18 months. The South African Government's 
repressive security measures and the previous and 
short-lived state of emergency, had singularly 
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failed to ease the township crisis or silence 
legitimate black protest. 

Senator Evans said it was tragic that the South 
African Government continued to refuse to ack- 
nowledge that apartheid was the cause of black 
anger and that only the dismantling of apartheid 
and granting political rights to the majority black 
population would create conditions for the res- 
toration of stability. Senator Evans said the Gov- 
ernment was deeply concerned that at a time 
when the international community was fostering 
efforts to bring about peaceful change, the South 
African Government had demonstrated its com- 
plete contempt for black political rights and the 
whole process of dialogue. In the past month the 
South African Government has mounted raids 
against neighbouring Commonwealth countries, 
its security forces have behaved aggressively and 
provocatively in Crossroads and elsewhere and it 
has resorted once again to draconian powers of 
arrest and detention against its black opponents 
(the most sweeping powers in South Africa's 
post-war history). These actions have all but 
destroyed any prospect of a negotiated settlement 
in the immediate future. 

The South African actions come as black South 
Africans prepare to commemorate the 10th 
anniversary of the Soweto uprising on 16 June 
1976, the Acting Minister said. Soweto Day is the 
day when blacks remember those who were killed 
in the crackdown following protests which began 
in Soweto in June 1976. Some 600 people died in 
clashes with police in the weeks following the 
uprising. Senator Evans noted that Soweto Day 
was an important symbol for South African blacks 
in their struggle for freedom from the oppression 
of apartheid. The commemoration of Soweto Day 
occurs at a time when South Africa faces the most 
serious intensification of violence and repression 
in its history. It follows the regrettable failure of 
Commonwealth efforts for peaceful change. The 
anniversary of Soweto dramatically underlines the 
urgent necessity for an end to violence in South 
Africa. It is a stark reminder of the brutality and 
human cost of apartheid and a tragic legacy of the 
unwillingness of the South African authorities to 
learn the lessons of Sharpville, Soweto and 
Uitenhage. 

As a mark of protest at the South African 
Government's actions the Australian Embassy in 


South Africa will be officially closed on 16 June to | 


mark Soweto Day. By its action in closing its 
Embassy offices the Australian Government ex- 
pressed its support and that of the great majority of 
Australians for black South Africans in their efforts 
to end apartheid and gain their legitimate political 
rights. 
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Apartheid: incident at the South 
African Embassy in Canberra 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 16 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said that he was seriously con- 
cerned about the incident at the South African 
Embassy today. He had sought an explanation 
from the South African Embassy and had asked for 
an urgent and full report of the incident from the 
Australian Federal Police. 


Senator Evans said the Government would be 
giving urgent consideration to the most appropri- 
ate action to take. He said that under Article 41(1) 
of the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 
tions, Embassy staff have a duty to respect 
Australian laws and regulations, and this duty 
would apply to Australian laws of trespass and 
assault. 


South African Embassy staff would have the 
right to use reasonable force to remove or eject 
unlawful trespassers from the Embassy property. 
But if the force used were unreasonable the staff 
member would be liable to civil or criminal 
charges of assault. Similarly there is a right to use 
reasonable force in self-defence, but with similar 
liability for use of unreasonable force. 


The issues could be determined by an Austra- 
lian court if the South African Government waived 
the diplomatic immunity of the officer concerned 
and if the person concerned were still in the 
country. Whether or not diplomatic immunity 
were waived the Australian Government could, if 
it judged the circumstances so warranted, declare 
the person persona non grata. 


senator Evans said that the Government could 
not condone trespass upon or violence against 
any Embassy property, and it was appropriate that 
the behaviour of the demonstrator concerned was 
to be the subject of police prosecution. 


Apartheid: incident at the South 
African Embassy in Canberra 
News release issued by the Acting Minister for 


Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 17 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian 
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Government had decided that the official at the 
South African Embassy involved in the incident at 
the Embassy yesterday should leave the country as 
soon as possible. Senator Evans had directed the 
Department of Foreign Affairs to call in the South 
African Ambassador to inform him of the Govern- 
ment’s wish that the official concerned be with- 
drawn within 10 days. 


Senator Evans said that the Government had 
received a report today from the Australian 
Federal Police which concluded that unreason- 
able force had been employed in the circumst- 
ances, and that there was evidence which may 
substantiate a case of assault. Senator Evans said a 
written explanation had also now been received 
from the South African Embassy, but nothing in 
that explanation altered the Government's view 
that the behaviour of the Embassy official con- 
cerned was unacceptable by Australian standards 
and could not be tolerated. 
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Australian aid for Africa 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 17 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced a further Austra- 
lian Government contribution of $2.060 million 
in emergency humanitarian assistance to Africa. 
Senator Evans said that the current package of 
humanitarian aid will go to five countries severely 
affected by famine, civil strife and large numbers 
of refugees and displaced people: Ethiopia, 
Sudan, Botswana, Lesotho and Mozambique: In 
addition $600 000 is to assist the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) in its Africa- 
wide operation. 


Australia is contributing $460 000 to the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) program assisting the resettlement of 





The results of Australian food-for-work project in Gamo Gofa, Ethiopia. In this project, food aid is used to support 
local people to undertake land rehabilitation and afforestation work which contributes to long-term development. 
(Photo courtesy of Mr J.P. Sheppard, Australian Ambassador to Ethiopia). 
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returnees in Hararghe Province, Ethiopia. A grant 
of $400 000 will go to the World Health Orga- 
nisation (WHO) program in Sudan involving the 
rehabilitation and extension of the medical system 
and particularly primary health care units in areas 
where malnutrition-related diseases such as acute 
gastroenteritis and typhoid continue to be a 
chronic problem. In Lesotho, the high rate of 
malnutrition, especially among children, has also 
contributed to an upsurge of other diseases. The 
Australian Government is providing $100 000 for 
a United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) pro- 
ject to provide essential drugs to combat disease. 


The Australian contribution to Botswana is an 
accountable cash grant to the Government of 
Botswana of $200 000 for assistance with the 
rehabilitation of the food store system throughout 
drought-affected areas. A total of $300 000 will be 
provided to Mozambique; $270 000 to the UN 
Office for Emergency Operations in Africa 
(OEOA), an agency which co-ordinates the opera- 
tions of aid organisations in Africa; and $30 000 
to World Vision for the provision of hand tools 
and seed to help improve food production. 


Senator Evans said that the Australian Govern- 
ment would have contributed a total of $31 495 
million food and emergency humanitarian assist- 
ance to Africa during this financial year. The 
grants form part of the Australian Government's 
humanitarian response to disaster situations 
throughout the world, and are provided from aid 
funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


Trade: Australia-Italy joint working 
group on economic co-operation 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 17 June: 


Senior representatives of 14 Australian high 
technology companies will be meeting in Rome 
tomorrow to participate in the Australia-Italy joint 
working group on economic co-operation. 


The Australian delegation, led by Sir Peter 
Abeles of Thomas Nationwide Transport Ltd, will 
be holding a three-day meeting with its Italian 
counterparts to examine opportunities for closer 
trade and commercial relations between the two 
countries. This is only the second such meeting of 
the working group which was established and met 
for the first time in Australia last year. 


Among the Australian companies represented at 
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the meeting will be the ANZ Bank, Comalco, and 
CSR, together with: 
Austen and Butta Ltd 
Australian Monoclonal Antibodies 
Australian Wire Industries Pty Ltd 
British Aerospace Australia Ltd 
Epco International 
Moldflow Ltd 
Reptide Technology Ltd 
Quentron Optics Pty Ltd 
Ran Data Corporation 
Sola Industries 


Announcing the meeting, to be held on 18-20 
June, the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
said that ‘the working group is part of the general 
trade strategy to increase the export of high 
value-added, elaborately transformed Australian 
manufactures, as well as services. If we are to 
solve our balance of payments problems, and 
become less vulnerable to the adverse terms of 
trade effect of weak commodity prices, Australia 
must diversify its export base’. 


We must make our mark in the more stable, less 
corrupted, and faster growing markets for manu- 
factures and services. Other developed countries 
are competing successfully in these fields, so must 
Australia. We export too little of our manufactur- 
ing output’, Mr Dawkins said. 


The joint working group was established to give 
substance to the Economic and Commercial 
Co-operation Agreement between Australia and 
Italy which was signed in 1984. The joint working 
group’s main objectives are to identify appropriate 
areas of industrial and technical co-operation, 
including projects in third countries, and to 
develop measures to facilitate such co-operation. 
While the joint working group operates under the 
umbrella of the Australian and Italian Govern- 
ments, its main emphasis is on establishing 
business sector dialogue on projects and other 
commercial ventures of mutual interest. 

In 1985 Australia’s exports to Italy were valued 
at $678.7 million with the main items being wool, 
coal and hides and skins. Of this total, exports of 
manufactures accounted for less than $15 million. 
On the other hand, imports from Italy were valued 
at $1055 million comprising a diverse range of 
machinery and other manufactured products. 

Mr Dawkins said that there was considerable 
untapped potential in the Australia-ltaly trade 
relationship as both countries had a lot to offer 
each other. Australian business needs to recognise 
the potential of Italy not only as a market for goods 
and services but also as a partner for joint ventures 
and technology exchange. The Australian delega- 
tion to this meeting of the joint working group will 
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focus mainly on opportunities in the high technol- 
ogy area. 


Immigration: refugee status granted 
to two Irian Jayans 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 


tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
18 June: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said today that he had decided 
to grant refugee status to two of the 11 Irian Jayans 
currently living in Australia in the Torres Strait. 
The decision followed detailed consideration of 
the refugee claims of the 11 Irian Jayans by the 
Determination of Refugee Status (DORS) Commit- 
tee and by the Minister. 

‘Examination of the refugee claims was a 
complex and difficult undertaking,’ Mr Hurford 
said. ‘In two cases the facts were clear, and 
because of that, | decided to grant refugee status 
only to those two individuals. But the other nine 
cases were not so Clear. | remain of the view that 
the best long-term solution for those nine is for 
them to return to their homes voluntarily.’ 

At the same time, the Minister reaffirmed the 
decision made by Cabinet last year that the Irian 
Jayans, including any granted refugee status, 
would not be granted permanent residence in 
Australia ‘In the interim | have decided to approve 
the issue of Temporary Entry Permits (TEPs) to the 
11 Irian Jayans’ said Mr Hurford. The Minister 
explained that this would allow the Irian Jayans to 
move freely in Australia and to gain employment 
for the duration of their TEPs, which would be 
granted for six months and then be subject to 
review. Mr Hurford said the decision to grant TEPs 
was a practical and humanitarian response to the 
needs of the Irian Jayans while all matters relating 
to their long-term future were further explored. 

‘This will enable further consideration of all the 
issues to be undertaken in the right atmosphere,’ 
Mr Hurford said. 


Australian aid for international 
agencies in East Timor 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 18 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced that Australia was 
contributing a total of $1.2 million for humanita- 
rian programs in East Timor. Of this amount 
$700 000 will be directed to the International 
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Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), and $500 000 
to the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 
Senator Evans said that in 1985 discussions 
between ICRC and the Indonesian authorities led 
to an agreement outlining ICRC activities on the 
main island of East Timor as well as the offshore 
island of Atauro. ICRC’s assistance includes visits 
to people in detention centres, food and medical 
assistance to displaced people and re-uniting of 
families from East Timor to Portugal. Senator 
Evans said that the $500 000 grant will enable 
UNICEF to continue to provide basic nutrition, 
health and educational services for mothers, 
children and their families, particularly in remote 
parts of East Timor. The grants will be provided 
from aid funds administered by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


UNHCR: Australian aid for Irian Jaya 
border crossers in PNG 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 19 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced that Australia 
would be contributing $1.1 million to the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) following an appeal for assistance for 





Mr Jean-Pierre Hocké, United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. (UNHCR photo). 
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irian Jaya border crossers in Papua New Guinea. 
The assistance would be used to provide food, 
shelter, medical treatment, water and domestic 
supplies to the estimated 10 000 border crossers 
located in 15 settlements along a 500 kilometre 
section of the border in the Western and West 
Sepik Provinces of PNG. Senator Evans said that 
the contribution would bring Australian Govern- 
ment assistance to UNHCR’s PNG operations to 
$1.5 million this financial year. 


Australian aid to Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 19 
june: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced a further Austra- 
lian contribution of 5000 metric tonnes of wheat, 
valued at $1 million, for Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan. The wheat will be provided through the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and the World Food Program (WFP). 
The gift is in addition to 20 000 metric tonnes of 
wheat provided earlier this financial year. 

The 5000 tonnes is a contribution to a ‘buffer 
stock’ recommended by a recent UNHCR-WFP 
report on the situation of Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan. Irregular and sometimes inadequate 
contributions by donors have led to the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan having to supplement the food 
required by the refugees from its own grain stocks. 
The Government of Pakistan had appealed to 
donors, including Australia, for additional assist- 
ance, 

The grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment's humanitarian response to refugee situa- 
tions throughout the world and is provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 
News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 20 
june: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian 


Government welcomed the move by New Zea- 
land and France to seek a resolution to their 
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differences arising from the Rainbow Warrior 
affair. New Zealand and France have agreed to 
refer the matter to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations in order to arrive at a resolution of 
the differences between them. 

Senator Evans said that the willingness of both 
Governments to submit themselves to an indepen- 
dent and objective ruling was commendable and 
Australia shared their confidence that the 
secretary-General would arrive at a decision 
which was equitable and in accordance with UN 
principles including those on the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. 


illegal immigrants: deportation of 
Malaysian family 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
20 june: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said today a Malaysian family 
currently living at Rathmines in New South Wales 
would leave Australia soon. 

‘I regret these seemingly hard decisions have to 
be taken; however, | havea responsibility not only 
to Australian laws but to the one million people 
overseas who legitimately seek to migrate to 
Australia. People overseas have applied partly 
because they consider Australia to be a fair and 
democratic nation. | can imagine how they would 
feel if their chances were lessened by queue- 
jumpers’, Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said that Mr and Mrs Koh and their 
elder daughter Elaine had arrived in Australia 
separately on 29 January 1980 and 19 April 1980. 
They had been given tourist visas in good faith for 
three and two months respectively on the under- 
taking that they would not apply to stay per- 
manently. | 

After making inquiries about residency, they were 

informed by letter in September 1980 — some three 

months after their visas had expired — that they were 
not eligible. They were also advised at that time to 
depart. Seven months after their visas expired, the 

Koh’s formally applied for residency. Their applica- 

tion was not successful. Again, in December 1980, 

the family was asked to leave. They chose not to obey 

this direction and proceeded to settle illegally in 

Australia. The Government must be consistent in 

applying the policy concerning illegal immigrants. | 

cannot condone the actions of people who clearly 
have no regard for immigration laws or procedures. 

The people of Rathmines can be commended for their 

compassionate support for this family, but it should 

disturb Australians that there are more than 50 000 
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illegal immigrants here who have chosen to bypass 

the normal avenues of selection, and health and 

character checks, which allow us to control our 
immigration program, Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said that having studied all repre- 
sentations from Members of Parliament and 
others, deportation orders against Mr and Mrs Koh 
had now been signed. ‘They will be leaving 
Australia almost immediately and taking their 
chances, if they so wish, to migrate back to this 
country legitimately,’ he said. 


Drugs: two Australians to hang in 
Malaysia 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 21 
june: 


The Acting Foreign Minister, Senator Gareth 
Evans, today made the following statement in 
response to the decision of the Penang Pardons 
Board: l 

The Australian Government deeply regrets the deci- 

sion of the Penang Pardons Board to confirm the 

death sentences imposed on Kevin Barlow and Brian 

Chambers, convicted in Malaysia for drug offences. 

The Australian Government's appeal for clemency, 
which was made by Mr Hayden in a letter to the 
Governor of Penang last December and raised in 
discussion with Prime Minister Mahathir in March, 
was based on our repugnance toward the death 
penalty in any circumstances. We strongly believe 
that the taking of life as a punishment is never 
justified, no matter how serious the offence. 

The Government, nonetheless, accepts that Austra- 
lians travelling overseas are subject fully to the laws 
of the countries in which they travel. 

All Malaysian review processes have now been 
exhausted, and there is no further action open to the 
Australian Government, 


Department of Foreign Affairs: 
appointment of cultural relations 
‘Academic-in-Residence’ 

News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 22 june: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and the 
Australian Defence Force Academy today 
announced the appointment of Mr Barry Andrews, 
Senior Lecturer in the Department of English of the 
University College within the Academy, as the 
first cultural relations ‘Academic-in-Residence’ in 
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the Information and Cultural Relations Branch of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs. 


During his residence in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs Mr Andrews will undertake policy 
research on Australian studies in South East Asian 


countries. While Mr Andrews will be examining a 


number of aspects of Australian studies he will be 
giving special attention to the role of Australian 
literature. In this connection Mr Andrews has a 
distinguished background. He is President of the 
Association for the Study of Australian Literature 
and has published a number of works, most 
recently he was a co-author of the Oxford 
Companion to Australian Literature. 


In foreshadowing the attachment, the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs expressed its great plea- 
sure at the prospect of Mr Andrews’ Residence. 


Drugs: two Australians to hang in 
Malaysia 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 23 
June: 


The attacks that have been made on the 
Government's handling of the Barlow-Chambers 
cases are quite misconceived, and in so far as it is 
suggested that further steps could have been taken 
in the past by the Foreign Minister, or could even 
now be taken by the Prime Minister, they will do 
nothing but cause further distress to both men and 
their families. 


Every action with a conceivable prospect of 
success that could possibly have been taken has 
been taken. Mr Hayden made a full and formal 
written appeal for clemency last December, and 
followed the matter up in discussion with Prime 
Minister Mahathir in March. 


There have been a number of other com- 
munications with the Malaysian authorities, both 
formal and informal, before and since, including 
further representations by me as Acting Foreign 
Minister as late as last Friday (20 June). 


The Malaysian Government at all levels is 
completely aware of our very strong view that . 
Capital punishment is repugnant, never justified in 
any circumstances, and should not be imposed 
here. 


Some specific comment is necessary in re- 
sponse to some of the more inaccurate and 
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misleading suggestions that have been made by 
Mr Galbally! and Mr Sinclair. 

it has been suggested by Mr Galbally that 
Australia should complain internationally about 
the treatment of the two men in the Malaysian 
legal system for what he describes as a denial of 
natural justice. In some cases of a gross denial of 
human rights in other countries, the Australian 
Government has indeed complained interna- 
tionally, both to the country concerned and in 
international forums. If such a gross denial were to 
be imposed on any Australian, the Australian 
Government would be vociferous in its con- 
demnation. 

But Messrs Barlow and Chambers were tried in 
open court before a respected judge, both repre- 
sented by counsel who were able to call witnesses 
and present their clients’ cases. Alleged errors of 
law arising from the trial were argued at length by 
counsel for both men before the full Malaysian 
Supreme Court, the highest court in the land and 
one which is internationally highly respected, 
presided over by the Lord President of Malaysia, 
and were unanimously rejected. There has been a 
further review of all the circumstances of the case 
by the Pardons Board in Penang, presided over by 
the Governor of Penang. This is simply not a case 
where the Australian Government could contem- 
plate seriously any suggestion that there has been 
a gross denial of human rights. 

it has also been specifically suggested by Mr 
Galbally that recourse should be had to the 
International Court of Justice (Cj). An initial 
difficulty here is that Malaysia has not made any 
declaration accepting the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court, so that a case between Australia and 
Malaysia could only be referred to the Court with 
the consent of both countries. The more im- 
mediately relevant consideration, however, is that 
the IC] was established to deal basically with 
‘disputes’ between States, and — for the reasons | 
have just given — there is simply nothing in the 
Malaysian conduct of this case which could 
reasonably give rise to a claim by Australia that 
such a dispute existed. 

There has also been some talk of an appeal 
being made directly to the King of Malaysia. 
However, the Malaysian Constitution makes it 
absolutely clear that the prerogative of mercy in 
the case of a Malaysian State offence rests with the 
Ruler or Governor of the State concerned and not 
the King. The appeal for the exercise of the 


L A lawyer from the Australian State of Victoria. (Ed). 


2. Federal Leader of the Australian National Party. (Ed). 
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prerogative of mercy has already been made in 
the present matter to the Governor of Penang. 

Mr Sinclair has made two quite extraordinary 
statements. He has suggested in the first place that 
the two men should have been tried in Australia, 
and not Malaysia. But they are charged with 
possessing drugs at an airport in Malaysia; it has 
not been alleged that they were in possession of 
drugs in Australia. On the known facts of the 
present case there is simply no basis on which a 
request for extradition to Australia could have 
been made. 

Mr Sinclair is also reported to have suggested 
that Australian law should have been applied to 
their trial in Malaysia. This suggestion is little short 
of preposterous, revealing a profound ignorance 
of the international ground rules, accepted by 
Australia and every other country, under which 
criminal jurisdiction is exercised. 

it is to be hoped that there will be no further 
ill-informed statements made to raise false hopes 
and add needlessly to the suffering of the con- 
demned men and their families. 


ICRC: Australian aid to refugees in 
the Thai-Cambodian border region 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 24 
june: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced that Australia was 
contributing a further $300 000 to the Internation- 
al Committee for the Red Cross (ICRC) for relief 
programs for displaced persons in the Thai- 
Cambodian border region. Australia’s contribu- 
tion to this ICRC program totals $600 000 this 
financial year, 

The grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to refugee situa- 
tions throughout the world, and is provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. 


Trade: EC discussions in Brussels 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 25 June: 
The current international agricultural trade 
situation was intolerable and remedies must be 
found and implemented to solve over-production 
and surplus disposal resulting from inappropriate 
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domestic agricultural policies, the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, said yesterday in 
Brussels. 

‘There is an increased awareness of the structural 

imbalances in world agricultural trade at the Ministe- 

rial and official level in the key European countries. 

Supply is outstripped demand as a consequences of 

domestic agricultural policies of the major industries 

powers in the European Community, the U.S. and 

Japan, as well as low rates of economic growth. 

While the greater awareness is welcomed, it is still 

unclear as to whether or when it will be translated 

into effective changes in domestic agricultural poli- 

cies. Let there be no misunderstanding, there is a 

crisis in world agricultural trade. It is this crisis that 

will reduce real net farm income in Australia by 43 

per cent between 1985 and 1987. Australia is not the 

only agricultural exporter to be detrimentally 
affected. Unless the situation is addressed at the 
highest international level, it could have a major 
disruptive effect on existing political alignments. 

Concentrated action is needed by all major agricultu- 

ral trading countries with highly subsidised over- 

production or high levels of import protection. 

Australia and an increasing number of countries 

regard the EC influence as crucial in achieving 

progress. Only one third of the EC’s current $30 
billion agricultural budget finds it way to farmers. The 
bulk of its funds is expended on stockholding costs 
and export subsidies. The vast majority of the farmers’ 
share goes to the minority of larger producers. It is 
questionable as to whether or not existing Common 

Agricultural Policy (CAP) support policies are effec- 

tively achieving the Treaty of Rome objective of 

increasing the incomes of all individuals engaged in 
agriculture. 

‘Some aspects of the more recent proposals for 
reform of the CAP including moves to direct income 
support, early farmer retirement, land ‘set aside’ and 
re-afforestation are to be encouraged. However, there 
will need to be sufficient financial resources to be 
earmarked to make such measures effective and 
achieve supply restraint. If structural, regional and 
social policies are not ‘full blooded’ they may only 
supplement the current inadequate price support 
measures which encourage over-production’, Mr 
Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin ended his EC discussions yesterday 
with open and constructive sessions with Com- 
missioners De Clercq (External Relations), Christ- 
opherson (EC Budget and Finance) and Andries- 
sen (Agriculture). 

Mr Kerin said that he particularly appreciated 
Mr Andriessen’s realistic and constructive reac- 
tion to Australia’s concerns and the work being 
undertaken by the Commissioner to bring about 
desirable changes to CAP policy. 

However, the reality is that progress is slow and it is 

necessary for effective dialogue to be developed 


between the EC and the U.S. The greater awareness of 
the damage being done to millions of farmers must 
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lead to the alleviation of the pointless export subsidy 
race. The goal of market share by increased subsidy 
practices has no more morality than ‘the rich man 
gets all the business. The subsidy war must be 
subordinated to a more economic and realistic 
assessment of market requirements based on open 
competition and improved access conditions. 

Mr Kerin said he had held timely and informa- 
tive discussions with Mr De Clercq, Mr Andries- 
sen and EC officials regarding the EC position 
leading up to the launch of the new GATT round 
in Punta Del Este, Uruguay, in September 1986. 

These deliberations and the work currently 
being undertaken by the OECD were of long term 
fundamental importance to all agricultural pro- 
ducing and exporting countries. 

Turning to specific commodity matters, Mr 
Kerin said that it had been agreed that there be: 
è formal consultations in Brussels in early July 

between the Commission and Australia to 

seriously address the question of EC cheese 
imports into Australia. These discussions will 
focus on the impact of recently increased 
subsidies on EC cheese exports to Australia. Mr 

Kerin noted that at least to date there had been 

no significant increase in the level of EC cheese 

exports to Australia as a consequence of 
increased EC export support; 





Mr John Kerin, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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è early commencement of consultations to estab- 
lish a mutually satisfactory position on the use 
of hormonal growth promotants in livestock. 
This was previously agreed to in principle 
between the Australian Prime Minister and the 
President of the EC Commission; 

è early consultations on Australian access of beef 
into the EC against the background of the lack 
of efficacy of the so-called Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN) balance sheet arrange- 
ments negotiated with the EC; and 

è a concerted attempt by the Commission and 
Australia to resolve long held differences con- 
cerning certification and analysis of Australian 
wine imports into the EC. 
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Mr Rory Steele. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 





Ambassador to Iraq 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 25 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Rory Steele as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Iraq. He will succeed Mr Miles Kupa. Mr Steele 
joined the Department in 1969 and has served in 
Australia’s overseas posts in Accra, Seoul, Cairo 
and Geneva. 

Senator Evans said that Australia enjoyed 
friendly relations with Iraq and noted the success 
of the Australia-Iraq Joint Commission on trade 
which was established in 1980. 
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Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
26 June: 


The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, today called on the Australian 
Rugby Football Union (ARFU) to continue adher- 
ing to the Australian Government's policy on 
sporting contacts with South Africa. The executive 
of the ARFU meet in Sydney tomorrow to consider 
an invitation from South Africa for an official 
Wallaby tour of the strife torn country. 

Mr Brown said on the eve of the meeting that 
the ARFU had a great record in supporting both 
Labor and Liberal policy on contacts with South 
Africa. 

it would be a great pity if the policy of past football 
executives and Australian Governments was des- 
troyed tomorrow. | call on the current executive to 
abide by the current policy and reject the invitation. If 
the invitation is accepted the ARFU would stand 
alone and receive world-wide condemnation at a 
crucial period in the fight against the totally discre- 
dited apartheid system in South Africa. Only recently 
the Venezuelan Government banned a South African 
golf team from entering its country to participate in 
the World Cup in October. Australian sport would 
suffer dearly if the ARFU went ahead with the tour as 
Australians would face international bans. Australia 
would certainly kiss goodbye any chance of staging 
the Olympic Games in Brisbane. As | have stated 
before, if the tour goes ahead all Federal Government 
support for Rugby Union would be withdrawn. This 
would include the necessary infrastructure required 
by overseas teams wanting to participate in the 
proposed Rugby World Cup to be staged in Australia 
and New Zealand next year. 

‘Any tour would be used as propoganda by the 
South African Government, domestically and interna- 
tionally, as support for the racist system of apartheid. 
A major concern for the ARFU should be the difficulty 
in ensuring the safety of touring players in South 
Africa. A decision to tour would cut across the 
Gleneagles Agreement. The ARFU should also con- 
sider that the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
meet in London in August to consider wider sanctions 
against South Africa. The Government is currently 
reviewing all its policies regarding South Africa. 


High Commissioner to Mauritius 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 26 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced the appointment 
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Mr lan James. (Department ot Foreign Affairs photo). 


of Mr lan James as Australian High Commissioner 
to Mauritius. He will succeed Mr R.G. Irwin. 

Mr James, who has been High Commissioner to 
Zambia and Malawi since September 1983, has 
also served overseas at Australian missions in 
Jakarta, Bangkok, Santiago and Pretoria and at the 
United Nations, New York. 

Senator Evans said that Australia attached 
importance to the development of relations with 
the countries of the Indian Ocean. Mauritius is 
one of Australia’s partners in the Commonwealth 
and in the Indian Ocean region with whom the 
Government is developing growing trade and 
cultural links. As neighbours in the Indian Ocean, 
both countries shared an interest in working 
towards peace and stability in the region. 

Senator Evans also noted the important role of 
Mauritius in encouraging regional co-operation 
through the Indian Ocean Commission, and 
reiterated Australia’s close interest in the south- 
west Indian Ocean island States. Australia was 
already an important source of bilateral aid to the 
region, Senator Evans said. 


Trade: U.S. wheat sales to Sri Lanka 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 27 June: 


Responding to reports of a U.S. subsidised sale 
of wheat to Sri Lanka, the Trade Minister, Mr John 
Dawkins, said today that although the sale was 
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consistent with assurances given by Washington 
to the Australian Government, he expected the 
United States Administration to continue to ensure 
that potential harm to non-subsidising exporters 
like Australia was minimised. 

The U.S. Government has assured Australia that 
the Export Enhancement Program (EEP) will be 
administered on a targetted basis, aimed essential- 
ly at markets of subsidising exporters. The Sri 
Lankan sale of 50 000 tonnes is consistent with 
this principle in that over the past three years 
subsidised EEC wheat sales to Sri Lanka have 
averaged 67 000 tonnes, representing about 25 
per cent of Sri Lankan wheat imports. Australian 
sales have averaged 69 000 tonnes and previous 
sales by the U.S. itself have averaged 52 000 
tonnes. 

The U.S. has further assured Australia that 
recipients under the EEP will be encouraged to 
maintain their normal level of imports from 
traditional non-subsidising suppliers. ‘We expect 
the U.S. Administration to ensure that this princi- 
ple is also honoured. This would be consistent 
with the close character of the U.S.-Australia 
relationship.’ The Minister warned, however, that 
agricultural export subsidies, whether practised by 
the EEC or the United States, inevitably have a 
depressing effect on world prices. Australia’s 
export receipts are affected correspondingly. 

This is why the Australian Government has 
been working on a broad international front in an 
attempt to ensure that agricultural trade issues 





Mr John Dawkins. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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feature prominently in the new round of Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) expected to be 
launched in Uruguay in September. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: Australia-New Zealand 
agreement on seismic monitoring 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 27 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments have agreed to begin 
discussions aimed at concluding an inter- 
governmental agreement on seismic monitoring. 

Such an agreement would improve our collec- 
tive ability to monitor underground nuclear tests 
and facilitate scientific co-operation in this field 
more generally, Senator Evans said. Australia and 
New Zealand shared a strong interest in the early 
conclusion of a comprehensive test ban treaty. It 
has long been accepted, Senator Evans said, that a 
global seismic network would constitute the 
central component of the verification regime of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. 

Getting work under way on the establishment of 
such a network has been one of Australia’s 
principal objectives in the Conference on Dis- 
armament (CD). The Government had also pro- 
vided funds to the Bureau of Mineral Resources to 
establish a national monitoring centre linking 
several seismic facilities in Australia and, in due 
course, in the Antarctic. The centre will be 
officially opened in September of this year. 

Senator Evans said that the prospective agree- 
ment with New Zealand would be another step on 
the road to a global network. Senator Evans also 
recalled that at the United Nations General 
Assembly last year Mr Hayden had said that if the 
Conference on Disarmament could not agree to 
begin work to establish a network, Australia 
would be prepared to make a start outside the CD 
with like-minded countries, 


Australia-Indonesia relations: 
officials’ talks on maritime borders 
News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 27 June: 


The eighth round of meetings between officials’ 
delegations of Indonesia and Australia on the 
delimitation of maritime boundaries was held in 
Jakarta on 26-27 June 1986. 
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The Indonesian delegation was led by Ms P.M. 
Luhulima, Director, Legal and Treaties Affairs, 
Department of Foreign Affairs, and the Australian 
delegation was led by Mr J.H. Brook, First 
Assistant Secretary, Legal and Consular Division, 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

The meeting took place in an atmosphere of 
friendship and co-operation. The two delegations 
had a further useful exchange of views on the 
feasibility of a joint development zone as a 
provisional arrangement in the ‘Timor Gap’, 
pending the delimitation of the seabed boundary 
in that area. 

The delegations agreed to report the results of 
the meeting to their Governments. They also 
agreed to recommend that the next meeting will 
be held in Canberra at a mutually convenient time 
with a view to making more detailed recom- 
mendatians to their respective Governments. 


Comprehensive taxation agreement 
between Australia and the 
Netherlands 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, on 30 June: 


A protocol to the comprehensive taxation 
agreement between Australia and the Netherlands 
was signed today in Canberra. 

The protocol arose as a result of Australia’s 
agreement to a request by the Netherlands to 
close an avenue for the avoidance of Netherlands 
tax being exploited by Netherlands investors 
deriving interest from debt claims secured by 
mortgage over real property in Australia. Under 
the existing agreement, such interest is treated as 
income from real property, and may be taxed by 
both countries, with the country of residence of 
the recipient allowing credit for the other coun- 
try’s tax. 

In practice, however, Netherlands tax does not 
generally apply to interest from Australia that is 
treated under the existing agreement as income 
from real property. Such interest. is therefore 
subject only to Australian withholding tax of 10 
per cent. The protocol will amend the existing 
agreement so that interest from debt claims 
secured by mortgage over real property will be 
treated in the same way as other interest income 
under the agreement. This will enable the Nether- 
lands to tax such interest from Australia in full, 
subject to the allowance of credit for the Austra- 
lian withholding tax paid on it. 

This change will bring the agreement with the 
Netherlands into line with similar provisions in 
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Australian navy and airforce units were mobilised during May and June to provide emergency assistance to the 
cyclone devastated regions of Solomon Islands. RAAF Hercules aircraft started flying in supplies to Honiara on 21 
May, two days after Cyclone Namu struck killing more thah 100 people and causing widespread damage. More than 
90 000 people are homeless. Two RAAF Iroquois helicopters were terried to Honiara in the first Hercules airlift to 
launch rescue and reconnaissance work. The helicopters and a Caribou aircraft also assisted in the distribution of 
food, medical supplies and shelter material in outer island areas. Four Royal Australian Navy vessels, including the 
flagship, HMAS Stalwart, also sailed for the Islands to assist in the relief operation. Australia has allocated a total of 
$2.1 million for emergency aid. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, said Australia would continue to do 
all it could to assist in what was obviously one of the worst natural disasters to hit the South Pacific region. Pictured 
are supplies being unloaded from a RAAF Caribou at the Haimaro airstrip in east Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands on 2 


June. (Promotion Australia photo). 





Australia’s other comprehensive taxation agree- 
ments. 

The protocol will have no practical effect in 
Australia so far as relevant interest flowing to the 
Netherlands is concerned — it will continue to be 
liable to Australian withholding tax at the rate of 
10 per cent. Mortgage interest derived by Austra- 
lian residents from the Netherlands and subject to 
tax there is presently exempt from tax in Australia. 
The protocol will limit any Netherlands tax on 
such interest to 10 per cent of the gross amount, 
and Australia will allow a credit for any such 
Netherlands tax against its tax on the income. The 
change to the agreement to be made by the 
protocol will generally have effect in Australia for 
years of income commencing on or after 1 July 
1986 and, in the Netherlands, for taxable years 
and periods beginning on or after 1 January 1986. 

However, in accordance with a transitional 
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arrangement proposed by Australia and accepted 
by the Netherlands, the change will not affect 
interest paid under existing contracts until Austra- 
lian years of income commencing on or after 1 
July 1988 and Netherlands taxable years and 
periods beginning on or after 1 January 1988. 
This transitional arrangement is subject to two 
anti-avoidance measures. The first will ensure that 
it does not apply to interest paid under an existing 
contract if the term of the loan is extended after 
today. The other measure will apply the new 
taxing rule to any pre-payment of interest made 
before the end of the transitional period. 
While it is recognised that the changes to be 
made by the protocol will affect the level of Dutch 
investments in Australia, the Australian Govern- 
ment sees it as Consistent with its own attack on 
arrangements that have tax avoidance connota- 
tions to assist the Netherlands in this matter. The 
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transitional arrangements provided by the pro- 
tocol are expected to result in a spreading of any 
withdrawals of existing investments. 

The protocol will enter into force after the 
procedures necessary to give it the force of law in 
the respective countries have been completed. In 
Australia, this requires the passing of legislation 
and a Bill for that purpose will be introduced into 
Parliament as soon as practicable. 

Copies of the protocol will be available to 
interested persons at Taxation Offices in the 
capital cities. 


Governor-General of Australia: term 
of office extended 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 30 June: 


| am pleased to announce that, after consulta- 
tion with the Queen, His Excellency the Rt Hon. 
Sir Ninian Stephen, AK, GCMG, GCVO, KBE, will 
remain in office as Governor-General of Australia 
until the end of 1988. | welcome the fact that the 
Governor-General will continue in office through- 
out the Bicentennial year. Both Sir Ninian and 
Lady Stephen have made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to Australia since Sir Ninian’s appointment in 
1982 and will continue to do so. 

While the appointment of a Governor-General 
is not for a fixed term, it has been a tradition that 
appointments are for a period of about five years 
and that was Sir Ninian’s understanding when he 
took up the office. | am grateful to Sir Ninian for 
indicating his willingness to continue in office 
until the end of the Bicentennial year. 


Australian representation 
overseas 
JUNE 
25 Kenya 
Mr D.S. Campbell presented his Letters of 
Credence as High Commissioner. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


There were no presentations by foreign heads 
of mission during June. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
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ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference 


Speech by the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening plenary 
session of the ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference, in Manila, on 26 June: 


Thank you, Mr Chairman, Vice President Laurel. 
Allow me to first compliment you on the assumption of the Chairmanship of the ASEAN and this 
ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference. Allow me to also compliment your Government on the confident 


ad way that we have been going about — the strong sense of the Philippines that it is able to grapple 


successfully with the great problems that it has inherited. The very fact that it is able to assume the 
responsibility of conducting this very important conference so soon, on the heels of those momentous 
“hanges earlier in the year, | think, it is a symptom of that sort of commitment, determination, energy, 
confidence so necessary for the challenges ahead. | would like to assure you Mr Chairman, that 
dialogue partners wish your Government well, in its grappling with those challenges and they have in 
their various ways and they will continue to strive to contribute to support and encouragement as those 


matters are wrestled with. 


For my part this is the fourth Post-Ministerial 
Conference that I've been able to attend and | 
must say that it is a great privilege, it is also a great 
benefit for I’ve found the opportunity of conduct- 
ing dialogue both here and the Six Plus Six 
meeting, and later the Six Plus One meeting and 
in the course of the process of those meetings 
bilaterally, quite helpful. I've noted in the course 
of the past 12 months, comment from time to time 
from leading spokesmen of ASEAN countries, that 
perhaps the issue of Kampuchea has dominated 
too much of the collective and individual atten- 
tion of members of ASEAN that’s not to say that 
the issue is not important, it’s of paramount 
importance, but ASEAN was created to conduct 
many matters of mutual concern and to promote 
many common interests. And there seem to be 
reflected a feeling that the agenda should br 
broadened to cover other issues as well as the very 
important one of Kampuchea. | think that’s an 
attitude to be applauded. From what | can see of 
the agenda, on this occasion that objective has 


<o been very much striven after by the ASEAN 


delegates over the past several days. Perhaps 
reflecting that attitude, rather than starting on the 
issue of Kampuchea, which | repeat it has seemed 
to dominate so much of our time, hitherto, | would 
prefer to start on another issue, an economic one, 
and one that concerns ASEAN countries as much 
as it concerns Australia, or indeed a number of the 
-dialogue partners who are here. 

ASEAN like Australia is a commodity producer, 

and like Australia, although much involved in 


ee targely production of different sorts of commod- 


ities to Australia, nonetheless is sharing common 
disadvantageous experiences as a result of the 
collapse of commodity prices. Commodity prices 
are not expected to return to 1980 levels, for the 
rest of the decade, if indeed even then. And the 
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World Bank has forecast a further fall of commod-. 
ity prices of around 10 per cent over the next three 
years. Much of this is a result of programs 
conciously put in place, of export subsidisation, 
and these of course disregard most sound econo- 
mic principles and the interest of consumers. They 
have traumatic effects on commodity producing 
countries which | repeat, in terms of which I’m 
speaking, are the non-subsidising commodity 
producing nations of the world. The Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) of the European Com- 
munity has depressed world prices for wheat, 
course grains, sugar and ruminant meats. The 
United States Farm Bill will deal a serious blow to 
friends. For example, subsidised rice sales to 
prices below an economic level will severely 
disrupt Australia’s traditional markets. It will also 
seriously affect other countries, for example Thai- 
land, for whom rice provides nearly fifteen per 
cent of total export revenue. There are a number 
of us among those non-subsidising food produc- 
ing exporting countries of the world who feel that 
there is a need for action, and purely coincidental- 
ly the Government of Thailand had been moving 
at the same time as Australia had been moving to 
convene some sort of meeting of similarly affected 
countries so that these issues can be explored so 
that perhaps programs could be developed, action 
could be initiated, to try to bring back some, if | 
could say it quite directly — sanity, to the world 
trading order. The world trading order is being 
seriously destabilised by non-market indirect 
course intervention in export activity. So Australia 
very much supports the call by Thailand for such a 
meeting and dialogue has been taking place 
between representatives of both countries. The 
consequences that there will be a meeting of 
officials of both countries in July and similarly 
motivated countries, and then in August a meeting 
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of Ministers to explore ways in which these issues 
can be addressed and responses can be put into 
effect. | might stress that Australia’s support for 
these efforts goes well beyond economic self 
interest; it relates to our concerns about the 
dangers to international economic, political and 
strategic security inherent in the present failure to 
find satisfactory solutions to the predicament 
facing Australia and ASEAN countries alike. The 
consequences of protectionist policies adopted by 
countries upon whose markets we depend, or 
bilateral trade disputes can destroy markets de- 
veloped legitimately and painstakingly by coun- 
tries like Australia, and that includes our friends in 
ASEAN, go much further than the expedient 
interests those measures are designed to serve. We 
believe countries of the region have a right to 
compete in those markets on terms no less 
favourable than those available for other coun- 
tries. A lack of access by countries in the region to 
traditionally competitive markets weakens the 
economic base of those specific countries and the 
region as a whole; this damages not only commer- 
cial interest, but it can also ultimately effect wider 
concerns of security and political interests in the 
region. Perhaps it’s relevant, therefore, to move on 
to the Tokyo Summit: to record that we have 
noted the Summit recognition of problems and 
dislocations caused by global structural agricultu- 
ral surpluses; and the Tokyo Agreement that when 
there are such surpluses action should be taken to 
redirect policies and adjust the structure of 
agriculture on a basis of comparative advantage in 
the light of world demand. We also noted the 
Summit leaders’ call for the early launching of the 
new round of the MTN. That we welcomed. 

We would have appreciated a definitive call for 
the launching of that New Round in September. 
The fact, however, that the Tokyo leaders indi- 
cated that they will be working at the September 
Ministerial Meeting, to make decisive progress 
towards the launching of the new round reflects 
an important and necessary measure of political 
commitment. For our part we will continue to 
work with Summit participants through the 
OECD, the MTN process and bilaterally, to secure 
early progress in solving agricultural problems 
that are of concern to developed and developing 
countries alike. We did observe, however, in a 
communique from Tokyo, an absence of any 
expressed concern for the experiences of develop- 
ing countries. We trust that is a defect that will be 
remedied in the near future. 

| come to the issue of Kampuchea. This is an 
issue in which Australia has been active in the 
past year, at regular talks with our ASEAN 
partners. Son Sann visited Australia for the second 
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time and had high level officials talks there. We 
have been in contact with the Government of 
Vietnam and have recommended to them that 
there are within the eight-point program put 
forward by the Coalition Government of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea (CGDK), certain positive fea- 
tures and that accordingly the proposed program 
deserved to be addressed positively. We welcome 
the CGDK’s decision to put forward its view of the 
scenario for peace. The eight-point plan has in our 
view as | mentioned, positive elements which 
could be built upon. We also note that some of its 
elements may raise problems in the search for 
constructive dialogue. For instance we wonder to 
what extent its proposals for the order in which 
the two-stage talks are to be held, are negotiable.. 

The statement by ASEAN Foreign Ministers of 
28 April also contains positive and forward- 
looking elements. In particular the reference to the 
inclusion of the Heng Samrin administration in 
talks with the CGDK. Accordingly Australia wel- 
comes the variety of proposals now directed to the 
pursuit of peace in Cambodia. We hope that all 
will be pursued with the objective of keeping 
open all possible avenues to peace. 

In April in my correspondence to Mr Nguyen 
Co Thach | suggested that the positive aspects of 
the CGDK eight-point plan should be explored 
and if possible built upon. | noted that the status of 
the Heng Samrin group in the Khmer Rouge might 
be a suitable matter to tackle and it’s agreed with 
Son Sann and Thach about the matters that Son 
Sann and | had explored in discussion in Can- 
berra. 

Mr Thach’s replies expressed understanding of 
my interest in the, to quote him ‘supposedly’ 
positive elements of the CGDK plan but otherwise 
reaffirmed Vietnamese positions. But Mr Thach 
did note in particular the CGDK plans ‘crux and 
substance’ which he said included the return to 
power of the Khmer Rouge, and he expressed a 
readiness to hold talks between the Indochinese 
and the ASEAN countries on the basis of proposals 
put forward by both sides. 

| should say that Thach’s response could not be 
described as breaking new ground. Exchange of 


views nonetheless has been worthwhile. Positive 


aspects of the eight-point plan have been reg- 
istered twice with the Vietnamese Government. 
Merits of the ASEAN statement of 28 April and the 
positions taken by Son Sann have been put to the 
Vietnamese at ministerial level. But | am fully 
conscious that we should not be overly optimistic 
about any major change in Vietnamese policy, 
even after the Vietnamese Communist Party's 
Sixth Congress. | would suggest the prospects of 
meaningful changes in positions would be greatly 
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enhanced and that the negotiating process could 
somehow be got underway. 

There are critical issues which now need to be 
addressed by all parties which relate to the 
modalities of post settlement elections. For inst- 
ance, how can the post settlement elections be 
made genuinely free from the threat of force? How 
should such freedom be guaranteed? These relate 
directly to the role of the Khmer Rouge and the 
question of disarmament of armed Khmer groups. 

It also relates to the acceptability of the Khmer 
Rouge to the people of Cambodia as a participant 
in any political settlement while it remains under 
the leadership of mass murderers such as Pol Pot. 
The presence of Pol Pot and people like him has 
been an impossible impediment for a number of 
countries — Australia is one — in addressing 
ourselves to a range of otherwise quite positive 
proposals which have come forward from time to 
time about the situation in Kampuchea. It seems to 
me that if this major stumbling block could 
somehow be removed one of the most serious 
impediments to progress could be eliminated. If 
not that at least the situation could be created 
where the genuiness of credentials of some could 
be explored | think beyond any doubt; and | think 
we need to, if we can, establish the situation 
where those credentials can be put to the test. 
One thought that has occurred to me and it is not 
without its large difficulties too, is the possibility 
of establishing some sort of tribunal to determine 
once and for all the culpability of the Pol Pot 
leadership. This would allow the rank and file of 
Khmer Rouge to have some hope of participating 
in Khmer national reconciliation. | made the point 
on a number of occasions to Vietnamese repre- 
sentatives, in particular to Nguyen Co Thach, that 
sooner or later a system will have to be developed 
whereby there is dialogue with genuine repre- 
sentatives of the Khmer people excluding Pol Pot 
and people like him. Unless these and other issues 
are addressed firmly and quickly the prospect of a 
continued stalemate in finding ways towards a 
settlement will continue. It will continue at great 
cost to all in the region and to friendly countries. 
This takes me to another related matter and that is 
the issue of refugees. Australia like a number of 
other countries, some of which are represented 
here, has been a receiving country of large 
numbers of refugees from that unhappy part of the 
world. We sought like those countries to alleviate 
the human suffering caused by the continuing 
situation in Cambodia. 

To April 1986, Australia has accepted 100 000 
IndoChinese refugees. On a per capita basis that 
would be one of the highest intakes and probably 
the highest intake of any of the receiving coun- 
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Indo-Chinese refugees at The Hawkins Road Camp, 
Singapore. (UNHCR photo). 


tries. We are, however, becoming concerned that 
more and more Vietnamese leaving Vietnam are 
migrants, fleeing economic and social conditions 
in Vietnam, and have no prior claim to refugee 
status. This we feel to be a matter of increasing 
concern to countries of the region. I'd like to 
discuss further with my colleagues here their 
views on having Vietnam stem the flow of such 
migrants. 

Finally I’d like to move to a non-related matter; 
it is nonetheless a matter of serious concern to all 
of us, one which has depressing and dire consequ- 
ences for our communities. That’s the issue of 
drug abuse and illegal trafficking in narcotics, a 
problem of global proportions. At the beginning of 
1986, the Australian Government embarked on a 
major Campaign costing $100 million to combat 
the narcotics problem on three broad points: 
education, rehabilitation and law enforcement. 
We welcome the involvement by ASEAN coun- 
tries into international activities to combat drug 
abuse and trafficking, to which we are strongly 
committed. We want to work with ASEAN coun- 
tries as we have already displayed in concrete 
terms, in ensuring that international activities have 
a direct impact on the efficacy of our national 
Strategies. 

The narcotics problems of ASEAN countries 
also have specific regional aspects which might 
more appropriately be covered by a regional 
approach. 


5/3 
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Speech by the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening of the 
ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference Six-Plus-One meeting, on 26 June: 


Mr Chairman, | am delighted to be here at the Six-Plus-One meeting once again, in particular under 
your distinguished chairmanship and as our dialogue partner. l'd like to record the very deep 
appreciation we hold for the way in which Malaysia for so many years acted as our dialogue partner. 
We found it an extremely beneficial and productive association. Thank you very much. We look 
forward to an equally and mutually beneficial and productive relationship between yourself, the 


Philippines Government, and ourselves. 


Usually the Six-Plus-Six meeting is addressing 
the issues in the macro in a well-rounded way. 
The Six-Plus-One is much more exacting and 
precise in the micro sense. Through comparison 
from past experience I'd say, that sometimes | 
have got some sympathy for a pin cushion that is 
occasionally prodded rather sharply to make it 
aware that it has a role to fulfil and to respond. | 
am sure that the experiences today will be no 
different from that of the past. 

You mentioned trade and mutual concerns 
there. Of course we are both keen, the ASEAN 
countries and Australia, to improve trading rela- 
tionships. Australia’s share of ASEAN’s total im- 
ports however has declined from around 4.3 per 
cent in the early 1970s to a low 2.7 per cent in 
1984, The declining share in ASEAN’s growing 
import markets can be explained by the fact that 
our exports are principally agricultural and miner- 
al commodities. Unlike manufactured goods these 
primary products do not face the sort of growing 
demand we would wish. In ASEAN the increasing 
demand for manufactured goods is evident. In the 
early 1970s, manufactures were 57 per cent of 
ASEAN total imports and by 1984 they were 72 
per cent of total imports. What is undeniable is 
that ASEAN has made an advance in the Austra- 
lian market during 1984-85, as its share of 
Australia’s total imports rose from 5.2 per cent in 
1983-84, to 5.7 per cent in 1984-85, representing 
$1725 million worth of trade. Much of this 
improvement was due to recovery in Australia’s 
crude and refined petroleum imports, which rose 
49 per cent from the previous year. Manufactured 
imports from ASEAN also grew sharply by nearly 
29 per cent. 

As indicated most recently at the ASEAN- 
Australia Forum, Australia will not allow its 
economic relations with the region to stagnate. 
We are pursuing policies designed to build 
vigorous, outward-looking and internationally 
competitive manufacturing and services sectors. 
We are attempting to broaden our export base so 
that we are not so vulnerable to falls in commodi- 
ty prices. ASEAN countries will gain from our 
movement in this direction. Joint ventures and 
trade in services are areas of enormous potential 
for mutual benefit, provided we are properly 
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attuned to each other's needs and sensitivities. 

The past year has seen a number of significant 
developments in trade-related areas of particular 
interest to ASEAN. These include, the new Austra- 
lian System of Tariff Preference (ASTP), the Gruen 
Review of Anti-Dumping, the Government's con- 
sideration of the post-1988 Textiles, Clothing and 
Footwear (TCF) sector, including the Industries 
Assistance Commission (IAC) report on assistance 
to the industry. There was also, as you mentioned, 
the introduction of a system of foreign tax credits. 

To deal with the ASTP, in deciding upon the 
ASTP’s, to operate from 1 july 1986, the key 
elements of which are an across the board 5 per 
cent margin of preference for developing coun- 
tries, with no provision, or exceptions or gradua- 
tion, the Government was conscious that this 
would involve losses on some items covered by 
the existing scheme. We are confident that any 
losses will be counterbalanced by gains for 
ASEAN in other areas. These include the restora- 
tion or expansion of margins in other areas. 
Although ASEAN has indicated it would have 
preferred a greater margin of preference, it would 
not be possible from Australia’s viewpoint to have 
an across-the-board scheme with no provision for 
graduation of either products or countries out of 
the scheme, and still maintain margins at high 
levels. The impact of the new scheme will only 
become apparent in the longer term and will 
depend upon developing country utilisation of the 
scheme. 

The next matter concerns anti-dumping. In 
response to the concerns of our trading partners — 
and they have been voiced to me here regularly, 
in February 1986 the Australian Government 
appointed Professor Gruen of the Australian 
National University to examine and recommend 
possible improvements in the operation and 
administration of Australia’s anti-dumping proce- 
dures. The report is now before the Government 
for consideration. In a nutshell, it recommended 
that the present system be continued but proposed 
some substantial changes including more speedy 
and effective application of measures designed to 
promote fair trade, use of market prices to 
establish normal values, more rigorous guidelines 
applying to the injury test, and a requirement that 
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anti-dumping actions not remain in place for more 
than two years without reference to the IAC. 
ASEAN’s views on Australia’s policies were taken 
into account by Professor Gruen in the prepara- 
tion of his report. 

| might mention the TCF industries. The existing 
seven year assistance program for TCF expires at 
the end of 1988. The objective of the current 
review being undertaken by the IAC of long-term 
assistance arrangements for the TCF industries 
after 1988, is to encourage restructuring of the 
TCF sector through a combination of reductions in 
barrier protection over a seven-year period and 
specific positive assistance measures. The Gov- 
ernment will consider the IAC’s recommendations 
when formulating the new assistance arrange- 
ments for the TCF sector. A decision is expected to 
be announced in late 1986 to allow adequate time 
for affected parties to adjust to the new assistance 
program, The Government is committed to a 
scheme which will allow for a greater degree of 
import penetration as our own industry undergoes 
restructuring. Australia already has a TCF scheme 
which is more liberal than that operated under the 
Multi-Fibres Arrangement (MFA) to which Austra- 
lia is not a party. 

We are glad that ASEAN countries have been 
active in presenting their concerns on access to 
the Australian market for their TCF products. 
Opportunities for further consultations between 
our relevant authorities will arise as we move 
towards finalising our post-1988 scheme. We 
wish however to register one important factor, and 
that is that the TCF import market to Australia is 
worth in excess of $2000 million. ASEAN exports 
in that area amount to $100 million, which seems 
to imply that there is a matter of identifying market 
need and responding acceptably to gain a greater 
share of what is available under quotas. 

Perhaps ld better talk next about the Foreign 
Tax Credits (FTC) scheme, which the Government 
is currently considering. The objective of that is to 
reduce corporate tax avoidance, the effect of 
which will be to bring Australia into line with 
other developed countries. | do stress that what 
we are proposing is very much what is followed in 
practice as well as in principle by most developed 
countries, in particular the United States and the 
United Kingdom. In Australia we are greatly 
concerned about the erosion of the corporate tax 
base. During the 1950s about 17 per cent of 
Federal Government tax revenue came from 
company tax. It is now down to around, its 
probably below 10 per cent after steady erosion of 
the company tax base over many years. We have 
acknowledged ASEAN’s complaints about the 
adverse impact that such a scheme could have on 
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incentives operated by regional countries to 
promote inward investment that assists their eco- 
nomic development. The Treasurer's undertaking, 
of 19 October 1985, stated firmly that we would 
take due account of such schemes. The new 
legislation is accompanied by parallel tax sparing 
legislation that will enable exemption either by 
way of regulation or comprehensive double tax 
arrangements. These arrangements will specifical- 
ly meet ASEAN objectives concerning any adverse 
impact of foreign tax credits. Specific recognition 
will be given to the schemes of Australia’s 
individual developing country trading partners. 

The idea of the ASEAN Australia Economic 
Co-operation Program (AAECP) between ASEAn 
and Australia had its beginnings at an informal 
meeting in 1974. The principles on which econo- 
mic co-operation with ASEAN should be based 
were formulated as follows: co-operation with 
ASEAN as a group should not be at the expense of 
bilateral arrangements; co-operation should serve 
to complement ASEAN’s capabilities, not supple- 
ment them; co-operation should be for regional 
projects conceived by ASEAN for the benefit of all 
ASEAN countries. Co-operation began at a modest 
level and developed over the past twelve years to 
where Australia has now expended or committed 
over $100 million in areas such as agriculture, 
trade co-operation, training and research in scien- 
ce and technology and the social sciences. 

ASEAN member countries and Australia have 
agreed to a joint review of the AAECP. The aim of 
the review is to assess the effectiveness of the 
program in achieving joint objectives and to 
propose future directions. Current planning is that 
the report of the review team, led by Dr Nancy 
Viviani, Director of the Centre for the Study of 
Australian-Asia Relations, will be tabled at the 
eleventh ASEAN-Australia Forum meeting in Man- 
ila early next year. 

| should mention something about the matter of 
narcotics, which was discussed in some detail and 
marked concern this morning. On narcotics Au- 
stralia sees value in maintaining close contact 
with ASEAN countries on reducing drug demand 
as well as controlling drug supply. Australia 
believes that drug abuse in Australia and in 
ASEAN countries is as much a social problem as a 
law enforcement problem. Countries need to 
accept that a comprehensive national strategy 
needs to be developed and co-ordinated with 
regional and international action. Australia re- 
mains willing to consider ASEAN’s priorities for 
possible assistance programs. We continue to 
support a major ONCB computer project in 
Thailand and we are giving careful consideration 
to implementing three specific proposals in 
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Malaysia. We have been encouraged by the 
positive reaction of ASEAN countries to interna- 
tional initiatives especially in the multilateral 
field. Through Australia’s membership of the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
we expect to be able to make an important 
contribution to the drafting of the proposed third 
international convention, dealing mainly with law 
enforcement measures, and the proposed World 
Ministerial Conference in June 1987. Australia is 
willing to continue co-operation at the operation- 
al level and in activities designed to improve our 
joint capacity to deal with these problems. In 
response to ASEAN requests, arrangements are 
being made for a study-tour to Australia by senior 
ASEAN Customs officials. 

In another initiative in its relations with Asia, 
the Australian Government has approved the 
establishment of the Asian Studies Council. The 
Government concluded that Australia’s national 
interests, especially in the economic field, were 
adversely affected by the inadequacy of Asian 
studies at all levels of the Australian education 
system. The Council’s role would be to stimulate 
and promote national awareness of Asia in 
industry and the community, and provide an 





overview of Asian studies requirements in Au- 
stralia. 

| have already referred extensively to the 
situation in Cambodia this morning in the Six- 
Plus-Six statement. There are a few comments that 
should be registered however. Australia is pleased 
that ASEAN academics have responded so posi- 
tively to the Griffith University seminar on conflict 
resolution. Each ASEAN country, Japan and the 
United States are represented by three academics. 

A major cost of the instability of living condi- 
tions in IndoChina has resulted from the outflow 
of refugees and displaced persons. This imposes 
burdens on the countries of first arrival and on 
resettlement countries. We are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned however, that the exodus of 
boat people is continuing at a high rate though it is 
11 years since the fall of Saigon. The boat people 
are motivated now more by improving their 
economic lot than by fear of political persecution 
and they have therefore, in fact, no claim to 
refugee status. 

In our continuing consultations | would like to 
explore with you any thought you may have on 
appropriate action to stem the outflow of boat 
people from Vietnam. 


Lao refugees being transferred from the Ban Nam Yao camp to the Ban Vinai camp in Thailand as part of the 
framework of Thailand’s camp consolidation policy. (UNHCR photo). 
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SOUTH PACIFIC NUCLEAR FREE ZONE TREATY BILL 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill 1986’ 


Text of an explanatory memorandum issued by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. 


Outline 


The Bill gives domestic legislative effect to certain of Australia’s obligations under the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty (also known as the Treaty of Rarotonga). 

This Bill is supplemented by the proposed amendments to the Environment Protection (Sea Dumping) 
Act 1981 relating to the dumping of radioactive waste, and the provisions of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation (Safeguards) Bill 1986, relating to the application of safeguards to nuclear material, 
which cover Treaty obligations referred to but not provided for in this Bill. 


The Bill establishes offences relating to the 
manufacture, production and acquisition of nuc- 
lear weapons; research and development relating 
to the manufacture or production of nuclear 
weapons; the possession or control of a nuclear 
weapon; the stationing of nuclear weapons in 
Australia; and the testing of nuclear weapons. It 
also makes it an offence to do any act which 
facilitates the manufacture, production, acquisi- 
tion or testing of nuclear weapons. The Bill 
extends these provisions beyond Australian terri- 
tory in certain circumstances, and provides 
appropriately severe penalties for the offences. 

The Bill also establishes the legislative 
framework for inspections in Australia by Treaty 
inspectors as required by the Treaty, and provides 
for the appointment by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of authorised officers to accompany and 
assist international inspectors while they are in 
Australia. Inspectors from the Australian Safe- 
guards Office (ASO) are provided with powers to 
assist Treaty inspectors and authorised officers in 
carrying out Treaty inspections. In addition, in- 
spectors from the ASO are given powers to 
investigate suspected breaches of the Act. 


Financial impact 


The legislation is not expected to have any 
financial impact. The Australian Safeguards 
Office, which is already established, is competent 
to carry out the additional functions conferred 
upon it under the Bill. 


Part | — Preliminary 


Clause 1: short title 


The short title of the legislation is the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Act 1986. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 6, June 1986, page 
532. 
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Clause 2: commencement 


The legislation will come into effect on a date or 
dates to be fixed by Proclamation, except for Part | 
of the Bill which comes into effect on the date of 
Royal Assent. 


Clause 3: principal object of Act 


The principal object of the Act is to give effect 
to certain obligations Australia will have as a party 
to the Treaty of Rarotonga. The legislation will 
clear the way for Australia’s ratification of the 
Treaty. 


Clause 4: interpretation 


This clause defines significant expressions used 
in the Bill. The following definitions are particu- 
larly significant: 

‘authorised officer’ is a person appointed by the 
Minister to accompany a visiting Treaty inspector 
while the latter is in Australia for the purposes of an 
inspection under Annex 4 of the Treaty. 
‘nuclear explosive device’ has the same meaning as it 
has in the Treaty, i.e. any nuclear weapon or other 
explosive device capable of releasing nuclear energy 
irrespective of the purpose for which it could be used. 
(This would include devices used for so-called 
peaceful nuclear explosions.) The term includes such 
a weapon or device in unassembled and partly 
assembled forms (i.e. it includes the components of 
such devices as well as the assembled device}, but 
does not include the means of transport or delivery of 
such a weapon or device if separable from and not an 
indivisible part of it. 

‘inspector’ is a person appointed as an inspector 

under sub-section 57(1) of the Nuclear Non- 

Proliferation (Safeguards) Act 1986, on the staff of the 

Australian Safeguards Office. 

‘stationing’ has the same meaning as it has in the 

Treaty, i.e. emplantation, emplacement, transporta- 

tion on land or inland waters, stockpiling, storage, 

installation and deployment. It does not include visits 
by foreign ships or aircraft. 

‘Treaty inspector’ is a person appointed as an 

inspector under Annex 4 of the Treaty and who is 
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declared by the Minister to be a Treaty inspector for 
the purposes of the Act. 


Clause 5: conduct by directors, servants or 
agents 


Where it is necessary to establish the state of 
mind of a corporation, the state of mind or 
conduct of a director, servant or agent of the 
corporation shall be deemed to be the state of 
mind or conduct of the corporation, provided the 
director, servant or agent acts within his/her 
authority. Similarly, a person shall be attributed 
with the state of mind or conduct of his/her 
servant or agent. 


Clause 6: Act to extend to external Territories 


The legislation will extend to every external 
Territory of Australia. 


Clause 7: Act to bind Crown 


The legislation will bind the Crown in the right 
of the Commonwealth (of Australia —- Ed.), the 
States, the Northern Territory and Norfolk Island, 
but the Crown will not be liable to be prosecuted 
for an offence. 


Part HI — Prohibitions in relation to 
nuclear explosive devices 


Clause 8: manufacture, production and 
acquisition of nuclear explosive devices 
prohibited 


This clause makes it an offence to undertake or 
engage in the manufacture or production of a 
nuclear explosive device or to acquire such a 
device. It gives effect to the obligations Australia 
has under Article 3 of the Treaty not to manufac- 
ture, produce or acquire nuclear explosive de- 
vices. 


Clause 9: research and development relating to 
manufacture or production of nuclear explosive 
devices prohibited 


This clause makes it an offence to undertake or 
engage in research or development for the pur- 
pose of, or directed towards, the manufacture or 
production of a nuclear explosive device. This 
also relates to the obligations not to manufacture, 
produce or acquire. nuclear explosive devices. 


Clause 10: possession of, or control over, nuclear 
explosive devices prohibited 


This clause makes it an offence to possess or 
have control over a nuclear explosive device. It 
gives effect to the obligation under Article 3 of the 
Treaty prohibiting possession or control of nuclear 
explosive devices. 
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Clause 11: stationing of nuclear devices in 
Australia prohibited 


This clause makes it an offence to station 
nuclear devices in Australia, or to do any act or 
thing to facilitate such stationing. The clause gives 
effect to Australia’s obligations under Article 5 of 
the Treaty. 


Clause 12: testing of nuclear explosive devices 
prohibited 


This clause makes it an offence to undertake or 
carry out a test of a nuclear explosive device. It 
gives effect to Australia’s obligations under Article 
6 of the Treaty to prevent the testing of nuclear 
explosive devices in its territory. 


Clause 13: facilitation of manufacture, 
production, acquisition or testing of nuclear 
explosive devices prohibited 


This clause makes it an offence to do any act or 
thing to facilitate the manufacture, production, 
acquisition or testing of a nuclear explosive 
device anywhere in the world by any person 
(including a foreign country). It gives effect to 
Australia’s obligations under Articles 3 and 6 of 
the Treaty not to assist or encourage the manufac- 
ture, production, acquisition or testing of any 
nuclear explosive device by any state. 


Clause 14: extension of application of offence 
provisions 


This clause extends the operation of clauses 8, 
9, 10, 12 and 13 of the Bill to acts done outside 
Australia by the Commonwealth (of Australia — 
Ed.), a State or a Territory, or by an authority of 
them, or acts done outside Australia on an 
Australian ship or Australian aircraft. 


Clause 15: visits of foreign ships and aircraft etc. 


The presence of nuclear explosive devices on 
foreign ships visiting Australian ports or navigating 
in or through Australian waters or on foreign 
aircraft visiting Australian airfields, does not con- 
stitute stationing (which is prohibited under clause 
11) and cannot give rise to breaches of the Bill's 
provisions on possession, control, acquisition and 
stationing or the facilitation thereof. Dry docking 
is a form of visit. This clause is in conformity with 
the definition of stationing and with Article 5(2) of 
the Treaty, which expressly reserves to Treaty 
parties the right to allow such visits, navigation 
and transit. The qualification to clause 10 is 
intended to ensure that certain forms of ‘control’ 
of a nuclear explosive device are not prohibited 
— control by way of the transmission of instruc- 
tions to a foreign force outside Australia, e.g. by a 
visiting U.S. President or CINCPAC Admiral, or 
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control by way of interception of such transmis- 
sion by an Australian stationed at the North West 
Cape Joint Facility. 


Clause 16: penalties for offences 


The Act establishes severe penalties for persons 
convicted of offences under Part Il: imprisonment 
for up to 20 years and a fine of up to $100 000 for 
individuals, and a fine of up to $500 000 for 
corporations. 


Part lll — Safeguards in relation to 
nuclear material and prevention of 
dumping at sea of radioactive wastes 
and other radioactive matter 


Clause 17: non-proliferation safeguards in 
relation to nuclear material 


This clause draws attention to the role played 
by the Nuclear Non-Proliferation (Safeguards) Act 
in giving effect to Australia’s undertakings under 
Articles 4, 8 and Annex 2 of the Treaty. 


Clause 18: prevention of dumping at sea of 
radioactive wastes and other radioactive matter 


This clause draws attention to the role played 
by the Environment Protection (Sea Dumping) Act 
1981 in giving effect to the prohibitions on the 
dumping of radioactive waste contained in Article 
7 of the Treaty. 


Part IV — Inspections 


Division 1 — Treaty inspectors and 
authorised officers 


Clause 19: treaty inspectors and authorised 
officers 


If the Minister is satisfied that a person has been 
properly appointed as a special inspector under 
Annex 4 of the Treaty, he shall declare that that 
person is a Treaty inspector for the purposes of the 
Act, and shall provide the Treaty inspector with a 
copy of that declaration. 

The Minister may also appoint in writing a 
person to be an authorised officer for the purposes 
of the Act, may determine the terms and condi- 
tions of that appointment, and may terminate the 
appointment at any time. This provision is to give 
effect to Australia’s entitlement under the Treaty to 
have a representative accompany Treaty inspec- 
tors in Australia. 
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Clause 20: identity cards 


The Minister may issue to an authorised officer 
an identity card which must be surrendered when 
the person ceases to be an authorised officer. A 
fine of up to $100 is provided for failure to return 
an identity card. 


Division 2 — Inspections and searches 


Clause 21: facilitation by inspectors of Treaty 
inspections 

Inspectors appointed under the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation (Safeguards) Act 1986 (defined as 
inspectors under Clause 4 of the Bill) are autho- 
rised to exercise certain powers for the purpose of 
facilitating inspections by Treaty inspectors (see 
clause 22 below). The inspectors’ powers include 
powers of search, inspection and examination, 
taking of samples, taking of extracts from the 
copies of documents, and such other powers as 
are necessary to facilitate such inspections. 

An inspector has the right of entry onto land or 
premises with the consent of the occupier or 
pursuant to a warrant. Similarly, an inspector may 
enter, and stop and detain, a vessel, aircraft or 


© vehicle with the consent of the person in control 


or pursuant to a warrant. 

A warrant may be issued by a Magistrate upon 
information on oath if the Magistrate considers 
that there are reasonable grounds for issuing the 
warrant. The warrant shall state the time during 
which entry is authorised and the duration of the 
Warrant, 


Clause 22: Treaty inspections by Treaty 
inspectors 


Treaty inspectors have powers of entry and 
inspection for the purposes of carrying out an 
inspection in accordance with Annex 4 of the 
Treaty and the directives of the Consultative 
Committee established under Annex 3. Their 
powers include powers to inspect, examine, take 
samples, take extracts from or copy documents 
and such other powers as are necessary or 
appropriate to carry out a Treaty inspection. They 
may enter premises or land with the consent of the 
occupier or under warrant in the company of an 
inspector, and may enter a vessel, aircraft or 
vehicle with the consent of the person in control, 
or under a warrant in the company of an 
inspector, where the warrant has been issued to 
the inspector. 


Clause 23: powers of authorised officers 


Authorised officers have powers of entry and 
inspection for the purpose of acting as representa- 
tives of Australia in relation to a Treaty inspection 
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The South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Working Group which met in Canberra in 1985. (Promotion Australia photo). 


in accordance with Annex 4 of the Treaty. Their 
powers include powers of inspection, examina- 
tion, taking samples, taking extracts from and 
copying documents and such other powers as are 
necessary or appropriate for acting as a repre- 
sentative of Australia at a Treaty inspection. The 
authorised officer may enter premises or land with 
the consent of the occupier or under warrant in 
the company of an inspector and may enter a 
vessel, aircraft or vehicle with the consent of the 
person in control or under a warrant in the 
company of an inspector, where the warrant has 
been issued to the inspector. 


Clause 24: inspectors may require information 
etc. 

A person committing or suspected of commit- 
ting an offence against the Act must state his/her 
name and address to an inspector if requested to 
do so. The inspector must produce his/her identity 
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card when making such a request. Failure to 
comply with the request is an offence, incurring a 
fine not exceeding $1000. 


Clause 25: offence-related searches and seizures 


Where an inspector believes on reasonable 
grounds that there may be an article or thing on 
any premises, vessel, aircraft or vehicle which 
may afford evidence of an offence under the Act, 
the inspector may enter and search for and seize 
any such article or thing. Entry may be carried out 
with the consent of the occupier or person in 
control or upon warrant. If necessary a vessel, 
aircraft or vehicle may be stopped and detained. 

A warrant may be issued by a Magistrate upon 
information on oath if the Magistrate considers 
that there are reasonable grounds for issuing the 
warrant. The warrant shall state the purpose of the 
warrant, the time during which entry is autho- 
rised, a description of the article to be seized and 
the duration of the warrant. 
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A seized article or thing may be retained for 60 
days or, if court proceedings are instituted within 
this time, until those proceedings are terminated. 
The Minister may authorise the return of the 
seized article unconditionally or upon such con- 
ditions as the Minister thinks fit. 


Clause 26: warrants may be granted by telephone 


In circumstances of urgency an inspector may 
obtain a warrant from a Magistrate by telephone. 
The procedure is that the inspector prepares an 
information and communicates it to the Magis- 
trate by telephone. The Magistrate completes and 
signs a warrant if he/she is satisfied that there are 
reasonable grounds for it. The terms of the warrant 
are then communicated to the inspector who 
completes a form of warrant accordingly. 

The form of warrant and the information on 
which the warrant was based must be forwarded 
to the Magistrate no later than the day following 
the expiry of the warrant. The Magistrate must 
attach these documents to the warrant which 
he/she signed earlier. 

The form of warrant completed by an inspector 
is a valid warrant if it is in accordance with the 
warrant signed by the Magistrate. 

The warrant signed by the Magistrate must be 
produced in court to prove that any entry, search 
or seizure was done in accordance with the 
warrant. 


Clause 27: emergency searches and seizures 


In an emergency an inspector may enter, search 
and seize an article without warrant. An emergen- 
cy means circumstances of such seriousness and 
urgency as to require and justify immediate 
action. The inspector must believe on reasonable 
grounds that an article exists which will afford 
evidence of an offence and that action is neces- 
sary to prevent its concealment, loss or destruc- 
tion. 

The inspector may retain the article for 60 days 
or, if court proceedings are instituted, until the 
proceedings are terminated. The Minister may 
authorise the return of the article unconditionally 
or subject to conditions. 


Clause 28: persons to assist inspectors 


An occupier of premises or person in control of 
a vehicle, aircraft or vessel must provide reason- 
able assistance to an inspector, if requested to do 
so. However, a person is not required to comply 
with the request if the inspector fails to produce 
his/her identity card. Penalty: $1000 and/or im- 
prisonment for six months. 
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Clause 29: inspectors, Treaty inspectors and 
authorised officers to produce evidence of 
identity 


An inspector must produce his identity card to a 
person in charge of land, premises, vessel, aircraft 
or vehicle in order to exercise his powers. A 
Treaty inspector must produce a copy of the 
declaration by the Minister declaring the person to 
be a Treaty inspector to the person in charge of the 
land, premises, vessel, aircraft or vehicle in order 
to exercise his/her powers. An authorised officer 
must produce his/her identity card to the person in 
charge of the land, premises, vessel, aircraft or 
vehicle in order to exercise his/her powers. 


Clause 30: delegation by the Minister 


The Minister is empowered to delegate to an 
officer of the Department of Foreign Affairs all or 
any of his powers under the Bill other than the 
power of delegation. 


Clause 31: forfeiture 


A court may order forfeiture of an article used in 
the commission of an offence under the Bill. The 
Minister may order the disposal of a forfeited 
article. 


Clause 32: offence against two or more 
provisions 


A person is not liable to be punished under the 
Bill more than once in respect of the same act. 


Clause 33: consent to prosecutions 


Proceedings for commitment for trial for an 
offence under Part ll of the Bill require the written 
consent of the Attorney-General. 


Clause 34: hearing in camera, etc. 


A court may order that, in order to prevent the 
disclosure of sensitive information, proceedings 
for an offence under this Act should not be open 
to the public, a record of proceedings should not 
be published or documents should not be open to 
general access. Failure to comply with such order 
is an offence. Penalty: $10 000 and/or five years, 
or $50 000 for a body corporate. 

Any documents containing sensitive informa- 
tion that would otherwise form a record of court 
proceedings shall be delivered to the Minister 
after the termination of the proceedings. 


Clause 35: regulations 


Regulations may be made by the Governor- 
General for the administration of the Act. 
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On being a superpower’s ally: the case of Australia 


Speech by the Mr Rawdon Dalrymple, Australia’s Ambassador to the United States, to the Southern 
Centre for international Studies, in Washington, on 27 June: 


| want to talk to you today about what it means to be an ally of the United States, particularly what it 
means to be a relatively small ally of the United States and specifically what it means to be Australia as 
an ally of the United States. Over the last 40 years the American people have become accustomed to a 
long debate of many vicissitudes about the state and meaning of the relationship between them and the 
allies in Europe. No alliance in history has been as much examined, as much discussed, as much the 
subject of international meetings, as much the subject of often lavishly funded think tank studies and 
conferences and seminars as has the Atlantic Alliance. That is understandable. It remains 
understandable because upon the health of the Atlantic Alliance rests, in some measure, the peace of 


the world. 


But the United States has other alliances outside 
Europe which are not without importance even in 
a global context, and of considerable importance 
in regional contexts. The alliance with Israel is the 
example that comes immediately to mind. That is 
an alliance of critical importance to the smaller 
partner — Israel —- and of considerable import- 
ance of a different kind to the United States, not 
least in the United States domestic political 
context. A great amount has been said and written 
about that alliance too. But, in the case of the 
alliance with Australia there has been much less 
interest on the United States side. That is under- 
standable. It is in many ways less important to the 
United States and it certainly has a more limited, 
or anyway less vocal, domestic constituency here. 
Its constituency of support in the United States is 
one that for the most part is much less passionate- 
ly committed than is the domestic constituency 
here for the alliance with Israel. 

At the same time, the alliance between the 
United States and Australia exhibits many of the 
characteristics and characteristic vicissitudes that 
are exhibited by your relations with your Euro- 
pean allies or, somewhat differently, with Israel 
for example. There are the same irritations. on the 
United States side when the ally takes an indepen- 
dent and different stance in the United Nations or 
in international discussions or in response to some 
major current event involving the United States. 
There are the same complex feelings on the part of 
the ally made up of a feeling of some degree of 
dependency — which in itself tends to spawn an 
element of resentment and affected by various 
other factors. These may include feelings of 
frustration in getting complex issues or points of 
view understood in a political and international 
context here which can tend to subordinate or 
over-simplify foreign policy issues. Nor is it 
always easy for a foreign government to act 
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robustly as an ally of the United States. There are 
conflicting currents of opinion to be handled in 
other democracies, and other democratic parties 
too. 

There is, in many of your allies, the same 
tendency for the debate about the alliance to 
produce excessively sharply categorised critic- 
isms; to paint actions of the major partner of the 
alliance either as saving the world or as damning 
it, when in fact those actions are usually pragma- 
tic responses to particular political strategic or 
economic exigencies, which must be dealt with 
by a super power, but with regard to which the 
scope for action by a smaller country may be 
limited to words or, as it must sometimes seem to 
the United States, to be sounding off. This is a 
fruitful area for misunderstandings and differences 
between the larger ally and the smaller ally. It is 
exacerbated also by the surges of opinion which 
affect all members of the alliance in relation to 
great issues like nuclear disarmament, the struggle 
against terrorism, issues of human rights, and 
problems of opportunity and fairness in interna- 
tional trade for example. There are several coun- 
tries in the European alliance which have been in 
that relationship vis-a-vis the United States on a 
number of occasions and perhaps increasingly 
frequent occasions over the last few years. 
Happily from my point of view that has not been 
the case with Australia. 

There have certainly been important differences 
of attitude and policy between Australian govern- 
ments, both the present Government and its 
predecessor, and on the other hand the Govern- 
ment of the United States. But these have on the 
whole been more matters of emphasis than of 
deep principle. They have been handled in a spirit 
of amicable and businesslike discussion rather 
than strident argument. Thus, for example, there 
are real and important differences of attitude and 
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policy between Australia and the United States in 
relation to arms control. There are differences 
also, differences of emphasis at least, in relation to 
southern Africa and Central America; and there 
are differences of emphasis and policy, even if not 
of broad principle, in relation to international 
trade and especially to international trade in 
agriculture which is a matter of great importance 
to Australia. It seems to me that at the present time 
Australia is rather an interesting example of an ally 
of the United States which has differences of 
attitude and policy in certain areas but neverthe- 
less, is able to sustain the alliance at a high level of 
co-operative endeavour in a variety of fields of 
great importance to both the partners. 

| want to put it to you today that one of the keys 
to a successful alliance between two mature 
democracies is the management of differences in 
two senses: firstly to ensure that differences are 
resolved, or at least contained between the 
partners; but secondly and just as importantly, to 
ensure that public opinion in the smaller partner is 
able to see and appreciate that it is not simply a 
matter of following the leader whatever the leader 
does, and that the interests and contributions of 
the smaller partner have to be seen to be taken 
into account by the larger partner. 

Before explaining that central point in more 
detail | need to present a little historical back- 
ground. That is necessary in order to let you see 
that Australia in fact has a good deal of experience 
in being an ally. To the extent that Australian 
governments show skill at handling the alliance 
relationship it may be that that is due to the fact 
that we have had a great deal of practice at being 
an ally and at being the smaller partner in an 
alliance relationship. Until well into the 20th 
century it was virtually taken for granted that 
Britain’s Australian offshoots would rally to Bri- 
tain’s side and supply money and fighting men 
whenever there was a war. That was the case in 
the campaign in the Sudan, then on a somewhat 
larger scale in the Boer War. Australia as an 
independent nation came to Britain’s support 
immediately on the declaration of war against 
Germany and the central powers in 1914. The 
then Australian Prime Minister, Andrew Fisher, 
pledged the support to Britain of Australia ‘to the 
last man and to the last shilling’. As it turned out 
the sacrifice Australia made in the name of its 
alliance with Britain in the First World War was to 
be greater than any other country on the allied 
side made in terms of losses of men related to the 
size of the population. 

You may not be aware that in World War I, with 
a population of only about five million, Australia 
had more men killed than did the United States. 
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When I was a child in the 1930s there were many 
men in the Australian community who were 
amputees or cripples or invalids as a result of 
bullets, shells or gas in World War I. The Allied 
General Staff, that is to say in this case the British 
General Staff, regarded the Australians as the best 
shock troops available, and tended to throw them 
into battle at times when there was the maximum 
danger. As a result, they tended to suffer very high 
casualty rates. 

When the German invasion of Poland precipi- 
tated a declaration of war on Germany on 3 
September 1939, there was no question again that 
Australia would join in. Australia promptly did so 
at the side of Great Britain. Young Australians 
were soon flying in the Battle of Britain, the 
Australian Navy was engaged early on in the 
Mediterranean, and before long elements of the 
Australian Army were fighting in North Africa. 
World War II for Australia was substantially less 
expensive in terms of loss of human life than was 
World War |. But it was in other ways traumatic 
and had an even greater influence on the Austra- 
lian outlook on the rest of the world. The great 
turning point came with the entry of Japan into the 
war and with the rapid advance of the Japanese 
down through South East Asia. With the develop- 
ment of what appeared to be a threat towards the 
Australian homeland from Japan and with Britain 
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apparently powerless to do anything much to help 
stem the Japanese advance, the Australian Prime 
Minister at the time called on the British Prime 
Minister, Winston Churchill, to return the experi- 
enced and battle-hardened Australian divisions 
from North Africa to have them defend Australia. 
Churchill was reluctant to permit this and there 
ensued a long and bitter argument with Churchill 
arguing that the first priority was to win the war in 
Europe. After that the allies could turn their 
attention to Japan. 

It was in these circumstances that the alliance 
between the United States and Australia was born. 
You can see its origin in a statement which John 
Curtin, the then Australian Prime Minister, made 
to the Australian people explaining the disagree- 
ment with Churchill which was resolved in terms 
of the Australian troops being brought back to join 
in the defence against Japan and explaining that 
from then on Australia’s main ally would be the 
United States and no longer Britain. Let me quote 
you Curtin’s words on that occasion: ‘the Austra- 
lian Government therefore regards the Pacific 
struggle as primarily one in which the United 
States and Australia must have the fullest say in 
the direction of the democracies’ fighting plan. 
Without any inhibitions of any kind | make it quite 
clear that Australia looks to America free of any 
pangs as to our traditional links of kinship with the 
United Kingdom. Australia can go and Britain still 
hold on. We are, therefore, determined that 
Australia shall not go and we shall exert all our 
energies towards shaping a plan with the United 
States as its keystone which will give to our 
country some confidence of being able to hold out 
until the tide of battle swings against the enemy.’ 

Australian forces fought side by side with those 
of the United States for the remainder of the 
Pacific War and up to the defeat of Japan. 
Subsequently they fought again alongside the 
United States in Korea and again most recently in 
Vietnam. In fact Australia and New Zealand were 
the only Western allies of the United States to join 
you in the Vietnam campaign. The alliance was 
formalised with the ANZUS Treaty in 1951 and 
has been strengthened and developed both during 
times of war and peace since then. 

The war with Japan was, as I said, a turning 
point for Australia in that it brought the transfer of 
Australia’s primary alliance from Britain to the 
United States. It marked also a new and sharper 
focus of Australian concern on our immediate 
strategic environment. The attention and concern 
was reinforced after the war as the countries of 
South East Asia and the Pacific which had been 
Furopean and American colonies emerged into 
independence. 
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The focus of Australia’s diplomacy has now for 
nearly 40 years been East and South East Asia and 
the South Pacific. Against this background it 
seems to me clear that Australians would not now 
and never would again feel the same sense of 
commitment to join in any renewed breakdown of 
the political and power balance in Europe as they 
did in 1914 and in 1939. The perspective and the 
reactions, of those times, belong to a past that in 
some respects seems far away from the concerns 
of Australia in 1986 as a Pacific regional power, 
having only vestigial links with Britain and a 
strong alliance relationship with the United States, 
striving to build on its economic and political 
relationships with China, Japan, Korea and the 
ASEAN countries, concerned to protect and de- 
velop the peaceful and good neighbourly environ- 
ment of the South Pacific while engaged in the 
ongoing task of developing a thriving society 
based on western democratic institutions in the 
driest and least hospitable continent on earth. 

While the war with Japan saw the re-focusing of 
our alliance relationship from Britain to the 
United States that new alliance continued to be 
very much a subservient one, Australian forces in 
the Pacific, and later in Korea and in Vietnam 
never lost their proud identity and the Australian 
point of view on alliance issues was almost always 
a distinctive one and made known in Washington. 
But we can see now in retrospect that it was not 
until the ending of the Vietnam War, and the 
proclamation of the Nixon Doctrine, that it began 
to be clear that the Australian people would not in 
future support in normal times an alliance rela- 
tionship in which Australia was simply a team 
player, and a rather unquestioning team player, in 
an alliance led by the United States and con- 
cerned overwhelmingly with the global power 
balance and competition between the United 
States and the West on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact and associated 
countries on the other. 

The war in Vietnam had been to a large extent 
presented to Australians as a campaign to prevent 
the downward thrust of communism and specifi- 
cally of Chinese communist power and control. 
Even at the time many perceived that to be a 
misrepresentation of the situation. The then Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister, Mr Harold Holt, visited the 
United States in 1966 at a critical point in the 
Vietnam War. This was the occasion for a fervent 
re-confirmation of the alliance between our two 
countries. On that occasion Mr Holt coined in one 
of his speeches, the slogan: ‘All the way with LBJ’. 
Rather unfairly, that slogan became the symbol for 
many people of an almost slavish attitude towards 
the alliance relationship in which Australia’s role 
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was to follow the United States uncritically, 
supply our forces loyally in support, but have no 
or little say in the decision-making process. That 
was how it had historically been in Australia’s 
relationship with Great Britain. The reaction to the 
Vietnam experience, and the process of adapting 
to the outcome of our involvement in that war, 
was in many respects a difficult one in Australia, 
just as it has been in the United States, although 
with important differences. The biggest difference 
i think has been that the self esteem of, and indeed 


the public esteem for, the Australian fighting. 


forces was undiminished by Vietnam. 

The Nixon Doctrine re-emphasised the need to 
revise and re-define the alliance relationship. The 
key points of this ‘doctrine’ are as follows: ‘the 
United States will keep all its Treaty commit- 
ments. We shall provide a shield if a nuclear 
power threatens the freedom of a nation allied 
with us, or of a nation whose survival we consider 
vital to our security and the security of the region 
as a whole. In cases involving other types of 
agression we shall furnish military and economic 
assistance when requested and as appropriate. But 
we shall look to the nation directly threatened to 
assume the primary responsibility of providing the 
manpower for its defence.’ 

One of the principal aspects of the alliance 
between the United States and Australia is that 
there are in Australia very important strategic 
facilities, managed jointly by the United States 
and Australia. The role, and indeed even the 
existence of these facilities was for a long time a 
secret, although their existence became in- 
creasingly well known as a result largely of the 
leakage of information here in the United States. 
As the existence and some of the characteristics of 
some of these facilities became known in Austra- 
lia it was plausibly pointed out that the presence 
of these facilities in Australia would make our 
country, or parts of it, an almost certain target in 
the event of an outbreak of nuclear hostilities 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Many Australians, including people supportive of 
the alliance with the United States, came to feel 
that, in these circumstances, it was essential that 
Australia ought to have some say in the control 
and activities of the facilities. It also became clear 
that, if a constituency in favour of the mainte- 
nance of those facilities in Australia were to be 
preserved, there would have to be some franker 
and more persuasive explanation of their purpose 
and of the need for them. That too has been done 
and I think the results very clearly show that the 
course taken by the Australian Government was 
the sensible one, and indeed possibly the only one 
that would have preserved and reinforced the 
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alliance, including the continued existence of the 
joint facilities. 

The alliance between Australia and the United 
States is an evolving one. It seems to me that that 
is one of its major strengths. Australia is a firmly 
pro-western country. There is no doubt where the 
sympathies of the majority of Australians lie in that 
regard. But while Australians generally like and 
admire the United States they are not, and I think 
never will be, prepared to adopt a supine and 
uncritical posture towards their major ally. 

Thoughtful and informed Australians under- 
stand that Australian interests are not identical to 
the interests of the United States as interpreted by 
United States administrations acting in the light of 
myriad pressures from Congress, from other allies, 
from special interests in the United States and to a 
large extent preoccupied with the challenge of the 
central, great power competition. 

Australians do not see themselves as obliged, by 
our alliance relationship, to endorse all United 
States views on political and other problems all 
around the world. Perhaps the most important 
factor is that, while Australians clearly support the 
United States in the global picture, they recognise 
that there are potential regional problems and 
perhaps potential regional threats of which we 
have to be able to take care. We cannot respons- 
ibly shape our limited defence capacities primari- 
ly to support United States’ operations in an 
alliance context. In particular, we have to shape 
them primarily to defend Australia and Australian 
interests in the very large area which is our 
immediate defence environment. We need to 
have the best possible defence competence in an 
area which covers about 10 per cent of the earth’s 
surface. That is a fairly demanding requirement for 
a country which has something like 0.3 per cent of 
the world’s population and something like 1.5 per 
cent of the world’s Gross National Product. 

| think these Australian perspectives are now 
fairly well recognised in Washington. There is still 
perhaps sometimes a tendency for people acting 
under the hugely demanding pressures of the 
global concerns that the United States has to 
handle, to speak or act as though allies were 
somehow like members of a football or basketball 
team, all with numbers on their backs; and all 
obliged to do the bidding of the coach or captain. 
As far as Australia is concerned the alliance 
relationship is not like that. The policy-making 
process in Washington is so complex and so 
engrossing and demanding for the players in it, 
that it is understandable that there should be some 
impatience at allied disagreement. If you have 
battled through to some consensus of internal 
victory on an issue and are then told that the 
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Australians for example, won't agree with it, it is 
unlikely that your first reaction will be a wave of 
sympathy and affection for your Australian ally. 
But there are matters, or areas of the world, where 
we are at least as likely as you to have an accurate 
sense of what is happening and of what needs to 
be done. 

The United States is not always very open to 
advice. No doubt it gets a lot of terrible advice, as 
well as good advice. | am thinking of course of the 
good advice | have at times been involved in 
giving; for example, with regard to the South 
Pacific where | think we have been better placed 
to see things clearly than you have and where we 
have given you good advice over recent years. | 
make no apology for that. Australia as your ally 
has the right to give advice and put its point of 
view if necessarily firmly where Australian in- 
terests are involved. That should be acceptable — 
and | believe in general it is. The alliance must 
have that basic element of symmetry even when 
the size and power of the partners is so disparate. 

Finally, | want to say a word about mutual 
benefits and mutual respect. Australia has only 
about seven per cent the population of the United 
States. That disparity in size inevitably influences 
perceptions on both sides of the relationship. But 
you have a number of allies which are smaller 
than we are, and to some of which you devote 
more attention. From our point of view we feel 
that we have a good right to make our views 
known and to press our own interests. The United 
States derives significant advantages from the 
alliance with Australia, and so does Australia from 
the United States. That is how it should be. 
Through the alliance we have access to technolo- 
gy, weapons systems, intelligence and policy 
making which we would not otherwise have. 
Through the alliance with us the United States has 
support of various kinds, and has access to our 
intelligence and analyses which being somewhat 
differently focused from that of the United States 
can sometimes add a useful dimension to yours. 
The alliance with Australia is not costly to the 
United States. You spend billions of dollars a year 
on some of your allies, but certainly not on us. We 
receive no aid, either civil or military from the 
United States. The defence equipment which we 
buy from you, and we buy a great deal, is all paid 
for on the barrel head — no loans. You can 
compare this with the arrangements you have 
with many other countries including with other 
allies. We pay for everything we get from you. 

Largely as a result of this Australia has a very 
adverse trade balance with the United States. | 
find that these days audiences in the United States 
have difficulty in believing that anybody any 
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longer has an adverse trade balance with the 
United States so | have to say it a second time and 
around the other way. The United States has a 
large balance of payments surplus with Australia. 
We are doing our best to make inroads into that 
but we face a lot of protectionist and other 
obstacles for the things that we are best placed to 
sell. Some of the problems that you have with 
Japan are not unlike some of the problems that we 
have with you. It is especially important, against 
this background, that United States trade mea- 
sures aimed at countries which are subsidising 
their exports, particularly in the agricultural area, 
are formulated in such a way that they do not find 
the wrong target. Australia does not subsidise 
agricultural exports. We favour non-subsidised 
and much freer trade in agricultural products in 
the world. It is not helpful to the alliance between 
us if the United States takes legislative or other 
action that is unnecessarily and unintentionally 
damaging to our capacity to export. It is in the 
interests of the United States, in the context of the 
alliance, that Australia not get into the position 
where its export earning opportunities are cur- 
tailed with eventually restricting effects on our 
capacity to develop and maintain modern and 
effective defence capabilities. 

It is important also that the United States 
continue to recognise in a practical way the 
importance for the alliance of trying to ensure that 
defence industry and infrastructure in Australia is 
encouraged and developed. We are spending well 
over a billion dollars per year on defence equip- 
ment in the United States. It is important that there 
be some acceptable level of flow-back of this in 
terms of orders placed with Australian industry, 
the commissioning of research and development 
in Australia and, where possible, the joint de- 
velopment and manufacture, or purchase, of 
suitable products of Australian defence science 
and or industry. | submit that it is not in the 
interests of the larger partner in the alliance that 
the smaller one should be too dependent. This 
point deserves some elaboration. Australia is in a 
part of the world that is happily not a major focus 
of the competition between the two superpowers. 
Our geography places us to a large extent on the 
periphery of the United States’ main strategic 
concerns. But our part of the world has been 
volatile, and it could be again, and Australia must 
have the capacity to defend itself. Our strategic 
geography in relation to your primary concerns, 
and our relative remoteness at the end of long 
supply lines from the United States require that we 
have the capacity to maintain and service, and, 
where necessary, modify, equipment that we buy 
from you. We do not seek the full range of 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP and the U.S. Defense Secretary, Mr Caspar Weinberger pictured in Canberra 


on 10 April 1986. (Promotion Australia photo). 


advanced software that goes with your weapons 
systems, for example. But we do seek what is 
essential to our circumstances and we need to be 
able to operate it ourselves and modify it as 
required to make it appropriate to our strategic 
and tactical environments. We think it important 
that your appreciate that Australia has to have a 
degree of self reliance for the geographic and 
other reasons that | have already outlined. 
What ties together the United States and Austra- 
lia is far greater than what draws them apart in 
terms of different attitudes towards specific issues 
or in terms of somewhat different strategic and 
foreign policy preoccupations. It seems to me that 
the alliance as it now stands is a very successful 
demonstration of a politically well managed 
alliance between two mature democracies, one of 
which is a superpower and the other a very much 
smaller regional power. Under the present United 
States Administration, and the present Australian 
Government there is very close consultation over 
a wide range of subjects which has enabled both 
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sides to avoid disagreements which might other- 
wise on occasions have been sharper, and for the 
most part, to avoid the sort of public argument 
which can so easily be abrasive to an alliance. 
The United States has, in general, been able to 
accommodate itself to the existence of some 
different attitudes and policies on the part of its 
Pacific ally, Australia, because those differences 
have been carefully explained and not permitted 
to take expression in forms or in circumstances 
which would cause unnecessary embarrassment, 
irritation or disadvantage to the principal partner. 


In Washington, there has, | think, been an 
increasing readiness to take the necessary pains to 
understand specific Australian points of view or 
requirements arising out of our circumstances and 
assessments. | am confident that will continue and 
| think we can look forward to the maintenance of 
a robust alliance based on mutual advantage, 
mutual respect and an increasing familiarity with 
each other. 
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Bilateral and multilateral treaty action: some recent 


developments 


by Dr Palitha T.B. Kohona'- 


The United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea 


The United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea closed for signature on 9 December 1984, 
having received 159 signatures. So far, 29 instruments of ratification have been deposited with the 
United Nations Secretary-General. The Convention will enter into force 12 months after the 60th 
instrument of ratification or accession has been deposited. 


Having signed the Convention on 10 December 
1982, Australia is obliged to refrain from any 
action which is inconsistent with its objectives 
and purposes. Signature was the culmination of a 
decade’s active participation by Australia in the 
numerous sessions of the third United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea. Australia 
hoped that the Convention would command wide 
support and adherence and thereby bring greater 
Stability and certainty to the Law of the Sea. 

Australia generally accepts the principles 
embodied in the Convention, but has certain 
reservations about the provisions of Part XI 
concerning deep seabed mining. Difficulties with 
Part XI caused the United States, United Kingdom 
and the Federal Republic of Germany not to sign 
the Convention. 

The United States has, however, asserted that 
the provisions of the Convention, other than Part 
Xl, now represent customary international law. 
Australia for its part considers that the Convention 
provides an authoritative guide to the current 
international law of the sea. In general, provided 
that States adhere to the duties, as well as exercise 
the rights incorporated in the Convention, Austra- 
lia will not object to the implementation by other 
States of its provisions. For example, Australia is 
prepared to accept the claims made by archipela- 
gic States, provided that they conform with the 
Convention's provisions and are exercised in 
accordance with the duties set out in the Conven- 
tion, particularly in regard to sea and air passage 
rights through archipelagos. 

The Preparatory Commission for the Interna- 
tional Seabed Authority and the International 
Tribunal for the Law of the Sea (Prepcom) was 
established in 1982 and has met seven times since 





t Dr Kohona is Acting Head, Treaties Section, Legal 
and Consular Division, Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Canberra. Dr Kohona gratefully acknow- 
ledges the assistance given by other officers of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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then. Prepcom’s tasks include: the elaboration of 
the deep seabed mining regime of Part XI, 
including the drafting of a mining code and 
registration of pioneer investors pending the entry 
into force of the Convention; completion of the 
preparatory work for the establishment of the 
various organs of the Authority and its operational 
arm, the enterprise, and the determination of 
compensation for land-based producers. The 
overlap of mine site claims, both among the 
pioneer investors and between the pioneer inves- 
tors’ claims and those of commercial consortia 
registered in the United States, has been a major 
issue. Australia has sought to play a constructive 
role in the Prepcom despite our concerns about 
Part XI. Australia’ position in the Prepcom has 
been that deep seabed mining must operate on a 
commercial and non-subsidised basis and that the 
regime should be one which attracts the major 
mining countries with the funds and technology to 
ensure an effective and efficient regime. 


Maritime boundaries 


The ratification in February 1985 of the Torres 
Strait Treaty marked the successful and mutually 
satisfactory conclusion of our maritime delimita- 
tion negotiations with Papua New Guinea. The 
Treaty is widely regarded as an innovative and 
practical solution to a complicated boundary 
delimitation. Negotiations with France on the 
boundaries between Heard and McDonald ls- 
lands and Kerguelen Island and between islands 
in the Coral Sea and Norfolk Island and New 
Caledonia resulted in an agreement which en- 
tered into force on 10 January 1983. 

Negotiations with the Solomon Islands (for 
delimitation between Mellish and Indispensable 
Reefs) commenced in 1978 but have not yet been 
concluded. An Australian proposal is currently 
under consideration by the Solomon Islands 
Government. There are three areas for delimita- 
tion with New Zealand: between Norfolk Island 
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and northern New Zealand islands, on the Lord 
Howe Rise and between Macquarie Island and 
Auckland and Campbell Islands. It is hoped to 
begin formal negotiations with New Zealand 
soon. 

Australia is also engaged in maritime delimita- 
tion negotiations with Indonesia. Agreements on 
parts of the seabed boundary were reached in 
1971 and 1972 and in 1981 arrangements for a 
Provisional Fisheries Surveillance and Enforce- 
ment Line were concluded in a memorandum of 
understanding. There are four outstanding bound- 
ary issues for negotiation with Indonesia: the 
seabed in the so-called ‘Timor Gap’ south of East 
Timor between the 1971 and 1972 agreed lines, 
the western sector of the 1972 agreed boundary, 
the seabed boundary between Christmas Island 
and Java, and a final delimitation of the length of 
the boundary for other than seabed purposes. 

Officials’ talks have been held eight times since 
1979. The Timor Gap remains the key to the 
resolution of the boundary issues. The negotia- 
tions on a permanent seabed delimitation line in 
this area have turned on different views about the 
primacy of the continental shelf and the Exclusive 
Economic Zone (EEZ) jurisdictional concepts. 
Briefly, Australia argues that the coastal State has 
inherent rights in its continental shelf throughout 
the natural prolongation of its land territory, 
which, in the geomorphology of the Timor Gap, 
extends to the foot of the Timor Trough. Indone- 
sia, on the other hand, has argued that the EEZ 
distance criterion has overtaken the natural pro- 
longation principle so that within an overlap of 
200 nautical mile zones, the delimitation should 
be based on the equidistance principle. 

Because of the difficulties in reconciling these 
different views, the possibility of reaching agree- 
ment on the establishment of a joint development 
arrangement in the Timor Gap area is now being 
considered. Such an arrangement would be an 
interim solution to allow joint exploration and 
exploitation of the seabed resources, pending 
agreement on a delimitation line. Negotiations are 
still at an early stage. There will need to be 
agreement on the area to be covered by the 
arrangement and on the operating principles. 


The Antarctic minerals negotiations 


The objective of the Antarctic minerals negotia- 
tions, which began in 1982, is not to encourage 
minerals activity in Antarctica, but rather to have 
an agreement in place well in advance of com- 
mercial pressures. Such an agreement will ensure 
that no exploration for, or exploitation of, miner- 
als will take place until a specific decision has 
been taken by governments to allow it in a 
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specific area and to regulate any approved activ- 
ity. There will be a need to strike an appropriate 
balance between the interests of those countries 
with claims to territory and non-claimant States, 
those especially interested in development; and 
those more concerned with the protection of the 
environment, the differing perceptions of market 
and non-market economies, as well as the in- 
terests of the wider international community. 

To assist the negotiating process, there is a draft 
regime — known as MR17 — drafted and revised 
by the Chairman of the minerals negotiations, 
Chris Beeby of the New Zealand Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Neither the first draft, nor the 
revision of it, is an agreed document, but rather a 
basis for negotiation. 

It is Common ground among the parties that the 
minerals regime will apply to the continent and 
offshore areas of Antarctica out to, but not 
encroaching upon, the deep seabed, thus avoid- 
ing any possible conflict between the Antarctic 
minerals regime and the International Sea-Bed 
Authority. 

To describe how the regime would work, it 
might be useful to refer to the draft objectives 
being developed, which are along the following 
lines: to provide a means, through the institutions 
it creates, the principles it establishes and the rules 
it prescribes, for assessing the possible impact on 
the environment of mineral resources activities; 
for determining whether the activities are accept- 
able; and for governing the conduct of those 
activities. Any activity under the regime must be 
judged against the principles of acceptability set 
out in the regime. These principles are primarily 
aimed at protecting the Antarctic environment. 

The regime itself will be an integral part of the 
Antarctic Treaty System, although whether it 
should be a protocol to the Antarctic Treaty, and 
agreement for which prior membership of the 
Antarctic Treaty is required, or an independent 
agreement containing articles fitting it into the 
Antarctic Treaty System, remains to be finally 
determined. 


Fisheries 


Southern Bluefin tuna trilaterals 


Considering the enormous size of the Australian 
Fisheries Zone (AFZ) and its vast potential, it is 
natural that Australia should be vitally concerned 
in exploiting its resources. Distant water fisher- 
men in the AFZ have in recent years found 
increasing competition from the Australian 
domestic fishing industry. A consequence of this 
competition has been the increased efforts made 
by Australia to regulate fishing activity in its AFZ. 
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Consultations have been conducted by Austra- 
lia with Japan and New Zealand since 1982 in 
order to agree upon an international management 
regime for the Southern Bluefin Tuna (SBT) which 
is a highly migratory species. The SBT was the 
target of a large Japanese fleet for a number of 
years Causing a rapid reduction in its numbers. An 
expanded Australian fishing industry has also 
begun to appreciate the profits to be made from 
SBT. Since the commencement of the consulta- 
tions in 1982 Australia has introduced a number 
of unilateral management measures relevant to 
the SBT in the AFZ. However, no management 
measures operate beyond this zone on the high 
seas. 

Japan which is the major distant water fishing 
nation in the region, and which in the past had 
resisted the call for the international management 
of the SBT, recently agreed with Australia’s major 
requirement, i.e. the establishment of a national 
catch quota for SBT. Australia’s push for an 
adequate international management regime for 
SBT is prompted by environmental, conservation 
and economic considerations and is justified on 
the basis of Art. 1 of the Agreement on Fisheries 
with Japan of 1979 (Aust. T.S. 1979 No. 12) where 
the parties agreed to co-operate in the conserva- 
tion and optimum utilisation of the living re- 
sources of the sea, and Part V of the United 
Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea. Article 
61 of the Convention requires coastal States, 
taking the best available scientific evidence into 
account, to ensure through proper conservation 
and management measures, that the maintenance 
of the living resources of the exclusive economic 
zone are not endangered by over-exploitation, 


Fisheries access negotiations between the Forum 
Fisheries Agency and the United States 


Negotiations have been going on since 1984 
between the members of the Forum Fisheries 
Agency (FFA) and the United States on a draft 
treaty to regulate questions of access and fees 
relating to United States vessels seeking to fish in 
the Exclusive Fisheries Zones (EFZs) of the mem- 
ber countries of the FFA. The United States 
vessels, mainly purse seiners, are primarily in- 
terested in fishing for tuna. This is done at present, 
generally on the basis of arrangements entered 
into between the American Tuna Association 
(ATA) and some of the island countries, but mostly 
without consulting the countries concerned. 

The Pacific island members of the FFA, the 
majority of whom are underdeveloped island 
States, whose only significant natural resource is 
fish in their respective Exclusive Economic Zones, 
claim sovereign rights over the fish in their EEZs. 
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This claim is acknowledged by the major distant 
waters fishing nations including the Soviet Union 
and Japan (who pass access fees to fish in these 
waters) except the United States of America. 

The United States takes a qualified view. It does 
not recognise the sovereign rights claims by 
coastal States over highly migratory species such 
as tuna. This has resulted in a major conflict of 
interest between the Pacific island countries and 
the United States. This conflict culminated in the 
arrest of a United States vessel, Jeanette Diana, by 
the Solomon Islands in 1984. The arrest of the 
Jeanette Diana resulted in the imposition of the 
Magnusson Act sanctions by the United States and 
a ban was instituted on the importation of fish or 
fish products from the Solomon Islands to the 
United States. (This is a mandatory requirement 
under the Magnusson Act where a United States 
fishing vessel is detained by a coastal State.) 

The position of the United States with regard to 
tuna, the activities of the members of the Amer- 
ican Tuna Association (it is estimated that over 
$400 million worth of tuna is taken by ATA 
members annually without the payment of any 
fees to the island States) and the claims of the 
Pacific islands have operated as a major destabi- 
lising factor in the region. Consequently, there is a 
wide recognition of the need for an international 
agreement to regulate the access of United States 
fishermen to the Exclusive Economic Zones of the 
members of the FFA. Any agreement would have 
to contain provisions on matters such as access, 
areas of operation for United States vessels, fee 
levels, methods of calculation of fees and applic- 
able laws. Such an agreement would also assist in 
avoiding the imposition of the mandatory sanc- 
tions under the Magnusson Act where a United 
States vessel is arrested for infringing the fisheries 
laws of a Pacific island State. 

Australia has played a major role in the 
negotiations, both in its role as the possessor of 
sovereign rights in the vast Australian Fisheries 
Zone and as a member of the FFA which is a long 
standing friend of the Pacific island countries. 
Although most of the difficult questions relating to 
the draft treaty appear to have been resolved, two 
crucial matters still remain to be determined: i.e. 
the areas into which access would be provided by 
each FFA member to the United States vessels and 
the level of fees payable for this concession. 


Infofish 

in 1985 a convention sponsored by the Food 
and Agricultural Organisation (FAO) called the 
Infofish Convention was adopted at a diplomatic 
conference in Kuala Lumpur. Fourteen countries 
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including Australia were represented at this con- 
ference. 

The Convention establishes an inter- 
governmental organisation for disseminating 
marketing information and technical advisory 
services for fishery products in the Asia and 
Pacific region. It is noted that, at Australia’s 
insistence, a provision which would have the 
effect of excluding information relating to ceta- 
cean species being provided by Infofish was 
adopted. The Convention also excludes from its 
ambit species falling under the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora, 1973. 


Trade agreement with China — settlement 
of disputes 


A draft provision, detailing the principles under 
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which commercial disputes arising in the course 
of the Australia-China trade should be resolved, 
was agreed between officials of the two countries 
in 1985. It is hoped to incorporate this provision 
by way of an amendment into the Australia-China 
Trade Agreement of 1973. 


The proposed amendment, which provides 
broad guidelines for the resolution of commercial 
disputes, obliges the parties to encourage dis- 
putants to resolve their contractual disputes by 
reference to friendly negotiation and consulta- 
tions. Failing this approach, disputants could 
resort to arbitration, including third country 
arbitration. The parties are also required to seek to 
ensure that arbitral awards are enforced in accord- 
ance with their domestic laws. It is hoped to have 
this amendment in place once the necessary 
domestic procedures have been completed. 
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The Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, MP, and the Netherlands Minister for Taxation, Mr C.H.A. Plug pictured signing the 
Australia-Netherlands Taxation Agreement in Canberra on 30 June. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Bilateral air services agreements 


The Trade Practices Commission determination 


The 1986 Determination of the Trade Practices 
Commission (TPC) on the application for author- 
isation under the Trade Practices Act for certain 
International Air Travel Authority (IATA) arrange- 
ments was significant in the context of the 
bilateral air services agreements to which Austra- 
lia is a party. 

In 1975, QANTAS, on behalf of IATA, sought 
authorisation under sections 88 and 90 of the 
Trade Practices Act, on the grounds of public 
benefit, to a range of IATA arrangements, such as 
tariff co-ordination, interlining arrangements, 
agency matters, client services, etc. The TPC 
granted an interim authorisation in 1975. 

After reviewing this in 1984, the TPC, while 
authorising the major parts of the application, on 
the basis that these were to the public benefit, 
disallowed the parts relating to the enforcement of 
tariffs and agents’ commissions. IATA appealed 
against this determination to the Trade Practices 
Tribunal (TPT). 


The major argument advanced by IATA was 
that, by disallowing the parts of the arrangement 
relating to IATA tariffs and agency commissions, 
the TPC was placing Australia in breach of its 
obligations under its bilateral air services agree- 
ments. (There are 29 of these agreements.) IATA 
further argued that compliance with Australia’s 
international obligations was to the public benefit. 
IATA contended that most of Australia’s bilateral 
air services agreements required that tariffs be 
agreed between the designated airlines, wherever 
possible, by resort to the IATA fare fixing 
machinery. 

in reply, the TPC asserted that, failing the above 
procedure, the airlines themselves were permitted 
to agree on fares and in any event fares so agreed, 
required to be approved by the national aero- 
nautical authorities of the relevant parties. The 
TPC stated that under the air services agreements 
the ultimate authority for fixing fares and enforc- 
ing them lay with the national aeronautical 
authorities and not with IATA. 


The powers of the Department of Aviation to 
enforce fares under Air Navigation Regulation 
106A were not affected by the TPC determination. 
Interestingly, none of the air services agreements 
refers to a right of [ATA to enforce tariffs or agents’ 
commissions. The TPC went on to conclude that 
the determination did not place Australia in 
breach of its international obligations. 

The dispute was resolved by negotiation be- 
tween IATA and the TPC. It was agreed between 
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them that the disallowance of the IATA applica- 
tion related to the enforcement aspect only of 
IATA tariffs and agents’ commissions. It was also 
agreed that IATA was free to continue with its 
other activities such as: 

® setting fares, 

@ interlining, 

@ client services, and 

@ adopting safety measures. 

The TPT returned the matter to the TPC which 
issued a new determination on 23 December 
1985 incorporating the agreement between IATA 
and the TPC. 


Treaties with Hong Kong 


As a result of the Joint Declaration on Hong 
Kong by the United Kingdom and China, the 
question of renegotiating certain Australian 
treaties with the United Kingdom which affected 
Hong Kong might have arisen. An effort is now 
being made by the United Kingdom to ‘disentang- 
le’ Hong Kong from a whole range of treaties 
which the UK had concluded over the years. 

Under the Joint Declaration and its Annexes, 
Hong Kong would possess the right to exercise 
certain powers in its own right with regard to 
specified matters even after 1997, although 
sovereign control over the territory would revert to 
China. An obvious area in which this process of 
‘disentangling’ would take place would relate to 
air services agreements. Article IX of Annexe 1 of 
the Joint Declaration specifically refers to air 
services agreements. It was reported recently that 
Hong Kong under the authority of the UK had 
concluded a separate air services agreement with 
The Netherlands. 

In addition to the obvious political concerns 
relating to the conclusion of such an agreement 
between Australia and Hong Kong, Australia 
would also be concerned about the status of Hong 
Kong, as treaties are generally concluded between 
sovereign entities or international organisations. 
In Australia’s view Hong Kong is not a sovereign 
entity and it is recognised that the United King- 
dom is responsible, among other things, for the 
conduct of Hong Kong's external relations. Thus 
any treaty affecting Hong Kong would have to be 
concluded between Australia and the United 
Kingdom, or with Hong Kong once it had been 
granted the appropriate authority by the United 
Kingdom. 

it was also reported recently that Britain and 
China have separately made declarations to GATT 
making Hong Kong a full member as an indepen- 
dent customs territory in its own right under 
Article XXVI of the GATT. 
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China and the GATT 


China has begun a major push to start function- 
ing as a member of GATT and has indicated that it 
would prefer to resume the seat vacated {illegally 
according to China) by the Republic of China in 
1950, in its role as the successor to the Republic of 
China. However, this proposition is likely to raise 
a number of legal difficulties: 

è The Government of the Republic of China was 
recognised by the vast majority of the interna- 
tional community at the relevant time. 

è The withdrawal of the Republic of China in 
1950 was recognised by the GATT and its 
members including Australia. 

@ China made no attempt since 1950, until the 
recent overtures, to assert any possible rights in 
the GATT and during this period it did not pay 
any membership dues to the GATT. 

@ The tariff schedule negotiated by the Republic 
of China to which China hopes to succeed has 
little relevance today. 

Given this background, the view has been 
expressed that China should apply for mem- 
bership of the GATT under Article XXXII and 
should negotiate a new tariff schedule. These 
matters remain to be resolved through negotia- 
tions. In the meantime, Australia has expressed its 
hope that China would begin to play its role as a 
member of the GATT in the near future. 

China’s membership of the GATT would be 
extremely significant to international trade due to 
the present size and the future potential of the 
Chinese economy. (OECD exports to China 
account for 85 per cent of China’s imports.) China 
already enjoys observer status in the GATT and is 
a party to the Multi-Fibre Arrangement. 


International Convention on the Law of 
Treaties between States and International 
Organisations or between International 
Organisations 


United Nations General Assembly resolution 
37/112 of 16 December 1982 provided that an 
International Convention on the Law of Treaties 
‘between States and International Organisations or 
between International Organisations, on the basis 
of draft articles finalised by the international Law 
Commission, be adopted. Following subsequent 
consultations, a draft Convention on this subject 
was adopted at a diplomatic conference in Vienna 
in April 1986. (Professor Paul Reuter was the 
Special Rapporteur of the International Law Com- 
mission and Expert Consultant to the conference.) 

The major feature of this Convention is its close 
resemblance to the Vienna Convention on the 
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Law of Treaties of 1969 which codified the law 
relating to treaties between States. Concerted 
efforts were made to follow the provisions of the 
Vienna Convention as closely as possible. 

It was significant that the conference adopted a 
provision on compulsory adjudication of disputes 
relating to the interpretation and implementation 
of the Convention. 


Privileges and immunities of international 
organisations 


On 9 May 1986, Australia became a party to 
two important agreements on the privileges and 
immunities of international organisations. They 
are the Convention on the Privileges and Immuni- 
ties of the Specialized Agencies and the Agree- 
ment on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). These 
agreements provide for privileges and immunities 
to be granted to the organisations, to their 
officials, and to representatives of member coun- 
tries. 

The purpose of the agreements, drawn up in 
1947 and 1959 respectively, is to provide a 
uniform legal regime applicable to the organisa- 
tions in member countries, and to limit privileges 
and immunities to those necessary for the effective 
discharge by the organisations of their functions. 

it is a matter of interest that both these 
agreements already appear in the Australian 
Treaty List. In 1962 Australia presented an instru- 
ment of accession to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations in respect of the Specialized 
Agencies containing several reservations. These 
were not acceptable to the Agencies, hence 
Australia’s instrument was not formally accepted 
for deposit. The same result followed in respect of 
the IAEA Agreement in 1972. Australia neverthe- 
less regarded itself as a party to the Agreements, 
and published them in its Treaty series. 

The present Government reviewed this situa- 
tion, and decided to deposit new instruments of 
acceptance, containing no reservations or dec- 
larations, so that there would be no doubt about 
Australia’s willingness to accept the obligations 
under the two agreements. The Specialized Agen- 
cies Convention applies to 15 organisations none 
of which have offices in Australia, but which may 
nevertheless find it more attractive now to hold 
meetings in this country. 

Australia is also about to sign its first compre- 
hensive headquarters agreement with an interna- 
tional organisation — the Commission for the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources in Hobart. An interim agreement was 
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signed in 1983, following the establishment of the 
Commission, when the Convention for the Con- 
servation of Antarctic Marine Living Resources 
entered into force. 

The text of the comprehensive agreement was 
adopted at the fourth meeting of the Commission 
held in Hobart last year. It follows in many respect 
the headquarters agreements concluded by other 
governments with similar, small international 
organisations. 


Agreements relating to space 


Australia recently became party to four ‘space’ 
related treaties. These are: 

(i) Agreement on the Rescue and Return of 
Astronauts and the Return of Objects Laun- 
ched into Outer Space (the Astronauts Agree- 
ment); 

(ii) Convention on the Registration of Objects 
Launched into Outer Space; 

(iii) Aussat Launch Services Agreement with the 
United States; and 

(iv) Agreement governing the activities of states 
on the Moon and other celestial bodies. 

Entry into these agreements is clearly indicative 
of Australia’s involvement in and commitment to 
outer space activities generally and highlights the 
responsibilities that flow from such involvement. 

Under the Astronauts Agreement, States parties 
enjoy the right to receive all necessary assistance 
in the location and rescue of their spacecraft, 
personnel and space objects, or their component 
parts, and their return to the launching authority. 
Parties also incur the obligation to assist other 
contracting parties in the rescue and return of 
personnel and objects which land within their 
territorial jurisdiction. 

The Convention on the Registration of Objects 
launched into Outer Space provides for the 
establishment of a central register of objects 
launched into outer space and obliges launching 
States to maintain a national register, and to 
transmit appropriate information on it to the 
Secretary-General of the UN. The Register facili- 
tates the dissemination of information on objects 
in orbit and the identification of those objects. 


Extradition 


The Government's concern at the escalation of 
international crime, which was heightened by our 
failure to secure Robert Trimbole’s extradition, led 
to the establishment of an extradition task force on 
13 February 1985. The task force, comprising 
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officials of the Departments of the Attorney- 
General and Foreign Affairs has, for the past year, 
continued its work of reviewing and extending 
Australia’s extradition relations. 


The task force has been quite successful; 
modern extradition treaties were signed last year 
with Italy, Ireland, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Norway; protocols to existing extradition treaties 
were signed with Sweden, Finland and Austria; 
agreement on the text of a treaty has been reached 
with Switzerland and Portugal; and negotiations 
are continuing with the United States, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Morocco 
and Spain and the ‘mini’ States of Monaco, 
Luxembourg, San Marino and Leichtenstein. An 
Australian delegation was in the United States, 
Europe and North Africa in the middle of 1986 for 
talks on extradition. 


With Western Europe almost ‘covered’ the task 
force has turned its attention to the rest of the 
world. The first round of negotiations with Indone- 
sia, the Philippines, the Republic of Korea and 
Thailand, were held at the end of 1985. Consid- 
eration is also being given to proposing talks with 
some Middle East countries. Negotiations with 
South American countries and Mexico are plan- 
ned for late 1986. 


While Australia already has extradition rela- 
tions with many of the countries mentioned 
above, they are mostly in the form of outmoded 
treaties, either inherited from the United Kingdom 
or entered into by Australia. The preference now 
is for a modern treaty that does not contain a list of 
extraditable offences, but rather defines an extra- 
ditable offence as an offence punishable by a term 
of imprisonment (of at least one year or longer). In 
addition, the requirement to produce prima facie 
evidence against the person whose extradition is 
sought is being drafted. 


This approach enables effective extradition 
arrangements with countries which have legal 
systems different from our own and in particular 
those which had difficulty in satisfying our re- 
quirements for prima facie evidence. The Austra- 
lian model treaty contains a series of safeguards, 
in addition to those of ‘double criminality’ and 
‘political’ offences, that would enable the 
Attorney-General to apply Australian standards to 
requests from countries whose concepts and 
systems of law and punishment are different from 
our own, 


An interesting suggestion, being canvassed at 
present by certain countries due to the widespread 
nature of terrorism, is the possibility of excluding 
terrorist activities from the ‘political offence’ 
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exception. Traditionally, the obligation to extra- 
dite offenders under an extradition agreement did 
not include ‘political’ offenders, i.e. offenders 
who have committed offences of a political 
nature. 


In keeping with Australia’s approach to interna- 
tional agreements, amendments to the Australian 
legislation were introduced into Parliament on 22 
March 1985. Both the Extradition (Foreign States) 
Act, governing extradition between Australia and 
non-British Commonwealth countries, and the 
Extradition (Commonwealth Countries) Act were 
amended, the former more radically than the 
latter. 


Amendments to the Extradition (Foreign States) 
Act abolished the list of offences for which 
extradition could be sought or granted. Subject to 
the particular extradition treaty or arrangement, a 
fugitive can now be surrendered or sought for any 
offence, provided that the acts or omissions 
constituting the offence are punishable under the 
laws of both the requesting and requested country 
by a penalty of not less than 12 months imprison- 
ment. 


Another major change to the Extradition (Fore- 
ign States) Act is of greater significance. Again 
subject to the provisions of any existing extradi- 
tion treaty or arrangement, the requirement that a 
request to Australia for extradition must be 
accompanied by evidence which would justify a 
committal for trial had the conduct occurred in 
Australia (that is, a prima facie case) has been 
abolished. The documents now required to 
accompany a request to Australia for extradition 
are specified in our domestic legislation. This 
development recognises that it is no part of the 
functions of our courts to determine the adequacy 
of evidence available against a fugitive or, for that 
matter, the fugitive’s guilt or innocence. 


Further amendments permit Australia to consid- 
er requests, from both Commonwealth and fore- 
ign States, for the extradition of a fugitive whilst 
that fugitive is charged with or serving a sentence 
of imprisonment for local offences. In such cases 
the decision on liability to surrender can be made 
after the request is received, but the actual 
surrender can be deferred until completion of the 
locally imposed sentence. 


Extradition between Commonwealth countries 
is still governed by a ‘list’ approach to offences, 
and a requirement for prima facie evidence. 
Extradition between Commonwealth countries is 
not treaty based, but is accorded by com- 
plementary legislation passed by all countries 
which have adopted the Commonwealth scheme 
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for the rendition of fugitive offenders, commonly 
called ‘the London Scheme’. (In Australia the 
relevant legislation is the Extradition (Common- 
wealth Countries) Act 1966.) It is hoped that 
progress can be made towards the abolition of the 
list of offences and the prima facie evidence 
requirement at a meeting of Commonwealth law 
ministers to be held in Harare in July 1986. 


Mutual assistance in criminal matters 


Australia co-sponsored a resolution on combat- 
ting organised crime and the development of 
extradition and mutual legal assistance treaties at 
the 7th United Nations Congress on the Preven- 
tion of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders held 
in Milan in 1985, The Government has decided to 
complement our extradition arrangements with 
treaties providing for formal, wider and more 
active mutual assistance in criminal matters. Some 
co-operation already exists through Interpol and 
direct exchanges between police forces. The 
proposed treaties will supplement these by cover- 
ing such matters as conduct of investigations, 
service of documents, taking of evidence and the 
calling of witnesses from one country to another. 
Consultations have been held with the Australian 
States on the necessary domestic legislative 
arrangements and a draft model treaty. 


A draft scheme for mutual assistance among 
Commonwealth countries, similar to the extradi- 
tion scheme, was recently considered at a meeting 
of senior Commonwealth officials in London. The 
scheme will be considered by the Commonwealth 
Law Ministers at their meeting in Harare. Pre- 
liminary talks on bilateral agreements have been 
held with Italy, Switzerland and the United States. 


Child abduction 


A third, related, area where there have been 
some developments is that of international child 
abduction. As marriages between parents of diffe- 
rent nationalities become more common this 
problem is occurring more frequently. Australia, 
like many Western European countries, is in the 
process of completing domestic procedures 
necessary to allow us to accede to the Hague 
Convention on the Civil Aspects of International 
Child Abduction. Preliminary consultations have 
also been held by Australia with certain European 
Countries on the possibility of entering into 
reciprocal arrangements for the enforcement of 
custody and maintenance orders. 
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Australia-Malaysia cultural relations 


by Neil Manton: 


The Australian High Commission has a number of very positive aspects to its cultural relations 


activities. 


Firstly, in the construction of a self-contained Chancery, we have been given substantial wall and 
floor space in our public areas which provides us with the opportunity to host a wide range of activities, 
including art and craft exhibitions and musical recitals. Our theatre provides dedicated space for 
audio-visual presentations and lectures. All of this means that we do escape one of the great problems 
confronting some Diplomatic Missions overseas —- where do we hold an event? 


Secondly, in Malaysia there is a very substantial 
and varied artistic and cultural heritage. A large 
number of local artists have achieved internation- 
al recognition while an even larger number of 
artists is drawing on cultural heritage and on 
international art influences to achieve higher 
standards and varied mediums of self-expression. 

Thirdly, in Australia we have dynamic culture 
activity and Australian artists and craftspeople are 
drawing from the still raw earth of our history a 
fertility of ideas and expressions which have won 
international respect and acclaim. 

At the High Commission we can provide a 
meeting ground for the sharing of mutually 
rewarding experiences and searches. Since the 
beginning of 1983 the High Commission has 
made its exhibition space available to artists, 
Malaysian, Australian and to some others, free of 
charge. Our aim has been to give artists an 
opportunity to exhibit their works publicly in 
surroundings which might have otherwise not 
been available to them for cost or other reasons. 
We have encouraged the public to attend these 
exhibitions to enhance the mutual understanding 
of people in the basic forms of human expression. 
During this time we have hosted 26 exhibitions 
(each lasting 7-10 days); there are three more 
planned for 1986 and we have seven requests so 
far for space in 1987. 

These exhibitions have featured individual well 
known Malaysian artists such as Tan Choon Ghee, 
Sharifah Fatimah Syed Zubir, Sulaiman Esa, Khalil 
Ibrahim, Christianne Goonting and Tang Tuck 
Kan. Group exhibitions which have included 
paintings by other leading artists were held by the 
Malaysian Watercolour Society, Utara Artists and 
the Malaysian Artists’ Association. 

Australian exhibitions are naturally encouraged 
but those on the international ‘circuit’ have 
sometimes other venues open to them. The highly 





1. Mr Neil Manton is Counsellor (Administration) at the 
Australian High Commission, Kuala Lumpur. 
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successful travelling exhibition of Australian Cera- 
mics, for instance, was hosted by the National 
Gallery of Malaysia. The Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs supported the visit of an Australian 
potter, Brian Trueman, to accompany the exhibi- 
tion and to become involved in warkshops with 
Malaysian potters. 

The search for ideas, experts (and money) for 
overseas tours and exhibition is a never ending 
one involving a number of Australian Government 
Departments, agencies and individuals. One such 
individual turned up in Kuala Lumpur early in 
1986 with a proposal for an exhibition of a rather 
unique and compelling nature. He had painted a 
scroll 60 metres long, depicting the landscape of 
each of the seven States and Territories of Austra- 
lia and featuring our well known and loved 
animal, the kangaroo. Did we have wall space 
and were we able to help him bring his work, and 
Australia, to the peoples of Malaysia? The dimen- 
sion of the work, and the enthusiasm and integrity 
of the man, attracted the High Commission and 
with the support of the Cultural Relations Branch 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs and our 
overseas airline, QANTAS, the outline of an 
exhibition was quickly evolved. 

The unique combination of an immigrant artist 
from West China, the Chinese brush style of 
painting and the varied landscape, flora and fauna 
of Australia was a compelling one. Surely the 
people of Malaysia would delight in this unlikely 
pot pourri of multicultural influences. Mr Yao 
Dixiong, an Australian painter was born in Wulu- 
muqi, Xinjiang, China. He emigrated to Australia 
in 1977 via Hong Kong where he took part in the 
joint Painting Exhibition of Xinjiang Painters. This 
painting exhibition was then also held in Austra- 
lia. He held several personal exhibitions apart 
from taking part in joint painting exhibitions. 
Some of these paintings were selected to partici- 
pate in the Exhibition of Asian International 
Modern Paintings, held in Japan, while his paint- 
ing ‘The Monkey King Tending Horses’ was 
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chosen for the Spring Festival Painting Exhibition 
of International Youths. He is now a member of 
the Council of the Australian Chinese Artists 
Association, a member of the Victoria Artists 
Association of Australia as well as a member of 
the China Hu She Painting Association in Beijing. 

At the age of three he was in Yili which is the 
native haunt of a famous species of Chinese 
horses. He was very fond of riding and painting 
horses while he was still young. While he was in 
secondary school, he laid a solid foundation in 
painting under the guidance of his art teacher. 
Later he practised basic skills of sketching and 
self-studies painting by copying a great number of 
paintings by Huang Shou, Ye Qianyu, Shao Yu 
and Dong Chensheng. At different periods of time, 
he was under the instruction of famous traditional 
Chinese painters such as Huang Zhou, Huang 
Youngyu and Gao Guanhua, oil painters like Shao 
Jinkun, Xing Lian and Ke Limu and engraving artist 
Li Qun. 

He was determined to paint ten paintings of a 
series of ‘A Hundred Animals’. His interest in 
painting kangaroos developed in Australia after he 
had finished the 4-metre long painting ‘A Hun- 
dred Horses’ and the 14-metre long painting ‘A 
Hundred Camels’. With the enthusiastic support 
of the Australia-China Council, he became the 
first Australian painter of Chinese origin assisted 
by the Council and completed, in a year, a 
painting entitled ‘A Hundred Kangaroos’. The 
work measures 60 metres long and 0.5 metres 
high. 

Yao Dixiong was invited by The Guang Ming 
Daily to exhibit ‘A Hundred Kangaroos’ in April, 
1985 in the China Art Gallery in Beijing. The 
painting was then exhibited in Hong Kong and in 
the World Trade Centre in Melbourne in August, 
1985, to mark the 150th anniversary of European 
settlement in Victoria. The painting begins with 
the cave paintings of Australian natives and 
illustrates different characteristic mountains, rivers 
and plants scattered throughout Australia, with 
200 kangaroos dispersed in the painting. The 
painting ends with the discovery of the continent 
by Captain Cook in 1770. 

Yao returned to Australia and plans for the 
exhibition in Malaysia were finalised. A colorful 
and attractive brochure was designed and printed 
in Kuala Lumpur together with a rather special 
invitation card featuring the first and last scenes in 
his epic painting. These became collectors’ items. 
On Yao’s arrival in Kuala Lumpur for the exhibi- 
tion High Commission staff who met him looked 
in vain for some immense packing case contain- 
ing a 60 metre painting. It was all contained in 
one suitcase in neat little rolls! 
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Mr Yao Dixiong. 


The artist’s warmth and enthusiasm won him 
many friends and a number of enthusiastic 
amateurs helped to fix the long scrolls to the foyer 
walls until ‘A Hundred Kangaroos’ was in place. 
What a nice touch when Yao fitted a small curtain 
over the painting to hide it from public view until, 
in a colorful opening ceremony the High Commis- 
sioner, Mr David Evans, cut the ceremonial ribbon 
and, with Yao’s assistance, revealed the full length 
of this great work to an enthusiastic opening night 
audience. 

The central piece was accompanied by a 
number of Yao’s paintings from those done in his 
earlier days in West China to works done in Hong 
Kong and Melbourne. The colours, the subject 
matter and the artistic skill won high praise. 

During the exhibition which ran from 10 to 18 
April 1986 Yao was on hand to talk to visitors, 
artists and critics. He gave a number of workshop 
demonstrations of Chinese brush painting and one 
major piece ‘Eight Kangaroos’ he presented to the 
High Commission. This is now framed and on 
permanent display in the High Commission foyer 
along with a number of other paintings generously 
donated by artists and groups who have held 
exhibitions in the building. A successful day long 
workshop was also held with students and 
teachers at the School of Art and Design, Mara 
Institute of Technology. 

This human side of our program is a most 
important one. Visual stimulation is only one facet 
of exposure to overseas influences and it was 
during these workshop demonstrations that ‘cultu- 
ral relations’ were seen at their best with personal 
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exchanges between artists and art lovers seeking 
to explain and understand human expression. 
Due tribute must be paid to Yao Dixiong who 
gave so much of himself during those days and 
nights. Crowds came to the daily exhibition and 
the Malaysian media gave extensive coverage to 
the artist and his works. It can only be counted as 
a successful exchange. 


The exhibition later went on to the High 
Commission in Singapore for a successful show- 
ing but the Malaysian adventure was not yet over. 


As the exhibition in Kuala Lumpur was planned 
for the Pacific Area Travel Association conference 
period a number of officials and visitors from East 
Malaysia saw it. One active group, Atelier Sara- 
wak, was Captivated and sought our assistance to 
take Yao and the paintings to Kuching. A cost 
sharing arrangement was proposed. Again we 
were grateful for the speedy and positive response 
from Cultural Relations Branch and after Singa- 
pore Yao took ‘A Hundred Kangaroos’ to Kuching. 


” 
courtesy of Mr Yao Dixiong). 
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Part of the ‘Hundred Kangaroos’ painting by Mr Yao Dixiong 


We cannot speak highly enough of the interest 
and energy of the Sarawak authorities. The 
Minister for Social Development and Culture, 
Hajjah Hafsah Harun gave her support to the 
venture; Lucas Chin, the Curator and the staff of 
the Sarawak Museum together with Atelier Sara- 
wak members did a wonderful job in displaying ‘A 
Hundred Kangaroos’ and the public responded 
enthusiastically. Over 3000 people visited the 
museum on one day and a highlight was a 
workshop demonstration where Yao was joined 
by three Sarawak artists in simultaneous displays 
of brush painting before a rapt audience. The local 
audience was also amazed at the skill with which 
Yao painted Sarawak natural themes after such a 
brief exposure to them in a river trip outside 
Kuching. A painting of hornbills, the State symbol 
of Sarawak is now in the collection of the Sarawak 
Museum. Perhaps that is what cultural relations 
are all about. 


How do we top this? ‘Easy’ said Yao, ‘I love the 
cow. | will paint “Hundred Cows” and bring them 
back to the people of Malaysia’. 





depicting scenes from the Northern Territory. (Photo 
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The National Film and Sound Archive 


by Marilyn Dooley' 
A jewel of a night 


‘This splendid evening has been put together to mark the permanent housing of a new kind of 
national institution, an institution devoted to the popular cultural expression of our age, and dedicated 
to the preservation of some of the best manifestations of Australian character and imagination. 

‘This is appropriately a night for light-hearted celebration, because we are dealing with media which 
are synonymous with entertainment, immediacy, and the stuff of our life and times — and dreams. But 
our purpose is serious. The most popular and pervasive cultural phenomena of our time — moving 


images and sound recordings — are threatened. 


Not only do the laws of physics and chemistry 
limit their life span — but there is also a 
widespread inclination to regard such material as 
expendable or of secondary value. 

To succumb to such thinking is to make a big 
mistake. Anyone with an historical sense would 
appreciate that a great deal is bound up with the 
survival and accessibility of this major form of 
record and art characteristic of our century. Too 
much of this great national heritage has already 
been irretrievably lost. 95 per cent of the silent 
films made in Australia before 1930 no longer 
survive. To put a stop to such losses — the loss of 
these vital expressions of Australia’s national 
creativity — the Government has established the 
National Film and Sound Archive (NFSA).’ 

And so, the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, addressed the glittering array of film and stars, 
radio personalities, and recording artists who 
were among the more than 1000 guests at the 
opening night, on 3 October 1984. In addition to 
those whose works are being represented in the 
Archive’s vast collection of moving images and 
recorded sound, the opening saw a gathering of 
supporters of the new institution; politicians, 
industry representatives, and sponsors. 


‘Time in our hands’ report 


Just a little over a year later, in November 1985, 
the NFSA Advisory Committee Report to the 
Government was published. 

The report, ‘Time in our hands’ presents an 
ambitious and exciting ground plan to develop the 
Archive into a major cultural institution and to 
preserve and celebrate Australia’s screen and 
sound heritage. An $11.4 million building exten- 
sion and refurbishment program and a five-year 





1. Ms Marilyn Dooley is the Education and Public 
Activities Officer at the National Film and Sound 
Archive, Acton, ACT. 
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management plan are two main recommenda- 
tions of the report. 

Other important recommendations of the report 
include a plan to develop the Archive as a 
statutory authority, the establishment of an Arc- 
hive office in every State, and a charter and 
policies which define the Archive's role, character 
and philosophies. 

The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, under whose portfolio the 
NFSA currently operates, described the report as 
an important and vital step in the development of 
the Archive. 

in referring to Australia’s eloquent self- 
expression in the screen and sound media, the 
Advisory Committee’s Chairperson, noted film- 
maker Joan Long said: ‘We owe it to ourselves to 
recognise the importance of preserving those 
media and securing permanent accessibility. We 


I? t 


truly hold “Time in our hands”. 


The Charter 


Preamble 


1. The National Film and Sound Archive repre- 
sents and expresses the cultural significance and 
distinct character of the screen and sound media 
in Australian life. It is national in character and 
perception, specific in its focus on the screen and 
sound media and their derivatives, and archival in 
its commitment to the dual aims of preservation 
and accessibility. 


Role 


2. Whether or not other parties are involved in 
these tasks, it will ultimately fall to the Archive to 
ensure the identification, preservation and acces- 
sibility of the moving image and recorded sound 
heritage of Australia. Within its field it will, 
therefore, offer national leadership, set standards, 
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encourage co-ordination and co-operation, pro- 
vide centralised services, skills and facilities, and 
generally undertake and promote the rational 
development of screen and sound archiving. 

3. The Archive will represent Australia in its 
field and shall contribute fully to international 
activity, especially in its relationships with neigh- 
bouring countries in the Asian and Pacific region. 

4. As a trustee of part of the national heritage 
the Archive has a specific contribution to make to 
the quality of life and the development of the 
national consciousness, permitting the values, 
events and achievements of the past to influence 
the future. 

5. By its nature the Archive has a special 
relationship with the screen and sound industries, 
whose output and history it preserves and embo- 
dies. ft shall work to merit their support and trust, 
and to complement, aid and stimulate their 
creative activity. 


Functions 


6. The Archive seeks to ensure the acquisition 
and preservation of all material of permanent 
national cultural significance without loss or 
degradation. It will monitor Australian screen and 
sound production and maintain the definitive 
national record. 

7. The Archive will encourage and provide 
public access to the moving image and recorded 
sound heritage. 

8. In order to promote appreciation, interpreta- 
tion and articulation of the relevance of the 
heritage to our society and national character, and 
to extend the boundaries of archival expertise, the 
Archive will encourage and undertake research, 
and creative and entrepreneurial activity. 


Character and motivation 


9. As a publicly funded, publicly accountable 
body the Archive carries out its work on behalf of 
the nation. It will base its activities on published 
policies on which discussion will always be 
welcome. It will articular and defends its own 
professional integrity, independence and judg- 
ment. 

10. Within that framework, it will also seek 
external support, financial or otherwise, in 
advancing its work. 

11. Access and preservation are perceived as 
complementary concepts of equal importance. 
Permanent accessibility is the aim of preservation: 
but the imperatives of preservation will not be 
compromised in order to provide access. 
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12. The Archive will reflect the populist char- 
acter of the screen and sound media, as well as 
their cultural and creative significance. It will 
cater for general as well as specialised needs. 

13. The Archive will be national in outlook and 
will endeavour to offer balanced and equitable 
services to all Australians regardless of their 
geographic location. 


Defining the heritage 


The moving image and recorded sound heritage 
of Australia shall include, but not be limited to, 
the following: 

è recorded sound, film, television or other pro- 
ductions comprising moving images and/or 
recorded sounds created or released within 
Australia, or by Australians, or with relevance 
to Australians, whether or not primarily in- 
tended for public release; 

® objects, materials, works and intangibles relat- 
ing to the moving image and recorded sound 
media whether seen from a technical, indust- 
rial, cultural, historical or other viewpoint; this 
shall include material relating to the Australian 
film, television, broadcasting and sound re- 
cording industries and fields such as literature, 
scripts, stills, posters, advertising material, 
manuscript material and artefacts such as tech- 
nical equipment and costumes. It also includes 
such concepts as the perpetuation of obsoles- 
cent skills and environments associated with 
the presentation of these media. 

The National Film and Sound Archive perceives 
the moving image and recorded sound media in 
all their manifestations, whether as art, com- 
munication, historical record, entertainment, in- 
dustry, technology, science, cultural and social 
phenomenon, or otherwise. 


The vanishing heritage 


Australia has already lost the greater part of its 
screen and sound heritage from the earlier part of 
this century. 

Only about 5 per cent of our silent pre-1930 
film history has survived, and there are many films 
as recent as the 50s and 60s which have been lost. 
But it is the early nitrate film which is most 
urgently sought in the Archive’s ‘Last film search.’ 

Feature films, documentaries and newsreels 
made prior to 1951 were made on unstable 
cellulose nitrate film stock now nearing the end of 
its life. Nitrate film is highly inflammable, chemi- 
cally unstable and has an unpredictable life of 
about 30 to 70 years. At the end of its life it 
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A scene from the Hills of Hate, made in Australia in 1926. (Photo courtesy of the National Film and Sound Archive). 


decomposes into a sticky mass, then a rusty brown 

powder. The National Film and Sound Archive 

stores its nitrate film in specially designed vaults, 
which will maintain the film in stable conditions 
at 8 degrees C? and 50 per cent RH* and prolong 
its life. The film is progressively transferred to 
modern acetete film stock. Nitrate recordings too, 
deteriorate and decay as do many other sound 
carriers. Fragile wax cylinder recordings can 
shatter as a result of temperature changes. The 
playing surface of ‘temporary’ acetate recordings 
peels off its metallic base. 

There have been several instances of deliberate 
destruction of screen and sound material: 

è Transcription discs of Australian radio prog- 
rams were used as filling material during the 
construction of Sydney’s Warringah ex- 
pressway. 





1. Centigrade. 
2. Relative Humidity. 
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è Tonnes of nitrate film, loaded into a ship hulk, 
made a spectacular fire scene in For the Term of 
his Natural Life (1927). Nitrate film was wrap- 
ped around the trunks of gum trees and set 
alight to create the bushfire scene in The 
Squatters Daughter (1933). 

@ Instantaneous discs were reclaimed during 
World War II for their aluminium content. 

è Sound recordings from radio stations were 
periodically dumped in Sydney Harbour when 
no longer required. 

è Nitrate and acetate film was stripped and 
recycled for the silver content of the film 
emulsion. Nitrate film was also recycled for 
other products, such as paint and boot polish. 


Acquisitions and donations 


The scope of the collection is reflected in the 
acquisitions and donations of the past year. 

The purchase of the Hogarth Melba Collection 
brought to the Archive a memorable set of 
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recordings made by the legendary soprano. They 
included Melba’s first recording Mattinata, made 
in 1904, which Mr Williams Hogarth acquired 
after a twenty year search. 

Radio history came into the Archive by way of 
the personal collection of noted Australian jour- 
nalist Wilfrid Thomas. Over 1000 taped inter- 
views, conducted over thirty years for his program 
The Wilfrid Thomas Show include conversations 
with such personalities as Cliff Richard, Bing 
Crosby, Joan Sutherland, and Pandit Nehru. There 
are also several hundred acetate recordings, 
scrapbooks, photographs, concert programs, busi- 
ness papers, letters and radio scripts. 

By far the most comprehensive radio collection 
has come from Radio 5DN Adelaide, Australia’s 
oldest commercial radio station and part of the 
Macquarie network. Mrs Nancy Robertson Whit- 
tle has organized the 5DN archive of audio and 
print documents into its new home at the NFSA, 
and several items have already been used in the 
current exhibition. 


j wie > 
p ~~ 


90 GOES EACH DAY, LIKE SOME CELESCHIL MILL, — 
EER SINCE | MET THAT SHYIN’ LITTLE PEACH 


Late last year, Grace Gibson Radio Productions 
of Neutral Bay directed a further 4500 radio 
transcriptions (discs) to the Archive in a long 
standing program of supporting the Institution. 
These discs included episodes of well known 
programs from the 40s such as Life with Dexter 
and Night Beat. 

The collected works of noted musicologist, 
composer and adventurer, David Fanshawe, have 
also found a home at the NFSA. The master 
recordings of David's travels in Africa, Arabia and 
the Pacific which include music, chants, the 
spoken word, and the sounds of the environment, 
will add a major sound component to the Arc- 
hive’s collection. 

Film and Television donations and deposits 
have also been most welcome additions to the 
Archive's collection. 

The noted production company Kennedy-Miller 
has placed on deposit with the Archive, an 
original picture negative and original sound nega- 
tive of Mad Max II; the video master and archival 





A scene from the The Sentimental Bloke, made in Australia in 1919. (Photo courtesy of the National Film and Sound 


Archive). 
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video inserts of The Dismissal (mini-series), and 
original negatives of the mini-series Cowra Break- 
out and Bodyline. Ann Baylis, Acting Assistant 
Director, Collection Services Film and Television 
Branch said of this deposit: ‘It is very encouraging 
to receive this material on deposit as it helps us to 
build up our collection of contemporary Austra- 
lian film and television.’ 

Mrs R.B. Ryder of Strathfield, NSW, has don- 
ated a 1957 handmade television, a first for the 
Archive’s collection. Such personal treasures en- 
hance a continuing commitment to the preserva- 
tion of Australia’s television history by Channel 
ATN7 Sydney, who have deposited more 2” 
master copies of early shows such as ‘The Naked 
Vicar Show’ and ‘Gunston’s Australia’. 

The ‘last film search’ has recently acquired 
8mm film of Darwin in the 40s, a short of the 
Evelyn State By Election and a short of Miss 
Dorothy Fricke celebrating her ‘majority’ in 1931. 
There has also been 50” of 16mm film of Phar Lap 
winning the 1930 Melbourne Cup. Mr John 
Barnes of Mulawa Western Australia kindly sent a 
number of cans of nitrate film to the Archive for 
examination (transported in two new garbage 
bins), and donated 10 boxes of projector pieces. 

It is not uncommon for finds to be made in out 
of the way places. A 24 sheeter poster and sundry 
daybills for the 1934 Eftee film Clara Gibbings, 
were found beneath the lino of a Melbourne 
house, and placed on deposit in the Archive by 
the finder Mr and Mrs Plumridge. 


Exhibitions 


In order to heighten public awareness of its 
work and to fulfil one of its chief functions of 
being accessible to all Australians; the National 
Film and Sound Archive has staged three exhibi- 
tions since its opening. 

The first of these, ‘Dressed to thrill’, took visitors 
behind the scenes to wardrobe designs for Austra- 
lian movies, television and entertainment. The 
costumes on display included the exquisite lace 
ball gown worn by Judy Davis in My Brilliant 
Career, the cartoon inspired creations for Fatty 
Finn, and the society frocks from the lost silent 
feature jewelled nights. 

During May and June, the Archive mounted an 
exhibition of photographic stills from Australian 
films 1900-1985. Curated by Sydney photo- 
journalist Joyce Agee, the stills, mostly from the 
Archive's own vast collection, reflected the major 
images captured by the stills photographer. Stills 
are single photographs taken for publicity or as a 
record of the film in production. Their significance 
in the Archive’s collection is such, that in many 
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instances they are the only visuals surviving, 
because so many of our early films are ‘ost’. 

The current exhibition, which opened last 
August is ‘On Air’, the Heyday of Australian Radio 
1936-1956. 

‘On Alr’ takes listeners back to the days of the 
Snake Gully Cup with Dad and Dave, McCackie 
Mansions, with Australia’s beloved comedian Roy 
Rene ‘Mo’ and back to the legendary Blue Hills, 
the world’s longest running radio serial (1948- 
1976). The ABC’s famous children’s program The 
Argonaughts is represented, along with the Quiz 
Kids (The present Minister for Science, Mr Barry 
Jones, MP, was once a panel member). 

To date, over 55 000 people have visited the 
Archive’s exhibitions, including 21 000 school 
children. ‘On Air’ in particular, is introducing a 
whole new generation to the heritage the National 
Film and Sound Archive is committed to pre- 
serving. 


Professional links 


The National Film and Sound Archive main- 
tains professional links with international orga- 
nizations such as the International Association of 
Sound Archives (IASA), and the International 
Federation of Film Archives (FIAF). Such links are 
important to the Archive’s development, in the 
exchange of professional knowledge and ideas. 
They are also important to Australia’s internation- 
al standing in the global mediums of screen and 
sound. 


How will the future view us? 


In evaluating the worth to our nation, and the 
world, of the safeguarding of our screen and 
sound heritage we face a fundamental issue: in 
the face of competing cultural priorities, how 
highly in our social perspective do we rate the 
preservation of the 20th century media? How 
important will it be in twenty, fifty or a hundred 
years when the work that is being done now will 
be seen from a very different perspective? Austra- 
lia is perhaps the only nation whose foundation 
more or less coincided with the public advent of 
the screen and sound media (indeed, a filmed 
record of the 1901 Federation ceremonies is held 
in the Archive). Australians have embraced these 
media and expressed themselves with a passion 
and a quality that is surprising in a nation of this 
size. As we approach the Bicentennial in 1988 it is 
an appropriate time to consider how future 
generations will view the worth of the task on 
which the Archive now embarks. (Extract from 
‘Time in our Hands’ report). 
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The following questions and answers appeared in a supplementary House of Representatives and 
Senate Hansards, short-titled ‘Answers to Questions’, dated 5 and 13 June 1986 respectively, 


published in mid-July 1986. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
joint facilities and ballistic missiles 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 19 February 1986: 

(1) Does the booklet Uranium, The Joint Facili- 
ties, Disarmament and Peace which he authorised 
on 4 July 1984 state (a) that the submarine 
launched ballistic missile (SLBM) on U.S. vessels 
are too inaccurate to be used for a first strike, (b) 
even if they were more accurate, the risk of Soviet 
SLBM retaliation would remain and (c) North 
West Cape is only a relay station, not a command 
and control centre. 

(2) Is a nuclear weapons delivery system with 
hard target kill capability a necessary, if not 
sufficient, condition for the acquisition of a first 
strike capability. | 

(3) Is he able to say whether the FY85 Annual 
Report to Congress of U.S. Defense Secretary 
Weinberger assigns to Trident D-5 a hard target 
kill capability, the first such sea-based capability. 

(4) Is he able to say whether the U.S. intention 
is to acquire some 734 D-5 missiles, each with 
between 10 and 15 Multiple Independentally- 
targetted Re-entry Vehicle (MIRV), making a 
minimum of 7340 first-strike capable warheads on 
U.S. submarines (SSBN) when the program is 
complete; if not, what is the extent of the program. 

(5) Do any publicly available or declassifiable 
sources known to the Government assign a hard 
target kill capability to any Soviet SLBM system, if 
so, (a) what sources and (b) which system. 

(6) What is the difference in effect between an 
operational order passed to a. U.S. SSBN direct 
from the national command authorities in 
Washington and the same order relayed via North 
West Cape. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

1. {a}, (b) and (c) — Yes. 

2. The acquisition of a nuclear weapons deliv- 
ery system with a hard target kill capability is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for the 
acquisition of a first strike capacity. For an 
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indication of the conditions that would be neces- 
sary to carry out a first strike the Honourable 
Member is referred to page 2077 of the Senate 
Hansard of 13 November, 1985, which addresses 
this question in more detail. The fact remains that 
even with full deployment of the Trident D-5 
ballistic missile system the United States will not 


have acquired a first strike capability, Moreover, it z 


should be borne in mind that United States 
Administration spokesmen at the highest level, 
including President Reagan and Defense Secretary 
Weinberger, have emphasised repeatedly that a 
first strike is not United States policy. 

3. Yes. 

4. The ultimate extent of the Trident acquisi- 
tion program remains subject to Congressional 
consideration. The Government understands that 
Congress has approved construction of 13 Ohio 
class Trident submarines and that the United 
States Navy has requested funds for a 14th in the 
FY87 Budget recently submitted to Congress; and 
that the United States Navy is assuming, for 
planning purposes, a force of 20 Trident boats by 
the end of the 1990s which could carry a total of 
480 Trident D-5 missiles. It is normal practice, 
however, for replacement and testing purposes 
over the expected operational life of the missile to: 
procure a number of missiles greater than those. 


intended for deployment. The Government is `. 


aware that a number of estimates for total D-5- 
procurement have been cited, including the figure 
of 7340 mentioned by the Honourable Member. 
The Government is not aware that the United 
States Government has indicated publicly the 
number of warheads that the Trident D-5 will 
carry when it is deployed. It has seen reports 
suggesting the missile may be capable of carrying 
up to 15 warheads: the majority of reports suggest 
that the number actually carried will be of the — 
order of 8-10. it has also been reported that two 
types of re-entry vehicle are planned for deploy- 
ment on the D-5: a re-entry vehicle capable of 
attacking soft targets only will be deployed on 
some missiles, and a more accurate hard target kill 
capable version will be deployed on the re- 
mainder. K 
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Mr Makiuti Tongia, curator of the Cook Islands Library and Museum, Rarotonga, New Zealand joined participants 
from Pacific, South East Asian and Indian Ocean nations at a Course in museum conservation techniques held at the 
Canberra College of Advanced Education (CCAE) between 30 June and 18 July. The course, sponsored by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, the Rome-based International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and Restoration 
of Cultural Property (ICCROM), participating nations and UNESCO, was held at the CCAE’s Regional Conservation 
Centre. The course co-ordinator, Ms Ruth Norton, said participants from Papua New Guinea, the Cook Islands, New 
Zealand, Belau, American Samoa, Solomon Islands, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, Indonesia and Mauritius 
studied specific basket and mat materials conservation techniques. Pictured left to right are: Mr Tongia, Miss Te 
Kanawa, a New Zealand participant, Mrs Carson, New Zealand's national textile conservator, and Ms Norton. 


(Promotion Australia photo). 


In view of the uncertainties referred to above 
over the total number of Trident D-5 missiles to be 
procured, the Government is not in a position to 
confirm the figure of 7340 hard target kill capable 
SLBM warheads on U.S. ballistic-missiles sub- 
marines, nuclear (SSBNs) cited in the question. It 
has reason to believe, however, that the ultimate 
number is likely to be considerably less. Moreov- 
er, as indicated above, these cannot accurately be 
termed ‘first-strike capable’ weapons. 

5. The Government is not aware of any reports 
that assign a significant hard target kill capability 
to any Soviet SLBM. The Government recognises, 
however, that the Soviet Union has for a number 
of years now deployed over 5000 warheads with 
good to very good hard target kill potential on 
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SS-18 and SS-19 Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 
(ICBMs) and that a high percentage of this force is 
continuously on alert. 

6. North West Cape is a communications relay 
station used for communicating with surface 
vessels and submarines of the United States Navy 
and the Royal Australian Navy. Messages originat- 
ing from the United States national command 
authorities to United States SSBNs would have to 
be relayed by one station or another in the United 
States Navy’s VLF communications system, or by 
stations in alternative United States communica- 
tions systems {e.g. low frequency and satellite 
systems). With the qualification that messages 
relayed through North West Cape can only be 
reliably received by submarines operating in 
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certain geographical areas, there should be no 
difference in effect between an order relayed 
directly and an order relayed via North West 


Cape. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Mr Ticker asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 19 February 1986: 


(1) Which nations are members of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations and when did each attain 
membership. 


(2) Which nations have ceased to be members 
of the Commonwealth and when. 


(3) To which Commonwealth of Nations agen- 
cies and Commonwealth associations does the 
Government make financial contributions and to 
which does it not contribute. 


(4) For the latest full year for which data is 

available, what was the cost of: 

(a) the total operations including the individual 
costs of each of the various Commonwealth 
agencies and associations; and 

(b) the Commonwealth Secretariat in London. 


(5) How do individual nations make their 
annual financial contribution to the Common- 
wealth of Nations and do those contributions take 
the form of: 

(a) a single payment to the Commonwealth 
Secretariat for all Commonwealth activities; 
or 

(b) one payment to the Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat plus other payments to Common- 
wealth agencies and associations notwith- 
standing whether the actual payments are 
as single payments or staggered payments 
throughout any one year. 


(6) What was the total financial contribution in 
the year referred to in part 4 of each of the 
member States to the Commonwealth and its 
individual agencies and associations and what 
percentage of total contributions do those 
amounts represent. 


(7) What was the breakdown of expenditure in 
the year referred to in part 4 between administra- 
tive expenditure and program expenditure for the 
Commonwealth Secretariat and each of its agen- 
cies and associations. 

(8) What was the cost of: 

{a} air transport; 

(b) other transport; 

ic) hotel accommodation; and 

(d) other accommodation incurred personally 

by the Secretary-General for that year. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 


(1) Members of the Commonwealth of 








Nations f 

Date of 
member- 
Country ship 
Antigua and Barbuda.................. 1981 
ALISA A boas cede iow esse EEA see En ees 1931 
Bahamas foie ete a i uke E a EREA 1973 
Bangladesh. ..............0.00000005- 1972 
Bathad0sS.< 206s osek Ode lee ede e ENS 1966 
Bel ZO: pci id dal ase TAITARA 1981 
Botswana co sheds. ase seses Get etnias 1966 

Bita eraa a ea ene eR at en 
Brunei, Darussalam... uaap aaaea 1984 
CRAG E EEE nt Stee EE ete Ba 1931 
OL] 6) T E er eer 1961 
DOTHAN CA aaan fete ee eee 1978 
Bill E E scent 1970 
The: Gama i 265.400 AEE ea ees 4 1974 
Ghana........ ee rene a tear 1957 
CON AOR dec Bee bce ee ee eg bas 1974 
CHIVANG soc hh ceo wees bh he aE ROSE 1966 
WIA Saco ticul avin heehee Ba eee ans 1947 
jamaica... oaen eaaa EREE ier 1962 
Kenya erruna eea e TA sand 1963 
KA 1 E EE E E E E EEA 1979 
DOGO S555 E E eer EE 1966 
Mal W ore a a teed RA 1964 
WAASVSi dsc Gaknc as taiua nna eh 1957 
Maldives coc dedi reat a teen eee eae 1982 
WANA: ced ache cope ete ee pete ake ees 1964 
Mauritius ............ OE ee 1968 
NAU eari n a E oo Solas Bea ee 1968 
New Zealand ..... 00.00.0000. 0 00 ev ee 1931 
Nigeria ce ets Era eed ANS 1960 
Papua New Guinea ................55. 1975 
St Christopher — Nevis ...........0.0--5. 1983 
SP UCla dis wes Maree hee e a E EN 1979 
St Vincent and Grenadines .......0..... 1984 
Seychelles. ........... TATIE ET 1976 
Sierre Leone . 0000 ee 196] 
SNEAD ccs ee iat re eens eeee NS 1965 
Solomon Isiands.............0...0.005. 1978 
Sr AA ao acoso E E eee? 1948 
Swaziland.........0...0.. E 1968 
TANZAN aeann aaa naa 1961 
POWRS eea EE ERAAN 1970 
Trinidad and Tobago... n.a. urease 1962 
Tuvaļlu...... R ree eS te 1978 
Uganda... aoaaa AEAEE ORTS 1962 
Vanuatu oc ecadcev ete eee ees este acer 1980 
Western Samoa ... 00000200000 002 cee ee 1970 
LAPADIAN donc bacdis cs Lewd Anae T Eaa 1964 
Zimbabwe nauuna ananuna rrean 1980 
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(2) Nations which have ceased Common- 
wealth membership are South Africa on 31 May 
1961 and Pakistan on 30 January 1972. 


(3) These are some 250 Commonwealth orga- 
nisations. These range from official agencies 
funded directly by governments (such as the 
Commonwealth Secretariat), through non- 
governmental bodies which receive indirect gov- 
ernment grants (such as the Commonwealth Trade 
Union Council) to a vast number of associations 
and institutions which may or may not receive 
some form of indirect financial assistance from 
governments. 

Australia is a financial contributor to the main 
official and non-governmental Commonwealth 
organisations (see below). While the Government 
does not contribute specifically to the remainder a 
number of them do benefit indirectly from Austra- 
lian financial assistance through the Common- 
wealth Foundation to which the Government 
makes an annual contribution. 

The Government makes financial contributions, 
directly or indirectly, to the following Common- 
wealth bodies: 

(i) Commonwealth Secretariat 
(ii) Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co- 
operation (CFTC) 
(iii) Commonwealth Youth Program (CYP) 
(vi) Commonwealth Foundation 
(v) Commonwealth Institute 
(vi) Commonwealth Science Council (CSC) 
(vii) Commonwealth Air Transport Council 
(CATC) 
(viii) Commonwealth Agricultural 
(CAB) 
(ix} Commonwealth War Graves Commission 
(CWGC) 
(x) Commonwealth Trade Union Council 
(CTUC) 

For information about the remaining Common- 
wealth organisations the honourable member 
could consult the Commonwealth Secretariat's 
directory, Commonwealth Organisations, Third 
Edition, 1985. 


(4) Cost of operations of abovementioned 
Commonwealth bodies: 


Bureaux 





(a) — 

Body FY Cost £ 
CFIC o soii eens a aT 1984-85 22 770 000 
Commonwealth Youth ....... 1985-86 1 383 000 
Progra e eau a wa eae a eee 

Commonwealth Foundation... 1984-85 1453712 
Commonwealth Institute. ..... 1983-84 2519551 
CSC oaar oasi a aea a A T 1984-85 336 000 
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CA ce a sh oe wees 1985-86 150 000 

CAG eee Geer SET 1984-85 7 517 000 

E O E EE 1985-86 13 621 983 

CE eae e aea Bae ee 1985-86 409 805 
(b) 

Commonwealth Secretariat ... 1984-85 6 268 150 





(5) Individual member nations make their 
annual financial contributions in one or two 
instalments. These contributions take the form of a 
separate payment to each of the abovementioned 
bodies, including the Commonwealth Secretariat. 





6 (i) = 


Assessed contributions to Commonwealth 





Secretariat, 1984-85 
Country Per cent Amount £ 
Antigua and Barbuda......... 75 40 648 
Austad ©. con h cet ee ee tahoe 8.54 462 835 
BanamMas<< 26 e600 ae te 9 40 648 
Bangladesh................. 1.50 81 296 
Barbados. ......0.....0.005. 75 40 648 
Belize... ee 25 40 648 
Botswana ...........0 0000 e 75 40 648 
Brunei, Darussalam. ......... 75 40 648 
Canada eae hone idee 16.76 908 206 
Cyprus...... ee T 75 40 648 
Dominica ...... 0.00.0. 00 0c 75 40 648 
a EE SE EE AE 75 40 648 
The Gambia ..0.0 0000000005. 75 40 648 
Cal egosu eee EEE 1.50 8&1 296 
Grenada oscar es Seid aia 75 40 648 
CV ANAS <:4-wS dadhe oe eee ores 25 40 648 
PEs ati ey ewe oes 1.95 105 820 
jamaica.. oe eR ee 1.50 81 296 
REAV0iw44 be Soe exter a 5 1.50 81 296 
RiP Oath cs wed, i neau deta ea 75 40 648 
Lesotho onana 000000000000. 75 40 648 
Malawi «4 ossacs.o5.c-e bee ears Z5 40 648 
Malaysia ...............2--5 1.50 81 296 
Maha espin AECE ANERER 75 40 648 
Mauritius ...0.0........045- 75 40 648 
New Zealand ....0.....0..... 1.50 81 296 
IRCA soes iiien s ENEN IES 1.50 81 296 
Papua New Guinea ........-.. 1.50 81 296 
St. Christopher-Nevis ........ 75 40 648 
St: LüCiã e esa sterem garen 75 40 648 
Seychelles... 000.000.0200... 75 40 648 
Sierra Leone .....,... EEN 1.50 81 296 
Singapore ...........000 004: 1.50 81 296 
Solomon Islands. ............ 75 40 648 
SriLanka ke ota Kee es 1.50 81 296 
Swaziland. ........0.....04. 75 40 648 
ANZA As on oe eet oss 1.50 81 296 
Tonga nuaa ATTRA a 40.648 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1.50 81 296 
Oyatda enra 1.50 81 296 
United Kingdom ............ 30.00 1 625 913 
Vanuatu yoo) Sit n> beceken 75 40 648 
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Western Samoa a...an 75 40 648 

Zambija <a doe teilesscheas 1.50 81 296 

Zimbabwe ................. 1.50 81 296 
100.00 § 419 710 

Receipts other than 

contributions® 0 000.00.0..0.0... 950 874 


Note: The Commonwealth Secretariat is responsible 
for organising intergovernmental consultations, servic- 
ing Commonwealth meetings, conferences and commit- 
tees; conducting programs of co-operation; and for 
acting as a clearing house for information in many fields. 
The Secretariat includes the Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co-operation (CFTC), the Commonwealth 
Youth Program (CYP) and the executive of the Common- 
wealth Science Council (CSC). Governments make 
separate voluntary contributions to the CFTC and the 
CYP. They subscribe on an assessed basis to the CSC. 

* These include sales of publications, interest, etc. 


6 {i — 


Pledges to the Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co-operation (CFTC), 1984-85 











Sierra Leone oo. 000.000... mone 
Singapore auau 0.05 
Solomon Islands... aaa, mee 
Sri Lanka aaan 0.10 
Swaziland........ eee ee 0.16 
Tanzania....... Sica Baad es 0.38 
WON BE os bon shan Dagraee hawt 0.05 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 0.35 
Tova Bele ed eA esas cw es 0.005 
Uganda: oxi chcstuduia veos 0.18 
United Kingdom ............ 30.71 
Vanuatu 52 seein eas 0.07 
Western Samoa ............. 0.06 
EAO e re a rr ee 0.24 
Zimbabwe ..0..0.....0.0.05, 0.29 
INAUIY 240642 24s sed dake 0.003 
Bermuda ................0.0. 0.05 
British Virgin Islands ......... 0.03 
Cayman Islands ............. 0.007 
Cook islands... laaa 0.004 
Hong Kong... 2.00.0. e. 0.21 
Montserrat ooo ee 0.003 

100.00 


* Non-convertible. 
** Partly non-convertible. 





10 000 


**21 000 
34 800 
*82 050 
11 400 
73 O00 

1 065 
**38 720 
6 607 000 
15 500 
**72 650 
51 900 
63 378 
638 

11 500 
6 351 

1 600 
800 

45 000 
650 


21517 296 


Note: The CFTC is financed by voluntary subscrip- 


Country Per cent Amount £ 
Antigua and Barbuda......... 0.06 12 650 
Australia ..... 00. MoS cesta teats 18.86 4058 698 
Bahamas......,.......0.... 0.12 25 300 
Bangladesh................,. 0.42 *90 201 
Barbados... anaana aana 0.12 25 300 
Belize icc oe cid waabies BA raaa 0.02 4610 
Botswana .............0..00- 0,32 69 000 
BING vials is Sh inch aoa etc 0.12 25 300 
Canada .................-.. 38.50 8 284 628 
CVO: cot ich kg E E 0.11 22 800 
Dominica ..........0..0....-- 0.01 2035 
Bil EEE TEE tanta teats 0.18 37 950 
The Gambia .0...000000.0... — — 
GUA oie ccreur sg oh aoa es 0.11 *23 000 
Grenada ................... 0.04 8 640 
GUVANG ot oe iene vane 0.23 *50 000 
VACHS orks, eect oe peat de hal 1.07 **230 878 
Jamaita 0... ee 0.56 **120 010 
KONV a OEE E E E ess 0.18 38 989 
Kiribati oo... 0c ee eee 0.003 575 
Lesotho .0.0 0000000000000. 0.06 12 650 
Malawi coated xawked ween: 0.06 12 500 
Malaysia .......... NTT 0.23 50 000 
Malta...... bitte a eaten oa hy. iss 0.09 20 200 
Maldives... anana a 0.01 2 000 
Mauritius .................. 0.10 22 150 
New Zealand ............... 2.10 451 500 
Nigeria l...a.. APEI 2.89 622 000 
Papua New Guinea.......... 040 87 110 
St. Christopher-Nevis ......, 0.007 1 500 
E a T E aos eats ce 0.03 6 900 
St. Vincent 2.00.000002..000. . 0.004 895 
Seychelles... 000.000000.4.. 003 6 325 
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tions. The Fund receives additional contributions from 
some member countries in respect of specific projects 
and these are reflected in the Fund’s accounts. 


6 (ili) — 


Pledges to the Commonwealth Youth 
Program, 1985-86 





Country Per cent Amount £ 
Money pledge income 
Antigua and Barbuda......... pi sa 
Australia ... anaua aaan 40.69 150 272 
Bahamas ...............20., 1.94 7 174 
Bangladesh................. 1.08 3 975 
Barbados................0-- 1.31 4 846 
BOZO eg is hoes Maes 4 ls Y 
Botswana ................05 0.48 1 769 
Brunei, Darussalam.......... 0.54 2 000 
Canada (see Percentage Income) 
Cook Islands... ............. 0.07 259 
CY DIS 6.5 cane Pete eew eben 0.23 866 
Dominica .....0.. 00.00.0006, a ns 
Pile tc cba ua AT ae ee 2.20 8114 
The Gambia ................ 1.35 5 000 
GANG ca eichas ves tscuee nes 0.14 507 
Grenada ................ 2. 0.70 2577 
EE ards enn eeek warded 1.83 6 756 
Hong Kong ................. 0.54 2 000 
WOE EN E E E 12.45 45 977 
jamaica... naana 0.56 2 054 
S E E E 2.79 10 300 
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Kiribati 





E A es Boks 0.09 316 
Lesotho... 0.0.0.0. cece 0.80 2 937 
Malawi .......... O R 0.83 3 078 
Malaysia uaaa. 4.06 15 000 
Maldives ..........0......... 0.10 381 
WANA se dyad akan dex 0.32 1 188 
Mauritius .........0....0.04, 0.32 1 200 
NAURI s reuni hye EA eTA 
New Zealand ........0.00..,. 6.89 25 459 
Nigeria unana whe 6.63 24 472 
Papua New Guinea .......... bie 
St. Christopher-Nevis ........ 0.04 131 
SELUCE o yeaa enS 0.50 1 830 
SE Vincent 2.0000. 00000000., 0.14 518 
Seychelles, 00000 000000.000.. 

Sierra Leone oo 0.00000... a 
Singapore auauua aa 0.60 2 200 
Solomon Islands... 0.33 1210 
SELB ccs soe ein boy eek ake 1.51 5 582 
Swaziland. n... auaa. 1.14 4092 
Tanzania... oaan aaan p3 
TOnga coda bee tde EEA 0.06 239 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 0.30 12 186 
Tuval ennari a rit 0.03 96 
BANA ios aden Gast sei ease 0.24 1 874 
United Kingdom (see Percentage Pledge Income) 
Western Samoa ............. 0.18 676 
LAIN EE 1.36 5 031 
Zimbabwe llanu aaan 1.40 5189 

100.00 369 334 
Percentage pledge income 
United Kingdom ......... 30% of exp. 330 265 
Canada ..........0.0..... 30% of exp. 340 765 
Total pledge income 1 040 363 
Other income 
(plus available surplus}... 95 519 





Note: The CYP is financed by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. 








6 (iv) — 
Contributions to Commonwealth 
Foundation, 1984-85 
Country Per cent Amount £ 
2 Antigua and Barbuda......... 503 7 341 
Australia... 0.000000. oe, 10.450 152 570 
Bahamas ................... 503 7 341 
- Bangladesh. ..... 2... eee. “1006 14 682 
Barbados.........0........, 503 7 341 
Botswana .................. 503 1 341 
CANADY vis oy bik Fees 25.000 365 000 
CV DRUS ote cea Sa on eh oe 503 7 341 
Dominica... 0000000000000. 503 7 341 
Bi ERE ETARTE TANS 503 7 341 
The Gambia alaala. 503 7 341 
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Ghana..................... 1.006 14 682 
Grenada ......00....0...0... 503 7 341 
Guyana... 0.000... ce eee eee 503 7 34] 
NN E E wel 5.000 73 000 
Jamaica...... 0.0... ee. 1.006 14 682 
KONYA fee o e a a an 1.006 14 682 
Kiribati Llannau aa. 503 7 341 
Lesotho... 000000. ee. 503 7 341 
Malawi ................400. 503 7 341 
Malaysia .......00 000.0... 1.006 14 682 
Mala rr di aer tel asus 503 7 341 
Mauritius ...00.00.0..0...., 503 7 341 
New Zealand ..............., 2.590 37 810 
NIB OOE iris edie dns A 1.820 26 570 
Papua New Guinea... ... wo... 1.006 14 682 
Seychelles... 000.000.0000... 503 7 341 
Sierra Leone oo... 00... 1.006 14 682 
Singapore ........000..0.0., 1.006 14 682 
Solomon Islands. ............ 503 7 341 
Srilanka... 1.006 14 682 
Se Lugia esaea a ee 503 7 341 

St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines... aaua. 503 7 341 
Swaziland. ..........,...... 503 7 341 
Tanzania.......... Mae aad 1.006 14 682 
TONG ke aA ENARA 503 ? 341 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1.006 14 682 
Upganda..........00..0..0.., 1.006 14.682 
United Kingdom ............ 30.000 438 000 
Western Samoa ..... MOEST. 503 7 341 
Zambia... 0.0.0 eee 1.006 14 682 
Zimbabwe ................. 1.006 14 682 
100.00 1 460 000 


Seemana 

Note: The Foundation’s income is derived from 
contributions made by member governments on an 
agreed basis. 


6 (v) — 


Contributions to the Commonwealth 
institute 


Figures are not available for the individual 
contributions to the Institute by Commonwealth 
member countries. The Institute receives 90 per 
cent of its funding from the British Government 
with the balance being provided by other Com- 
monwealth governments, Australia’s contribution 
amounting to 0.1 per cent. Grants in Aid for the 
year ended 31 March 1984 were £2 375 389. In 
addition, contributions for the maintenance of 
individual countries exhibits and other specific 
projects totalled £146 674. 

Australia’s contribution for 1984-85 was 
£10 730; £7880 of which was for maintenance of 
Australia’s permanent exhibit at the Institute in 
London, and £2850 for the institute's Lecture 
Scheme. 
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6 (vi) — 
Contributions to Commonwealth Science 
Council, 1984-85 





Amount £ 





Country Per cent 
United Kingdom ..... (26.7) 
Dependent 

Territories 2.0.0.0... (2.3) 29.0 87 780 
Australia... 00.00... eee. 17.8 53 880 
Canada ...............0 0... 17.8 53 880 
Dda <2 cick ane vce. soe 8.9 26 940 
New Zealand ......0..0..~=~.. 8.9 26 940 
Bahamas................... 1.1 3 330 
Bangladesh..........0...... 1.1 3 330 
Barbados... 0.00.00... TEE 1.1 3 330 
Botswana ....0..0.0....0..0.. eS 3 330 
CV DIUS 6 to. eee a areas 1] 3 330 
GARD anc fee Xela wann demas 1.1 3 330 
Grenada ..............0 ccc. 1.1 3 330 
Guyana .......... 0. ce eee 1.1 3 330 
jamaica... nanona naaa aaa 1.1 3 330 
Kenya ....0.. 0... eee eee ee 1.1 3 330 
Lesotho ...0000000 0000 ..000 1.7 3 330 
Malawi aaau anana. 1.1 3 330 
Malaysia aalan 11 3 330 
MBAS ick ad hart pe ena 1.1 3 330 
Mauritius uoaa a aaa. 1.1 3 330 
NES iia wenger eee 1.1 3 330 
Papua New Guinea.......... 1.1 3 330 
Seychelles... 00.0000, 1.1 3 330 
Sierra Leone... naaa 1.1 3 330 
Sri Lanka... naana dente 1.1 3 330 
Swaziland.................. 1.1 3 330 
Tanzania................45. 1.1 3 330 
Trinidad and Tobago eee 1.1 3 330 
ORANGE eee stay Koay wand 1.1 3 330 
Zambia ......, onanan auena 1.1 3 330 
Zimbabwe ................. 1.1 3 330 

111.00 336 000 





Note: The total approved amount of £336 000 is 
allocated according to the scale of contributions agreed 
to by CSC in 1972, as amended to reflect the increase in 
membership. For example, the scales now add up to 111 
per cent. Individual country contributions have prop- 
eae been reduced. 


6 (vil) — 
Contributions to the Commonwealth Air 
Transport Council, 1985-86 





Country 


Per cent Amount £ 
Australia oo. 000.0. eee. 8.54 12 544.86 
Bahamas..... 0.000.000.0005. 0.75 1 107.69 
Bangladesh.......0.00.0..00, 1.50 2 215.38 
Barbados... .......0........ 0.75 1 107.69 
Belize ..... olunteer eaten eln 0.75 1 216.22 
Botswana ........0.......00- 0.75 1 107.69 
Brunei... Laana aaa anaana 0.75 1 216.22 
Canada ............00...-5. 16.76 24 620.01 
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CYP eenaa eei 0.75 -1 107.69 
a EEEE thes oh aed 0.75 1 107.69 
The Gambia .....00.00...... 0.75 1 107.69 
Ghana sanaa Gakek aera 1.50 2 215.38 
Grenada onnaa 0.75 1 107.69 
GUY ANG sia sae een Rei 0.75 1 107,69 
(008 | eer E AEE TE 1.95 2 864.07 
jamaica... annaa 1.50 2 215.38 
Kenya ....... ET -L50 2 215.38 
Lesotho... n.n., aang Peas 0.75 1 107.69 
Malawi ...............-005. 0.75 1 107.69 
Malaysia a., 1.50 2 215.38 
Mala oree nea 0.75 1 107.69 
Mauritius ..0000000000.000.. 0.75 1 107.69 
New Zealand ............... 1.50 2 215.38 
Nigeria ......0..0...000000, 1.50 2215.38 
Papua New Guinea.......... 1.50 2215.38 
SE BUCA uera en eee oie 0.75 1 107.69 
Seychelles... aangaan 0.75 1 107.69 
Sierra Leone oo. 000.000. . 1.50 2215.38 
Singapore n.a aaan 1.50 2 215.38 
SriLanka, 6063.05 aa 1 cdi ecrda 1.50 2 215.38 
Swaziland... 0.00. 0.000000... 0.75 1 107.69 
Tanzania....... 0.0.0.0... 08. 1.50 2215.38 
Trinidad and Tobago ......... 1.50 2 215.38 
Uganda........2...... 0006. 1.50 2215.38 
United Kingdom ............ 30.00 44 307.45 
LAVIN se 8 cde wear ale Oks k 1.50 2 215.38 

92.50 136 614.85 
Shortfall 
Antigua and Barbuda.... 0.75 
Dominica ............. 0.75 
Kiribati oo... 0.75 
Solomon Islands........ 0.75 
St. Kitts-Nevis... 0000... 0.75 
Tonga ........ NE S 0.75 
Vanuatu... 00.0.0... 0.75 
Western Samoa ........ 0.75 
Zimbabwe ..........., 1.50 

7.50 
100.00 


Note: By decision of the Council the total approved 
amount of £150 000 is shared between the members in 
the same proportions as their contributions to the 
Commonwealth Secretariat itself; shortfalls arising from 
the non-membership of Commonwealth States are 
shared pro rata among the members. The assessment for 
1985-86 also takes into account a surplus of £13 494 
from FY 1983-84. 


6 (viii) — 
Assessed contributions to the 


Commonwealth Agricultural Bureau (CAB), 
1984-85 








Country Per cent Amount £ 
United Kingdom ............ 30.00 560 850 
APRC RO ae eee Re ere 6.00 112 170 
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Contributions to the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission, 1985-86 








CAN Add kn utes hs bu dioadueaes 20.00 373 900 
Australia... 000 000.040. scen 14.70 274 817 
New Zealand ............... 6.10 114 040 
PACS ck ET ah hee 575 107 496 
INIB@N A) 96.5 A a ere oe 1.75 32 716 
Malaysia cic cccis tne ena ess 1.00 18 695 
SriLanka eaa saa daxanns ds 0.50 9 348 
(GRAN As a 80.008 605 GR eee 0.75 14 021 
Bangladesh. ................ 0.50 9 348 
CYU er aene ENET ea 0.50 9 348 
Zambia eerren Eare NA 0.50 9 348 
TANZANIA onc aces 3 eee eek 0.40 7 478 
KON S csc vethowsusatde ans 0.40 7 478 
Sierra Leone... aaau 0.35 6 543 
jamaica... anaua raare 0.35 6 543 
IGANGA 25 cca rariss dsns 0.34 6 356 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 0.30 5 609 
Malawi ..................-- 0.30 5 609 
The Gambia ....00.00.00.0..0.. 0.30 5 609 
Guyana... asussa rrr 0.30 5 609 
Botswana ¢ ica vacck tn eed. 0.30 5 609 
Mauritius ..............005- 0.30 5 609 
a ee ee ee re ere 0.30 5 609 
Bahamas eacee unu cence aes 0.30 5 609 
Solomon Islands. ............ 0.30 5 609 
Papua New Guinea .......... 0.30 5 609 
Zimbabwe ..........00...... 0.50 9 348 
BRUN Gc ean sie ee oe 0.30 5 609 
Dependent Territories... 0... . 0.49 9161 

Sub Olah acd coaoe stew stes 95.18 1 760 703 

Unattributed Percentages . .. 5.82 11 640 

TOTAL cou techs aoaea ra ni 100.00 1 772 343 





* UK Agriculture and Food Research Council. 

Note: The primary activities of the CAB are research 
and the publication of scientific journals on agriculture. 
The governing body is an executive council comprising 
representatives of the Commonwealth member coun- 
tries which contribute to its funds. The CAB rely on both 
government contributions and income from sales of their 
publications to fund their activities. 


Pegi 
Expenditure (£) 


Organisation 


(1} Commonwealth Secretariat .00..00000000.00000-. 
(2) Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation. . . 
(3) Commonwealth Youth Programme .............. 
(4) Commonwealth Foundation........... Sidi aan Bde 
(5) Commonwealth Institute... 0. 0000 000000000008. 


{6} Commonwealth Science Council 


(7) Commonwealth Air Transport Council... 2.2... ” 
(8) Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux......... T 
(9) Commonwealth War Graves Commission ........ 
Commonwealth Trade Union Council ........... 


(10) 
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Ce ee ee ggaymu‘ln‘ny 


Country Per cent Amount £ 
United Kingdom ............- 77.81 10 599 265 
Canada): 5. ied epee ered 9.88 1 345 852 
Australia 20.00... ee 5.91 805 060 
New Zealand ............... 2.10 286 061 
South Africa 0.00. 0.00 eee 2.07 281 975 
INA: aeaa ee ea cor 2.27 303 770 

100.00 13 621 983 





Note: Member governments share the cost of the 
Commission’s work in proportion to the numbers of their 
graves. 


6 (x) — 


Contributions to the Commonwealth Trade 
Union Council (CTUC), 1985-86 


The national trade union organisations of some 
40 Commonwealth countries form the mem- 
bership of the CTUC. The Council's income 
derives from government contributions made 
through national trade union bodies, as well as 
contributions from a number of non-government 
organisations. Government contributions for the 
financial year 1985-86 were as follows: 


Country Per cent Amount £ 
Australia... 00000. ae 24.52 94 269 
United Kingdom ............ 10.40 39 960 
Canad scares endemic 36.48 140 261 
New Zealand ............... 1.92 7 368 
BEC ed Baka LET E 26.69 102,647 
OA EE E E EE 100.00 384 505 
FY Administrative Program 

1984-85 5761 170 506 980 
1984-85 2 720 000 19 850 000 
1985-86 343 000 1 040 000 
1984-85 312 957 140 755 
1983-84 2 302 666 216 885 
1984-85 336 000 a 
1985-86 150 000 Ke 
1984-85 454 000 7 063 000 
1985-86 698 810 12 923 173 
1985-86 74 330 335 475 
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8 — The audited accounts for the Common- 
wealth Secretariat do not indicate the cost of air 
transport, other transport, hotel accommodation 
and other accommodation incurred personally by 
the Secretary-General in any given year. 


Australia-U.S. defence relations 


‘Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 5 
November 1985: 

(1) Has the Australian Government given any 
undertakings to the United States Government in 
regard to the continuation of the agreement for the 
Pine Gap Joint Defence Facility, in view of the 
agreement relating to the establishment of a Joint 
Defence Space Research Facility (DSRF) 9/12/66 
as extended and amended by an exchange of 
notes of 19/10/77 {ATS 1977 No. 24) (see answer 
to Question on Notice No. 224, Hansard, 11 
October 1985, p. 1124); if so, when and what was 
the content of such undertakings. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) No. There is no requirement for any under- 
taking about continuation of the agreement at the 
end of its non-terminable period. As noted in the 
answer to Question on Notice No. 224 (Senate 
Hansard 11 October 1985, p. 1124), action is 
only required if either Government wants to 
initiate action to terminate the agreement. 


France: alleged plans for a naval 
base in the South Pacific 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 20 
March 1986: 

Does the Australian Government have any 
indication of any plans by the French Government 
to set up a base which is capable of accommodat- 
ing nuclear submarines in the South Pacific and 
particularly New Caledonia; if so, what is the 
Australian Government’s response to this prop- 
osal. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator's question: 

Following the then French Defence Minister 
Charles Hernu’s visit to New Caledonia in May 
1985, the French Government announced plans 
to improve the naval facilities in New Caledonia. 
The proposals include lengthening of the existing 
quay and the establishment of alongside facilities 
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suitable for submarines at the Noumea Naval 
Base. 

As far as the Government is aware, no construc- 
tion work has yet been undertaken. 

However, as was demonstrated by the 1985 
visit by the French submarine RUBIS, arrange- 
ments can be made to accommodate visits by 
nuclear-powered submarines at the existing base. 

The Australian Government would like to see 
the South Pacific region remain free of external 
military confrontation and rivalry. Moreover, it 
could not but oppose any measures which might 
have the effect of assisting or reinforcing the 
French nuclear testing program in the South 
Pacific. 

However, while Australia has signed the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone (SPNFZ) Treaty and is 
actively encouraging all major nuclear weapons 
States, including France, to sign the Protocols to 
the Treaty, the Government recognises that the 
Treaty does not prevent the passage through the 
region of any ships or aircraft of any nation. 
Further, the Treaty allows for each signatory to the 
treaty to determine its own policy on ship and 
aircraft visits. 


Australian aid program 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
11 March 1986: 

(1) Has there been an increase in expenditure 
on foreign aid by other Government bodies 
(including State governments) since 1982. 

(2) Will the Minister for Foreign Affairs explain 
how that figure has grown from $2 million in the 
last Fraser Budget, to $6.8 million in the 1984-85 
Budget, to reach $28.6 million in the 1985-86 
Budget. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) There have been different methods of re- 
porting projected aid expenditure in budget pap- 
ers in recent years. It was not until 1985-86 that all 
expenditure by departments other than the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs was drawn together in 
Table 2 of Budget Paper No. 9. The one exception 
is Treasury payments to international finance 
institutions such as the Asian Development Bank 
which, for clarity of presentation, are included 
with ADAB payments to the same institutions. In 
addition, expenditure by State governments has 
only been included in Budget papers since 
1984-85. Actual figures for expenditure by all 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. 
(Promotion Australia photo). 


State and Commonwealth government bodies 
other than through the Foreign Affairs portfolio are 
as follows: 


($ million) Treasury Other Total 
1982-83 13.8 20.8 34.6 
1984-85 21.3 28.6 49.9 
1985-86 (est.) 21.9 26.8 48.7 


For space reasons, the following topics were 
omitted. (‘R’ indicates the House of Representa- 
tives.) Readers may consult Hansard ‘Answers to 
Questions and Proof Index to Speeches for 
Period of Sittings from 11 February to 5 June 
1986,'- dated 5 June (for House of Representa- 
tives). 


Date of 


Question 
on Notice 


20 March 


Topic 

Strategic Defence Initiative — 
page 4857-4859 

Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control — page 4860-4861 
USSR: Backfire Bomber 
deployments — page 4861 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: USSR and SALT Il — 
page 4862 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 


20 March 
20 March 


20 March 


20 March 


1. N.B. Topics do not necessarily appear in Hansard 
under these titles. 
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20 March 


20 March 


20 March 


20 March 


20 March 


20 March 


20 March 


20 March 
20 March 
20 March 


20 March 
20 March 
20 March 
20 March 


20 March 
20 March 
20 March 
20 March 
20 March 
20 March 
20 March 
20 March 
20 March 


20 March 
9 April 


PARLIAMENT 


control: USSR and the ABM 
Treaty — page 4862 

USSR: Backfire Bomber 
deployments — page 4862 


USSR: alleged use of chemical 
weapons in South-East Asia and 
Afghanistan — page 4863 


USSR: spread of chemical 
weapons — page 4863 


Strategic Defence Initiative: 
Soviet anti-satellite weapons 
system — page 4863-4864 


USSR: Backfire Bomber 
deployments — page 4864 


USSR: strategic implications of 
the Trans Siberian railway — 
page 4864 


U.S.-USSR: balance of 
conventional forces — page 
4864 


USSR ground forces — page 
4864 


USSR submarine forces — page 
4865 


USSR: expansion of strategic 
defences — page 4865 


Afghanistan — pages 4865-4869 
Ethiopia — pages 4869-4870 
Cambodia — page 4870 
Vietnam: Soviet aid — page 
4871 


Philippines: New People’s Army 
— page 4871 


Philippines: Libyan assistance — 
page 4871 


Thailand: Libyan assistance — 
page 4871 


Pakistan-Libya relations — page 
4871 

Soviet-Libya relations — page 
4872 

Nicaragua: human rights issues 
— page 4872 

Philippines: Australian aid — 
page 4873 


Australian aid program — page 
4873 


International Year of Peace — 
pages 4873-4878 


Australia Day — page 4878 


Mexico: Guatemalan refugees 
— page 4882 


(R) 


(R) 
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9 April 
10 April 
1 May 
5 May 


5 May 


5 May 


5 May 


5 May 


5 May 


6 May 


7 May 


United Nations: alleged use of 
force — page 4882 


International Year of Peace — 
page 4887 


UN: human rights issues — page 
4894 

UN Convention against Torture 
— page 4897 

International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights — page 
4897 

UN: radio broadcasts — page 
4898 

Australian aid to South African 
refugees studying in Australia — 
page 4898 

Australian aid to Namibian 
refugees studying in Australia — 
page 4898 

International Year of Peace — 
page 4899 

South Pacific Regional 
Environmental Protection 
Convention — page 4899 
Nicaragua — page 4900 


20 May 
20 May 


21 May 
22 May 


27 May 
27 May 
27 May 
3 June 
3 June 


3 June 


Australian aid to Ethiopia — 
page 4906 


Australia-U.S. relations: U.S. 
Farm Bill — page 4906 
Cambodia — page 4907 
USSR-Vanuatu relations: alleged 
fishing agreement — page 4908 
Australia-India cultural relations 
— page 4909 

UN Commission of 


Transnational Corporations — 
page 4909 

UNESCO — page 4910 
Guatemala: human rights issues 
— page 4916 

South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty — page 4916 


Human rights issues — page 
4916 


N.B. The above mentioned topics do not neces- 
sarily appear in Hansard with the headings listed 
above as our headings attempt to describe the 
subject matter in more detail (Ed.). 
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Refugees from Somalia receiving food rations at Kalif, Ogaden province, Ethiopia. (Photo by Mr John Shepherd, 
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Statements 


U.S. agricultural policy: impact on 
Australian farmers 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 1 July: 


Australian farmers would lose around one-third 
of their net income in the next year as a direct 
result of the United States Farm Act, the Minister 
for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, said in 
Washington today. 

‘This is on top of a serious loss of income carried fora 

long period as a result of the subsidy programs of the 

European Community. | have no fundamental argu- 

ment with a more market-oriented agricultural policy 

in the United States. But current farm programs are 
subsidy-oriented, not market-oriented. Massive sub- 
sidies are being paid to American farmers to continue 

producing unmarketable agricultural products. U.S. 

farmers are guaranteed $4.38 per bushel for wheat 

that is dumped on markets at half that price. The 
difference is made up by U.S. taxpayers,’ Mr Kerin 
said. 

Mr Kerin was also critical of the U.S. for 
dumping accumulated stocks developed as a 
direct result of past economic and agricultural 
policies, on world markets. 

‘This action is to the detriment of non-subsidising 
exporters, such as Australia. Australian farmers’ in- 
comes will fall by 43 per cent over two years. Only 
once since 1950 have they reached such depressed 
levels, and that was during an extremely serious 
drought. We in Australia depend on farm export 
revenue to the tune of 40 per cent of total exports. 
Our farmers are not subsidised. Yet we have to suffer 
massive losses of farm income and export earnings at 
the hands of our friends and allies. U.S. farm 
programs are wreaking havoc on the markets of 
agriculturally dependent developing countries as 
well. 

Thailand and the Philippines were suffering acutely 
because of the American sugar and rice programs. 
Other developing countries are being hit hard by the 
disposal of U.S. cotton surpluses. Argentina is being 
told by the World Bank, the IMF and the U.S. 
financial community to discipline its domestic eco- 
nomy and to export more in order to repay foreign 
debts. Yet the U.S. wheat program, with its lower loan 
rates, is stripping around $25 a ton off the value of 
Argentina’s main export commodity.’ 


Mr Kerin was in Washington at the end of a trip 
to the World Food Council and European capitals, 
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during which he has been urging the exercise of 


restraint in the administration of farm programs. 
He said today that the untold damage being 
done to the world agricultural economy by 
continued massive subsidies from the U.S. and 
Europe had to be stopped. 
‘It is in nobody’s interests to pour billions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money into a subsidy war that serves only 
to wreck the economies and farm sectors of develop- 
ing and agriculturally dependent nations. | welcome 
the continuing assurance from the U.S. that in 
administering the Export Enhancement Program (EEP) 
-— a targetted export subsidy program —— the non- 
-subsidising exporters, like Australia, will be pro- 
tected. While there will be continuing friction over 
this aspect of the program, this assurance remains of 
significant value to Australia. | was also assured that 
the U.S. Administration will not be exercising the 
existing authority in the Farm Act to introduce a 
marketing loan for wheat. A marketing loan would 
reduce the world price for wheat while increasing the 
subsidisation for U.S. farmers — similar programs 
have already sent the world price of cotton and rice 
plummetting. Let there be no misunderstanding. 
Protectionist pressures in the U.S. today are alarming. 
The Administration faces an enormous battle to 
withstand these pressures. | appreciate the clear 
indications | received from both Ambassador Yeutter 
and Secretary Lyng that the U.S. attached high priority 
to negotiations on agriculture in the new round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations. Australia’s concern is 
to ensure that the problems facing world agriculture 
are addressed quickly — which requires early consid- 
eration internationally,’ Mr Kerin said. 


Nicaragua-U.S. relations: Australian 
views 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that disputes between 
Nicaragua and the United States would be consi- 
dered by the UN Security Council this week. 
However, recent events left few grounds for 
optimism that any real improvement in the 
situation was in prospect. 

Mr Hayden said today that the vote in the 
United States House of Representatives on 25 June 
to approve U.S.$100 million in military aid to the 
Nicaraguan Contras would do nothing to promote 
a peaceful settlement of Central America’s prob- 
lems. Nor, he said, was it likely to encourage the 
Sandinista Government in Nicaragua to improve 
political freedoms, or to negotiate with the Con- 
tras. Mr Hayden said the aid would escalate 
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tensions in Central America. Over the past three 
years, the Australian Government had made its 
views clear about the trend of events, but had 
repeatedly been disappointed. The decision to 
provide aid to the Contras and the subsequent 
Nicaraguan decision to close down the opposition 
newspaper La Prensa were each to be regretted. 
They left little ground for optimism. 

Mr Hayden noted that the United States main- 
tained diplomatic relations with, and had a 
resident Ambassador in, Managua, and that the 
Government of Nicaragua was elected and had 
popular support. United States military assistance 
to the Contras, who were lacking much support, 
would raise serious questions of principle about 
the conduct of relations between sovereign States. 
These were underlined by the findings of the 
International Court of Justice (IC}), announced on 
27 June, that certain actions already taken by the 
United States against Nicaragua had contravened 
international law, Australia remained committed 
to the role of the IC] in settling international 
disputes and to the observance of international 
law. 

Emphasising that he had made the point before, 
Mr Hayden said that the Contadora process 
presented the most positive prospect for peace in 
Central America. The Contadora countries had 
shown infinite patience and resilience in negotiat- 
ing and redrafting the terms of an agreement. It 
was now up to the Central American countries 
themselves and others with interests in the region 
to make reciprocating concessions and to exercise 
tolerance to give life to the peace process. 


America’s Cup: impact on Australian 
economy 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 3 July: 


The America’s Cup defence series is expected 
to provide an additional $601 million to the 
Western Australian economy and provide sub- 
stantial flow on benefits to Australia generally. 
This was revealed today in a study released by the 
Federal Trade Minister and Member for Freman- 
tle, Mr John Dawkins and the Western Australian 
Minister responsible for America’s Cup matters, 
Mr Des Dans. 

The independent study, prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Western Australian Centre for Applied 
and Business Research (CABR) indicated that the 
impact of the event will be of continuing benefit, 
that it will be enhanced should the Cup be 
retained, and that there should not be any 
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significant economic downturn in the event the 
Cup is not retained. 

An important effect of this additional activity is 
the expected creation, over a 12 month period, of 
the equivalent of 14 400 jobs. Over half of these 
(9250) are as a direct result of estimated visitor 
spending with the remainder attributed to con- 
struction and syndicate spending as well as the 
supply of operational equipment and related 
recurrent expenditure. The Ministers emphasised 
that the CABR study was not a full economic 


-evaluation of the Cup, which could only be done 


after the event. However, it was a valuable 
indicator, and the methodology used made it 
conservative rather than optimistic. If less con- 
servative but acceptable methodology is applied 
to reflect the effects as income generated was 
spent and respent the economic impact could be 
up to $1117 million. 

The study was commissioned to assess the 
likely gross economic impact of the America’s 
Cup and to canvass broadly business and trade 
opportunities arising from the event. It did not 
include intangible effects, for example the world- 
wide media exposure Western Australia and 
Australia will receive, or the promotional and 
trade opportunities flowing from the Cup series. 

The Ministers said the study found that by the 
standards of other halmark events — Olympic and 
Commonwealth Games and expositions — the 
$79 million estimate of total public-sector ex- 
penditure was modest and that Federal, State and 
local government projects associated with the 
Cup are all improvements in the social infrastruc- 
ture of the area with a life well beyond the Cup 
period, 

Cup benefits to Australia as a whole include 
international visitors on tour packages to other 
parts of the country as well as Western Australia, 
syndicate spending in other States and construc- 
tion and operations spin-offs. Tourism is not 
expected to decline below normal after the Cup 
because intending visitors are not substituting 
their Cup trip for a visit at some other time. 
Additional exposure because of the Cup will help 
the State to market its attractions and could 
significantly boost tourism in the future. 


Ambassador to Japan 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Geoffrey Miller as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Japan. 
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Mr Geoffrey Miller. (Department of Foreign Affairs 
photo). 


Mr Miller, a Deputy Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and a former Tasmanian 
Rhodes Scholar, has served as Ambassador to the 
Republic of Korea, as Deputy High Commissioner 
to India and as a senior official in the Departments 
of Foreign Affairs and the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet. His earlier postings to Australian di- 
plomatic missions overseas were in Kuala Lum- 
pur, Jakarta and the Australian Mission to the 
United Nations in New York. Mr Hayden said that 
Mr Miller, as one of the most senior officers of the 
Department, would bring relevant experience to 
the task of representing Australia in Japan, Austra- 
lia’s major trading partner and a country in- 
creasingly playing a major part in world affairs. 

Mr Hayden said that Mr Miller’s appointment to 
Tokyo came at a time when the two countries 
were co-operating on significant international 
issues such as disarmament and reform of the 
international trading system, and exploring new 
bilateral possibilities in the fields of trade, finance 
and tourism. Mr Hayden recalled that Prime 
Minister Nakasone had visited Australia last year, 
while Mr Hawke had visited Japan in May. 

Mr Miller will succeed Sir Neil Currie who is 
retiring after 38 years of distinguished public 
service. After commencing his Public Service 
career in the then Department of External Affairs 
in 1948, Sir Neil served in a number of govern- 
ment departments before resuming overseas ser- 
vice with his appointment to Japan. Prior to that 
appointment Sir Neil was Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce. Sir Neil will 
leave Japan in mid July and Mr Miller will take up 
his appointment a month later. 
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Trade: international agricultural 
exporters meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 3 July: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced today that Australia is to host a 
meeting of Ministers and senior officials from 
predominantly non-subsidising agricultural expor- 
ters. 


The prime purpose of the meeting, in the 
lead-up to the expected September launch of a 
new round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN), will be to build the most broadly based 
and strongest possible coalition of non-subsidising 
agricultural exporters who, like Australia, have 
seen their markets damaged by the subsidy 
practices of the major trading countries. ‘We must 
ensure that the seriousness of this problem is in 
the foreground of international consideration as 
we approach the new round,’ said Mr Dawkins. 
‘Australia’s international leverage depends fun- 
damentally on working in collaboration with 
other non-subsidising exporters. Otherwise our 
shared interests and concerns could be by- 
passed.’ 


This will be the first time there has been such a 
meeting of agricultural exporters prior to a new 
round of trade negotiations. In all other rounds 
agriculture has failed to be properly addressed. 
We are determined this will not happen again. 
While we do not intend inviting major subsidising 
industrial nations, such as the U.S., the European 
Commission and Japan, we do intend inviting 
their Australian representatives to attend the 
meeting as observers. 


Ministers to be invited to the meeting include a 
number of regional countries (Thailand, Philip- 
pines, Malaysia, Indonesia, Fiji and New Zea- 
land), and other major non-subsidising agricultu- 
ral exporters (Canada and Argentina), as well as 
Colombia, Brazil, Uruguay (which will host the 
launch of the new round), and Hungary (which 
has been a strong critic of agricultural protection- 
ism and subsidies). Formal letters of invitation to 
attend the meeting were signed today by Mr 
Dawkins. 


Following an approach from the Queensland 
leader of the Labor Party, Mr Neville Warburton, 
the meeting will be held in Cairns, on 26-27 
August. 


The Australian-hosted meeting is expected to 
add to the momentum that has been building as a 
result of a number of recent meetings of interested 
countries. 
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‘The informal meeting of Trade Ministers which | 
attended in Seoul last month confirmed support 
among agricultural exporting countries for substan- 
tive negotiations in the new MTN round on the 
elimination of export subsidies, In our discussions 
with Asian-Pacific neighbours over recent months, 
we've found a growing concern about the effect of 
subsidies on export markets. Both Australian and Thai 
rice growers, for instance, are greatly concerned by 
the effects of the additional U.S. subsidies introduced 
in the 1985 Farm Act,’ said Mr Dawkins. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Kerin and Mr Dawkins 
have been vigorously pursuing these issues with 
the United States Administration, as well as the 
EC, during visits there over the past six months. 
The seriousness of the crisis for future sales in 
Australia’s traditional wheat markets is a matter of 
public record. 

‘Export subsidies are a major contributing factor to 

Australia’s current balance of payments difficulties. 

The adverse trend in our terms of trade is a direct 

consequence of agricultural subsidy and restrictive 

access policies practised by the U.S., EC and other 
countries. These practices also threaten a resurgence 
of trade protectionism that would abort economic 
recovery. Developing countries, debtor nations and 
the smaller trading nations would be the principal 
victims’ of such a trade war. For this reason | was 
particularly pleased, that during bilateral discussions 
in Manila last week with the Thai Foreign Minister it 
was confirmed to Mr Hayden that the Thai Govern- 
ment intended to hold a meeting of officials in late 
july in Bangkok. The Thai meeting of officials will 

allow detailed examination of issues so as to form a 

base for the ministerial meeting we will host a few 

weeks later,’ said Mr Dawkins. 

De-escalation of the subsidies war and a 
suitably high profile for agricultural trade reform 
in the new GATT trade negotiations are the prime 
objectives, Mr Dawkins said. 


Drugs: execution of two Australians 
in Malaysia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 July: 


The Australian Government deeply regrets the 
execution today in Kuala Lumpur of Kevin Barlow 
and Brian Chambers for drug offences, It under- 
stands the anguish of the families at this terrible 
moment, and extends its sincere condolences to 
them. 

The Australian Government reaffirms its abhorr- 
ence and rejection of the death penalty in any 
circumstance, believing that the taking of life as a 
punishment can never be justified. The Australian 
Government’s repugnance at the death penalty 
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has been put forcefully to the Malaysian author- 
ities by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, by 
Senator Evans as Acting Foreign Minister, and by 
myself on a number of occasions in the series of 
representations which have been made when 
seeking clemency for the two men. 

The Prime Minister in his message of 5 July, 
urged that the Malaysian Prime Minister and the 
Governor of Penang ensure that the two Austra- 
lians had a full opportunity to avail themselves of 
all proper processes of the law. 

This tragic event is a stark reminder that some 
countries in Australia’s region impose the death 
penalty for drug offences, and that all countries 
have severe penalties for involvement with narco- 
tics. It is also a stark reminder that Australians 
when overseas are subject to the laws of the 
country they are in, and that no matter how 
strenuous its efforts to protect Australian citizens, 
this is a reality which the Australian Government 
cannot change. 


Visit by the President of Argentina 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 7 July: 


President Alfonsin of Argentina will make a 
working visit to Australia on 12-13 July. | will have 
talks with him in Canberra on 12 July. It will be 
the first visit to Australia by a Latin American 
Head of State. The President will be accompanied 
by Foreign Minister Caputo and Economy Minister 
Sourrouille, 

| am particularly looking forward to this oppor- 
tunity to meet President Alfonsin. The Presidents 
efforts to consolidate democracy, to redress past 
human rights abuses and to overcome complex 
and deep-seated economic problems have earned 
him admiration and respect, both in Argentina 
and around the world. 

Both Australia and Argentina have recently 
given increased attention to the need to liberalise 
international trade in agricultural products. We 
have a common interest in opposing subsidies and 
other measures which disrupt agricultural trade. 
Australia and Argentina see this as a priority in the 
new round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) which is likely to be launched at the MTN 
ministerial meeting in Uruguay in September. My 
discussions with President Alfonsin will enable 
our two countries to consider ways in which our 
approach to these important issues can be co- 
ordinated more effectively, 

Distance has in the past hindered the develop- 
ment of regular contacts between Australia and 
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Argentina. The President's visit will provide an 
opportunity to develop the relationship. Argentina 
is generally regarded as a leader in the non- 
aligned movement. Its views on Central America, 
Antarctica, South Africa, disarmament and other 
issues are of great interest to Australia. 


Review of multicultural services and 
programs 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
8 July: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Chris Hurford, said today the Federa! Government 
had already established, and would continue to 
maintain, close links with the States on migrant 
issues. Mr Hurford was commenting on a report 
recently released by the Advisory Council for 
Intergovernment Relations (ACIR) on inter- 
governmental aspects in the provision of post- 
arrival services for migrants. 

The report recommends an upgrading in con- 
sultative and co-ordination arrangements between 
local, State and Federal Governments on immigra- 
tion policy, the annual migrant intake, and in the 
provision of services for immigrants. Mr Hurford 
said the regular conferences of Federal and State 
Ministers with responsibilities for immigration and 
ethnic affairs matters were an important means by 
which the Federal Government maintained close 
liaison with the other spheres of government. 

‘The ACIR recommendations for upgrading the effec- 
tiveness of these consultative arrangements will be 
closely looked at with State Governments. In regard 
to migrant services, the review of migrant and 
multicultural programs and services established ear- 
lier this year is examining the appropriate roles and 
activities of State, Territory and local government and 
non-government sectors in providing services for 
migrants. The review is taking into account the 
findings and recommendations of the ACIR study. The 
review will shortly be completing its report. It has 
been looking at both gaps and overlaps in the 
provision of services for immigrants. Future structures 
and modes of delivery of services, including co- 
ordination with State and local government author- 
ities, have also been examined.’ 

Mr Hurford said the aim of the review was to 
ensure that migrant needs are met in the most 
effective and economical way. 

‘The Federal Government has an important role in 
assisting migrants to achieve their equitable participa- 
tion in Australian society. The review will be propos- 
ing principles and strategies to guide Government 
policy and programs over the next decade to meet 
these objectives.’ 
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Sport: Government grants to 
athletes 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
8 July: 


Further grants under the Federal Government's 
Sports Talent Encouragement Plan (STEP) were 
announced today by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr john Brown. 

These grants represent the second round of 
grants under the 1986 STEP program. They follow 
the allocation of assistance to approximately 200 
of our top sportspeople in April 1986. These 
additional grants, totalling $54 000 to 27 athletes, 
were recommended to the Minister by the Austra- 
lian Sports Commission, 

Mr Brown said ‘The majority of the grants have 
been directed to world ranked athletes who are 
exciting prospects in forthcoming major interna- 
tional events, particularly the Commonwealth 
Games. However, the allocation of a number of 
grants to athletes who have shown the potential to 
become world ranked, demonstrates the Govern- 
ment’s recognition of the need to encourage our 
future sportstars.’ 

Notable inclusions in the grant recipients are 
John Dinan, Australia’s newest sprint sensation 
and weightlifters, Ron Laycock and David Lowen- 
stein, all of whom are favoured to win medals at 
the Commonwealth Games. 


Comprehensive taxation agreement 
between Australia and Austria 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 9 July: 


A comprehensive agreement between Australia 
and Austria for the avoidance of double taxation 
was signed in Vienna yesterday. 

The agreement prevents double taxation by 
allocating taxing rights to Australia or Austria on 
all forms of income flowing between the two 
countries. The basis of allocating these rights ts 
substantially similar to that adopted in Australia’s 
other modern double taxation agreements. 

The agreement provides for certain types of 
income to be taxed in full by the country in which 
the income has its source. Income dealt with in 
this manner includes income from real property 
(including income from the exploitation of natural 
resources), business profits attributable to a 
‘permanent establishment’ (that is, a substantial 
business presence) which is situated in the coun- 
try of source, income from employment (except in 
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relation to some visits of short duration) and 
income derived by entertainers and athletes. 

Other types of income may be taxed only by the 
country of residence of the recipient. Items falling 
within this category include shipping and airline 
profits derived from international operations, in- 
come from professional services or other indepen- 
dent activities of a similar character (unless a fixed 
base is available in the other country for the 
purpose of performing those services or activities), 
and most pensions and annuities other than 
certain government service pensions. 

Income comprising dividends, interest and 
royalties may be taxed by both countries. The 
country of source, however, is to limit its tax to not 
more than 15 per cent of the gross income in the 
case of dividends, and 10 per cent in the case of 
interest and royalties. Double taxation is avoided 
in respect of this category of income by the 
country of residence allowing credit against its tax 
on the income for the limited tax paid in the 
source country. However, if a resident of one 
country has a permanent establishment or fixed 
base in the other country and receives dividends, 
interest or royalties in connection with that 
permanent establishment or fixed base, the above 
mentioned limited source country tax will not 
apply. In such a case, the source country has the 
right to tax the dividend, interest or royalty 
income in full. 

The limit of 10 per cent on the tax of the country 
of source in respect of interest and royalties 
derived by a resident of one country from a source 
in the other will not affect Australia’s interest 
withholding tax, which is payable at the rate of 10 
per cent under our domestic law, but will result in 
a reduction in Australian tax on royalties flowing 
to Austria in cases where the tax payable by 
assessment on the net royalty would have been 
greater. 

The agreement also provides for such things as 
the exchange of information and for consultations 
between the taxation authorities of the two 
countries. 

The agreement will not enter into force until the 
commencement of the third month after the 
month in which the Australian and Austrian 
Governments have exchanged notes advising 
each other that the last of the necessary constitu- 
tional processes to give the agreement the force of 
law in their respective countries has been com- 
pleted. In Australia, legislation will be necessary 
to give the agreement the force of law and a Bill 
for that purpose will be introduced into Parlia- 
ment as soon as practicable. 

Upon entry into force, the agreement will have 
effect in Australia for withholding tax purposes in 
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Mr Paul Keating, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


respect of income derived by non-residents on or 
after 1 January in the calendar year following that 
in which it enters into force. For all other 
Australian taxes covered by the agreement it will 
have effect in respect of income years beginning 
on or after 1 July in the calendar year following 
that in which it enters into force. 

The agreement will have effect in Austria in 
respect of taxes withheld at source in relation to 
amounts paid on or after 1 January in the calendar 
year following that in which it enters into force. In 
respect of other Austrian tax covered by the 
agreement, it will have effect for taxable years 
beginning on or after that date. 

Copies of the agreement will be available to 
interested persons at Taxation Offices in the 
Capital cities. 


Royal Australian Navy: 75th 
anniversary 

News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 9 July: 


On 10 July 1911, King George V, in his 
Buckingham Palace office, signed the necessary 
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documents bringing into existence the Royal 
Australian Navy (RAN) and the Royal Australian 
Naval Reserve (RANR). On 10 July 1986, mem- 
bers of the permanent naval forces, reservists and 
former naval personnel in all parts of Australia will 
mark their 75th birthday with a series of 
ecumenical church services at locations spread 
around Australia and on ships at sea. 

In addition, at special ceremonies in every 
State, Australia Post will issue special pre-stamped 
envelopes featuring a Sea King helicopter, the 
guided missile destroyer HMAS Hobart, and the 
Navy’s official crest. 

In a special message to the RAN and the RANR, 
to mark the 75th birthday, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, said he looked forward 
to the Navy continuing the outstanding traditions 
and excellence developed over the past 75 years. 

‘The men and women of the Navy are responsible for 

developing the high standard of efficiency and 

professionalism expected by the nation’, he said. 
‘Australia is fortunate that in today’s Navy we have 
thousands of dedicated people at all levels who have 
achieved that and who continue to strive for even 
greater excellence. On behalf of the Government and 
the people of Australia, | offer congratulations for 75 


years of proud service, and wish you a happy 
birthday.’ 
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Kangaroos 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 10 July: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced the 
lifting of the suspension on processing of permits 
for the export of wildlife products subject to 
management programs. 


The suspension was introduced as an interim 
measure on 18 June pending assessment of the 
implications of the 6 June judgment of the 
Administrative Appeals Tribunal on the 1985 
Kangaroo Management Program in Queensland. 


Mr Cohen said that the matter of management 
programs approved under the Wildlife Protection 
Act was considered at a meeting of Federal and 
State Conservation Ministers in Adelaide on 26 
June and subsequently by senior representatives of 
Federal and State conservation authorities in 
Canberra on 1 July. The States have confirmed 
that the approved management programs are 
being implemented and have agreed to provide 
the Federal Government with reports on a regular 
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HMAS Adelaide, an improved Chatham class light cruiser, which saw service in World War Il. Painting by John 


Bastock. (Photo courtesy of Royal Australian Navy). 
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basis. Mr Cohen noted that State Ministers en- 
dorsed his approach to having sound manage- 
ment programs for kangaroos and his concern for 
the conservation of all species of kangaroos. He 
stressed his belief that Australian management 
programs are of a high standard and compare 
favourably with those in operation overseas. 


Mr Cohen said that the Federal Government, 
through the national kangaroo monitoring unit 
and the national advisory committee on kanga- 
roos, would be furthering its efforts in co- 
operation with the States to continue development 
and improvement of kangaroo management in 
Australia. 


Australia-Papua New Guinea 
relations: Torres Strait Joint Advisory 
Council 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the first 
meeting of the Torres Strait Joint Advisory Council 
would be held in Cairns on 16 and 17 July. 


The Council is a consultative and advisory body 
set up under the Torres Strait Treaty between 
Australia and Papua New Guinea. It will discuss 
matters arising from implementation of the Treaty 
and will report to the Foreign Ministers of Austra- 
lia and Papua New Guinea. 


The meeting will be chaired by Mr M.E. Lyon, 
OBE, First Assistant Secretary in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. The Australian delegation will 
include officials of Federal Government Depart- 
ments as well as representatives of the Queens- 
land Government and the Torres Strait Islanders. 
The Papua New Guinea delegation will be led by 
Mr Wilson Ephraim, First Assistant Secretary in the 
Papua New Guinea Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 


The Torres Strait Treaty defines the maritime 
boundaries between Australia and Papua New 
Guinea and sets out provisions to protect the 
traditional way of life of inhabitants of the Torres 
Strait area. It entered into force on 15 February 
1985. 
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Visit by President of Argentina 


Joint news release issued by the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and the President 
of the Argentine Republic, Dr Alfonsin, on 12 
july: 

This first visit to Australia by a Head of State 
from Latin America has provided the opportunity 
for very friendly and useful discussions, Although 
our two countries are geographically distant we 
are both democracies with important common 
interests on major international issues and recog- 
nise the potential which exists for enhanced 
bilateral co-operation, 


We share deep concerns with recent develop- 
ments in international agricultural trade. Both our 
countries are efficient agricultural producers and 
exporters, but largely as a consequence of domes- 
tic agricultural support policies in the major 
industrial powers we are seeing continual ero- 
sions of and distortions in our agricultural export 
markets, highlighted by a sharp and protracted 
decline in prices for most of our agricultural 
products. There is a crucial need to liberalise 
international trade, to reduce agricultural export 
subsidies and to bring about reform of domestic 
agricultural policies, particularly of the major 
industrial powers, which stimulate over produc- 
tion through subsidies and barriers to market 
access. 


We are in complete agreement on the urgency 
and importance of launching the new round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations where the ques- 
tion of agricultural trade must be effectively 
addressed as a priority issue. We also recognise 
that countries dependent on agriculture for their 
livelihood cannot wait the outcome of these 
negotiations alone and that there is a need to 
develop strategies to be pursued jointly and 
individually to achieve agricultural trade reform. 
Our Ministers and officials will continue to 
co-ordinate our approaches to these issues. 
Argentina will participate in the ministerial meet- 
ing of like-minded agricultural producers to be 
held in Cairns next month as part of this process. 


An open international trading system, which 
provides the opportunity to obtain reasonable and 
fair prices for exports is essential if international 
financial problems are to be overcome and 
domestic economic growth encouraged. This is, 
in turn, of great importance to reinforce the very 
welcome trend towards democracy which is 
taking place in Latin America, and of which 
Argentina has been a prime example. 


We agreed on the need to find a solution to the 
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problems of the foreign debt of developing 
countries, especially those of Latin America, 
which would enable the strengthening of demo- 
cratic systems by means of economic growth, and 
Australia noted the efforts made by the ‘Consensus 
of Cartagena’ in that respect. 

We also had a wide ranging discussion of 
international political issues. We believe that a 
solution to the problems of Central America 
should lie in international negotiation and demo- 
cratisation and fully endorse the Contadora pro- 
cess, including the work of the Contadora Support 
Group of which Argentina is a member. Argentina 
attaches great importance to the question of the 
Falkland Islands (Malvinas). We are each of the 
view that this complex question should be solved 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP, and the President of 
the Argentine Republic, Dr Alfon- 
sin, pictured in Canberra on 12 July 
during Dr Alfonsin’s visit to Austra- 
lia. (Promotion Australia photo). 


peacefully through negotiation. On the tragic 
trend of events in South Africa we agreed that 
further and effective measures by the international 
community are essential, including on the part of 
South Africa’s major economic partners, to bring 
home to the Government there the urgent need for 
fundamental change. We also reaffirmed the high 
priority we attach to disarmament issues. Both 
countries have been increasingly active in this 
area, for example Argentina’s participation in the 
Six Nations initiative and Australia’s initiative on 
the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. We noted 
and supported increasing regional co-operation in 
both the Asia-Pacific and Latin American areas. 
We agreed to continue close co-operation on 
Antarctic issues. 
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We discussed the potential for closer co- 
operation between southern region nations, and 
in that respect agreed that officials of the two 
countries would meet to explore the means of 
achieving this co-operation. We also talked about 
Argentina’s participation in the Australian 
Bicentennial and Australia’s willingness to contri- 
bute its expertise to the planned transfer of 
Argentina's capital city. We recognised the scope 
for enhanced commercial co-operation. 

Our discussions established a firm foundation 


for a closer relationship than has existed hitherto | 


between Australia and Argentina, both bilaterally 
and on international questions of common con- 
cern. 


Commonwealth Games: sporting 
boycotts 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
14 July: 

The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
John Brown, said today he was disappointed that 
the Commonwealth Games would be subject to 
sporting boycotts. 

While the Government recognises the withdrawal of 
a number of countries will have some negative 
impact on the level of competition at Edinburgh, we 
fully understand the actions taken by those States. 
Black African States are disappointed at the stance 
taken by the British Prime Minister, Margaret Thatch- 
er, in her refusal to agree to further sanctions against 
the discredited South African Government and its 
apartheid system. The Prime Minister, Bob Hawke, 
will enter the next Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting (CHOGM) determined to take a 
tougher stand against South Africa. If Mrs Thatcher 
had indicated Britain would consider some form of 
increased Commonwealth action against apartheid 
then the current boycotts wouldn't have occurred. 
The Australian Government will continue to express 
its abhorrence of the apartheid system. Our athletes 
are Australia’s best diplomats and by competing 
against other Commonwealth countries will show 
regimes such as South Africa that all its citizens 
should have the freedom and opportunity to compete 
equally. 


Australia-New Zealand Closer 
Economic Relations Trade 
Agreement 

News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 14 July: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
welcomed New Zealand’s decision to exempt a 
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range of Australian goods from New Zealand’s 
import licensing system. Products for which im- 
port licenses would no longer be required after 1 
July cover more than 140 item codes, including 
foodstuffs, bicycles, selected machinery, sporting 
equipment, and certain types of toys. In addition, 
among the 150 codes still subject to licensing, the 
allocation of exclusive Australian licences has 
been increased from $NZ110 million last year to 
$NZ170 million next year. 

Both decisions represent further developments 
under the Australia-New Zealand Closer Econo- 
mic Relations Trade Agreement (ANZCERTA). The 
total exemption of additional Australian goods 
from New Zealand import licensing restrictions 
results from Mr Dawkins’ representations at the 
first joint ministerial meeting under ANZCERTA in 
Canberra last August. 

‘These latest agreement developments represent 
significant new export opportunities and should 
be welcomed by Australian business,’ said Mr 
Dawkins. The Minister said that he expects 
Australian manufacturers and businesses to make 
increased efforts to boost Australian exports. ‘As a 
Government, we can only provide the machinery 
and create the environment. It is then up to 
business to exploit the opportunities created,’ said 
Mr Dawkins. 

Potential exporters may contact Austrade State 
offices to obtain details of the new arrangements 
affecting exports to New Zealand. 


Drug issues: an Australian guide 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 14 july: 


A specially prepared guide to drug abuse issues 
confronting the nation is currently being widely 
distributed through the national campaign against 
drug abuse, the Minister for Health, Dr Neal 
Blewett, said today. 

Dr Blewett said the guide could provide valu- 
able advice to community groups and individuals 
who were concerned about tackling the problems 
of drug abuse within their local communities, 
which was a vital component of the national 
campaign. 

Prepared by the New South Wales Centre for 
Education and Information on Drugs and Alcohol, 
‘An Australian Guide to Drug Issues’ was ex- 
pected to be an important handbook in the fight 
against drug abuse in Australia, he said. 

‘Some 60 000 copies of the 90 page handbook 
which covers the most recent developments in the 
fields of statistics and the control of drugs, as well 
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as other key preventive areas, are being made 
available through State and Territory health 
authorities,’ Dr Blewett said. 

Issues covered in the document include: 

è a history of drug usage in Australia; 

~@ control of drugs; 

è why people use drugs; 

@ a guide to what can be done by individuals, 
family groups and the community to prevent 
drug problems. 

Dr Blewett said the handbook would be avail- 
able to personnel in the health, education, welfare 
and related areas. He said that the handbook was 
a valuable drug abuse education resource docu- 
ment which was particularly relevant to the needs 
of senior students in schools, colleges and other 
settings. Copies are also available for community 
groups. 

‘| expect this guide will prove to be a useful 
core resource document for those who have daily 
contact with Australians facing the trauma of drug 
abuse. The extensive information it provides will 
not only serve as a background guide, but will be 
used to provide options for preventing drug 
problems’, Dr Blewett said. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Tasmania, South Australia and 
Queensland 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 fuly: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced a number of 
International Year of Peace (YP) grants to indi- 
viduals and organisations in Tasmania, South 
Australia and Queensland. 

Mr Hayden said that funding for these projects 
was based on recommendations made to the 
Australian Government by the relevant State IYP 
consultative Committees. 

The grants were: 

Tasmania 

è People for nuclear disarmament (Tasmania) for 
purchase of video recorder and monitor 

| ($1078); 

South Australia 
@ People for nuclear disarmament (South Austra- 

lia) for the peace bus tour of South Australia 

($7000 over two financial years); 
Queensland 
è Toowoomba campaign against nuclear energy 

for purchase (and then donation to local 

libraries) of books on peace and disarmament 
issues ($280). 
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IYP: Australian peace grants 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today a further 21 
national grants for International Year of Peace 
(YP) non-government projects. 

Mr Hayden said that the grants, which total 
$72 285 would assist development of a wide 
variety of TYP projects which in turn, would 
broaden community involvement in many peace- 
related issues. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — New 
South Wales 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bil 
Hayden, MP, today announced further grants for 
International Year of Peace (YP) projects in New 
South Wales, 

Mr Hayden said that the funding, which totalled 
$75 032, would assist 38 non-government IYP 
projects in New South Wales. Many of these 
projects were regionally oriented and they would 
help spread awareness of IYP objectives through- 
out the State. 


Changes to Australian Citizenship 
Act 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
17 July: 


Children born in Australia to visitors and illegal 
immigrants will not automatically be entitled to 
Australian citizenship under a new law passed by 
Federal Parliament. 

The law, which is planned to come into 
operation shortly, makes two other important 
citizenship changes. It reforms the oath! or 


L New Oath of Allegiance 

‘I swear by Almighty God that | will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Elizabeth The 
Second, Queen of Australia, her heirs and successors 
according to law, and that | will faithtully observe the 
laws of Australia and fulfill my duties as an Australian 
citizen.’ 

Translations will be available in the following 
languages: Croatian, Greek, Portuguese, Maltese, 
Polish, Italian, Vietnamese, Chinese, Arabic, Turkish, 
Spanish and Khmer. 
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affirmation made by candidates at the ceremony 
and it allows people overseas who before 1984 
lost Australian citizenship inadvertently, or under 
some form of pressure, to resume it. 


‘The first change is part of our need to clarify the 
position of illegal immigrants,’ the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, 
said on 17 July. 


in future, children born in Australia will not automati- 
cally acquire Australian citizenship unless at least one 
of the parents is an Australian citizen or legal 
permanent resident at the time of the child's birth. 
The only exception will be where the child would 
otherwise have no nationality. Where the child has 
ordinarily resided in Australia for 10 years, he or she 
will acquire citizenship on the 10th birthday. The 
amendment will bring Australia into line with many 
other countries, including Britain, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Indonesia, Italy, 
Japan, Malaysia, The Netherlands, Singapore, 
Sweden and Turkey. The old law encouraged some 
visitors and illegal immigrants to have a child born 
here in an attempt to obtain for themselves the right to 
live permanently in Australia and by-pass normal 
migrant selection requirements. These people have 
sought to use this device to jump the migration queue 
ahead of many others waiting overseas. 


Mr Hurford said the second change meant that 
people becoming Australian citizens would no 
longer be required to ‘renounce all other alle- 
giances’ or to state their name when taking the 
Oath or Affirmation. 


The present wording confuses many people who 
believe it requires them to renounce their cultural 
background and all other ties with their former 
country. It was absurd that some people, for instance, 
from other parts of the Commonwealth were re- 
nouncing the Queen of England or Canada to swear 
allegiance to the Queen of Australia! The need to 
state your name when taking the Oath (or Affirmation) 
is unnecessary because the candidates are identified 
previously and also at the time they receive their 
certificate of citizenship. It was most disruptive to 
have such confusion about names during the solemn 
part of the ceremony. The remaining words will be 
the same. These include a declaration of allegiance to 
the Queen of Australia and a commitment to obey the 
law and be a dutiful citizen. 


Mr Hurford said the third change allowed 
people who had lost Australian citizenship before 
1984 to regain it if they demonstrated a commit- 
ment to Australia. 


Australian citizens who became citizens of another 
country (since 1984) under pressure, or inadvertently, 
without knowing they would lose Australian 
citizenship, have been able to resume citizenship. 
The Government has decided to extend this provision 
to those who lost citizenship before November 1984. 
Under the new law, people will be required to satisfy 
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me they intend to return to Australia within three 
years and during their absence they have maintained 
a close and continuing association with Australia. 


Trade: International Tin Agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 17 july: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
dismissed as incorrect and misleading a press 
report concerning Australia’s liability and actions 
in relation to the collapse of the International Tin 
Agreement (ITA). 

The report in the Australian Financial Review 
on 17 July alleged that Australia faced a likely 
liability of up to $50 million and repeated claims 
by the Opposition Trade spokesman that the 
Department of Trade had ‘misappropriated’ $11 
million set aside for an International Tin Council 


(ITC) rescue plan. 


In relation to legal action the firm of J.H. Rayner 
(Mincing Lane) Limited has taken out a writ 
against the 22 countries that are ITA members but 
it has yet to be served on the Australian Govern- 
ment, The question of what action would be taken 
if and when such a writ is served will be a matter 
for consideration by the Government and its legal 
advisers. No member country has admitted liabil- 
ity for the debts of the ITC and the extract from the 
ITC document mentioned in the report provides 
no basis for the view taken in the report about the 
prospects of defending any legal action taken by 
ITC creditors against member countries. 

Mr Dawkins also said that claims by Opposition 
spokesman Mr Braithwaite that the Trade Depart- 
ment had ‘misappropriated’ $11 million were 
bizarre, baseless, mischievious and irresponsible, 
especially coming from a qualified accountant 
and someone who should be familiar with the 
process of Parliamentary appropriations. 

The facts are that Australia and other ITA 
member countries had been involved in discus- 
sions from October 1985, which led to the TINCO 
proposal in February 1986 for the handling of the 
ITC debts, the disposal of ITC tin stocks and the 
orderly resumption of tin trading. The Govern- 
ment announced on 3 March that it was prepared 
to accept the TINCO proposal and contribute 
financially to it provided all other member coun- 
tries did so. Consistent with that decision funds 
were appropriated in favour of the Department of 
Trade. 

In the event the TINCO proposal was not 
accepted by two ITC members and it lapsed, 
precipitating the reported legal action against 
individual members of the ITC. 
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In accordance with the provisions of the Audit 
Act the appropriation, which consequently re- 
mained unspent at 30 June 1986, lapsed and the 
funds remained in the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 


Australia-Papua New Guinea 
relations: Torres Strait Joint Advisory 
Council 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 17 July: 


The first meeting of the Torres Strait Joint 
Advisory Council was held in Cairns on 16 and 17 
July. The Council is a consultative and advisory 
body set up under the Torres Strait Treaty between 
Australia and Papua New Guinea. 

The Chairman of the meeting and leader of the 
Australian delegation, Mr Malcolm Lyon, OBE, 
First Assistant Secretary in the Australian Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, and the Leader of the 
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Papua New Guinea Delegation, Mr Wilson 
Ephraim, First Assistant Secretary in the Papua 
New Guinea Department of Foreign Affairs, 
announced on 17 July that the meeting had been 
useful and construction. The Council will submit 
an agreed report to the Foreign Ministers of 
Australia and Papua New Guinea. 


The Council noted that both their Governments 
attached importance to the Torres Strait Treaty, 
which was ratified and entered into force in 
February 1985, to the establishment of the Coun- 
cil, and to its role in reviewing and reporting on 
the implementation of the Treaty. 


The Australian and Papua New Guinea delega- 
tions to the Council meeting included, in addition 
to national and State-provincial officials, repre- 
sentatives of the traditional inhabitants of both 
countries living in and adjacent to the Torres Strait 
area. The traditional inhabitants contributed 
directly to the Council’s discussions and their 
views have been taken fully into account in the 
Council's report to the two Foreign Ministers. The 
Council agreed that implementation of the Treaty 
had been proceeding satisfactorily. In its wide- 
ranging discussions, the Council gave particular 
attention to the following matters. 


The two Governments, and the traditional 
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Mr Malcolm Lyon, Chairman of the Torres Strait Joint Advisory Council pictured sixth from left (front row) with other 
members of the Torres Strait Joint Advisory Council in Cairns on 16 July. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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inhabitants, attach great importance to the Trea- 
ty’s provisions under which the traditional inhabi- 
tants may move freely in and near the Torres Strait 
protected zone for and in the course of traditional 
activities. The Council noted expressions of con- 
cern about recent movements by traditional in- 
habitants into Australian areas and the carrying 
out of activities which do not accord with the 
Treaty provisions — for example commercial rock 
lobster fishing. The Council considered that mea- 
sures should be taken by both countries to prevent 
infringements of this nature. 


Australian resources: Jabiru oil field 
to commence production 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 18 
July: 

The Jabiru oil field, off Australia’s north-west 
coast, is expected to commence production this 
weekend. The Minister for Resources and Energy, 
Senator Gareth Evans, welcomed the successful 
completion of this important development and 
paid tribute to the manner in which it had been 
planned and undertaken. Production in the first 
year is expected to average some 13 200 barrels 
per day, worth about $90 million a year at current 
Australian crude oil prices. Sales of Jabiru oil will 
make a useful contribution to Australia’s export 
income over the next five to eight years. The field 
was discovered in October 1983 by a consortium 
led by BHP Petroleum Pty Ltd. It is located about 
650 km west of Darwin and 300 km from the 
coast of Australia, in the Timor Sea. 

Production is to be by means of a 140 000 dwt 
tanker, the Jabiru Venture, moored semi- 
permanently to a buoy, with shuttle tankers tying 
up to the stern of the moored tanker to receive 
stored production. In adverse weather conditions, 
the storage-processing vessel will be detached 
from the mooring buoy to ride out the weather at 
sea. This ingenious and cost-effective arrange- 
ment is unique, although similar concepts have 
been used elsewhere in the world. The major 
component of the mooring system and the pro- 
duction facility were built by Eglo Engineering in 
Adelaide. ? 

The Federal Government has granted ‘in- 
principle’ approval for the export of Jabiru crude 
oil up to the limits of current planned production 
schedules, provided that Australia’s crude oil 
requirements are satisfactorily met at all times. 

Jabiru is the first petroleum development to be 
subject to the Resource Rent Tax (RRT). The 
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project is exempt from royalty and excise pay- 
ments, and will only pay RRT if returns are such as 
to exceed the threshold level of the RRT arrange- 
ments. At foreseeable oil price levels, it is unlikely 
there will be any RRT payments arising. This 
profits-based tax arrangement has facilitated the 
development of a project which, with recent oil 
price declines, almost certainly would have been 
uneconomic under a production-based royalty 
and excise regime. 


Australia-China cultural program: 
exhibition of Chinese photography 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 18 July: 


An exhibition of more than 200 colour photo- 
graphs of China and the Chinese way of life will 
be shown in Canberra from 23-29 July. Subjects in 
this impressive exhibition range from a Chinese 
wedding to scenes of the Yangtze River and a 
94-year-old man practicing martial arts. 

The exhibition will be on display at Melville 
Hall, Ellery Circuit, the Australian National Uni- 
versity from 23 to 29 July inclusive. It will be 
opened by a senior official of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in the presence of the Chinese 
Ambassador, His Excellency, Mr Nie Gongcheng. 

The exhibition, touring under the Australia- 
China cultural program, consists of photographs 
from Xinhua Newsagency, China Travel Service, 
and the producer of the ABC TV documentary 
series ‘The Heart of the Dragon’, Mr Patrick Lui, 
who selected the exhibition. The exhibition is 
sponsored by the Cultural Relations Section of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Cathay Pacific 
Airways, Southern Pacific Hotel Corporation and 
China Travel Service. 

The exhibition has previously been displayed in 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth. 


Conservation: controls on seabird 
hunting in the Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for Arts, 


Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
and the Minister for Territories, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, MP, on 18 July: 

A moratorium has been declared on the har- 
vesting of seabirds on North Keeling Island in the 
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‘Sun Yat-Sen’s Memorial Hall’ in Guangzou, People’s Republic of China, one of the photographs by Xu Pei, in the 
exhibition ‘China Today’, depicting scenery and the way of life in the People’s Republic of China. The exhibition was 


held in Canberra from 23-29 July. 


Indian Ocean Territory of the Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands. The moratorium which will last until 30 
June 1987, is part of a seabird management 
program announced today by the Minister for 
Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, 
and the Minister for Territories, Mr Gordon 
Scholes. 

In announcing the program, the Ministers said 
that agreement on the moratorium had been 
reached following discussions between the De- 
partment of Territories, the Administrator of the 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands and representatives of the 
Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service 
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(ANPWS) and the Cocos Malay community. They 
added that North Keeling Island which is about 24 
km from the main Cocos group of islands, is one 
of the outstanding seabird islands in the Indian 
Ocean. The Cocos Malay community had tradi- 
tionally hunted the seabirds, principally red- 
footed boobies and frigate-birds. 

ANPWS began collecting data on the bird 
populations in 1985 following representations 
about the possible effect of the harvest and 
consultation with the Department of Territories. 
The initial results showed that the number of 
seabirds being taken was too high to be sustained 
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by the bird population. This information formed 
the basis of the moratorium agreement. Guide- 
lines prepared by ANPWS for the management of 
traditional hunting of the birds at the conclusion 
of the moratorium were also accepted by the 
Cocos Malay community. 


During the moratorium period, the Administra- 
tor with advice from the ANPWS and the com- 
munity, will permit red footed boobies to be 
hunted under strict regulations on Horsburgh 
island in the main atoll. Unlike on North Keeling 
Island, these birds do not breed on Horsburgh 
Island. However, some roost on its trees at night in 
certain favourable wind conditions. Although the 
impact of this hunting is expected to be minimal it 
will be monitored. 


During the moratorium the ANPWS and the 
community will continue to conduct regular 
surveys of the seabird population on North 
Keeling Island, monitor the hunting on Horsburgh 
Island and collect historical information on the 
level of hunting. This information will determine 
permissible hunting levels after the moratorium 
when a quota-permit system will be introduced. 
Hunting will only be allowed under a manage- 
ment program developed to agreed guidelines. 


It is expected that future hunting will be 
restricted to red-footed boobies and that quotas 
will be conservative until more detailed informa- 
tion on the status of the populations is available. 


The Ministers praised the commitment, effort 
and time that has been put into achieving consen- 
sus on such a different issue by all the parties 
involved. 


Chile: human rights issues 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today he was gravely disturbed 
by recent developments in Santiago. Chile was 
facing a worsening cycle of violence and repres- 
sion, fuelled by the denial of human rights and the 
frustration of popular aspirations. This, he said, 
demonstrated both the inability of Chile’s military 
regime to resolve the country’s political problems 
and the futility of its attempts to perpetuate its rule. 


Commenting on recent statements by General 
Pinochet that his Government had the right to 
‘project’ its program beyond 1989, Mr Hayden 
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said that hopes for a peaceful transition to 
democracy must now be fading. While the 
situation in Chile had unique features, it was a pity 
that the Junta did not draw the lesson from its 
neighbourhood that only democratic representa- 
tive governments could bring about genuine 
national reconciliation and could establish a 
stable basis for economic and social progress. 


Mr Hayden said he regretted the repressive 
response to the national strike called early this 
month by the opposition in Chile. At least seven 
persons were killed and some 600 arrested during 
the strike. The burning of two students had been 
gruesome and Mr Hayden hoped that the judicial 
enquiry set up by the Chilean Government would 
quickly and impartially get to the bottom of this 
tragic incident. He added that he trusted that this 
inquiry would proceed without fear, favour or 
hindrance and that no section of the Chilean 
community would be immune from vigorous 
accountability, including government authorities 
used in enforcing the requirements of the law of 
the government. 


Mr Hayden commended the courageous work 
of the Chilean Church and human rights groups in 
their struggle for restoration of democracy. On 13 
July the Episcopal Conference of Bishops had 
issued an Open Letter expressing support for the 
cause of the arrested leaders of the national strike 
and strong criticism about conduct of the Junta. 
Mr Hayden said he had received many com- 
munications from Australians of Chilean origin 
who hope earnestly for a return to Chile’s demo- 
cratic traditions. 


Mr Hayden added that the bilateral relationship 
with Australia could only prosper under a demo- 
cratic administration in Santiago. While he con- 
cluded that recent events left little room for 
optimism, he hoped it was not too late for the 
Chilean Government to change course, to put an 
end to repression and to hasten an early return to 
democracy with genuine electoral choice avail- 
able for the Chilean people. 


Marriage of His Royal Highness, the 
Prince Andrew 

News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 21 July: 


The following message of congratulations was 
conveyed by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, to His Royal Highness the Prince Andrew and 
Miss Sarah Ferguson: 
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‘On behalf of the Government and people of 
Australia, | offer sincere good wishes to you both 
on the happy occasion of your marriage.’ 

The wedding gift from the Australian Govern- 
ment and people of Australia is a sterling silver 
-Salver with gold wattle sprays in relief around the 
rim, made by the Australian artist, Mr Stuart 
Devlin, who designed Australia’s decimal coins. 
The inscription on the salver reads: ‘Presented to 
His Royal Highness The Prince Andrew and Miss 
Sarah Ferguson with the good wishes of the 
Government and People of Australia. 23 July 
1986’. 


The gift was delivered by the Australian High 
Commissioner in London to Buckingham Palace. 


Their Excellencies the Governor-General and 
Lady Stephen are in London at the invitation of 
Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness 
The Prince Phillip, Duke of Edinburgh, for the 
marriage ceremony. 


Australian protest against extension 
of U.S. Export Enhancement 
Program to USSR and China 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 21 July: 


A strong Australian protest has been sent to U.S. 
President Reagan objecting to moves by U.S. 
wheatgrowers and Congressmen to extend wheat 
export subsidies to the USSR and China. 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
telexed Mr Reagan on 21 July telling him that 
extension of the wheat subsidy program to the 
USSR and China would have a devastating impact 
on Australian rural producers. 


The USSR and China are major markets for 
Australian wheat with $671 million of exports in 
1984-85. 


The Primary Industry Minister, Mr John Kerin, 
said that the Government would continue to make 
every effort possible to stop the extension of 
subsidies to the USSR and China. 


‘It is domestic political pressure by wheatgrow- 


ers and some politicians that is the direct cause of 
production and export subsidies in the U.S. and 
the EC,’ Mr Kerin said. 

‘The Australian Government is doing all it can 
at the political and diplomatic level to stop 
agricultural subsidisation and the pillage of tax- 
payers’ purses. 
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‘The Government is looking to farmers’ orga- 
nisations for support in its moves to protect the 
Australian rural community. 


‘The National Farmers’ Federation (NFF), 
through its Australian Farmers’ Fighting Fund, 
now has enormous resources at its disposal. 


‘It is time for the NFF to consider using those 
resources in a more constructive way. 


‘Wheatgrowers in Australia need to lobby 
directly with wheatgrowers in the U.S. and the EC 
and explain the self-defeating and short term 
nature of the policies they are engaged in. 


‘The farmers’ fighting money should be used to 
help turn around the basic cause of the Australian 
farmers’ problems — corrupted international mar- 
kets.’ 


Immigration: ‘Hello Australia’ 
program 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
22 July: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, launched a new SBS television 
series ‘Hello Australia’, on 22 July. 


The series, which goes to air on 28 August 
around the nation, is an innovative approach to 
English language learning by television. 


The 10-part series aims to improve communica- 
tion and develop confidence in the use of the 
Australian language. 


‘Hello Australia’ provides a clearer understand- 
ing not only of language but also of customs and 
idiom. It seeks to convey information and to 
entertain. It will also give native-born Australians 
a greater insight into difficulties faced by migrants. 
In 1985-86, the Government increased expendi- 
ture on the Adult Migrant Education Program to 
$47 million. English language training remains an 
important element of the Government's settlement 
policy. English provides migrants with the oppor- 
tunity to fulfil their potential as Australian citizens. 
This television series will help those who are not 
able to attend classes. ‘Hello Australia’ will be 
screened at 20.00 hrs on Thursdays starting on 28 
August. Workbooks are available for $5 from 
major post offices throughout SBS viewing areas,’ 
Mr Hurford said. 
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Abolition of capital punishment: 
Australian support 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Australian 
Government would support international moves 
to abolish capital punishment. 

Mr Hayden said that in 1980 the Federal 
Republic of Germany proposed to the United 
Nations General Assembly the negotiation of a 
second optional protocol to the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. This 
instrument, which would impose an obligation on 
parties to abolish capital punishment and not to 
restore it, has been considered by the Commission 
on Human Rights and its sub-commission which 
is to consider a report on the proposal at its 
session next year. 

Mr Hayden said that because many countries at 
present oppose the abolition of the death penalty, 
progress on the optional protocol would be slow. 
He added that this prospect, however, would not 
deter Australia from playing an active part in 
seeking support in multilateral bodies for the 
abolition of capital punishment. 


Australian tourist industry 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
23 July: 


Australia’s tourist boom is continuing to reach 
record levels, the Minister for Sport, Recreation 
and Tourism, Mr John Brown, said on 23 July. 

Mr Brown, who has just completed a visit to the 
United States and Canada and is currently attend- 
ing the Commonwealth Games, said the Austra- 
lian Tourist Commission’s (ATC) campaigns in 
America and Japan were proving to be very 
successful. The Australian Bureau of Statistics’ 
overseas arrivals figures for November last year 
issued on 22 July showed record levels. The 
November figures showed a 24 per cent increase 
with the biggest improvement in America. The 
latest statistics collected by the ATC based on visa 
issuances shows the trend has continued this year. 
Visas issued in the United States increased by 22 
per cent to April. 

The figures for Japan are outstanding and follow 
the latest ATC advertising campaign. For Japan, 
visas issued to April increased by 54 per cent to 
nearly 41 000. This includes a 98.4 per cent 
increase in April alone. 
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Mr Brown said the ATC’s campaign in the 
United States is the most effective advertisement 
shown, ‘The advertisement showing acting Paul 
Hogan with the America’s Cup has taken out all 
the major advertising awards in America. The 
American industry told me the campaign is the 
most effective waged by any country.’ 

Mr Brown said apart from the outstanding 
figures for America and Japan, Australia’s more 
traditional areas such as the United Kingdom and 
Ireland were also increasing. 

The figures for November showed good in- 
creased but the latest visa issuance figures for that 
area have increased by 23 per cent to April. ‘With 
the America’s Cup Defence still to come, we are 
well on target to doubling our overseas arrivals to 
two million for our bicentennial celebrations,’ he 
said. One million overseas arrivals in Australia 
meant over $2 billion in overseas earnings, 
including air fares to Qantas, greatly assisting our 
balance of trade figures. 

Mr Brown rejected the notion that the value of 
the Australian dollar or international terrorism had 
created the boom. ‘This is the result of three years 
hard marketing in the most competitive industry in 
the world. ‘People don’t plan their annual holi- 
days because the dollar goes up or down or a 
bomb goes off somewhere else in the world. 
Holiday packages are set up to 12 months ahead 
and international air fares are not affected by the 
daily fluctuations of the Australian dollar. Long 
term of course the devalued Australian dollar will 
have an impact and can only improve the already 
substantial gains.’ 


Jamaica: disaster relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would provide $25 000 as relief assistance to 
Jamaica following severe flooding in the country 
caused by exceptionally heavy rainfall. About 60 
people died in the floods which damaged proper- 
ty, roads and agriculture. The funds will be used to 
purchase essential medical supplies and other 
equipment to help control the outbreak of disease. 
Many of the flood victims are still being housed in 
temporary shelters. 

This assistance forms part of the Australian 
Government's humanitarian response to disaster 
situations throughout the world and is provided 
from funds administered by the Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau. 
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International action on nuclear 
safety: Australian proposal 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced on 27 july that Australia 
was taking further action to improve international 
co-operation in nuclear safety. He said he had 
instructed the Australian delegation to a meeting 
of governmental experts being held in Vienna 
from 21 July to 8 August to work for the 
conclusion of comprehensive international agree- 
ments for the early notification of nuclear acci- 
dents, and for the provision of emergency assist- 
ance in the event of nuclear accidents. 


The Australian delegation is being led by the 
Australian Ambassador to Austria and Resident 
Representative to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), Mr John Kelso, and includes legal 
and technical experts from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and the Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Mr Hayden recalled his press statement of 11 
May in which he announced that Australia, as a 
member of the IAEA Board of Governors, had 
taken the initiative internationally to ensure that 
the gaps in international nuclear safety arrange- 
ments revealed by the Chernobyl accident were 
promptly filled. This early Australia action had 
played a major role in the decision of the 21 May 
special session of the Board of Governors to call 
for the negotiation of the two agreements. Mr 
Hayden also recalled that at the special session all 
Board members had already confirmed that even 
before entry into force of the agreements they 
would provide prompt notification and informa- 
tion in the event of a nuclear accident. 


Mr Hayden said Australia would be seeking an 
Early Notification agreement which required 
States in which a nuclear accident occurred to 
notify immediately other states which might be 
adversely affected, and the IAEA, of the accident. 
The state in which the accident occurred would 
also be required to provide a range of specific 
information to enable other states to cope as 
effectively as possible with its effects. Mr Hayden 
added that in the Australian Government's view it 
is not possible to distinguish between the radiolo- 
gical effects arising from civil as compared with 
military nuclear incidents. He had accordingly 
instructed the delegation to work for an agreement 
which would be wide in scope. 


Mr Hayden said that Australia wanted the 
assistance agreement to establish arrangements 
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which would enable a prompt and comprehen- 
sive response to a nuclear accident and the 
minimisation of its consequences. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had been active 
in the period since the Chernobyl accident in 
urging action on the two proposed agreements. 
The Australian delegation would continue to play 
a constructive role in drafting agreements which 
would attract broad international support, and 
which could take effect as soon as possible. Mr 
Hayden said conclusion of the proposed agree- 
ments would be a practical ‘step towards meeting 
the concern in the Australian community, and 
elsewhere, that the use of nuclear energy be in 
accordance with the strictest possible safety stan- 
dards. As the effects of a nuclear accident could 
quickly have transboundary consequences, effec- 
tive international co-operation was required so 
that any effects on both people and the environ- 
ment were minimised. 

Mr Hayden noted that the IAEA had called a 
meeting in Vienna in late August to review the 
Chernobyl accident, and that a Special Session of 
the General Conference of the IAEA would be 
held in September to discuss nuclear safety. 


Australian protest against extension 
of U.S. Export Enhancement 
Program to USSR and China 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 27 July: 


As a further step in the Government's efforts to 
prevent the extension of the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP) to the Soviet Union and China, | 
have decided that an all party delegation should 
travel to the United States this week to put 
Australia’s concerns personally to members of the 
Congress. 

The delegation will seek to persuade key 
Congressmen of the devastating consequences for 
Australia, and especially for Australian rural pro- 
ducers, of extending the EEP to the Soviet Union 
and China. 

The delegation will be headed by the Minister 
for Primary Industry, Mr Kerin. It will also include 
the Chairman of the Caucus Committee on Rural 
Affairs, Mr Barry Cunningham, who also heads my 
Country Task Force. The other three members of 
the delegation will be nominated by their respec- 
tive parties. 

| have today informed the Opposition spokes- 
man on Primary Industry, Mr Hunt, of my deci- 
sion. The Australian Democrats spokesman in this 
area, Senator Macklin, has also been informed. 
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| expect the delegation to leave for the U.S. 
about the middle of the week commencing 27 
July. Although there appears to be no definite time 
scale for the final passage of the relevant legisla- 
tion, the Congress is unlikely to have completed 
its consideration of the proposed extension at least 
until the following week, The proposed extension 
of the EEP has precipitated this decision to send a 
joint delegation, a concept which | had been 
discussing with Mr Dawkins and Mr Kerin and for 
which I had received strong indications of support 
from Mr Hunt. 

Today’s decision follows a series of measures | 
have taken over the last few days in an attempt to 
prevent the extension of the EEP. | telephoned 
U.S. Secretary of State, Mr Shultz, to discuss our 
concerns with him. On 25 July, | spoke with 
Canadian Prime Minister Mulroney, and | wrote to 
Argentine President Alfonsin, suggesting that simi- 
lar representations be made by them to the U.S. 
Administration. On 25 July, | spoke by telephone 
with Senator Richard Lugar, Chairman of the U.S. 
senate Foreign Relations Committee and a mem- 
ber of the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

| also sent on 25 July messages to Congressional 
leaders explaining the potential impact of the 
proposed legislation on Australia. 


Foreign investment in Australia 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 28 July: 


The Government has today announced a pack- 
age of three measures aimed at encouraging 
foreign investment in Australia. 

Firstly, a major relaxation of foreign investment 
guidelines is to be implemented, relating princi- 
pally to investment in the manufacturing industry 
and to real estate. This will facilitate equity 
investment in these sectors, benefitting investment 
activity and the balance of payments position. 

Secondly, the Government has decided to 
abolish Dividend Withholding Tax and Branch 
Profits Tax from 1 July 1987, with the introduction 
of the imputation system for company taxation. 
This will provide considerable incentive for fore- 
ign equity investment in Australia. 

Thirdly, one of the three measures announced 
on 1 july 1986 closing off interest withholding tax 
exemptions is to be reversed. To facilitate con- 
tinued access to European and other capital 
markets through widely spread securities, the 
Government has decided to reinstate the exemp- 
tion in respect of such securities from Interest 
Withholding Tax (IWT), effective from 2 July 
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1986. The other two IWT measures announced on 
that date (relating to borrowings by Governments 
and authorities and the former Australian entities 
exemption) will proceed. 


Foreign investment policy relaxations 


The Government has decided upon a broad 
ranging liberalisation of its foreign investment 
policy to facilitate substantially increased oppor- 
tunities for worthwhile foreign direct investment 
in Australia. 

These changes follow the policy relaxations 
which were announced last October the flow 
from the Government's desire to operate foreign 
investment policy in a flexible manner. 

As well as removing much of the regulatory 
burden on companies, the changes will make it 
easier for foreign investors — both in partnership 
with Australian firms and on their own account — 
to pursue opportunities in manufacturing and 
service activities which have been enhanced by 
the recent sharp improvement in Australia’s com- 
petitiveness. 

The policy changes are set out below. 


Manufacturing 


The present requirement for investors to satisfy 
economic benefits and Australian equity tests for 
acquisitions of existing manufacturing businesses 
and for the establishment of new businesses is to 
be suspended. Under the terms of the policy 
suspension, investment proposals will be auto- 
matically approved unless they are judged to be 
contrary to the national interest. 


Real Estate 


Substantial liberalisation of policy will be made 
in this area. These changes can be expected to 
lead to higher direct investment inflows and to 
release Australian funds presently tied up in real 
estate for investment in other sectors of the 
economy. 

(a) Under existing policy, acquisitions of real 
estate of $10 million or more for development and 
retention, and for development and sale to Austra- 
lians are generally approved only if they provide 
for 50 per cent Australian equity. 

From today, the present 50 per cent Australian 
equity guideline for such acquisitions will no 
longer apply. All proposed acquisitions will still 
need to be notified to the FIRB but will be 
approved unless they are contrary to the national 
interest. | 

(b) Under present policy, a stricter test than 
usual is applied to acquisitions of service industry 
real estate and proposals for the establishment of 
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new hotels, tourist resorts, and the like. These 
normally require that there be at least 50 per cent 
Australian equity and joint Australian-foreign 
control. 
<c The 50 per cent Australian equity guideline for 
acquisitions and new developments in this sector 
is to be abolished and henceforth the liberalised 
general foreign investment policy criteria outlined 
in (a) will apply in this sector. 

(c) At present, there is a virtual prohibition on 
foreign acquisitions of developed commercial real 
estate. This policy is no longer appropriate, 
particularly now that a capital gains tax is in 
_ place. There is considerable interest on the part of 

overseas pension funds and other institutions in 
investing in Australian commercial real estate, 
and Australia can benefit from allowing opportu- 
nities for such investment. 

Accordingly, foreign acquisitions of developed, 
non-residential commercial real estate will now 
be permitted, subject to the acquisition being 
made with 50 per cent Australian equity participa- 
tion. Where it can be demonstrated that 50 per 
cent Australian equity participation is not avail- 
able on reasonable terms and conditions, invest- 
ments will be approved unless they were judged 
to be contrary to the national interest. All prop- 
osed acquisitions of developed commercial real 
estate will need to be submitted to the FIRB for 
examination. 

(d) The existing policy of allowing open access 
in respect of acquisitions of residential real estate 
for foreign owner-occupiers or the employees of 
foreign companies will remain unchanged. 

The $600 000 cumulative exemption for ac- 
quisitions of non-rural real estate will continue to 
apply. 

(e) Under existing policy, acquisitions of rural 
properties of less than $3 million which offer 
significant economic benefits or effective 50/50 
Australian-foreign participation are approved. 
Proposals of $3 million or more which offer 
effective joint Australian-foreign participation or 
benefits of national or regional significance are 
approved. 


This policy will be relaxed so that where it can 


be demonstrated by the intending investor that 
proposed on-farm development expenditure is to 
be at least one-third of the acquisition price 
approval will be forthcoming. 


Waiving existing equity requirements 


Consistent with this broad-ranging liberalisation 
of policy, and with the Government's objectives 
of encouraging productive foreign investment and 
freeing up domestic savings for new investment, it 
has been decided to waive certain existing equity 
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requirements. In. those areas where the 50% 
Australian equity requirement has been dropped, 
requirements under existing approvals for the 
introduction of Australian equity into particular 
projects within specified timeframes will be 
allowed to lapse. 

The Government believes that these changes 
represent a substantial movement towards the 
objective of encouraging proposals which are 
likely to be of benefit to both Australia and foreign 
investors. 

The Government will continue to monitor the 
impact of the policy and will announce further 
changes as and when appropriate. 


Dividend Withholding Tax and Brand 
Profits Tax 


The Government has given consideration to the 
future of the Dividend Withholding Tax (DWT) 
and the Branch Profits Tax (BPT) under the full 
imputation system of company taxation to apply 
in Australia from 1 July 1987. 

DWT is levied at 15 per cent on dividends paid 
to the residents of countries with which we have a 
double tax treaty, and 30 per cent for other 
countries. BPT is levied at 5 per cent on the profits 
of foreign entities operating in Australia through a 
branch rather than subsidiary structure. 

Under the imputation system as announced, the 
company tax rate is to be increased from 46 per 
cent to 49 per cent, and dividends paid to resident 
individuals will be effectively exempted from 
further tax through the imputation credit arrange- 
ments. This would have left foreign investors in 
Australian companies as the only shareholders 
effectively subject to further tax on dividends. The 
increase in the company tax rate would have 
involved a net increase in tax on foreign equity 
investors. 

In view of the Government's desire to maintain 
a more neutral tax system, to encourage foreign 
investment in Australia, and to reduce tax distor- 
tions which favour debt over equity investment, 
the Government has now decided to unilaterally 
abolish the DWT and the BPT from 1 July 1987. 

The abolition of these taxes will represent a 
considerable incentive to equity investment by 
foreign residents in Australia. It will also improve 
the relative advantage of equity over debt invest- 
ment. 


Interest Withholding Tax exemptions 


On 1 July 1986 the Government announced 
removal of three sources of exemption from 
Interest Withholding Tax (IWT). These exemptions 
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related to widely-spread securities including bear- 
er bonds (section 128F), borrowings. by Federal 
and State authorities (section 128GA) and rollov- 
ers and extensions of loans which were exempt 
prior to June 1983 (section 128G). 


The Government has decided not to proceed 
with the removal of the exemption relating to 
widely-spread securities (Section 128F). Under 
that section, an exemption from IWT may be 
obtained for interest on public or other widely- 
spread issues of securities on overseas markets, 
whether. in bearer or registered from, by 
Australian-resident borrowers. 


This decision has been taken in order to fully 
restore the capacity of Australian borrowers to 
access funds in European, American and other 
markets where widely spread securities are a 
common form of fund-raising. The other two 
measures announced on 1 July will be retained 
because: 


@ in the case of the rollovers of loans exempt 
under the former Australian entities test, an 
unintended loophole had emerged allowing 
indefinite exemption; and 


@ in the case of Government authorities, the 
Government considers that such entities should 
face a similar environment in respect of foreign 
borrowings as do private sector borrowers. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine: 
travel in USSR 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 28 july: 


There are indications that areas within the USSR 
for 100 kms or more to the north and north-west of 
the Chernobyl site remain affected by higher than 
normal radiation levels. Travellers may wish to 
take note of this. 


Travellers should also note that while radioac- 
tivity levels in most of Eastern Europe have 
effectively returned to levels before the Chernobyl 


incident, a residual risk of exposure may continue. 


to be present through eating and drinking some 
foods and beverages. However, short term expo- 
sures of several days to these products will not 
result in significant increases in the radiation 
burden in the body and will not present significant 
health risks. 
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Australian protest against extension 
of U.S. Export Enhancement 
Program to USSR and China 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 29 July: 


The all-parties delegation to the United States 
met on 29 July to discuss latest developments 
associated with the proposed extension of the 
Export Enhancement Program to wheat exports to 
the Soviet Union and China. 

The delegation is led by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, and includes the Opposi- 
tion Spokesman on Primary Industry, Mr Ralph 
Hunt, the Chairman of the Liberal Party's Federal 
Rural Committee, Mr Wal Fife, the Chairman of 
the Primary Industry and Rural and Provincial 
Affairs Caucus Committee and Chairman of the 
Prime Minister's Country Task Force, Mr Barry 
Cunningham, and the Australian Democrats rural 
spokesman, Senator Michael Macklin. 

The delegation was unanimous in its determina- 
tion to Carry a strong message to key members of 
the U.S. Congress, the Administration and the 
American people. 

It was agreed that individual political 
approaches would be put in abeyance in favour of 
a unified mission, reflecting its all-parties com- 
position. 

The delegation leaves Australia on 30 July. 


immigration policy: changes to 
migrant re-entry requirements 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
29 july: 

A new re-entry policy for migrants announced 
in April 1986 will now be introduced on 1 
January 1987. 

Under existing arrangements, migrants are re- 
quired to remain in Australia for 12 months before 
they can obtain permits to re-enter the country. 
The new policy provides for the issue of three-year 
multiple-entry resident return visas without any 
qualifying residential period. 

A Departmental spokesperson said today the 
new policy recognised that migrants often needed 
to return temporarily to their former homelands 
during their early years in Australia in order to 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 4, April 1986, page 
351. 
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wind up their affairs. This was particularly impor- 
tant for business migrants, many of whom needed 
time to transfer their business operations to 
Australia progressively. 


ax The spokesperson said it was anticipated that 
= the majority of migrants would in fact spend most 


of their first three years in Australia and would 
- take steps during that time to become Australian 


o citizens. Genuine residents who did not take out 
< citizenship but who wished to travel after the 


-expiry of their three-year multiple-entry visa 
would be able to obtain further resident return 
visas valid for up to five years. 
~ However, those who failed to demonstrate a 
commitment to residence would not be eligible 
for further visas. 

The spokesperson said it had been hoped to 
introduce the new policy earlier but for technical 
reasons it was not feasible to do so. 


Trade: EC subsidised beef exports to 
Canada 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr john Dawkins, MP, and the Minister 
for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 29 
July: 

The Ministers for Trade and Primary Industry, 
Mr John Dawkins and Mr john Kerin, welcomed 
today a finding of the Canadian Import Tribunal 
that imports of subsidised boneless manufacturing 
beef from the European Community are likely to 
cause material injury to the Canadian industry. 

The finding follows a thorough investigation by 
the tribunal into a complaint lodged by the 
Canadian Cattlemen’s Association last year alleg- 
ing that subsidised EC beef was damaging the 
Canadian industry. 

-The tribunal found that while EC beef had not 
caused injury to date, they were likely to cause 
material injury in the future. 

As a result countervailing duties are now 
payable on EC beef entering Canada equivalent to 
81 cents Canadian per pound in the case of beef 
from Ireland and 70 cents Canadian per pound for 
-Danish beef. (Ireland and Denmark are the only 

EC countries free of foot-and-mouth disease and 
thus free to export to Canada.) 

‘The decision must have a favourable impact on 
` Australia’s beef trade with Canada. Canada is 
Australia’s third most important market for beef 
and it should now be able to settle down to a 
normal pattern of supply so that Australia’s 
shipments can return to traditional levels. Because 
of the EC's trading policies in Canada, our 
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position in the market had been under consider- 
able pressure in recent years, Whilst the Canadian 
Import Tribunal found that the EC's actions had 
not caused injury to the present time, this was in 
respect of the Canadian domestic industry only. 
Australian exports had been significantly affected 
in both quantity and price terms, by competition 
from subsidised EC beef. This decision is the more 
welcome because it comes at a time when 
Australian agriculture is under unprecedented 
threat from subsidised competition, mainly from 
the European Community and the U.S. The 
proposed extension of the U.S.’s Export Enhance- 
ment Program for wheat to China and the Soviet 
Union is the latest evidence of the enormity of the 
problems confronting efficient agricultural pro- 
ducers such as Australia and it is encouraging to 
see effective action being taken by Canada in one 
area where it has the capacity to do so. But it is 
also becoming clearer every day there is a 
pressing need for countries to give the. highest 
priority to agricultural trade in the new MTN 
Round, to bring trade under effective disciplines 
of the GATT and to achieve genuine trade 
liberalisation. The present corruption in world 
agricultural markets caused by high levels of 
protection and subsidisation is in no country’s 
interests, least of all efficient producers, and needs 
to be addressed as a matter of urgency. This is a 
matter which the joint Parliamentary delegation to 
the U.S. will be pursuing strongly with U.S. 
politicians and officials in Washington later this 
week. This issue will be the focal point of next 
month’s meeting of non-subsidising agricultural 
exporting nations in Cairns, to be held in prepara- 
tion for the September meeting of GATT parties 
when it is expected a crucial new round of 
multilateral trade negotiations will be launched.’ 


Immigration: changes to sponsorship 
requirements from Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria 


News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
30 July: 


The Minister for immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, today announced that spon- 
sorship for visitors from Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria would no longer be required by the 
Australian, Government. 

‘Nationals of Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria wishing to visit Australia no longer 
required formal sponsorship from a relative, friend 
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or associate in Australia. Those interested in 
visiting Australia should apply directly to the 
nearest Australian post overseas,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said procedures for visitors from 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria were now 
in line with those for nationals of most other 
countries. 

He said the Government was actively en- 
couraging tourism to Australia and the new 
procedures would further facilitate visits from east 
European countries. 


International agricultural trade 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 30 July: 


The Federal Minister for Primary Industry and 
Chairman of the Australian Agricultural Council, 
Mr John Kerin, said on 30 July that Council 
members had expressed strong concern about 
adverse developments in international agricultural 
trade and hoped that pending representations in 
Washington are fruitful. 

Several decisions were taken by the Council on 
specific technical items put forward by its Stand- 
ing Committee. These were: 


Trading Language for Livestock and Meat 


Council considered a report from the Australian 
Meat (AUSMEAT) group established by the Austra- 
lian Meat and Livestock Corporation to take over 
industry responsibility for final national imple- 
mentation of trading languages for both livestock 
and meat, and to oversight their commercial use. 

Mr Kerin said that Council agreed that the 
AUSMEAT committee be established on a perma- 
nent basis, given general support for the national 
livestock and meat trading languages as de- 
veloped by AUSMEAT and agreed that Council 
would nominate one representative to the AU- 
SMEAT committee. 

The industry will be given a fair go to demons- 
trate its capacity to introduce and manage a 
genuine system for accurate product description, 
as a basis for stronger marketing and merchandis- 
ing efforts. 

The Minister said that the Council regarded 
accurate trade description of Australian meat as 
critical. Firm administration by the industry was 
essential. 

The new languages are to be introduced 
nationally on 1 March 1987. Mr Kerin said that 
Council had agreed to an arrangement whereby 
provisional accreditation would be available for 
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export and domestic meat processing works under 
the AUSMEAT scheme from 1 March. 

For a period of three months from that date | 
establishments will be inspected progressively by 
representatives of AUSMEAT and the Common- 
wealth Export Inspection Service for the purpose 
of making recommendations to AUSMEAT on the 
admission of individual establishments for full 
accreditation under the AUSMEAT scheme. 


Egg research funding arrangements 


The existing arrangements for collection of 
industry contributions to poultry (egg) research 
programs are due to change on 1 July 1987. 

Mr Kerin said the Council agreed that the new 
arrangements provide for introduction, on 1 July 
1987, of a Federal Government levy to be 
imposed on a producer's licensed hen quota. In 
the event that quotas were abolished in the States 
in the future, it was agreed that, as a standby, 
provisions would be made for a levy to be 
imposed on the number of chickens hatched. 


Industrial wheat 


Council agreed that introduction of a permit 
system for wheat used for industrial purposes 
should be considered during negotiations for the 
next Wheat Marketing Act but that a permit 
scheme should not be introduced at this time. The 
new wheat arrangements are due to be in piace in 
1989. 


Co-ordination of horticultural export 
marketing 


Strong support was expressed by all Ministers 
for the establishment of a horticultural marketing 
corporation to assist in the co-ordination and 
facilitation of horticultural exports. Mr Kerin 
indicated that his Department would release 
shortly a discussion paper on this proposal. 


Ambassador to UNESCO 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced on 31 July the appoint- 
ment of Mr Charles Mott as Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) in Paris. 
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Mr Charles Mott. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Mr Mott succeeds the Hon. E.G. Whitlam, A.C., 
Q.C., who will return to Australia in October on 
completion of his appointment at UNESCO. 

Mr Hayden said that Mr Mott was well qualified 
for the important job at UNESCO, having served 
since 1983 as Assistant Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs responsible for Australia’s 
participation in the United Nations and special- 
ised agencies, including UNESCO. In addition, he 
was a member of the Australian National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, and would draw on the 
commission and other elements in the community 
to advance Australia’s interests in UNESCO. 

Mr Mott was a journalist in Melbourne and 
London before joining the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. He has served in recent years as Counsel- 
lor at the Australian Mission to the United Nations 
in New York, Minister at the High Commission in 
London and High Commissioner to Nigeria. 

In announcing Mr Mott's appointment, Mr 
Hayden paid tribute to Mr Whitlam’s vigorous and 
constructive involvement in many areas of the 
work of the Organisation during the period of his 
appointment. He observed that Mr Whitlam 
would continue to make a strong contribution as a 
member of UNESCO’s Executive Board and of the 
special committee dealing with reform. 


Commonwealth Law Ministers 
meeting 

News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 31 July: 


The Commonwealth Law Ministers meeting in 
Harare, Zimbabwe, attended by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Attorney-General, the Hon. Lionel 
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Bowen, adopted on 3 July a scheme for mutual 
assistance between Commonwealth countries in 
criminal matters. The scheme also contains provi- 
sions for the tracing and confiscation of the 
proceeds of criminal activities. 

Mr Bowen said ‘the adoption of this scheme by 
Commonwealth Law Ministers is a major step 
forward in the fight against organised crime, in 
particular drug trafficking, in the international 
sphere. The scheme will provide a very effective 
framework between the 49 members of the 
Commonwealth in the prosecution of crime and 
the seizing of the proceeds of crime.’ 

The scheme provides for assistance in the 
following areas: identifying and locating persons, 
serving documents, examining witnesses, search 
and seizure, obtaining evidence, facilitating the 
personal appearance of witnesses, effecting a 
temporary transfer of persons in custody to appear 
as witnesses in other Commonwealth countries; 
and obtaining production of judicial or official 
records. 

Mr Bowen also said that he expected to 
introduce during the budget session this year 
legislation to give effect to this scheme so far as 
Australia is concerned. The legislation will also 
provide the basis for mutual assistance treaties 
with non-Commonwealth countries. 

The Commonwealth Law Ministers meeting 
also adopted two important revisions to the 
Commonwealth Extradition Scheme. The first will 
place the Commonwealth Extradition Scheme on 
a non-list basis, which means that instead of 
Commonwealth countries extraditing only in re- 
spect of a list of specified criminal offences, as is 
presently the case, Commonwealth countries will 
be able to extradite to each other fugitives charged 
with any criminal offence punishable by two years 
imprisonment or more. The second revision 
makes possible the temporary transfer of prisoners 
to stand trial in a requesting country. 

In summing up the results of the conference Mr 
Bowen said ‘These decisions are most important 
because they lay the basis for greatly improved 
co-operation in the fight against crime between 
the 49 States which are members of the Common- 
wealth’. 


Corrigendum 


In AFAR, Volume 57, No. 5, May 1986, page 
398, the beginning of the third paragraph in the 
first column should have read 1945, not 1985. In 
the second paragraph of the second column on 
page 398 the acronym PICOME should have read 
PICMME. 
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Books 


The Commonwealth Group of Eminent Persons 
(CHOGM) Mission to South Africa: The Com- 
_monwealth Report. Penguin Books for the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat, Harmondsworth, Mid- 
dlesex, 1986. 


Price $6.95. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers: 
Penguin Books Australia Ltd, Ringwood, Victoria, 
Australia 3134. 


This is the report of the Commonwealth Eminent 
Persons Group appointed under the Nassau 
Accord on Southern Africa to promote a process 
of dialogue for change, for ending apartheid and 
establishing a genuine, non-racial democracy in 
South Africa. Despite mounting turmoil within 
South Africa the Group was able to travel exten- 
sively and to visit black townships normally not 
accessible to outsiders. They had absolute free- 
dom of access to leaders in the Government, 
political, religious and community organisations. 
They were able to talk with people from all walks 
of life as well as visit Nelson Mandela in 
Pollsmoor Prison on more than one occasion. The 
encounter was a unique opportunity for all 
involved. The report on the six month mission 
offers a searching look at South Africa and the 
present state of affairs. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


JULY 
2 Fiji 
Mr John Piper presented his credentials as 
High Commissioner. 
7 Tuvalu | 
Mr John Piper presented his credentials as 
non-resident High Commissioner. 
18 Nepal 
Ms D.K. Johnstone presented her credentials 
as Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


There was no presentation of credentials by 
foreign Heads of Mission in Australia during 
the month of July. 
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The journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
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2600 Australia. 
Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about Au- 
stralia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Commonwealth Government Bookshops or through: 
Mail Order Sales, Australian Government Publishing 
service, GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 Australia. 


Titles available: 
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Key Statements 
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Vietnamese child refugees at the Pulau Bidong refugee camp in Malaysia. See news release on page 714 of this issue 


of AFAR. (UNHCR photo). 
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AUSTRALIA-U.S, RELATIONS 





~ Australia-U.S. relations 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Commonwealth Club of 
California, World Affairs Council and the Australian American Chamber of Commerce, in San 
Francisco, on 12 August: 


First, let me thank the World Affairs Council of San Francisco, the Commonwealth Club and the 
‘Chamber of Commerce for asking me here this evening. This function is yet another illustration of the 
superb hospitality which my colleagues and | have enjoyed during our stay. As you know, we have been 
in San Francisco primarily for the Australian-United States discussions on the ANZUS Treaty and other 
issues of interest to both countries. But | have a special personal reason for enjoying contacts with this 
country. The United States is a country of paradox. It is such a young country, yet such a rich contributor 
to civilised values around the world. The Declaration of Independence about the self-evident truths 
concerning the values of the individual and their effects was one of the great liberating influences in 
history. This is a country which began by opening up frontiers and is now opening up wonderful 
prospects for the future. It is a country which, in the reconstruction phase of both Great Wars, has 
shown tremendous generosity of spirit and means to old enemies and old friends. All this has been 
fascinating to me as a student of politics and world affairs, as an active socialist and as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of a country which has been one of America’s warmest friends for many years. 


Now Australia and the United States have 
reached a stage in their alliance of quite extraor- 
dinary significance. In Australia, I have to say, it is 
being questioned across a broad social and 
political spectrum. What exactly is the value of 
the alliance to both its partners? How firm is the 
friendship which underpins the alliance and gives 
it its strength? How consistent is the community of 
interest which gives the alliance its staying power? 
In all my years in public life in Australia, | do not 
recall such questioning across such a social range 
on an issue which has been so beyond doubt. 
These are times, to use words that Americans will 
know well, that try men’s souls. Both Australians 
and Americans would be wise to consider current 
developments in the alliance with great care. 

Before | offer some reasons which the Austra- 
lian Government believes have caused these 
developments, | ought to describe the relationship 
as Australians have customarily seen it. It is 
founded in a connection which, though it has 
waxed and waned over the years, has always been 
a factor in our history. Looking back, it is clear to 
me that the relationship has gone through three 
distinct phases. Through whaling, sealing, mining 
and other kinds of commercial activity, the 
American presence was noticeable in our found- 
ing days. American consular services were 
deemed necessary in our major State capitals 
within the first 75 years of the European landing in 
Australia. Americans who have been prominent 
for one reason or another have popped up at 
various points in our history: from Yankee Jack 
Ellis and bushranger, to Herbert Hoover, the 
mining engineer and even to the Independent 
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Californian Rangers Revolver Brigade who stood 
with the rebels at Eureka Stockade in 1854. 

The Confederation cruiser Shenandoah rested 
in Melbourne from its labors against the Union in 
1865. The Great White Fleet visited Australian 
ports in 1908. Prime Minister Barton reported 
within days of the birth of our Federation that, 
though Australians naturally thought first of their 
own, next to them they thought of their kinship to 
America. He was echoed by his successor Deakin, 
who said in 1905 that ‘next to our own nation we 
place our kindred in America’. 

These comments emphasise an important point 
about this first stage of the Australian-American 
relationship. The Barton-Deakin declarations 
were not just buzz words for the times: they 
expressed a deeply felt sentiment which Prime 
Minister John Curtin was able to use in 1941 when 
he took Australia into its wartime partnership with 
the United States -— the third stage of the 
relationship. 

This bedrock of sentiment has enabled and 
encouraged the relationship to grow. It also 
helped the ‘kinship’ survive the second stage of 
the relationship: the period between the two 
Great Wars. These were 25 bumpy years, at least 
at the official level. Australian governments were 
disappointed by the U.S. Government's attitude to 
war debts, for example, and the Senate’s rejection 
of the Versailles Treaty. America’s withdrawal 
from the Philippines, however high the motive, 
was suspected by some Australian leaders as 
indicating indifference to Pacific affairs — in 
particular, the advance of the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. In the view of Australian 
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governments at the time, the American tariff 
policy was considered hostile. However, as | have 
said, the innate feeling of kinship between us 
withstood all these shocks and alarms. It provided 
the fuel with which Curtin was able to set in train 
45 years ago, the boldest change in Australia’s 
external policies. 

Since then, every Australian and American 
Government (including the current ones) have 
taken every opportunity to endorse the connec- 
tion. On this occasion — and because there are 
signs that we could be on the threshold of a quite 
new stage in the relationship — | want to make a 
few points about the alliance as seen from the 
perspective of the smaller partner. 

On political, defence, economic and all other 
related issues, Australia is an ally, not a client. 
There are people in Australia — some of them 
influential in communicating ideas — who de- 
clare that the traffic of advantages in the alliance is 
all one way: Washington's way. They are wrong. 
Let me be blunt about it. In strategic terms, and 
particularly in the context of the security of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, Australia is substan- 
tially and, in certain aspects, crucially important 
to the effectiveness of the Western community of 
nations and, in particular, to the U.S. role in that 
community. 

But Australia is also an ally that pulls its weight 
and pays its way. Let me be blunt about this also. 

We are not the kind of ally who demands aid 
from the U.S. of any sort, military or civil. The 
connection does give Australia access to defence 
technology of unmatched sophistication. But it is 
not given to us via any easy options such as soft 
loans. We pay good money for it: more than $1 
billion a year; on the button. Largely, as the result, 
Australia is one of the few countries which has an 
adverse balance of trade with the U.S. As an ally 
of the U.S., Australia provides port access for 
American naval vessels and airfield facilities for 
American planes. Our joint facilities, which play 
so significant a role in both nuclear deterrence 
and arms control, make Australia a prime target in 
the event of nuclear war. | do not want to extend 
the list unduly, but | do want to add the point that, 
as an ally of the U.S., Australia lost many good 
young men on the battlefields of Vietnam. Austra- 
lia, and ironically New Zealand, were the only 
nations of European origin alongside the U.S. in 
Vietnam. We are an ally. We pay our own way. As 
Tom Paine! said: ‘Those who expect to reap the 
blessings of freedom must undergo the fatigue of 


supporting it.’ 


t 18th century American writer and political thinker, 
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Australians believe that the ally which pays its 
dues — however small — has the right to have a 
say about the way the alliance is conducted. | 
shall give an example briefly: the contact between 
us about the impact of American actions and 
attitudes in the South Pacific. 


South Pacific nations tend to be small, depen- 
dent on aid, producing only one or a few primary 
products for highly volatile markets and existing in 
a region under pressure from decolonisation and 
disputation over boundaries and ownership of 
resources. Dr Gaston Sigur, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Asia and the Pacific, pointed out the 
problem in an address last month to the Mansfield 
Centre for Pacific Affairs. He remarked on the fact 
that the linkage between stability and prosperity is 
tested when economic growth falters, As a Pacific 
nation, Australia felt obliged to press some urgent 
points on our alliance partners: that hostile 
activities in the region by private American 
interests were threatening to ruin small, fragile 
economies; that these economies would conse- 
quently be pressured into protecting themselves 
by accepting trade and other blandishments from 
outside governments; that not all these govern- 
ments would be members of the Western com- 
munity; and that the region was potentially a 
highly combustible place for such an extension of 
the East-West confrontation. Our experience as a 
regional power tells us that economic security and 
protection of their physical and social environ- 
ment are more important and relevant to Pacific 
island States than the East-West struggle. The U.S. 
Administration has shown responsiveness to our 
argument that the damage being done to these 
small economies was not helping regional stabil- 
ity. The fishing zones of Kiribati and other States 
were already open to Soviet trawlers. It remains to 
be seen if this is a development of great economic 
benefit to Pacific nations or just another step in the 
East-West competition. We were better placed 
than our alliance partners to see the process 
develop and we went to some lengths to warn 
about its implications. Our persistence was, no 
doubt, trying at times but any difficulties which 
resulted were easily manageable. 


As | have made clear already, being partner in 
the alliance is not in any way a matter of ‘follow 
my leader, come what may’. Australia considers, 
for example, that concluding a comprehensive 
test ban (CTB) treaty (which would ban all nuclear 
testing in all environments for all time) would be a 
significant and even essential contributions to- 
wards reducing reliance on nuclear weapons. The 
U.S. on the other hand, characterises a CTB as a 
step to be taken in the longer-term as reliance on 
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Pictured (left to right) at the bilateral ministerial talks between Australia and the U.S. at San Francisco on 11 August 
are: the Australian Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr George Shultz and the U.S. Defense Secretary, Mr Caspar Weinberger. 


(Promotion Australia photo). 


nuclear deterrence diminishes. Australia differs 
from the U.S. over the trend of events in Central 
America. We are alarmed at the prospect that the 
provision of military aid by the Congress to the 
contras will provide reasons for the Nicaraguan 
Government, denying human rights and political 
freedoms and will stimulate tensions in the region. 
It should be emphasised here that, in the Austra- 
lian Government's view, the alliance with the U.S. 
is as firm as can be found between democracies in 
peacetime. This view has been affirmed again 
recently by the governing Australian Labor Party. 
It was resoundingly reaffirmed in this city yester- 
day by both partners to the alliance. It is a 
measure of our confidence in the strength of the 
connection that such differences can exist be- 
tween us on serious matters without damage to 
our shared interests. As Dr Sigur said in his 
Mansfield Centre address: ‘We may not always 
see eye to eye but we can always take the time to 
sit down and discuss our respective concerns and 
intentions.’ That is precisely what our two govern- 
ments have done on the issues | have mentioned. 

Where manageability of the alliance is 
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threatened is when one partner takes action which 
damages the fundamental interests of its alliance 
colleagues. This brings me to the most pressing 
issue between Australia and the U.S. at the 
moment: that is, the trade issue. It has to be said 
that agriculture is such a problem because there 
are no effective international rules governing this 
trade. Part of the reason is that the U.S. offered the 
world a choice in 1955: ‘Either you let us operate 
our agricultural policies outside GATT rules or we 
leave the GATT’. So there are people who would 
argue that the U.S. is not well placed to condemn 
the practices of the EEC and others which are so 
ruinous to so many countries. All the same, we do 
appreciate that Americans have to cope with 
massive stockpiles, a problem compounded by 
EEC dumping activities. The U.S. has a huge 
adverse balance of trade. Finally, we appreciate 
that the U.S. Administration and others in public 
life are aware of the destructive nature and effects 
of what the Congress seems intent on doing. 
That having been said, Australians still have the 
problem that their economy is threatened with 
terrible damage at the hands of our best friends. 
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The Australian economy is already undergoing a 
difficult phase of adjustment. It is an embittering 
experience to discover that major factors leading 
to our difficulties come from outside, not inside, 
Australia. Our mineral exports have not been 
helped by the slowdown in economic growth in 
the industrial countries in 1985 and 1986. Our 
energy exports have not been helped by the fail in 
the price of oil. Our exports of rural products have 
not been helped by the protection and subsidisa- 
tion practices of industrial countries. Some indust- 
rial countries have been enjoying improved terms 
of trade. Those primary-producer countries with 
whom they trade, Australia included, face the 
other side of this coin. The result is that the 
Australian economy is working three per cent 
harder to pay for the improved terms of trade with 
our customers. We have been adjusting to the 
changed circumstances. The Australian Govern- 
ment has demonstrated the necessity for tighter 
fiscal and wages policies, for firm monetary 
policies and for longer-term measures to enhance 
the competitiveness of Australian producers. Fore- 
ign investment policy has been liberalised and the 
financial sector substantially deregulated. Mea- 
sures have been put in train to promote a more 
outward-looking industrial structure. Because of 
these and other adjustment decisions, much 
progress has been made. The volume of exports of 
goods and services, for example, rose 14 per cent 
in the year to the March quarter of 1986. 
Corresponding import volumes rose less than one 
per cent and declined in the early months of 1986. 
But these successes are being nullified by the 
sharp deterioration in our terms of trade. And 
what rankles in Australia is the knowledge that 
major factors in this are deliberate trade-diverting 
production by the EEC, subsidisation of exports by 
the EEC and the Congress joining in this trade 
battle —- with the result that immense damage is 
threatened to all of us, practitioners and victims 
alike. 

Our farmers, who are successful practitioners of 
such great American virtues as entrepreneurial 
energy, cost-effectiveness, thrift and self-help 
have been dealt a particularly ferocious blow 
because Americans evidently have run away from 
these virtues, So it is not surprising if these farmers 
are wondering what the point is of this longstand- 
ing friendship. Our ability to sell our agricultural 
products has produced our ability to buy your 
aircraft with which we carry out our security 
commitments. Now our ability to buy your aircraft 
is being undermined by the unashamed protec- 
tionism of the Farm Bill. A few weeks ago, 
Secretary of State George Shultz told Prime 
Minister Lange that New Zealand would remain a 
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friend but not an ally. Now the Congress is telling 
Australia that it is an ally but not a friend. It will 
take the Congress a long time to live this down in 
Australia. 

Economic change has political implications: 
political change has economic implications: the 
implications are least manageable when the 
change is most radical. This law of the seamless 
web of reality may seem the most trite axiom. It is 
in fact crucial whether applied to a whole region 
such as Latin America or to within a polity such as 
Australia. As Secretary of State Shultz told the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs in February: 
‘The trade practices of our allies and friends are 
particularly important to us. Economic growth is 
one of the free world’s greatest strengths. It is vital 
not only for our standard of living but also for our 
political co-operation and mutual defence.’ 

Those countries whose economies and rural 
communities are being damaged by American 
policies include many of America’s hemispheric 
neighbours. They include many of America’s 
closest friends; they include the most fragile 
democracies; they include nations who have 
beaten off insurgency and subversion through 
economic development now put under grave 
threat. For more than ten years, and with the 
obvious exception of events in Kampuchea, our 
region has been relatively stable, and well- 
disposed towards the West. This has been 
obviously to the immediate benefit of Australia, 
but has also been important to the United States. 
This generally benign strategic picture is under- 
going some change. The substantial Soviet pre- 
sence in Cam Ranh Bay and Da Nang, events in 
the Philippines, and increased Soviet interest and 
activities in the South West Pacific are obvious 
examples of this. Even more important are the 
strains created by the process of nation-building in 
developing countries of the region to cope with 
pressures which always come in the wake of 
decolonisation. The most important change, 
however, is that the strong economic performance 
which has underpinned stability in the region is 
under considerable strain. | 

In this changing environment, it is even more 
important that Australia should be active in 
contributing to regional stability, a stability which 
is important not only to Australia’s strategic needs, 
but also to the security interests of the United 
States. In regional terms we have wide-ranging 
military co-operation arrangements with countries 
of the region. We provide aid to assist in 
economic development: among many of the 
island States, our aid is quite crucial. We are 
active in our diplomacy, and in trying to build 
regional economic development. 
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But all this costs money. Our ability to contri- 
bute to regional stability at a time when it is facing 
new Challenges will be impaired by our economic 
difficulties, many of which stem from the blow to 
our import earnings inflicted by agricultural sub- 
sidies. So, what might stem to many members of 
your Congress, as just another economic expe- 
dient to cope with the short-term problem of 
agricultural surpluses, in fact ends up threatening 
not only Australia’s economic interests, but the 
security interests of us both. 


For Australia in particular, the issue is central, 
for the reasons | have given. The welfare of all 
Australians is at stake: it is as serious as that. The 
Australian Government's concern therefore is 
comprehensive. It will be reflected in our 
approach to all aspects of our international 
engagement. It would be disingenuous and illo- 
gical to expect that, where the economic actions 
of others undermine Australia’s interests so grave- 
ly, they will, nevertheless, have no effect on 
Australia’s attitudes. This is what | meant when | 
said earlier that we could well be on the threshold 
of a fourth stage in the relationship, every bit as 
significant as the change wrought by Curtin 45 
years ago. 


The shock just delivered to us and from such a 
source has already made Australians put the 
alliance on the weighing scales. We are a people 
with a set of coherent attitudes about the rela- 
tionship, accepted and cemented by a whole 
process of education and acculturation. The 
normal psychology applies. When the ideal fails 
to deliver or especially when it actually turns on 
those who believe in it that is the time that tt 
undergoes reconsideration or amendment or even 
rejection. What contribution to Australia’s secur- 
ity after all, can outweight the subversion of 
Australia’s economy? Who is going to persuade 
the Australian wheat farmer and all those depen- 
dent on him that the former is more important 
than the latter? These questions are being asked 
with some vigor in Australia today. 


The outrage of Australians at the Farm Bill and 
the Dole Amendment has been expressed across 
the spectrum. It has been expressed in quite 
radically different perceptions of the alliance and 
the value of the alliance. Let me read you, for 
example, some of the remarks about the Dole 
Amendment by Ralph Hunt, who is deputy leader 
of our most conservative political party. ‘There is a 
growing feeling of anger and bitterness develop- 
ing in our country at a level that | cannot 
remember before among conservative-voting and 
conservative-thinking people that have always 
been pro-American in the past,’ he said. He 
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thought the Dole Amendment would, among 
other things, ‘have a devastating effect upon 
Australia’s relationship with the U.S.’ If there were 
a grass roots swell of opinion against the U.S., he 
said, it might be very difficult to maintain co- 
operation with the U.S. in a Western alliance. And 
he reported what | myself have discovered in rural 
areas of Australia: that farmers are reacting to U.S. 
trade policies so furiously that they are demanding 
that the joint facilities be reviewed. A proposal 
that would be thought quite objectionable only 
recently by these conservative people. Their voice 
will be added to those who have never been 
convinced that the benefit of alliance has been 
worth the price. This is already the result in 
America’s close ally and friend of an action which 
Mr Shultz has called ridiculous and Dr Sigur 
disastrous. 

The U.S. Consul-General in Melbourne was 
discussing exactly this issue over lunch with our 
Prime Minister 50 years ago. His diaries record 
that Prime Minister Lyons discussed Australia’s 
options, including quotas on American imports 
into Australia, by no means ‘as a threat or in 
truculent tone but merely in the form of one who 
was reciting his problems out to me’. | make a 
similar point: | trust my remarks this evening will 
be taken in the spirit in which they are offered — 
as coming from a firm but independent ally. | was 
taken by a remark of Mr Shultz in his speech to the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York in June. 
He was speaking of the Philippines, a country of 
signal importance to both Australia and the U.S. 
and one which is being overwhelmed by the 
destructive effects of protectionism. He said: ‘At 
times, we hear differing views among some 
members of the Philippines Government about 
economic issues. We usually do hear debate, and 
occasionally dissonance, in democratic govern- 
ments; the sound you hear is the sound of 
democracy at work.’ 

The United States has been instrumental in 
developing an alliance which was born — not out 
of the fortunes of war or the demands of neocolo- 
nialism — but out of the need for coalescence 
among the genuinely democratic nations. We 
believe, with the U.S. and as strongly as the U.S., 
that alliance between likeminded but indepen- 
dent democracies is the kind most likely to survive 
and prosper. When its allies make a noise, 
therefore, even loudly critical noises — the U.S. 
will know that its experiment has been successful. 
What you hear — what you have heard this 
evening — is the sound of a democratic alliance at 
work. But, to work successfully, the democratic 
noise has to be heard: more so, if it is important it 
has to be heeded. 
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South Pacific Forum communique 


Text of the communique issued in Suva at the completion of the 17th South Pacific Forum on 11 


August: 


The 17th South Pacific Forum was held in Suva, Fiji, from 8-11 August 1986. The Forum was attended 
by Heads of Government of Cook Islands, federated States of Micronesia (as an observer), Fiji, Kiribati, 
Nauru, New Zealand, Niue, Solomon Islands, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Western Samoa, while Australia 
was represented by the Deputy Prime Minister, and Papua New Guinea and Tonga were represented by 
Foreign Ministers. The Prime Minister of Fiji, the Right Honourable Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, GCMG, 


KBE, KST}, chaired the meeting. 


2. The main issues discussed and on which the 
Forum made decisions were as follows: 


New Caledonia: 


3. The Forum reviewed developments affecting 
New Caledonia since its last meeting. 

4. The Forum reaffirmed its support for the 
peaceful transition to an independent New Cale- 
donia in accordance with the innate, active rights 
and aspirations of the indigenous people and in a 
manner which guaranteed the rights and interests 
of all inhabitants of this multiracial society. Heads 
of Government called on all parties to engage in 
constructive dialogue to bring about a peaceful 
and lasting resolution of New Caledonia’s present 
problems. To this end they welcomed the recent 
move by France to talk to individual Forum 
members, and expressed the hope that this should 
be undertaken. 

5. The Forum recalled its discussion of New 
Caledonia at its meeting in Rarotonga in August 
1985. It had there expressed the view that the 
course of action on which the then French 
Government was embarked had contained posi- 
tive elements which were appropriate in assisting 
the Territory in its evolution to independence. The 
Forum had expressed the hope that the Fabius 
Plan would be firmly and consistently pursued to 
its conclusion. 

6. The Forum noted that following the change 
of government in France in March 1986 there had 
been significant changes in France’s approach to 
the situation in New Caledonia. it noted in 
particular the statement made by M. Pons, the 
French Minister for Overseas Territories, in 
Noumea on 29 April which outlined the policy of 
the new Government. It noted that this had been 
reflected in an interim statute for New Caledonia 
and that further details of the longer-term statute 
were to be elaborated in consultation with the 
various parties involved in New Caledonia. 

7. In discussing these changes the Forum con- 
cluded that some of the key elements which had 
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led it to support the Fabius Plan were absent from 
the policy of the new French Government. While 
the Forum acknowledged that there were some 
positive aspects to the approach of the new 
French Government they did not, in its view, 
adequately recognise the aspirations of the Kanak 
people. In particular, it noted that whereas the 
previous government had appeared committed to 
a form of independence for New Caledonia the 
new Government appeared committed to New 
Caledonia remaining a territory of France. 

8. The Forum expressed disappointment that 
the hope it had expressed at its previous meeting 
that the positive elements of the Fabius Plan 
would be firmly and consistently pursued to its 
conclusion had not materialised. It concluded that 
the change in French policy towards New Caledo- 
nia over the previous year was a significant 
backward step. 

9. Recognising that the Territory was non-self- 
governing in terms of un-precedence and practice 
and bearing in mind the positive role which the 
UN has played in the decolonisation area includ- 
ing the South Pacific, the Forum decided to 
request the reinscription of New Caledonia on the 
United Nations list of non-self-governing territor- 
ies through the Committee on Decolonisation 
(Committee of Twenty-Four). New Caledonia’s 
inclusion on that list would ensure that the United 
Nations regularly reviewed the Territory’s prog- 
ress towards self-government and independence. 
Forum leaders noted that their decision to bring 
the question of New Caledonia before the United 
Nations reflected a consistently expressed desire 
to see New Caledonia move to independence by 
peaceful means. 

10. After full discussion Forum members 
agreed to act together in pursuing the objective of 
reinscription and to use their influence in the 
various international groupings to which they 
belong. The Forum requested Fiji, as Chairman of 
the Forum, and as the only Forum member that is 
a member of the Committee of Twenty-Four, to 
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- convey the Forum’s decision on reinscription to 
that Committee at its present session and to 
request the Committee to recommend reinscrip- 
tion to the General Assembly. The Forum re- 
quested Vanuatu, as the only Forum member 
which was also a member of the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM), similarly to convey the 
Forum's decision on reinscription to the Move- 
ment’s forthcoming meeting in Harare and to seek 
the Movement’s support to the Forum’s decision. 

11. The Forum noted that the French Govern- 
ment remained committed to an early plebiscite in 
New Caledonia. it concluded that if the results of 
that plebiscite ruled out the prospect of independ- 
ence, this was likely to exacerbate rather than 
resolve problems in the territory. It urged the 
French Government to give careful attention to 
the question of those eligible to vote, so that the 
result accurately reflected the aspirations of the 
Kanak and other people who had a long-term 
residence in and commitment to New Caledonia. 
It strongly urged that appropriate measures be 
introduced to protect the land rights of the 
indigenous people. 

12. Forum members reaffirmed their wish to 
build on earlier efforts to pursue dialogue with all 
parties involved in the New Caledonia question, 
including France. They noted that the period 
before reinscription was considered by the Gener- 
al Assembly offered opportunities for constructive 
dialogue with all parties concerned on this issue 
so that this course of action did not jeopardise or 
aggravate the political situation for the people of 
New Caledonia. 

13. The Forum thanked the Chairman of the 
ministerial group on New Caledonia for arranging 
the work of the standing committee of officials 
which had been established at Rarotonga, and for 
circulating its useful information papers to all 
Forum members. It extended the mandate of the 
standing committee and requested the committee, 
through the Chairman of the Forum, to keep 
Forum members advised of developments. affect- 
ing New Caledonia and of the progress of the 
reinscription initiative. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone: 
14. The Forum recalled that it had endorsed 


the text of the Treaty and opened it for signature 


on 6 August 1985 in Rarotonga. It was noted that 
ten Forum members had now signed the Treaty 
and four had already ratified it. The Forum was 
pleased with the favourable international reaction 
to the conclusion of the Treaty and looked 
forward to the Treaty coming into force in the near 
future when eight instruments of ratification had 
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been lodged. The Forum reiterated its view that 
the Treaty was a significant addition to the existing 
arms control and disarmament regime and would 
make an important contribution to protecting the 
region’s favourable security environment. 

15. The Forum finalised the protocols of the 
Treaty and agreed that they should be opened for 
signature when the Treaty came into force or on 1 
December 1986, whichever came first. It further 
agreed that if at any future time the Forum decided 
to amend the Treaty in ways that might affect the 
obligations of States that had signed the protocols 
the Forum would, at the appropriate time, consult 
with the States concerned. The Forum also agreed 
to the inclusion of a specific withdrawal clause to 
enable signatories to the protocols to withdraw in 
the event of any unforeseen circumstances arising 
which would jeopardise their national interests. 

16. The Forum agreed that the deeply-felt 
concerns and aspirations of all its members in 
regard to the acquisition, stationing and testing of 
nuclear weapons and the dumping at sea of 
nuclear waste were addressed in the Treaty of 
Rarotonga. It expressed the strong hope that the 
States eligible to sign the protocols would ack- 
nowledge these concerns and aspirations and 
adhere to the protocols when they were opened 
for signature. The Forum noted with pleasure that 
some States eligible to sign the protocols had 
already indicated that signature would receive 
prompt and favourable consideration. 


South Pacific Regional Environment 
Program (SPREP) 


17. The Forum reaffirmed its strong opposition 
to the dumping of all radioactive waste at sea and 
nuclear testing. The Forum examined progress on 
the negotiation of a SPREP convention and 
reaffirmed its commitment to early conclusion. 

18. The Forum directed officials, in addition to 
working for a total prohibition of dumping of 
radioactive waste, to deal with the question of 
testing in the SPREP convention as follows: 

(a) they should ensure that the conference made 
clear that the opposition of Forum countries to 
testing continues unchanged; 

(b) they should endeavour to negotiate general 
agreement, including the agreement from 
France, that the SPREP convention will pro- 
hibit environmental pollution from nuclear 
testing; 

(c) if (b) is not acceptable to all, officials should 
revert to pressing for a complete ban on testing 
as such. 

19. The Forum noted that once the convention 
was adopted and entered into force it would 
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complement Article 7 of the South Pacific Nuclear 
Free Zone (SPNFZ) Treaty which would prohibit 
sea dumping in areas not covered by the SPREP 
convention. 


Fisheries 


20. Recognising the vital importance of fisher- 
ies resources to the region, the Forum expressed 
its disappointment and concern that the multi- 
lateral fisheries treaty with the United States had 
not, as yet, been concluded despite the best efforts 
of Pacific island States. In this regard, the Forum 
called on the United States and the other parties to 
the negotiating to renew their efforts to reach 
agreement so that the treaty could be ratified and 
put in place as soon as possible. 


Petroleum: 


21. The Forum received and discussed the 
report of the regional petroleum meeting of 
Ministers and agreed that: 

@ the consolidation of the petroleum require- 
ments of Forum Island Countries (FIC) into a 
regional tender should not proceed at this time; 

@ the administration of the existing supply and 

pricing arrangements should be improved and 
strengthened; and 

è the South Pacific Bureau of Economic Co- 
operation (SPEC) should investigate other cost 
reduction opportunities. 

22. The Forum decided that SPEC should 
provide specialist assistance to governments to 
help improve and strengthen existing supply and 
pricing arrangements on an on-going basis. In 
arriving at this decision the Forum noted with 
appreciation the Australian offer to fund a work- 
shop on petroleum supply and marketing to assist 
the Forum island Countries in these essential 
areas. 


Shipping: 


23. The Forum decided to: 

@ establish a South Pacific Maritime Develop- 
ment Program (SPMDP) located within SPEC 
and utilising the resources of that organisation; 

è place the SPMDP under the direction of a 
management group consisting of representa- 
tives of all Forum member Governments; 

® appoint a program controller for the SPMDP 
funded from extra-biudgetary resources; and 

.@® endorse an initial work program for the 
SPMDP. 

24. In noting that additional funds would be 
required to implement this important new region- 
al program the Forum expressed its gratitude for 
the New Zealand offer of $NZ50 000 in the first 
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year and $NZ100 000 in the two following years 
to support the program controller position. 

25. The Forum noted with pleasure that the 
Pacific Forum Line had made a trading profit of 
approximately $U.S.1.6 million in 1985 and that 
there were favourable prospects of continuing 
profit in 1986. 


SPARTECA: 


26. The Forum received the report of the 
Chairman of the sixth Regional Committee on 
Trade (RCT) and noted the following: 

(ii) Over the past year, there has been significant 
progress with regard to access. Considerable 
liberalisation has been effected. 

(ii) A shift of emphasis will now take place 
whereby greater attention will be given to 
investment and increased production capa- 
bility. To give effect to this shift additional 
resources. would be required. 

(iii) Special provisions have been made by New 
Zealand for assisting the smaller FIC and for 
involving the private sector. 

(iv) While pursuing the opportunities available 
through SPARTECA, FIC, possibly with assist- 
ance from an independent consultant who 
would be required to consult member Gov- 
ernments closely, will give further considera- 
tion to the advantages of moving towards an 
ANZCER type of relationship. This would be 
considered again at the 1987 meeting of the 
RCT. 

(v) The sixth meeting of the RCT noted the 
request from FIC that Australia and New 
Zealand make provision for separate funds for 
smaller island countries’ assistance under 
Article IX of SPARTECA. 


Forum dialogue: 


27. The Forum strongly endorsed the efforts of 
the Director in developing the dialogue with 
Japan and others which was called for at the 
Rarotonga Forum. It noted the increasing signifi- 
cance of Japan in helping to meet the develop- 
ment requirements of the FIC’s and encouraged 
continuation of efforts to secure greater Japanese 
assistance particularly in the areas of telecom- 
munications, regional shipping and assistance to 
the smaller island countries’ development. 


Single regional organisation: 

28. The Forum decided that the issue of a 
single regional organisation should continue to be 
a matter for its attention as there was a need for 
some kind of rationalisation in the regional 
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organisations in the Pacific. The Forum consi- 
dered that appropriate further information was 
required to allow it to make decisions. The Forum 
mandated the committee of Foreign Ministers on a 
single regional organisation to proceed without 
delay with its work and report to the 18th Forum. 


Observer status: 


29. The Forum considered the question of 
observer status at its meetings and adopted the 
following guideline: 

‘A Pacific island Government on the verge of 

achieving self-government or independence 

may be eligible for observer status at the Forum 
subject to the approval of the Forum leaders.’ 

30. The Forum also directed the SPEC Commit- 
tee to develop modalities for interaction with 
other governments and organisations not eligible 
for observer status at the Forum. 


Television: 


31. The Forum considered a paper presented 
by New Zealand relating to a proposed regional 





A squatter settlement in the southern suburbs of Cape Town, In applying its policy of apartheid, the South African 
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television service. It agreed that this proposal 
should be further considered at the forthcoming 
special meeting to be held later this year. 


South Africa: 


32. The Forum received an oral report from 
Australia on the outcome of the recent Common- 
wealth Heads of Government Review Meeting on 
South Africa which was held in London on 4 
August. 

33. Members of the Forum expressed their 
deep concern at the deteriorating situation in 
South Africa and their dismay that the South 
African Government has shown no willingness to 
undertake fundamental reforms or to initiate 
genuine negotiations with Blacks about South 
Africa’s future. Members commended the efforts 
of the Commonwealth to find solutions to the 
problem in recent months, especially the work of 
the Eminent Persons Group (EPG). They acknow- 
ledged that the recent London meeting of seven 
Commonwealth leaders, had given a strong lead 
to the whole international community in its efforts 
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Government is demolishing such settlements and relocating the people in areas designated according to racial 


groups. (UN photo). 
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to put pressure on the South African Government 
and called on all countries, especially South 
Africa’s major trading partners, to implement the 
measures recommended by the Commonwealth. 


Micronesia: 


34. Forum Heads of Government, noting that 
the people of the federated States of Micronesia, 
the Marshall Islands, Palau and the Northern 
Marianas have exercised their right to self- 
determination in plebiscites observed by the 
United Nations, welcomed the resolution of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council of 28 May 
1986 which concluded that it is appropriate for 
the Trusteeship Agreement to be terminated. 
Representatives of the Micronesian people and all 
Forum member States of the United Nations had 
addressed the Trusteeship Council urging termina- 
tion of the Trusteeship Agreement, consistent with 
the freely expressed wishes of the people of the 
territory. 

35. The Forum called on governments and 
regional and other inter-governmental bodies to 
join South Pacific countries in welcoming this 
further important step forward in the continuing 





process of decolonisation and political develop- 
ment in the South Pacific region. 

36. The Forum urged prompt termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement over Micronesia, in 
accordance with the resolution of the Trusteeship 
Council of 28 May. 

37. The Forum Heads of Government noted 
the interest and desire of the federated States of 
Micronesia and Marshall Islands to become mem- 
bers of the Forum, recognising that this would 
assist these States in playing an active and positive 
role in the affairs of the region; and more widely 
Forum members have valued the participation of 
the federated States of Micronesia for several years 
as an observer member of the Forum and will 
welcome its attainment of full membership in 
1987 along with the Marshall Islands which has 
also expressed a desire for Forum membership. 

38. The Forum welcomed and approved the 
application of Marshall Islands for full mem- 
bership of the Forum Fisheries Agency (FFA). 


18th Forum: 


39. The Forum welcomed with pleasure the 
offer of Western Samoa to host the 18th Forum in 
1987. 
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The Leader of the Indian delegation, Mr Manmohan Singh, Joint Secretary, Department of Culture, and the Leader of 
the Australian delegation, Mr Max Loveday, M.B.E., Head, Information and Cultural Relations Branch, Department of 
Foreign Affairs, at the opening of the Australia-India Mixed Commission Meeting to review cultural relations between 
the two countries, held in Canberra, on 18 August. Pictured with Mr Singh are: Mrs Kanwal Commar, First Secretary, 
High Commission of India and Mr Vijay Kain, Deputy Secretary, Department of Culture, New Delhi. See also news 
release on page 747 of this issue of AFAR. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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International agricultural trading system 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the Ministerial Meeting of Fair Traders in 
Agriculture in Cairns on 25 August: 


| extend to you my warmest welcome to Australia and to this historic Meeting of Agricultural Fair 
Traders. | hope the venue here at Cairns will provide for you a congenial atmosphere for your 
discussions of a vitally important agenda for all our countries. | think it is no understatement to say that 
the GATT Ministerial Meeting at Punta Del Este in September to consider the launch of a new round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) will be the main and probably only opportunity over the next 
decade for setting in place multilateral mechanisms to restore some sanity in the international 
agricultural trading system. It, therefore, gives me special pleasure to welcome to Cairns Minister 
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iglesias who will be chairing the Ministerial Meeting in Punta Del Este. 


| have discussed agricultural trading problems 
briefly with Mr Iglesias in Canberra. | was both 
impressed and heartened by his keen appreciation 
— as former Executive Secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and now as Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister in an efficient agricultural 
exporting country —- of the fundamental import- 
ance of seeking remedies to the agricultural trade 
crisis through the new MTN round. 

We might ask what it is that characterises the 
position of all countries assembled here. It is no 
more nor less than their determination to seek for 
the exports of their agricultural industries the same 
regime of international trading rules as the majors 
have applied for decades to trade in industrial 
products. The task before this group of Fair 
Traders is to develop tactics for maximising its 
influence in putting an end to the economic 
madness now pervading world agricultural trade. 

The distortion of the world agricultural produc- 
tion and trading system has reached ludicrous 
proportions. Each year the European Community 
channels into agriculture in the order of $U.S.100 
billion in direct subsidies and consumer transfers. 
This massive subsidy to European farmers has 
induced them to produce much more than Europe 
itself can consume. The huge surpluses are being 
dumped onto world markets, with the aid of large 
export subsidies. Not only is this devastating 
farming communities in our countries, it is hurting 
the Europeans themselves. Because of the distor- 
tion of their domestic economies, and in particu- 
lar, because European consumers have to pay 
artificially high prices for their food, unemploy- 
ment levels are much higher and economic 
growth rates are lower than they otherwise would 
be. It is estimated that the Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP) has pushed up to one million people 
onto the unemployment queues in Europe. Now 
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the Americans are retaliating against the Euro- 
peans on a massive scale. 

American taxpayers are being called on to 
subsidise their farmers to the tune of $U.$.35 
billion a year. This does not include the transfers 
to farmers from American consumers which re- 
sults from their having to pay inflated prices for 
agricultural products; and like the Europeans, the 
Americans are heavily subsidising agricultural 
exports in order to run down their domestic 
agricultural surpluses. Efficient agricultural ex- 
porting countries are the innocent victims of this 
trans-Atlantic trade war. We are also being 
damaged by the subsidising and restrictive market 
access policies of other major Western industrial- 
ised countries. 

ANother recent casualty of that was has been 
U.S. integrity. In the past the U.S. has led the 
campaign to restrict benefits to the Soviet Union, 
so as to discourage the diversion of resources from 
peaceful into non-peaceful uses. The recent deci- 
sion to extend wheat subsidies to the Soviet Union 
flies in the face of this policy stance. 

The U.S.-led campaign against subsidising the 
Soviet Union has been founded on principles of 
protecting western ideals of liberty — liberty in 
markets as in the fundamental realm of politics. 
The United States has compromised those princi- 
ples for short-term political gain. Such are the 
terms on which this ridiculous agricultural trade 
war is being conducted. Among the fourteen 
nations represented here agriculture constitutes, 
on average, 14 per cent of our GDP and 50 per 
cent of our exports, Collectively we account for 
nearly one-quarter of world agricultural exports, 
and for the overwhelming majority of non-US. 
and non-EC food exports. 

it follows that we are especially vulnerable to 
the corruption of world agricultural markets by 
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agricultural subsidies and rising agricultural pro- 
tectionism, and suffer we have. 

Studies for the World Bank indicate that world- 
wide losses from distortions in grains, livestock 
and sugar markets have amounted to about 
$U.S.36 billion a year (in 1980 prices). The direct 
cost to farmers in developing countries has been 
about $U.S.28 billion a year. This has directly 
intensified the rural poverty and human misery in 
poor countries; but it has done more than this: it 
has seriously undermined the capacity of those 
countries to service their external debt, and, 
therefore, has ensured continuing poverty, con- 
tinuing misery, well into the future. 

Poor rice farmers in Thailand are being devas- 
tated by the U.S. dumping of surplus rice. 
Argentine grain farmers have faced price cuts of 
20 per cent. As many as one in five western 
Canadian wheat farmers may be forced out of 
business; and in Australia’s case, the CAP has 
been costing U.S. $1 billion a year in recent years. 
The United States Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP) will cost Australian wheat farmers alone well 
over $600 million in the coming year. 

Reform of world agricultural trade is a long 
haul. It is a process which requires a dedicated 
and concerted effort by all countries committed to 
the liberalisation of agricultural trade; and it is a 
process requiring a series of deliberate, carefully 
considered steps. This Cairns meeting is a further, 
and important, step in that process. It follows a 
series of earlier initiatives taken by countries 
within this group. 

At Australia’s instigation an approach to trade 
among countries of the Western Pacific region, 
based upon their common regional interests and 
aspirations, has been established. This group of 
countries has been meeting regularly over the past 
three years in preparation for the new round. The 
group met again just a few weeks ago in Manila. | 
can report an important strengthening of the sense 
of common purpose among those countries. 

A couple of months ago the major wheat 
exporters met in Vancouver. 

Uruguay has hosted a meeting of southern 
hemisphere exporters of temperate agriculture 
produce, and in July, Thailand hosted an impor- 
tant meeting of officials to consider remedies to 
the problems of world agricultural trade and to lay 
the foundations for this week’s meeting. 


There is significance and coherence in this 
pattern of consultation. It expresses the common 
appreciation among many different countries and 


agricultural trade; and it expresses their deter- 
mination to see the problem addressed by those 
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nations and blocs corrupting world agricultural 
trade. 


The Meeting of Fair Traders comes at the crucial 
stage between the completion of the preparatory 
work in Geneva last month and the GATT 
Ministerial Meeting next month. | am delighted 
and heartened by the attendance here at Cairns. 
You have come here as friends and | hope that our 
friendship will be broadened and strengthened 
over the next couple of days. 


In planning our next steps we need to consider 
what we might expect to get out of the meeting at 
Cairns and in particular, our specific objectives for 
Punta Del Este and beyond. There is no doubt that 
the effectiveness of the countries represented here 
will be maximised if we behave as a strong 
coalition of like-minded agricultural exporting 
countries. 

We know that agriculture has always been 
treated as a ‘special case’ in the GATT, with the 
result that the GATT rules an agricultural trade 
protectionism are far less effective than those for 
manufacturers. | believe that our group must work 
with determination and total commitment towards 
securing more effective GATT, rules for agricul- 
ture. To this end, we should seek at the Punta Del 
Este meeting a launch of a new MTN round giving 
high priority to agriculture. We should set our 
sights high for the prominence to be given to 
agriculture in the text of the ministerial declara- 
tion coming out of the meeting. 


The discussions | have had on this issue with 
world leaders, including President Reagan, Mr 
Nakasone, Mr Mulroney and President Alfonsin 
give me grounds for believing that we have some 
prospect of achieving our objectives for agricul- 
ture in the MTN round. But in order to enhance 
that prospect, to make it a reality, it is important 
that the group of Fair Traders gathered here adopt 
a strong, unified approach in the lead-up to and 
beyond the GATT ministerial meeting. 


The draft declaration negotiated by the major 
parties in Geneva (the so-called Swiss-Colombian 
Text) goes some way in addressing the problem of 
agriculture, but falls short of our higher aspira- 
tions. Moreover, we cannot rule out the possibility 
at Punta Del Este of pressure by some countries to 
dilute the text dealing with agriculture. 


The duration of the Punta Del Este meeting is 
quite short. It is, therefore, most important that in 
the few remaining weeks before that meeting, this 
group of Fair Traders seek to enlist the support of 
other countries in giving high priority to agricul- 
ture in the declaration and in subsequent negotia- 
tions. 
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The Ministerial Meeting of Fair Traders in Agriculture in Cairns on 25-27 August. Pictured (left to right) are: the 
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Co-ordinator, Special Advisory Group on Grains, Canada, Mr Harold Djarnason; the Canadian Minister of State, 
(Canadian Wheatboard), Mr Charles Mayer; the Australian Minister for Agriculture, Mr John Kerin, MP; the 
Australian Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP; the Argentine Secretary for Agriculture, Livestock and Fisheries, 
Mr Lucio Reca; and the President of the Argentine Grains Board, Mr Jorge Cort. (Promotion Australia photo). 


While we must work together for the lasting 
reform of world agricultural trade, we must also 
realise that a new round of MTN would take 
several years to conclude. It is, therefore, in our 
interests also to work towards shorter-term re- 
medies, while discussions are taking place in the 
GATT. There is scope for our countries to make 
forceful joint representations to the EC and the 
U.S. in particular, with a view to minimising the 
impact of their existing agricultural policies on 
non-subsidising exporters, and with the aim of 
achieving legislative changes to those policies. 

The simultaneous representations by some of us 
to the U.S. during their recent deliberations on the 
extension of the EEP is a good example of this. 
Our efforts were influential in the final decision to 
restrict the extension of the EEP. This meeting 
provides an opportunity for all our countries to 
prepare better for future similar contingencies in 
both the U.S. and the EC. 

There is no doubt that international agriculture 
is in crisis. But the most dispiriting, the most 
despairing, feature of this crisis is that it has not 
been caused by any lack of efficiency, dedication 
or sheer hard work by the men and women on the 
land in our countries. The tragedy of this crisis has 
been made all the more poignant by the enormous 
courage and commitment of our farmers in ever 
boosting their efficiency in the face of falling 
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world agricultural prices precipitated by the sub- 
sidisers. 

Our true hope and ultimately, our main chance 
of liberating global agricultural trade from the 
corruption of the subsidisers, is to bring home to 
them the fact that our interests in agricultural trade 
reform coincide totally with their own national 
interest. The price we, as efficient traders, pay for 
this corruption is at once stark and massive in its 
human dimensions. The price the subsidisers pay 
is no less massive, no less human, but it is far less 
obvious. The price for those countries is exacted 
not so much in rural poverty but in the unneces- 
sarily reduced living standards of city dwellers 
and in the joblessness of more than a million 
people. 

The group assembled here has a most formid- 
able and responsible task ahead of it. But | am 
confident that in time, by working together, we 
will be able to achieve our common goal. 

Finally, | would like to take this opportunity to 
thank my Trade Minister, John Dawkins, for taking 
the initiative to convene this meeting. Its timing is 
impeccable. John Dawkins and John Kerin have 
been untiring in their pursuit of agriculture trade 
reform. You will be hearing from them tomorrow 
morning as they present in more detail Australia’s 
thoughts on tactics and objectives for the Septem- 
ber meeting and for the new round. 
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United Nations: change and reform 


Speech by Mr Charles Mott, Assistant Secretary, International Organisations and Humanitarian 
Affairs Branch, Department of Foreign Affairs, to Monash University on 7 August 1986, and to the 
United Nations Association of Australia (Victoria Branch) on 8 August 1986: 


At the General Assembly last year 21 countries which together pay 80 per cent of the $800 million 
United Nations budget did not support the budget in voting. This year the Organisation came within a 
whisker of running out of money and the Assembly had to convene especially to reduce the budget and 
preserve solvency; and a high-level group of Government experts was set up to recommend long-term 
reforms of the United Nations. Taken together these facts show an organisation in crisis — an 
Organisation in difficult financial straits, one in which there is no political consensus on what it should 


do, and how. 


This means that the system of multilateralism, 
built up since World War Il, and in which the 
international community has made a big invest- 
ment, is itself in crisis. As a result we face a new 
problem of foreign policy — and one that could 
have profound implications for all countries, not 
least for Australia. The immediate cause of the 
financial emergency of 1986 was a large drop in 
financial support by the United States, which pays 
a quarter of the budget and is by far the largest 
contributor. 


But it would be a mistake to blame the United 
States entirely for the problems of the United 
Nations, although its conduct is contrary to its 
delegations under the Charter. There are other 
factors which are more important in bringing the 
Organisation close to bankruptcy. The United 
Nations is an Organisation of sovereign States, a 
mosaic of interests, alliances, cultures and atti- 
tudes. It has grown up in a rather haphazard 
manner over the past 40 years. It faces an 
uncertain middle age, and unless something is 
done to correct the situation a fading future. 


What the United Nations does is decided by the 
votes of member States. The results of these votes 
are reflected in programs and staffing levels, 
which make up the budget — some $1600 million 
for the biennium 1986-87. We have noted that 21 
countries which pay four-fifths of the budget did 
not support the budget last year; that is, they 
presumably did not agree that the United Nations 
priorities were right or that it gave them value for 
money. Australia pays 1.66 per cent of the budget 
and is the tenth largest contributor — a position of 
some weight in the scales. Unusually among 
Western (and Eastern) countries we supported the 
budget last year, as we have always done in the 
past, but it was a close run thing. We might have 
abstained. 
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At the other end of the line, some 80 member 
States each pay the minimum assessed contribu- 
tion of 0.01 per cent of the budget, that is a total of 
0.8 per cent between them, $65 000 each a year. 
As each member State has one equal vote on the 
budget, it is readily apparent that there is little 
incentive for the majority of members to exercise 
restraint and responsibility in deciding the size of 
the budget and new programs, or in cutting out 
redundant unnecessary activities. That is one 
reason why the budget has grown so rapidly and 
United Nations staffing levels have expanded so 
greatly over the years. 


The financial problems of 1986 have their 
origins in fundamental changes that have been 
occurring in the United Nations, and in the worid 
outside, for some time. The membership of the 
UN is divided in its attitudes towards these 
changes. Many member States have been delin- 
quent in their responsibilities towards the Orga- 
nisation. They have adopted a rather casual 
approach towards their duties under the charter — 
invoking the charter when this suited them; 
ignoring it when that suited them. Thus, today, we 
find many articles of the Charter set aside by States 
great and small, or reinterpreted in a manner that 
would support or condone particular behaviour. 
Quite a few States side step their obligations to 
pay their dues to the Organisation. They pay them 
late, or they do not pay them at all, or they do not 
pay parts of them because they do not like the 
programs they represent. 


At 1 January 1986, accumulated arrears in 
payments to the regular budget constituted $242 
million — more than a quarter million of a year’s 
funds; and arrears to payments for UN peacekeep- 
ing, for which the Soviet Union and its friends are 
overwhelmingly responsible, totalled a further 
$215 million, which itself represents a separate 
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problem of major dimensions. More than 40 
countries {a quarter of the membership) were 
behind in their payments to the budget — some of 
them for large amounts. Major debtors were South 
Africa, Ukraine, Poland, GDR, Romania, Iran, 
israel and Yuguslavia. Argentina and Brazil paid 
off large debts during the year. 


This was the background situation when the 
rising dissatisfaction in the United States with the 
United Nations led to the passage of three pieces 
of legislation that are causing major American 
withholdings from the budget: 

è first the Kassebaum Amendment to the State 
Department Appropriation Bill | 
—— making a unilateral cut in the United States 

contribution from 25 per cent to 20 per cent 
this year, which could cost $45 million this 
year and continue in future years. 


è second the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act 
~ making across the board cuts in budgetary 
appropriations, to achieve a balanced 
budget in 1991, which could mean a 
shortfall in contributions to the budget of 
$34 million this year continuing in future 
years. 


@ third the Sundquist Amendment 
~~ Will require withholding of the United 
States contribution covering the part of the 
salaries of Soviet employees that they pay to 
the Soviet Government. 

The withholding this year by the United States 
could amount to an additional $80 million — a 
major blow to the United Nations. If action had 
not been taken, the UN would have been out of 
money, would not have been able to pay its bills, 
by the latter part of the year. 

lf | run short of money several courses are open 
to me: 

@ | can try to earn more; 
@ | can borrow; 
@ or | can cut costs. 

One thing is clear, echoing Mr Micawber: if | 
continue to spend more than | earn, my future will 
be pretty bad. Ultimately, the United Nations is in 
the same position. 


The United Nations, however, is not able to 
borrow money, the membership has shown a 
clear inclination to refuse permission for that 
course, Some members are still today paying off 
one venture into borrowing — the bonds issued to 
finance the peacekeeping force in the Congo, to 
which France and the USSR refused contributions, 
leading to the financial crisis of 1965. For the 
United Nations the only practical options are to 
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earn more money or cut costs. It has sought to do 
both, with partial success. 


The Secretary-General called the General 
Assembly to meet last April in an effort to resolve 
the crisis. He proposed a series of cost-cutting 
measures -— things like reductions in travel, 
overtime, documentation and publications, sus- 
pension of promotions and representation allo- 
wance, deferment of projects, cutting back confer- 
ences and so on. 


He also appealed to States to pay their arrears 
@ {2 countries responded, generating $67 mil- 

lion. 

and for voluntary contributions 


@ the Soviet Union undertook to contribute $10 
million. 

This package of measures has averted immedi- 
ate bankruptcy, and will permit the Organisation 
to continue for the time being. But the situation ts 
still serious — at 30 June 1986, arrears for 1985 
and earlier years totalled $90 million, and the 
unpaid amount of bills for 1986 itself was $370 
milion. Thus the total debt, aside from 
peacekeeping, was $460 million. This means that 
although a welcome start has been made, the 
Organisation is still in trouble and further 
emergency measures will be necessary later this 
year and next year until the underlying adminis- 
trative, budgetary and political problems have 
been brought closer to solution. 

What are the causes of the problem, and what 
can be done to resolve them? Essentially the 
problem is that the United Nations is doing, or 
being asked to do, too many things; and it is not 
doing enough of them well enough. 

One can identify a number of issues that give 
rise to concern: 

è The major donors including Australia are in- 
creasingly disinclined to fund increases in the 
budget in hard times; 

è There is insufficient priority setting — and 
instead a scattering of activities; 

@ There is insufficient program evaluation; 

è Many programs are outdated, of marginal utility 
or ineffective; 

è Staff costs (salaries and pensions) have in- 
creased out of proportion to emoluments in 
national governments; 

@ There are too many ineffective staff and too 
many with too little to do; 

@ in short there is a sense of an Organisation 
growing apart from the world it exists to serve. 
| take it as axiomatic that the international 

community wishes to have a more effective 
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United Nations, that it is in our collective interest 
to work for that. It is certainly Australia’s view that 
this is so. 


In that case there are weighty responsibilities 
both for the member States and for the staff of the 
Organisation, and particularly for the Secretary- 
General. An improvement in the functioning of 
the world Organisation would follow an improve- 
ment in the conduct of States towards one 
another. If States were willing to order their 
behaviour more in terms of the Charter, if they 
were willing to pay their contributions in full and 
on time, and to set clearer priorities, we would see 
a lift in the performance of the United Nations. 


The United Nations itself, which means the 
members and the Organisation, has begun a 
process of taking stock; it did so this year. The 
resumed General Assembly took small steps 
towards necessary administrative and budgetary 
reform. The Group of 18 governmental experts, 
which | mentioned at the beginning of my speech, 
is preparing its report and its recommendations to 
the General Assembly. None should doubt the 
importance of the Group’s work. Its tasks are to 
suggest how a greater degree of agreement can be 
reached between the major donors and the 
membership at large on the level and content of 
the budget, to recommend means of setting 
agreed priorities in the United Nations’ work and 
of evaluating progress in meeting priorities, and of 
proposing necessary changes in the Secretariat 
and working methods. 


Let none also doubt the difficulty of the tasks on 
which the group is engaged. It is one thing to say 
what is wrong with the UN; it is another thing to 
agree on ways of overcoming the problems; and it 
is entirely another thing again to get member 
States, the Secretary-General and the Secretariat 
to take the necessary action. 


Australia is not a member of the Group, but it 
gives full support to the Group's work, and it will 
participate actively and energetically in the con- 
sideration of the Group’s report in the General 
Assembly this year. What happens in the Assem- 
bly may have a crucial influence on the future of 
the Organisation. | mentioned that the Secretary- 
General and the Secretariat have a particular 
responsibility for the future of the United Nations. 
It cannot be argued that they are passive onlook- 
ers and that it is for member States to resolve 
among themselves to take the required action. 
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The officials of the Secretariat must be part of 
the overall effort and the Secretary-General 
should offer leadership. He did so in calling the 
General Assembly together this year, and in 
making proposals for cuts in the budget. He will 
need to do more in the months ahead, for the 
work of rebuilding political consensus has scarce- 
ly begun. | conclude with some words about 
Australia’s position. We are a foundation member 
of the United Nations — a member of 40 years 
standing. We are members also of the main 
United Nations programs, of the specialised agen- 
cies, of many of the governing bodies, of some of 
the main functional Commissions (Human Rights, 
Women and Narcotics) and currently of the 
Security Council. We have given the United 
Nations unstinting political and financial support 
down the years. 


We recognise today that the United Nations 
faces large problems; we are critical of its 
performance. But we do not believe that the 
answer to the difficulties is to walk away. We will 
speak up, frankly and openly, and will co-operate 
actively in seeking the right answers. We do not 
expect that others will always agree with us, nor 
that we will always agree with them. But, we will 
pursue our points of view forthrightly, 


For a country situated as Australia is, the United 
Nations is important. It is a medium, sometimes 
the only medium, for international co-operation in 
achieving many worthy goals for humanity. It 
cannot go on as it is, but it would be a tragedy if 
the growing mood of disillusionment in some 
countries were ultimately to prevail and if as a 
result, countries were to use the United Nations 
less and less for their international business. If that 
were to happen, and some believe it is happening 
the United Nations would not automatically cease 
to exist, but it would decline in the priorities of 
States to a point where it would count for little. 
The losers from such a process would not be the 
big powers, but the smaller countries — and 
indeed, Australia. 


To solve the problems of the Organisation, it is 
not enough to avert our eyes and let things go on 
as they have been doing. We have to get together 
as States to do something about it that will involve 
resolute actions which may be unpalatable to 
some, but there is no other way. | suggest that the 
smaller countries, Australia among them, have a 
responsibility to take a lead. 
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Dibb Review: role of the Reserve Forces 


Speech by the Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, to the Reserve Forces 


annual conference, in Sydney, on 28 August: 


The implications of the Dibb Review for the Reserve Forces, particularly the Army Reserve will be the 
basis of my address to your national conference this morning. | 

Major General Clunies-Ross will shortly give you a detailed rundown of the specific provisions of the 
Dibb Review that affect the Reserves. He will, | am sure, point out their consistency, in general, with 


initiatives already underway in the Services. 


| would like to start with a broader theme and 
look at the fundamental change in our conception 
of the role of the Reserves, reflected in such 
measures in recent years as integration and 
affiliation in the Army of Regular and Reserve 
Units, creation of regional surveillance units in 
remote areas, and proposals for greater involve- 
ment of Reserves in a range of tasks including 
northern defence, mine countermeasures, and the 
preservation of operational skills in tank warfare 
and artillery. 


Fifty years ago the perceived role of the 
Reserves was somewhat narrower than their 
emerging role today. As John Curtin told Parlia- 
ment in 1936 — ‘our militia, that is our citizen 
field army, is the nucleus of a war organization 
capable of expansion’. The Reserves were seen, 
essentially, as the basis for countering the threat of 
invasion should that arise. It is only in the last 
decade and a half that the utility of Reserve Forces 
‘in a wider role has been made clear. This 
development is of course bound up with the 
notion of defence self-reliance for Australia. 


Since the early 1970s it has become increasing- 
ly apparent that while our ally the United States 
would be involved should Australia be threatened 
by a major power from outside the region, there 
are some regional possibilities of threat, which 
could be very challenging, that we would be 
expected to handle on our own. The problems 
involved in providing a comprehensive defence of 
the vast expanse of Australian territory are con- 
siderable for a nation with a relatively small 
population and limited resources. 


Paul Dibb in his Review identifies an area of 
direct military interest where we must be able to 
meet all credible levels of threat. This area 
constitutes one-tenth of the earth’s surface. As Mr 
Dibb says, this ‘is a formidable task for a nation of 
less than 16 million and it should not be taken 
lightly’. 

i think that it is fair to say that only in the last 
few years has a definite overall approach emerged 
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that will allow this task to be tackled in a planned 
and efficient manner. 

The Dibb Review is the culmination of years of 
thinking on self-reliance, and it is a significant step 
forward because it draws together all this thinking 
and proposes a clear and definite way ahead for 
Australian defence. As the Sydney Morning 
Herald said in its lead editorial when Mr Beazley 
presented the Dibb Review to Parliament, ‘The 
Dibb Review has provided a rational appreciation 
of Australia’s strategic situation, and a Defence 
Force structure that is effective and within our 
means’. 

The Herald went on to say, ‘it is extraordinary 
that neither has emerged from the defence depart- 
ment or the services before this’. That a Defence 
Force structure strictly based on the requirements 
of our geo-strategic environment had not been 
settled on was, | think, mainly the result of 
differing perceptions within the Defence Orga- 
nisation on the type of equipment most appropri- 
ate for the Australian Defence Force (ADF). 
However, in contrast to the at times very bitter 
debates on capital equipment purchases, there 
has been much more general acceptance of the 
place of the reserves within the concept of 
defence self-reliance. This has meant that the 
Dibb Review recommendations concerning the 
Reserves essentially build upon measures already 
implemented or initiated within the services. 

The general agreement on the role of the 
Reserves in an era of self-reliance comes, | think, 
from an appreciation of the need to draw on all 
the resources available in the community if we are 
to provide effectively for our own defence. This 
means, for example, co-ordination of defence and 
civilian resources in transport, telecommunica- 
tions, and engineering, and encouragement of 
civilian industries relevant to the defence effort. It 
also means a greater role for the Defence Force 
Reserves, not just as a base for expansion, but in 
the more immediate defence tasks this nation 
faces. | spoke above of the development of a force 
structure directly related to our geo-strategic 
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environment, and I think it is important to relate 
the prospective role of the reserves to strategic 
necessity also. 

The basic aim of the Dibb Review was to 
develop a force structure suitable for Australian 
Defence and quantifiable vis a vis regional 
capabilities. No country in our region has the 
substantial amphibious capability needed to 
mount a major invasion of Australia. Furthermore 
there is no indication of any intention to acquire 
such a capability. 

With a wide and comprehensive variety of 
intelligence available to us, the development of 
such a capability could not be embarked upon in 
secret. ft is the cold, hardnosed assessment of 
strategic planners that it would take at least eight 
to 10 years and massive external support for any 
regional country to develop the capacity to 
threaten us with major assault. 

At the same time, however, there are lesser 
possibilities of threat that could arise with much 
less warning which may not threaten the existence 
of the nation but which could be very difficult and 
costly to counter. Therefore, while the Reserves 
will continue to be an expansion base for a force 
designed to meet major threats, they will also be a 
major part of our capability to counter the more 
credible yet demanding lower level threats. 

This is essentially the approach adopted by the 
Dibb Review, and what it implies for the future of 
the Reserves, and in particular the Army Reserve, 
is their rejuvenation as a challenging and exciting 
career directly involved in meeting Australia’s real 
and immediate defence needs. 


For the Navy, the Dibb Review proposes a 
significant role in mine countermeasures for 
Reserve Forces. 

In identifying credible low level threats which 
could occur with minimum warning, Paul Dibb 
assessed the absence of substantial mine coun- 
termeasure capabilities as one of our most serious 
weaknesses. This is not an uncommon position in 
western navies despite considerable evidence 
from contemporary conflicts that mining is a low 
cost option available to a belligerent power. We 
are especially vulnerable with our heavy depend- 
ence on shipping for internal movements of 
Australian goods and our large number of ports 
through which high value cargoes are exported. A 
role for Reserves in this activity establishes them at 
the centre of a critical area of our Defence 
capability. - 

We will soon possess new minehunting cata- 
marans, produced here in Australia, which will 
give us some ability to detect and destroy a variety 
of complex mines. However, we are currently 
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without the most necessary complementary capa- 
bility of the minesweeper, and we have a priority 
need to fill this hole in our defence. Paul Dibb 
recommends our minimum capability should be 
the ability to clear mines in three dispersed areas 
simultaneously. The permanent Naval Forces 
should be the core of our minesweeping force, but 
Naval Reservists will be a most essential supple- 
ment, most particularly because of their ability to 
provide local knowledge. Local knowledge of sea 
bed conditions, tidal variations and currents is 
highly desirable for effective mine countermea- 
sure operations, and it will be local fishermen, tug 
operators and so forth who will be looked to to 
provide this knowledge. 

The role of the Naval Reserve is currently being 
reviewed by the Navy, and | expect that review to 
recommend a much greater role for Reservists in 
the more likely tasks Navy may face in the future. 
The Naval review is an example of the thought the 
Services are now giving to total defence, i.e. the 
best way to use all available resources for defence 
tasks. It includes such necessary studies as an 
examination of the capacity of the civilian mari- 
time infrastructure to participate in Reserve activi- 
ties. 

| think the future also holds most challenging 
prospects for the Army Reserve. A role of real 
responsibility in defence of the North, a major part 
in maintaining expansion capabilities in tank 
warfare and artillery, and continued emphasis on 
integration and affiliation of reserve and regular 
units to enable mutual exchange of skills and 
knowledge —- the future shape of the Army 
Reserve will | believe give its members an abiding 
sense of purpose. 

For the Army Reserve, Paul Dibb identifies a 
much larger and more responsible role in his 
general theme of preparing the defence force for 
the most credible threats this country could face, 
which he believes are most likely to be located in 
the remote north or north-west of Australia. The 
Review sees the Reserves as having a critical role 
in the early assumption of the protection of key 
areas, releasing regular units to conduct more 
offensive operations. Such key areas would in- 
clude protection of the Darwin-Tindal region, and 
the Learmonth, Derby, and Cape York airfields. 
According to the Dibb Review this priority task 
requires a minimum core of six battalions in the 
Reserves. 

Other key centres in the North, such as the 
Pilbara, Broome, Wyndham-Kununurra and 
Arnhemland could require a further four Reserve 
battalions for security tasks alone. 

The Dibb Review states that specific regional 
wartime tasks should be identified and allocated 
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to particular reserve units for their peacetime 
training. This would greatly facilitate their effec- 
tive use in time of war and, as an important bonus, 
give them an ensuing sense of purpose which 
would do much to foster morale. Mr Dibb 
envisages that individual Reserve units in southern 
States should be allocated specific towns and 
installations in the north which they would be 
deployed to defend in an emergency. 

Reserve units would deploy to exercise regular- 
ly in their allocated area of responsibility, giving 
them greater familiarity with their wartime tasks, 
and greatly increasing their own perception of 
their vital role in Australia’s defence. The Dibb 
Review also proposes that the Army Reserve 
should take over from the regulars some of the 
heavier weapons — including tanks and artillery. 
This would again entrust the reserves with a vital 
and exciting role. 

The Review recommends that integration of 
Regular and Reserve units should continue where 
appropriate. Integrated units assist in providing an 
effective expansion base by reducing the time 
needed to bring the Reserve component of such 
units to operational readiness. Where integration 
is not practicable, the review states that affiliation 
should be considered. Affiliation allows for regu- 
lar units to provide training and administrative 
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support to proximate Reserve units, to the mutual 
benefit of both. The majority of affiliated units 
could be trained to take over area security tasks 
from Regular units initially deployed in response 
to a threat, or to contribute to the expansion 
process. 

In recent years increasing emphasis has been 
given to regional surveillance units in the North 
and North-West with a substantial reserve ele- 
ment. Access to local knowledge and skills in 
remote areas of Australia could well prove vital for 
the early detection and countering of a military 
threat. The Dibb Review recognises that the 
establishment of regional surveillance forces such 
as Norforce, the Pilbara regiment and the far 
North Queensland regiment was an important 
initiative. The review encourages their further 
development, including the acquisition of special- 
ised equipment for mobility and surveillance. 

The identification of exciting and challenging 
new roles for the Army Reserve will help over- 
come in a most material way what has been a 
repeated and well publicised difficulty in recruit- 
ment for the Army Reserve. The increased sense of 
purpose these new roles will engender in the 
Army Reserve, along with proposed legislation to 
enable call out of defence force reserves at an 
early stage in any conflict — and | will expand on 
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this later — will, | believe, remove the need to 
spend millions of dollars on glamorous advertising 
simply to keep Army Reserve numbers at a viable 
level. It will also help us keep dedicated partici- 
pants actively involved in a more stimulating and 
interesting Reserve. 


Turning the Air Force Reserve, Paul Dibb 
recommends encouraging commercial pilots to 
augment the air transport force, particularly the 
707 and C130 fleets. He makes the valid point 
that junior pilots who get only limited flying 
opportunities with commercial airlines may re- 
gard such prospects very favourably. The Dibb 
Review also recommends recruitment into the Air 
Force Reserve of additional maintenance person- 
nel to provide sufficient back up should higher 
rates of flying be required from the RAAF. 


Airfield security is another area which the Dibb 
Review identified as an appropriate task where Air 
Force reserves could provide additional resources 
in time of threat. Reservists recruited for this role 
could come from the area in which they would be 
employed, such as Tindal and Learmonth — 
allowing them to train locally and to meet 
possible commitments at very short notice. 


| would like to return to one specific recom- 
mendation of the Dibb Review, which the Minis- 
ter for Defence has endorsed already and will take 
to government; that would | believe have a most 
positive effect on the morale of the Defence Force 
Reserves. | refer to the proposal to amend the 
Defence Act to allow for limited call out of 
Reserve Forces in situations short of a declared 
defence emergency. Section 50A of the Defence 
Act currently provides for the call out by proc- 
lamation of any element of the Reserves for 
continuous service ‘in time of war or in time of 
Defence emergency.’ 


As Paul Dibb says, | think it is clear that in low 
level contingencies governments would be under- 
standably reluctant to take the seemingly escala- 
tory if not reactive step of declaring a defence 
emergency. Yet it is precisely during a period of 
tension potentially leading to low level conflict 
that some elements of the Reserve Forces would 
be most likely required. 


Strategic guidance suggests that as strategic 
circumstances deteriorate, surveillance activity 
should be increased, logistic infrastructure to 
support deployments upgraded, and some pre- 
emptive deployments could occur. Security op- 
erations over the north and north-west of Australia 
may be required. Naval Reservists would fill 
restricted billets in ships and establishments. 
Naval control of shipping, port defence and mine 
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countermeasures (MCM) Forces would need en- 
hancement. The army Reserve's regional surveill- 
ance forces, medical, engineer, movements. and 
communications units all play a vital role in the 
preparatory stages of force deployment; and Air 
Force activities could require reservists to support 
increased rates of effort in strategic air lift, 
maritime surveillance, air defence and base 
security. 

if the value of the Reserve Forces is to be 
exploited fully in providing an effective defence 
capability for Australia, then there is a clear case 
for legislative provision permitting limited call-out 
of Reserves short of the declaration of a defence 
emergency. If the concept of a ‘total force’ is to 
have any meaning, and if integration is to be 
effective, the defence force must be able to plan 
on the employment of any component of the 
force, including the Reserves, in situations which 
fall short of a declared emergency. 

A call out provision along these lines would be 
seen by reservists to be directly related to their 
national role in our defence. Along with the 
assumption of more relevant and immediate tasks, 
it would provide the Reserves with a real sense of 
purpose, a lack of which has led to problems of 
organisation, recruitment, and training. The 
Minister for Defence intends recommending to 
government the introduction of legislation in the 
near future giving effect to the call out proposal. 
This will do much to increase the value and 
flexibility of the Reserves as an integral part of the 
ADF. Naturally the legislation will contain the 
appropriate safeguards and will continue to ex- 
clude call out of reservists in relation to industrial 
disputes. 

Finally | would like to refer to two initiatives 
announced in last week's Budget which recognise 
the significant role of the Reserve in meeting the 
Defence challenges before us. 

The first is the decision to restore the tax free 
incentive on Reserve earnings which was re- 
moved in the 1983-84 budget. | must admit that 
the original decision to tax Reserve pay was not 
the most popular of the government's decisions 
and ultimately, because of the need for com- 
pensatory allowances, did not result in any great 
saving in revenue. The tax exemption will, there- 
fore, be reinstated, effective from January 1987. 
This will coincide with cessation of the Reserve 
allowance. 

The second initiative announced in the Budget 
was an increase in Army Reserve training days 
from 900 000 last year to 942 000. The new tasks 
for Reserves necessitate an increased training 
effort. The Government is concerned to increase 
the overall competency of our Reserve Forces and 
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specifically, to increase the percentage of Reserve 
members with training obligations. 

Combined with the Government's endorsement 
of recommendations to amend call-out legisla- 
tion, these initiatives should substantially increase 
morale in the Reserve Forces. 

Together with the use of the Reserve in a variety 
of more challenging roles, | think there is clear 
potential for a significant reduction in problems of 
retention and recruitment. 

To conclude | wish to say a few words on the 
role of the Committee for Employer Support for 
Reserve Forces (CESRF) as | see it. As the doctrine 
of defence self-reliance become more established, 
and as we structure and position our forces for the 
direct defence of Australian territory and 
approaches, the Australian community will, | 
believe, become more involved in our security 
arrangements and will be increasingly drawn 
upon to contribute to our Defence effort. 

| pay tribute to the magnificent job the CESRF 
has already done, without any financial reward for 
its members. As the conduit between the Defence 
organisation and the community, the CESRF must 
continue its efforts to gain recognition of our 
defence needs throughout industry, business, and 
the professions. At a time when we face significant 
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economic challenges this is not an easy task, and 
may become less so. However, at a stage in our 
defence planning when we have recognised the 
need to draw on the total resources available to us 
in the community, an increasing level of co- 
operation from the non-defence sector is vital. 

The effective utilisation of current and potential 
Reserve skills is central to the proper implementa- 
tion of the Dibb Review. The Government will 
soon bring down a white paper on defence that 
will endorse the basic Dibb approach and will, | 
am sure, endorse also the new and, | think it is fair 
to say, exciting role for the Reserve that has been 
developing in recent years. 

The community must be willing to back up the 
Government's belief in a greater defence role for 
Reserves by providing the necessary manpower 
and co-operation. 

It is the task of the CESRF to make potential 
members and their employees aware of the new 
direction in defence policy and the central role 
that Reserves will have. | am sure that you are 
more than eager to do so and | am confident that 
through our combined efforts we will develop the 
reserve as a challenging occupation of real and 
immediate relevance to Australia’s priority de- 
fence needs. 
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“AUSTRALIAN. CULTURAL PROMOTION IN JAPAN 


Australian cultural promotion in Japan 


Extracts from a speech by Alison Broinowski': to the Asian Studies Association of Australia fifth 
national conference held at Sydney University, from 11-16 May 1986: 


Few speeches by government leaders anywhere in the world are without a reference to culture. When 
other things are not going too well with bilateral relations, the assumption seems to be, they can always 
be smoothed down a bit by wheeling up the cultural exchange program from the rear. ‘Cultural 
exchange’ it always is, of course, even if the flow is all in one direction, just as aid is always 
‘development assistance’ or ‘technology transfer’. Both aid and culture are seen by cynics as achieving 
neither cultural exchange nor development: they are there as evidence, when needed, of the ‘breadth of 
the relationship’ or the ‘widening of contacts between our two peoples’. They are, to adapt Clausewitz, 


the continuation of diplomacy by other means. 


Australian culture in Japan 


These truisms were scarcely relevant to my 
work in Tokyo. Japan had no need of aid from 
Australia, more likely the reverse. No pressing 
demand was apparent for Australian culture, 
either. The Japanese have in common with other 
Confucian-based societies a tendency to rank 
things in hierarchic order, including countries. 50, 
leaving the great historical culture-source of 
China aside, and omitting to mention that of 
Korea, it was and is well known in Japan that 
French painting is number one, as are English 
drama, Russian ballet, German music and Amer- 
ican movies. Queues stretch from the great 
concert halls and galleries of Tokyo into the street 
for standing room for these events. We on the 
other hand have trouble getting a hall large 
enough for the Sydney Dance Company to make 
its debut in Tokyo, because we can’t sell enough 
seats. Why? because Australia is not known for 
dance in Japan, audiences don’t read about the 
Sydney Dance Company's successes in the U.S., 
Europe or China, and entrepreneurs can't take the 
risk. Thus Australian dance remains unknown in 
Japan and so ad infinitum. 

The problem is not confined to dance. Australia 
is not thought of as a first-rate country in any of the 
art-forms in Japan. This often surprises Australians 
who have a certain international succès d'estime. 
One well-known Australian conductor, for exam- 
ple, has been offering his services in Japan for 
some years and cannot understand why no 
orchestra shows any interest. The answer has little 
to do with his talent and a lot to do with the fact 
that no record of a performance conducted by him 
is on sale in Tokyo, nothing has ever appeared 
about him in the Japanese music magazines, he 
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has never been interviewed on Japanese television 
or in a Japanese magazine, and so on. 

in 1985, an Australian writer who was giving a 
lecture in Tokyo to some university students doing 
a course in Australian literature asked what 
Australian books were on sale in Japan. Patrick 
White? None of them knew, nor did they know 
Patrick White. He put aside his prepared lecture 
and began again from basics. Not, | hasten to 
interpose here, that Australians are much better 
informed. While | was in Japan, Geoffrey Dutton, 
Patrick McCaughey, Nathan Waks, Di Yerbury 
and Timothy Pascoe visited it for the first time in 
their lives. Many other Australians who wield 
considerable influence in our cultural environ- 
ment — including Patrick White, | might add — 
have never been. One director of a major Austra- 
lian art gallery told me he avoids having anything 
to do with Japan because his uncle died on the 
Burma Road. Who among Australian cultural 
opinion-shapers did come, repeatedly? Trans- 
planted Australians like Edmund Capon, Anthony 
Steel, Solrun Hoaas, John Wolseley, John Hop- 
kins. Of course there are others who take a close 
interest — Ken Myer, Dick Richards, Milton 
Moon, David Ell, Jackie Menzies, Peta Williams, 
Nick Waterlow, Ken Scarlett, Janet Manstield, 
Peter Ward — but there could and should be 
more. 

japan has been Australia’s major trading partner 
for over a decades, larger than the next four 
countries combined, with enormous resources to 
put into the subsidy of Australian culture if we 
wanted to attract them. Yet many Australians of a 
certain generation have their faces still fixedly 
turned to the west, whence cometh anything 
worth the attention of cultivated minds. Of course 
the Japanese notice this ignorance. An important 
opportunity to correct their impression that Au- 
stralia knows little and cares less for Japanese 
culture came when | was in Tokyo: an offer to 
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stage performances of Noh drama in Australia for 
the first time. Odd requests had been made to the 
Japan Foundation in the past, and without actually 
saying so, the answer had always meant that 
Australia was no yet thought to be ‘ready’ for the 
Noh, not sophisticated enough, not big enough, 
not wealthy enough to make it pay. The answer 
that came back from Australia almost confirmed 
the Japan Foundation’s suspicions, word for word. 
| doubt if Australia will get another offer in this 
decade. 


Mutual images 


From the relatively slight amount of opinion 
survey work that has been done on Japan and 
Australia, it appears that our mutual images 
remain simplistic and rudimentary, at least outside 
(one hopes) the academic cloister and the com- 
pany boardroom. One of my few painful experi- 
ences in Japan was dealing with the sort of 
Australian who had it firmly fixed in his/her mind 
that some superiority attached as of right to the 
Australian people, and that while it could not be 
denied that the Japanese had done all right for 
themselves, they ought to be grateful for the 
chance to see some Australia paintings, or get 
hold of some decent Australian wine. Such people 
seemed to me to be looking at Japan with their 
binoculars reversed, unaware that if Australian 
culture could be said to loom at all on the 
Japanese horizon, it did not loom very large. 

The mention of wine reminds me that the 
binoculars can be reversed the other way too, and 
there at the other end are the Japanese one 
sometimes meets, taking the narrow-focus view of 
Australia. Shining testament that they are to the 
Japanese rote-learning education system, they will 
tell you the same eight or nine things off the top of 
their head about Australia: that it is a wide 
country, that it has few people, a lot of sheep, 
exotic animals, Halley’s Comet, the Opera House, 
Ayers’ Rock and (depending on individual frank- 
ness}, too many strikes and a White Australia 
policy. The wine problem last year raised our 
mutual image problem to an art form: Austrian 
wine exported to Japan was found to be 
sweetened with an anti-freeze chemical, dieth- 
ylene glycol. Sales of Australian wine, which had 
been rising, dropped off immediately, and even 
on NHK,? an announcer seeking to explain the 
difference between Austria and Australia, mixed 
them up and got it wrong. The wine producers in 
Australia who had been financing the wine 
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promotion in Japan couldn’t understand how the 
confusion had arisen or why it should affect their 
wine sales; they were reluctant to put more 
money into a campaign to push the difference 
between Australian and European wine. Didn't 
the Japanese realise you didn’t have to sweeten 
wine grown in the sun? they asked. Can’t they 
taste the difference between an Austrian wine and 
an Australian wine? 


Japan as a market for culture 


Japan has the world’s second largest economy 
and in this decade will be the leading capital 
exporter, It has long been traditional in Japan to 
ornament the serious business of making money 
by lavishing some of it on culture, and everything 
big that happens on the cultural scene in Japan 
has sponsorship from business, the media, or a 
foundation of some kind. The Japan Foundation’s 
job is to promote Japanese culture abroad and 
among foreigners, not to develop it inside Japan. 
Many Japanese artists envy us the Australia 
Council. But Australians with an eye to exporting 
their talents might well wish for a Japan Founda- 
tion. The Japan Foundation assists in bringing 
cultural presentations to Japan by certain develop- 
ing countries or groups of countries which could 
not finance such ventures themselves. Australia 
falls between that group and the ‘number one’ 
cultural countries, mentioned earlier, whose work 
is in great demand. The only way for us to 
penetrate the cultural consciousness of Japan in a 
way which befits the standing and talents of our 
artists is to work away at finding our niche in the 
market, much as we do with wine, or oranges, or 
computer software. 

Japan, as a Cultural marketplace, is competitive 
even without foreigners looking for their corner of 
the stage. A few seconds on television, one colour 
page in a magazine, can mean success for a 


Japanese artist. It is not unusual for a pianist in 


Japan, or a dancer, to buy most of the seats for 
his-her own performance and hope that friends 
will help sell enough to recoup the loss. Artists 
frequently hire a gallery for their own exhibitions, 
print catalogues and send invitations at their own 
expense, pay for a reception, and then pay the 
gallery owner 30 per cent of all sales. | have had 
to explain this often to Australian artists, unknown 
names even here, who thought the time had come 
to have an exhibition of their work in Japan. 
Competitive as the Japanese culture market- 
place is, it is also conservative. Once an artist is 
known for a certain style of pottery, painting or 
dance, say, it is common for him-her to continue 
with that, with little change, year after year, and 
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for students and proteges to do the same. People 
tend to rely a lot on reputation, and little on their 
own taste. A consequence of this is that critics, 
writing for newspapers or cultural magazines, 
wield great influence and command much greater 
respect than they do in Australia. | write book 
reviews for the Sydney Morning Herald and no 
one could care less: in Japan as a ‘critic’ my views 
would be sought with respect on every topic 
under the sun. 


Australian culture in Japan 


It may be the very conservatism of Japanese 
society in general that produces a few totally 
dedicated heretics. Those of a political bent, like 


the Red Army, have tended towards self-exile, and 
a number of scientists and academics have had 
different reasons to do so too. Artists who could 
find no place in Japan for their sort of work have 
sometimes left for good, one or two of them to live 
in Australia. Others, remaining inside Japan, have 
expressed their heresy in what are, to us, very 
curious visual art forms, some quite eccentric 
dance and performance art, some highly innova- 
tive theatre, and surrealistic writing. Through the 
Continuum art committees in Japan and Australia, 
some of this work has been shown here on a 
regular exchange basis with Australian artists. The 
Japanese in this group find Australia uninhibited 
and exciting, and the Australians are as excited by 
the blend of tradition and way-out modernity that 








A children’s festival at Kurashiki, Japan. (Photo courtesy of Amanda Nairn). 
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is Tokyo: a nicely balanced example of cultural 
exchange, it has been going on since 1982. 


| mentioned Australia’s need for a body like the 
Japan Foundation. In the case of Japan, because 
Japan is such an important country to Australia, 
we have one in a sense, in the Australia-Japan 
Foundation (AJF), established in Sydney in 1976, 
and its Tokyo office, set up in 1980. The AJF has a 
wide brief, and the projects it can support include 
such cultural events as the Continuum art ex- 
change, as well as research scholarships, an 
Australian studies centre in Japan, and exchanges 
between surf lifesavers, University rowers and 
journalists. One of the AJF’s biggest commitments 
for the years leading up the Bicentenary is support 
for an NHK television series on the history of 
contact between Australia and Japan. 


Some cultural activities happen with no 
Japanese or Australian government official fund- 
ing, to the extent that we would often not know in 
any official way that they were on. Australian rock 
groups regularly tour in Japan, and so do tennis 
players — mostly the Lavers and Rosewalls, since 
younger Australian players no longer dominate 
the international circuit as they did in their day. 
This is cultural exchange as broadly defined; and 
it's where the money is. It is in the narrow 
definition area, what some call high culture, that 
Australians need help to get onto the international 
circuit, especially the one that includes Japan. In 
other areas, Australian culture reaches Japan 
through little effort of our own. Australian writers 
are published by Penguin, the Penguin range is 
sold in English language bookshops in Japan, 
hence some Australian literature at least reaches 
Japan. The same applies, though less often, to 
film. Australian movies are sold in Los Angeles 
and Cannes either to Japanese distributors direct, 
or, more likely, to American majors who put them 
near the bottom of their lists, and so sometimes 
the Mad Maxs’ or their ilk get shown in Japan. | 
should add that real Australian film has looked up 
in Japan lately, thanks to the efforts of a young 
distributor, Georgina Pope, who operates with a 
Japanese partner under the sobriquet of Goanna 
Films. She has sold more movies in Japan in the 
last two years than the Australian Film Corpora- 
tion did in all its years of taking them to Los 
Angeles and Cannes. Georgina goes there too, 
and spends all her time chatting up the Japanese 
buyers. 

Because | have spoken so much of what others 
are doing, | may have given the impression that 
not much was happening in culture on the official 
level. If so, that was false modesty on my part. | 
had a line of distinguished predecessors, the first 
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of whom, jim Jamieson, became Cultural Coun- 
selior in the Australian Embassy in Tokyo in 1967, 
having been political Counsellor before that. His 
successors, Alister Kentwell, Lionel Phillips and 
Don Dobinson, were all political diplomats who 
for one reason or another found themseives 
attracted to cultural work. There were exhibitions, 
concerts, Hal Porter came, as did the Ballet, the 
Sydney Symphony orchestra, and the Australian 
Chamber Orchestra; Oe Kenzaburo went, and so 
did Kabuki, Gagaku and the Idemitsu. Some of the 
broadening and deepening of the relationship so 
desired in so many speeches, as a relief from coal 
and iron ore, must gradually have occurred. 
Australia and Japan signed a Cultural Agreement 
in 1976 which among other things obliged the 
parties to meet every two years and ‘talk about 
ways to improve cultural contacts. Australian 
Studies were established at Tokyo University in 
1979, and the last in a succession of Australian 
lecturers, Bill Purcell from the University of New 
South Wales, is teaching there now. On 14 May, 
tomorrow, an Australian Studies Centre will be 
opened in Nagoya, at Nanzan University. Austra- 
lian Studies, in my view, is one of the most 
important parts of our cultural program, and it is 
one that can't be matched by energetic entrep- 
reneurs, as many other things can. There is scope 
to attract a lot more Japanese students than we do 
at present to come to Australia to study, whether 
as non-degree students for a year, for a whole 
degree, or to do postgraduate work. 

Japanese students are used to paying fees, and 
the value to them of a course in English from a 
good institution is enormous. 

There is also scope for an Australian lectureship 
program, using the dozen or so of Universities 
with an interest in Australia. This was something | 
would like to have set up before I left, but | had six 
months less than | expected and didn't do it. | 
hope there will be some interest in doing this in 
the future, and making it known to Australian 
academics visiting Japan that the possibility of 
lectures exist. A few moments ago | speculated 
that broadening of the Australia-Japan relationship 
has in fact occurred as a result of years of effort in 
the cultural field. Of course it has. The people 
who keep wishing for it either didn’t know what it 
was like before, don’t know what is going on now, 
or, not knowing much about Japan themselves, 
perceive others’ need as their own. More can 
always be done, and I will suggest some of those 
things shortly. 

During my second lot of three years in japan, 
things were certainly happening, on all the fronts 
in which | took an interest. Culture, | should 
explain here, | decided arbitrarily to define 
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according to the seven boards of the Australian 
Council, literature, music, theatre, craft, visual 
arts, aboriginal arts, design, and | added education 
and to some extent film. So these were my fronts, 
and on all nine of them | tried to get something 
going that had not been there before. Film, | 
mentioned earlier: the first festival of contempor- 
_ ary Australian film was held in Tokyo last year and 
organised by Georgina Pope. | also mentioned the 
translation of Australian books, supported by the 
Australia-Japan Foundation, one group of fifteen 
which are due for publication this year. We gota 
Writer-in-Residence scheme going in 1984, with 
Helen Garner as our first writer, supported by the 
Literature Board. As well as the contemporary art 
exchange, Continuum, we held the first exhibition 
of 20th century Australian art, including the Fred 
Williams Pilbara series, at a large museum in 
Tokyo. | should add that the Director of that 
gallery is one of the exceptions to the generalisa- 
tion | made before about Japanese wishing to be 
guided by received opinion before making up 
their minds about art: Mr Suzuki's eyes opened 
when he saw his first Lloyd Rees and Fred 
Williams and he agreed to take the exhibition at a 
very few months notice. It was also encouraging, 
before | left, to see commercial entrepreneurs 
becoming interested for the first time in Australian 
dance and chamber music groups. 


We had begun, also, to get enquiries about 
Australian graduates to teach English in universi- 
ties and high schools. There is a lot of money in 
Japan, and as a result of internationalisation, a lot 
of it goes into this sort of program. Some hesitation 
about the Australian accent had been heard in the 
past and American and British graduates had been 
favoured. But the message about more Australians 
studying Japanese and Teaching English as a 
Second Language (TESL) has apparently reached 
the Education Ministry. This, if it bears fruit, will 
be an excellent opportunity for young Australians, 
as well as an incentive to go on with Japanese. | 
hope many of them, if they go, will do as their 
Australian predecessors did after both Expo 70 
and Expo 85-look for other opportunities to work 
in Japan, where recruiting of Japanese-speaking 
foreigners to. banks, international finance and 
computer companies is rising rapidly. 


Cultural exchange then, was alive and well, and 
one of the engines driving it was, and is, tourism. 
One can only speculate about the reasons why 
Australia has boomed in Japan in the last couple 
of years: other destinations may be more danger- 
ous, jaded Japanese travellers may have already 
been to them; Australia is only eight hours away 
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and in the same time zone, with a change of 
climate; yen buy lots of dollars; and Australia is ali 
those things in the textbooks — wide, natural, and 
full of exotic animals like a fenceless zoo. 


Those are some of the things that are happen- 
ing. To turn briefly to the things that are not. 
Australian culture — apart from those bits of it that 
make the international circuit and get marketed by 
others — is not yet being adequately marketed in 
Japan. We could, as | suggested earlier, be 
promoting educational services with good results 
in japan. One Australian University has hit on the 
idea of inviting groups of Japanese for short-term 
special courses at one of its halls of residence 
every year. There could be much more. While we 
delay, the British Council in Tokyo has set up in 
splendid new premises, part of which is the 
Cambridge (as in Cambridge University) English 
School, and which | have no doubt makes a lot of 
money. 


We could, if our publishers were more energe- 
tic and persistent, sell a lot more Australian books 
than we do in Japan, particularly technical and 
text books: but | suspect that the U.S.-UK book 
duopoly has so carved up the world that Austra- 
lian publishers who have British or American 
majors are not allowed to push their own publica- 
tions in the Japanese market. A small independent 
Australian publisher has been visiting and revisit- 
ing Japan for the last two years and was beginning 
to get some orders when | last spoke to him. We 
could also, if we put some money into it, get more 
Australian exhibitions and performance invited to 
Japan, by the internationally recognised stratagem 
of inviting Japanese entrepreneurs to Australia to 
select for themselves what would go well in Japan. 
For lack of the price of an airfare, our artists are 
missing the invitations. 


There are two equally good reasons for a 
cultural promotion program in Japan — or in any 
other significant country for that matter. One is to 
generate respect for Australia as a country of 
talent, innovation and unique identity — that 
could be termed a Department of Foreign Affairs 
reason. The other is to promote the development 
and interests of Australian artists themselves and 
to launch them into international marketability — 
that could be an Australia Council reason. Both 
are good for Australia, and both have a long way 
to go. 


Official cultural promotion has for years been 
dealt with rather like charity, something the 
government paid for so that Australia would be 
seen to be doing the right thing. It tended to be 
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haphazard, unprofessionally executed, and, for 
what there was of it, expensive. Culture was the 
first place for the axe to fall when budgets were 
tight, and cultural work was not an area for 
someone with their eyes on a projectile career to 
get into. Government support for culture has 
thrived in Australia only when someone at the top 
believes in it, a Whitlam, a Hamer, a Dunstan or, 
to some extent, a Wran. Australia waits for its 
André Malraux, its Melina Mercouri. 


Overseas, doing full-time cultural work, we 
have the Cultural Counsellor in Beijing, the 
Director of the Australia-Japan Foundation in 
Tokyo, and a First Secretary in Jakarta. Elsewhere 
we have political officers, information people and 
others doing it part time, all of whom would 
benefit from training and more resources. One 
deterrent, over and above the scarcity of full time 
overseas work in cultural promotion, is the 
absence of a career structure in this sort of work. 
Someone who likes it and is good at it has 
nowhere to move up. Few people like it enough to 
commit career suicide. 


New directions 


| now have an obligation to say what should be 
done. in the first place, a clear decision needs to 
be taken that cultural promotion is important, for 
good foreign policy reasons as well as in the 
interest of artists themselves. | believe the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs is already convinced of this. 


Secondly, that decision should be translated 
into action by putting people on the ground to do 
cultural work, in the most important overseas 
cities, and in Canberra. Those people could be 
from the foreign service, from the arts, from the 
Australia Council, or whatever, but all should be 
trained and have further chances to use their 
experience. This too, is slowly happening. 


Thirdly, because of the prospect of few or no 
resources being available from government in the 
near future, co-operation with other agencies and 
with the private sector is essential. An interesting 
experiment is being undertaken now to develop a 
cultural relations program for the Republic of 
Korea, involving co-operation from business peo- 
ple, which, if it works, could be replicated for 
other countries. 


Fourthly, we should get away from the old idea 


of culture as charity and wherever possible treat it 
as a marketable commodity requiring, to be sure, 
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Alison Broinowski. (Department of Foreign Affairs 
photo). 


different skills from those needed for marketing 
bauxite, but involving similar entrepreneurial and 
promotional talent. With the appointment. of 
Carillo Gantner to Beijing | believe we have 
recognised this, and | hope more people of special 
talent will be attracted to this sort of work. It need 
not, of course, be limited to embassies: there is a 
great need and = substantial opportunity for 
Japanese speakers who, like Georgina Pope, the 
film entrepreneur whom | mentioned before, are 
prepared to take a few risks and work on the 
ground in Japan. 


Finally, a personal plea which will not fall on 
deaf ears at this Conference but does in some 
other circles: we should get rid once and for all, of 
the blinkers of history that keep us looking only 
toward Europe and America as the source and 
measure of our culture. We should open the 
windows of geography, and look for inspiration 
and purpose at the Asia-Pacific region where we 
and a quarter of the world’s population live; a 
region with higher economic growth than any; a 
region in which we can reinterpret our old, 
inherited culture and get ourselves some new 
ideas. We should promote Australian culture in 
the Asia-Pacific region as if our future depended 
on it, as weil it might. 
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Parliament 


Budget statements 1986-87 

Extracts from Budget Paper No. 1, presented by the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, MP, and the Minister 
for Finance, Senator Peter Walsh, on 19 August: 

Foreign affairs and overseas aid 


Expenditure under this function supports policies designed to assist in the social and economic 
development of developing countries and to promote relations with overseas countries. The greater part 
of it is reported internationally as Official Development Assistance (ODA). 


Summary of foreign affairs and overseas aid outlays 





1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 
Actual Actual Estimate Change: 

$m $m $m $m % 

8C. 1 Bilateral aid 757.9 751.2 724.0 aa at a 4 ~ 3.6 
8C. 2 Multilateral aid 209.7 229.1 185.5 ~43.6 =19.0 
8C. 3 Overseas aid —- other 12.2 15.2 18.5 3.4 22.2 
Total aid (a) 979.8 995.5 923.0 ~67 4 ~ 6.8 

8C. 4 Foreign affairs —- non-aid 293.3 331.9 373.2 41.3 12.4 
Total foreign affairs and overseas aid 1273.1 1327.4 1301.2 — 26.2 -20 





(a) Figures on aid in this section may differ from those shown in Budget Paper No. 9 because of the use of different 
concepts for recording Australia’s overseas aid performance. 


Official Development Assistance 
Total outlays on overseas aid reported under 


region, with emphasis on involvement in projects 
in which Australia has particular expertise. 


this function are estimated to decrease by $67.4 
million to $928.0 million, a reduction of 6.8 per 
cent (12.8 per cent in real terms). This represents a 
reduction of $136 million against the same real 
level of expenditure as in 1985-86. This reduction 
is a consequence of the Government's decision in 
the current economic circumstances to give prior- 
ity to expenditure needs at home. The orientation 
of the overseas aid program is to remain, as 
recommended in the Report of the Committee to 
review the Australian Overseas Aid Program (the 
Jackson Report), towards concentration on prog- 
rams designed for developing countries in our 
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The aid figures accounted for under this tunc- 
tion exclude some additional indirect assistance 
to developing countries, such as: financing pro- 
vided in certain circumstances through the Export 
Finance and Insurance Corporation for exports of 
capital goods on concessional terms. There are, as 
well, some budget provisions included in ODA for 
international reporting purposes that are 
accounted for under other functions. These are 
estimated at $35.5 million. 

The graphs which follow highlight the trend in 


outlays on overseas aid and its recent composi- 


tion. 
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Official Development Assistance (ODA) 
1976-77 to 1986-87 (Est.) — Encashment Basis 


ODA/GNP Ratio (%) $ million 
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Overseas aid outlays by type (a) 
1984-85 to 1986-87 (Est.) 
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(a) Administration costs have been allocated to each type on a proportional basis. 


(b) Includes that provided through WFP as Multilateral Aid. 
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Overseas aid outlays by type 1986-87 (Est.) 
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A total of $724 million or 78 per cent of aid 
payments are provided on a bilateral basis. 
Following the recommendations of the Jackson 
Report, assistance is to continue to be more tightly 
focused on country programs which combine the 
various types of bilateral assistance in a manner 
designed to achieve the most effective develop- 
ment outcome for the particular country. 


Papua New Guinea 


A new five-year agreement on the provision of 
aid to Papua New Guinea (PNG) comes into effect 
in 1986-87. Under this agreement, total assistance 
to PNG was to be gradually reduced in real terms 
by 3 per cent per annum; the proportion allocated 
to developmental activities was to increase, while 
that allocated to direct budget support was to 
decrease. Regrettably, circumstances have made 
it necessary to modify these arrangements slightly, 
so that the allocation for 1986-87 is $304.5 
million for Budget support and $9.6 million for 
development activities. The underlying objective 
of this approach is to reduce gradually PNG’s 
dependence on direct budget support from Au- 
stralia —- currently about 30 per cent of PNG’s 
budget outlays — and place PNG on a footing not 
dissimilar to that of other major recipients of 
Australian development assistance in the region. 

Included in the allocation for developmental 
activities is $0.2 million for the payment of 
visa-related charges of private students from 
Papua New Guinea. This expenditure supports the 
enhancement of skills available to the PNG 
economy and increases the long-term effective- 
ness of the aid thus provided. 

Payments of termination and retirement benefits 
and other pensions to expatriate officers (and their 
dependants) of former Papua New Guinea admi- 
nistrations and the Australian Staffing Assistance 
Group, made under the Papua New Guinea 
Staffing Assistance Act 1973, are estimated at 
$13.3 million. These payments are classified, this 
year, as ‘Other Bilateral Aid’. 


Projects, technical co-operation and related 
activities 

Under this heading, bilateral projects and 
related technical assistance comprise a major 
program which consists of assistance to develop- 
ing countries for the provision of Australian 
expertise and equipment to support individual 
projects. The spread of these projects is being 
rationalised towards concentration in developing 
- countries in our immediate region. Also, priority is 
given to projects in which Australia possesses 
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special expertise, eg agricultural and the manage- 
ment of projects in small island nations. 
Grants to developing countries to import Au- 
stralian goods and equipment for development 
activities under the Development Import Grants 
Scheme are estimated at $6.7 million, $4.2 
million below expenditure in 1985-86. 
Assistance provided under the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN)-Australia Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Program will be an estimated 
$7 million, a decrease of $4 million. This decrease 
is to facilitate funding of projects that have been 
judged to have a higher development potential. 


Training 


The Department of Education levies an Over- 
seas Students Charge (OSC) which currently 
covers about one-third of the cost to the Australian 
taxpayer of educating overseas students. Included 
in outlays under this heading is $4.9 million in 
respect of officially sponsored students from 
developing countries and private students from 
South Pacific countries for whom the OSC is met 
by the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). In respect of all students from developing 
countries ADAB also re-imburses the Department 
of Education the difference between the full cost 
and the OSC. An estimated $88.0 million has 
been provided for this purpose, a decrease of 
$12.9 million. This decline is related to a small 
decrease in the estimated number of new students 
in 1987 and to an increase in the OSC which 
effectively will reduce the subsidy for each private 
student. 

Other outlays under this heading are: 

@ $15.4 million to cover the costs of bilateral 
training programs such as tuition, fares and 
living allowances for officially sponsored stu- 
dents from developing countries, the teaching 
and administrative costs of the International — 
Training Institute and the costs of the Australian 
Development Assistance Courses. 

@ $6.2 million for the provision of experts and 
equipment to selected Asian universities, and 
for fellowships in Australia for Asian academics 
under the International Development Program 
of Australian Universities and Colleges. 


Food aid 


Outlays on bilateral food aid, under which 
Australia provides aid directly to food deficit and 
least-developed countries, are estimated at $50 
million. This excludes Australia’s contribution 
($30 million) to the World Food Program (WFP), 
details of which are given below under ‘United 
Nations Programs’. 
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The development effectiveness of food aid has 
been questioned by international experts and 
Australia is currently reviewing its long-term 
policy on the donation of food for development 
purposes. Food aid is also given to relieve 
emergency situations. 

An estimated $33.8 million will be donated 
bilaterally under the Food Aid Convention of the 
International Wheat Agreement. It is expected that 
this will provide 171 700 tonnes of wheat or 
wheat equivalent. In addition, an estimated 
47 800 tonnes of food grain, valued at $11.7 
million, will be given on a bilateral basis to the 
International Emergency Food Reserve. The Re- 
serve is an international facility administered by 
the WFP and the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO) and provides food 
for emergency situations. 

The provision for non-grain food aid, including 
items such as milk powder and high protein 
biscuits, is estimated at $4.3 million. 


Emergency humanitarian assistance and 
disaster relief 


An estimated $10 million is to be provided for 
emergency humanitarian relief, partly on a bilater- 
al basis and partly through multilateral organisa- 





tions, to allow Australia to respond quickly and 
effectively to emergency relief programs in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. In 1985-86, $15.9 million 
Was spent on this item mainly in response to the 
famine in Africa and for the victims of the 
Colombian volcano eruption, the Mexican earth- 
quake and the Solomon Islands cyclone. 


Other bilateral aid 


The Australian Centre for International Agri- 
cultural Research Trust Account will receive an 
estimated $12.5 million to commission and fund 
research by Australian institutions in agriculture 
and related areas of benefit to developing coun- 
tries. This is an increase of $0.8 million over the 
1985-86 allocation. 

An estimated $16 million has been allocated to 
the Development Import Finance Facility (DIFF) to 
enable recipient countries to import Australian 
goods and services for development projects on 
concessional terms, matching those offered by 
other countries exporting similar goods and ser- 
vices. While DIFF provides benefits for Australian 
exporters, grants are approved only where the 
projects concerned meet stringent development 
guidelines. 
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Ethiopian refugees at the Gadam-Gefried camp, Sudan. Each family pumps up its water ration. (UNHCR photo). 
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1984-85 
Actual 
$m 

International development finance 
SUNOS: acy en dil be ENE 102.4 
UNOSAN Sioa Sete we Ng keene ees 81.1 

Regional and other international 

Organisations 26.2 
WOMA eta ecuee a wae dha a tek ea 209.7 


1985-86 1986-87 
Actual Fstimate Change 
$m $m $m % 
106.0 108.2 ee 2.1 
90.3 51.6 ~ 38.8 ~ 429 
32.8 25.8 -7 ~ 21.4 
229.1 185.5 — 43.0 ~ 19.0 





The Federal Government contributes to the 
activities of a number of international organisa- 
tions, including development finance institutions, 
United Nations’ agencies and various regional 
organisations. Australian assistance provided in 
this way allows effective input into programs tor 
countries where, because of distance or lack of 
the necessary expertise, Australian bilateral assist- 
ance would be less useful. Participation by 
Australia in very large and developmentally effec- 
tive projects 1s also facilitated through contribu- 
tions to multilateral organisations. 


international development finance 
institutions 


Australia provides significant support for the 
lending activities of international finance institu- 
tions. Both capital contributions and contributions 
for concessional funding activities organised 
through these institutions are involved. 

Expenditure is estimated at $108.2 million 
compared with $106 million in 1985-86. Expend- 
iture will result mainly from draw-downs of $65.6 
million and $21.6 million against promissory 
notes lodged with the International Development 
Association and the Asian Development Fund 
respectively. Other expenditure will comprise 
capital contributions of $2.9 million to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, payments of $6.0 million to the Asian 
Development Bank (including $2.4 million for its 
third general capital increase), contributions of 
$2.9 million to the International Fund for Agri- 
cultural Development and $9.2 million for the 
proposed purchase of shares of the International 
Finance Corporation. 


United Nations programs 


Total payments under this heading are esti- 
mated at $51.6 million or 43 per cent less than in 
1985-86. 
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Senator Peter Walsh. (Promotion Australia photo}. 

Multilateral food aid contributions under the 
World Food Program (WFP) are to fall from $61.5 
million in 1985-86 to $30 million. An estimated 
$13.5 million has been allocated to provide 
100 000 tonnes of food grain and $6.5 million 
allocated for non-grain commodities. A cash 
amount of $10 million is to be provided for freight 
and related casts. The $12 million decrease in this 
cash contribution reflects, in part, payment in 
1985-86 of previously deferred contributions. As 
noted above, Australia is currently reviewing its 
long-term policy on food aid for development 
purposes, 

Provision is made also for contributions of 
$21.6 million to several United Nations organisa- 
tions, including the UN Development Programme 
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($14 million), the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees ($4.0 million), the UN Children’s Fund 


($2.5 million) and the UN Fund for Population 


Activities ($0.3 million). 
Regional and other international 


programs is estimated at $25.8 million. Organisa- 
tions receiving support include the Common- 
wealth Fund for Technical Co-operation, the 
Commonwealth Youth Program, the South Pacific 
Commission, and the South Pacific Bureau for 
Economic Co-operation. Support is also given to a 








organisations number of international and regional research and 
Assistance to regional and other international training centres. 
Aid — other 
1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 
Actual Actual Estimate Change 

$m $m $m $m % 
Aid administration... aonana nannaa 12.9 16.6 20.0 3.4 20.6 
Recoveries and repayments ............... 0.7Cr 1.4Cr 1.5Cr — 0.1 -3.7 
Overseas aid — other ..... aannaaien 12.2 15.2 18.5 3.4 22.2 





Aid administration 


The administrative costs of the Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau (ADAB) are esti- 
mated to increase from $16.6 million to $20.0 
million, The increase is a result of the continuing 
up-grading of management recommended in the 
report of the jackson Committee. 


Recoveries and repayments 


The main repayments included in the estimate 
of $1.5 million are in respect of loans provided to 
the Fiji and Papua New Guinea Governments on 
concessional terms. 


8C.4 Foreign affairs — non-aid 


Assistance additional to aid payments 


Certain other Budget provisions are recognised 
as Official Development Assistance (ODA) for 
international reporting purposes and are addition- 
al to assistance reported in this section. These are 
estimated to total $35.5 million. 

Australia provides indirect economic aid 
through the Defence Co-operation Program. Aid is 
also provided through Australia’s contributions to 
the regular budgets of a number of international 
organisations (eg the World Health Organisation, 
the Commonwealth Secretariat and the United 
Nations Fund and Agriculture Organisation) that 
assist in the funding of aid projects in developing 
countries, 





1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 | 
Actual Actual Estimate Change 

$m $m $m $m % 

Membership of international organisations. . . 47.2 43.9 50.8 6.9 toy 
Other activities... 00. ouaaa naaa Pare 12.2 14.8 15.0 0.2 1.6 
General administration .......00.0.02.0...0... 236.8 287.8 340.1 52.3 18.2 
Recoveries and repayments ............... 2.9Cr 14.5Cr 32.6Cr ~ 18.1 125.2 
POLO tate ie E setae tees Ba ae HERR 293-3 331.9 12.4 


3/32 





Expenditure of $373.2 million is provided to 
support programs that promote Australia’s in- 
terests through the conduct of its relations with 
other countries. These relations are conducted 


Membership of international organisations 


These outlays relate mainly to Australia’s mem- 
bership of a large number of international and 


both on a country-to-country basis and through 
Australian contributions to, and participation in, a 
variety of international organisations and fora. 
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regional organisations. Participation in these orga- 
nisations entails contributions to their administra- 
tive expenses and, in some cases, their functional 
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activities. Total expenditure for these purposes is 
estimated at $50.8 million including $18.5 mil- 
lion for the United Nations’ regular budget, $6.0 
million for the World Health Organisation 
(WHO), $5.9 million for the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organisation (FAO), $4.8 million 
for the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), $3.1 million for 
the International Labour Organisation (ILO), $4.5 
million for the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD), and $2.3 
million for the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy (IAEA). 


Other activities and programs 


Included here are estimates for expenditures for 
cultural relations activities overseas and exchange 
visits ($2.7 million), the Australia-lapan Founda- 
tion ($1.8 million), the Australia-China Council 
($0.7 million), the Australia-New Zealand Found- 
ation ($0.1 million} and on International Year of 
Peace activities ($0.9 million). 

There is also provision of $3.5 million for the 
United Nations Interim Force in the Lebanon and 
$1.6 million for the maintenance of an Australian 
Federal Police contingent in Cyprus. 


General administration 


This heading covers the administration costs of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs (other than 
those of ADAB which are included under ‘Aid 
Administration’) and outlays of the Overseas 
Property Office of the Department of Local 
Government and Administrative Services. 

Department of Foreign Affairs administration 
costs are estimated to increase by $19.1 million to 
$213.1 million, mainly as a result of the deprecia- 
tion of the Australian dollar during 1985-86 and 
provision of $8.8 million for payment of Fringe 
Benefits Tax liabilities. To achieve economies in 
administration, a decision was taken to reduce by 
72 the number of Australian-based staff at over- 
seas missions. Corresponding savings of $5.3 
million off the forward estimates accrue across 
several functional categories. Included in the 
withdrawals are 19 staff from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. Also, a number of overseas posts 
will be closed. Further economies of some $3 
million will be achieved in the departmental 
outlays by abolition of the International Confer- 
ence vote. 

Outlays of the Overseas Property Office (OPO) 
relate to the cost of providing residential and 
office accommodation for Australian Embassy 
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staff overseas and associated costs such as furni- 
ture, maintenance and motor vehicles. Outlays in 
1985-86 included costs of accommodating Au- 
stralian Trade Commission (Austrade) staff. 

Outlays be OPO are estimated at $127.0 
million in 1986-87. Contributing to the increase of 
$33 million are the commencement of construc- 
tion of the Beijing Chancery ($21.1 million), 
exchange rate variations ($13.3 million), other 
rent and utility cost increases ($12 million), offset 
by the transfer of Austrade property costs ($18 
million). 


Recoveries and repayments 


Recoveries and repayments are estimated to 
increase by $18.1 million to $32.6 million from 
the expected sale of surplus or uneconomic 
overseas properties and from recoveries from 
Austrade in relation to services provided on its 
behalf by the OPO, and by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Defence Science and Technology 
Establishments (NET) 


The Defence Science and Technology Orga- 
nisation (DSTO) provides scientific and technical 
advice on matters relating to defence policy, 
supports the Services in the selection of defence 
materiel, assists in maintaining and developing 
the capability of the Defence Force, develops 
selected prototype military equipment, assists in 
the transfer of technology to defence-related 
industries and develops its technology base to 
meet future needs. A program of technical co- 
operation is maintained with the United States, 
United Kingdom, Canada and New Zealand. 

The outlays for DSTO cover salaries and other 
administrative and operational expenses for its 
establishments and laboratories and provide $5.0 
million for research work contracted out to 
industry and the universities. The increase of $9.5 
million to $175.7 million largely reflects salary 
and other price variations and the construction of 
a structural test facility at Fishermen’s Bend, 
Victoria. 

Principal activities to be undertaken during 
1986-87 include research and development work 
on Jindalee over-the-horizon radar, electronic 
warfare measures and counter measures, under- 
water detection aids for surface ships and sub- 
marines, and research on technologies in fields 
such as lasers, infra-red optics for night opera- 
tions, naval mines and fuzes. 
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Defence Co-operation Program 














1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 | : 
Actual Actual Estimate Change 

: $m $m $m $m % 
Papua New Guinea ....2..00.00...0.0.0.... -16.0 19.1 24.7 2.6 13.8 
South Pacific coves wear been nue a pen geeees 5.6 8.0 13.1 5.1 64.7 
ASEAN or ten koe ty tend OEA EN AOADA 23.0 223 19.: w ~=] Lee 
Other regional activities ..0...00..0........ U 0.5 0.4 =0.1 —- 16.1 
Training equipment and facilities. .... 2.0... 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.1 28.6 
BOTA e R oie ee ncioes 45.3 50.1 55.2 5.1 10.1 


Australia supports detence co-operation activi- 
ties with regional countries as part of its bilateral 
relationships with governments which share simi- 
lar strategic interests. The program is seen as 
reinforcing Australia’s long-term security pros- 
pects by helping to strengthen the strategit 
integrity of neighbouring regions through a range 
of bilateral international defence activities. : 

Papua New Guinea (PNG) is allocated $21.7 
million for Australian Defence Force (ADF) per- 
sonnel on loan to the PNG Defence Force 
(PNGDF), specialist personnel assisting the 
PNGDF and other PNG Government agencies, as 
well as training, equipment based projects (in- 
cluding the Pacific Patrol Boat) and combined 
Exercises. 

South Pacific countries will receive $13.1 
million for assistance to support national efforts to 
develop defence capabilities relevant to the 
maintenance of national sovereignty. Activities 
include equipment based projects (principally the 
Pacific Patrol Boat), training, and the provision of 
specialist ADF advisory personnel. 

ASEAN countries are allocated $19.5 million 
for training, professional exchanges, consultancy 
assistance, together with combined exercises and 
equipment based projects. | 

$0.8 million is provided for other regional 
multilateral activities and to acquire equipment 
and facilities in Australia in support of particular f 
regional training needs. 7 

it is expected that some 1000 personnel front. 
overseas forces will visit Australia for courses and 
study visits in 1986-87. 


Overseas Students Charge 


Overseas students attending Australian educ x 
tional institutions are required to contribute to the 
costs of their tuition through the Overseas Stu- 
dents Charge (OSC), Until 1986 only overseas 
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students in universities and CAEs' and those in 
fully Commonwealth funded advanced education 
level courses at other institutions were required to 
pay the OSC. Commencing in 1987 liability will 
be extended to overseas students at secondary 
schools and TAFE? colleges and to certain cate- 
gories of students in higher education. previously 
exempt from the charge. This latter group includes 
new postgraduate scholarship holders including 
those awarded scholarships under the Australian- 
American Educational Foundation, new students 
provided with awards by Federal departments and 
authorities and the representatives of other gov- 
ernments and their dependants. Holders of post- 
graduate scholarships awarded by recognised 
Australian education institutions who are current- 
ly studying in Australia will continue to be exempt 
from the charge. 

Increased charges to apply in 1987 are esti- 
mated to yield an additional $7.3 million in 
revenue after allowing for reductions in overall 
student numbers compared with 1985-86. 
Charges are related to the course of study being 
undertaken. In higher education, charges will 
recover about 45 per cent of the Australian 
Government contribution to annual average per 
student costs tor students commencing after 1 
January 1986, and approximately 32 per cent of 


these costs for students who began their studies 


prior to 1986. Charges for students at TAFE 
colleges and other TAFE level institutions which 
receive Government funding, will be a 45 per cent 
proportion of the Government contribution to 
TAFE costs for students commencing after 1 
January 1987 and 32 per cent for students who 
began studies prior to 1987. The secondary 
charge will be a flat rate charge of $300. The 
proposed charges are shown in the following 
table. 


t College of Advanced Education. (Ed.) 
2. Technical and Further Education. (fd) 
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SE LL TLL NL ITLL LSTA NCATE ANIC TATOOS TtCH tC ETSSSDSASS Cri ERSGSASte it PHPe HVE ihrin hPL nhs meinen eneheeeebitrerirfeLruimisiatininemmmennmmn 


1986 1987 
Students Existing fa) Commencing (h) Existing (a) Commencing íb) 
studying in Students Students Students Students 


Meente eenen e ener rrranmnneteeeneetie erent npn oe 


$ $ $ $ 
Universities and CAES 
High cost courses... 0.0000. 3 565 4 340 3 850 fc) 5 506 íc} 
Lower cost courses oo... ee, 2875 3 500 3 056 (c) 4 666 (c) 
TAFE colleges... Died tile tates EE — — 530 740 
Secondary schools... 0.2... CEE OEA — — 300 300 


CTCL LLL LL TT ALAA CA TCC TENTTEASA AAAA HE/RSSSHAHAtAe net TTT PAELLA RENE eh irTVFENSasiieeimaminaseemnne 


(a) Higher education students who were studying in approved courses prior to 1986 or TAFE students studying prior 


to 1987. 


(b) Higher education students who commenced study in Australia after 1 January 1986 or TAFE students who 


commenced study after 1 January 1987. 


(Cc) Overseas students in higher education will, like all other students, also become liable for an administration 
charge of $250 to be collected by institutions and the OSC for these students has accordingly been set at $250 
lower than would otherwise have been the case. {If the administration charge had not been introduced, the OSC 
for existing students would have been $4100 for high cost courses and $3306 for lower costs courses (32 per cent 
of average costs). The corresponding figures for commencing students would have been $5756 and $4916 (45 


per cent of average costs). 


The Government is to continue to pay the 
charges for subsidised private students from Papua 
New Guinea and South Pacific island countries 
and for students sponsored by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB), totalling 
about $6.5 million in 1986-87. These funds are to 
be appropriated through ADAB and form part of 
Australia’s overseas aid program. Further funds 
will continue to be appropriated through ADAB to 
reflect the fact that overseas students charges paid 
by overseas students (or on their behalf) do not 
cover full costs —— see explanation below under 
‘Contribution towards the education and students 
from developing countries’. 

An Overseas Student Office was established 
within the Education portfolio in 1985 to rational- 


= ise and consolidate administration of the private 


overseas student program and to act as an 
application centre for these students. A limit 
applies to the total number of subsidised overseas 
students in all categories, administered through an 
annual intake quota. In 1987 the quota will be 
1500 new tertiary students and 2000 new secon- 
dary students, the same as in 1986. This will 
involve a reduction in the aggregate number of 
overseas students in Australia in 1987. 

Educational institutions have the flexibility to 
enrol subsidised and fully sponsored overseas 
students up to 10 per cent of total enrolments. 
There is a limit of 20 per cent on overseas students 
in any course. Institutions are also able to offer full 
fee courses for overseas students outside the quota 
arrangements. 

There will be approximately 4000 places for 
overseas secondary students and 14 000 places 
for overseas tertiary students including 820 TAFE 





students in educational institutions in 1987. Ex- 
cluding those students whose liability is met from 
Australia’s aid program (some 1100 sponsored 
students and some 1700 subsidised students from 
Papua New Guinea and South Pacific island 
countries), about 14 400 students will be liable for 
the OSC in 1986-87. Revenue from both the 
secondary and tertiary charges is estimated to be 
$50.1 million in 1986-87 ($42.7 million in 
1985-86). These figures understate the effective 
increase because of the recording in 1985-86 of a 
payment of $3.1 million made late in 1984-85 by 
ADAB on behalf of sponsored students. 


Full fee paying overseas students 


The Government announced guidelines in July 
1985 which enable universities and CAEs to offer 
full fee courses for overseas students either in 
Australia or overseas. 

The new arrangements allow institutions to 
offer new courses or extra places in existing 
courses to overseas students at full cost outside the 
current quota arrangement which will apply to 
subsidised overseas private and sponsored stu- 
dents, while protecting Australian students’ access 
to higher education. Some institutions have 
offered courses under the new arrangements from 
the start of 1986, and more are expected to do so 
in 1987. 


Contribution towards the education of 
students from developing countries 


The OSC paid by or on behalf of overseas 
students in Australian institutions is estimated to 
cover between 32 per cent and 45 per cent of the 
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Government contribution towards the cost of 
providing places for those students. In the case of 
students from developing countries, the balance 
of the total cost to the Government is identified as 
a contribution to the education budget made by 
ADAB. Some 95 per cent of overseas students are 
from developing countries and these countries in 
general derive substantial economic and other 
benefits from the education of their citizens in 
Australia. 

From 1984-85, ADAB has been making pay- 
ments to the Department of Education equal to the 
estimated costs of providing places in educational 
institutions for tertiary and secondary students 
from developing countries, after deducting from 
the gross costs of providing places the overseas 
students charges paid by or for the students 
concerned. The ADAB payments in 1986-87 are 
estimated at $86.0 million for tertiary students and 
$2.0 million for secondary students. The receipt of 
these payments by the Department of Educaticn 
provides an offset to outlays on tertiary education 
and schools. 


Cambodia: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to reports that 
in Kampuchea, persons suspected of resistance 
activity, are routinely tortured in detention by 
Vietnamese and Heng Samrin officials; if so, what 
representations has he made to the Vietnamese 
Government regarding this matter. 

(2) If representations have not been made, why 
not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) | am aware of the paper entitled Human 
Rights in Kampuchea published by the Lawyers 
Committee for International Human Rights in 
December 1984. A number of reports of torture in 
Cambodia were based on the Lawyers Committee 
paper. 

(2) The Government has not made any repre- 
sentations to the Vietnamese Government on 
specific cases of human rights abuses in Cambo- 
dia. It has, however, made clear to the Vietnamese 
Government on a number of occasions, our 
concern that internationally recognised standards 
of human rights. should be observed. When and if 
specific cases of human rights abuses are brought 
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to the attention of this Government, they will be 
pursued in the most appropriate and constructive 
manner in accordance with the high priority the 
Government places on the promotion and protec- 
tion of human rights. 


Cambodia: Vietnamese immigrants 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say to what extent Vietnamese 
immigrants have been able to use their privileged 
status in Kampuchea to force Khmer out of 
desirable occupations of land. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

| have seen no firm evidence to support claims 
that Vietnamese immigrants have been able to 
force Khmer out of desirable occupations or land. 
The Government has been unable to find suffi- 
cient evidence to verify the proposition that 
Vietnam is pursuing a deliberate policy of migra- 
tion to Cambodia or of changing the ethnic 
balance there. We accept, however, that some 
movement of ethnic Vietnamese into Cambodia 
has taken place in recent years. Our current 
assessment is that there are about 300 000 Viet- 
namese residents in Cambodia, many of whom 
would appear to have been resident in Cambodia 
prior to the Pol Pot years. 

The Australian Government has made it clear to 
Vietnam and the ASEAN countries that we would 
be seriously concerned if allegations that Vietnam 
intended to change the population balance of 
Cambodia were substantiated. 


Cambodia: economic relations with 
Vietnam 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to reports that 
there have been extensive transfers of resources 
from Kampuchea to Vietnam such as rice, fish, 
logs, maize and sesame; if so, what representa- 
tions has he made to the Vietnamese Government 
regarding this matter. 

(2) If representations have not been made, why 
not. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) | am aware of reports that Cambo- 
dian primary produce is exported to Vietnam. We 
do not have adequate information on the level of 
trade or transfers to be able to make a judgment as 
to whether these activities are detrimental to the 
Cambodian economy or whether there is any 


reason to consider representations. 


Cambodia: conduct of elections 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say whether elections under the 
Heng Samrin administration of Kampuchea (a) do 
not allow genuine political participation but 
rather are staged by the regime to attempt to 
demonstrate legitimacy through voter activity and 
(b) underscore the relative status of leaders by 
varying percentages of the vote. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(a) and (b) | understand that elections for the 
Peoples Republic of Kampuchea (PRK) National 
Assembly took place in mid-1981 and that there 
have been at least two sets of country-wide local 
council elections since 1979. in all these elections 
only members of the Kampuchean People’s Re- 
volutionary Party (KPRP) have been permitted to 
stand as candidates. We have received reports 
that more than one KPRP candidate has contested 
a single seat. The limited information on the 
internal situation in Cambodia which is available 
to the Australian Government, however, does not 
permit me to make categorical statements about 
the conduct of elections there. The Australian 
Government’s views on the importance of free- 
dom of political expression are well known. 


Cambodia: conscription of labour 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to reports that 
during 1985, the Vietnamese and Heng Samrin 
regime greatly expanded forced labour defensive 
work projects in support of combat operations in 
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western Cambodia; if so, what representations has 
he made to the Vietnamese Government regard- 
ing this matter. 

(2) If representations have not been made, why 
not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Following the 1984-85 Vietnamese dry- 
season offensive against Khmer resistance camps 
along the Thai-Cambodia border work began on 
the construction of a defensive barrier on the 
Cambodian side along parts of the border. The 
barrier is designed to limit the entry of Khmer 
resistance fighters, supplies and equipment into 
Cambodia. 

Cambodian labourers are being conscripted, 
along with Vietnamese civilians in Cambodia and 
elements of the armed forces of Vietnam and the 
People’s Republic of Kampuchea, to construct the 
barrier. 

(2) The Government has not made specific 
representations to the Vietnamese Government 
regarding this conscription program. The Austra- 
lian Government's views on human rights matters 
and on the need to seek a peaceful, comprehen- 
sive and durable settlement of the Cambodian 
dispute are well known to the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. 


Cambodia: conscription of labour 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Has his attention been drawn to reports that (a) 
the Vietnamese and Heng Samrin regime have 
systematically conscripted Khmer civilians from 
throughout Kampuchea for work on military 
related projects in or near combat areas along the 
Thai-Kampuchean border and (b) the Kam- 
puchean workers have suffered frequent loss of 
life from mines and malaria and other diseases in 
the remote border areas. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(a) | am aware of reports of conscription of 
Cambodian labourers to help construct defences 
along sections of the Thai-Cambodia border; and 
(b) | am also aware of reports that there has been 
loss of life among these labourers for the reasons 
mentioned. 
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Cambodia: alleged Vietnamese 
control of policies 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say to what extent major Kam- 
puchean policies are controlled by Vietnam, and 
whether many day to day administrative deci- 
sions, especially in internal security matters, are 
made unilaterally by Vietnamese officials. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

The Government has no detailed information as 
to the extent of Vietnamese control of major 
Cambodian policies and administrative decisions, 
including on internal security matters. It is be- 
lieved, however, that Vietnamese advisers are 
present in most, if not all, ministries of the PRK 
administration. 


Cambodia: alleged presence of 
Vietnamese advisers in the People’s 
Republic of Kampuchea 
Administration 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say to what extent Vietnamese 
personnel are involved in monitoring the Heng 
Samrin Administration’s internal security appar- 
atus. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The Government has no specific information on 
this matter. However, it is believed that Viet- 
namese advisers are present in most, if not all, 
ministries of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
Administration. 


Cambodia-Vietnam relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 

Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

is he able to say whether both Vietnam and the 
Heng Samrin Regime have rejected any change in 
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the Kampuchean administration imposed follow- 
ing the Vietnamese invasion calling the situation 
irreversible. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Vietnam and the Heng Samrin regime have. 
frequently referred to the Cambodian situation as 
irreversible, but in other statements they have 
referred to the holding of free elections, excluding 
Pol Pot and his associates, after the achievement 
of a settlement in Cambodia. The concept of 
‘irreversibility’ appears to be intended to imply the 
rejection of a return to the pre-1979 situation 
rather than the rejection of the possibility of future 
change through elections. 


Cambodia: position of Pol Pot 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say whether power continues to be 
held in the Khmer Rouge by the pre-1979 
leadership although Pol Pot purportedly retired as 
military commander in 1985 and assumed a 
position of adviser on national security. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

The Khmer Rouge’s pre-1979 leadership 
appears to continue to hold power, despite Pol 
Pot’s announced change of office in August 1985, 
when he became Chairman. of the Kampuchean 
Republic's Technical Office of National Defence. 
Khmer Rouge support for the view that Pol Pot 
retains a substantial level of influence was implicit 
in a statement made on 30 December 1985 by 
Khieu Samphan, Vice-President of the Coalition 
Government of Democratic Kampuchea, to the 
effect that Pol Pot would cease all military or 
political activities in exchange for the withdrawal 
of Vietnamese troops from Cambodia by the end 
of 1986. 


Cambodia: membership of j 
Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary; 
Party 






The following questions and answers appeared d 
Hansard on 19 August: 

Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Fo 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986 
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is he able to indicate the size of the membership 
of the Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Party. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


The Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Party 
(KPRP: claimed, in its fifth Congress political 
report of October 1985, to have a total mem- 
bership of 7500. Other observers’ estimates have 
varied, with one academic authority suggesting a 
figure of 3000. None of the estimates available to 
the Government distinguishes between alternate 
and full-rights membership. The KPRP has a 
number of ancillary organisations: the People’s 
Revolutionary Youth Union of Kampuchea, the 
Young Pioneers, the Youth Association and the 
Women’s Association. It is possible that the 
discrepancies between the available figures on 
membership stem from a lack of precision about 
these membership categories. 
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Cambodia: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say whether authorities in the Heng 
Samrin regime have not permitted investigation of 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

| understand that human rights organisations 
such as Amnesty International and the Internation- 
al Commission of jurists have not been allowed 
access to Cambodia in the post-1979 period. | 
understand from media reports that the ‘Lawyers 
Committee for International Human Rights’, 
which published a report in December 1984 
entitled Human Rights in Kampuchea, was denied 
permission by the PRK authorities to visit Cambo- 
dia, and collected information for its report in 
refugee camps along the Thai-Cambodia border. 





indo-Chinese refugees register at the Puerto Princessa camp in the Philippines. (UNHCR photo). 
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Cambodia: Australian humanitarian 
assistance 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

What has been the Australian financial commit- 
ment to the Kampuchean humanitarian assistance 
program each year since its inception in 1979. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

lam not aware of a program by that name, but it 
is possible that by this, is meant the United 
Nations Border Relief Operation (UNBRO) which 
is co-ordinated by the Secretary General's Special 
Kepresentative for Humanitarian Assistance to the 
Kampuchean People. Australian assistance to 
UNBRO and other humanitarian assistance agen- 
cies operating inside Cambodia since 1979 is as 
follows: 








UNBRO UNICEF UNHCR 
$ million 

1979-80 ...., ~ ee — 
1980-81 |... = = 2.636 
1981-82 _.., 2.0060 300 1.019 
1982-83 .... MOG O O ssa 1.320 
1983-84 |||. 750 1.500 635 
1984-85 _.., 730 si 1.154 
1985-86 |. TFS 1.456 B15 





Cambodia: alleged shipment by the 
USSR of military supplies to the 
Vietnamese army 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether the Soviet Union 
shipped 50 tanks to Kampuchea in 1985 to 
strengthen Vietnamese units battling resistance 
forces; if so, what representations has he made to 
the Vietnamese Government regarding this 
matter. 

(2) f representations have not been made, 
why. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) i am not aware of specific reports that the 
USSR shipped 50 tanks to Cambodia in 1985. We 
believe, however, that Soviet military equipment 
has been sent to Cambodia in recent years. 
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(2) The Government has not made any specific 
representations to the Vietnamese Government on 
this matter. However, we have condemned Viet- 
nam’s invasion of Cambodia and we have made 
known to the Vietnamese Government, on a 
number of occasions, Australia’s concern at ac- 
tions which may increase the level of military 
tension in the Indo China region. 


Cambodia: Indo-Chinese economic 
co-operation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say to what extent the Vietnamese 
continue to attempt to integrate the economies of 
Laos and Kampuchea with that of Vietnam, 
particularly the exploitation of timber, rubber and 
fishing resources. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The limited information available to the Gov- 
ernment on conditions inside Cambodia prevents 
a full assessment being made of the extent to 
which the Vietnamese may be attempting to 
integrate the economies of Laos, Cambodia and 
Vietnam, particularly in respect of the exploitation 
of timber, rubber and fishing resources. 

Economic co-operation between Cambodia, 
Laos and Vietnam was formalised at the Indo 
Chinese Summit in Vientiane in 1983 and is 
believed to be structured around a series of 
interlocking bilateral agreements in various fields. 
To date, co-operation appears to have been 
directed primarily at developing an integrated 
infrastructure to facilitate trade, for example inter- 
locking road systems. Recent evidence suggests 
that the pattern of trade between the Indo Chinese 
states is basically one of an exchange of Cambo- 
dian and Lao primary products for Vietnamese 
machinery, construction materials and consumer 
goods. 


Cambodia: employment of children 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: © 

Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

is he able to say whether there is a minimum 
age for the employment of children in Kam- 
puchea, and what attention has been given by 
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authorities to ensure acceptable conditions of 
work. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

| understand that there is no minimum age of 
employment in Cambodia. The PRK authorities do 
not appear, however, to condone the use of young 
children in the labour torce. The PRK is attempting 
to establish compulsory six-year primary educa- 
tion for all Cambodian children. 

The Government has no specific information as 
to the attention given by the PRK to ensuring 
acceptable working conditions. 


Cambodia: Vietnam’s treatment of 
Cambodian children 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Has his attention been drawn to reports that the 
Vietnamese occupation forces in Kampuchea are 
not allowing Kampuchean children to learn their 
own language; if so, what representations has he 
made to the appropriate Vietnamese officials 
regarding the destruction of Kampuchean culture. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

| am aware of reports to the effect that Viet- 
namese occupation forces in Cambodia are not 
allowing Cambodian children to learn their own 
language. The Government, however, is not 
convinced that these reports are correct. The 
reports of most western visitors to Cambodia in 
the past few years suggest that, while the Viet- 
namese language and a number of other foreign 
languages are available in the Cambodian school 
system, the Vietnamese language is not being 
taught at the exclusion of the Khmer language. 


Palestinian Red Crescent Society: 
Australian aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 

Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
_ Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 
© (1) Is his Department considering a request for 
aid from Dr Sathi Arafat, brother of Yasser Arafat, 
for the Palestinian Red Crescent Society. 

(2) Will the aid granted be in the form of 
university training in Australia for doctors and 
various specialists. 
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(3) Is he able to say what other governments 
have granted aid to the Society. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) The Department of Foreign Affairs is 
not aware of any current request for aid from Dr 
Arafat for the Red Crescent Society. In 1984 and 
1985 eight Palestinian and Lebanese registered 
nurses employed by the Red Crescent Society and 
working in Middle East refugee camps received 
practical training in Australia in the fields of 
hospital and community health centre services 
and in methods for teaching health workers. This 
training was organised by the non-government aid 
organisation Australian People for Health, Educa- 
tion and Development Abroad, funded in part 
from Australia Government aid monies provided 
under the  Bilateral-Non-Government Co- 
operation Program. 

(3) Lam unable to say what other governments 
have granted aid to the society. 


Afghanistan: Soviet invasion 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Did he state in his reply to my question No. 
1979 (Hansard, 30 November 1985, page 4087) 
on Soviet forces in Afghanistan that although 
Australia has condemned the Soviet invasion of 
that country time constraints did not permit a 
detailed discussion of Afghanistan. 

(2) If so, what discussions on Afghanistan did 
occur. 

(3) Will he now raise the issue with the Soviet 
Union, g 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable = 
member's question is as follows: E 


(1) I did state that during my visit to Moscow in... 
May 1984 | discussed with the then Soviet Foreign ` 


Minister, Mr Gromyko, a broad range of bilateral, 
regional and international issues, including the 
crucial questions of nuclear disarmament. | also 
stated that time restraints did not permit a detailed 
discussion of Afghanistan. 

(2) During my visit, however, | did state to the 
then Foreign Minister, Mr Gromyko, Australia’s 
unambiguous condemnation of the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. 

(3) Australia’s strong opposition to the Soviet 
Union's invasion of Afghanistan and the con- 
tinuing presence of Soviet troops in that country 
has been made clear in Moscow, Canberra and as 
multilateral forums. The Government, moreover, 
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will continue to make similar representations to 
the Soviet authorities until the situation in Afgha- 
nistan is favourably resolved. 


Australian uranium policy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Resources and Energy, upon notice, 
on 1 May 1980: 

(1) Is the Minister able to say what quantity of 
uranium has been mined at the Manyingee mine, 
WA. 

(2) Where is the uranium which has been 
mined located and under whose control is it. 

(3) What is the extent of French ownership and 
control of the mine. 

(4) What company owns the mine and which 
companies have direct or indirect financial in- 
terests in the mine. 

(5) Is he able to say whether the uranium is 
mined at the site by a solution method. 

(6) Has the Australian Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AAEC) been critical of this form of mining; if 
so, what are the criticisms. 

(7) Will the Government allow the export of 
any uranium which has been mined at this site. 

Mr Barry Jones — The Minister for Resources 
and Energy has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member's question: 

(1) During trials to test an alkaline solution 
mining technique, which were conducted in 
1985, a small amount of uranium (less than 500 
kg) was leached from the ore body at Manyingee. 
These trials have now ceased. 

(2) The material is stored at the test site in a 
storage facility which conforms with the physical 
protection requirements of the Australian Safe- 
guards Office. The material is controlled by Total 
Mining Australia Pty Ltd, the operators of the joint 
venture exploring the prospect. 

(3) and (4) | am advised the Manyingee pros- 
pect is covered by Exploration Licence EL 08-52, 
issued by the Western Australian Government. 
This licence is held by a joint venture comprising 
Total Mining Australia Pty Ltd (80 per cent 
interest}, Elf Aquitane Triako Mines (10 per cent) 
and Urangesellschaft Australia (10 per cent). The 
venture is therefore 90 per cent owned by French 
controlled interests. 

(5) See (1) above. 

(6) The AAEC has made no specific comments 
on the Manyingee proposal nor has it made any 
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general criticism of solution mining. It considers 
that this form of mining can have advantages over 
mining techniques in appropriate situations. The 
advantages or disadvantages are both site and 
operation specific. 

(7) The Government's uranium policy permits 
the mining and export of uranium only from the 
Ranger, Nabarlek and Olympic Dam mines. The 
Government will not permit the export of uranium 
mined at Manyingee and Total Mining Australia 
Pty Ltd is aware of this. 


United States: Navajo-Hopi Land 
Settlement Act 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 1 May 1986: 

(1) Will he seek information concerning allega- 
tions that the Hopi and Navajo Indian people of 
Arizona, United States of America, are being 
threatened with forced eviction from their tradi- 
tional lands. 

(2) Should the investigations reveal apparent 
breaches of human rights, will he ensure that the 
matter is raised by Australian representatives in 
appropriate United Nations. forums, 

(3) Will he publicly advise the results of his 
investigations. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) In 1974 the United States Congress addres- 
sed a long-standing dispute between the Navajo 
and Hopi Indian people, involving 1.8 million 
acres of land in northern Arizona, through the 
passage of the Navajo-Hopi Land Settlement Act 
which: 

(i) ordered the surface of the land partitioned 
equally between the two tribes; 

(i) provided financial assistance for those 
people required to relocate; and 
Relocation Commission’ under the Secret- 
ary of the Interior to assist with relocation. 

| am informed that it was the intention of 
Congress that benefits to relocatees would be 
generous. The Settlement Act provides cash in- 
centives and compensation for voluntary moves, 
improvements on the land being vacated, actual 
moving expenses, and replacement dwellings. 
With this in mind, the Commission submitted a 
relocation plan to Congress which became effec- 


tive on 6 July 1981. Since the Act provided that / 


relocation would take place in accordance with, 
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the Commission’s plan, and be completed by the 
end of five years from its effective date, relocation 
of Navajo and Hopi Indians from land partitioned 
to the other tribe was to occur by 6 July 1986. 

The legislative settlement, however, created a 
number of problems, especially for Navajo Indi- 
ans residing on what was established as Hopi 
Land. The Courts of the United States, including 
the Supreme Court, and the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Federal Government have all 
been involved in this question. 

Although most Hopies have been resettled 
some 250 Navajo families, for various reasons, 
have refused to leave the land partitioned to the 
Hopi tribe. It is apparent that the 6 July deadline 
will not be met. 

A bill to minimise relocation of Navajo families 
from the Hopi partitioned lands was introduced in 
the U.S. House of Representatives in February 
1986. It would provide for land exchanges be- 
tween the two tribes, requires the Navajos to pay 
the Hopies about U.S.$300 million in mineral 
royalties, and settle legal disputes between the 
tribes. The proposed legislation has not been well 
received by all those concerned and its future is 
uncertain. 

At present, therefore, the Navajo-Hopi Land 
Settlement Act is the law in the United States. It 
requires the partitioning of land and the relocation 
of Indian people. Only the Congress of the United 
States has the power to amend the law. 

(2) and (3) My Department's preliminary inves- 
tigation of the United States Legislation does no 
reveal any apparent breaches of human rights. 


India: Australian scientific research 
and technology 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
‘Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Science, upon 
notice, on 27 May 1986: 

{1} Is he able to state what scope there is for the 
application of Australian scientific research and 
technology in India. 

(2) What steps have been taken to develop 
closer scientific links with India. 

(3) What is the extent of the scientific co- 
operation between the two countries. 

(4) Has Australia yet to fully develop its scien- 
tific links with India. 

(5) Will he consider leading a delegation to 
India to enhance scientific and technological 
links. | l 
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Mr Barry Jones — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes | believe there is considerable scope for 
the application of Australian science and technol- 
ogy in India. There are several factors which point 
to this. For example there are many geological 
similarities. India, Australia and Antarctica were 
once contiguous in the super continent Gond- 
wana Land. This is significant in relation to the 
mineral potential of the continents and the pet- 
roleum potential of the margins to mention just a 
couple. Additionally, Australia and India share a 
common ocean which has major implications in 
areas such as fisheries and meteorology. 

The similarities augur well for the application of 
Australian science and technology. 

(2) Several steps have been taken over recent 
months to develop closer scientific links with 
India. In November last year, Australia took the 
initiative in forwarding to the Indian authorities a 
major research proposal in each of the fields of 
geoscience, meteorology and space science. We 
invited the Indian authorities to identify which of 
the three proposals was of greatest interest to them 
and in which they would wish to enter into a 
co-operative research effort. Additionally, as part 
of a broad thrust to improve science and technolo- 
gy links with India, my Department has invited a 
delegation of Indian scientists to Australia to look 
at what opportunities may exist. That delegation is 
to visit Australia for two weeks from 10 July 1986. 

(3) Australia has had a science and technology 
agreement with India since 1975 but most of our 
exchanges since then have been in agriculture 
and through various aid schemes. Australia has 
had interactions with India in scientific and 
technological fields over many years. For the most 
part these exchanges have been individual scien- 
tists working within government laboratories and 
universities. 


(4) | confirm that Australia has yet to fully Ta 


develop its scientific links with India. Indeed 

moves are afoot to strengthen those linkages. India 

has many sophisticated elements in its economy 

and technological infrastructure. Its major re- 

search organisation the CSIR (Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research) resembles our CSIRO 

in some areas. Indian universities have done well 

in basic research, producing three Nobel Prize 

winners in science, less well in industrial applica- 

tions. 

(5) | am grateful for the member for Hawker’s 
interest in my leading a delegation to India to 
enhance scientific and technological links, 
however, | consider it more appropriate for the 
senior officers of my Department to lead such 
delegations. Keeping in mind the proposed visit to 
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Australia of an Indian scientific delegation (which 
includes some very senior scientists indeed) it is 
proposed that Australia sends a similar senior 
scientific delegation to India in August or Septem- 
ber 1986. 


Australian aid program: aerodrome 
engineering contracts 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Lloyd asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 1 May 1986: 


(1} How many engineering consultancy con- 
tracts concerning the construction of alteration of 
airports have been let to Australian companies by 
the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB?) over the last 10 years. 


(2) Of those contracts which have gone to 
Australian companies, which companies have 
been involved and on what projects. 


(3) Is ita fact that the majority of the contracts 
have been let to one company; if so, why. 


4) Is it also a fact that the company recently 
awarded the contract of consultancy work in- 
volved in an engineering study of the Fua'amotu 
Airport, Tonga, is the same firm, or a subsidiary or 
an affiliate of the firm which was contracted: by 
ADAB for consultancy work in the construction of 
a desiccated coconut factory in Tonga, 


(5) Is it a fact that this project proved to be a 
severe embarrassment to the Australian Govern- 
ment and a source of economic problems and 
great irritation for the Tongans as it was eventually 
finished four years late, at a cost of over $4 
million, or 170 per cent more than originally 
expected, 


'6) if either part (4) or (5) is answered in the 
atfirmative, was the previous record of this com- 
pany taken into account in the most recent letting 
of a contract; if not, why not. 


(7) Will he give an assurance that ADAB will, 
in future, consider all applicants for aerodrome 
engineering contracts equally. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) Five contracts directly related to construc- 
tion or alteration of airports and five contracts 
dealing with airport management assistance, tech- 
nical training, specifications and studies were let 
in the period, all to Australian companies. 
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(2) i) Airport Consulting and Construction — 
Australia Pty Ltd (ACCA): | 

Bangladesh — Kurmitola International Air- 
port airline complex, Dhaka. 

Tonga — Fua'amotu airport. study. 

Vanuatu — Bauerfield Airport upgrading 
study. Upgrading of Bauerfield Airport. 

(i) Creak, Richard David: 

Vanuatu — Bauerfield Airport study. 
(ii) Department of Construction: 

Solomon Islands — resealing of Henderson 
Airport. 

liv) QANTAS: 

Bangladesh — management assistance prog- 
ram and technical apprentice training program 
for Biman. 

(v) Trippett, Allan and Associates Pty Ltd 

Malaysia —- Malaysian Air Traffic Services 
facilities implementation. Surveillance radar 
specification for Kuching Airport. 

Nepal — transfer of airways facilities at 
Kathmandu International Airport. 


(3) No. 


(4) Yes, it is affiliated with MacDonald Wagner 
Pty Ltd. 


(5) Ministerial approval for this project was 
given in 1979, The Factory was completed in 
1981 at total cost of $2.2 million. On commis- 
stoning, major problems emerged and an inde- 
pendent review was undertaken. Rectification 
work totalling $1.89 million was undertaken 
bringing the total cost to $4.09 million. The 
Factory was handed over in operational condition 
to the Tongan authorities in December 1985. 


(6) No. Although it is an affiliate of MacDonald 
Wagner, ACCA has its own personnel who are 
proficient in words related to airports. ACCA also 
has a good track record on projects conducted on 
ADAB’s behalf. In the particular case of selection 
of consultants for the Fua'amotu airport project, 
the technical advisory panel rated ACCA ahead of 
other proposals by a clear margin. 


(7) Current selection procedures provide equal | 
opportunity to all applicants. The assessment and; 


recommendation of applicants are made by a: 
technical advisory panel comprising experts in they 


partic ular field. These representatives are drawn). 


from both the public and private sectors as well as 
a representative from the Appraisal, Sectoral: 
Studies and Evaluation Branch of ADAB. Each, 
recommendation of this panel is further consi-, 
dered by the Consultant Tender Board of MRE 
which gives final approval. 
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New Caledonia: French military 
presence 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether France is to 
develop a military base in New Caledonia. 

(2) If so, when is such a base likely to be 


-completed and what facilities is it likely to 
o = contain, 
Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 


member's question is as follows: 

(1) In a statement on 25 April. 1985 relating to 
the future of New Caledonia, the then French 
Prime Minister announced that the French military 
presence in Noumea would be reinforced, in 
order to guarantee French strategic interests in that 
part of the world. 

(2) | am unable to say when the proposed 
reinforcement will be completed or exactly what 
facilities are envisaged. However, in a recent 
essay on French foreign policy, President Mitter- 
rand said that the base would provide docking 
facilities for French submarines, wharves for 
French warships and an airstrip for French super- 
sonic aircraft. 


Australian uranium policy: exports 
to France 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Resources and Energy, upon notice, 
on 27 May 1986: 

Further to the Minister's reply to my question 
number 2363 (Hansard, 11 February 1986, page 
74), can the Minister advise what has happened 
to the Australian uranium since tts sale to the 
French company Enership. 

Mr Barry Jones — The Minister for Resources 
and Energy has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member's question: 

The Australian Safeguards Office has advised 
that the material in question, exported by Energy 
Resources of Australia to Urangesellschaft in 
February 1985, is stored in France at the uranium 
conversion facility operated by Comurhex at 
Malvesi. The Government is satisfied that the 
material is not destined for end-use in France. 


t See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 2, February 1986, 
page 81. 
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Indian Ocean Zone of Peace 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 27 May 1986: 

(1) Is he able to state what progress has been 
made in the implementation of UN Resolution 
2832 (xxvi concerning the conveying of an 
international conference on the establishment of 
an Indian Ocean Zone of Peace. 

(2) is he also able to state if it is still the case 
that no Indian Ocean State has opposed the Zone 
of Peace concept. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Indian Ocean continues its work in prepara- 
tion for a Conference on the Indian Ocean at 
Colombo ‘as a necessary step for the implementa- 
tion of the Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a 
Zone of Peace, adopted in 19771’. So far the 
Committee has been unable to complete prepara- 
tory work for the Conference. The fortieth General 
Assembly adopted resolution 40/153, which asks 
the Committee to complete the preparatory work 
and provides for the opening of the Conference at 
Colombo not later than 1988. 

(2) No Indian Ocean State opposes the idea of 
an Indian Ocean Zone of Peace. Indicative of this 
is the fact that Resolution 40/153 was adopted by 
consensus. 


Australia-Republic of Korea 
relations: aviation arrangements 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 

Mr Jull asked the Minister for Aviation, upon 
notice, on 29 May 1986: 

(D) Has Korean Airlines made applications for 
rights to operate services to and from Australia; if 
so, when, 

(2) Will such services commence between 
Australia and Korea; if so, when; if not, why not. 

Mr Peter Morris — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Korean Air (formerly Korean Airlines) has 
itself made no formal application to the Govern- 
ment or to my Department for rights to operate 
services to and from Australia. 

However, Korean Air has held a number of 
discussions with Qantas Airways Ltd which have 
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included consideration of direct air services be- 
tween Australia and the Republic of Korea. While 
the two airlines have not agreed on the question of 
the viability of direct services between the two 
countries, they have established co-operative 
arrangements aimed at developing traffic flows 
over intermediate Asian ports. 

(2) The matter of direct air services has been 
raised by the Republic of Korea on a number of 
occasions at government level and at official 
level, most recently at the Joint Ministerial Trade 
Talks between Australia and the Republic of Korea 
in Canberra on 13-14 May 1986." In recognition 
of the expanding relationship between the two 
countries, agreement was reached at this meeting 
that Ministers responsible for aviation in the two 
countries will establish a working group of offi- 
cials to improve aviation arrangements between 
Australia and Korea, desirably through commer- 
cially viable regular direct services between the 
two countries. Among the arrangements to be 
considered is a bilateral Air Services Agreement. It 
was agreed that a meeting of the working group of 
officials of the two Governments will take place in 
Canberra or Seoul before the end of 1986. 

It is not possible to advise in advance of this 
meeting whether direct services may commence 
between Australia and the Republic of Korea and, 
if so, when this might occur. 





1 See also AFAR, Volume 57, No. 5, May 1986, page 
456, 


Austria: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, upon notice, on June 3 1986: 
(1) Has his attention been drawn to allegations 
by Amnesty International that one Kurt Schwarz 
and others were given electric shock treatment 
and subjected to other forms of ill-treatment while 
in police custody in Vienna. 

(2) Will he investigate these allegations and if 
they are substantiated express appropriate con- 
cerns to the Austrian Government. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Inquiries made by our Embassy in Vienna 
have indicated that there is currently before the 
Austrian courts a case involving the alleged 
ill-treatment of Mr Schwarz while in police 
custody in Vienna. An investigation was made by 
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Austrian authorities into the allegations and cri- 
minal proceedings have been instigated against 
several police officers. Mr Schwarz and his wife, 
who are the main witnesses for the prosecution, 
have apparently not responded to requests to 
appear in court. Their present whereabouts are 
not known, The case therefore remains unre- 
solved. The Department of Foreign Affairs will 
continue to monitor developments in this case 


and in respect of any other allegations of a similar 


kind. Pending the outcome of the legal process, it 
would be inappropriate to comment on the 
possibility of further action. 


Chile: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 3 June 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to allegations 
by the Chilean Commission on Human Rights 
about a political murder, five attempted murders, 
36 political detentions and kidnappings, 200 
political detentions and kidnappings in mass raids 
and 20 incidents of cruel and inhumane treatment 
of prisoners in Chile in February. 

(2) What action has the Government taken to 
(a) investigate these and other reported violations 
of human rights in Chile and (b) to raise the 
matters with the Chilean Government in 1986. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. The Department of Foreign Affairs 
receives regular reports on human rights in Chile 
from a number of organisations, including the 
Chilean Commission on Human Rights, the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights, Amnes- 
ty International, the United Nations, and the 
Chilean Church human rights organisation, the 
Vicariate of Solidarity. The figures presented by 
the Chilean Commission on Human Rights cover- 
ing violations in February 1986 are consistent . 
with other assessments which indicate that abuses 
continue in Chile at a deplorable rate. 

(2) (a) The limited resources of our Embass 
Santiago restrict Australia’s capacity to carry p's 
independent investigations of abuses of the oDA) 
reported by human rights organisations. Austr-83, 
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attention and, where appropriate, has made repre- 
sentations to Chilean authorities and visited de- 
tainees in gaol. 

(b) In 1986 Australia has continued to take a 
close and active interest in the human rights 
situation in Chile. At the forty-second session of 
the Commission on Human Rights in Geneva in 
March, Australia supported a resolution critical of 
the Chilean Government. It is hoped that the 
weight of international opinion, to which Austra- 
lia contributes, will eventually be felt. In addition, 
our Embassy has investigated several specific 
allegations of human rights abuse, most recently 
in the case of two officials of the Vicariate of 
Solidarity. In Parliament on 29 May, | expressed 
my concern at the detention of the two officials 
and about the human rights situation in general. 
Mr Beazley (representing the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs) commented on this issue, also in 
Parliament, on 20 May. Australian concerns 
regarding the officials have been communicated 
to the Chilean authorities, both in Canberra and 
Santiago. Officers of the Australian Embassy have 
visited the two officials in gaol. 


Romania: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 3 June 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to allegations 
of discrimination by the Government of Romania 
against ethnic minorities in that country. 

(2) Has he investigated these allegations, if so, 
what action has been taken as a result. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Various allegations have been made that 
the Romanian. government discriminates against 
ethnic minorities in Romania. Such allegations 
mainly refer to the alleged mistreatment of the 
Hungarian ethnic minority. 

(2) The Australian Embassy in Belgrade, which 
is also accredited to Romania, monitors and 
regularly reports on the situation of Hungarian 
and other ethnic minorities. Reports on their 
situation are also available from other indepen- 
dent sources. In general, these reports suggest that 
while the Hungarian minority suffers various 
disabilities, the conditions in which it lives are 
broadly comparable with those experienced by all 
Romanian citizens regardless of ethnic origin. 

The Government is committed to upholding 
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human rights in all countries. These views have 
been frequently and publicly conveyed and are 
known to the Romanian authorities, 


Trade: Australia-Taiwan 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Braithwaite asked the Minister for Trade, 
upon notice, on 14 February 1986: 

(1) What action has he taken in the develop- 
ment of trade with Taiwan. 

(2) What guidelines does his Department fol- 
iow in relation to the development of trade with 
Taiwan, 

(3) What is the value to Australia of trade with 
Taiwan. 

(4) Has his Department prepared any projec- 
tions on the potential for trade with Taiwan; if so, 
will he make the results available. 

(5) Has his Department been represented on an 
interdepartmental committee inquiring into issues 
affecting Taiwan and Australia; if so, what were 
the recommendations of the committee. 

Mr Dawkins — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Province of Taiwan (Taiwan) was in 
1984-85 our sixth most important trading partner 
and a valuable market for a number of Australian 
raw materials and agricultural products. | am 
aware of the high level of commercial interest in 
the market. Following representations to me trom 
the private sector on matters concerning the trade 
and commercial relationship with Taiwan, an 
Interdepartmental Committee was convened. See 
(5) below, 

(2) In December 1972, Australia recognised 
the People’s Republic of China as the sole 
legitimate Government of China, including 
Taiwan. The Australian Government affords no 
recognition to the authorities in Taiwan and there 
is no Trade Commissioner based there. Assistance 
is available to companies to develop trade from 
the Australian Chamber of Commerce and its 
office in Taipei. 

(3) Strong growth rates in two way trade have 
been recorded in recent years reflecting a growing 
penetration of the Australian market by Taiwan 
and an expanding demand for Australian raw 
materials to support the development of Taiwan's 
industrial base. In 1984-85 Australian exports to 
Taiwan were valued at $856 million and imports 
from Taiwan were valued at $1053 million. 
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(4) No. However, information available to the 
Department of Trade on economic developments 
in Taiwan suggests that the outlook for continued 
growth in this economy is promising. The Austra- 
lian Chamber of Commerce, through its office in 
Taipei, has undertaken studies on the market in 
Taiwan for a variety of products. These reports are 
available from the Australian Chamber of Com- 
merce in Canberra. 

(5) Yes. The Committee was established to 
review various aspects of Australia’s relationships 
with Taiwan, including the commercial rela- 
tionship. The Committee was not required to 
make specific recommendations although a focus 
of activity has been the streamlining of visa issuing 
procedures for applications from Taiwan. 


Australian aid to South African trade 
unionists 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr N.A. Brown asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 11 April: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a report in 
The Australian ot 27 February 1986 about a 
Government sponsored visit to South Africa and 
other destinations by senior ACTU officials in 
February 1986. 

(2) If so, what was the (a) duration, (b) cost and 
ic) purpose of the trip. 

(3) How many persons took part in the visit. 

(4) What were their a 

(5) What was the (a) duration, (b) subject 
eee: and (c) date of a meeting of discussion 
held and a whom was each held. 

(6) Who instigated the visit. 

(7) Has the Government received a report on 
the visit and its achievements from the ACTU 
delegation. 

(8) If not, will he ask for a report: if not, why 
not. 

(9) ff a report has or will be received, will 
copies be available. 

(10) Was the trip successful; if so, in what way. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) — 

(a) The duration of the visit was one month. 

(b) Detailed costs are being finalised with the 

ACTU, but the visit is estimated to cost 
about $17 000. 
(c) The purpose of the visit was to conduct a 
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feasibility study in South Africa and neigh- 
bouring states to see what was the best way 
of providing training aid to South African 
black trade unionists. 

(3) Two. 

(4) Zimbabwe, Zambia, South Africa and 
Geneva (headquarters of the International Labour 
Organisation). 

(5) Full details of individual meetings are not 
yet available. However, the ACTU has provided 
the following details: 

Zimbabwe and Zambia: 27 February to 10 
March 1986 — Meetings with trade union 
congress representatives in each country, Au- 
stralian High Commissioner, South African 
Congress of Trade Unions, the leadership of the 
new Confederation of South African Trade 
Unions (COSATU) as well as regional repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth Trade Union 
Council and the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

South Africa: 21-27 March 1986 — Meetings 
with trade union confederations, the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, the Centre 
for Applied Legal Studies University of Wit- 
watersrand in Johannesburg, the Black Sash (a 
women’s organisation), the South African 
Council of Churches General Secretary, the 
National Sullivan Code of Conduct Co- 
ordinator, Professor Wiehahn of the University 
of Pretoria, Mr Botha, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Federated Chamber of Industries Manpower 
Commission, the Registrar and a Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Court and visits to the 
townships of Soweto, Alexandra and Mame- 
lodi. 

(6) The proposal to consider training black 
trade unionists was approved by me. Details of 
how this could be achieved, including the visit to 
South Africa, were handled by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB) and the 
ACTU. 

(7) and (8) ADAB has been given a copy of the 
ACTU internal report which was received on a 
confidential basis. A formal report setting out 
specific proposals is expected from the ACTU 


- shortly. 


(9) The formal report, once submitted, would 
be available. 

(10) The ACTU advises that the trip was most 
successful as it provided an opportunity to meet a 
cross-section of the South African community and 
assess the needs for training for black trade 
unionists. As a result of the visit the ACTU invited 
COSATU to send a delegation to Australia to 
inspect and discuss trade union training facilities. 
In early June three COSATU officials came to 
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Australia and examined ACTU training facilities 
with a view to reporting back to the COSATU 
Executive in the Republic of South Africa (RSA) 
prior to presenting the ACTU with a proposal for 
an ACTU administered training program for black 
South African trade unionists. 


Uranium Information Centre 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Resources and Energy, upon notice, 
on 4 June 1986: 

(1) Is the Uranium Information Centre (UIC) 
conducted by Australian mining companies in- 
volved in uranium mining and exploration. 

(2) Has the UIC, in its official publications, (a) 
favourably referred to or (b) been critical of, the 
Soviet nuclear power industry or the safety of 
Soviet nuclear power industry or the safety of 
Soviet nuclear reactors. 

(3) Has his attention been drawn to the UIC 
newsletter Number 3 of March 1986 which 
discusses the USSR’s latest five year plan to 
increase nuclear power’s share of total electricity 
supply from the present 10-11 per cent to over 20 
per cent and which opines that the problems 
encountered earlier in implementating the Soviet 
nuclear power program have now been largely 
overcome. 

(3) Does he agree that the Chernoby! accident 
should lead nuclear scientists and the nuclear 
power industry, including the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission, to be more self-critical about 
the future of nuclear power. 

Mr Barry Jones — The Minister for Resources 
and Energy has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member's question: 

(1) | am advised that the UIC is a non profit 
organisation established and funded by a number 
of companies associated with uranium explora- 
tion and mining in Australia. The published aims 
of the Centre include: 

è providing information above the development 
of the Australian uranium industry, and 

è promoting a flow of factual information on all 
aspects of the mining and processing of ura- 
nium, the role of nuclear energy in supplying 
part of the world’s electricity needs and the 
associated nuclear fuel cycle. 

The UIC publishes a newsletter which largely 
consists of factual material drawn from other 
publications. 

(2) The UIC is not a government body and 
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consequently | am unaware of all the views it may 
have expressed in its official publications. 

(3) My attention has been drawn to the article 
in question which, | note, was written before the 
Chernobyl accident. 

(4) | imagine that nuclear scientists, both in 
Australia and abroad, will take a close profession- 
al interest in the causes and outcome of the 
Chernobyl accident, and that future statements 
they make will reflect this. 


Defence: visits by U.S. Nuclear- 
Powered Warships 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 19 February 1986: 

(1) Further to the answer given by his predeces- 
sor to question No. 5096 (Hansard, 21 October 
1982, page 2479) stating that the United States 
does not release information as to the capacity of 
the reactors aboard its Nuclear-Powered Warships 
(NPWs), is this still the position of the United 
States Government; if not, what is its position, 

(2) lf the United States Government position is 
unchanged (a) what are the relevant Australian 
authorities referred to and (b) what are the specific 
sources used by these authorities to draw conclu- 
sions as to whether any given NPW exceeds the 
100 Medium Wave (MW) limit in the absence of 
official advice from the Government responsible 
for the warship. 

(3) Are the assessments made by the relevant 
authorities referred to accurate; if so, does this 
result in a lack of practical significance of the 
United States policy on October 1982 because 
independent accurate assessments can be made 
by nations such as Australia. 

(4) If the assessments are not accurate what 
steps have been taken or will be taken to ensure 
that a reliable assessment can be made. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) It is still the policy of the United States 
Government to withhold information about the 
capacity of the nuclear reactors on its warships. | 
would draw to the honourable member's attention 
that the general conditions under which United 
States NPWs are permitted to enter Australian 
ports were amended in late 1982 (Hansard, 8 
December 1982, pp 3078-3079) following further 
assessment of information available on United 
States warships with reactors larger than 100 MW. 
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Pursuant to this amendment it is no longer the 
case that vessels with reactors larger than 100 
MW are excluded from the general conditions of 
entry, and the relevant Australian authorities are 
now required only to ensure that visiting NPW’s 
are berthed in locations which comply with the 
strict environmental and safety regulations. 

(2) (3) and (4) See my answer to (1) above. 


Defence: B52 bomber flights over 
Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Hand asked the Minister for Defence, upon 
notice on 26 May 1986: 

(1) Did three U.S. Air Force B52 bombers 
arrive in Darwin on the morning of 15 April 1986. 

(2) Is he able to say why certain public roads 
around the airport were closed that morning. 

(3) Was there any connection between these 
closures and the arrival of the B52s. 

(4) Were the closures on his or his Depart- 
ment’s authority. 

(5) Is he able to say whether there was any 
connection between the arrival of these aircraft 
and the U.S. bombing of Libya that morning, if so, 
what. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) No. Two U.S. Air Force B52 bombers 
undertaking standard Busy Boomerang Delta low 
level navigation training flights arrived in Darwin 
on 11 April 1986 and departed 13 April 1986. 
Approval for the flights was given on 26 March 
1986. 

(2), 3) and (4) No public roads around Darwin 
airport were closed during this period due to B52 
operations. 

(5) There was no connection whatever be- 
tween the arrival of these aircraft and the U.S. 
operations in Libya. 


USSR: Vitaly Yurchenko 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 9 April 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a report in 
the Age of 11 March 1986 indicating that Senior 
KGB official Vitaly Yurchenko, who defected to 
the United States Embassy in Rome in August 
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1985 but returned to Moscow on 6 November 
1985 claiming he had been kidnapped and held | 
against his will by the CIA, was executed after he 
returned to the Soviet Union. | o 

(2) Is he able to say (a) what was the fate of Mr 
Yurchenko following his return to the Soviet 
Union and (b) whether Mr Yurchenko has 
appeared before any court of Law in the USSR. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. | 

(2) No verifiable information is available con- 
cerning Mr Yurchenko’s fate after his return to the 
USSR. 


USSR: Vitaly Yurchenko 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a report in 
the Melbourne Herald of 10 March 1986 that 
Vitaly Yurchenko, the Soviet defector who re- 
turned to the Soviet Union, had been executed in 
jail by firing squad and his family billed 14 rubles 
for the cost of the bullets used to kill him. 

(2) If so, is the position as stated. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) No verifiable information is available con- 
cerning Mr Yurchenko’s fate after his return to the 
USSR. 


USSR: policy on human rights 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to say whether, under the Gorbachev 
administration, there has been a negative trend in 
Soviet policy toward dissent and non-conformity 
with ideological norms, and an increase in 
repression against religious believers, national 
advocates, and human rights defenders. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

In the opinion of most competent observers, the 
policy of the Gorbachev administration on these. 
matters shows considerable continuity with that of 
its predecessors. 
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The National Library of Au- 
stralia has received a selec- 
tion of books on the occa- 
sion of the 30th anniversary 
of the death of the German 
playwright, Bertolt Brecht. 
The Ambassador of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, 
Mr Joachim Elm made the 
presentation to the Director- 
General of the National Lib- 
rary, Mr Warren Horton, on 
13 August. Pictured are Mr 
Horton (left) and Mr Elm. 
(National Library photo). 





USSR: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is he able to confirm that since May 1984, Vasyl 
Stus, Oleksa Tykhy, Valeriy Marchenko and Yuri 
Lytvyn have died, and that all were inmates of the 
Soviet Special Regime Camp 36-1, 1200 km east 
of Moscow. 

(2) Did he instruct the Australian Embassy in 
Moscow to prepare a report on conditions in 
Camp 36-1 as reported in the Australian- 
Ukrainian review of Autumn 1986. 
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(3) If so, will the report be released and what 
are its contents. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 


(1) According to available information, these 
details are correct. 


(2) and (3) The Australian Embassy in Moscow 
reports regularly on developments concerning 
human rights in the Soviet Union. For obvious 
reasons, however, there are virtually insuperable 
difficulties in verifying details of conditions in 
Soviet prison camps to which access by foreigners 
is not permitted. 
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USSR: family reunion cases — Kaise 
Randpere 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Is Kaise Randpere, a two year old Estonian giri, 
being prohibited from reunification with her 
parents in Sweden by authorities in the Soviet 
Union; if so, has he made representations to the 
Soviet Union regarding the plight of Kaise Rand- 
pere and this violation of human rights; if not, why 
not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

There are many unresolved family reunion 
cases involving the USSR. The. case in question 
would be handled by the Swedish authorities. 
Australia would have no standing to intervene, 
and has not been asked to do so. The Government 
does, of course, accord a high priority to the 
resolution of family reunion cases involving resi- 
dents of Australia. 


USSR: nuclear accident in the 
Ukraine 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Resources and Energy, upon notice, 
on 3 june 1986: 

Will the Minister establish an Australian task 
force to collect information about the Chernobyl 
accident, the fall-out of radioactivity over Europe 
and the various accidents that have happened in 
reactors around the world as suggested by Senator 
Sir John Carrick on 1 May 1986. 

Mr Barry Jones — The Minister tor Resources 
and Energy has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member's question: 

As | mentioned in the Senate on 5 May 1986 
(Hansard, page 2370), the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission (AAEC) has established a task 
group to examine and evaluate all available 
information on the Chernobyl accident. The 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is 
sponsoring a meeting of technical experts to 
consider the implications of the Chernoby! acci- 
dent, to be held in Vienna from 25 to 29 August. It 
is my intention that as soon as practicable after 
this meeting the AAEC task group will finalise a 
report which will be made available to the public. 
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USSR: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared i in 
Hansard on 19 August: | 


Mr jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 19 September 1985: 

Will he bring up to date the information 
contained in the answer to questions Nos, 1158 
(Hansard, 2 May 1984, page 1701) and 195- 
(Hansard, 31 May 1985, page 3279) concerning 
human rights in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

There is nothing to add to the information 
supplied in previous answers to this question, with 
the exception of migration statistics. These show 
that in the period January-October 1985, 12 
persons, all in the family reunion category, were 
permitted to migrate to Australia. 

It should also be noted that on 11 February 
1986 Mr Anatoly Shcharansky was released and 
permitted to emigrate from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. He has been reunited with his 
wife in Israel. 


Libya-USSR relations 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

Has his attention been drawn to reports that 
Soviet supplied mines were used by Libyan ships 
in the Red Sea in 1984 and Soviet supplied aircraft 
were used in bombings in the Sudan in 1984 and 
in 1986 in Chad. | 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Yes. The USSR is, of course, the principal 
supplier of military material to Libya, 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Blanchard asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 9 April 1986: 

(1) What changes have been made in the 
Government's foreign policy towards allies who? 
have nuclear arms since the acceptance of a South’ 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone (SPNFZ) by Australia, 
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have declared their ports to be nuclear free. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: | 

(1) None. The SPNFZ Treaty does not require 
any change in Australian policies towards other 
countries, including allies. On the contrary, the 
legal obligations it establishes are consistent with 
the policies of the Australian Government. That 
the Treaty also accords with the policy of other 
South Pacific Forum member countries is indi- 
cated by the fact that it was collectively drafted 
and the text subsequently endorsed by the Forum 
and that 10 of the 13 Member countries of the 
Forum have already signed it. 

(2) No changes have been made in the level of 
support given by Australia to other South Pacific 
nations. The SPNFZ Treaty explicitly upholds the 
sovereign right of each party to decide for itself 
such questions as visits to its ports and airfields by 
foreign ships and aircraft. Transit rights for ships 
and aircraft in accordance with customary inter- 
national law are fully respected by the Treaty. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone: 
alleged presence of Soviet naval 
ships 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 27 May 1986: 

(1) ls he able to say what is the present 
estimated strength of the Soviet Navy in the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone (SPNFZ) Treaty area. 

(2) Were any Soviet Navy ships deployed in the 
~SPNFZ during 1985. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) There are no known Soviet naval or naval 
associated ships deployed to the maritime area 
covered by the SPNFZ at present. 


Defence: visits by Nuclear-Powered 
Warships 
The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 

Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Defence, 


= upon notice, on 11 April 1986: 


~~ (1) Did his predecessor make a statement in the 

House on 8 December 1982 relating to the 
‘conditions of entry to Australian ports of Nuclear- 
Powered Warships (NPW). 
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(2) Have the conditions announced been 
varied by the present Government; if so, in what 
respects. 

(3) Is it a condition of entry that visits will be — 
subject to satisfactory liability and indemnity and 
to provision of adequate assurances relating to the 
operation and safety of the warships while they | 
are in Australian waters; if so, what arrangements 
concerning liability and indemnity have been 
entered into in respect of each NPW entering 
Australian ports since 8 December 1982. 

(4) How many NPW’s have visited industrial 
Australian ports since the date of the statement 
and what was the duration of each visit. 

(5) Which Government authority is responsible 
for the adherence to the conditions of entry 
announced in the statement. 

(6) Have the conditions always been complied 
with since the date of their announcement: if not, 
in what respect they have not been complied 
with. 

(7) What operating safety organisation was. 
responsible for monitoring possible radiation 
leaks from nuclear powered ships in each Austra- 
lian port visited by a nuclear powered ship since 8 
December 1982. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes, 

(2) No. 

(3) See my answer to Question on Notice No. 
629, published in House of Representatives Han- 
sard on 23 August, 1985 page 457. 

(4) Details on United States Nuclear-Powered 
Warship (NPW) visits to Australia from December 
1982 to May 1985 are included in Senate Hansard 
of 8 May, 1985, pages 1579 to 1581, and in 
House of Representatives Hansard of 31 May, 
1985 pages 3245. Details of United States NPW 
visits from May 1985 to May 1986 are set out in 
the following table. No NPWs from any other 
country have visited Australia since December 
1982. 

(5) The Department of Defence. 

(6) Yes, 

(7) The radiation monitoring of warships is 
undertaken by groups made up from the Austra- 
lian Atomic Energy Commission (AAEC), the 
Health and environmental authorities of the host 
State or Territory, and the Royal Australian Navy 
(RAN), 

In addition a marine environment monitoring 
program, which analyses samples of sediment and 
sealife, is conducted conjointly by the Federal 
Department of Health and either the State or 
Territory concerned or, where the berth is in a 
naval dockyard, the RAN. 
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The radiation monitoring procedures activated 
by Australia during NPW visits have never re- 





vealed any leakage or radiation from any visiting A 
vessel. 


 Nuclear-Powered Warship visits to Australia 1 May 1985 — 31 May 1986 


Dates 


Type 


. ia SAA OOE O E E AARAA a a annn aaa aaaaaaaaaaananaira i = ane ~ 


Ship Port 
OSS FUE ace peiner ar ee 3 Stirling 
» HSSC a ein EREE nae x Stirling 
USS Jacksonville .........0...-... Stirling 
USS LADON cane eke ne es ra iNES Stirling 
USS Portsmouth... 6... .556. esa es Stirling 
LISS TOR bc ce tanget sewers oat Stirling 


4-10) May 1985 

19-24 July 1985 

16-22 September 1985 

31 October-7 November 1985 
21-27 December 1985 

29 January-4 February 1986 


submarine. (SSN) 
cruiser (CGN) 
submarine (SSN) 
submarine (SSN). 
submarine (SSN) - 
submarine (SSN) __ 


Apartheid: Australian code of 
conduct for companies with 
commercial interests in South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Trade, upon 
notice, on 27 May 1986: 

(1) Which Australian companies trading in 
South Africa have agreed to comply with the 
formal voluntary Code of Conduct to be observed 
by Australian companies with commercial in- 
terests in South Africa. 

(2) Have any companies refused to comply 
with the Code; if so (a) which companies and (b) is 
he able to say how each company departs from 
the Code. 

(3) Is he able to say whether the wages and 
conditions of overseas employees of these Austra- 
lian companies differ (a) from (i) employees of the 
same companies in Australia (ii) those of other 
South African firms within the same industry 
groups and (b) between (A) black and white 
employees and (B) females and male employees. 

(4) Can he say whether any of these Australian 
companies employ black workers who are sepa- 
rated from their families, live in single sex hostels 
and are employed on a contract basis. 

(5) Can he also say which of these companies 
recognise representative black trade unions. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

As the honourable member will be aware, the 
= voluntary Code of Conduct for Australian com- 
~ panies with commercial interests in South Africa 
came into effect on 29 November 1985. The Code 
applies to Australian companies if they or their 


adherence to the Code is being undertaken 
independently by an Administrator for the Code, 
Mr Ron Bannerman, A.O., who will report his 
initial findings to parliament through the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs later in the Budget session. 

Mr Bannerman, whose appointment took effect 
from I April 1986, has written to Australian 
companies with commercial interests requesting 
information on their activities in South Africa. The 
information supplied to Mr Bannerman which will 
form the basis of the Administrator’s report is 
being provided by companies on a ‘commercial in 
confidence basis’. Given the as yet preliminary 
stage of Mr Bannerman’s investigation, the inde- 
pendent nature of his position, and the confiden- 
tiality of the information provided at this stage, | 
am unable to give a more specific response to the 
honourable member's question. 

| can say, however, that so far there have been 
no indications that Australian companies will not 
co-operate with the Code. Both in my own 
consultations with the business sector, and in 
those Mr Bannerman has conducted since his 
appointment, the response has been one of 
understanding the reasons for the introduction of 
the Code and of acceptance of the desirability of 
co-operating with the Government | to make it an 
effective instrument. . 


Poland: amendments to Bill on 
Higher Education 

The following questions and answers appeared ir in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 7 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: ] 








subsidiaries employ non-white Labour in South 


(1) Is he able to say whether the Polish Coens 
Africa. Monitoring of the level of corporate l 


ment has made amendments to the 1982 Bill on 


a 
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High Education in Poland, which were ratified by 
the Polish Parliament on 25 July 1985, that 
destroy the autonomy of universities and 
polytechnics in Poland. 

(2) Is he able to say whether following the 
ratification of the legislation, at least 76 academi- 
cians have been dismissed to 18 March 1986. 

(3) Has the Government made representations 
to the Polish Government on this matter; if not, 
why not. | 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) On 25 July 1985 the Polish Government 
made amendments to the 1982 Bill on Higher 
Education in Poland. 

(2) The official Polish News Agency (PAP) has 
stated that 76 academics have been removed from 
their administrative positions but not dismissed 
from their teaching positions. 

(3) | expressed Australia’s concern over the 
amendments to the 1982 Bill on Higher Education 
to the Deputy Chairman of the Polish Council of 
State in Canberra on 27 May 1986. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 29 November 1985: 

(1) Is the Government opposed to (a} military 
basis, (b) installations, (c) fortifications, (d) 
weapons or (e) military movements in space and 
the (f) researching, (g) testing or (h) deployment of 
anti-satellite weapons or space-based anti- 
ballistic missile weapon systems by any nation 
including the U.S. and the USSR. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) (a)-(h) The Government has made it clear 
that it is opposed to any extension of the arms race 
into outer space. This would include military 
bases, military installations, fortifications, 
weapons and military movements, and the testing 
and deployment of anti-satellite weapons or 
space-based anti-ballistic missile weapon systems 
by any nation. It does not endorse the SDI 
research program but recognises that the research 
currently underway may also have wider applica- 
tions. 

The Government firmly believes that arms 
. control and disarmament would provide a more 

effective and lasting defence against ballistic 
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missile attack than any Anti-Ballistic Missile 
(ABM) system and has consistently called on both 
superpowers to enter into balanced and verifiable 
agreement for significant nuclear arms reduction 
and for the prevention of an arms race in outer 
space. 


Immigrants from South Africa and 
Zimbabwe 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Duncan asked the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 2 May 1986: 

(1) How many immigrants were approved from 
(a) Zimbabwe and (b) South Africa in each month 
for each of the last 3 years and what was their 
racial breakdown. 

(2) How many immigrants from South Africa 
applied in Zimbabwe. 

(3) What procedures are adopted by immigra- 
tion officers in Zimbabwe and South Africa to 
determine the suitability of prospective immig- 
rants, particularly their ability to settle in a 
non-racist, multicultural society. 

(4) Are these procedures satisfactory and is 
Australia not accepting immigrants from Zim- 
babwe and South Africa who profess racist 
philosophies incompatible with philosophies of 
the Australian Government. 

Mr Hurford — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Formal statistics on migration approvals and 
visa issue are collected by post of action not by 
country. An analysis from April 1983 of migration 
cases in which visas have been issued by the 
Australian Consulate in Capetown and Embassy in 
Pretoria (whose responsibilities include South 
Africa and Zimbabwe) is shown at Table 1. While 
Table 2 gives the total number of persons issued 
with visas in South Africa ie from Capetown and 
Pretoria from July 1984. The figures in Table 2 are 
not available by country of birth or prior to July 
1984. 

it should be noted that: 

(a) country of birth does not necessarily equate 
with country of citizenship or country of 
residence; 

(b) figures by country of birth are collated on a 
‘case’ not a ‘person’ basis. On average each 
case represents 2.1 people; 

fc) not all applicants who are approved and 
issued with visas travel to Australia. 








In keeping with the Government's non- 
_ discriminatory immigration policy, applicants’ ra- 
cial origins are not recorded. 


Table 1: | 
_ Migration cases approved and issued with 
visas in Pretoria and Capetown 





Country of birth of 
principal applicant 














South 
Date Zimbabwe Africa Other 
E A S ee AEE E E A 
1983 April... 10 31 29 
May........ 5 45 20 
lune... 9 53 43 
ee 4 23 AQ 
August. ..... 3 29 3] 
September |. 7 36 43 
October .... T 43 26 
November |. 2 28 27 
December... 5 27 29 
Total 9 mths 1983 52 3145 294 
1984  lanuary..... 9 25 35 
February .... 10 49 46 
March ...... 6 33 28 
April aaa. 1 15 12 
May........ 7 28 28 
June. ooo... 3 2g 19 
july aaa. 9 40 46 
August... 5 40 22 
September |. 7 4] 43 
October .... 8 35 5] 
November .. 10 34 34 
December... ç 18 20 
Total 12 mths 1984 80 370 384 
1985 January ..... 4 4] 23 
February .... Į] 40 35 
March ...... 9 37 41 
ADUT cvaiass 3 35 24 
May........ 8 49 35 
june... 4 40 24 
July oo... 5 49 25 
August... i2 86 54 
September .. 1 50 30 
October .... > 69 24 
November .. 9 82 7 
December... 7 107 39 
Total 12 mths 1985 78 685 39] 
1986 january ..... 8 88 35 
February .... 9 59 39 
March... 13 101 47 
Total 3 mths 1986 30 248 121 











36 mth total cases... 240 1618 1790 
Persons (approx)... 500 3400 
Table 2: 


Persons approved and issued with visas in 
South Africa* 











Month 1984-85 July °85-Apr. 86 
WO ecient oleae ony eo 216 221 
PURSE EREET 120 445 
september. 0.000000. 190 218 
October 00000000... 221 275 
November... uua. 207 34] 
December 0.00... 103 434 
January... ... 0.005 es 145 343 
February 2.0.0.0... 213 © 272 
Matei erroreren 213 448 
April. occ ee 163 640 
MAY os fe og oon seh tency) 201 SA 
Ea a 127 NA 
Total year... 00000... 2119 3607 


* Excludes refugees and Special Humanitarian Program 
(24 in 1984-85 and 19 to April 1985-86) 


(2) Harare is not a migrant processing post. As 
shown above, Pretoria and Capetown handle 
cases from South Africa and Zimbabwe. Applica- 
tions sent to Harare are forwarded to Pretoria for 
processing. 

(3) The Government applies the same non- 
discriminatory migration policies in South Africa 
as in other parts of the world. 

One of the principles upon which immigration 
policy has been founded should be based on the 
premise that migrants should integrate into Austra- 
lia society. Applications from people who are 
found to hold racist views which could lead them 
to act intolerantly and who could not live in a 
multicultural society are refused. 

Capacity to adjust to Australian society is part of 
the settlement assessment. This includes the crite- 
rion of tolerance and flexibility, which is tested 
using the following guidelines: 

awareness that the Australian community 
includes people of various races, religions and 
cultures; and attitudes to this 

whether applicants hold extreme views likely 
to put them in conflict with sections of Austra- 
lian society awareness of options and willing- 
ness to consider them 

lack of rigidity in expectations and approach 
to problems. : 


(4) Yes. While no practical process is foolproof | 
the application of the selection criteria in G) 


above ts considered effective. 
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Immigration: sponsorship 
applications 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 5 June 1986: 
(1) How many sponsorship applications for 
‘relations living in Bulgaria, East Germany, China, 
Romania, Vietnam and the USSR were lodged on 
or before 1 October 1985 and not processed. 

(2) Were fees of $25 for lodgement and $75 for 
further processing imposed from 1 October 1985 
for sponsorship applications; if so, in respect of 
how many applications have fees at each level 
been paid. 

(3) How many applications lapsed on 31 De- 
cember 1985 for failure to pay tees. 

Mr Hurford — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) None. All sponsorships lodged on or before 
1 October 1985 have been processed. 

(2) No, Fees are not imposed for sponsorship 
lodgement or processing. Fees relate to migration 
application and processing and are normally paid 
by applicants overseas although sponsors who 
lodge sponsorships with Regional Offices of my 
Department in Australia are asked to pay the $25 
application fee on their relatives’ behalf due to the 
difficulty which their relatives might otherwise 
face in paying the fee. Fees paid in advance by 
sponsors are refundable if applications are not 
subsequently lodged overseas. Up until 31 May 
1986 applications where the $25 fee had been 
paid totalled 67 810 and those of the $75 fee 
totalled 16 O14. 

(3) None. All applications lodged before | 
October 1985 are exempt from the fees. An 
unknown number of sponsorships made over a 
number of years, and for which valid applications 
had not been lodged, lapsed on 31 December 
1985. Such sponsorship can be renewed without 
disadvantage when the sponsor considers the 
relevant relative is able to lodge an application 


International Development 
Association: Australian support 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Langmore asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 11 April 1986: 

(1) What was the real value in 1986 U.S. 
dollars of each International Development Asso- 
ciation (IDA) replenishment and what amount ts 


planned for the next replenishment. 
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(2) Which countries have argued for real cuts 
in replenishments in (a) 1984-85 and (b) 1987-89 
relative to 1981-83 and what reasons did they 
give for their position. 

(3) What is the Government's position on the 
new IDA replenishment and what are the reasons 
for it. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) (a) The real value in 1986 U.S. dollars of 
each IDA replenishment is: 





Nominal 1986 
$US. ($US. 
Replenishment million} million) 
initial (1961-1964)... 000000..0.. 757 2 980 
IDA-1 (1965-1968) 22, 745 2 661 
[IDA-2 (1969-1971) 0.000.020. .ee. 1271 3 492 
IDA-3 (1972-1974) ..0......4... 244i 4 931 
IDA-4 (1975-1977) 2000.00.00... 4501 6 989 
IDA-5 (1978-1980) .........0.... 7732 1021ł 
IDA-6 (1981-1983) 2.. anaa 12 000 15 094 
FY84 Account and Special 
Fund 1984 laaa’ 2 000 2245 
IDA-7 (1985-1987) 00000002, 9 O00 9 544 
TOOTAG. eeens a a Een E eee ke ee 40447 58 150 





(b} The IDA-8 replenishment level is still under 
negotiation. The negotiations began in January 
1986 and are expected to be finalised later this 
year. 

At the most recent IDA Deputies meeting in 
Washington on 7-8 April 1986 there was wide- 
spread support by virtually all delegates for an 
IDA-8 replenishment of $U.S.12.0 billion. 

(2) (a) As the United States is the major donor 
to IDA its attitude is crucial for the total level of a 
replenishment. For IDA-7 (fiscal years 1985-87) 
the United States indicated that it would not take 
up more than a 25 per cent share of the 
replenishment and would not contribute more 
than $U.5.750 million per annum. This implied to 
other donors a maximum replenishment of $U.S.9 
billion. Other donors, including Australia, ex- 
pressed disappointment at a possible $U5.9 
billion replenishment, which they considered 
gravely inadequate, but in view of the pressing 
urgency to reach an agreement allowing the 
replenishment to start on 1 July 1984, they finally 
accepted a replenishment at this level. 

it should be noted that donors other than the 
United States established a Special Facility for 
Sub-Saharan African which subsequently reached 
$U.S.1.4 billion. The United States later made a 
contribution to this Facility. Australia made an 
additional voluntary contribution of $60 million 
to IDA-7 in lieu of contributing to the Special 
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levies Facility, and in recognition of the needs of all IDA 


recipients for concessional resources. 
(b) As indicated, IDA-8 is under negotiation 
-and no level has yet been agreed. However, many 
= donors, including Australia, have indicated that 
they would prefer a higher replenishment figure 
than $U.S.12 billion; they have coalesced around 


this figure because it represents the level to which 


itis hoped all donors, including the United States, 
might eventually agree to contribute reasonable 
shares. 

The United States initially considered IDA-8 
should be $U.S.9 to 12 billion but at the April 
1986 IDA Deputies’ meeting United States repre- 
sentatives were hopeful that the United States 
Government would be able to endorse a figure for 
IDA-8 in the $U.S.10.5 to 12 billion range. 

(3) Australia has supported an IDA-8 replenish- 
ment of $U.S.12 billion given the continuing need 

of IDA recipients for concessional resources. 
Australia has been a longstanding, strong sup- 
porter of IDA, which it believes represents an 
efficient and effective disbursement channel for 
our overseas aid. IDA has a globel focus on the 
poorest countries and seeks to improve produc- 
tion and incomes through careful project invest- 
ments tailored to the recipient countries’ needs. 


Children’s Lobby Organisation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign 
- Affairs, upon notice, on 8 April 1986: 

What are the (a) names and (b) addresses of the 
chief executives of national non-government 
organisations which lobby on behalf of children in 
other nations with which his Department usually 

has dealings, 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
has provided the following list of organisations: 
Mr George A. Laxton 
Executive Director 
Adventist Development and Relief Agency 
148 Fox Valley Road 
Wahroonga NSW 2076 
02 487 0283 
Mr Steve Kinkead 
Assistant Secretary 
Asian Aid Organisation 
67 Knights Road 
< Galston NSW 2159 
02 508 019 
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Ms Carole Devine 
National Director 
Austcare 

PO Box K359 
Haymarket NSW 2000 
02 212 2188 


Mr Michael Whiteley 
National Director 
Australian Catholic Relief 
154 Elizabeth Street 
Sydney NSW 2000 

02 264 1592 


Mr Graham Alliband 

National Director 

Australian Freedom From Hunger Campaign 
6th Floor 

321 Kent Street 

Sydney NSW 2000 

02 295 79] 


Mr Leon G. Stubbings 
Secretary-General 
Australian Red Cross Society 
206 Clarendon Street 

East Melbourne Vic 3002 

03 419 7533 


Mr Paul Madden 

Administrator 

Australians Aiding Children inc 
18 King William Road 

North Adelaide SA 5006 

08 267 3269 


Mr Laurie McGowan 
President 

Compassion Ltd 

PO Box 32 

Broadmeadow NSW 2292 
049 69 4388 


Ms Peta Stewart 

Chairperson 

Committee In Solidarity With Central America 
and The Caribbean 

PO Box A431 

Sydney South NSW 2000 

02 698 9826 


Dr Jeffrey O. Miller 

Executive Director and Principal 
Cumberland College Foundation 
PO Box 170 

Lidcombe NSW 2141 

02 646 6223 
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Mr lim Gibson 

Executive Director 

For Those Who Have Less Australia 
196 Lonsdale Street 

Dandenong Vic 3175 

03 791 4411 


Mr Geoffrey P. Williams 
National Director 

Foster Parents Plan of Australia 
PO Box 188 

Kew Vic 3101 

03 862 1077 


Dr Peter Keast 
Secretary 
Interplast Australia 


Royal Australian College of Surgeons 


Spring Street 
Melbourne Vic 3000 
03 862 2757 


Mrs Valerie Nichols 
Convenor 

Quaker Service Council 
3/16b Stoke Street 

New Town Tas 7008 
002 28 2912 


Mr Lionel Catt 
Chairman 


(Rotary) FAIM National Co-ordinating Committee 


PO Box 56 
Victor Harbour SA 5211 
085 52 2569 


Ms Wendy Rose 

National Executive Officer 

Save The Children Fund Australia 
PO Box 486 

Fyshwick ACT 2609 

062 80 6740 


Mr Ross Carlyon 

Executive Director 

South Sea Evangelical Mission Ltd 
PO Box 66 

Gordon NSW 2072 

02 476 2259 


Col Robert Bath 

Chief Secretary 

The Salvation Army 

PO Box A435 

— Sydney NSW 2000 
02 2641711 
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Mr Robert Nestdale 

National Director 

Unicef Committee of Australia 
GPO Box 9911 

Sydney NSW 2001 

02 267 8984 


Mr Harold Henderson 
Executive Director , 
World Vision of Australia 
PO Box 399C 

Melbourne Vic 3001 

03 699 8522 


Ms Brenda Fitzpatrick 
National Executive Officer 
YWCA of Australia 

PO Box 59 

East Melbourne Vic 3002 


United States: chemical weapons 
production — Australian views 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Coates — | ask Senator Gareth Evans, 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
whether it is correct that the United States 
Administration wants to push ahead with the 
resumption of chemical weapons production? | 
also note with alarm reports today which speak 
approvingly about biological weapons. What 
action has the Australian Government taken on 
behalf of Australians to discourage the United 
States from its course? If no action has yet been 
taken, will the Government make clear to its 
contacts in high places in the United States our 
abhorrence of the development of chemical and. 
biological weapons? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am aware that the 
defence budget for fiscal year 1987 submitted by. 


President Reagan to Congress does include a- ae 


request for funds to modernise the United States of 


America’s chemical weapons arsenal, and that = 
does cause us some concern. The United States = > 
unilaterally ceased production of chemical — 


weapons in 1969. The United Kingdom destroyed - 
its stockpiles of chemical weapons at around the | 
same time. The Government is not aware of any 
matching response by the Soviet Union. 

The United States administration has justified its 
request for its chemical weapons modernisation 
program in terms of the need to reduce the Soviet 


Union's incentive to use chemical weapons _ : 


against the United States or its allies by rebuilding. 
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and maintaining an adequate United States che- 
mical warfare capability. It also believes that 
modernisation would provide an inducement for 
the Soviet Union to conclude a comprehensive 
chemical weapons convention. The Australian 
Government's position on chemical weapons is 
weil known. We support the early conclusion of a 
comprehensive convention that would ban the 
production, stockpiling and use of all chemical 
weapons. Such a convention would involve the 
destruction of all existing stockpiles of chemical 
weapons and the dismantling of chemical 
weapons production facilities. It would, therefore, 
remove the need for any country or security 
alliance to acquire or modernise its chemical 
weapons capacity in order to deter a potential 
attack with chemical weapons. 

| interpolate that it is a rather strange prospect 
that one needs to build up one’s stock of chemical 
weapons in order to create the incentive for a 
chemical weapons convention to then occur, but 
such is the alarming reasoning with which we are 
in fact confronted in the real world of internation- 
al deterrence. Australia’s delegation to the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament is playing a significant role 
in the negotiations for this convention which 
have, it must be said, made encouraging progress 
so far this year. 


Defence: visits by nuclear-powered 
armed vessels 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Mason asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 11 
February 1986: 

(1) Has the Department of Defence conducted 
a study of Australian ports to determine which 
ones are capable now of providing facilities for 
visits by nuclear-powered and/or armed ships, 
and which ports would be capable of providing 
such facilities in the near future with limited 
upgrading. 

(2) If such a study has been carried out, which 
ports are considered to be capable now of 
handling such vessels, and which are considered 
capable of handling the vessels with limited 
upgrading. 

(3) What facilities would be available in the 
event of an accident, such as fire, on any such 
vessel in an Australian port, or in Australian 
territorial waters in all cases. 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Detence has provided the following answer to the. 
honourable senator's question: 

(1) No, The Australian Atomic Energy Commis- | 
sion (AAEC) has, however, made assessments of 
the suitability for use by Nuclear-Powered 
Warships of particular berths and anchorages in 
various Australian ports. 

Visits by warships that may be armed with 
nuclear weapons are permitted under the same 
general terms and conditions as those that apply 
to visits by warships belonging to the governments 
of non-nuclear weapons States. 

(2) Albany, Brisbane, Darwin, Fremantle (Gage 
Roads}, HMAS Stirling, Hobart, Jervis Bay and 
Melbourne all contain berths and/or anchorages 
assessed by the AAEC as suitable for NPW visits. 

(3) Safety plans for accidents to the reactors of 
visiting NPWs vary in accordance with local 
conditions and administrative arrangements. 
However, they generally include arrangements for 
routine and emergency radiation monitoring and 
protection, co-ordination of emergency services, 
evacuation, public information and the removal of 
the vessel to a remote safe location. 

Arrangements for all other types of warship 
accidents, including nuclear weapon accidents, 
are covered in the general emergency plans for 
harbour accidents which exist for every Australian 
port. These plans utilise the resources of the port 
emergency services, including fire brigades, 
police and health agencies, along with State, 
Territory and Commonwealth support as 
appropriate. 

Allied warships do not normally operate in 
Australian territorial waters except in transit to and 
from visits to Australian ports. 


Australia-U.S. defence relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 28 May 
1986: 

(1) Is the United States Government in the 
process of installing a nuclear-capable structure 
underground 17km out of Woomera in South 
Australia, if so, what is the function of this 
building. 

(2) What is the nature of its alleged nuclear 
Capacity. 

(3) Why has the Australian public not been 
kept informed of these developments. 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) No. The U.S. however, is involved in the 
construction of extensions to the Joint Defence 
Space Communications Station at Nurrungar 
which is about 14km south of Woomera. 

(2) The extension is only to provide better 
accommodation for both Australian and U.S. staff 
working at Nurrungar and for the equipment that 
is housed there. The construction work does not 
mean any change in the function of the Station. 

(3) The public was informed of this project in a 
news release issued by the Minister for Defence 
on 21 October 1985, and the Minister subse- 
quently spoke about it in the Parliament on 15 
November 1985. 


Education: Australia’s role in the 
Asian region 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Macklin asked the Minister for Educa- 
tion, upon notice, on 29 April 1986: 

(1) fs it important that young people be edu- 
cated about Australia’s place in the Asian region. 

(2) Is it important for a national policy to be 
developed to ensure that the educational systems 
at primary, secondary and tertiary level be proper- 
ly geared to meet our national needs in the area of 
relations with Asia. 

(3) Would an Asian Studies Council be the 
appropriate body to devise strategies to increase 
and effectively use the resources available for the 
teaching, research and dissemination of informa- 
tion about Asia within Australia. | 

(4) Has a working party been set up to advise 
the Government on the possibility of creating an 
Asian Studies Council; if so, has that party yet 
reported to the Minister. 

Senator Ryan — The answer to the honourable 
senator's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. It is vital that our young people, 
industry and the community as a whole be 
educated about Australia’s place in the Asian 
region. 

(2) Yes. A national strategy to meet growing 
requirements in relation to Asian studies is 
needed, particularly to support expansion of our 
economic relations with Asia. Urgent advice on 
such a strategy has been requested of the recently 
established Asian Studies Council, as announced 
by the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Trade and 
myself on 13 May 1986. 
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(3) The Government has decided that an Asian 
Studies Council is the appropriate body to devise 
such strategies to stimulate and promote national 
awareness of Asia in industry and the community; 
to provide a national perspective on Asian studies 
requirements in Australian education; and to 
develop, promote and guide a national strategy for 
the strengthening of Asian studies to meet growing 
national requirements. The Government's deci- 
sion followed its consideration of the report of the 
Working Party on the Asian Studies Council. 

(4) The Working Party on the Asian Studies 
Council reported to the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade and myself at the end of 
December 1985. Following the announcement on 
13 May 1986 of the Government's decision to 


_establish the Asian Studies Council, copies of the 


report were distributed to all Senators and Mem- 
bers of Parliament. As | said in the Senate on 16 
April 1986, | will be making a statement on the 
Council to the Senate after finalising decisions on 
membership of the Council. 


Immigrants and integration into 
Australian society 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
upon notice, on 29 May 1986: 

(1) Is there any researched reason to believe 
Australia is being swamped by migrants who are 
not assimilating, and has the Federal Government 
put any program in place to monitor this aspect of 
migration policy, in view of remarks made on 27 
May 1986 by Sir Colin Hines, New South Wales 
President of the Returned Services League, that 
Sydney suburbs dominated by single ethnic 
groups are a threat to the traditional Australian 
lifestyle. 

(2) What is the present level of co-operation 
and research into assimilation problems between 
the various ethnic groups, the organisations that 
represent them and the Federal Government. 

(3) What are the latest figures of individual 
ethnic communities now living in Australia. 

Senator Grimes — The Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) There are no data known to my Department 
which would support the view that Australia is 
being swamped by migrants who are not assimi- 
lating nor, for that matter, that migrant numbers 
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are too large. Migrants continue to make a 
positive contribution to Australian society. 


In any event, assimilation is an outdated con- 
cept. The Government’s multicultural policies 
recognise the right of ethnic communities to retain 
their cultural traditions. Migrants for their part, 
have obligations to abide by Australian laws, live 
on consonance with the Australian way of life and 
learn English. This dual process encourages and 
facilitates integration into our multicultural socie- 
ty, and the development of understanding, toler- 
ance and mutual respect between all of its 
members. 


For this reason, no programs are operating or 
planned to monitor the extent or rate of ‘assimila- 
tion’ to any posited ‘norm’. 


The comments attributed to Sir Colin assume 
the existence of one ‘traditional Australian lifes- 
tyle’, which ignores the fact that geographic and 
social as well as ethnic and cultural diversity have 
been a feature of Australian society virtually from 
its inception. While some suburbs in some cities 
may have an identifiable ethnic character, this 
also is a continuing feature of the immigration 
process. Newcomers naturally find comfort and 
practical assistance in settling initially near other 
people from the same background. As thev 
become established in Australia, their geographic 
mobility and their econamic and employment 
profile takes on similar patterns to those of the 
host society. It is an ongoing process that does not 
pose a threat to our national character or our 
Australian social systems. 


(2) The level of co-operation between ethnic 
community structures and their members and the 
Federal Government remains high. Consultation 
by means of public or representative meetings 
about matters of concern takes place as necessary, 
and Ministerial and official meetings with advoca- 
cy organisations such as the Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs (AIMA), the Federation of 
Ethnic Communities’ Councils of Australia, its 
affiliates, and Ethnic Affairs Commissions regular- 
ly explore issues of inter and intra-community 
relations and other relevant matters of note. 


A considerable number of research and review 
projects have been and continue to be undertaken 
on the settlement of migrant groups and immigra- 
tion categories, both by government and 
academic institutions. 


A recent survey done for the AIMA presented at 
its National Research Conference in May 1986 
dealt with inter-group attitudes and behaviour in 
Adelaide. This survey showed a clear majority of 
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Australians who were willing to have migrants 


_ integrate into Australian life while maintaining 


their old cultural traditions. 


(3) I refer you to Australian bureau of Statistics 
builetin, released in October 1985, entitled ‘Fsti- 
mated Resident Population by Country of Birth 
and Sex: Australia, June 1983 and 1984’. The data 
contained in this bulletin are too extensive to be 
reproduced in Hansard. 


USSR: nuclear accident in the 
Ukraine 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Vigor asked the Minister for industry, 
Technology and Commerce, upon notice, on 8 
May 1986: 


(1) What additional monitoring of imports of 
contaminated products, materials or foods are 
Customs personnel undertaking as a result of the 
Chernobyl nuclear meltdown. 


(2) Have importers been advised of additional 
requirements if they are bringing products from 
regions affected by the nuclear fallout from the 
meltdown. 


(3) Is there any additional systematic testing of 
foodstuffs for radioactive iodine and low-energy 
beta radioactivity. 

Senator Button — The answer to the honour- 
able senator's question is as follows: 


(1) The Government has introduced a range of 
measures to assess radiation levels in foodstuffs 
imported from countries where evidence is to 
hand that particular countries have been affected 
by radioactive fallout from the reactor failure. 
These measures will minimise radioactive pro- 
ducts entering the food chain in Australia. No 
measures have been taken in regard to shipments 
of goods other than foodstuffs as available evi- 
dence indicates such shipments pose no signifi- 
cant health risk. Potentially affected countries 
have been categorised into two risk groups: 

List 1 (lower risk) countries comprise: 

Andorra, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Federal 

Republic of Germany, Finland, France, Greece, 

Ireland, Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, 

Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, San 

Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and the 

United Kingdom; and 
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List 2 (higher risk) countries comprise: Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, USSR and Yugoslavia. 
imports of food and beverages for human 

consumption will be assessed for radioactivity as 
follows: 

List 1 Countries: local assessment will be 
undertaken on randomly selected consignments 

List 2 Countries: importers should present an 
approved overseas radioactivity certificate; 
consignments covered by overseas certificates 
will be randomly sampled (at a higher level 
than for checks of List 1 countries) to locally 
verify stated radioactivity levels; and where no 
overseas certificate is presented the consign- 
ments will be checked locally. 
Consignments will not be released without 

Federal Government Department of Health 
approval if the radioactive concentration of 
caesium 137 exceeds 100 becquerels per kilo- 
gram of product. 


(2) Following the Governments initial press 
release on 3 july 1986, the Australian Customs 
Service announced detailed arrangements to the 
importing community by Australian Customs 
Notice 86/179 dated 10 July 1986. 


(3) Federal Government Department of Health 
has advised that the reasons why Australia and 
other members of the international community 
have based assessments on caesium 137 rather 
than on lodine 131 or low energy beta radiation 
sources include: 

The short radiological half life of lodine 131 
(approximately eight days) makes this isotope 
unsuitable for monitoring potential intermedi- 
ate and longer term effects of deposition from 
Chernobyl. Any lodine 131 which would have 
been present in affected products would have 
effectively decayed in the period since the 
reactor failure. 

Beta emissions are very difficult to measure at 
the low concentrations experienced in the 
present case; 

Caesium 137 is one of the significant residual 
isotopes with an appropriate half life (approx- 
imately 30 years}. Being a gamma emitting 
isotope, caesium 137 can be readily measured 
with a high degree of accuracy; and 
į Experience of fallout from atmospheric nuc- 
ear testing during the 1950s and 1960s give 
rontidence in the use of caesium 137 as an 
dication of the residual spectrum of in- 
prmediate (12 month to 50 year) half life 
oducts, which includes many low energy beta 
Wiation sources. 
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Business migration" 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Grimes — On the 10 June 1986 
(Hansard, page 3630), Senator Crichton-Browne 
asked the Minister representing the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, the following 
question without notice: 

In 1984-85 the Labor Government set a target of 
4000 business migrants but achieved a result of 
only 1417 such migrants. In 1985-86 the target 
was raised to 4500. It is projected that only 1800 
such people will migrate. Why is this so? 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
has provided the following answer to the honour- 
able senator's question: 

Business migration program figures each year 
are given as estimates. In the past two financial 
years, the program has been set high as an 
expression of the Government's positive attitude 
to business migration. 

Program numbers have not been met in 1984- 
85 and 1985-86, although the increase over the 
period is expected to be about 27 per cent. The 
reasons are: first, the numbers of potential busi- 
ness migrants world-wide are small: and second, 
there is strong competition from a number of 
countries operating similar schemes to attract 
business migrants. 

The new business migration policy introduced 
on 1 july 1985 has received a positive response 
world-wide. Interest is increasing but, because of 
delays in business people settling their affairs and 
transferring their assets to Australia, the actual 
Increase in arrivals will not show significantly 
until 1986-87. 

The program estimate for 1986-87 is 2500 visas 
for business migrants and their dependants, about 
40 per cent higher than the number expected for 
1985-86. This has been set as a realistic program. 
We will be more than happy to exceed this 
program if applications are greater than estimated. 





page 124, 


Australian trade with South Africa 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 

Senator Sibraa asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Trade, upon notice, on 29 May 
1986: 

is the Trade Commission Authority considering 
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reallocating the Johannesburg Trade Commission 
to Harare in Zimbabwe, following the closure of 
the Trade Commission post in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, in September 1985, leaving the only 
“Australian Trade post for all of Africa in Nairobi, 
Kenya; if not, why not. 

Senator Button — The Minister for Trade has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
senators question: 

No. The Trade Commission post in Nairobi will 
remain the sole trade post in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
North Africa is covered by the Trade Commission- 
er posts in Algiers and Cairo. Due to the limited 
resources available to the Australian Trade Com- 
mission it is not proposed to open a second post in 
Sub-Saharan Africa at this stage. 


Australia-Philippines defence 
co-operation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 20 
March 1986: 

(1) Does the Australian Government have any 
record of personnel from the Philippines who 
have trained with any members of the Australian 
Defence Establishment under any sort of co- 
operative arrangements; if so, who are the person- 
nel and when were they trained. 

(2) What follow up action has taken place to 
ensure that these matters have shown reformist! 
tendencies once they return to the Philippines. 

Senator Gareth Evans —- The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senators question: 

(1) Yes. Some 760 Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines (AFP) personnel have undertaken training 
and study visits in Australian under the Defence 
Co-operation Program (DCP) since 1972-73 and 
prior to this, under SEATO auspices from 1963- 
1972. In addition, formal and on-the-job training 
for Philippines personnel has been provided 
in-country as part of DCP projects. Numbers of 
AFP personnel who have come to Australia in 
each year since 1963 are: 


1963 ........ ey hace tol nate alain okie te 6 
TA vou. ic vo Sane d henearees Pere tere 4 
POG r O N E EE 3 
BOGE, eae e a tae ein a E R ae 2 
TOGT ai n A ey ae e e aa e al 2 
TIGO ak na a a aS A E VA 2 
Tp aa oaea aaa Glee: paa eaaa 3 
MEE Vo des id ha ot eet oe Bete Stee hed Eclat tee een 4 
MO ic Bree oor oe tan en ER ee ERR S - 
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PO re PEENI LIE SEE EEEE 7 
ee A da irae E E TON 10 
E E E 13 
e O ET E A A 17 
HOT A EAE EE PEE 27 
VOT 7 E 13 
1978% aaao aan 2 sec eae 25 
Oe cdc crests teat acest) Med gst heed 42 
IOE isi ara AI REG 40 
1980-81 aaa E 115 
TOR (S82 coanciarcunucudennwaciiates. DE 
1982-83........... SS BESNA ame, 19 
ELES: T E E T 70 
1984-85 ccc ccc cu ecu eeeeevevees 68 
OBO PE T E E E 76 


* Prior to 1978 training was conducted on a calendar 
year basis; there is some overlap of the 1978 and 
1978-79 figures, 

(2) None. It is not for the Australian Govern- 
ment to monitor the political attitudes of particular 
Filipino servicemen serving in their own country. 
t has been noted, however, that a significant 
proportion of DCP training has been directed 
towards middle ranking officers, the group within 
the AFP from which much support for the Reform 
Movement has come. 


Philippines: Australian aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Morris asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
29 May 1966: 

(1) What payments, by way of aid, were 
expended in the Philippines for each of the years 
1982-83, 1983-84, 1984-85, for (a) military; (b) 
civil construction; (© agricultural; (d) cultural; (e) 
educational: (Ñ scientific; (g) trade unions; and (h) 
food aid purposes, and the yearly total of ali aid. 

2) Will the Government give consideration to 
funding the development of democratic institu- 
tions in the Philippines and in particular to the 
encouragement of democratic trade unions, in 
view of the recent establishment of democratic 
government in that country. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: d 

(1) The following table sets out Australi 
bilateral Official Development Assistance (OU 
to the Philippines for the financial years 19824 
1983-84 and 1984-85 in relation to the catego 
of assistance you specified, apart from defe; 
The 1985-86 figures are not yet available. Ay 
lia does not give ODA to the Philipping 
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- democratic framework. 














military purposes. Australia and the Philippines 
maintain a Defence Co-operation Program (DCP) 
for which the Minister for Defence is responsible. 
None of the Australia-Philippines DCP activity is, 
however, classified as ODA. 


Australian bilateral ODA to the Philippines 
by sector of destination 





1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 
($’000) ($5000) ($000) 
Civi construction... . 172 38 ae 
Agriculture... 1 284 1657 1 022 
Cultural. $4 eS tie ho acs 3 1 ] 
Education ............ 1 694 1514 3 730 
Scientific (not elsewhere 
included) ...0.0.0.., 154 58 134 
Trade Union... ane io 4 
Food aid aaau. 965 963 1 083 
in addition to the above: 
Regional development 
Zamboango del Sur 5 978 4763 4 273 
Northern Sama... 4034 5 780 7 532 
Manufacturing industries 
National coal 
logistics... 06... 1 485 993 484 
Emergency distress 
YONGE rece S “es 250 


Other sectors .. 00... 938 1 760 | 768 


Total bilateral ODA |. i6 FO? 20 299 





Source: Statistics Section, ADAB., 


2) The Australian Government has welcomed 
the measures taken by the Aquino Government to 
restore democratic institutions in the Philippines, 
including a commitment to respect for human and 
political rights. A Constitutional Commission, 
which will drat a new constitution, began its 
deliberations on 2 June. 
= The Australian Government attaches import- 
ance to the development of trade unionism in a 
no in 1984-85 the Govern- 
¿oo ment contributed $4000 to training provided by 





the Trade Union Training Authority (see above 
=o Table). During his visit to the Philippines from 23 


os to 29 June, Mr Hayden offered additional access 





to training programs in Australia for Trade Union 


_ officials from the Philippines, possibly within the 
context of our aid program. President Aquino 
axpressed interest. 

itis not the policy of the Australian Govern- 
ment, however, to impose political conditions on 
he aid it provides to the Philippines and other 


~~ developing countries. Australian aid is not de- 


ned to range the political systems of recipient 
: r, Australia gives aid primarily for 
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humanitarian reasons to alleviate poverty through 
economic and social development. By contribut- 
ing to the social and economic advancement of 
the people of the Philippines, including the 
poorest and most deprived sectors of the com- 
munity, the Australian Government believes its 
aid will play a positive role in the reform process. 


Solomon Islands: disaster relief 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Jessop asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 12 June 
1986: 


(1) Were there reports in The Canberra Times 
on 22 and 26 May 1986 that two Royal Australian 
Air Force Hercules aircraft; two Iroquois helicop- 
ters and, later, two Royal Australian navy heavy 
landing craft were despatched to assist in the 
attermath of the recent cyclone in the Solomons. 


(2) What was the total deployment from the 
Australian Defence Force for the assistance task. 


(3) Why were the two landing craft needed. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator's question: 


(1) There were reports in the Canberra Times 
on 22 and 26 May 1986 that two RAAF Hercules 
aircraft; two lroquios helicopters and, later, two 
RAN heavy landing craft were despatched to assist 
in the aftermath of the recent cyclone in the 
Solomons. 


(2) The Australian Defence Force (ADF? disas- 
ter relief contingent comprised the following: 

a. HMAS Stalwart; 

b. HMAS Flinders; 

c. HMAS betano, 

d. HMAS Brunet; 

e. two RAAF utility helicopters: 

f. one RAAF Caribou transport aircraft; 

g. a nine-man Army water purification team; 

and 

h. a five-man Army water testing team. 

The ADF relief effort also included nine C130 
transport flights between Australia and Honiara to 
ferry relief supplies. 

(3) The two landing craft were used primarily 
to supply fresh water to outlying islands, and also 
for the landing over the beach of building 
materials and food supplies to remote communi- 
ties, 
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Royal Australian Navy: 75th 
anniversary 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 August: 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 
2 June 1986: 

(1) What are the names of ships which have 
been invited to take part in the Royal Australian 
Navy's 75th anniversary Fleet Assembly in Sydney 
Harbour at the end of September 1986. 

(2) What dates will they be there. 

(3) What type and class of ship are they. 

(4) Which country are they from. 

(5) Which other ports in Australia will they be 
visiting, what dates and which ships. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) to (5) The Chief of Naval Staff has invited 
ships from the United Kingdom, United States of 
America, New Zealand, Canada, France and 
Papua New Guinea to be represented at the RAN 
75th Anniversary Naval Assembly in Sydney 
Harbour. Details requested are shown in the 














following tables: Senator Gareth Evans. (Promotion Australia photo). 
Table A 
Ship visits to Sydney — naval assembly and review 
Ship Class Dates in Sydney 
A. United Kingdom 
EUMSTNUSHIOUS T oy vu de aaavisians Light aircraft carrier 29 Sept-13 Oct. 
oo a ee PE ‘Broadsword class’ frigate 29 Sept.-13 Oct. 
ioe SS, a eE ‘Amazon class’ frigate 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
PUN EETA io 0.35 6s aden send iwoas ‘Sheffield class’ destroyer 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
ch | ne ee es oo ee Support tanker 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
See ay.) i urrotrnutiy Fleet replenishment ship 29 Sept.-13 Oct. 
ge) | a ee a ae ‘OL class’ fleet tanker 29 Sept.-13 Oct. 
B. United States of America 
Ue A e rok, alga. gcd ER Amphibious command ship 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
A JEn ESE  Fececiis E E E ‘Spruance class’ destroyer 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
ERETT E ae -O EEE ‘Spruance class’ destroyer 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
MELA E T E E A eri ‘lowa class’ battleship 1-6 Oct. 
C. Canada 
PR E 6 ees aa ab doc ecoare’ ‘Mackenzie class’ frigate 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
HMCS CU ABDONG oosiiriiiia tenes ‘Mackenzie class’ frigate 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
HMCS Saskatchewan ................ ‘Mackenzie class’ frigate 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
D. New Zealand 
HNMZS Canterbury ................. ‘Broad-beamed leander class’ 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
PINMMIZS SOutnHand e . oc occ cece cca anes ‘Leander class’ frigate 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 
E. France 
FNS Commandant Blaison ............ ‘A69 class’ frigate 2-7 Oct. 


crnmmnnmnnnnnnnnmnnnnmnnnnnnnnnnn sss 
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- Table B 
-Ship visits to other Australian ports 
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Ship 


HMS Beaver 

HMS Amazon 

HMS AMAZON ae ok ac oe eS ee Pa OO nes 
RFA Ford GlANGe 5 cove chee 4 sae ena eet s anaes 
HMS Illustrious 2.000000... aca fests a e ea em thce 
HMS Beaver 

~ RFA Olmeda 

-HMS Amazon 
-HMS Manchester 

REA BavlGdl ericeti AEE TEENEST EEEE CO 
HMS ANAZ ON 6605 56.35 RGR EER AEE e 
HMS Beaver 

HMS Amazon 

HMS Olmeda 

HMS Iflustrious 

HMS Manchester 

RFA Bayleaf 

RFA Fort Grange 


HMCS Yukon 
HMCS Saskatchewan 
HMCS Qu'Appelle 
HMCS Yukon 

HMCS Saskatchewan 
HMCS Qu’Appelle 


FNS Commandant Blaison ....0..0000.0000 000000005. 


HMNZS Southland vu. chee hide ei Wa kee ae ee Os 
HMNZS CaoterDUy «i205 44.nntra Herare uence 


_ USSR: nuclear accident in the 
- Ukraine 


he following questions and answers appeared in 
jansard on 19 August: 


~ Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
27 May 1986: 
(1) What steps has the Government taken to 
ensure the safety of Australians both here and 
broad, in the wake of the Chernobyl nuclear 
tdown, 
1} What steps are being taken to monitor, 
abroad or on return to Australia, the exposure to 
radiation of Australian travellers in Europe. 
(3) What advice has been given to Australian 
avellers in relation to precautions and to the 
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Port Date 

A. United Kingdom 

Darwin 12-15 Sept. 
Cairns 18-22 Sept. 
Mackay 18-23 Sept. 
Brisbane 19-24 Sept. 
Newcastle 22-25 Sept. 
Geelong 9-13 Oct. 
Melbourne 9-13 Oct. 
Encounter Bay 18-19 Oct. 
Adelaide 23-27 Oct. 


Fremantle 25-30 Oct. 
B. Canada 
Brisbane 25-27 Sept. 
Melbourne 9.13 Oct. 
C. France 
Hobart 10-14 Oct. 


Port Adelaide 


D. New Zealand 


Brisbane 
Cairns 


24-27 Oct. 


19-24 Sept. 
19-22 Sept. 


danger of particular areas as a result of the 
Chernobyl meltdown. 

(4) Are Australian travellers able to obtain any 
of this useful information from Australian officials 
in other countries. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1} In response to the accident at the Chernobyl 
nuclear power station, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs speedily convened a Task Force compris- 
ing experts from a number of related disciplines to 
advise on the situation. In addition the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission established its own 
task force to advise the Government on the nature 
and implications of the accident. 

The Task Force set up by the Department of 
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_ Foreign Affairs met on four occasions and, follow- 
ing each meeting, issued advice to all Australian 
resident missions overseas, Federal and State 
Health Departments, QANTAS and other in- 
terested bodies in Australia. 

Staff at Australian missions have been kept fully 
advised of precautions to be followed with regard 
to the consumption of food products. This in- 
formation has been available at Australian mis- 
sions for Australians travelling overseas who wish 
to seek advice. 

Australian missions have also been advised, 
where necessary, to source fresh food supplies 
from countries which have imposed contaminant 
standards and a sustained monitoring program on 
produce. Moreover, missions have been advised 
to ensure that tinned or preserved food was 
produced before 26 April 1986 or to obtain it from 
the listed countries. The Department of Health has 
provided a listing of those countries whose 
standards in this regard are known to and recog- 
nised by them. 

Australian citizens known to be resident in Kiev 
at the time of the accident were advised to leave 
the area. Also, ambassadors were authorised to 
approve temporary evacuation where requested 
from missions in the regions of concern. In respect 
of children and wives of staff who left following 
the accident, all have now returned. 

As information has come to hand travellers 
have been iniormed via Department of Foreign 
Affairs travel advisory notices to media channels, 
Foreign Affairs offices throughout Australia and 
Australian missions overseas of the necessary 
precautions to follow and the countries or areas 
best avoided. | 

(2) The Department of Health has provided the 
following additional information — 

Levels of contamination in all European 
countries have returned almost to pre-existing 
background levels and it is, therefore, consi- 
dered that travel to Europe presents very little 
radiation risk with the exception of the immedi- 
ate area surrounding Chernobyl. 

The Department of Health has requested the 
Australian Customs Service to identify for in- 
spection all food imports from affected areas to 
assist in the evaluation of possible elevated 
radioactivity. 

The major isotope of immediate concern 
following the reactor failure was lodine-131. 
However, this isotope was no longer a source of 
concern by early to mid-June (approximately 35 
to 40 days after the accident). 

It is most unlikely that Australian travellers 
returning from the affected areas of Eastern 
Europe are at risk. 
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(3) and (4) General advice was provided by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs to Australian 
travellers in the form of three travel advisory 
notices distributed through media channels and to 
Foreign Affairs offices throughout Australia; these 
notices were cabled to Australian. missions over- 
seas and are available to Australians enquiring at 
any mission. The last advisory repeated hereunder 
dated 28 July 1986 remains current. 


Travel advisory USSR nuclear reactor failure 


There are indications that areas within the USSR 
for 100 kms or more to the north and north-west of 
the Chernobyl site remain affected by higher than 
normal radiation levels. Travellers may wish to 
take note of this. 

Travellers should also note that while radioac- 
tivity levels in most of Eastern Europe have 
effectively returned to levels before the Chernobyl 
incident, a residual risk of exposure may continue 
to be present through eating and drinking some 
foods and beverages. However, short term expo- 
sures of several days to these products will not 
result in significant increases in the radiation 
burden in the body and will not present significant 
health risks. 


immigration: Vietnam family 
reunion program — Nguyen Phi 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 August: 


Mr Gorman — Has the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs noted media reports about the 
case of a 13-year-old Vietnamese boy, Nguyen 
Phi, with a terminal malignant illness who is 
seeking the urgent entry of his parents from 
Vietnam? Have there been any developments with 
this case? 

Mr Hurford — | do know of this case. It has 
drawn a great deal of sympathy in the community. 
| cannot altogether get away from the good news 
of the Budget because | can report to the House 
that it was brought to my attention by my friend, 
the Chairman of the Special Broadcasting Service, 
Sir Nicholas Shehadie. Like Sir Nicholas and the 
Government, | have a great commitment not only 
to ethnic radio and television but also to the 
greater security and the good fortune of the SBS, 
so much so that when Sir Nicholas drew this to my 
attention | immediately followed through tn spite 
of the fact that he learned about it from the Mike 
Willesee show. 
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Having learned about it myself in that way | 
want now to tell the House that the sad story 
relates to this young 13-year-old boy who arrived 
in Australia in the care of an aunt as long ago as 
September 1981. He has a malignant tumour and 
a life expectancy of only up to one year. | 
understand that his parents have been sponsored 
for some time to come to this country but, 
hitherto, were not able to receive an exit permit 
from Vietnam. The night before last | was able to 
see the Vietnamese Charge d'Affaire, and | pay 
tribute to the prompt action of the Vietnamese 
Embassy. It has now secured an exit permit for the 
boy's mother and father, and | am hopeful that he 
will be reunited with his parents within the next 
few months. 


Uranium: removal of ban on exports 
to France 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 August: 


Mr Howard — | refer the Prime Minister to his 
Government's former ban on uranium exports to 
France and the Treasurer's admission that this ban 
failed to serve a useful purpose’. Given the 
parlous condition of our balance of payments and 
our export sector, will the Government remove 
other bans on uranium exports which are also 
serving no useful purpose? Will the Prime Minister 
give the House an unequivocal assurance that, 
whatever the Caucus might decide, the Govern- 
ment will keep the Budget promise to scrap the 
ban on uranium exports to France? 

Mr Hawke — We made a decision in 1983, 
which we gave effect to in 1984, because we 
hoped that the suspension of the sale of uranium 
to France may play some part in persuading 
France to cease its nuclear testing in the Pacific. 
That was a legitimate hope and we took that 
decision in the understanding of the very real and 
legitimate concerns felt by many people, particu- 
larly. the young people in this country. 

We have found in fact that, although we have 

de the ase persistent representations to the 
: vernment of France, that has made no differ- 
nce and in light of the circumstances confronting 
this Budget we decided that it was no lon ger 
ppropriate tc 
rance of the ban was that we inflicted. a nee 
on it of forcing it to buy uranium cheaper on the 
spot market than it could have under the contrac- 
ual arrangements. It seemed no longer sensible 
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for us to continue that policy. Let me say that I will 
ensure that every relevant Minister — myself, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister for Trade 
and every other Minister who has contact with 
France after the resumption of sales — will take 
every opportunity to continue to put to the 
Government of France the opposition of this 
Government to nuclear testing. 

Having said that, let me say this as to the 
budgetary impact of the decision we have taken: 
Because of the fact that sales will be resumed, the 
net positive result in terms of the Budget will be 
$66.4 million. If one looks at what the position 
will be in terms of our balance of payments in the 
years ahead, it is reasonable to assume that 
Australia may get up to something like $200 
million per year in current terms through the 
1990s. 

Let me make the position quite clear in regard 
to safeguards. While France is not a party to the 
Treaty on the Non-proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, in terms of safeguards it has a commit- 
ment to behave exactly as those states which have 
signed the Treaty, and has done so. The safe- 
guards agreements which are in place have 
established a framework for assurance that, in 
accordance with Australia’s nuclear safeguards 
policy requirements, Australian origin nuclear 
material exported to France remains in peaceful 
use. 

Madam Speaker, as you know, as Australia 
knows and as the International Atomic Energy 
Agency knows, Australia has the most stringent 
safeguard requirements in the world and on 
safeguard grounds there is confidence about 
selling uranium to France. Nuciear safeguards on 
Australian origin nuclear material in France are 
applied under the Australia-France and the 
Australia-European Atomic Energy Community 
nuclear safeguards agreements. 

| notice that in some quarters it has been alleged 
that Australian nuclear material has been used in 
the French weapons program, either in the Super 
Phoenix fast breeder reactor program or indirectly 
after the reprocessing of spent fuel. Those allega- 
tions are incorrect, as the Super Phoenix reactor is 
operated for peaceful purposes as part of a 
European program of co-operation in breeder 
development for peaceful purposes. No Australian 
uranium has been used in Super Phoenix; no 
Australian uranium has been reprocessed by 
France. If it had been, it could only be used tor 
peaceful purposes under the safeguards agree- 
ment. 

| repeat that the decision of this Government 
was taken in good faith in the first place. It served 
no purpose in terms of producing the result that 
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we still want to achieve; that is, the cessation of 
French nuclear testing in the South Pacific. | 
repeat that |, the Foreign Minister and all relevant 
Ministers at every opportunity will continue to put 
to the people of France that they should desist 
from nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 


Uranium: removal of ban on exports 
to France 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 August: 


Senator Sanders — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Resources and Energy. First, is it 
not a fact that, even though the French claim that 
Australian uranium will not be used for weapons, 
the supply of additional Australian uranium will 
allow the French to divert uranium from other 
sources, from power production to weapons 
production? Secondly, does the fact that France is 
not a signatory to the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons mean that there 
is no legal or moral obligation for Australia to 
supply uranium to France, and that any such sale 
is thus for purely financial reasons? Thirdly, is it 
not a fact that the sale of uranium to France will 
endanger the South Pacific Forum and the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty area by estab- 
lishing a double standard in our relationship with 
France over nuclear matters? Finally, why did the 
Government decide on this uranium sale in 
opposition to its policies? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government did 
not take the decision to resume uranium sales to 
France lightly, not only because of its party policy 
implications but also because the embargo policy 
symbolised in a dramatic way our absolute 
opposition to French nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific — opposition that we are, of course, 
continuing to pursue vigorously in every available 
forum, bilateral and multilateral. The balance of 
considerations in favour of this decision at the end 
of the day overwhelmed those against. Let me 
describe those relevant considerations. Obvious- 
ly, there were budgetary ones, to achieve the 
kinds of deficit target figures the Government was 
chasing — that task became more stringent as 
time went on 
changed, making it necessary to go for lower and 
lower levels — some dramatic savings, cuts and 
revenue alternatives had to be considered. The 
budgetary implications of the existing embargo 
policy were considerable. Not only had there 
been the $41 million of outlays over the past two 
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years on earlier contracted sums, but there was a 
commitment to pay another $25 million this year, 
$26 million next year and $13 million the year 
after that. 

The decision was made on the basis that the 
Budget would benefit to the extent not only of the 
amounts contracted to be taken this year but also 
the amount previously stockpiled. So there was a 
$66 million budgetary impact. Honourable sena- 
tors will undoubtedly appreciate that not many 
other avenues offered that saving in a way that 
was not immediately hurtful to sections of the 
Australian community. Not only was there the 
budgetary impact as such but there was the larger 
economic impact of the decision. 

The $66 million will go straight into our current 
account and, as such, be an important contributor 
in alleviating the larger balance of payments 
problem we obviously have. Moreover, there are 
obvious implications for the future, in terms not 
only of that sum this year but also of opening up 
the French market. It is estimated that if, as seems 
reasonable, in the future we get 25 per cent of the 
domestic energy market in France, it will mean, in 
current dollar values through the late 1980s or at 
least the early 1990s, export returns to Australia of 
something over $200 million a year. in our 
present economic climate, it is a considerable 
luxury to forego an economic advantage for the 
nation of that magnitude. 


Those budgetary and economic considerations 
would not, of course, be conclusive were there 
grounds to believe that the policy was, nonethe- 
less, having some impact in forcing France to 
change its mind about tests in the South Pacific. If 
it were having such a potential effect, we would 
be involved in the same sort of calculation as we 
are in the context of South African sanctions, and 
it would be a question of the country making a 
continuing economic and budgetary sacrifice to 
achieve some larger policy end. | guess that that 
would have an overwhelming consideration. 

But the reality is otherwise. The policy has had 
a non-existent political impact in France. There 
has never been any question of any of the other 
uranium suppliers —- Gabon, Niger, Canada or 


Namibia — participating in this kind of boycott. 
There has never been any political pressure or 
economic pressure on France to modify its be- 
haviour as a result of this embargo. There has 
never been a chance for the policy in that sense to 
have an effect. In those circumstances, that 
became a relevant consideration when weighed 
against the other advantages. 

As to the implications of the policy change in 
our attitude to the nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
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which Senator Sanders properly raises; in short 
the Government's change of policy does not 
undermine the credibility of our strong support for 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, notwith- 
standing, of course, the fact that France is not a 
party to that treaty. France is not a party to that 
treaty but is a party to safeguards arrangements, 
bilaterally and multilaterally, including in particu- 
lar those with Australia, which are for all practical 
purposes exactly the same in their effect. Austra- 
lian uranium as a consequence of those safe- 
guards arrangements has not been, is not now and 
will not be in the future used in any French 
nuclear weapons programs —- Mururoa Atoll or 
anywhere else. 


Senator Sanders raised also the larger foreign 
policy implications for the Pacific of a South 
Pacific nuclear free zone, adherence by our 
friends in the Pacific and the implications for the 
Forum countries. All | can say in that respect is 
that there has just been a meeting of the South 
Pacific Forum. It took place in the context of 
enormous Press speculation here and interna- 
tionally about a possible reversal of the policy; yet 
that issue was not raised at the Forum by any 
country. One must accordingly make judgments 
about its impact. 


The reality is that at the Forum meeting and 
elsewhere Australian policy has been acknow- 
ledged as a symbolic gesture, not one with any 
substantive effect. The gesture was made in 1983. 
The gesture was valuable at the time but it has 
ceased to be of value. There comes a time in the 
life of every nation when gestures of that kind 
simply cannot, for the overall good of the nation, 
be afforded. 


Senator Sanders — {| ask a supplementary 
question. The Minister mentioned that he hoped 
that Australia would soon have 25 per cent of the 
French uranium market. | ask: have we signed any 
new contracts for uranium supply to France, other 
than the existing contracts which we all know 
about? 


Senator Gareth Evans — There are no new 
uranium contracts that have been signed but, as a 
result of this decision, arrangements have been 
made for the continuation of the existing contract, 
including the taking of the originally contracted 
amounts of uranium, | simply make the point, in 


“the context of the market for all practical purposes 
~. now being opened, that it is, therefore, possible 
«for Roxby Downs and new suppliers coming on to 
he market to now actively pursue the French 
<o arket in a way that was not possible during the 
aies arrency of this policy. 
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Uranium: removal of ban on exports 
to France 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Vallentine — My question, which is 
directed to the Minister for Resources and Energy, 
relates to his Press statement of 19 August on the 
resumption of uranium sales to France. The 
Minister stated: 

Australian uranium has not been used in the past, and 

will not be used in the future, in French nuclear 

weapons. 


Will he explain to the Senate exactly what 
happens to Australia’s uranium when it reaches 
France, and in particular how it is separated 
through the whole nuclear fuel cycle from ura- 
nium imported from Canada, Niger, Gabon, 
Namibia and other supply countries with few, if 
any, safeguards, so as to ensure, in his words, ‘that 
there is no possibility that Australian uranium can 
be used in the French nuclear weapons program’? 
Will he also tell the Senate which uranium France 
uses for nuclear weapons and which it does not, 
how the uranium imports are separated on arrival, 
and how many uranium enrichment plants France 
has where it can separate the uranium for nuclear 
weapons from that for peaceful purposes? Will he 
finally explain how the French Government sepa- 
rates all the uranium it imports to comply with 
different safeguards conditions imposed by diffe- 
rent suppliers, ranging from Niger, with no 
safeguards, to Australia, which allegedly has the 
strictest safeguards in the world? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Our uranium is 
supplied to France and dealt with by France in 
exactly the same way in practice as it is to other 
countries with whom we have safeguards agree- 
ments, or which other countries are parties to 
multilateral safeguards agreements, and in the 
case of France there is both. The safeguards are 
extremely stringent in terms of the conditions that 
Australia imposes as to the non-use of AUstralian 
material for other than strictly peaceful purposes. ` 
The application of those safeguards is ensured not 
only by our reliance on the good faith of the — 
French electricity utilities and the French Govern- 
ment in that respect but also, of course, by the 
system of inspectors which exists internationally 
to enforce safeguards regimes. 


In terms of the more detailed questions about 
how we ensure that Australian molecules do not 
get jostled up with molecules from Gabon and 
Niger as continuous flow processes operate, | 
simply draw Senator Vallentine’s attention to the 
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principle of equivalence —- we cannot always be 
sure that any particular atom can be followed all 
the way through the machinery. What we can 
ensure, and ensure with very great preceision 
through the nuclear accounting systems to which 
we are party, is that no amount of Australian 
uranium that goes into the system will be dealt 
with otherwise than in accordance with Australian 
safeguards regimes. 

Senator Vallentine — | ask a supplementary 
question. Am | to take it from the Minister’s 
answer that he is not able to provide the proof that 
is required by the Australian community at the 
moment, which is in dismay over the resumption 
of Australian uranium sales to France, that Austra- 
lian uranium will not end up in nuclear weapons 
to be tested in the South Pacific? 

Senator Gareth Evans — We can be sure that 
no amount of Australian uranium put into the 
French system is dealt with by that system 
otherwise than for peaceful purposes. We are not 
relying on good faith alone, we are relying on a 
system that is highly sophisticated and highly 
developed. 


Defence: U.S. Strategic Defence 
Initiative and the ABM Treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Mason — | address my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. is the Government aware of an apparent 
desire by the United States Government to rewrite 
its Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) treaty with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in ways that 
would gravely reduce its effectiveness? Is it the 
Government's understanding that the motive for 
this rewriting is to expedite the United States 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI), or Star Wars, 
program? What is the Government's view of the 
ABM treaty’s importance? Will the Government 
exert any influence it has to retain, refine and 
improve that treaty. 

Senator Gareth Evans — As far as the Govern- 
ment is aware, the United States has no current 
interest in rewriting the ABM treaty. We are aware 
that, in October 1985, President Reagan accepted 
as valid a legal interpretation of the ABM treaty to 
the effect that, for ballistic missile defence systems 
based on new physical principles, the treaty 
precluded only deployment —- not research, 
development and testing. At the same time, 
President Reagan said that the United States 
would continue to conduct the SDI research 
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program in accordance with a restrictive inter- 
pretation of its obligations under the ABM treaty. | 
think that Senator Mason was referring to that. 

The Government attaches importance to Presi- 
dent Reagan’s undertaking to observe a restrictive 
or traditional interpretation of the ABM treaty. The 
Government attaches major importance to full 
and demonstrable compliance with all existing 
arms control agreements. The ABM treaty has 
special significance in that it lies at the heart of the 
prevailing deterrent relationship between the two 
superpowers. In the Government's view, the 
integrity of the ABM treaty is of decisive import- 
ance to the vital task of concluding new agree- 
ments for radical reductions in the nuclear arsen- 
als — an objective to which President Reagan and 
Secretary-General Gorbachev are committed. The 
Government has forcefully articulated that view at 
every available opportunity, including its bilateral 
consultations with the United States and the 
Soviet Union, the two parties to the treaty. 

Senator Mason — | raise a supplementary 
question, Mr President. May | take it that the 
Government does not accept the United States 
interpretation of the treaty as expressed by Presi- 
dent Reagan on that occasion? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | said that, in October 
1985, President Reagan accepted as valid an 
interpretation that was quite limited in its view of 
what the ABM treaty would preclude. At the same 
time he accepted that interpretation, he said that 
the United States would continue to conduct its 
research program for SDI in accordance with a 
restrictive interpretation of its obligations under 
the ABM treaty. 


Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting: South Africa 
Group of Seven 


Statement to Parliament by the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate, Senator John Button, 
on 21 August: 


Senator Button — | wish to report on the 
meeting in London from 3 to 5 August of Heads of 
Government of seven Commonwealth countries 
on the issue of South Africa. 

The meeting brought together the Heads of 
Government of Australia, the Bahamas, Britain, - 
Canada, India, Zambia and Zimbabwe. It was a | 
crucial meeting from three points of view. 4} 

First, it came against the background of ; 
rapidly deteriorating situation in South Afric 
That country has been experiencing the me 
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widespread and destructive unrest in its post-war 
history. In the past two years more than 2200 
people have lost their lives, many in clashes with 
the security forces. Thousands have been injured. 
Since the Government declared a new state of 
emergency in June at least 8551 people have been 
detained on a long-term basis, according to the 
Government's own figures. These include leaders 
of political parties, trade unions, student groups, 
human rights organisations, churches and many 
others opposed to apartheid. Our meeting in 
London was therefore required to formulate a firm 
response, to the deepening tragedy. 

Second, the meeting came at a time of height- 
ened tensions within the Commonwealth, ten- 
sions potentially capable of fracturing this long- 
standing organisations. The boycott of the Com- 
monwealth Games and threats to leave the 
Commonwealth were symptoms of deep concern 
and frustration. The London meeting therefore had 
an important role in preserving the credibility and 
integrity of the Commonwealth. Southern African 
issues have been a dominant theme in the 
Commonwealth over the years and we should not 
forget that South Africa was a founding member of 
the Commonwealth and that its departure was 
decided by the white minority government. 

Third, the meeting was timely in terms of 
consideration of South Africa underway in other 
major countries. In June the leaders of the 
European Community agreed to consider mea- 
sures against South Africa in three months time if 
South Africa failed to take certain political steps. 
In London we were therefore conscious of the 
important decisions the European Community 
would be taking in September. We were also 
conscious of the development in the United States 
Congress of new measures against South Africa. 
The London meeting provided the opportunity to 
give an important international lead. 

This was no ad hoc gathering, hastily convened 
as some knee jerk response to the appalling 
situation in South Africa. It was a step in a process 
already delineated with great care by all Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government. The Common- 
wealth Accord on Southern Africa greed at Nassau 
in 1985 embodied a clear strategy. This involved 
the Australian initiative to establish a Group of 
Eminent Persons (EPG) to try to achieve negotia- 
tion and peaceful change. It involved the defini- 
tion of clear benchmarks against which to judge 
the South African Government's willingness or 
otherwise to initiate change. It involved a gradu- 
ated approach to measures against South Africa 
comprising a first tranche of measures to be taken 
immediately, consideration of a second tranche 
six months after Nassau if adequate progress had 
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not been made, and possible further measures 
should the first and second tranches fail to 
produce results in a reasonable period. It involved 
the pursuit of this program jointly. 

What we had here, then, was not a strategy 
which gave the South African Government no 
chance to change. It was not a strategy of lashing 
out at South Africa in a fit of pique. It was a 
strategy which very deliberately gave South Africa 
time to show that it was prepared to move towards 
a non-racial and representative government, 
which would take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the EPG to facilitate negotiations with 
black South African leaders; and which made the 
adoption of sanctions totally contingent on the 
decisions of the South African Government itself. 

The Nassau Accord established the mandate for 
the meeting in London. The first part of our 
mandate was to review the situation in South 
Africa and provide an opinion whether adequate 
progress had been made towards the objectives 
stated in the Accord. We conducted this review in 
London at length and in detail. We had the benefit 
not only of the report of the EPG but of first hand 
accounts by the two Co-chairmen of the Group — 
Mr Malcolm Fraser of Australia and General 
Obasanjo of Nigeria — and by the British Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, who had under- 
taken a mission to South Africa on behalf of the 
European Community. 

The report of the EPG was crucial to our review. 
| wish to repeat here that the group performed a 
very difficult task with great determination and 
integrity. The role played by Mr Fraser reflects 
great credit upon him. All members have access to 
the report and | suggest that no objective reader 
could find it other than a powerful and compelling 
account of the daily agony of apartheid for the 
majority of South Africans. 

The EPG put forward a creative negotiating 
concept but this was rejected by the South African 
Government. The response revealed an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Government to make 
fundamental changes and to negotiate the crea- 
tion of a genuinely democratic system. The 
Government remained wedded to the concept of 
political rights being granted on a group rather 
than an individual basis, which implies that race 
classification will remain in place, and to the 
retention of the so-called independent home- 
lands. The Government has flatly ruled out a 
political system based on one-person one-vote in 
a unitary state. The EPG was left no alternative but 
to conclude, and | quote, ‘the Government of 
South Africa at the end made it impossible for us 
to proceed any further’. This was their unanimous 
view. 
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it was striking at the London meeting that the 
impressions conveyed by Sir Geoffrey Howe 
coincided in essential respects with those of the 
two Co-chairmen of the EPG. Moreover, in terms 
of the benchmarks specified in the Common- 
wealth Accord, the facts spoke for themselves. 
Not only of the benchmarks had been reached by 
the South African Government. Specific and 
meaningful action has not been taken to dismantle 
apartheid. A new state of emergency has been 
introduced. Nelson Mandela and other detainees 
are still in gaol. Political freedom does not exist 
and the bans on the African National Congress 
(ANC) and other political parties have not been 
lifted. No process of dialogue for non-racial and 
representative government is underway. 

Worse than this, spiralling violence and repres- 
sion in South Africa, and military attacks by South 
Africa on Harare, Lusaka and Gaborone in May, 
demonstrated to us in London that the situation in 
South Africa had gone backwards. As the com- 
munique attests this was the unanimous judgment 
of the seven Heads of Government. 

The second part of our mandate under the 
Nassau Accord, was to consider further measures 
against South Africa. Here there was a division of 
opinion between Britain and the other six partici- 
pants. Perfectly properly, we did not seek to 
camouflage or disguise this in the communique. 

Australia, the Bahamas, Canada, India, Zambia 
and Zimbabwe adopted a range of further mea- 
sures, including those defined in the second 
tranche of the Nassau Accord. Britain was unwill- 
ing to take all the steps and the six regarded this, 
in the language of the communique, with both 
concern and regret. That having been said, the 
three undertakings the British Prime Minister gave 
were, of course, welcome as far as they went and 
will help the prospects of action by the European 
Community as a whole. 

As | said to my colleagues in London, | wanted 
us if possible to be united but above all | wanted 
us to be credible and effective. Better that those of 
us ready to act should do so than that we should 
settle for some transparently ineffectual comprom- 
ise. We can thank the willingness of the six to 
adopt strong measures for the fact that the 
Commonwealth and its international leadership 
role on southern African issues have been pre- 
served. 

I shall now briefly address the measures which 
Australia has accepted and which are listed in the 
communique. These measures will be brought 
into effect as soon as possible. 

è A ban on air links with South Africa. For 

Australia this principally involves terminating 
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South African Airways services. The Govern- 
ment is now giving further consideration to the 
means of implementing this measure taking 
into account the provisions of the Australia- 
South Africa Air Services Agreement. 

A ban on new investment or reinvestment of 
profits earned in South Africa. The reference to 
reinvestment concerns reinvestment of repatri- 
ated profits, given the problems of applying 
extraterritorially a ban on reinvestment of 
profits which remain in South Africa. The 
Government has decided that in the first 
instance this measure will be effected through a 
call on Australian investors to refrain from such 
investment. 


A ban on the import of agricultural products 
from South Africa. The Government has de- 
cided that provision will be made for prospec- 
tive implementation of this measure 180 days 
after the necessary customs negotiations have 
been promulgated. This will obviate problems 
for importers who have existing commitments. 
The Government will shortly be considering 
certain definitional matters related to this mea- 
sure. 

The termination of double taxation agreements 
with South Africa. Australia has no such agree- 
ment with South Africa. 

The termination of all Government assistance 
to investment in, and trade with, South Africa. 
The Government has already taken substantial 
action in this area. It has now decided to 
terminate all remaining Federal Government 
assistance through the Export Market Develop- 
ment Grants Scheme, the Export Finance Insur- 
ance Group and the Overseas Projects Unit of 
Austrade to Australian firms dealing with South 
Africa. This will be done consistent with 
legislative requirements and the honouring of 
insurance contracts entered into prior to the 
date of implementation. 

A ban on all Government procurement in South 
Africa. Australia has already introduced this 
measure save for the procurement necessary to 
maintain our diplomatic missions. 

A ban on Government contracts with majority- 
owned South African companies. This measure 
has also already been introduced. 


A ban on the promotion of tourism to South 
Africa. The Government will terminate the 
temporary residence authority of South Africa 
based officials of the South African Tourist 
Commission in Sydney. The Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism will be bringing for- 
ward proposals concerning other means of 
implementing this ban. 
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These eight measures comprise the second 
tranche identified in the Nassau Accord. The 
following three additional measures decided upon 
in London take into account the movement which 
has occurred on sanctions in both the United 
States and the European Community since 
Nassau. 

@ A ban on all new bank loans to South Africa, 
whether to the public or private sectors. The 
Government has already called on banks to 
refrain from such loans. 

@ A ban on the import of uranium, coal, iron and 
steel from South Africa. Again this will be 
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introduced prosectively 180 days after the 
introduction of regulations. The Government 
will shortly be considering certain definitional 
matters related to this measure. 

The withdrawal of all consular facilities in 
South Africa except for our own nations and 
nationals of those countries to whom we render 
consular services. This relates principally to 
visa issuing in South Africa. The Government is 
considering how broadly the withdrawal of visa 
issuing facilities should be applied and this 
matter will be the subject of a separate 
announcement. 


The Music Department at Monash University, Melbourne, has a traditional indonesian gamelan orchestra, It has a 
most unusual feature — all the players are Australians. The department has long had an intense interest in Indonesian 
music and the gamelon orchestra was created as a direct result of this. The orchestra recently accompa ried 
traditional Indonesian dancing at a concert at the university. The dancers pictured (left to right are Miss joan Koetast; 
Miss Teresa Mora, a Filipino student at Monash, and Mr Basoeki Koetasi, a lecturer in the Indonesian Department at 
Monash. In front is a Master of Arts student in Indonesian music at Monash, Miss Aline Scott-Maxwell. (Promotion 
Australia photo). 
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| wish to announce also that the Government 
has decided to reduce South African representa- 
tion in Australia through withdrawal of temporary 
resident authority for South African Trade Officers 
at the South African Trade Commissioner's office 
in Melbourne and for the Commercial Vice- 
Consul in Sydney, Australia withdrew its Trade 
Commissioner from South Africa in 1985. 

In addition, | draw attention to the provision 
that has been made in the budget for a new $5 
million assistance program for southern Africa 
over a five year period. This will, in particular, 
provide humanitarian assistance for black South 
Africans, Namibians and black South African 
refugees in the areas of education and training. 

it is my purpose today to report on the London 
meeting rather than engage in broad debate on the 
issue of sanctions. But | do wish to reiterate 
several points which are absolutely central. 

First, it $ a characteristic of the debate about 
sanctions that those opposed to them prefer to set 
up straw men rather than address the real 
rationale for such measures. One such straw man 
is that negotiation and dialogue are to be preferred 
to sanctions. In fact it is a fundamental fallacy to 
see negotiation and dialogue on the one hand and 
sanctions on the other as somehow contradictory. 
The purpose of sanctions is precisely to bring 
home to the South African Government that its 
present posture, a repressive defence of the status 
quo, entails costs and that a change of course 
would bring benefits. The London communique is 
explicit that if Pretoria responds positively we all 
stand ready to review the situation and to rescind 
the measures which have been adopted. 

Those who oppose the sanctions do so fre- 
quently on the purported grounds that they will 
hurt the black community. | reject this as patronis- 
ing and offensive to those representative black 
leaders such as Bishop Tutu, leaders of the ANC 
and the United Democratic Front, leaders of the 
Front Line States, and black trade union leaders 
such as those | met in London, who have made it 
clear that the black community of South Africa is 
already suffering immeasurably under apartheid 
and believes the price of sanctions is one it is 
prepared to pay. 

Another straw man is that sanctions are ineffec- 
tive because they will not destroy the South 
African economy or bring down the South African 
Government. Neither of these things is the real 
rationale for sanctions and people who argue this 
way are either too obtuse or lacking the intellec- 
tual honesty to address the much more complex 
calculations involved. The object, as Mr Hayden 
has eloquently said, is not to bring South Africa to 
its knees but to bring it to its senses. The object is 
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not to bring down a Government but to change 
the political dynamics of South Africa in a more 
progressive direction. The key point is that history 
shows that to the extent South Africa has changed 
it has done so in response to a changing internal 
dynamic which has drawn support and en- 
couragement from external pressure. History also 
shows that in the absence of such pressures South 
Africa will prevaricate and delay indefinitely. 
Since inaction means delay and delay means a 
downwards spiral into violence those opposed to 
action bear a grave responsibility. 

Third, concrete measures are the only way to 
fulfil our moral obligation as liberal democracies 
serious about the values of individual liberty and 
democratic rights. Apartheid is universally de- 
plored but repugnance alone is not sufficient for 
its elimination. Vocal opposition without tangible 
measures is hollow. 

Fourth, and very importantly, the self-interest of 
the West requires action. Make no mistake, 
change will come about one day in South Africa 
and it is a question of vital importance how it 
comes. The political, economic and strategic 
interests of the West will be dealt a tremendous 
blow if the process is a violent one which throws 
up a radical successor regime which regards the 
West as hostile. The purpose of sanctions is to 
bring home to the South African Government and 
its domestic constituency the need for peaceful 
change, and to send a signal to those moderate 
black leaders striving for change by non-violent 
means that they are not alone. 

In fact the cost of adopting measures now — 
whether to Australia, Britain, Canada, the United 
States, the European Community or Japan — will 
be nothing compared to the cost if South Africa 
plunges into conflict. It is for this reason, and also 
because a greal moral issue is involved, that 
Western countries cannot afford to take decisions 
about sanctions on the basis of some narrow 
short-term calculation in dollars and cents. | did 
not do so in associating Australia with the 
measures agreed at London. 

Nor do | shirk from, or apologise for, the fact 
that the measures could be at some cost to 
Australia. This depends upon many imponder- 
ables, including the extent to which the measures 
are adopted by other countries, including particu- 
larly South Africa’s major economic partners. No 
definitive tally can be given. Certainly there is a 
potential cost given that our policy deliberately 
constrains us from developing lucrative commer- 
cial relations with the largest economy on the 
African continent. Any costs would be harder to 
bear should others stand by and perhaps benefit 
from the principled stand now being taken by an 
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ever-growing section of the world’s community. 
The point, as stated in the communique, is that 
such measures have become a moral and political 
imperative which can no longer be deferred. 

The London decisions do not constitute only a 
recommendation to the Commonwealth as a 
whole. They usher in a period of intensive 
consultations within the international community 
with emphasis on those countries that presently 
sustain a significant level of economic relations 
with South Africa. 

| have sent messages to the Heads of Govern- 
ment of the European Community countries con- 
veying the Government's views and urging that 
action be taken. | have written in the same terms 
to President Reagan and to Prime Minister Naka- 
sone. The visit to Australia next week of the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate, Richard Lugar, will 
provide a further valuable opportunity to follow 
up the London decisions. 

The Western world is beginning to move on this 
vital international issue. On 15 August the United 
States Senate voted 84 to 14 in favour of strong 
measures, further evidence that there is solid 
bipartisan support for action in the United States. 
As noted earlier, the European Community will 
consider measures in September and movement 
by Britain at the London meeting should facilitate 
agreement. The indications are that Japan would 
be prepared to be part of a position concerted 
without her major Western powers. 

The Government, in taking the decisions it has, 
has therefore aligned Australia with the emerging 
international consensus. But we have done more. 
We have played a major part in helping to shape 
that consensus. This is a role of which Australians 
can be proud. 


immigration: impact of 1986-87 
Budget on multiculturalism 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 August: 


Dr Theophanous — My question is addressed 
to the Prime Minister. What is the Budget’s impact 
on multiculturalism? Has the Government in any 
way altered its commitment to multicultural 
values? 

Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 
for Calwell for his question as it is an important 
issue. The Government, through the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs and, on this 
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occasion, through me, commits itself unequivo- 
cally to enhancing multicultural values. Let us 
look quickly at what multiculturalism is. It is 
essentially the equality of opportunity and equal- 
ity of treatment for everyone in this country from 
whatever cultural background they come. We are 
proud that people have come from some 140 
different countries to this land of many cultures. 
We are no longer simply a reflection of any one 
country or culture. We have our own developing 
different Australian identify and everyone can feel 
equally part of it, whatever their background. 
Equality of opportunity and treatment are basic to 
the values of this Government. 

People from non-English speaking backgrounds 
in particular need settlement help. They have to 
make a language adjustment when they come to 
this country. They need advice from social and 
welfare workers to assist them in making adjust- 
ments and this Labor Government has improved 
all these programs which especially help people 
of non-English speaking backgrounds individually 
at the grass roots. 

Against that statement of principle and commit- 
ment, let me quickly address each one of the 
decisions we have made in the Budget which 
have led some people who should know better to 
question this commitment. Before | go to those 
points, let me make this point: the Leader of the 
Opposition has not repudiated or rejected any of 
the expenditure restraint decisions we have made. 
All he has said is that the Opposition would do 
more in certain areas. So there is no repudiation 
by the Opposition of the decisions we have taken. 

First of all, | remind the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that although the Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs (AIMA) in Melbourne is being 
phased out, a new Office of Multicultural and 
Ethnic Affairs is being created within the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. Of course, 
some people would have considered it nice to 
have both, but every sector had to make sacrifices. 
Of the two bodies, the Office of Multicultural and 
Ethnic Affairs will be much more effective, not just 
cost effective, in promoting multicultural values. 
The Office will be located in Canberra. 

Frankly, the Institute, although vastly improved 
by us over the past year, had found the job of 
making an impact on Australia and in society an 
impossible one. It would seem to be of Melbourne 
but not for all Australia. 

The merging of the Special Broadcasting Ser- 
vice and the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
will have two major results. It will give security at 
last to our unique multicultural radio and televi- 
sion. The SBS will influence that other arms of 
operations, the ABC, into realising that we are no 
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longer just an Anglo-Celt culture. The former 
insecurity of the SBS was worrying. 

| shall address myself to the education of our 
kids, our children of non-English speaking back- 
ground. | am bound to remind honourable mem- 
_bers that the education of our young is basically a 
State responsibility, and the States guard it 
jealously. The Federal programs, as you would 
appreciate, Madam Speaker, have largely been 
seed programs and have prodded the States into 
directions which are being neglected. 

With that as the background, let me state that 
our ethnic schools programs has been maintained. 
We cannot promise growth this year — the 20 per 
cent growth of the past two years could not 
continue, The multicultural studies program was 
small and fragmented. It has sown its seed and it 
must be absorbed into Australian studies. At the 
Federal level we shall use all our influence for that 
to be done, which is the way in which multicultu- 
ral values should be taught. 

English as a second language — that is, the ESL 
program for non-English speaking children — has 
recently arrived. It is being maintained as before. 
English as a second language, in the form of 
supplementary teaching of English to children 
who have been here for some time, must be taken 
on by the States as a basic part of our education 
system. Here, too, we have sown the seeds. We 
are still contributing specific help to the extent of 
the large sum of $34 million in 1987. General 
grants to the States for education have increased 
and resource agreements will establish the priori- 
ties. Teaching all children to be proficient in 
English must be subject to those resource agree- 
ments. The report on the quality of education by 
Professor Karmel questioned the effectiveness of 
the existing ESL program. We hope that these 
changes will lead to improvements. The long- 
awaited national language policy is almost final- 
ised, and funds here have been allocated in the 
Budget for its implementation, 

It is crystal clear that we have a continuing 
commitment to multicultural values. At the grass 
roots, where it matters, Labor is putting into effect 
increased efforts. At a time of stringency we are 
nevertheless increasing the resources for the 
teaching of English to adults through our Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs adult 
migration program. We have more Grants-in-Aid 
(GIA) to finance social workers for ethnic com- 
munities to aid the settlement of their people. 

The Government’s commitment to multicultural 
Australia is stronger than ever. | repeat that the 
decisions that we have had to take for economic 
purposes have been endorsed and not repudiated 
by the Opposition. 
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South Pacific Forum 1985: 
Australian views on the 
decolonisation of New Caledonia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 August: 


Mr Langmore asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 5 june 1986: 

(1) What was Australia’s position on the ques- 
tion of decolonisation of New Caledonia at the 
1985 South Pacific Forum. 

(2) Is he able to say (a) how the proposals of the 
Chirac Government differ from those of the 
Pisani-Fabius Plan in relation to movement in the 
direction of decolonisation, (b) whether they will 
lead to greater or lesser participation by the 
Melanesians in political decision-making in the 
territory. 

(3) Is he able to say if these proposals will lead 
to a greater build-up of French military forces in 
the South Pacific; if so, of what magnitude. 

(4) Is he able to say what the view of the French 
Socialist Party is regarding these changes. 

(5) Is he able to say whether President Mitter- 
and is able to have any influence over develop- 
ments in New Caledonia. 

(6) Will he explain the Government’s view on 
the changes in French Government policy in the 
South Pacific. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Australia’s position at the 1985 South Paci- 
fic Forum on the question of decolonisation of 
New Caledonia was reflected in the 
communique! agreed to by Heads of Government 
(including Australia) who attended the Forum, the 
relevant section of which reads as follows: 


Decolonisation: New Caledonia 


‘The Forum reviewed developments in New 
Caledonia since its last meeting. 

The Forum reaffirmed its support for self- 
determination and the early transition to an 
independent New Caledonia in accordance 
with the innate, active rights and aspirations of 
the indigenous people and in a manner which 
guaranteed the rights and interests of all inhabi- 
tants of this multi-racial society. 

The Forum condemned the violence which 
had and continues to occur in New Caledonia 


L See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
699. 
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and which has resulted in tragic loss of life thus 
seriously jeopardising the process of dialogue. 
Heads of Government called on all parties to 
refrain from further violence and to engage in 
constructive dialogue which, alone, would 
ensure a peaceful and lasting resolution of New 
Caledonia’s present problems. 

Referring to the decision on New Caledonia 
adopted at its last meeting in Tuvalu, the Forum 
welcomed the fact that France had now public- 
ly agreed to an early act of self-determination 
with the objective of bringing New Caledonia 
to independence. The Forum noted with satis- 
faction that the date for the act of self- 
determination had been brought forward: the 
vote was now to take place by the end of 1987 
at the latest. 

The Forum urged the French Government to 
undertake electoral reforms before the act of 
self-determination to ensure that the result 
accurately reflected the wishes of the Kanak 
people and others who had a long-term resi- 
dence in and commitment to New Caledonia. 

The Forum noted with interest the statement 
made by the French Prime Minister in April 
1985 in which he outlined proposals for the 
administration of New Caledonia in the period 
leading up to the act of self-determination. The 
Forum noted that, in accordance with the Prime 
Ministers announcement, legislation concern- 
ing the relationship between New Caledonia 
and France had recently been adopted by the 
French Parliament. Heads of Government ex- 
pressed the view that the course of action on 
which the French Government had now 
embarked contained positive elements which 
were appropriate in assisting the territory in its 
evolution to independence. The Forum express- 
ed the strong hope that this plan would be 
firmly and consistently pursued to its conclu- 
sion by 31 December 1987. The Forum called 
on all parties to work towards the proper 
conduct of the forthcoming regional elections 
in a fair and peaceful manner and to advance 
diligently the process of decolonisation within 
New Caledonia. 

in the light of strong reservations about 
increased militarisation of the region, the Forum 
called on France to clarify publicly the nature 
and extent of its announced intention to up- 
grade its military facilities in New Caledonia. 
The Forum also again stressed its view that 
France should transfer additional political and 
administrative powers to the territory to ensure 
that it was adequately prepared for independ- 
ence, and take the practical steps necessary to 
guarantee the full and active participation of the 
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Melanesian community in the territory's educa- 
tional, vocational, administrative and economic 
structures, 

The Forum addressed the question of granting 
Forum observer status to the FLNKS and agreed 
to set up a working group to review the question 
of observer status, and consider whether any 
changes were desirable or necessary. The 
Forum noted that the work of this group would 
assist consideration of, but not be confined to, 
the proposal that the FLNKS be admitted to 
observer status at Forum meetings. 

The Forum discussed in some detail the 
question of possible involvement of the United 
Nations in the situation in New Caledonia. It 
was widely acknowledged that keeping the 
question before the international community 
was important, and Forum members felt that 
speeches by Forum members in the United 
Nations General Assembly’s general debate 
might take up the objectives of the Forum in 
relation to New Caledonia. However, the 
Forum reaffirmed that it had a continuing 
primary role, as a regional body, to continue its 
consideration of developments in the territory 
and to respond as and where appropriate. 
While noting the arguments on the question of 
reinscription at this juncture, the Forum would 
seek information from the appropriate organs of 
the UN on the applicability of the UN Charter 
and the 1960 Declaration on the granting of 
independence to colonial countries and people. 
it agreed to give further consideration to this 
question at its 17th meeting. 

The Forum noted that the Ministerial Group 
established at Tuvalu to discuss Forum views on 
New Caledonia with the Independence Front 
and the French authorities had fulfilled its 
original mandate. It expressed appreciation tor 
the reports circulated to all Forum members on 
the two meetings which members of the Min- 
isterial Group had held at the end of 1984, The 
Forum agreed, however, that there was a need 
for all member countries to remain fully in- 
formed of developments in future and decided 
to establish a Standing Committee of officials to 
report to the Ministerial Group on a continuing 
basis over the crucial period before the next 
meeting of the Forum. The Officials Group 
should alert the Ministerial Group to any 
development including political developments 
in France itself which may call for a reaction or 
a response by the Ministerial Group or by 
Forum Governments as a whole. 

The Forum agreed that its views should be 
conveyed formally to the French Government. 
(2) (a) The Fabius Statute was introduced in 
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August 1985 by the previous French Government 
of Prime Minister Fabius. The statute provided for 
a referendum to take place no later than 31 
December 1987 for the people of New Caledonia 
to decide on accession to ‘independence in 
association with France’. In the interim, four 
regions were created, a major plan of economic, 
social and cultural reform was to be put into 
effect, including the creation of a land reform 
office to return land held by settlers to traditional 
Kanak inhabitants, and steps were to be taken to 
strengthen the French military presence in New 
Caledonia. 

The French Government of Prime Minister 
Chirac which came into office in March 1986 has 
set aside the proposal for independence in asso- 
ciation with France. This had been the key point 
of the Fabius Plan. 

Transitional legislation promulgated on 19 July 
1986 provides for an act of self-determination to 
take place within a year in which New Caledo- 
nians will be asked to choose between unqual- 
ified independence or continuation within the 
French Republic with a new statute based on 
autonomy and regionalisation. The conditions for 
the act of self-determination are to be set down in 
subsequent legislation and the main elements of 
the foreshadowed autonomy statute are to be 
communicated in advance. 

Under the transitional legislation the reform 
ordinances introduced by the previous Govern- 
ment are abandoned, the financial powers at 
present held by the four regional councils — three 
of which are controlled by the pro-independence 
Kanak political movement, FLNKS — are transfer- 
red to the French High Commissioner and the 
land reform office is abolished. 

(2) (b) The strengthening of the High Commis- 
sioner’s powers, notably with respect to the 
regions over which he is to exercise a ‘trusteeship’ 
authority, suggests that there will be less participa- 
tion by the Melanesians in political decision- 
making in the territory in the interim period before 
the act of self-determination. 

The outcome of the act of self-determination 
will determine the level of decision-making by 
Melanesians. While the conditions for this act of 
self-determination are yet to be established, the 
Chirac Government has made it clear that it 
considers New Caledonia will remain part of 
France. The French Government has yet to spell 
out details of its autonomy-regionalisation propos- 
al under which New Caledonia would remain part 
of France. 

(3) No. 

(4) There has been no authoritative statement 
of the French Socialist Party’s views regarding 
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these changes. The Socialist Party was, however, 
responsible for having amendments passed to the 
Government's draft legislation prior to its adop- 
tion by the National Assembly on 9 July. The 
Socialist Party declined to challenge the legisla- 
tion after its adoption by the National Assembly 
and to refer it to the Constitutional Council, which 
is the ultimate arbiter of legal differences about 
legislation. 

(5) Prior to the promulgation of the legislation, 
President Mitterand had stated his ‘deep concern’ 
and ‘distress’ at measures which might ‘create 
among the Melanesian population a sense of 
breach of undertakings given and hence of 
injustice’. 

(6) Australia favours peaceful progress towards 
multiracial independence in New Caledonia. We 
are concerned that the Chirac Government's 
policy involves a disturbing move away from 
some of the positive measures introduced under 
the Fabius Government. Of particular concern is 
the apparent intention of the Chirac Government 
to maintain French rule in New Caledonia and the 
removal of powers which had been granted to the 
regions under the Fabius Plan. The Australian 
Government will continue to follow develop- 
ments closely in New Caledonia. 


USSR: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 3 June 1986: 

(1) Has he asked the Australian Embassy in 
Moscow to report on conditions in Camp 36-1. 

(2) Is he able to state what the purpose of this 
camp is and where it is located. 

(3) Will he advise the House whether allega- 
tions of human rights abuses in this camp have 
been substantiated. | 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Australian Embassy in Moscow moni- 
tors and reports regularly on human rights in the 
Soviet Union, especially on particular aspects 
which have aroused interest in Australia. 

(2) Camp Perm 36-1 is a so-called ‘special- 
regime’ camp, this being the harshest form of 
corrective labour colony in Soviet penal practice. 
it is situated near the town of Perm about 1200 
kilometres east of Moscow. 

(3} As access to Soviet labour camps by inde- 
pendent observers is not permitted, it is not 
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possible to substantiate directly allegations of 
human rights abuses in such camps. According to 
information collected by Amnesty International, 
however, including testimony from former prison- 
ers, inmates of camp Perm 36-1 are required to do 
physical arduous work on inadequate rations and 
in conditions of medical neglect. 


Koalas 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 August: 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment, upon notice, on 19 March 
1986: 

(1) What sum has the Government allocated to 
research into koalas, 

(2) What action is the Government taking to 
protect and restore koala habitats. 

Mr Cohen — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Commonwealth Government has pro- 
vided funds for research on koalas through the 
research and surveys program which is adminis- 
tered by the Australian National Parks and Wild- 
life Service, 

in 1984-85, a total of $18300 was made 
available for the following two projects: 

establishment of disease-free koala colony in 

Queensland. 

environmental Factors Affecting the Fertility 
of Koalas. 

In the current financial year, Federal Govern- 
ment funding for the following four projects has 
totalled $30 000. 

Studies of the Pathogenesis and epidemiolo- 
gy of Chlamydia psittaci infection in koalas in 
Queensland. 

Disease in free-ranging koalas. 

Koala stress syndrome. 

Chlamydia psittaci in vitro studies. 
| am hopeful that further funding for koala 

research will be made available in the 1986-87 
Budget. 

Funding committed by the Commonwealth to 
date is in addition to $200 000 donated by 
American Express International for the Koala 
Conservation Program. These funds will be spent 
over a two-year period on koala research projects 
and a national koala survey. The Australian 
Capital Territory and all States where koalas are 
known to occur are participating with the Federal 
Government in the national koala survey which is 
designed to identify the extent and nature of 
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suitable koala habitat. The relationship between 
distribution and abundance of koalas and habitat 
types also will be determined. The results of this 
survey will provide an essential information base 
for planning future land use and conservation 
programs. 

The level of funding apportioned to the various 
components of the Koala Conservation Program 
are determined by the Koala Advisory Committee. 

The Department of Employment and Industrial 
Relations has made $73 748 available under the 
Commonwealth Community Employment Prog- 
ram to employ six persons for 26 weeks to provide 
support for the national koala survey. 

(2) Primary responsibility for the management 
of land and conservation of native wildlife in 
Australia rests with the State and Territory Govern- 
ments. 

it has been apparent during discussions with the 
States and Territory in which koalas occur that 
they are fully aware of the importance of a need 
for habitat protection for koalas in both rural and 
urban areas. 

The survey of koala habitat currently being 
undertaken will make a significant contribution 
towards identifying those areas of importance for 
the long-term protection of koala populations, 


Human rights issues in USSR: Dr 
Sakharov and Mrs Bonner 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 27 May 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to media 
reports expressing fears for the well-being of 
Soviet dissident Mrs Y. Bonner and her husband, 
Dr A. Sakharov, when Mrs Bonner returns to the 
Soviet Union. 

(2) Is he able to state what conditions Dr 
Sakharov is currently living under in Gorky and 
the restrictions the Soviet Government places on 
him. 

(3) Will he ensure that Australia continues to 
maintain diplomatic pressure on the Soviet Union 
in an attempt to protect the human rights of Dr 
Sakharov and Mrs Bonner. : 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. Mrs Bonner returned to Moscow on 2 
June and has been reunited with Dr Sakharov in 
Gorky. Since then there have been no reliable 
reports of developments affecting their well-being. 
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(2) As access by foreigners to Gorky is not 
permitted, it is not possible to state with confi- 
dence under what conditions Dr Sakharov is 
living. The principal restriction placed on him by 
the Soviet authorities is, of course, his exile to 
Gorky. 

(3) Australia’s concern that the human rights of 
Dr Sakharov and Mrs Bonner should be protected 
was expressed directly by me to the then Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Mr Gromyko, in May 1984. The 
Government will continue to monitor the situation 
and take appropriate opportunities to make its 
views known. 


lrian Jaya: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 August: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs, upon notice, on 3 June, 1986: 


(1) Has his attention been drawn to Amnesty 
International’s concern about the fate of 11 
political prisoners who were reportedly removed 
from Abepura Prison in Irian Jaya at 03.00 hrs on 
27 January 1986. 


(2) Will he make inquiries concerning the fate 
of these political prisoners and advise of the 
outcome of his inquiries. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s questions are as follows: 


(1) Yes. 

(2) Our Embassy in Jakarta has made inquiries 
about these men, and has received unconfirmed 
information that they have been moved to a prison 
in Surabaya, East Java. The Embassy is continuing 
its Inquiries. 





Irian Jayan refugees at Blackwater Camp, Papua New Guinea. (UNHCR photo). 
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Australian peace awards 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced on 1 August the 
twenty recipients of the Australian Peace Awards 
established to mark the International Year of 
Peace. The Awards are in recognition of outstand- 
ing contributions to the cause of peace by 
Australian individuals and organisations working 
in many diverse areas, 

The Australian peace awards will consist of 
silver medallions inscribed with the United Na- 
tions International Year of Peace symbol and the 
Australian coat of arms. They will be presented in 
special ceremonies to be arranged later this year. 

The recipients were selected by a Committee 
which included Mr Claudio Alcorso, Dr H.C. 
Coombs, Mr Paul Dunstan, the Most Reverend J.J. 
Gerry, Ms Tessa Mallos and Mr Justice H.W, 
Olney. 

The recipients are: 


National Organisations 


The Catholic Commission for Justice and 
Peace 


For work in matters relating to human develop- 
ment and social justice in Australia and abroad. 


The Medical Association for the Prevention 
of War 


For utilisation of their professional skills in 
encouraging public awareness of the urgent need 
for disarmament and the prevention of nuclear 
catastrophe. 


Australian Capital Territory 


Mr Peter Duncan Phipps Jones 


_ For services to peace and reconciliation within 
Australia and abroad and including his active 
involvement in the Australian Quaker Peace 
Committee. 
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The Ravens Theatre Company, Woden 
Valley High School 


In recognition of the efforts by young people to 
promote the International Year of Peace through 
the medium of the theatre, thus reflecting the 
aspirations of youth for a peaceful world. 


New South Wales 


Ms Jennifer Burnley 


For outstanding services to peace education, 
particularly through the foundation of the Peace 
Studies Curriculum Group. 


Dr Helen Caldicott 


For her part in raising public awareness of the 
urgent need for disarmament and the prevention 
of nuclear catastrophe. 


Mr William Eric Gollan 


For his outstanding contribution over many 
years to the work of the peace movement in New 
South Wales. 


Reverend Dorothy McMahon 


For her work in the field of human rights and 
particularly in representing women’s viewpoints 
on the need for disarmament and the prevention 
of nuclear war. 


The Peace Bus (People for Nuclear 
Disarmament, NSW) 


For work in raising public awareness of peace 
and disarmament issues in a number of States, 
including within rural communities. 


The Wollongong City Council 


In recognition of its program of activities to raise 
community awareness of peace issues within the 
city of Wollongong, thus representing the con- 
structive role which can be played by local 
government throughout Australia. 


Queensland 


Miss Ellie Anne Barry 


For her outstanding work as a Red Cross nursing 
sister in a number of fields including with the 
Aboriginal people in Queensland, in the Kam- 
puchean Relief Program and in setting up public 
health programs in Mekele and Axum in Ethiopia. 
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Mr Kevin Durnian 

In recognition of the role of the trade union 
movement in promoting peace issues and particu- 
larly the work of the Seamen’s Union over the 
years in this area. 


Mr Ralph Summy 


For his services to peace education and specifi- 
cally his work on the theory and dynamics of 
non-violent political action. 


South Australia 


Mr Eric Bogle 


For his work through music in promoting 
disarmament, racial tolerance and self help, thus 
reflecting the important contribution of the artistic 
community to the cause of peace. 


Mr Jim Gale (posthumous) 


For his outstanding work over many years to 
achieve justice for the Australian Aborigines and 
to oppose the system of apartheid in South Africa. 


Tasmania 


Ms Evelyn Lois Masterman 


For her contribution to the work of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom within Australia and overseas and for 
fostering international understanding through Ser- 
vas International. 


Dr lan Newman 


For his contribution to the peace movement in 
Tasmania and as a representative of the valuable 
work of ‘Scientists against nuclear arms.’ 


Victoria 
Peace Publications Co-Operative 

For its contribution to public awareness and 
education through extensive and original cover- 
age of peace issues in the national magazine 
Peace Studies. 


Western Australia 
Mr Cyril Gare (posthumous) and Mrs Elsie 
Gare 

For their dedicated work over many years in the 
peace movement in Western Australia and in 
particular for their outstanding work among the 
Aboriginal community. 
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Dr Keith Suter 


For services to peace in many areas as the 
former President of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of Australia, and as a scholar and public 
speaker on peace issues. 

Mr Hayden said that the Committee had consi- 
dered a large number of Awards nominations from 
all parts of Australia and that it had faced a 
difficult task in making its selection. He said that 
the number and quality of the nominations 
received reflected the deep concern of Australians 
to build a-peaceful future and the diversity of their 
work to achieve this end. Mr Hayden said that he 
was aware that the individuals nominated and 
those selected for the awards represented only a 
small proportion of the many Australians who 
were working for peace with dedication and 
commitment. All such peace-workers deserved 
congratulation and support for their continued 
efforts in the future. On behalf of the Committee, 
Mr Hayden thanked all those in the community 
who submitted peace awards nominations for 
consideration, 


Visit by Minister for Trade to Japan, 
Bureau and the Philippines 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 3 August: 


Business and union representatives of the Au- 
stralian coal and iron ore industries will join the 
Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, in Japan for 
a number of meetings designed to demonstrate 
their industries’ export competitiveness and their 
willingness to adjust in order to remain so. 

Mr Dawkins departs Australia on 3 August for a 
13-day round of trade discussions in Japan (7-14 
August), Brunei (5-7 August) and the Philippines 
(4-5 August. 

The week-long visit to Japan will be the first 
Australian. ministerial contact with the new 
Japanese Ministry following the recent elections. It 
will also be the first time that a Trade Minister has 
directly involved union representatives in such 
deliberations and in combination with business 
representatives. 

Mr Dawkins will be joined in Japan for part of 
his agenda by Mr T. Barlow, Group Executive of 
Conzinc Riotinto of Australia Limited (CRA) and 
Mr AJ. Marks, President of the Mining Unions 
Association representing the iron ore industry, and 
Mr J. Maitland, Chairman of the National Liaison 
Committee of the Combined Mining Unions and, 
Mr J.B. Thomson, Chairman of the Australian Coal 
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Association representing the coal. industry. Japan 
is Australia’s largest trading partner, accounting 
for 27 per cent of Australian exports and 23 per 
cent of imports encompassing half of Australia’s 
coal exports and two-thirds of iron ore exports. 

The visit will occur at a significant time as there 
are major economic changes underway, with 
Japan’s new emphasis on imports complementing 
Australia’s current export drive. The recent 
realignment of the yen and the Australian dollar 
also offers major new trade opportunities for 
Australia. In Japan, Mr Dawkins will meet with the 
Ministers for International Trade and Industry; 
Agriculture, Forestry and = Fisheries; Foreign 
Affairs; Economic Planning; and Finance, as well 
as other key members of the Government, includ- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party (LDP). Secretary- 
General Takeshita and Executive Council Chair- 
man (and former Foreign Minister) Abe. 

The overall purpose of these discussions will be 
to establish a working relationship with the new 
Japanese Ministers and ensure that Australian 
interests and opportunities are fully appreciated. 

The Minister will also be meeting with leading 
members of the Japanese business community, 
including the Chairmen of the Keidanren, Nippon 
Steel Company, the Japan-Australia Business Co- 
operation Committee, Tokyo Corporation, Japan 
Chamber of Commerce, and Seiyu Retail Stores. 
In these discussions Mr Dawkins will be exploring 
possible new areas of investment and business 
co-operation. The Minister will host and address a 
luncheon meeting of Japanese business leaders. 

The Minister will also meet with the Japanese 
Agricultural Policy Council. Japan’s agricultural 
policy is currently under review and Australia has 
lodged a submission with the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Mr Dawkins will be elaborating Australia’s 
views with the Policy Council as well as with the 
Agriculture Minister. He will also be visiting 
Japanese, beef, dairy and rice farming areas. 

Also while in Japan Mr Dawkins will visit 
industrial facilities where Australian export mate- 
rials are used, including the Shiraoi pulp and 
paper mill, Hokkaido Electric’s Tomatsu-Azuma 
coal-fired power station, the related tomato coal 
centre, and Tokyo Electric’s Yokohama liquefied 
natural gas facility. 

During his visit to the Philippines Mr Dawkins 
will be seeking to establish a close relationship 
with leading members of the new Aquino Govern- 
ment. He will be investigating possible Australian 
initiatives in the commercial development of 
two-way trade and investment which could con- 
tribute to realisation of Philippine development 
objectives. The Minister’s appointments in Manila 
include meetings with Trade and Industry Minister 
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Concepcion and Agriculture and Food Minister 
Mitra, as well as Energy Boy Executive Secret- 
ary Paterno. 


The basic purpose of Mr Dawkins’ visit to 
Brunei will be to emphasise Australia’s interest in 
expanding bilateral trade, especially in the areas 
of consultancy, education services, capital equip- 
ment and processed food. He expects to meet 
with the Ministers for Development, Education 
and Health, and Justice and Communications, as 
well as visiting the Brunei Trade Fair. It will be the 
first visit by an Australian Trade Minister to 
Brunei. 


During his discussions in the Philippines and 
Brunei Mr Dawkins will also be seeking support 
for agricultural objectives- in the lead-up to the 
September launch of a new round of multilateral 
trade negotiations. Philippine Trade and Industry 
Minister Concepcion has been invited to attend 
the Cairns meeting of non-subsidising agricultural 
exporters later this month. 


Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting: South Africa 
Group of Seven communique 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 4 August: 


Text of the communique issued at the conclu- 
sion of the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
review meeting on southern Africa, in London, on 
4 August: 

As agreed at Nassau last October, our meeting 
was held in the special context of the crisis in 
southern Africa. At the outset of our discussions, 
we specifically reaffirmed our commitment to the 
Commonwealth Accord on southern Africa 
which, with our other colleagues, we had con- 
cluded at Nassau. We reaffirmed, in particular, 
the united belief we expressed in the Accord that 
‘apartheid must be dismantled now if a greater 
tragedy is to be averted, and that concerted 
pressure must be brought to bear to achieve that 
end.’ 


2. At our request the Co-Chairman of the 
Commonwealth Group of Eminent Persons (EPG), 
General Olusegun Obasanjo and Mr Maicolm 
Fraser, introduced the report of the EPG and 
answered the many questions we put to them. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, the British Foreign secretary, who 
undertook a mission to southern Africa in his 
capacity as President of the Council of Ministers of 
the EEC, also briefed us on the results of his 
mission. 
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3. The report of the EPG mission to South 
Africa was the central document at our discus- 
sions. That unanimous report has commanded 
attention worldwide as pointing the way forward 
for South Africa and for the world in relation to 
South Africa. We warmly commend the Group's 
-work which has made a positive and enduring 
contribution to the efforts to end apartheid and 
establish a non-racial and representative govern- 
ment in South Africa. We particularly commend 
the EPG’s ‘negotiating concept’ and deeply regret 
its rejection by the South African Government, 

4. At Nassau, the Commonwealth unanimous- 
ly adopted a common program of action which 
included a number of economic measures against 
South Africa. It was our collective hope that those 
measures and the efforts of the EPG to promote a 
process of dialogue in South Africa would, within 
six months, bring about concrete progress towards 
our objectives of seeing apartheid dismantled and 
the structures of democracy erected in South 
Africa. 

5. As envisaged in the Accord, we have re- 
viewed the situation. We are profoundly dis- 
appointed that the authorities in Pretoria have 
taken none of the five steps which at Nassau we 
called on them to take ‘in a genuine manner and 
as a matter of urgency.’ Nelson Mandela and 
other political leaders remain in prison. A new 
and more widely repressive emergency has been 
imposed and political freedom more rigorously 
curtailed: the ANC and other political parties are 
still banned. Beyond these, however, it has been a 
matter of deep concern to us that the EPG after its 
most patient efforts has been forced to conclude 
that ‘at present there is no genuine intention on 
the part of the South African Government to 
dismantle apartheid and no present prospect of a 
process of dialogue leading to the establishment 
of a non-racial and representative government.’ 
We had looked at Nassau for the initiation by 
Pretoria of a process of dialogue in the context of a 
suspension of violence on all sides. Instead, as the 
EPG found, the cycle of violence and counter- 
violence has spiralled. 

6. We receive their findings with disappoint- 
ment, and deplore the conduct of the South 
African Government whose actions, including the 
raids on neighbouring countries at a crucial 
moment of the EPG's work, terminated their 
efforts for peaceful change. We continue to 
believe with them that the cycle of violence in 
South Africa must end. It is clearly established that 
the situation in South Africa contributes serious 
threat to regional peace and security. 

7. Itis thus clear to us that since our meeting in 
Nassau there has not been the adequate concrete 
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progress that we looked for there. Indeed, the 


situation has deteriorated. 


8. Accordingly, in the light of our review and of 
our agreement at Nassau, we have considered the 
adoption of further measures against the back- 
ground of the EPG’s conclusion that the absence 
of effective economic pressure on South Africa 
and the belief of the South African authorities that 
it need not be feared, are actually deferring 
change. 

We, acknowledge that the Commonwealth 
cannot stand by and allow the cycle of violence to 
spiral, but must take effective concerted action, 

9. We are agreed that one element of such 
action must be the adoption of further measures 
designed to impress on the authorities in Pretoria 
the compelling urgency of dismantling apartheid 
and erecting the structures of democracy in South 
Africa. 


10. In doing so, we have looked particularly at 
the measures listed in paragraph 7 of the Accord 
which some of us at Nassau had already indicated 
a willingness to include in any consideration of 
further measures. But we have looked as well to 
other measures under consideration elsewhere. In 
decided on the adoption of further measures, we 
recognise that if they are to have maximum effect 
they should be part of a wider program of 
international action. 

11. The British Government's position is set out 
in paragraph 12. The rest of us have agreed as 
follows: 

(a) The adoption of further substantial economic 
measures against South Africa is a moral and 
political imperative to which a positive re- 
sponse can no longer be deferred. 

) We ourselves will, therefore, adopt the follow- 
ing measures and commend them to the rest 
of the Commonwealth and the wider interna- 
tional community for urgent adoption and 
implementation: 

@ all the measures listed in paragraph 7 of the 

Nassau Accord, namely: 

® a ban on air links with South Africa, 

è a ban on new investment or reinvestment of 

profits earned in South Africa, 

è a ban on the import of agricultural products 

from South Africa, 

@ the termination of double taxation agree- 

ments with South Africa, 
® the termination of all government assist- 
ance to investment in, and trade with, 
South Africa, 

@ a ban on all government procurement in 
South Africa, 

è a ban on government contracts with 
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majority-owned South African companies, 
and 

@ aban on the promotion of tourism to South 
Africa, and the following additional mea- 
sures: 

(i) a ban on all new bank loans to South 
Africa, whether to the public or private 
sectors; 

(ii) a ban on the import or uranium, coal, 
iron and steel from South Africa; and 

(ii) the withdrawal of all consular facilities 
in South Africa except for our own 
nationals and nationals of these coun- 
tries to whom we render consular 
services. 

(c) While expressing both concern and regret that 

the British Government does not join in our 
agreement, we note its intention to proceed 
with the measures mentioned in paragraph 12 
below. 
We feel, however, that we must do more. We 
look beyond the Commonwealth to the wider 
international community. We will, therefore, 
immediately embark on intensive consulta- 
tions within the international community with 
a view to securing concerted international 
action in the coming months, our emphasis 
being on those countries that presently sustain 
a significant level of economic relations with 
South Africa. 

12. The British Government, while taking a 

different view on the likely impact of economic 

sanctions, declares that it will: 
(i) put a voluntary ban on new investment in 
South Africa; 

(ii) put a voluntary ban on the promotion of 

tourism to South Africa; and 

(iii) accept and implement any EEC decision to 

ban the import of coal, iron, and steel and 
of gold coins from South Africa. 

13. As a further element of our collective 
commitment to effective action, we have re- 
quested the Secretary-General, with assistance 
from our Governments, to co-ordinate the imple- 
mentation of the agreed measures and to identify 
such adjustment as may be necessary in Com- 
monwealth countries affected by them. 

14. We renew the call we made at Nassau on 
the authorities in Pretoria to initiate, in the context 
of a suspension of violence on all sides, a process 
of dialogue across lines of colour, politics and 
religion with a view to establishing a non-racial 
representative government in a united and non- 
fragmented South Africa. If Pretoria responds 
positively to this call and takes the other steps for 
which we call in paragraph 2 of the Nassau 
Accord, we stand ready to review the situation 
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and to rescind the measures we have adopted, 
appropriate; and to contribute in all ways open to 
us, to an orderly transition to social, economic 
and political justice in South Africa and to peace 
and stability in southern Africa as a whole. 

15. On the other hand, we are equally mindful 
of our further commitment at Nassau that if in a 
reasonable time even these further measures have 
not had the desired effect, still further effective 
measures will have to be considered. We trust that 
the authorities in Pretoria will recognise the 
seriousness of our resolve. Acts of economic or 
other aggression against neighbouring States by 
way of retaliation or otherwise will activate that 
resolve. 

16. Regretting the absence of full agreement 
but recognising that the potential for united 
Commonwealth action still exists, we agree that 
the seven Governments will keep the situation 
under review with the view to advising whether 
any further collective Commonwealth action, 
including a full Heads of Government Meeting, is 
desirable. We are conscious that the situation in 
South Africa may evolve rapidly and dangerously. 
We believe the Commonwealth must retain its 
capacity to help to advance the objectives of the 
Nassau Accord and be ready to use all the means 
at its disposal to do so. 

17. Meeting in London at a time of heightened 
strains within our association, we take the oppor- 
tunity to renew our own firm commitment to the 
future of the Commonwealth and to the aims and 
objectives which have guided it over the years. 
We are fortified in this renewal by the spirit of 
frankness in friendship which characterised our 
discussions and our belief that they have helped to 
light a common path towards fulfilment of our 
common purpose, namely, the dismantling of 
apartheid and the establishment of a non-racial 
and representative government in South Africa as 
a matter of compelling urgency. 


Tourism: ‘Buy Australian’ campaign 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
5 August: 


john Singleton Advertising Pty Ltd had been 
selected to produce the advertising for the ‘Buy 
Australian’ campaign, the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism and Minister responsible 
for information co-ordination and advertising, Mr 
John Brown announced today. 

Public relations aspects would be handled by 
International Public Relations (IPR) Ltd. IPR is also 
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retained by the Advance Australia Foundation 
which will be closely involved with the marketing 
aspects of the campaign. 

Mr Brown said Singleton’s agency had won 
after a careful selection process. 

Sixteen agencies had submitted written express- 
ions of interest, six of whom were invited to 
prepare detailed proposals. At this stage one 
agency withdrew. 

Mr Brown said the Singleton Agency and IPR 
would now prepare detailed plans for the cam- 
paign, with a launch probably late this month. 


Australia New Zealand Closer 
Economic Relations Trade 
Agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 5 August: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, said 
today that he would welcome comments on the 
future development of closer economic relations 
with New Zealand. 

Mr Dawkins recalled that a joint Australia-New 
Zealand ministerial meeting had been held in 
August last year to review the operation of the 
Closer Economic Relations Trade Agreement and 
consider possible future progress. 

At that meeting, Ministers had agreed that the 
successful operation of the agreement had further 
strengthened and enhanced the special rela- 
tionship between the two countries. They reaf- 
firmed their Government's commitment to the 
objective of free trade across the Tasman under 
conditions of fair competition and noted that the 
agreement provides a basis from which the closer 
economic relationship could be further developed 
to the benefit of both countries and the region. 

Mr Dawkins said that the agreement provides 
for a general review in 1988 which will afford the 
opportunity to examine the existing framework of 
the agreement in order to identify areas which 
may require strengthening and to give considera- 
tion to how the closer economic relationship 
might be further developed. The agreement also 
refers to possible closer co-operation or action in 
areas such as export subsidies, government pur- 
chasing, standards, labelling, trade practices leg- 
islation, taxation, company law, foreign invest- 
ment, movement of people, transport and tourism. 

At the meeting last year, Ministers agreed that in 
the lead up to the 1988 Review private organisa- 
tions and interested groups and individuals would 
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be consulted in the first instance in order to 
identify, by the end of 1986, specific ways in 
which trade is or is likely to be affected by 
differences in each Government's policies or 
practices or any other matters which might 
contribute further to the development of the closer 
economic relationship. 

Mr Dawkins emphasised that because of the 
comprehensive nature of the relationship, there 
was a need to tap the widest possible community 
interest in the closer economic relationship with 
New Zealand. Following last year's meeting, a 
number of organisations had been consulted and 
some are already working on submissions to put 
to the Government. The Australia-New Zealand 
Business Council, for instance, has obtained views 
from the manufacturing, finance and other ser- 
vices sectors. A number of other key organisations 
such as the Australian Council of Trade Unions, 
the National Farmers’ Federation, the Business 
Council of Australia, the Committee for Economic 
Development of Australia and the Trade Law 
Committee have also been approached for their 
views. The Minister said that he would also 
welcome submissions or comments from other 
interested organisations and the public at large. 

Mr Dawkins added that the Australia-New 
Zealand closer economic relationship had 
brought important benefits to both countries and 
views from all quarters would assist the Govern- 
ment to identify major community interests which 
could be taken into account in determining the 
direction of future progress on the agreement. 

Mr Dawkins said that it was envisaged the 
results of the wide ranging consultations would 
form the basis of the agenda for formal discussions 
between the two Governments early next year 
with a view to developing a program of action. 
Submissions should be forwarded by the end of 
September to the Assistant Secretary (New Zea- 
land), Bilateral Trade Relations Group, Depart- 
ment of Trade, Canberra ACT 2600. 


Australia-Vietnam relations: 
telecommunication services 


Joint news release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Senator Evans, and the 
Minister for Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, 
MP, on 5 August: 


Agreement has been signed between OTC, 
Australia’s international communications oper- 
ator, and the Vietnamese telecommunications 
authorities to establish a new direct communica- 
tions link between Australia and Vietnam. The 
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The Minister of Development in the Government of Brunei, Pehin Rahman, was in Australia between 31 August and 
6 September to examine industries which may help in Brunet’s development. Pehin Rahman and his wife Datin Edah 
began their Australian tour in Perth, and later visited Queensland, Victoria and New South Wales. They were 
welcomed in Perth at a luncheon given by the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP. Mr Dawkins said the visit 
would provide the Minister with an assessment of the potential of Australian involvement in Brunei by way of 
investment, technology transfer or direct export. The Minister visited academic institutions, research laboratories, 
and factories and held discussions with State Government Ministers and business executives including members of 
the management of Telecom, Australia’s government-owned communications agency. Pictured (left to right) are: the 
Managing Director of Telecom Australia, Mr Mel Ward; Pehin Rahman; the Joint Permanent Secretary (Technical) of 
the Ministry of Development in the Government of Brunei, Pengiran Dr Ismail; and the Chief Executive of Telecom 
Australia (International), Mr Ken Loughman in the Telecom Sales Centre in Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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announcement, made by Mr Michael Duffy, 
Minister for Communications and Senator Gareth 
Evans, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, comes 
after detailed negotiations between Vietnamese 
authorities and OTC. 


The agreement, which will improve relations 
between Australia and Vietnam, provides for OTC 
to install a satellite earth station in Ho Chi Minh 
City for use by Australia’s eighty-thousand strong 
Vietnamese community, Australian business and 
the Government. The satellite earth station will be 
ready for service sometime next year and will 
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provide world standard telephone, telex and data 
links to Vietnam. 

The Ministers welcomed OTC’s initiative in 
negotiating the arrangement, on an attractive 
commercial basis, and noted it was consistent 
with, and confirmed the efficacy of, the Australian 
Government policy of improving relations with 
Vietnam. It will provide an important service to 
the Vietnamese community in Australia. 

While the new Vista satellite earth station is 
being constructed, OTC has introduced interim 
arrangements to improve communications 
through the use of direct high frequency radio. 
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Uranium: rehabilitation of Rum 
Jungle mine 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, and 
the Northern Territory Minister for Mines and 
Energy, Mr Barry Coulter, on 7 August: 


A four year Federal-Northern Territory program 
to rehabilitate the abandoned Rum Jungle ura- 
nium minesite near Darwin has proved complete- 
ly successful, both technically and aesthetically. 
The Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 
Evans, and the Northern Territory Minister for 
Mines and Energy, Mr Coulter, said this today 
following the completion of the $18.1 million 
clean-up program, 


Senator Evans inspected the former minesite, 80 
kilometres south of Darwin today. He said later it 
was encouraging that the rehabilitation work — 
funded by the Federal Government and managed 
by the Northern Territory Government — had 
already significantly reduced the quantity of 
heavy metal pollutants generated at the site. 


‘We can look forward to receiving more con- 
clusive evidence of the success of the program as 
a result of monitoring and maintenance to be 
conducted over the next two years,’ Senator Evans 
said. He was impressed that the rehabilitation had 
not only removed potential public hazards, but 
had also achieved a dramatic transformation of 
the previously stark landscape. 


Rum Jungle was Australia’s first major uranium 
mine, with mining and milling operations span- 
ning the period from 1954 until the shutdown of 
the treatment plant in 1971. 


Several years after mining activities ceased it 
became apparent that remedial action was 
needed to combat pollution problems involving 
the release of exposed heavy metals and sulphates 
into the Finniss River, as well as radiological 
hazards from uncontained mill tailings dumps. 


In early 1981 the Federal Government agreed 
that the Northern Territory should take responsi- 
bility for investigating and conducting a rehabi- 
litation program. A four year work program was 
established in the 1982-3 financial year. 


The rehabilitation has been completed on 
schedule and within budget. The main elements 
of the work include: 


è burial of radioactive tailings and low grade 
copper ore in a suitable pit and covering with 
an impervious clay layer; 


è covering of overburden heaps with an imper- 
vious clay layer to reduce pyritic oxidation in 
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the heaps and the leaching out of contami- 

nants. To minimise erosion, the heaps have also 

been reshaped and revegetated; 
® treatment of contaminated water in the two 
open pits to reduce their high acidity. 

Funds have been sought in the Federal budget 
to cover maintenance and monitoring of the site. 

Senator Evans and Mr Coulter noted that the 
results of monitoring would guide the Northern 
Territory to considering appropriate future land 
uses for the area. 

The Ministers said that Rum Jungle was the first 
uranium mine in a monsoonal climate to be 
rehabilitated, and the project would therefore 
provide a unique demonstration model for ura- 
nium mines in monsoonal regions. It would add 
considerably to Australia’s store of knowledge 
about mine rehabilitation techniques. 

Steps had already been taken to dispose of the 
uncontained radioactive tailings from the former 
uranium mill sites at Rockhole-Moline. 

senator Evans said the Federal Government was 
keen to examine the possibility of rehabilitating 
other uranium minesites in co-operation with the 
Northern Territory Government. Progress in future 
projects would, of course, be subject to financial 
constraints, he said. 


Australian Bicentenary: publication 
of an Aboriginal pharmacopoeia 


Joint news release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and the Chief Minister of the 
Northern Territory, Mr Hatton, on 7 August: 


The Prime Minister and the Chief Minister of the 
Northern Territory, Mr Hatton, today announced 
that a project to research and publish an Aborigin- 
al pharmacopoeia!’ had been granted funding 
under the joint Federal-State Bicentennial Com- 
memorative Program. 

The pharmacopoeia project involves the eva- 
luation and documentation of Aboriginal tradi- 
tional medicines and an assessment of their use in 
modern health care. The project will make a 
major contributions to modern health care prog- 
rams run by Aboriginal health workers and to the 
wider Australian community. 

The Aboriginal community will be actively 
involved throughout the project. They will act as 
editorial advisers and artists, and Aboriginal hol- 
ders of traditional herbal knowledge will partici- 
pate in the gathering of information. Mr Hawke 
said that the Commonwealth was pleased to be 





1. A book containing a list of drugs and medicines and 
describing their preparation, properties and uses, 
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associated with this distinctive and imaginative 
project. 

‘The publication of an Aboriginal pharmaco- 
poeia captures the essence of the Bicentenary. 
The project entwines the threads of the past and 
the present. Traditional knowledge, born from the 
Aboriginals’ long and intimate relationship with 
the earth, will be complemented by modern 
scientific methods and enquiry. The project is an 
exciting example of the theme of the Bicentenary, 
“Living Together’’.’ 

Mr Hatton said that the project would help 
safeguard knowledge of traditional herbal lore 
and contribute to modern health care. 

The Aboriginal pharmacopoeia project will cost 
a total of $446000, half of which will be 
contributed by each Government. Other projects 
in a joint program valued at some $5 million in 
current prices are currently being developed by 
the Northern Territory Government in consulta- 
tion with the Federal Government and are ex- 
pected to be announced progressively over the 
next 12 months. 


immigration: survey of attitudes of 
Australian and Asian-born migrants 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
7 August: 


A survey of the attitudes of Australian and 
Asian-born neighbours to each other has shown a 
high level of acceptance and tolerance on both 
sides. 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, released the results of the 
survey, undertaken by senior research officers of 
his Department and Reark Research, in Mel- 
bourne, on 7 August. 

Mr Hurford said the study had set out to 
examine the attitudes and patterns of behaviour of 
neighbours of different racial backgrounds to each 
other. 

it had been conducted in selected areas of 
public and private housing in Sydney and Ade- 
laide where there were known concentrations of 
recently-arrived Asian and other migrants. The 
survey group included 555 Australians and 160 
migrants of whom 135 were from Asia. Unusually 
high levels of unemployment existed among 
them. 

‘It may have been reasonable to expect that if 
there were tension, prejudice and intolerance to 
be found between resident Australians and Asian 
migrants, it would have been where they were 
living at the close neighbourhood level, often in 
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somewhat depressed circumstances, But it did not 
emerge. What did emerge was a situation where 
Australians were much more inclined to put a 
human face on the Asian migrants who were their 
close neighbours and to treat them as individuals, 
rather than falling into the all-too-easy tendency 
to dismiss them with generalised racial 
stereotypes, Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said the study had demonstrated 
that many Australians had gone a long way down 
the track of tolerance and acceptance of Asian 
migrants as partners in Australia’s future. At the 
same time, many of the Asian-born expressed a 
real desire to befriend their Australian neighbours. 
More than half said they already had an Australian 
neighbour whom they regarded at least as a casual 
friend. 

Among the survey’s findings: 

@ many of the Australians expressed shame at the 
way some fellow countrymen treat Asians; 

@® many acknowledged that Asian migrants gener- 
ally try harder than Australians and are pre- 
pared to do the types of jobs nobody else 
wants; 

@ the great majority of both the Australians and 
the Asian-Australians acknowledged that any- 
body could be a good neighbour regardless of 
where they come from; 

è actual and potential social bonds and casual 
and close friendships are emerging between 
Australian-born and Asian-born close neigh- 
bours; 

è almost two-thirds of the Australian families in 
contact with Asian-Australian neighbours did 
not believe that housing values dropped when 
Asian families moved in; 

è more than 60 per cent of the Asian-Australians 
indicated they would be pleased if, in due 
course, one of their children married an 
Australian-born person. 

Mr Hurford said that, of course, some of the 
respondents had clearly indicated they wanted no 
contact with Asian neighbours; indeed, some did 
not want contact with any neighbours. There were 
also those who expressed quite strong views on a 
number of matters critical of Asian migrants. But 
they were in a clear minority. 

‘The vast majority of Australians surveyed 
showed themselves to be tolerant and accepting 
people who refused to fall into an all-too-easy 
pattern of migrant side-swiping, and of finding a 
scapegoat in anybody who happens to be Asian 
by birth. The survey indicates clearly that those of 
us who live in hope, who believe in the basic 
good of people and have faith in the good sense 
and fairmindedness of fellow Australians, have 
never been far off the mark. Australians are not, on 
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the whole, intolerant, prejudiced and ignorant 
racists. In a world beset by bigotry, all Australians 
can be proud of the results of this survey, Mr 
Hurford said. 


Australia-Canada relations: Consular 
Sharing Agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 August: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, who is in Vancouver, has signed a 
Consular Sharing Agreement with Canada. 

The Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Mr Clark, signed on behalf of Canada. The 
agreement, which was signed on 7 August, will 
open the way for each government to provide 
consular services, under certain conditions, to the 
other’s nationals in areas where only one of the 
countries is represented. The details of the coun- 
tries involved will be announced formally soon. 

Mr Hayden said that the agreement reflected a 
desire among Commonwealth countries for grea- 
ter consular co-operation. The 1985 Common- 
wealth Heads of Government Meeting in Nassau 
had endorsed the recommendations of a report on 
Commonwealth consular relations. The report 
included recommendations for increased use of 
regional and bilateral agreements aimed at shar- 
ing consular duties and responsibilities. 

Mr Hayden said the agreement with Canada 
represented an example of the special relationship 
and close co-operation between Canada and 
Australia. 


Australian Fisheries Council 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 8 August: 


The Federal Minister for Primary Industry and 
Chairman of Australian Fisheries Council, Mr John 
Kerin, today announced a number of important 
decisions agreed to by the Australian Fisheries 
Council at its recent meeting in Adelaide. 


Offshore Constitutional Settlement (OCS) 


Council noted that considerable progress had 
been made in implementing OCS arrangements 
for the management of fisheries under a single law 
off Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, Western 
Australia and Queensland. It was anticipated that 
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several arrangements off these States would be 
completed before the end of this year. Arrange- 
ments have already been agreed for tuna and 
scallops off Victoria and Tasmania. 

‘Council agreed that fisheries management 
arrangements should not discriminate against 
fishermen on the basis of their State of residence,’ 
Mr Kerin said. He emphasised that States should 
not implement OCS fisheries arrangements which 
discriminate on the basis of licences from other 
States or the Federal Government held by fisher- 
men or attached to fishing vessels. 


Southern Bluefin Tuna 


The Minister said that members of Council were 
concerned about the seriously depleted stock 
situation in this fishery and stressed the need for a 
reduction in the overall catch by Japanese and 
Australian fishermen. No decision was taken on 
the quota for next season pending discussions 
between the Australian and Japanese industries 
and subsequent negotiations between the Austra- 
lian, Japanese and New Zealand Governments 
later this month. 

Mr Kerin noted the support of Council for 
discussions on a quota-lease scheme for the 
industry delegation currently in Tokyo but that no 
final decision on the level of the Australian quota 
for next season would be possible until the 
outcome of the industry meetings are considered 
by governments. 


East Coast Tuna 


Mr Kerin said that Council had endorsed the 
establishment of an industry-government manage- 
ment advisory committee for east coast tuna. ‘This 
group will meet in the next few weeks to consider 
major issues effecting the fishery,’ the Minister 
said. 


National Fisheries Adjustment Program 


‘The national adjustment program for the 
fishing industry, proposed in my rural policy 
statement earlier this year, was endorsed by the 
states’, Mr Kerin said. A revolving fund will be 
established to make repayable advances to sectors 
of industry where adjustment schemes are to be 
established in accordance with the conditions of 
the Federal Government funding. 

A committee comprising an independent chair- 
man and representatives of the Federal, State 
Governments and the National Fishing Industry 
Council will advise the Minister on the allocation 
of the funds. 
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South Eastern Trawl Fishery 


‘The management of the south east trawl fishery 
has taken a major step forward with the endorse- 
ment by Council of a Jong term boat replacement 
policy’, Mr Kerin said. Fishermen will now be 
permitted to replace their vessels and engines 
subject to forfeiture of a proportion of the hull and 
engine units. Fishermen with boats endorsed for 
access to the fishery will be advised shortly of the 
detailed arrangements. In addition, allowance had 
been made for development licences for trawling 
for deep-water species under tightly specified 
conditions. 


Southern Shark Fishery 


Council noted the scientists concern about the 
level of fishing effort in the shark fishery and 
requested that the task force report on manage- 
ment be completed before the end of 1986. 


Australian Bicentenary: gift by the 
irish Government 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 9 August: 


An incomparable record of the Irish involve- 
ment in the early settlement of Australia is to be 
made available by the Government of Ireland for 
Australia’s Bicentennial year. 

The Minister Assisting the Prime Minister for the 
Bicentennial, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced 
that agreement had been reached with the Irish 
Government for the microfiching of the State 
transportation papers of ireland for the period 
from 1798 to 1848. 

‘These records include the names of 39 000 
irish transported to Australia in those years. The 
records not only contain the names, their crimes 
and sentences of transportation but also contain 
the letters and petitions for mitigation and clemen- 
cy and such material as the general instructions 
for the superintendent of embarkation, hulks and 
transportation. The Irish Ambassador and | have 
already commenced negotiations with a major 
Australian computer company with a view to 
cross-referencing this information to provide a 
basic data base for use by Australians to check on 
their ancestry. Initial discussions indicate that the 
data base will not only provide family names and 
derivations but will be cross-referenced with 
county names and where available paternal and 
maternal surnames. | believe this information will 
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provide an outstanding data base for genealogists 
and individuals wishing to tap into Australia-lrish 
history, Mr Cohen told the third annual Family 
History Conference, at Old Sydney Town on 9 
August. 

Mr Cohen also announced that the Australian 
Archives would publish in 1988 a major guide to 
genealogical sources as its chief contribution to 
the Bicentenary. This would provide a compre- 
hensive coverage of Federal records and would be 
a work of high quality. 

Mr Cohen said he had strongly supported the 
inclusion of an Australian Origins and Family 
History Centre in the National Archive and 
Exposition Building which is proposed for con- 
struction in the parliamentary zone in Canberra. 

The Australian Bicentennial Authority had insti- 
tuted an historic records search as part of the 
national heritage program. The aim of the search 
was to identify and record paper-based historic 
documents held in private hands throughout 
Australia so that historians would know of its 
existence. People willing to have their historic 
material listed would be asked to answer a 
questionnaire about their records. 

Information on significant documents would be 
recorded in a computer data base at the National 
Library of Australia and researchers would have 
access to the register through local libraries. 


ANZUS Treaty: Australia-U.S. 
alliance 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 12 August: 


Text of the actual letters exchanged by the 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and the United States Secretary of 
State, Mr George Shultz, in San Francisco on 11 
August 1986, at the conclusion of the Australia- 
United States ministerial talks. 


The Secretary of State, Washington 


11 August 1986 
Dear Mr Minister: 

Your Government will be aware that the United 
States has indicated today, August 11, that United 
States is suspending its security obligations to 
New Zealand under the ANZUS Treaty due to the 
continuing failure of that country to restore 
normal access to allied ships and aircraft. 

| wish to reaffirm the view of the United States 
that the commitments between the United States 
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and Australia under the ANZUS Treaty remain 
unaltered in any way. 

| would be grateful for your confirmation that 
the Australian Government shares this view. 


Sincerely yours, 
George P. Shultz 


The Honorable 

William G. Hayden, MP, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs of Australia, 
Canberra. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 


11 August 1986 
The Honourable 
George P. Shultz 
Secretary of State 
Washington D.C. 


My dear Secretary 

Thank you for your letter of August 11. | wish to 
confirm that the Australian Government shares 
and affirms the view of the United States Govern- 
ment that the commitments between Australia and 
the United States under the ANZUS Treaty remain 
unaltered in any way. 


Yours sincerely 
Bill Hayden, MP. 


Australia-U.S. relations: ministerial 
talks 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 August: 


Text of the opening statement by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, to the 
Australian-United States ministerial meeting in 
San Francisco on 11 August 1986: 

‘Secretary of State Shultz, Secretary of Defense 
Weinberger, and other members of the United 
States delegation. 

‘On behalf of my colleague Kim Beazley, the 
Minister for Defence, and of my delegation, let me 
thank you for your warm welcome, to these 
Australian-United States bilateral ministerial talks. 

‘Like you, we deeply regret the absence for the 
second time of Australia’s old friend and ally, 
New Zealand. It had been Australia’s hope that a 
way would be found to overcome the problem 
caused by New Zealand’s policy on nuclear- 
armed and nuclear-powered ships, and the need 
by the United States to maintain its universal 
policy of neither confirming nor denying the 
presence or absence of nuclear weapons on its 
vessels, We are deeply disappointed that two 
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years of serious and patient negotiations between 
New Zealand and the United States have not 
found an answer. 

‘In these circumstances, one of our major tasks 
today will be to define the relationship between 
Australia and the United States in the absence of 
the trilateral activities in which New Zealand 
participated. It is important to us both that there be 
no uncertainty of the continuance of alliance ties 
between Australia and the United States. 

‘We will also be discussing other global and 
regional matters. In particular, we will be looking 
at the changing strategic picture in the Asia- 
Pacific region, a region which has demonstrated a 
considerable degree of stability for some time but 
which is now facing a changing strategic environ- 
ment at a time when its economic capacity to deal 
with those changes is under some strain. But there 
is one other matter which must loom large in our 
discussions. That matter is the great damage being 
done to the interests not only of Australia but 
potentially to the stability of our region by the 
actions of countries which are massively subsidis- 
ing their agricultural exports. 

‘l recognise the strong opposition of the Admi- 
nistration of the United States to protectionism but 
| will have to inform you of the genuine outrage 
felt through all sections of the Australian com- 
munity at the recent actions which have extended 
the Export Enhancement Program (EEP) involving 
subsidising wheat exports. 

‘I will be asking you to convey this outrage to 
your colleagues in the Administration and to those 
members of the Congress who support even 
greater and more extensive subsidisation of Un- 
ited States wheat exports. Please tell them that 
there are questions being asked by people 
throughout Australia, where support for the 
alliance has been strong and deep for decades. 

‘Those questions are: Is this the way the 
Congress of the United States treats old and firm 
allies? Does the Congress realise that the tidal 
wave of protectionism it has unleashed has 
consequences for regional stability in which both 
Australia and the United States have vital in- 
terests? And | will ask you to pass to Congress a 
simple request: we appreciate you have your own 
problems, but don’t try to solve them at the 
expense of allies and friends of the United States. 

‘| look forward to discussing these and other 
matters today. It is the great value of these 
discussions that they allow us to talk to each other 
honestly and without inhibition, as befits mem- 
bers of the strong and confident alliance between 
us. 

‘Once again, let me express my pleasure in 
being here in San Francisco, where the Treaty 
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began 35 years ago, and our appreciation at the 
warmth of your welcome.’ 


Australia-U.S. relations: ministerial 
talks — joint communique 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 12 August: 


Text of the joint statement by the United States 
Secretary of State and the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at the conclusion of the Australian- 
United States ministerial talks in San Francisco, on 
August 11, 1986. 

The United States Secretary of State, Mr George 
Shultz, and Secretary of Defense, Mr Caspar 
Weinberger, and the Australian Minister for Fore- 
ign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, and the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, met on August 10-11, 
1986 in San Francisco to discuss regional and 
global issues and the further development of 
bilateral relations. 


Security issues 


Both sides welcomed the continuation of the 
pattern of close contact between their Govern- 
ments at the ministerial level. As a reflection of 
their shared interests and continuing obligations 
as allies, the two sides agreed to maintain the 
practice of annual bilateral ministerial meetings. 
In addition, the two governments confirmed that 
they would continue to hold their regular defence 
meetings, annual political-military discussions, 
and annual arms control talks in order to maintain 
traditionally close consultations between Austra- 
lia and the United States. Additional contacts to 
maintain and enhance military-to-military links, 
including combined exercises, will ensure a 
continued strong and dynamic security rela- 
tionship. Both sides stressed the importance of the 
ANZUS Treaty and of continued co-operation on 
defence and other matters under the alliance. 

Both Governments regretted that the continua- 
tion of New Zealand’s port and air access policies 
has caused the disruption of the alliance rela- 
tionship between the United States and New 
Zealand. They agreed that access for allied ships 
and aircraft is essential to the effectiveness of the 
ANZUS alliance, and that New Zealand’s current 
policies detract from individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack. 

The United States said that it could not be 
expected under these circumstances to carry out 
its security obligations to New Zealand. Accor- 
dingly, the United States side stated that it is 
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suspending its security obligations to New Zea- 
land under the ANZUS Treaty pending adequate 
corrective measures. 

The Australian Government regretted that no 
resolution had proved possible of the situation 
which had developed. The Australian Govern- 
ment repeated the view it had expressed consis- 
tently over the last two years that it disagreed 
completely with New Zealand policy on port and 
air access and expressed its understanding of the 
action which the United States had taken. 

Both sides noted that, in the present circumst- 
ances, although the ANZUS Treaty remains in 
place, virtually all trilateral activities under it have 
been suspended for nearly two years. Both sides 
agreed that the relationship between Australia and 
the United States under the ANZUS Treaty and the 
rights and obligations assumed by Australia and 
the United States towards each other under the 
Treaty would remain constant and undiminished. 

Both the Australian and United States Govern- 
ments appealed to New Zealand to restore normal 
port and air access in order to permit a return to 
trilateral alliance co-operation under ANZUS. In 
this context Australia retains its bilateral security 
relationship with New Zealand. 


Regional arms control 


Among other matters discussed were recent 
developments in United States-Soviet relations 
and issues of common concern in Asia, the 
Pacific, southern Africa and Central America. 

The two sides also exchanged detailed views on 
arms control and disarmament. They confirmed 
their commitment to negotiation of substantial, 
balanced and verifiable reductions in nuclear and 
conventional weapons as a means of reducing 
tension and strengthening international security. 
Both sides, while recognising that there were 
some positive elements in recent Soviet proposals, 
expressed the hope that the Soviet Union would 
give substance to the agreement reached between 
President Reagan and Secretary-General Gor- 
bachev in Geneva, which would open the way to 
early progress on a new agreement on offensive 
nuclear arms reductions, in particular in areas 
where there is common ground, including the 
principle of 50 per cent reductions in the strategic 
nuclear arms of both countries, appropriately 
applied, as well as an interim global INF agree- 
ment. Both sides reaffirmed that strict compliance 
with: all arms control agreements was essential to 
real arms control. Both sides discussed in detail 
their positions on the SALT Il Treaty. Other issues 
discussed were nuclear testing, and the need for a 
global ban on chemical weapons. The two sides 
noted recent developments with respect to the 
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South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty, protocols 
to which would be open to the nuclear weapons 
states and states with territories within the region. 

The two sides exchanged views on, and ex- 
pressed their determination to see an end to, 
international terrorism. Both condemned une- 
quivocally States involved in directing, exporting 
and supporting such activities. Both sides express- 
ed understanding of the need for concerned 
nations to combat international terrorism. 

The two sides reviewed once again issues 
affecting states and territories in the Pacific 
Ocean. They noted Australia’s special interest in 
the island members of the South Pacific Forum, as 
well as the United States proposals for termination 
of the Micronesian trusteeship, its co-operation 
with successor entities and its efforts to reach a 
regional fisheries agreement. Both emphasised the 
desirability of continued encouragement of the 
social and economic development of the island 
nations. They also reatfirmed their intention to 
continue to work with island countries in promot- 
ing security and stability in the area. Both sides 
noted the increasing support being given by 
Australia to the development of national security 
capabilities of island countries and its commit- 
ment of defence resources to support the security 
of this region. 

Both sides also reviewed developments in 
South-East Asia. They noted their common com- 
mitment to regional stability was supported by 
Australia’s active military co-operation and bi- 
lateral exercising with the nations of the region. 


Economic and trade issues 


Both countries reaffirmed their commitment to 
holding and reversing protectionism and to reduc- 
ing and dismantling trade restrictions. Australia 
noted, however, that protectionist policies, espe- 
cially towards agriculture, are seriously damaging 
its vital interests. They would also impair Austra- 
lia’s ability to work effectively in co-operation 
with its allies and friends. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s concerns extended to the economies of 
other friends and allies in Australia’s region, with 
potential substantial effects on regional stability. 
This stability is important not only to the vital 
interests of Australia but also to those of the 
United States. 

Both countries agreed that the trade practices of 
allies and friends, and their ability to achieve 
economic growth, are vital for their stability in 
pursuit of common interests. The Australian Gov- 
ernment expressed its deep conviction of the need 
for major agriculture producing countries that are 
subsidising exports to pull back from pursuing 
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policies which could cause fundamental damage 
to the international political and economic sys- 
tems. 

Both sides agreed that recent international 
economic developments added importance to the 
need to obtain substantive commitments to 
address agricultural trade problems in the laun- 
ching of the new round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN). 

The Australian Government pointed out, 
however, that while the MTN process on trade 
issues was important, any results that might be in 
prospect as a result were several years in the 
future. The two sides noted that they have held 
frequent ministerial and technical consultations 
on various aspects of United States farm programs, 
including the export enhancement program, and 
agreed that these consultations would continue 
with the aim of finding solutions to the problems 
created. 

Mr Shultz and Mr Hayden exchanged letters 
affirming continuation of the commitments be- 
tween Australia and the United States under the 
ANZUS Treaty. 

The Australia-United States ministerial discus- 
sions underlined the wide range of interests 
shared by the partners, and their continuing and 
steady determination to work together for peace 
and security. 


immigration: Review of Migrant and 
Multicultural Programs and Services 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Etchnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, 
on 12 August: 


The Federal Government will adopt a new 
strategy for more effectively expressing its com- 
mitment to multicultural principles. 

Key elements of the strategy include: 
® recognising that the Government's leadership 

role requires promoting and advocating multi- 

cultural principles as well as action to give 
overseas-born residents equitable access to 

Federal programs and services; 

è recognising that all Government decisions 
should take account of the ethnic and cultural 
diversity of Australian society; 

è reviewing the composition and functions of 
present advisory bodies so as to emphasise the 
relevance of multicultural principles to the 
range of government and administrative 
decision-making; 

® establishing an Office of Multicultural and 
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Ethnic Affairs within the Immigration and 

Ethnic Affairs portfolio. 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Chris Hurford, said today the new strategy was a 
first response to the findings of the Review of 
Migrant and Multicultural Programs and Services 
(ROMAMPAS). 

‘The ROMAMPAS Committee, headed by Dr 
James Jupp, has just reported on its Stage | task of 
recommending on the Federal role in a national 
strategy to help overseas-born residents achieve 
equitable participation in Australian society. As | 
read it, the review is telling us that the response to 
the needs of migrants and the multicultural nature 
of our society is not as effective as it should be — 
we have to find better ways of implanting the 
multicultural perspective throughout the decision- 
making process of society. 

‘Multiculturalism must influence all govern- 
ment action but its influence goes beyond any 
government action. It is a way of coming to terms 
with the fact of our diversity, of recognising the 
value of our ethnic and cultural differences and of 
building a uniquely Australian identity. The new 
strategy is designed to help me and my Cabinet 
colleagues achieve this capacity at Federal level 
in a way which will directly influence our 
partnership and regular dealings with State and 
local governments and with non-government 
‘institutions. The annual Conference of Common- 
wealth, State and Territory Ministers of Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs has already recognised that 
its historical pre-occupation with the context of 
the immigration program must give way to a 
greater emphasis on the issues of ethnic and 
multicultural affairs, Mr Hurford said. 

‘The new Office of Multicultural and Ethnic 
Affairs will have the responsibility of ensuring that 
relevant advice is available for us for day-to-day 
consideration. Such responsibility emphasises the 
essential ingredient of timeliness and relevance. 
The office will be on the inside of the decision- 
making process, while being responsible to the 
views of those on the outside. As such, the office 
will be a more effective agent of change than any 
of the mechanisms now available. Thus it will 
combine independence of judgement with daily 
access to a Cabinet Minister for whom migrants, 
overseas-born residents, and ethnic communities 
are of daily concern. It will thus overtake and 
enhance some of the present functions of my 
Department and of the Melbourne-based Austra- 
lian Institute of Multicultural Affairs (AIMA) and 
will give a new sense of direction to the valuable 
work of advisory bodies such as the National 
Population Council. 

‘Its status as an office guarantees a degree of 
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independence and objectivity that is not always 
available when policy considerations are at odds 
with the perceptions of program managers. As a 
consequence of the new strategy, and in the 
context of financial constraint, the Government 
has decided to wind down AIMA by repealing the 
current legislation at the end of the year. The 
decision to wind down AIMA’s activities was not 
taken without very careful consideration.’ 

Last year the Government amended the Insti- 
tute’s Act to give it new and extended functions. 
‘Under the Chairmanship of Dr David Penman, 
the Institute has responded to its new role, 
developed its profile, and introduced many initia- 
tives. 

‘In transferring functions to the new Office of 
Multicultural and Ethnic Affairs, and through a 
review of the present advisory structures, the 
Government is committed to ensuring that the 
program developed by AIMA is strengthened 
through these new arrangements. In particular, it 
will be well placed to continue the promotion of 
community educational activities and research in 
universities and other appropriate institutions. At 
the same time we will make every effort to ensure 
staff affected by these decisions are given every 
assistance in finding alternative employment.’ 

‘While setting up the new office and other 
arrangements, | will be taking advice from the 
Chairman and Council members of AIMA, as well 
as from the Institute Director, Peter Sheldrake, 
who will become interim head of the new office. | 
am particularly concerned that the expertise of 
AIMA, which has served the cause of multicultur- 
alism with dedication and skill, should not be lost. 
Similarly, | propose that present AIMA Council 
members will be represented on an advisory body 
reporting directly to me. 

‘These arrangements will be accommodated 
within the restructuring of my portfolio as the new 
strategy takes shape. The Government retains a 
deep commitment to the principles and objects 
currently expressed in AIMA legislation.’ 


UNESCO Education Convention: 
ratification by Australia 


New release issued by the Minister for Education, 
Senator Susan Ryan, on 13 August: 


Educational qualifications of Australian stu- 
dents working or studying in Europe have become 
easier to assess by member nations, the Minister 
for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, said on 13 
August. 
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Senator Ryan was announcing the Federal 
Government's ratification of the UNESCO Con- 
vention on the Recognition of Studies, Diplomas 
and Degrees in Higher Education for the European 
region. 

The Convention assists in the international 
evaluation of educational qualifications and will 
introduce smoother procedures for the recogni- 
tion of Australian qualifications in that region. 
Senator Ryan said Australia’s accession to the 
Convention would also benefit migrants and 
people coming from Europe to study in Australia. 

The decision complements Australia’s recent 
ratification of the equivalent UNESCO Conven- 
tion for Asia and the Pacific. 


Consul-General to Houston 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 14 
August: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Robert Whitty as Australia’s Consul-General 
in Houston, Texas. 

Mr Whitty, who will succeed Mr E.J.L. Ride, 
A.M., has been with the Department of Foreign 





Mr Robert Whitty. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 
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Affairs since 1973. He has served overseas in 
Rangoon, Belgrade and Rome. Senator Evans said 
that Australia’s six Consuls-General in the United 
States (the others are in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York and Honolulu) play 
an important role in developing commercial and 
cultural links with the United States in addition to 
their major consular responsibilities. 


Senator Evans said that Houston, the most 
recently opened of Australia’s Consulates-General 
in the U.S., was responsible for promoting Austra- 
lia interests in Texas and through much of the 
American South. Its opening in 1982 had reflected 
the increasing economic and political influence of 
that region. The city of Houston was itself a world 
centre for the petroleum, chemicals and space 
industries. 


Consul-General to San Francisco 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 14 
August: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced the appointment 
of Mr David Rutter as Australian Consul-General 
in San Francisco. Mr Rutter will succeed Mr John 
Melhuish. 


Mr Rutter, who has been with the Department 
of Foreign Affairs since 1962, has served overseas 
in Singapore, Paris, New Delhi, Jakarta and 
London and as Australia’s High Commissioner to 
Sri Lanka. Senator Evans said that Australia’s six 
Consuls-General in the United States (the others 
are in New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Honolulu 
and Houston) play an important role in develop- 
ing commercial and cultural links with the United 
States as well as looking after the interests of 
Australian citizens. 


Senator Evans noted that San Francisco was 
significant as a major Australian gateway to the 
United States and a jumping-off point for Amer- 
icans visiting Australia. Australia had maintained 
a Consulate-General in San Francisco since 1946. 
Together with the Australian Consulate-General in 
Los Angeles, it met the important objective of 
promoting Australia’s interests in the economical- 
ly powerful American West, which was the source 
of much of the world’s most innovative tech- 
nology. 
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Mr David Rutter. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


Australia-Fiji relations: ministerial 
consultations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 August: 


Following is the text of a statement issued by the 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, after talks with Fiji Government 
Ministers in Suva on 15 August 1986: 

The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bill Hayden, today called on a number of Fiji 
Ministers on his way back to Australia from 
meetings in North America with the U.S. Govern- 
ment on the future of the ANZUS Agreement. 

The Suva meeting was chaired by the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Finance, Mr 
Mosese Qionibaravi, and was attended by the Fiji 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Semesa S‘kivou, 
the Minister for Primary Industries, Mr Charles 
Walker, and the Minister for Economic Planning, 
Development and Tourism, Mr Peter Stinson. 

Mr Hayden said that he had been glad to have 
the opportunity for these talks. He had discussed 
the background of his meetings in the United 
States and emphasised that Australia had argued 
with the U.S. on the need to take account of its 
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economic interests and the disposal of agricultural 
products on world markets, particularly as they 
affected the-capacity of an ally to carry out its 
defence and other obligations. 

These arguments had not succeeded in heading 
off certain U.S. trade policies. He said the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, had 
made it clear that, nevertheless, there was no 
question of the Australian Government retaliating 
in terms of its co-operation with the U.S. in the 
defence area. 

In the discussion on bilateral issues, Mr Hayden 
said he had confirmed Australia’s willingness to 
supply four patrol boats to Fiji in response to the 
Fiji Government's request, and that the first of 
these would be made available at the beginning of 
1989. Fiji had in fact been considered for early 
delivery to reflect the importance of Fiji as a 
regional centre. 

Other subjects touched on were trade relations 
under SPARTECA and the Fiji side had argued for 
more consideration in the treatment of its textile 
exports. Mr Hayden noted that these had in- 
creased over the past few years from a value of 
$600 000 in 1984 to over $2 million in 1985, with 
further increases expected in 1986. 

Discussions also touched on Fiji’s concern over 
the impact of new Australian company tax legisla- 
tion which could affect Australian investment in 
Fiji. The Australian Treasurer had undertaken to 
give special consideration to the concerns of those 
developing countries which were providing tax 
incentives for foreign companies. Mr Hayden 
pointed out that the nature of these arrangements 
had not yet been determined and it was noted that 
they would be followed up by Fiji Government 
Ministers. Mr Hayden said there was also a useful 
exchange on the aid program and the budgetary 
restrictions which the Australian Government was 
now facing and which would inevitably affect the 
program. 

Among other subjects discussed was the fisher- 
ies wharf for Lami-Levuka for which new propos- 
als were now being put forward by the Fiji 
Government. 


Visit by Uruguayan Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 15 
August: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today that the Foreign 
Minister of Uruguay, Mr Enrique Iglesias, would 
visit Australia from 21 to 27 August. He would 
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have talks in Canberra with Mr Hayden and other 
ministers and also travel to Cairns for the ministe- 
rial meeting of fair traders in agriculture. 
Senator Evans said that Mr Iglesias was a 
prominent Latin American spokesperson who had 
made important contributions to regional co- 
operation, including on issues such as economic 
integration, debt and Central America. Senator 
Evans added that Mr Iglesias’ visit to Australia was 
particularly timely. Uruguay was a meat and grain 
exporter and, like Australia, opposed subsidies 
and other measures disruptive of agricultural 
trade. Mr Iglesias would chair the GATT Ministe- 
rial Meeting in Uruguay next month which was 
expected to launch a new round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. The achievement of progress 


Pictured (left to right) with the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, are: the Uruguay Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 


on agricultural issues in those negotiations was a 
high priority for both Australia and Uruguay. 
There was considerable mutual co-operation and 
support to that end. 

Senator Evans said that Australia had welcomed 
the restoration of democratic institutions in Uru- 
guay last year and looked forward to closer 
co-operation in the future. 


Visit by Deputy Prime Minister of 
Hungary 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 15 August: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
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Enrique Iglesias and the Director-General of Economic Affairs of the Uruguayan Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Mr C. 


Perez de Castillo. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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announced that the Deputy Prime Minister of 
Hungary, Mr Jozsef Marjai, is visiting Australia as 
a guest of the Government from 16-24 August 
1986. Mr Dawkins said that the purpose of the 
visit was to promote closer relations between 
Australia and Hungary, particularly in the areas of 
trade and economic co-operation. 

Mr Marjai will be accompanied during the visit 
by the Deputy Minister for Foreign Trade, Dr 
Melega. The delegation will visit New South 
Wales, Victoria and Canberra during their eight 
day stay, and will have meetings with senior 
Federal and State Ministers as well as with key 
Australian business representatives. 

Australia’s trade with Hungary is currently 
relatively small, with two way trade totalling only 
$16 million. The only significant Australian ex- 
ports to Hungary are wool and cattle hides and 
skins. During his visit, Mr Marjai will be discus- 
sing ways in which to expand the economic 
relationship between the two countries, particu- 
larly in the area of technology. 

A number of Australian organisations have been 
discussing possible Australian involvement in the 
upgrading of the Hungarian agricultural sector 
and Mr Marjai will take the opportunity to look at 
Australian agriculture and medical and com- 
munications technology. 


Australia-India: Mixed Commission 
Meeting 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 18 August: 


Indian and Australian officials met in Canberra 
on 18 August to review cultural relations between 
the two countries and to consider programs of 
activities over the next three years. The Indian 
delegation was led by Manmohan Singh, Joint 
Secretary, Department of Culture. The Australian 
delegation was led by Mr Max Loveday, Head, 
Information and Cultural Relations Branch, De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. 

Both delegations expressed their satisfaction 
with the meeting and their belief that a good 
foundation existed for progressive strengthening 
of cultural contact. The delegations noted that 
there was widespread interest in each others 
country’s cultural life which could be assisted by 
government programs. 

The two sides noted as well that opportunities 
were opening up for increased tours and visits to 
each others countries by professional performing 
artists and musicians on a commercial basis. Such 
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a development had the strong support of each 
government. 


Australia Card and the Data 
Protection Agency 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Health, Dr Neal Blewett, MP, and the Attorney- 
General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 18 August: 


The Data Protection Agency, to be established 
by the Federal Government to protect civil liber- 
ties and privacy when the Australia Card is 
introduced, is to be given powers under both the 
Australia Card Bill and the Privacy Bills. 

In a joint statement issued today, the Minister 
for Health, Dr Neal Blewett, and the Attorney- 
General, Mr Lionel Bowen, said the role of the 
Data Protection Agency (DPA) would follow the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
on an Australia Card and would result in a very 
powerful watchdog on the protection of personal 
privacy. 

‘This is another example of Government con- 
currence with the greater part of the Report of the 
Joint Select Committee and its recommendations. 
The Australia Card Bill will put in place stringent 
safeguards for the protection of information on the 
Australia Card Register. As well, it will provide 
individuals with ready access to records of their 
own personal information and the right to request 
that incorrect or outdated information be 
amended. Anyone unhappy with specific dect- 
sions about the Australia Card which they feel 
may disadvantage them can have those decisions 
reviewed expeditiously by the Data Protection 
Agency,’ the Minister said. 

The Data Protection Agency also will deal with 
complaints about any breach of the requirements 
of the Privacy Bills which will cover all personal 
information held by Federal Government agen- 
cies. 

The Ministers said the Government had now 
finalised the role of the Parliamentary Committee 
of Review announced by Dr Blewett on 5 June 
1986. They said the Committee would be estab- 
lished after the DPA had been in existence for 
three years. 

‘The Committee will review and report on the 
operation and effectiveness of the Data Protection 
Agency and will consider whether personal data 
held by private sector organisations should come 
under its jurisdiction also. Similarly, three years 
after full implementation of the Australia Card 
program, the Committee will undertake a major 
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review of the operations and effectiveness of the 
program,’ the Ministers said. 

Dr Blewett and Mr Bowen said the establish- 
ment of the Data Protection Agency vested with 
functions under the Privacy Bills was a further 
indication of the commitment of the Government 
to protecting the privacy of the individual. 

‘The creation of an independent and powerful 
statutory body such as the Data Protection Agency 
will ensure the greatest possible protection for and 
the strengthening of the right to personal privacy 
of every individual,’ the Ministers said. 

The Ministers said that, now that the Australian 
Democrats had finalised their leadership elec- 
tions, they would need to focus on what would be 
the major issue before them in the Senate this 
Parliamentary session: whether they would assist 
the Government to crack down on tax avoiders 
and welfare cheats. 

‘Let the Democrats be under no mis- 
apprehension: the Government is determined to 
press ahead with legislation in the Budget session 
to introduce the Australia Card. The Democrats 
need to recognise that the Government has 
demonstrated its commitment in the past, and is 
even more determined in these austere times, to 
ensure that people pay their fair share of tax, while 
taking from the welfare system only those benefits 
to which they are entitled. Those principles of 
fairness and equity can best be ensured by the 
introduction of the Australia Card program.’ 

The Ministers said the Democrats should be 
mindful that opinion polls consistently showed 
overwhelming support for the Australia Card, with 
photograph, and that this was consistent among 
Democrat voters. 


Australian overseas aid program: 
Budget statements 1986-87 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 August: 


Australia’s overseas aid budget for 1986-87 will 
be $960 million. 

Commenting on the allocation, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, said it was 
indicative of the firm budgetary policy being 
pursued by the Government as a response to 
Australia’s current economic situation. The 
allocation represents a decrease of 7 per cent on 
last year’s amount. Mr Hayden said that the 
Government remains committed to promoting the 
economic and social welfare of developing coun- 
tries, but it had been essential in the short term to 
reduce the funds available for this purpose. 
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‘Our aim now and in the long term is to 
maintain a balance in Australia’s aid program 
between humanitarian concerns for the people in 
developing countries and Australia’s own econo- 
mic and political interests,’ Mr Hayden said. 

The present economic climate has meant that 
difficult decisions had to be made in all areas of 
Government spending. Australian aid overseas 
has had to share in this process. As a result, the 
level of Australia’s Official Development Assist- 
ance (ODA) will fall by $70 million over last 
year’s actual expenditure. This means that the 
ratio of aid to GNP this financial year will be 0.39 
per cent compared to 0.46 per cent last year. 

Despite this drop, Australia’s aid, as a percen- 
tage of GNP, remains above the average for 
Western countries. Mr Hayden was optimistic that 
once Australia’s economic conditions improved, 
it would be possible to look forward again to real 
growth in the aid budget. 

The main points of the 1986-87 aid budget 
include: 


apponi for Papua New Guinea, $328 
million 


Although it was unfortunately necessary to 
reduce the planned amount for Papua New 
Guinea, the 1986-87 allocation is actually higher 
in money terms than last year's expenditure., 
Taking into account the reductions in other areas 
of this year’s aid budget, the amount allocated to 
Papua New Guinea accounts for 34 per cent of 
the total program, compared to 32 per cent of last 
year's. 


Project aid to other countries, $148 million 


Because of Australia’s position in the Pacific 
and Indian Ocean areas from a geographic, 
economic and political point of view, it has been 
decided to continue to concentrate project aid in 
the immediate region. 


Food aid, $80 million 


Australia’s food aid comprises mainly wheat 
and rice and is designed to help eliminate hunger 
and malnutrition in countries facing major food 
shortages. The Government has yet to determine 
its pledge for 1987 and 1988 to the World Food 
Program. 


Education and training, $115 million 


Australia’s training and education program is 
considered a vital part of the aid program as it 
helps developing countries to build up a skilled 
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= workforce necessary for development. A total of 
65 developing countries benefit from this prog- 
ram, with the bulk of this type of assistance going 
to South East Asian and South Pacific countries. 


international financial institutions, $108 
million 


As a strong supporter of these institutions, 
Australia will maintain the level of its allocation to 
these institutions which include the World Bank, 
the Asian Development Bank and their conces- 
sional lending affiliates, the International De- 
velopment Association (IDA) and the Asian De- 
velopment Fund (ADF). 

The Government's policy of continuing to 
provide strong support stems from the institutions’ 
ability to mobilise capital and expertise on a scale 
which alone Australia could not achieve. 


Development Import Finance Facility 
(DIFF), $16 million 


As a scheme aimed at involving Australian 
business interests on a broader scale in the aid 
program, the level of funds allocated for 1986-87 
has been maintained at $16 million. Maintaining 
this amount is in keeping with the Federal 
Government's aim of encouraging private sector 
growth within Australia. 


Extension of period of validity of 
Australian passports 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the maximum 
period of validity of Australian passports issued 
after 19 August for adults will be increased from 
five to ten years. 

As outlined in the Budget, the new extended 
passport fee will be $60. The fee for passports for 
minors has been set at $25. The period of validity 
for passports for minors will be five years. 

The changes follow a recent review of passport 
procedures. 

Mr Hayden said it had also been decided that in 
future Australian passports will be issued for a 
single identity only, in line with the standards 
developed by the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation. Previously children could be in- 
cluded in the passport of one parent. All passports 
will now be issued with the holder’s personal data 
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duplicated in machine-readable lines at the bot- 
tom of the personal data page. 

Mr Hayden confirmed that the current applica- 
tion procedures, including the requirement that 
applicants lodge their applications personally and 
provide original supporting documents at a Post 
Office or Passport Office, will continue to be 
applied for all first-time passport applicants and 
holders of passports issued before 1 July 1983. 
Passports issued since 1 july 1983 when these 
procedures came into effect will in future be 
accepted as evidence of an applicant’s personal 
particulars and citizenship. However, in view of 
the decision to extend the validity of passports 
issued to adults to ten years, the personal lodg- 
ment requirement is retained for all applicants. 

Other changes include the addition of bank 
managers (who are not managers of a bank travel 
centre or department) and members of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants and the Australian 
Society of Accountants to the list of categories of 
persons who may provide certificates regarding 
passport applicants. 

Mr Hayden noted that fees for other passport 
services had also been revised. 


Education: changes to overseas 
student arrangements 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 19 August: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
today released further details of recent Govern- 
ment decisions on arrangements for overseas 
student entry in 1987 which were announced in 
the Budget. 

Senator Ryan emphasised that the Government 
was committed to a three track approach to 
overseas student policy; that is, providing for fully 
sponsored students under the aid program, private 
subsidised students, and full fee paying students. 
intake quotas for subsidised students would be 
maintained at the 1986 level of 3500, but from 
1987, postgraduate research students from over- 
seas will not be counted within these overall 
intake figures. The Government was conscious 
that some potentially excellent research students 
might be lost to Australia because of quota 
restrictions. However, the overall numbers would 
be closely monitored to ensure student load 
factors at institutions were not distorted, thereby 
disadvantaging Australian students seeking places 
at either undergraduate or postgraduate levels. 
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The 10 per cent institution and 20 per cent course 
quotas already announced would continue to 
apply. 

Senator Ryan confirmed that, as the Govern- 
ment had foreshadowed in 1985, the overseas 
students charge for students who commenced 
their higher education courses in 1986 would 
move to 45 per cent of full average cost from 
1987, the same rate as for new students; students 
who commenced studies prior to 1986 will pay a 
15 per cent increase in 1987, bringing the charge 
to the equivalent of 32 per cent of full average 
cost. 

As announced in the Budget papers, the over- 
seas students charge paid by each student will be 
reduced by $250 to take account of the adminis- 
tration charge to be levied on all students under- 
taking higher education courses. 

From 1987, liability for the overseas students 
charge will be extended to overseas students at 
secondary schools and in TAFE colleges, to 
recoup a proportion of the cost to the Federal 
Government of supporting places for overseas 
students at Australian education institutions. All 
overseas students at secondary schools will pay a 
flat rate of $300 per annum. TAFE overseas 
students who commenced their courses prior to 1 
January 1987 will pay 32 per cent of the average 
Commonwealth contribution to TAFE costs 
($530), and new students will pay 45 per cent 
($740). 

Senator Ryan stressed that students from Papua 
New Guinea and sovereign states of the South 
Pacific will continue to have the charge paid on 
their behalf by the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB). Certain categories of stu- 
dents in higher education previously exempt will 
also now be liable for the charge. In particular, 
holders of new postgraduate scholarships 
awarded by Australian institutions or by the 
Australian-American Educational Foundation 
(AAEF), and new students provided with awards 
by Federal Government departments or author- 
ities, will be liable at the new student rates 
specified in the attachments. 

Postgraduate recipients of educational institu- 
tion scholarships or postgraduates who have 
already had their liability discharged will, if they 
have enrolled before 1 January 1987, continue to 
be exempt from the charge. This limited exemp- 
tion does not, however, apply to existing post- 
graduate students with scholarships from the 
Australian-American Educational Foundation who 
will have to pay the charge at the 32 per cent rate. 

Representatives from other countries, their de- 
pendants and staff who are currently not liable for 
the overseas students charge will all become 
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liable for the charge for studies at tertiary level ` 
from 1 January. The charge will apply to those 
commencing new courses and those already in 
tertiary Courses at universities, colleges of adv- 
anced education or TAFEs. 

senator Ryan emphasised that the Australian 
Government appreciated the importance of the 
Overseas Student Program to the Government's 
international education policy and foreign policy. 
This was reflected in the Government continuing 
to provide a very substantial subsidy to the 
Overseas Student Program — $88 million in 
1986-87. In reaching its decisions on charges for 
1987, Senator Ryan said the Government had to 
take into account the difficult Australian budget- 
ary pressures and the costs to the Australian 
taxpayers of maintaining the Overseas Student 
Program. The decisions had not been reached 
lightly. 

‘The charges announced represent an equitable 
balance between the contribution made by the 
Australian taxpayer and that made by individual 
students who benefit through the qualifications 
obtained and the time spent in Australia,’ Senator 
Ryan said. 


Amalgamation of the ABC and SBS 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 19 
August: 


The Australian Broadcasting Service (ABC) and 
the Special Broadcasting Service (SBS) are to 
amalgamate in the interests of the rationalisation 
of resources, the Minister for Communications, Mr 
Michael Duffy, announced on 19 August. The 
amalgamation is to take effect from 1 January 
1987. 

‘The Government intends that the amalgama- 
tion will be implemented in a way which ensures 
that multicultural television and ethnic radio 
continue to be fostered within the integrated 
national broadcasting system. The present SBS 
channel for multicultural television will continue 
as will radio stations 2EA and 3EA. Together they 
will remain in the new structure as an identifiable, 
visible and strong component,’ Mr Duffy said. 

Mr Duffy said the present economic situation 
meant that the Government had to explore all 
possible avenues for cost savings in public sector 
enterprises and bring about rationalisation 
whenever this was achievable. 

‘Clearly, there are economies to be made in a 
national broadcasting system in which two orga- 
nisations both funded by the Commonwealth are 
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“each providing separate television and radio 
services, albeit of a different nature. The Govern- 
= coment believes there will be opportunities for 
-. savings from the joint use of facilities and the 


J elimination of duplicated activity. Expenditure 
-reductions should also be possible with combined 


program purchasing, the cutting of overheads, the 
streamlining of two sets of administration, and 
rationalisation of accommodation,’ Mr Duffy said. 

Details of current appropriations for 1986-87 
for both organisations are included hereunder. 
Clearly, when amalgamation details have been 
settled a total appropriation for the new organisa- 
tion will be established. 

Mr Duffy stressed that it was too early yet for 
details of the amalgamation to have been thor- 
oughly worked out. 

‘Yesterday | met with the Chairman and Chief 
Executives of the ABC and SBS to formally advise 
them of the decision and clear the way for early 
discussions on the legislative and administrative 
measures necessary. Officials of my Department 
will be discussing the amalgamation with the ABC 
and the SBS to ensure the Government's plans are 
achieved with the least possible disruption to both 
organisations,’ he added. 

A combined working party of the Department 
and the two national broadcasters will be set up to 
determine the new organisation's future shape 
and prepare the appropriate legislation for the 
Budget sessions. Other departments and author- 
ities such as the Department of Employment and 
Industrial Relations and the Public Service Board 
will be consulted by the working party. 

issues to be decided included staffing matters, 
rationalisation of accommodation, use of facili- 
ties, and the overall structure of the new organisa- 
tion. Amendments to the ABC Act would be 
needed. 


immigration: fees for services 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
19 August: 


Fees for some services provided by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs are to be 
increased. 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said on 19 August the increases 
accorded with the user-pays principle, adopted by 
successive governments, which sought to ensure 
that recipients pay for services, wherever practic- 
able, rather than taxpayers as a whole. The 
increase also reflected the Budgetary pressures 
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facing the Government and the need to avoid 
these being borne by reductions in services to 
clients. 

in all cases, Mr Hurford said, the increases had 
been kept to a minimum. None of the services was 
being fully cost-recovered. 

Charges for some other Departmental services 
had not been increased. 

The new fees are: 


Current New Date of 
Service fee fee introduction 


Application for Evidence 

of Resident Status $35 $50 1.9.86 
Application for 

registration of Australian 


citizenship by descent $25 $50 1.9.86 
Application for migration 
to Australia 

è on lodgement $25 $40 

@ on final processing $75 $110 1.9.86 
Application for Return 
Endorsement 

@ lodged in Australia $20 $40 

è lodged overseas $30 $50 1.9.86 


Mr Hurford also announced the introduction of 
a fee of $35 for processing citizenship applica- 
tions, to be introduced from 20 August. 

He said the fee would not only assist in meeting 
some of the cost of granting citizenship but would 
also make possible the introduction of a much 
better quality Certificate of Australian Citizenship. 
Details of the new certificate would be 
announced shortly. 

This fee, the Minister said, compared favour- 
ably with those charged in other countries. For 
example, in the UK the fee was $353, in New 
Zealand $37, in Canada $25-$40, and in the U.S. 
$70. The fee would not fully recover the cost of 
processing applications. 

Other Departmental fees which have not been 
increased are: 


Service Fee 


Application for change of status to permanent 


resident $200 
Application for further temporary entry permit $35 
Sponsorship for temporary residents $145 
Application for permission to work (lodged in 

Australia) $60 
Application for Declaratory Certificate of 

Australian Citizenship $30 
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Mr Hurford said a number of charges relating to 
the activities of the Council on Overseas Profes- 
sional Qualifications (COPQ), which is responsi- 
ble for mechanisms for the recognition of overseas 
professional, technical and general academic 
qualifications, had also been increased in recent 
weeks. The fees now are: 





Date of 


Former New 
Service fee fee introduction 
For Occupational English 
examination $30 $60 1.7.86 
For Occupational Therapy 
examination $50 $100 1.7.86 
For new, expanded 
edition of publication The 
Compendium of Overseas 
Qualifications $10 $50 1.7.86 
For new edition of 
publication Assessing 
Authorities in Australia $3 $10 1.7.86 





In addition, Mr Hurford said, a new handling 
charge of $25 had been introduced on 1 August 
for the assessment of overseas qualifications by 
COPQ., 

Other COPQ fees which have not been in- 
creased are: 


Service Fee 
For Dietetics examination $100 
For Veterinary Science examination (2 

papers) $300 x 2 
For general academic qualifications 

certificates $20 
For publication World Summary $10 





immigration: Budget statements 
1986-87 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, on 
19 August: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, tonight described his portfolio 
Budget allocation as one which ensured orderly 
continuation of the Government's immigration 
program while at the same time observing the 
restraint so necessary in the current economic 
climate. The allocation of $183.1 million is to be 
compared with the 1985-86 allocation of $167.5 
million. 
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‘The Budget strikes a nice balance between the 
need to maintain current momentum in the 
immigration program — a program which is so 
vital to Australia’s economic future — and the 
need to rationalise portfolio activities in the face 
of severe budgetary restraints. As | announced 
earlier in the year, we plan to take 95 000 
migrants in 1986-87, maintaining the increases of 
recent years. The Budget ensures our ability to do 
so and to provide newcomers with those post- 
arrival services so essential to their initial settle- 
ment,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said he regretted the need to 
introduce or increase fees for some of his Depart- 
ment’s services (see separate press statement), but 
pointed out that this was in line with the user-pays 
principle, adopted by successive governments, 
which sought to ensure that recipients pay for 
services, wherever practicable, rather than tax- 
payers as a whole. 

He also expressed his regret at the forthcoming 
closure of some Departmental area offices, but 
said the Government had been obliged to take 
decisions based on cost-effectiveness in the face 
of Australia’s current economic difficulties. 

On the positive side, Mr Hurford said, the 
discipline applied in key areas had allowed the 
diverse range of programs and services falling 
within his portfolio to be broadly maintained or 
enhanced. 

Details of a number of portfolio initiatives 
stemming from the Budget would be announced 
shortly. 


Immigration: language services 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
20 August: 

The Government is again providing special 
assistance to non-English speakers with a Budget 
allocation of $1.206 million for State-based trans- 
lation and interpreting services. The funds are 
being provided under cost-sharing arrangements 
with the States and the Northern Territory. 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Chris Hurford, said on 20 August the funding 
allowed continuation to 30 June 1987 of the 
cost-sharing program initiated in 1979. 

‘The Federal Government has now contributed 
a total of $4.563 million to the program which has 
helped the States introduce and extend language 
services to meet the needs of non-English speak- 
ers, particularly in the areas of health, education 
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and law. The State services complement those 
provided directly by the Federal Government such 


as the national Telephone Interpreter Service’, Mr 


Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said the future of the program 
beyond June 1987 would be decided following 
consideration by the Government of the report of 
the Review of Migrant and Multicultural Programs 
and Services. 


Trade: increase in credit facility for 
Poland 


_ News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
john Dawkins, MP, on 20 August: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced today that the Government has agreed 
to substantially increase the level of credit avail- 
able to Poland for the purchase of Australian 
wool, hides and skins. 

Previously, the Government itself was under- 
writing up to $70 million on six months credit 
terms (i.e. up to $140 million annually). The 
Australian Trade Commission (AUSTRADE) is 
now willing to carry one third of a total liability of 
up to $100 million on similar terms, allowing the 
credit facility to support up to $200 million of 
exports each year. 

Mr Dawkins said that since its inceptions, the 
facility had supported about $400 million in 
exports to Poland of wool, hides and skins which 
had grown from $64 million in 1982-83 to $130 
million in 1985-86. He noted that the Govern- 
ment’s support through the facility has therefore 
played an important role in maintaining tradition- 
al exports to Poland. 

‘The present increase in the facility reflects the 
Government's recognition both of the increasingly 
adverse trade environment being faced by Austra- 
lia’s farm sector and the exemplary payments 
performance by Poland,’ Mr Dawkins said. 

The Minister said that the mutually beneficial 
basis of the trade meant that the credit facility had 
contributed to a strengthening of Australia’s trade 
relationship with Poland. 


Background 


The facility, which is administered on the 


Government's behalf by the Export Finance and | 


Insurance Corporation Group of Austrade, pro- 
vides insurance cover for banks negotiating bills 
on 180 day payment terms and contains a 
‘roll-over’ arrangement whereby additional cre- 
dits are made available as repayments are re- 
ceived. 
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It was established in 1981 for a two-year period 
to provide special assistance for Poland when it 
faced serious economic problems and had diffi- 
culty in importing essential raw materials. The 
initial credit limit was $40 million (Le. supporting 
up to $80 million in exports annually). 

The facility has twice extended for further two 
year periods, most recently in May 1985. The 
credit limit has been raised progressively and has 
stood at $70 million since 1985. 


Visit by Vice-Premier of China 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 20 August: 


The Vice-Premier of China, Mr Wan Li, will visit 
Australia as a guest of the Government from 5-13 
September. Mr Wan Li, who has responsibility for 
economic matters and is a key figure in the 
process of modernising the Chinese economy, 
will have discussions on these and other subjects 
of mutual interest with the Prime Minister and 
senior Ministers. He will visit Melbourne and 
Sydney, as well as rural areas. 

The visit follows the Prime Minister's visit to 
China in May. It will continue the now- 
established tradition of regular, high-level visits 
marking the warmth and maturity of the rela- 
tionship between our two countries. 


Multiculturalism in Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
21 August: 


The Government was reinforcing its commit- 
ment to multicultural principles by bringing them 
to the forefront of decision making, the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris 
Hurford, said today. 

‘This is the key objective of a new strategy 
which includes setting up an Office of Multicultu- 
ral and Ethnic Affairs within my Department. The 
communique of the National Economic Summit in 
April 1983 stated: ‘There is acceptance that the 
future wellbeing of this country depends upon the 
acceptance of the cultural, social and economic 
implications of a multicultural society. This stands 
today as it did in 1983. The Government under- 
stands — as critics of the strategy do not — that 
multiculturalism is for everybody. It is a way of 
conming to terms with our diversity, of recognis- 
ing our ethnic and cultural differences and of 
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A naturalisation ceremony for Mr Franco Castro, the spouse of the Sec retary of the Australian Consul-General in 


Chicago was conducted at the Consulate-General in Chic ago on 28 May. Mr Castro is originally a lawyer from Peru 
and is currently completing an MBA course at the University of Chicago. Pictured (left to right) are: Mr Ron Gent, 
Migration Officer; Mr Franco Castro; and Mr Terence B. McCarthy, Australian Consul-General. (Photo courtesy of 


Australian Consulate-General, Chicago). 





building a uniquely Australian identity. Although 
its influence goes beyond any government action, 
multiculturalism must influence all government 
actions. The Budget process was one of framing 
an economic strategy that will benefit all Austra- 
lians whatever their ethnic and cultural origins. It 
is spurious to select particular Budget allocations 
and to deduce from them a false perception of a 
Government withdrawing from its commitment to 
particular principles.’ 

Mr Hurford said merging the ABC and SBS 
would ensure increased awareness of Australia’s 
multicultural society. The ABC’s charter required 
it to take account of the multicultural nature of the 
Australian Community. 

‘The charter requires programs that contribute 
to a sense of national identity and inform and 
entertain and reflect the cultural diversity of the 
Australian community. Merging the ABC and SBS 
will allow the distinctive nature of multicultural 
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services to be retained through existing channels 
and developed more effectively through the larger 
ABC network. Amalgamation represents the Gov- 
ernment’s commitment that the national broad- 
caster must fulfill its responsibility to all Austra- 
lians. This will not be at the expense of the SBS. It 
will not be absorbed into the ABC (or vice versa!). 
There will be no weakening in the community 
language content of SBS-TV. Ethnic radio will be 
maintained and made more professional. In this 
way we shall more than carry out Labor policy, 
most recently endorsed at the Hobart conference 
last month, to improve community involvement 
and access to multicultural broadcasting. In 
education, the Government will ensure multi- 
cultural education is integrated into normal main- 
stream education through a national language 
policy,’ Mr Hurford said. 

The ethnic schools program will be retained. In 
the process of streamlining, no school or student 
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currently receiving Federal Government funding 
will be disadvantaged. 

‘Within the English as a second language 
program, the Minister for Education, Senator 
Ryan, has ensured that the language needs of the 
most needy, newly arrived migrant children will 
be met. The general language element of that 
program, which has been reduced, provides for 
children, many of whom have been in Australia 
for years. The Government believes that State and 
non-government education systems should 
assume greater responsibility for meeting the 
needs of these children. The school systems must 
continue to adjust to serving the needs of all 
children in our multicultural society.’ 

Mr Hurford said access and equity programs — 
part of the Government's commitment to dis- 
advantaged Australians — also extended to other 
Budget decisions, including the Adult Migrant 
Education Program (AMEP). 

The Budget provides $200 000 for special 
literacy courses for adult migrants studying within 
the AMEP. The literacy courses will give special 
attention to younger migrant unemployed — a 
group identified as being harshly disadvantaged 
because of language deficiencies. An additional 
$200 000 has been provided to implement re- 
commendations of the Review of the AMEP 
chaired by Professor Jack Campbell. 

Mr Hurford said the Government had not only 
met its economic commitments but, through 
streamlining and specific targetting, had ensured 
that its commitment to multiculturalism had been 
further developed. 


Business migration 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
21 August: 


The Government's Business Migration Program 
(BMP) has been given a further boost with a 
Budget allocation of $420 000 for promotional 
activities in 1986-87. 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said today the program aimed 
to attract successful business people who could 
contribute capital and expertise to benefit Austra- 
lia’s economy. 

‘The BMP is proving to be a success story. In 
1985-86, 456 families totalling 1885 people were 
issued visas to settle here and develop a wide 
range of manufacturing, commercial and trading 
ventures. Surveys have shown that each family 
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brings in about one million dollars. Because of the 
obvious benefits to our economy we hope to 
attract many more such migrants. To do that, 
however, we have to work hard to sell the 
advantages of Australian settlement and business 
opportunities to successful people overseas. We 
shall continue to obtain advice and co-operation 
from the Federal Government's overseas informa- 
tion service, Promotion Australia, to ensure effec- 
tive ways of achieving these aims’, he said. 

Mr Hurford said the Budget funding would be 
spent on market research, advertising, informa- 
tion, counselling and seminars for carefully 
targeted groups in countries offering the greatest 
potential. 

‘Our efforts will build on the valuable experi- 
ence gained in the past two years in promoting 
business migration from Europe, Asia and North 
America. Promotion will be carried out in co- 
operation with the State and Territory Govern- 
ments, banks, and other interested bodies.’ 


Nuclear issues: Mexico Declaration 
on Disarmament 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on 22 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the Mexico Dec- 
laration on Disarmament issued by the leaders of 
Sweden, Mexico, Argentina, India, Tanzania and 
Greece following their meeting in Mexico earlier 
this month. 

He said that the Australian Government agreed 
that countries such as the six mentioned above 
and Australia, which possess no nuclear arsenals, 
be actively involved in all aspects of disarmament, 
nuclear and conventional, and that true security 
would be better achieved through the reduction of 
armaments, particularly the reduction and ulti- 
mately complete elimination of nuclear weapons. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia also agreed that 
the need to end all nuclear tests was urgent and 
crucial. The Australian Government had been 
very active in promoting this view. He noted with 
approval the emphasis which the six leaders 
placed on the need to verify any cessation of 
nuclear testing. Their offer to assist in such a 
verification process fitted in well with Australia’s 
own efforts to promote an international seismic 
monitoring network as a basic means of verifying 
a ban on nuclear tests. Australia was already in the 
process of upgrading its capacity to monitor 
nuclear tests by seismic means. 
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Mr Hayden reiterated that the Government's 
highest priority in the disarmament field was a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. Only 
through such a treaty could the international 
community be assured that an end to testing 
would be legally binding, effectively verified and 
consequently durable. 

Mr Hayden said he agreed with the six leaders 
that the continued development of nuclear 
weapons by those who already possess them is 
detrimental to the efforts to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons {or other nuclear explosive 
devices} to other States. 

Mr Hayden said that there was also an obliga- 
tion, however, on the part of the non-nuclear 
weapon states to make an internationally legally 
binding commitment not to develop or acquire 
nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive de- 
vices. Of crucial importance in this context was 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) which 
in essence says that five nuclear powers are 
enough. Australia continues to urge universal 
support for this Treaty. 

Mr Hayden regretted that three of the Declara- 
tion signatories ——- Argentina, India and Tanzania 
-— had not yet agreed to membership of the NPT. 
Their failure to do so weakened the moral force of 
the Mexico Declaration. Mr Hayden urged them 
and the few other outstanding states to join this 
single most successful existing nuclear arms con- 
trol agreement. 

Mr Hayden said that he agreed with the six 
leaders’ view that a balanced reduction in con- 
ventional weapons must also be given appropriate 
attention. Australia believes that the high priority 
justifiably attached to nuciear disarmament does 
not preclude the need for concurrent measures in 
the field of conventional arms control. 


Apartheid: withdrawal of South 
African Government officials from 
Australia 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 22 August: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs today called 
in the Chargé d'Affaires of the South African 
Embassy, Mr W.L. Brewis, following the Govern- 
ment’s decision that four South African officials be 
withdrawn from Australia. 

The Chargé was asked to arrange their with- 
drawal by 22 September. The Prime Minister, Mr 
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Hawke, announced the decision in his statement 
to Parliament on 21 August. It falls within the 
scope of the sanctions decided on by the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government at their recent 
meeting in London. 

The four officials are Mr P.E. Nortje, Vice 
Consul (Commercial) at the South African 
Consulate-General in Sydney, who has consular 
status; Mr D. Hattingh and Mr E. Odendaal of the 
South African Trade Commission in Melbourne, 
and Mr R.G. Grant of the South African Tourist 
Board Office in Sydney. It was also made clear to 
Mr Brewis that the Government wished the Trade 
Commission and Tourist Board offices to be 
closed when the officials have departed. 

Australia withdrew its Trade Commission from 
South Africa in 1985. 


Australian Studies Council: 
appointment of Chairman 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 25 August: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
today announced the appointment of Dr Stephen 
FitzGerald as the first Chairman of the new Asian 
Studies Council. Establishment of the Asian Stu- 
dies Council is a major initiative to promote 
strengthening of teaching, learning and training 
about Asia at all levels of the education system. 
The initiative is specifically designed to mesh 
education concerns with the needs of business 
and industry. 

Speaking from China today, Senator Ryan said, 
‘Lam delighted with Dr FitzGerald’s appointment 
which should be warmly welcomed by both the 
business and education communities. With his 
background and experience in government, 
education and business, he has unique qualifica- 
tions to head the Council and provide the 
leadership for its vital task,’ Senator Ryan said. — 

Dr FitzGerald, A.O., was Australia’s first 
Ambassador to the People’s Republic of China 
1973-76; Head of the Contemporary China Cen- 
tre, Research School of Pacific Studies, ANU 
(1977-79); and President of the Asian Studies 
Association of Australia (ASAA) 1982-84. He was 
also the chairman of the ASAA Committee which 
first put forward the Asian Studies Council propos- 
al and has been a member of the Australia-China 
Council since its establishment in 1979. 

Dr FitzGerald is currently Chairman and Man- 
aging Director of a company providing consulting 
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services on trade and investment in Asia, particu- 
larly China. Dr FitzGerald’s appointment as part- 
time Chairman of the Council will be for a period 
of three years, effective from 22 August 1986. 
= Senator Ryan also said the other members of the 
= eight member Council from the business, union, 
=- education and government sectors would be 
appointed shortly. 


~ International action on nuclear 
safety 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
- Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, welcomed today the successful 
conclusion of negotiations in Vienna on two 
international nuclear safety conventions. The 
conventions cover early notification and 
emergency assistance in the event of a nuclear 
accident. 

Under the Early Notification Convention, Mr 
Hayden said a State, in which a nuclear accident 
with potential transboundary effects occurs, 
would be required to notify immediately other 
States which might be adversely affected by the 
accident. It would also be required to notify the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). The 
State, in which an accident occurs, would also 
have to provide a range of specific information to 
enable other States to cope as effectively as 
possible with its effects. 

Mr Hayden said the convention would cover 
accidents involving all nuclear facilities and 
activities, except nuclear weapons and testing. In 
this latter area, a provision would provide for 
discretionary notification by the Nuclear 
Weapons States. Mr Hayden welcomed the fact 
that all Nuclear Weapon States have indicated 
they would act in accordance with this provision. 

The Emergency Assistance Convention would 
establish arrangements which would enable a 
prompt and comprehensive international re- 
sponse to a nuclear accident with transboundary 
effects and the minimisation of its consequences. 

Mr Hayden said that, as a member of the IAEA's 
Board of Governors, Australia had actively prom- 
oted an early and effective response to evident 
gaps in current international arrangements de- 
monstrated by the Chernobyl accident. 

He recalled that in his press release of 11 May, 
he had identified the main gaps as an effective 
early warning system, multilateral emergency 
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assistance arrangements and the absence of inter- 
national legal obligations in these areas. Mr 
Hayden expressed pleasure that these gaps would 
now be filled by the two new international 
conventions. 


Mr Hayden said that the conventions would be 
considered by a special session of the IAEA 
General Conference devoted exclusively to nuc- 
lear safety which would be held in Vienna on 
24-26 September, and were expected to be 
opened for signature at that time. He said the 
Government hoped the conventions would attract 
very broad international support. 


Mr Hayden noted that, in addition, a technical 
meeting in Vienna this week is reviewing in detail 
the Chernobyl accident, and in November experts 
would meet to consider ways of further improving 
international co-operation in nuclear safety. Au- 
stralia would be actively involved in these meet- 
ings. 


Antarctic research: grants scheme 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 26 August: 


Interest in Antarctic research around the coun- 
try is expected to increase as a result of the 
introduction on an Antarctic Science Grants 
Scheme to support Antarctic studies, the Minister 
for Science, Mr Barry Jones, said on 26 August. 


Mr Jones said that the Antarctic Division has 
received fifty-four proposals for research funding 
under the scheme from external research agencies 
this year. The $300 000 grants scheme is designed 
to stimulate further involvement by universities 
and other interested organisations. 


‘As a result, the quality of scientific study in 
Antarctica should further improve,’ Mr Jones said. 


The research grants scheme has been set up 
following recommendations from the Antarctic 
Science Advisory Committee, which is chaired by 
Professor John Lovering, Deputy Vice-Chancellor 
(Research), University of Melbourne. 


Assessment of proposals is by the Antarctic 
Research Evaluation Group, which comprises 
specialists in Antarctic science disciplines drawn 
from outside the Antarctic Division. 


Awards under the scheme will be announced 
late in September. 
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IYP: visit to Australia by nuclear 
specialist 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 28 August: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs today 
announced the visit to Australia of Mr David 
Fischer, former Assistant Director General for 
External Relations, International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), Vienna. 

Mr Fischer was invited to Australia by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs on an International 
Year of Peace (IYP) initiative to encourage com- 
munication and discussion on non-proliferation 
and nuclear safeguards issues. 

Mr Fischer will be in Australia from 29 August 
to 12 September 1986 and will visit Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Canberra, Sydney, Brisbane and 
Perth. He will be guest speaker at public meetings 
in Adelaide on 30 August, Melbourne on 2 
September, Sydney on 6 September, and at a 
special seminar ‘Australia and the spread of 
nuclear weapons’ in Brisbane on 8 September. 
During his visit, Mr Fischer will also be meeting 
with representatives of Federal and State Govern- 
ments, peace organisations, lYP consultative com- 
mittees, the media, scientists, academic organisa- 
tions, unions, youth leaders, environmentalists 
and educators. 

David Fischer, a former diplomat, worked with 
the IAEA for 24 years in Vienna and New York. In 
1985 he published a book on nuclear non- 
proliferation entitled Safeguarding the Atom. 


Australia-Indonesia relations: Youth 
Exchange Program 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 29 August: 


On 30 August 1986 20 Indonesian youth 
exchangees will arrive in Australia to commence 
an eight-week exchange program in New South 
Wales, 

During this period the Indonesian exchanges 
will spend four weeks in Sydney, three weeks in a 
rural environment (Griffith) and will visit Canber- 
ra. Twenty Australians will visit Indonesia from 26 
October to 21 December to reciprocate the 

exchange. ; 
= dn Griffith the Indonesian exchangees will 
participate in agricultural, community and educa- 
tional projects. In Sydney the Indonesian ex- 
changees will undertake projects with member 
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companies of the Australian Indonesian Business 


Co-operation Committee. oa 


The Indonesian exchangees will be hosted in. 
the Griffith region and Sydney district by families — 
from the organisation ‘Experiment in international 
living’. 

The Australian-Indonesian Youth Exchange 
Program commenced in 1982 following an agree- 
ment between the Australian and Indonesian 
Governments. The exchange program is financed 
by the Australian and Indonesian Governments 
and sponsored by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. The main objectives of the exchange are 
to: 
® promote friendship and understanding between 

the two countries: 

è study and share developments in youth and 
community activities; 

è provide opportunities for participants to 
appreciate the Australian/Indonesian culture 
and way of life (both urban and rural). 


Cameroon: disaster relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 August: 


The Federal Government will match dollar for 
dollar up to a maximum of $20 000 Australian 
contributions to the International Red Cross 
appeal for assistance to the Cameroon gas disas- 
ter, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today. 

Mr Hayden said the offer followed the interna- 
tional appeal launched by the League of the Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies which had 
resulted in an initial donation by the Australian 
Red Cross Society of $10 000. Included in this 
was a $5000 contribution from the society's 
Queensland division. Speaking on behalf of the 
Federal Government, Mr Hayden expressed con- 
cern and sympathy for the people of Cameroon 
affected by the release of toxic volcanic gas in the 
early hours of 23 August. 

Some 1500 people have been reported dead, 
300 have been hospitalised and up to 20 000 
people affected along with much of the livestock 
in the region. Mr Hayden said the UN Disaster 
Relief Organisation (UNDRO) had provided basic 
survival items such as tents and food at the request 
of the President of Cameroon. Medical teams and 
other experts had been dispatched by other 
governments. 

The Minister urged Australians to respond to the 
League’s appeal for forwarding contributions to 
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ine Australian Red Cross Society in Melbourne. 
“| Donations over $2 would be tax deductible. 
~~ The Australian Government's offer of assistance 
i ae part of the Federal Government’s humanita- 
rian response to natural disasters throughout the 
“world. It will be provided from funds administered 
by the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). 

For further information, contact Annmaree 
O'Keeffe, Australian Development Assistance 
-Bureau (062) 49 5829. 


< Non-Aligned Movement: Australia to 
-attend conference in Harare 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that, in response 
to a formal invitation from the Government of 
Zimbabwe, Australia would attend as a guest the 
summit conference of the Movement of Non- 
Aligned Countries in Harare from 1-7 September 
1986. 


Mr Hayden said that the Australian Govern- 
ment’s guest status at this conference would give 
added substance to its objective of developing 
closer relations with countries in the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM). 


The invitation of Zimbabwe as host country 
follows the agreement by the Co-ordinating 
Bureau of the NAM in New York to recommend 
the granting of guest status to Australia, which is 
expected to be endorsed at the summit. 


The Australian delegation to the summit is to be 
led by Mr Gordon Bilney, MP, a member of the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and Defence and former Australian High Commis- 
sioner to Jamaica and other Caribbean countries. 
The delegation will also include the Australian 
High Commissioner to Zimbabwe, Mr Alan Ed- 
wards; the Permanent Representative to the Un- 
ited Nations in New York, Mr Richard Woolcott; 
and Mr Douglas Sturkey of the Department of 
. Foreign Affairs. 


Guest status’ allows interested and invited 
. countries to attend the summit but not to partici- 
“pate actively in plenary sessions, which are 
reserved for member states of the movement. 
| Guests are not required to be non-aligned but are 

en as 'having an independent approach to 






foreign policy. Australia’s ANZUS alliance mem- 

bership was strongly reaffirmed at the San Francis- 

co meeting on 11 August. Australia was previous- 
ly a guest at the NAM Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
in 1975, but this is the first time it has been invited 
to a Summit meeting. 

Mr Hayden welcomed the invitation as an 
opportunity: 

è to register Australia’s recognition of the import- 
ance of third world countries in international 
affairs; 

è to increase Australia’s knowledge of the NAM’s 
aims, preoccupations and attitudes; 

è to establish a better basis for continuing dia- 
logue in the future with influential members of 
the NAM; 

è to add another dimension to our relationships 
with neighbouring countries which are NAM 
members: 

è to widen NAM members’ awareness and 
understanding of Australia’s views on matters of 
particular interest. 





1. There are three categories of those attending NAM 
meetings: 
@ full members, 
® observers, comprising 
è countries which would meet the non-alignment 
criteria for membership of the Movement but 
have not sought admission to membership; 
è several international organisations, including 
the United Nations, Organisation of African 
Unity, League of Arab States, Organisation of 
the Islamic Conference. 
è guests, including 
è countries which may be aligned but which have 
an independent approach to foreign policy; 
è numerous specialised agencies and other organs 
of the United Nations, International Committee 
of the Red Cross. 
The countries which will be attending the forthcom- 
ing NAM Summit as guests are Australia, Austria, 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Mongolia, Portugal, 
Romania, San Marino, Spain, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. 


Corrigendum 


In AFAR, Volume 57, No. 7, July 1986, page 605, 
the thirteenth word in the first line of the caption 
underneath the photograph should have read 
Cook Islands, not New Zealand. 

In AFAR, Volume 57, No. 7, July 1986, page 591, 
the caption should have read the Netherlands 
Ambassador, not the Netherlands Minister for 
Taxation. 











= Books l 


- DIBB, Paul, Review of Australia’s Defence Capa- 


bilities. Report to the Minister for Defence. 


Australian Government Publishing Service, Can- 
berra, March 1986. 


Price: $12.65. 


Available from the Australian Government Pub- 
lishing Service, PO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2000 
or from AGPS Bookshops in each Australian 
capital city. 

The Dibb report provides a basis and rationale for 
the structure of the Australian Defence Force over 
the next decade. Australia’s Strategic circumst- 
ances and defence capabilities are analysed and 
all proposals are carefully argued. Recommenda- 
tions are put forward for specific force structure 
changes and the financial considerations are 
reviewed. In his report, defence analyst Paul 
Dibb, puts forward a doctrine of regional self 
reliance. The report has significant and far 
reaching implications, making it essential reading. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


JULY 

1} Nigeria 
Mr R.H. Wyndham presented his credentials 
as High Commissioner. 


AUGUST 

11 Mauritius 
Mr lan James presented his credentials as 
High Commissioner. 

24 iraq 
Mr Rory Steele presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


AUGUST 

15 Pakistan (09.15 hrs) 
Admiral (Ret’d) Tariq Kamal Khan presented 
his credentials as Ambassador. 

15 Seychelles (11.00 hrs) 
Mr Callixte D’Offay presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 

22 Ethiopia 
Mr Abebe Kebede presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 

The journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided | 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and. 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. | 


Publications 
Publications prepared by the Department about Au- 
stralia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Commonwealth Government Bookshops or through: 
Mail Order Sales, Australian Government Publishing 
Service, GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 
‘My Dear P.M.’ Letters from R.G. Casey to 5.M. 
Bruce, 1923-29 
Letters from a ‘Secret Service Agent’ — the 
McDougall Papers (companion volume to ‘My Dear 
P.M.’) 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. H (1939) 
Vol. lll Ganuary-jJune 1940) 
Vol. IV (July 1940-June 1941) 
Vol. V (July 1941-June 1942) 
Vol. VI July 1942-December 1943) 
Select Documents on International Affairs 
Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 
Australia and Disarmament: steps in the right 
direction | 
Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum | | 
Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9) 
Key Statements 
Statistical Summary: Australian: Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 
Report of the Committee to Review the Australian 
Overseas Aid Program (lackson Committee} 
Other information on overseas aid is available from: 
The Information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Ausiralia. 
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Refugees at Sheikh Sharif camp, Ethiopia — see also article appearing on page 774. (UNHCR photo). 
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INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF PEACE 


International Year of Peace: Australian initiatives 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the Earle Page College, at the University of New 


England, Armidale, on 11 September: 


Sir Earle Page, first Chancellor of this University completed his memoirs just before his death a quarter 
of a century ago next December. Cryptically — but quite characteristically — he called his book ‘Truant 


Surgeon’. 


- He meant by that title that his 40 years service in politics had taken him away from his real job — the 


practice of medicine. 


But there was another point Earle Page wanted 
to make about his ‘truancy’, as he called it. It was 
the fact that his political career took him away, all 
too much, from the place in the world he loved 
best — this great region, the New England and, 
below, the northern rivers, and most of all, the 
Clarence, as he described it — ‘the broad Clar- 
ence, sweeping in majestic curves towards the 
sea’, Earle Page believed, quite simply, that this 
was the best place on earth, in the best country on 
earth. And who here shall presume to say that he 
was wrong? 

And the remarkable career of Earle Page cannot 
be fully understood without understanding the 
two great motivating passions of his life: his 
intense local loyalties and his intense Australian- 
ism. This was the combination, together with his 
sheer political skill and guile, which made Earle 
Page uniquely significant in our political history. 

And let me say this — as a mere Labor outsider: 
the Australian politician who got the better of both 
Billy Hughes and Bob Menzies was, indeed, 
uniquely significant and uniquely successful. 

From his regional roots, Earle Page created the 
most successful pressure group in our history. Yet, 
at the end of twenty of our most turbulent and 
bitterly partisan years, during which he had 
played always a dominant and sometimes a 
disruptive role, he was able to become an 
authentic national leader — the chosen bipartisan 
representative of his country in London and 
Washington. 


Thus Page could write in his memoirs: 

| reached Australia on 15th August 1942. Curtin 
drove from Canberra to see me. We had much to talk 
about. | gave him the story of my mission and my 
thoughts on the British and American situations. He 
thanked me for my work and invited me to join the 
Labor War Cabinet and to become, as his personal 
nominee, a member of the Advisory War Council, 
This he announced to the House on 2nd September, 
saying that he had co-opted me to attend meetings of 
the War Cabinet when my advice would be of value, 
in order that my knowledge and experience might be 
available in the conduct of the war. 
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That is a passage which, | think, says a great 
deal about both Curtin and Page; and it says a 
great deal about the capacity of Australians, with 
deeply opposed views, to work together in a time 
of crisis. That historic meeting between Page and 
Curtin took place at a time when Australians had 
joined together to meet the challenge of war. 

Tonight | wish to speak about a different 
challenge which faces our generation. In terms of 
human civilisation, it is an even greater challenge 
-= the challenge of peace. 

On 16 September, the world community will 
celebrate the International Day of Peace, one of 
the highlights of the International Year of Peace. It 
will be an important day for all Australians who 
think seriously about peace, disarmament and 
arms control. | want to talk to you tonight about 
the Government's policies and initiatives in this 
vital area and about the scope for action by 
concerned Australian citizens. 


International outlook 


First let me say something about the internation- 
al environment. 

No one should be in any doubt that the world is 
at a historically critical juncture in the relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
and, consequently, in the struggle to contain the 
arms race. 

For much of the past decade the lack of progress 
in U.S.-Soviet arms control has led to a wide- 
spread atmosphere of uncertainty, indeed pro- 
found anxiety, throughout the world community. | 
believe that there are now historic opportunities 
for the restoration of stability and realistic under- 
standing between the superpowers on nuclear 
weapons. If these are seized, we can look forward 
to an international environment marked by less 
suspicion and tension than has been the case for 
the past decade. 

if they are not taken, however, there is the 
prospect of even greater uncertainties ahead of us. 
Let me first spell out the risks, if the current 
Geneva negotiations fail. 
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The fabric of existing agreements — and never 
let their importance be under-estimated — could 
collapse, setting off a new round of strategic 
competition and instability. Understandings 
reached under SALT II — which although unrati- 
fied has been generally observed by both sides — 
would come under threat. There would be further 
pressures on the ABM Treaty, which plays a vital 
role in controlling strategic competition in space. 
In that sort of environment, nuclear arsenals 
would increase. So would the tensions between 
East and West. These darker possibilities should 
not be discounted. 

Nobody should underestimate the possibility 
for unexpected complications and tensions in 
superpower relations. The current difficulty over 
the arrest of Nicholas Daniloff testifies to that. 
Nevertheless, | hope it is not wishful thinking to 
suggest that there are now greater grounds for 
optimism than for some time. | was encouraged by 
the account of the Geneva talks given to me 
recently by Mr Max Kampelman, the Head of the 
U.S. negotiating team in Geneva. In his words, the 
parties are now within a negotiating framework. 

It is our profound hope that this framework will 
lead to an agreement on strategic nuclear arms 
which President Reagan and General-Secretary 
Gorbachev will be able to sign at their third 
summit meeting In Moscow in 1987. From 
President Reagan’s point of view, such an 
achievement would crown eight years in the 
White House. 

For Mr Gorbachev, who clearly wishes to 
establish a new style of leadership, it would help 
to consolidate his authority not only within the 
soviet Union but among his allies. 


Australia’s philosophical approach 


| do not wish to exaggerate Australia’s role and 
influence in the search for peace. But neither 
should any of us seek to minimise them. Soon 
after our Government was first elected in 1983, | 
addressed the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs on the issue of ‘Australia’s place in the 
world’. | said on that occasion: 
The big global issues of the day will not and should 
not be allowed to pass us by. We want to deal with 
the world as it really is not as we might prefer it or 
want it to be. We shall not shirk our responsibilities. 
We will where appropriate seek to register as 
effectively as we are able Australian views and 
concerns. We are working both deliberately and 
self-confidently to establish a respected Australian 
identity in the international arena. 
They were, by any measure, high standards for 
the conduct of our foreign policy. | can say 
tonight, more than three years later, that | am 
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proud of the record of my Government in meeting 
them. Much of the credit for our achievements 
must go to our Foreign Minister Bill Hayden. He 
has been both tireless and effective in explaining 
our policies at home and in putting Australia’s 
views to foreign governments and international 
forums. Tonight, | want to draw your particular 
attention to these words from that address: ‘We 
want to deal with the world as it really is, not as 
we might prefer or want it to be’. 

The search for peace attracts the attention of 
both cynics and utopians. Cynics say that military 
confrontation is inevitable, that no generation in 
history has been totally free of the threat of war; 
that there is nothing that can calm international 
tensions or promote a more peaceful world. By 
contrast utopians trust in panaceas of unilateral 
disarmament and isolationism. There is a paradox 
here, because ultimately the cynics and the 
utopians meet on common ground — the com- 
mon ground of despair. The cynics say we might 
as well throw up our hands in despair and do 
nothing; the wishful thinkers say we would be 
better to throw up our hands in surrender and 
hope for the best. 

Clearly my Government does not accept either 
counsel. We will not compromise Australia’s 
security in the belief, or the hope, that the major 
players will abandon entrenched positions. 

Let me first dispose of the notion that unilateral 
disarmament would produce effective arms con- 
trol or lead to a lasting peace. We believe that a 
stable deterrent relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is the best means 
currently available of averting war between the 
nuclear powers, and of providing the necessary 
confidence for them to engage in negotiations to 
reduce their nuclear arsenals. This is not the same 
as arguing that deterrence should be seen as either 
a desirable or a permanent solution. But it exists 
and is the only available system of nuclear 
restraint. For the time being we have to work 
within its framework. 


Australia’s initiatives 


| would now like to outline the steps which my 
Government has been taking in pursuit of the goal 
of peace. 

The comment is often made — by both the 
cynics and the wishful thinkers — that a country 
the size of Australia can do nothing to advance the 
cause of peace. Underlying that observation is the 
view that only the nuclear superpowers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, can materially 
affect the pursuit of peace. For the rest of us that 
view implies things are out of our hands; that 
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Australia lacks the stature, resources or will to 
influence events and that, therefore, we need not 
try. These assumptions are mistaken, since they 
overlook both our right and our responsibility to 
be involved in the quest for peace. The catas- 
trophic potential of war, including nuclear war, 
makes its prevention a priority for all the world. 


My Government shares entirely the worldwide 
concern at the build-up of nuclear arsenals. With 
the troubled history of uncertainty in East-West 
relationships, and with the added prospect of the 
militarisation of space, we understand and en- 
dorse the worldwide aspirations for stability and 
arms reductions. We would be ignoring the 
responsibility we have as a member of the 
community of nations if we failed to make our 
voice heard on a matter of such fundamental 
importance. 


Further, the view that a country the size of 
Australia can do nothing in the quest for peace 
ignores our self-interested need to be involved in 
that quest. Our security is best preserved through 
peace, and the road to peace lies in the construc- 
tion of workable arms control agreements and the 
creation of mutual trust between the superpowers. 
We see our security interests as served by the 
conclusion of, and continued compliance with, 
balanced and verifiable agreements leading to 
substantial reduction in the present level of 
armaments, both nuclear and conventional. 

With these perceptions guiding us, we have 
played a positive and creative role in the quest for 
peace. This Government is committed, on a scale 
never before attempted by an Australian Govern- 
ment, to encourage and participate realistically in 
the work to cap and control the world’s nuclear 
and conventional arsenals. 


Underlying this commitment is a recognition 
both of the difficulties of the task before us and of 
the limits to our capacity to bring about change. 
Yet we are determined to maximise whatever 
influence we can exert and to overcome those 
difficulties if we can. We must be realists with 
hope. We must deal with the world as it is, but 
play our part in making it more like the world we 
want it to become. 


The Government has involved Australia con- 
structively in the process of international negotia- 
tions. In this complex and frequently slow and 
difficult process, the Government has been deter- 
mined to put in the hard and unremitting work 
necessary for success. We have built up Austra- 
lia’s resources to handle this work through the 
appointment of Australia’s first Ambassador for 
Disarmament and through a stronger Department 
of Foreign Affairs. 
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Mr Richard Butler, Australian Ambassador for Disarma- 
ment. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


Comprehensive test ban 


In this context we place great emphasis on the 
work currently underway in the United Nations 
Conference on Disarmament aimed at creating a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. If we are 
serious about placing a lid on the growth of the 
arsenals of the superpowers, then a verifiable 
comprehensive test ban would be a substantial 
step in that direction. The treaty is a feasible, 
negotiable proposal, which would not get bogged 
down by the intricate alterations to the existing 
balance of power or force structures. 

It would quickly inhibit the deployments of new 
weapons and modernisation of existing ones. It 
would place international pressure on the French 
to cease their testing program in the Pacific. A 
comprehensive test ban would be an additional 
obstacle to the acquisition of nuclear weapons by 
countries which do not have them and it would 
provide valuable support to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

One of the key conditions for a comprehensive 
test ban is confidence that ary violation could be 
accurately monitored. Australia has been actively 
involved in working at the UN Conference on 
Disarmament on steps towards a comprehensive 
test ban and in particular on this issue of 
verification arrangements such as seismic moni- 
toring. 








Chemical weapons 


Australia has also been making special efforts to 
develop international sanctions against chemical 
weapons. Again, the UN Conference on Disarma- 
ment has been the principal venue for work in 
support of negotiations aimed at a comprehensive 
convention banning the use, possession and 
manufacture of chemical weapons, The proposed 
convention would also ensure the destruction of 
existing stockpiles of chemical weapons and of 
their means of production. 

At home, we have introduced controls on the 
export of particular chemicals which could be 
used in the manufacture of certain weapons, and 
we have convened discussions with other coun- 
tries which have introduced such controls with a 
view to improving their effectiveness, 


Non-Proliferation Treaty 


Australia also played a vital and influential role 
in the Third Review Conference of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), in 1985. The NPT 
bring together those nations such as Australia 
which have voluntarily agreed not to become 
nuclear weapons States and as such it provides an 
important means of exerting international pressure 
on the United States and the Soviet Union to 
negotiate for nuclear arms control. 

The Third Review conference placed consider- 
able pressure on the superpowers to pursue their 
negotiations in good faith. Australia also supports 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) as 
a key instrument in preventing the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 

We contribute to the UN Institute for Disarma- 
ment Research and to the World Disarmament 
Campaign which seeks to foster informed public 
support for the UN’s disarmament objectives. At 
home, we are providing funds over seven years for 
the Peace Research Centre which was established 
at the Australian National University in 1984. 


Relations with Washington and Moscow 


in all, Australia has made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the various negotiations underway aimed 
at arms control. | have so far described only the 
multilateral forums, but it should not be forgotten 
that we strenuously push our concerns on a 
bilateral basis as well. As an ally of the United 
States and through our hosting of the joint 
facilities which contribute to both deterrence and 
to arms control verification, we have access to the 
top leadership of the U.S. We have used that 
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access to put our views on this and other issues 
frankly and constructively, 

Ambassador Kampelman confirmed at the 
National Press Club in Canberra last month that 
Australia plays a significant role in influencing 
United States policy on nuclear arms control. We 
have also restored dialogue with the leadership of 
the Soviet Union. We acknowledge that there are 
great differences in strategic perspective and 
interest between ourselves and the USSR. But we 
also recognise that a credible peace policy 
requires sensible discourse with Moscow. We 
now have this. 

In our dialogue with the superpowers we have 
made it clear that we are opposed to an escalation 
of the arms race in outer space and that we 
support neither the U.S. Strategic Defence Intia- 
tive (SDI) nor its Soviet counterpart. We have told 
the Americans that we will not be accepting their 
invitation to participate in the SDI program. 

We view these American and Soviet research 
programs as threats to the framework of mutual 
deterrence on which the world’s security relies. 
They also threaten to undermine existing arms 
control agreements, in particular the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile treaty which remains the principal 
achievement of arms control negotiations be- 
tween the superpowers. And they hold the prom- 
ise of yet more spending on yet more weapons in 
an accelerating arms race of both offensive and 
defensive weapons. 

What we want to see is the balanced and 
verifiable reduction in the level of all armaments, 
not the continued lavish spending on weapons 
whose strategic value is questionable and whose 
impact on the arms control process can only be 
harmful. l 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 


The Government is particularly proud of our 
initiative which led to the conclusion of the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone (SPNFZ) treaty. Austra- 
lia and 10 other members of the South Pacific 
Forum have already signed this treaty, which we 
view as a significant arms control measure and a 
positive contribution to regional security. 

it addresses itself to the common concerns of 
South Pacific nations on nuclear testing, the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and the dumping 
of nuclear waste. 

On 21 August, the House of Representatives 
passed the legislation which will allow Australia 
to ratify the SPNFZ treaty. In fact, our legislation 
goes beyond the minimum that is technically 
required for this purpose, for as well as covering 
all the substantive provisions of the treaty it also 
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reflects our policy of opposition to the manufac- 
ture, testing and stationing of nuclear weapons in 
or by Australia. 


Australia remains absolutely opposed to French 
nuclear testing. We will continue to take every 
opportunity to convey to the French Government 
our strong opposition to this testing program. This 
fundamental truth remains: if the tests are as sate 
as the French claim, then they should be con- 
ducted within metropolitan France, not on our 
own backdoor step. 


Over recent weeks there have been some 
claims that our budget decision to renew the sale 
of uranium to France under the normal strict 
safeguards somehow diminishes our opposition to 
the French nuclear testing program or questions 
our commitment to the SPNFZ treaty. | under- 
stand the emotion which has been generated on 
this issue and respect the integrity of many who 
are critical of our decision, But these claims are 
wrong. 


The Government's decision was made on the 
basis that the ban had had no effect in persuading 
France to cease the tests at Muroroa Atoll. Indeed, 
by freeing France from its contractual obligations, 
our decision not to sell had in fact advantaged 
France by allowing it to buy uranium cheaper on 
the spot market. The decision was also, of course, 
taken in the context of the goals for the budget 
deficit which the Government had set itself. We 
had to ask ourselves: should there be cuts in social 
welfare spending to accommodate a policy of 
only symbolic significance. 


Let me reiterate: Australian uranium exports are 
covered by the most stringent safeguards require- 
ments in the world. Safeguards on Australian 
origin nuclear material in France are applied 
under the Australia-France and the Australia- 
European Atomic Energy Community Safeguards 
Agreements. Under these agreements, Australian 
uranium has not been, is not now, and will not in 
the future be used in any French nuclear weapons 
program, at Mururoa Atoll or anywhere else. 


Let me also stress that our decision is totally 
consistent with our international treaty obligations 
including the Non-Proliferation Treaty and the 
SPNFZ treaty. The ban which the SPNFZ treaty 
imposes on the export of uranium for bomb- 
making is unprecedented internationally. The 
Treaty establishes an international legal obligation 
that any uranium exported by any signatory 
country is used only for peaceful purposes, and 
that is the case with any and all exports of 
Australian uranium. 
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International Year of Peace 


1986, as | have mentioned, has been designated 
by the United Nations as the International Year of 
Peace — a year during which international 
attention can be focussed on action to promote 
peace, international security and co-operation, 
and the resolution of conflict by peaceful means. 
The Government has allocated over $3 million for 
activities within Australia to observe the TYP. 

But in designating this year as the IYP, the 
United Nations made it clear that it was not for 
Governments alone to sponsor these activities. 
The United Nations sensibly envisaged the need 
for local communities, educational institutions 
and other non-government groups to be involved. 

All Australians will, | hope, be involved in IYP 
activities so that 1986 will see real progress 
towards the goal of a just and lasting peace 
throughout the world. 

In particular, young people have an important 
role to play. We want you to continue to make 
your views on peace and disarmament clearly 
known so that the Government can take them into 
account in determining our policies. 


Economic considerations 


Unfortunately, 1986 will also be remembered 
as the year in which the trade war broke out. 
Paradoxically this year has occurred not between 
East and West, North or South — but among the 
major industrial countries of the Western com- 
munity. Its background includes, in major part, 
Australia’s own international agricultural markets. 

This conflict, | might add, has broken out 
despite concentrated efforts by Australia and other 
like-minded countries to see negotiated multi- 
lateral solutions to international trade problems. 

In this great agricultural centre of New England, 
| should like to offer a few observations on this 
issue, and its implications for our security policies. 
| have indicated that, in our pursuit of peace and 
disarmament, the Government has consistently 
emphasised Australia’s commitment to the West 
and to the alliance with the United States. In this, 
we have the traditional support of the great 
majority of the Australian community and of none 
more than the nation’s farmers. These long- 
standing attitudes are being sorely tested by the 
senseless subsidy competition instigated by 
Europe and now joined by the United States. 
Australia’s primary producers, among the most 
efficient in the world, find themselves the unwit- 
ting and unwilling victims of it. 

Australia’s commitment to securing internation- 
al peace in the real world situation means that we 
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will most effectively do so, by maintaining a 
strong and healthy alliance with the United States. 
But healthy alliances require healthy attitudes in 
both directions. That is also the real world. It is 
simply unjust that countries with which we have 
had close friendships for as long as we have been 
a nation should damage us in this way. Many 
Australians may reasonably feel confused and 
irritated to find ourselves the victim of a kind of 
international hit-and-run perpetrated by friends. 


It is no wonder that, in these circumstances, the 
most conservative forces in Australia are finding 
common cause with the extreme Left in question- 
ing our long-standing security and alliance post- 
ure, Something rather significant has happened 
when my office receives a call from a farmers’ 
group suggesting they will mobilise one thousand 
farmers to march on Pine Gap. 


The Government has resisted calls to play any 
security cards. We have taken advantage of our 
alliance relationship to make forceful economic 
representations to our friends in Washington. We 
have sought to develop solidarity and co- 
operation among like-minded producers, through 
the recent, and very successful, Cairns Confer- 
ence. We will continue along this path. 


| want, however, to make this point earnestly to 
our European friends and American ally: this 
Government is in no doubt about the appropriate 
direction of Australia’s policy. But continued 
insensitivity in trading policies must run the risk of 
solidifying a perception that Australia’s strategic 
orientation is in conflict with our economic 
interests. 


In the longer term — and | am not necessarily 
talking about the life of this Government or the 
next Hawke Government — whatever the con- 
scious calculation of the government in power, 
that perception could gain ground and indeed 
force the pace. In a situation of chronic difficulty 
for our nation, for which the corruption of our 
overseas markets would bear a heavy responsibil- 
ity, economic pressures from our people could 
take this issue out of the hands of government. 


The role of Australian youth 


The explosion of the first atomic bomb in July 
1945 in the New Mexico desert let the nuclear 
genie out of its bottle. We should understand that 
the nature of human kind makes it unreasonable 
to expect that the genie will ever be put back in its 
dormant receptacle. 
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The generation raised in the nuclear age has, 
therefore, been called upon to face an unpre- 
cedented challenge. The genius of. the human 
mind has unleashed a power that can massively 
transform the energy equation in a way that can 
accelerate the peaceable betterment of people 
throughout the world; or it can, as we know, for 
the first time in history provide the means of 
eliminating human life from our planet. 


The task, therefore, is twofold. First to have the 
courage to accept the intellectual challenge of 
working to harness the great new source of power 
for the benefit of all nations. Nothing in history 
has ever been uninvented, nor will it be now. 


The second task for all of us — the task for 
future generations — is to control these weapons, 
to freeze their development, to pursue deep cuts 
in nuclear arsenals, to ensure that by accident or 
design, they are never employed, to see their 
ultimate elimination. 


This is an obligation of unparalleled complexity 
and risk. 


| often hear the question, ‘What can a con- 
cerned citizen do about the problem of nuclear 
weapons?’ 


May | in conclusion suggest the following to 
those among you, particularly young people, who 
ask the same question. 


First, do not succumb to the paralysis of despair. 
it would be a tragedy if our young people, in 
particular, were to be so weighed down at the 
remote prospect of nuclear war as not to care 
adequately about their own self development or to 
contribute to our society in a positive and 
energetic way. Seek to decode the often confusing 
language of arms control, its acronyms and its 
technical jargon. Do not allow the so-called 
experts to monopolise the debate. 


Inform yourselves fully about the difficult inter- 
national. issues involved. Effective arms control 
will only come about through incremental, careful 
and patiently negotiated steps. Do not become 
overwhelmed by pessimism at the sometimes 
glacial speed of progress in disarmament negotia- 
tions. 


Above all, do not fail to let the political 
leadership of this country, and of the international 
community, know of your desire for tangible 
progress towards a saner, safer world. 


It is my hope that you will all lend the strength 
of your talents and learning and the energy of your 
commitment towards achieving that goal. 
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EXPO 88 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the International Planning Meeting of World 


Expo ’88, in Brisbane, on 9 September: 


| am honoured to be able to participate in this, the first of a series of International Planning Meetings 
for World Expo ’88 and to welcome, on behalf of the Government of Australia, delegates of nations from 


all parts of the world. 


As you know, 1988 is Australia’s Bicentennial year, marking 200 years since the beginning of 
European settlement. It will be a year of national celebration, a year we want the rest of the world to 
share with us, a year in which we will seek to reaffirm and enhance our friendships with the peoples of 
the world, a year in which we will demonstrate to the world that we are a nation moving ahead with 
confidence and building on strong foundations to face the next 200 years. 


During the past five years the Australian 
Bicentennial Authority (ABA) has been developing 
national and international programs which are 
wide-ranging in their appeal and focus. It has 
received support in its work from the three tiers of 
Government in Australia -— Federal, State, local 
-—- as well as from foreign governments, private 
corporations, Australian and overseas, large and 
small, and countless community organisations. 


| know that my friend Jim Kirk, Chairman of the 
Bicentennial Authority, has given you some idea 
of the magnitude and diversity of the celebrations. 


1988 marks not only the 200th anniversary of 

European settlement in Australia; it also marks the 
centenary of the last exposition held in the 
southern hemisphere. In fact, the World Exposi- 
tion of 1888 was held in Melbourne in the 
Exhibition Buildings which remain a lasting 
monument to the success of Australia’s first world 
exposition, 

It was estimated that in a population of some 
3.2 million people in 1888, about 2 million visited 
the exposition. It was a remarkable success. 


More recent Expos -— '85 in Tsukuba, and Expo 
"86 in Vancouver — have been equally suc- 
cessful. 


| feel confident that Expo ‘88 will go down in 
the annals of exposition history as one of the 
successes of the 20th Century. 


Expositions are a show case for the world’s 
industrial, technological and cultural achieve- 
ments. Their purpose is to show with pride, to 
educate. 


An exposition is not a trade fair. Exhibitors do 
not sell their goods or services; rather they show 
and explain in an entertaining and engaging 
manner a part of humankind’s endeavours related 
to a theme. Since 1851, when the first internation- 
al exposition was held in the Crystal Palace in 
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London, participants have maintained the tradi- 
tion of increasing awareness of their own capabili- 
ties, their people and their culture. Both the 
organisers of World Expo ‘88 and those who have 
already announced their participation are follow- 
ing in. this tradition, 

Those of you who were fortunate enough to 
visit other recent expositions know the economic, 
social and cultural benefits such an undertaking 
can bring to a region, and to a host city. 

Australia has been a proud participant in all 
major international expositions since 1967. We 
have promoted Australia as a progressive, energe- 
tic and friendly place. World Expo ‘88 will give us 
the opportunity to demonstrate these qualities, 
and especially our friendliness, on our home 
ground. 

You have heard the projections for World Expo 
‘88. Over a period of six months, it will be host to 
nearly eight million visitors — visitors who want 
to be informed about the world; visitors who are 
consumers of the products which originate in 
participant nations. Many of those visitors will 
participate in other Bicentennial events in other 
parts of Australia; it will provide a stimulus to 
business, industry, trade and international invest- 
ment; and above all it will provide a greater 
awareness of achievements throughout the world 
in the fields of leisure and technology. 

The theme for Expo '88 is ‘Leisure in the age of 
technology’, a theme which strikes me as timely. 

Leisure is a significant factor in the lives of 
millions of people throughout the world. For 
many of us leisure is a product of the development 
of new technologies. 

‘Leisure in the age of technology is the core 
around which Expo ‘88 exhibits, displays and 
activities will be designed. This means more than 
transient impressions of a hi-tech future and the 
leisure it will make possible; it provides a basis for 
an examination of the life in the late 20th century. 
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Some participating nations and corporations 
will use the opportunity the theme provides to 
display achievements in technology, electronics 
and communications; others will depict the lei- 
sure pastimes of the present and the future: sport, 
tourism, music, dance, theatre acrobatics — 
activity which have always been a cherished part 
of the human experience, which are humanising, 
civilising, personally and a culturally enriching, 
and which unite us nationally and globally. The 
Expo will offer insights into the world’s achieve- 
ments, its aspirations, its recreations, its creativity, 
its potential. The public and the international 
community expect world-class exhibits reflecting 
achievements in the age of technology, and 
entertainment of world standard. | know that this 
is what is being planned and will be delivered in 
1988. 

Australia wants every continent to be repre- 
sented here in 1988. Many European, North 
American, and Asian countries are already com- 
mitted, but we hope that visitors to World Expo 
'88 will enjoy an experience which encompasses 
the whole world. 

The Asian Pacific region of which we are a 
proud member is the fastest growth area in the 
world today. We have a great deal to offer the rest 
of the world culturally and commercially. Coun- 
tries of the Pacific basin are of enormous interest 
to European and other developed countries seek- 
ing to expand beyond their traditional markets. 
We will demonstrate our potential collectively at 
Expo ‘88. 

As Prime Minister | have taken every opportun- 
ity to extend my personal invitation to Australia’s 
friends overseas to join in our celebrations. | take 
pleasure today in extending that some personal 
invitation to you and to the citizens of the 
countries your represent. | speak on behalf of all 
the citizens of Australia when | say we would 
welcome most warmly your participation in our 
Bicentenary and in World Expo ‘88. 

Responses from other nations to our invitation 
to share in our Bicentenary have been most 
gratifying. A number of nations have gone so far as 
to establish Australian Bicentennial committees to 
create programs to commemorate the event. 

What | expect to be an outstanding program is 
being developed including such international 
events as the Tall Ships race, the International 
mathematical Olympiad, the Work Skills Olym- 
pics, the Naval Review, the Air Show, the Military 
Tattoo, and many international conferences, 
sporting and cultural events. Australia is commit- 
ted to ensuring that the celebrations will excite the 
interest of the friendly invasion of international 
visitors we will be welcoming to Australia during 
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Mr Bob Hawke, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


1988. World Expo ’88 will be a highlight of our 
international program. 

| note with satisfaction that the business com- 
munity is providing solid support for World Expo 
'88. The commercial opportunities which a large- 
scale international event such as this offers — 
expansion of market share, promotion of trade 
and broadening business contacts — are clear. 

On behalf of my Government | would like to 
congratulate and thank those nations and corpora- 
tions which have already announced participation 
and encourage others to join in. We will not 
disappoint you. 

While we are here to promote the success of 
Expo ‘88, | will, nevertheless, refer briefly to my 
Government's firm commitment to develop and 
implement policies to contend with an economic 
situation that, through no fault of Australia’s, has 
taken a turn for the worse. Many of you will be 
aware of my Government's efforts to alert the 
Australian people to the need for belt tightening 
and to make sure they understand that real wealth 
will not necessarily expand each year. Without 
going into detail, the central method of our 
approach is to make sure that we become more 
cost efficient in all our activities. The Budget 
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recently brought down by my Government repre- 
sented a very serious and responsible effort to set 
the tone for the new situation: fair but firm control 
over expenditure and a substantial cut in the 
deficit. The tight fiscal discipline shown by the 
Budget will be needed for some time. 

Against that background the question perhaps 
in your minds is to what extent is the Australian 
Government's commitment to the Bicentenary in 
1988 and to Expo ‘88 itself going to be affected. 
Well, let me assure you that our determination 
that they will be successful is undiminished. We 
intend to celebrate with enthusiasm our 200th 
birthday as a nation. We will do this through 
activities like World Expo ‘88 that will both please 
and stimulate. Indeed, we are looking to the 
Bicentenary as a symbol of our optimism for the 
future. 





EXPO ‘88 


Ladies and gentlemen, this International Plan- 
ning meeting is the first major opportunity for 
those committed participants and others consider- 
ing taking part in Australia’s World Expo ‘88 to 
come together and lay the foundations for the 
unique international community to be established 
in Brisbane in 1988. You can see that Australia is 
offering a great deal. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure that | again 
affirm my Government's invitation to the nations 
represented here today to participate in World 
Expo ’88 and in Australia’s Bicentenary. 

We look forward to your participation because 
we are proud of our nation and our achievements 
and we would like you to join in our celebrations. 
| can assure you all that those who accept our 
invitation will receive a very warm Australian 
welcome. 
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The outstanding contribution made to the Australian Antarctic research program and to Danish-Australian relations 
by the chartered Danish resupply ship, MV Nella Dan, was recognised at a ceremony at the Australian Embassy in 
Copenhagen on 6 August 1986. The Australian Ambassador to Denmark, Mr Anthony Dingle (left), is pictured 
presenting a token of appreciation to the Nella Dan's captain, Arne Sørensen, and the Chief Engineer, Erling Helslev. 
(Photo courtesy of Australian Embassy, Copenhagen). 
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Australian aid program: policy and economics 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Queensland Branch, Economics 
Society, in Brisbane, on 2 September: 


There are two great tasks facing humanity at the present time: the avoidance of nuclear war, and the 
conquest of the poverty which still dominates the lives of millions of people on our planet. Both of these 
problems, fortunately, are largely external to Australia. They, therefore, fall into my portfolio. | intend 
today to concentrate on foreign aid. Before doing so, however, one current matter should be addressed: 
the cuts in the foreign aid allocations which were announced in Paul Keating's Budget speech. The 
decision to cut foreign aid expenditure was an extremely difficult one for the Government to make. The 
fact is, however, that Australia faces a grim economic future unless harsh choices are made. As you all 
know, during the past 12 months there has been a sudden and unexpected deterioration in our terms of 
trade. As a result, at the present time, the deficit on current account is running at a level of about 6 per 
cent of GDP, compared to a long-term historical rate in Australia of closer to 2 to 3 per cent. There is no 


doubt that a current account deficit of 6 per cent of GDP is unsustainable. 


The Government is quite determined that this 
current account deficit be reduced. Under these 
circumstances it was only sensible for the Govern- 
ment to hold firm to a policy of rigorous fiscal 
discipline in framing the budget. Put more bluntly 
we had to cut back government spending; and we 
did. In the Overseas Development Aid Budget we 
were forced heavily to cut allocations on last 
year’s level by 13 per cent in real terms. This 
followed hot on the heels of a 5 per cent real cut 
in last year’s budget. I take absolutely no pleasure 
in seeing such reductions in Australian foreign 
aid, but | believe that in view of the over-riding 
need for overall restraint in government spending 
this year, we had no choice. 

Having said this by way of background, | now 
intend to deal with the more policy-oriented 
issues affecting foreign aid. 

Of the many international reports on aid which 
are issued each year, there are two which call for 
particular attention: these are the annual World 
Development Report issued by the World Bank, 
and the Annual Report of the Chairman of the 
Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the 
OECD. The most recent report that the DAC 
Chairman — that for 1985 — is of special 
importance, since it takes the sweeping theme of 
‘25 years of development co-operation’. The 
Report reviews some of the major lessons of 
development policy during the past quarter cen- 
tury. It provides a helpful benchmark against 
which Australia’s aid policy can be measured. A 
number of the major themes in the report, which | 
recommend to all Australians with a serious 
interest in foreign aid, are of direct relevance to 
the Australian aid program. I shall take up several 
of the main themes today. | will, first, present 
some broad observations on development and aid 
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and then turn to take up some specific aspects of 
Australian aid policy which are of importance at 
present. 

One hears much criticism of developing coun- 
tries and of foreign aid. It is perhaps not widely 
enough appreciated, that on balance, the global 
development process that has taken place since 
World War Il has been a quite remarkable 
success. With all of the much publicised setbacks 
that have occurred, the central fact remains that 
during the past 40 years dramatic progress has 
been made in the battle to overcome world 
poverty. 

Many will ask why, if the development effort 
has been so successful, world poverty remains so 
widespread? The answer is relatively simple: it is 
that the development challenge which we faced 
in, say, 1950 was so enormous that there was 
never the slightest prospect that quick progress 
could be made. Quite unrealistic expectations 
were aroused in the 1950s and 1960s. In retros- 
pect, we can see that the task was much greater 
than we realised. It is now clear that, even if the 
development effort is substantially increased over 
present levels, there will still be many hundreds of 


millions of poor people living in developing 


countries well into the 21st century. |, therefore, 
make a suggestion which may seem to be a 
paradox: there have been very worthwhile suc- 
cesses and much progress has been made; in light 
of these successes and progresses we need to try 
even harder in future. 

Having said that, | will immediately present you 
with another proposition which will probably 
surprise you: that — despite the political and 
social energy invested in it — aid, in itself, has 
been a relatively unimportant direct input into the 
development process. Both the historical record, 
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and a quick survey across the developing world at 
the present time, supports this generalisation. 


Consider the historical record first. Perhaps the 
most dramatic example of a country which 
experienced a long period of sustained growth is 
Japan. One hundred and twenty years ago at the 
time of the Meiji restoration, Japan was a poor and 
backward country. Both the technology and the 
institutions of the country were feudal. And, 
unlikely though it seems today in the eyes of some 
Westerners at least, the Japanese people them- 
selves appeared to be incapable of disciplining 
themselves so as to face the challenges of econo- 
mic and social change and of growth. It is 
amusing to recall that an Australian expert, invited 
by the Japanese Government, had this to say 
about Japan in his report in 1915: 

‘Japan commercially, | regret to say, does not bear the 
best reputation for executing business. Inferior goods, 
irregularity and indifferent shipments have caused no 
end of worry ... My impression as to your cheap 
labour was soon disillusioned when | saw your 
people at work. No doubt they are lowly paid, but the 
return is equally so; to see your men at work made me 
feel that you are a very satisfied easy-going race who 
reckon time is no object. When | spoke to some 
managers they informed me that it was impossible to 
change the habits of national heritage .. . First class 
managers ... are required to wake things up and get 
out of the go-as-you please style that seems universal 
at present.’ 


Yet in spite of these apparently inherent barriers 
to growth, Japan has experienced a truly remark- 
able period of sustained economic expansion. 
Over the 100-year period of 1980, the average 
annual rate of growth in Japan was about 4 per 
cent and the standard of living of the average 
Japanese rose from poverty to one of the highest in 
the world. Nearly all of this growth, was achieved 
without assistance through foreign aid. indeed, as 
you are all aware, in recent decades Japan has 
grown rapidly while exporting large quantities of 
capital to the rest of the world. 


More recently, since World War Il, there are a 
number of developing countries which have 
achieved notable development successes that 
have clearly had little or nothing to do with 
inflows of foreign aid. The elimination of mass 
poverty in rural China after the Revolution in 1949 
was achieved without any foreign assistance to 
speak of. This sweeping social change is, without 
question, one of the most dramatic transforma- 
tions in human history. It occurred largely un- 
noticed in the West and it was carried out entirely 
by the Chinese people themselves. 


A cross-sectional-sample of developing coun- 
tries today reinforces the impression that aid is 
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not, in itself, an important determinant of develop- 
ment. In some heavily aided countries — there are 
plenty of examples — growth has been slow, 
while in some of the more rapidly growing 
countries —- Hong Kong, Brazil, Malaysia and 
Mexico — aid has been fairly unimportant. 


in short, the record is mixed. It is clear, 
however, that official aid is neither a necessary 
nor sufficient condition for successful economic 
development. 


If official aid is not all important in explaining 
economic development, what is? The DAC report 
gives as good an answer as any to this central 
question. It concludes that three broad groups of 
causal factors seem important. First there are those 
related to the fundamental characteristics of a 
country, such as human and natural resources, 
political factors such as leadership and the role 
that pressure groups play, and geographic loca- 
tion which determines such things as climate and 
which has a large influence on ease of access to 
international markets. Second, there are those 
factors which reflect the external economic en- 
vironment, such as conditions in major overseas 
markets, terms of trade and interest rates. Finally, 
there are the skills, particularly of leaders, in the 
formulation and implementation of policies. 


The DAC report goes on to identify three key 
characteristics which seem to have been impor- 
tant in developing countries which have done 
well in recent decades. They are first, political 
stability; second, the opportunities that are pro- 
vided for dynamic and growth-oriented political 
and business elites to flourish; third, the existence 
of economic strategies which are oriented towards 
long-term economic efficiency, primarily through 
systems of incentives that operate in pro-market 
rather than anti-market ways. 


If there is one word that sums all of this up, it is 
‘policies’. If there is a key, policies are the key. 
Broadly speaking, the developing countries which 
have done well during the past decade or so are 
those which have promoted pro-growth policies 
at home and the ones which have done poorly are 
those which have failed actively to promote 
growth. In several recent issues of the annual 
World Development Report, The World Bank has 
devoted considerable attention to the main char- 
acteristics of the successful development coun- 
tries. One of its major conclusions is that as far as 
developing countries are concerned: ‘. . . external 
factors are indeed important in an increasingly 
interdependent world. However, within the con- 
straints imposed by the global environment, it is 
domestic policies that hold the key to developing- 
country performance.’ 
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This is a lesson of the utmost importance. In 
order to emphasise it, | draw to your attention a 
dramatic growth, which has been distributed to 
you, contained in the DAC ‘25 years’ report. This 
graph, which is drawn up on a semi-log basis to 
show growth rates, illustrates quite starkly the 
difference in development performance between 
Sub-Saharan Africa on one hand, and the Far East 
and Oceania on the other. Twenty-five years ago, 
income per capita in the Sub-Saharan countries 
was actually slightly higher than in the Far East 
and Oceania. But in the last 10 years especially, 
growth has lagged in these countries in Africa 
while the leading nations in Asia have done 
particularly well. Since the beginning of the 
1980s, income per capita has fallen quite marked- 
ly in the poorer countries in Africa. The remark- 
able result is that, today, income per capita in the 
Far East and Oceania is roughly double that in the 
Sub-Saharan region. 


| have emphasised the importance of good 
policies so much that at this stage it might seem 
that | am suggesting that aid doesn’t matter at all. 
In fact, | am not saying this. | can sum up some 
broad implications of what | have said for the 
Australian aid program in three propositions. First, 
aid certainly does have a role to play in the 
development effort, but many other factors are 
important as well. Second, aid needs to be 
considered from the point of view of the donor, as 
well as the recipient. The objectives of foreign aid 
donors are not always the same as those of the 
recipients. Third, the quality of aid is at least as 
important as the quantity of aid. Within the 
Australian aid program, and especially bearing in 
mind the difficult overall budgetary climate in 
Australia, improvements in the quality of Austra- 
lian aid should continue to be given special 
priority. 

| have already said a good deal about the first 
proposition, so | will now turn to say more about 
the second and third propositions, paying special 
attention to the implications for the Australian aid 
program. 

In public debates about any particular aspect of 
government policy, such as aid policy, it is 
important that the objectives of policy be under- 
stood. Surprisingly, this is often not the case. And, 
when it is not the case, the implementation of 
policies is often wrongly criticised when the 
discussion should really have centred on the 
appropriate objectives of policy. 

The Australian aid program is an interesting 
case study in the field of public policy which 
illustrates what happens when the means of policy 
are confused with the ends. As is the case with 
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many other government programs, various single- 
interest groups pay special attention to the aid 
program. Private sector commercial interests such 
as contractors and consultants, public sector 
organisations such as the Australian Wheat Board 
and, of course, farming groups as well educational 
and research institutions, and humanitarian 
groups such as the non-government organisations, 
are all examples of the spread of interest that exists 
within the Australian community in the aid 
program. There are others, both inside and outside 
the government and the public service, who 
strongly believe that political and strategic in- 
terests should influence the allocations of Austra- 
lian aid. All these groups — more or less directly 
and more or less consciously — lobby to ensure 
that their views are heard by policymakers who 
influence the aid program. 

it is of the utmost importance to understand this 
process because several things follow from it. One 
is that a wide range of Australians have a perfectly 
legitimate interest in the operations of the aid 
program. No single group should imagine for one 
moment that they ‘own’ the aid program. Non- 
government organisations, for example, tend to 
assert that aid should mostly be used to assist the 
poor. In contrast, commercial groups are especial- 
ly interested to ensure that Australian industry 
benefits from the expenditure of aid funds. All the 
spokesmen for these interests are entitled to their 
say, but they must expect no more than that the 
Government will bear their views in mind. None 
of them should expect that in our democratic 
pluralistic society, their views will dominate over 
all others. : 

Second, it is not surprising in such a situation 
that the Government has a number of objectives 
in mind in framing the aid program. I think it is 
important that | stress this point to this audience 
because it often seems to me, as a practical 
policymaker, that there is something of a tendency 
for economists (theoretical economists, at least!) 
to try too hard to assign particular objectives to 
particular tools of policy. The real world isn’t like 
that. In practice, Governments have lots of tools of 
policy and there is usually no neat way of 
precisely linking tools and objectives. Much of the 
process of government consists of coping with 
unprogrammed events, often with less than 
adequate information, and somewhat clumsily 
groping towards ill-defined goals. | know that 
some people will say that this ust isn’t good 
enough’, but it is, | am afraid, the way the world is. 

The Australian Government has, quite con- 
sciously, three main objectives in mind in framing 
the aid program. It is inevitable that sometimes 
these objectives will need to be set off against 
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In the south of Medan in North Sumatra, Australian consultants and Indonesian contractors are building nearly 100 
kilometres of levees to protect rice growing areas from the periodical flooding of the tributaries of the Bah Bolon 
River. They are also advising on the building of irrigation canals and the installation of gates for controlled water 
division. When the project is finished in 1989 it is expected that the area will harvest about 125 000 tonnes of rice 
annually instead of the current 25 000 tonnes. Australia is also giving 1000 water buffaloes to the farmers in the area. 
Pictured ts the Australian Ambassador, Mr Bill Morrison, handing over two water buffaloes to a rice farmer in the 


Lower Bah Bolon River area. (Photo by Anthony Taylor). 





each other. When that happens, our ultimate goal 
is to find a judicious balance between the 
objectives. The first and most important objective 
is to promote economic and social progress in 
developing countries, especially those in our own 
neighbourhood. The Government expects, and | 
have made it clear to the officials of the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau, that this objec- 
tive is to be given priority. Thus the first question 
which | expect to be asked of any particular 
activity within the overall aid program is: ‘Will 
expenditure on this item promote development in 
the recipient country?’ 

The second and third objectives of the aid 
program are to promote Australia’s political- 
strategic and commercial interests respectively. 
There is no point in being coy about this. In fact, | 
believe it is a step in the direction of good 
government and honesty to be open about it. As 
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far as political and strategic goals are concerned, 
it is hardly any secret that it is in Australia’s 
interests to contribute to the preservation of 
stability in our region. This does not mean, 
incidentally, that we oppose social or economic 
change. Indeed, we are keen to assist the proces- 
ses of orderly social and economic development. 
But we are keen to avoid sudden and chaotic 
changes in the political and strategic environment 
of our region because instability of this sort is, 
frankly, not in Australia’s interests. | doubt that it is 
in the interests of the people of the region either. 

| make no bones about the fact that the 
Australian Government wishes to ensure that 
Australian industry participates in the provision of 
Australian aid overseas. The simple fact, as | see it, 
is that most Australians would prefer that Austra- 
lian aid is just that: goods and services provided 
by Australians. There is, after all, little point in 
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calling our aid Australian aid if the goods and 
services are bought from other countries! The 
commercial aspects of the aid program are an 
especially sensitive subject at the present time. | 
make particular mention of this because it illus- 
trates nicely one of the main points that | want to 
emphasise today about policy making. In govern- 
ment policy making, it is surprising how develop- 
ments in one area — say, the agricultural sector — 
can end up affecting all sorts of other things — 
such as foreign aid. 


An example of this is the chaos in world trading 
arrangements at present. As you know, the United 
States Government and the European Economic 
Community are engaged in a trade war which is 
severely reducing the prices of several main 
agricultural products in world markets. At first 
glance, these developments would appear to have 
little to do with the Australian foreign aid prog- 
ram. However, in practice such major disruptions 
to world trading patterns inevitably affect the 
Australian Government's attitude to all aspects of 
our external relations, including foreign aid. Thus 
more than ever at present, the Australian Govern- 
ment is keen to see that Australian foreign aid 
expenditures have as high a proportion of Austra- 
lian content as possible. 


| turn now to discuss the quality of aid. Since 
becoming Minister for Foreign Affairs more than 
three years ago, | have taken a close interest in the 
quality of the Australian aid program. The quality 
of aid is a difficult thing to judge, especially when 
the program is as diverse as the Australian 
program is. 


Consider, first, this aspect of diversity. In 
attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of the aid 
program, one is faced with not just one program, 
but an extraordinary array of sub-programs. We 
give aid of some kind or another to more than 90 
countries and we use a wide range of delivery 
mechanisms. In Papua New Guinea, we provide 
untied budgetary support on a large scale. We do 
not provide aid of this sort, in such large 
quantities, to any other country. In more than 40 
countries, assistance in the form of project aid is 
important. In the South Pacific, part of our aid is 
provided through development import grants, 
which is a form of aid that we do not provide to 
most other countries. In Africa, food aid is 
important; and Australia spends a substantial 
proportion of aid through multilateral channels by 
contributing to international financial institutions 
such as the Worid Bank and through supporting 
the work of selected agencies in the United 
Nations. Thus, we give aid in a wide variety of 
forms to many different recipients. 
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In fact, it is argued that the Australian aid 
program is far too fragmented. As the Jackson 
Committee emphasised, in many respects the 
overall aid program is characterised by the ad hoc 
nature of many sub-programs which seem to have 
grown up like Topsy and seem to have a 
continuing life of their own. in this sense, it would 
be desirable if the aid program were more 
focussed — both by country, and by the type of 
aid provided. 


It is easy enough to state this conclusion. But, 
when it comes to the point, it is harder to decide 
precisely which aspects of the overall program 
should be eliminated. After all, each element of 
the program has been introduced for a specific 
reason and, in most cases, each element con- 
tinues to serve a useful purpose. Almost every 
element of the program, however, is supported by 
a lobby group of some kind which is ready to 
spring to the barricades if cuts are suggested. 


Nevertheless, judgments need to be made, 
especially in a time of shrinking resources. | am 
concerned about the effectiveness of the aid 
program — ‘effectiveness’ in the technical sense 
of using resources to obtain particular objectives. 
In recent months, | have been pressing the senior 
officials in ADAB to give close consideration to 
the effectiveness of the program. The adoption of 
Program Budgeting into ADAB — which is being 
introduced this financial year and which will 
bring improved management methods into the 
organisation — will represent one step forward. | 
have commissioned a special review of ADAB 
procedures from a consultant from the World 
Bank. The final version of this report will be ready 
shortly. In addition, | have made it quite clear to 
the executive of ADAB that | expect to be fully 
briefed on any important problems which arise 
within the aid program at the earliest stage that 
they appear. There is, as far as | am concerned, to 
be no holding back on bad news. On balance, | 
am satisfied that the quality of the aid program is 
steadily improving. But there is still room for 
improvement, and | will be continuing to press 
ADAB to improve the effectiveness of aid delivery 
in the year to come. 


Having said all of this, there is one further 
aspect of the quality of aid delivery which it is 
extremely important to appreciate: it is that the 
delivery of good aid is a very difficult job. It is 
much harder than most people realise. Aid 
activities are often highly political, and they are 
intrinsically difficult to administer since both 
planning and operational decisions need to be 
agreed upon at different levels of government, 
usually in both the recipient and donor countries. 
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Since the recipient and donor countries almost 
invariably have different political, legal and admi- 
nistrative systems, the decision-making process 
can become extremely cumbersome. The tempta- 
tion, of course, is to look for ways to shortcut the 
system. Yet shortcuts usually lead to trouble. Ina 
surprisingly short time, a project which appears to 
be going well can blow up into a minor diploma- 
tic incident. Often the controversies are really 
storms in teacups, but they can do much damage 
to the image of the aid program nevertheless. 
There is a range of other foreign aid issues 
which | could discuss in some detail, particularly 
those affecting multilateral aid policy. But | will 
leave these for another occasion. The main 
thought on which | would like to end is this: both 
the development effort, and the foreign aid 
process, can be judged to have been successful at 
an international level during the post World War Il 
period. In fact, there has been more success than 
even the optimists hoped for. As | said earlier, for 
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the first time in the entire sweep of human history, 
during the past four decades there has been a 
sustained improvement — and in some countries 
a very dramatic improvement — in standards of 
living in the Third World. 

Many are sceptical about the value of foreign 
aid. Their scepticism, which undermines public 
support for foreign aid, is misplaced. The role that 
foreign aid plays in development is not central. 
But it is important because it reinforces the 
internal trends within the Third World towards 
change and growth. Moreover, and most impor- 
tantly, it is one of the contributions that rich 
nations make towards a fairer and better world. 
Despite our straitened economic circumstances, 
Australia’s record in foreign aid remains good. It is 
my personal hope — and an objective of the 
Government — that, as economic conditions 
improve in Australia, it will be possible to resume 
providing for real growth in the aid budget in the 
years to come. 


The ethics of development: aid — a two-way process? 





Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the 17th Waigani seminar, at the 
University of Papua New Guinea, in Port Moresby, on 10 September: 


This seminar, which has become such a tradition at the heart of social, economic and political debate 
over the years of critical change in Papua New Guinea, is this week addressing its attention to the ethics 
of development. As I see from the program, the focus will be on ethics as it touches on a whole range of 
issues related to the lives and well-being of this proud nation today. It is in this forum that many of those 
often regarded as Papua New Guinea’s radicals have taken the platform alongside people from overseas 
to speak their minds as they set out to contribute to the thinking and the building blocks on which this 
nation is based. Many of them have gone on to take their place in Papua New Guinea's Parliament, to 
go back home to reflect their commitment to the decentralisation experiment by participating in 


provincial government, to move into key economic or entrepreneurial roles, or to represent their 
country at posts overseas. It is probably not an exaggeration to say that if PNG’s modern history has not 
actually been hewn from the stone of these Waigani seminars, then most of those who have had a hand 


in it have been here. 


| am pleased to add to my own experience and 
long acquaintance with this country by joining 
this list of radicals gone-respectable-with- 
responsibility. | hope this metamorphosis has 
meant for none of us any loss of the fire and 
commitment which dared us to question assump- 
tions, and which dared us to question an often 
inappropriate status quo. 

| am proposing to be a little radical tonight and 
to propound a paradox. The paradox is that, to be 
realistic, we must be radical in our approach to 
this tendentious question of the ethics of develop- 
ment. By radical, | mean departing from conven- 
tional thinking about development assistance or 
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foreign aid. | want to seize the opportunity offered 
by the provocative title of this year’s Waigani 
seminar to try to turn the development debate 
around or perhaps more modestly, to get Australia 
and PNG, unique partners in the aid business, to 
think more creatively about it. Looking back over 
thirty years of the development debate, | see most 
starkly an ‘us’ and ‘them’ division of the world 
into donors and recipient, which is obviously the 
product of a particular history. We carry this 
historical baggage with us to our certain cost. The 
time has come to cast it off to our mutual 
advantage. 

In the beginning aid was often seen to be the 
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major means by which the former colonial powers 
and developed western world pooled their collec- 
tive guilt and turned the other cheek. It has 
progressed dramatically, through UN Develop- 
ment Decades I, Il and IH and Brandt Reports | and 
ll. A concentration on volume, perhaps begun 
with the Pearson Report’s recommendation of a 
donor target of 0.7 per cent of ODA-GNP 
accepted by the United Nations in 1970, has 
passed to a concentration on impact. This shift 
away from quantity towards impact and quality 
both produced — and was a product of — a new 
consciousness among donors about their aid 
machinery and also about the need for a much 
more marked contribution to the development 
process from recipients themselves. Experience 
over the years had led to the conclusion that 
donors can practically be impotent without the 
proper support, planning and commitment of 
recipients. One critical result of this state of affairs 
is that we all, donor and recipient alike, have 
rights, responsibilities and interests in the commit- 
ment to the development process. | propose to 
look tonight at the evolution of the aid debate to 
see what we might have learnt from it; at the 
international climate which bears upon the aid 
mandate, and at the PNG-Australian aid rela- 
tionship in the context of contemporary circumst- 
ances. 


We can now see with hindsight that develop- 
ment has not been easy and that it is taking much 
longer than at first we supposed. We were 
expecting to compress hundreds of years of 
development into a mere few. Quite naturally, we 
failed. So UN Development Decade | of the sixties 
had to be followed by UN Development Decade 
Il in the 70s and now by UN Development 
Decade Ill. 


The thinking in the 1950s and 1960s was that 
development was a linear process along which all 
countries travel. The aavanced countries had, at 
various times, passed the stage of ‘take-off’ and 
the developing countries were expected to follow 
them. Development was seen primarily as a 
matter of economic growth and secondarily as a 
problem of securing social changes necessarily 
associated with economic growth. This approach 
tended to focus on constraints: lack of capital, 
foreign exchange, skills or management. The 
removal of these constraints would set in train — 
by ‘trickle down’ — the natural forces making for 
movement towards growth. 


By the mid-sixties, however, the abounding 
optimism about development was replaced by a 
growing pessimism. It was being argued that the 
traditional development approach — increasing 
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aggregate income through large-scale infrastruc- 
ture investments, institution building, improved 
agricultural technology and the importation of 
other western technologies — had widened intra- 
country income disparities. As a result there was a 
turn to an incrementalist approach which concen- 
trated on nutrition, health, housing, education, 
employment generation and integrated rural de- 
velopment. The seventies therefore saw an 
approach to aid which replaced the focus of 
maximising GNP per capita for the distribution 
objectives of helping rural poor. In this, economic 
growth was seen to be largely irrelevant or not the 
primary priority. The eradication of poverty, 
reduction of inequality, the need for more, more 
secure and more diversified jobs and livelihoods 
took its place. 

Later still, a third approach moved away from 
the specific problems of development and to- 
wards the world's common problems of re- 
sources, energy, the environment and world 
population. Here the emphasis was on scarcity 
and interdependence, on potential interest and 
conflicts, and hence on the need to evolve a world 
order that resolves them. It was characterised, as 
you will recall, by the North-South dialogue and 
one of its most notable products from a develop- 
ment point of view was the Brandt Report. 

Even in the best economic circumstances, the 
internationalism at the roots of the Brandt Report 
would have required the authority of the kind of 
supranationalism of which the post-war idealists 
dreamed. The reality was, instead, to be a 
propensity in the West first to be more critical of 
the value of aid itself and, second, to be even 
more concerned about where the ever more 
scarce tax dollar was spent. This last concern was 
underlined by the increasing awareness of the 
deficiencies in recipient administrative skills re- 
sulting in bad decisions, wrong decisions and 
corruption. 

Some remarkable progress has been made over 
the years. GNP per capita of developing nations as 
a group, for example, grew at an average rate of 
3.4 per cent annually between 1950 and 1975. 
This was faster than the developed nations had 
grown in any comparable period before this time. 
It is interesting to note that most of the particular 
success stories of concessionary aid have occur- 
red in agricultural programs. India (one of the 
largest recipients of agricultural aid from the 
World Bank, the International Development Asso- 
ciation and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development) illustrates the point. In the early 
1970s India was importing more than 10 million 
tons of grain each year. By the second half of the 
1970s, she had become largely self-sufficient in 
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food grains because of a combination of ‘green 
revolution’ technology, programs to improve 
marketing, agricultural credit programs for small 
farmers and irrigation programs. 

But | want to emphasise that though conces- 
sionary aid played a significant role, the Indian 
Government played the major role, both in 
implementing the programs, and by improving 
policies relating to produce prices and the dereg- 
ulation of the distribution of fertilizers. Thus the 
institutional ability and political will of the coun- 
try concerned appear to be among the most 
critical components of development success. 

There is not enough evidence for us to draw 
categorical, sanguine conclusions about the effec- 
tiveness of concessionary aid in promoting the 
conditions of self-sustained growth or other forms 
of development in every situation. A cross- 
sectional sample of developing countries today 
reinforces the impression that aid is not, in itself, 
an important determinant of development. In 
some heavily aided countries — there are plenty 
of examples — growth has been slow, while in 
some of the more rapidly growing countries — 
Hong Kong, Brazil, Malaysia and Mexico — aid 
has been fairly unimportant, and in some coun- 
tries, like China, not important at all. The elimina- 
tion of mass poverty in rural China after the 
Revolution in 1949 —- making for sweeping social 
change which remains one of the most dramatic 
transformations in human history — was achieved 
without any foreign assistance to speak of. In most 
cases we, therefore, have to concede that conces- 
sionary aid is a marginal input in the process. One 
result in some quarters is a marginal input in the 
process. One result in some quarters is con- 
ditionality, the recommendation of new, more 
interventionist development strategies. These in- 
clude the increased use of powerful leverage 
gained from setting such conditions to aid as 
economic liberation led by major policy reo- 
rientation and reform, and administrative capacity 
building through more efficient use of human and 
financial resources. 

At the same time as we can see a trend towards 
more stringent and perhaps interventionist aid 
application, we can also seek a weakening of the 
commitment to aid itself: aid fatigue. Paradoxical- 
ly, these shifts are taking place against a back- 
ground of increasing aid dependency in certain 
parts of the developing world. 

At the same time, too, the importance of aid in 
resource flows has been steadily diminishing and 
commercial or non-concessional resource flows 
have been increasing. Between 1960 and 1982 
total global ODA more than doubled; using 1982 
prices ODA rose from $16 billion to $35 billion. 
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However, in 1982, for the first time, the volume of 
aid in real terms and in terms of the GNP target 
declined. In 1970, aid amounted to about 60 per 
cent of total global financial resource flows to 
developing countries. In 1981 this proportion fell 
to roughly one third. Western donors gave nearly 
50 per cent, OPEC oil producer’s 20 per cent and 
the socialist countries 6 per cent. 


More recently we have seen a dramatic reduc- 
tion in the generosity of the oil producers, 
increasing parsimony by multilateral agencies — 
and we must expect a similar trend in western 
bilateral aid if the international recession deepens. 
The United States, for so long the biggest single 
aggregate donor, has set the trend. In the 1950s 
the U.S. was providing a little more than half of 
total global ODA; in 1985 its contribution had 
dropped to less than a third. And from an 
ODA-GNP ratio of 0.56 per cent in 1961, it had 
fallen to 0.24 per cent by 1985. 


The changing nature of international relations is 
also contributing to questioning the aid mandate. 
The Marshall Plan’s injection of millions of dollars 
into Europe between 1948 and 1951 was remark- 
ably successful in rebuilding a war-torn Europe. It 
was believed that a similar stimulus from the 
developed to the developing world would have a 
similar, startling result. But the altruism was 
tempered by ideology, the division of the world by 
Cold War, rigid bipolarity and associated 
alliances. One result was the predominance of the 
political motive for aid as a means to win friends 
or to maintain the linkages with colonial clients 
on the road to independence. 


More recently we can see that even ideology is 
fickle in the face of shifting economic sands; that 
economic downturn leads to a resurgence of 
narrow, national self-interest. International rela- 
tions are now characterised less by idealism and 
internationalism and more by the self-interested 
Hobbesian dogma of nature as ‘a war of all against 
all’. We are witnessing, for example, the begin- 
ning of something which looks dangerously like a 
trade war between the great trading nations with 
no quarter given for traditional friends; and the 
evidence is that we all suffer eventually. 


In 1980 a study on ‘Agricultural protection in 
OECD countries: its costs to less developed 
countries’ assessed the effects of agricultural 
protectionism in developed countries on the 
annual export earnings and concomitant welfare 
gains of less developed countries. It found that a 
major reduction in trade restrictions on agricultu- 
ral commodities by OECD countries would pro- 
vide substantial extra foreign exchange earnings 
to less-developed countries — earnings slightly 
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larger than current foreign aid flows to agricultural 
development. 


| offer another paradoxical thought here: that 
there is in fact in this apparently unhelpful 
situation some cause for cheer. This is no exercise 
in Orwellian doublethink. It is not an attempt to 
hide an uncomfortable problem behind camouf- 
lage. The new economic circumstances in which 
aid is struggling to hold its place have helped 
concentrate debate on a question that is crucial to 
real success in development assistance. 


Who, other than a small coterie of conscien- 
tious aid professionals, has asked what has 
become of aid provided by taxpayers? Nowadays, 
we have grown to understand that this interest in 
volume alone is far from enough. The Jackson 
Report in Australia was the culmination of a 
process of review which concentrated on this key 
question of the effectiveness of aid delivery. | can 
state unequivocally that Australia’s commitment 
to that effectiveness is undiminished by budgetary 
developments. Vocal as critics may be of the cuts 
in our aid volume, they are more than matched by 
other critics who decry Australia’s aid policies and 
insist that charity begins at home. If there were 
ever any doubt about this, it is dispelled by the 
letters to me from people all over Australia 
suggesting clearly the view that the prime duty of 
the Government is the welfare of Australians, not 
foreigners. The Australian Government firmly 
opposes this line of argument. So do most other 
Australians. But it does mean, in such a climate, 
that governments have to be more conscious than 
ever of the imperative to maximise the impact and 
effectiveness of the aid-tax dollar; and it should be 
clear from what | have said so far that | am 
referring to governments of recipient as well as 
donor countries. 


All this seems to suggest to me that we have 
moved a long way from the ‘us’ — ‘them’ 
dichotomy of the early years of the aid era towards 
a mutuality of rights, responsibilities and interests 
in the aid exercise. | suggest, moreover, that this is 
the case domestically, bilaterally and interna- 
tionally. 


There are now a number of relatively well-off, 
developing countries who could join the donor 
club and assist the less well-off. They could do so 
perhaps with greater sensitivity and success than 
those who have shared none of their experiences. 
Development assistance is not a monopoly, any 
more than poverty or need is. For example, the 
countries of Melanesia (who have a Wantok 
system Australians can only marvel at) already 
have a headstart in their sense of common 
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identity, their shared interests and their tradition of 
mutual support. Is not PNG far better equipped 
socially and culturally to assist the Solomons after 
a cyclone than Australia? Are not PNG and Fiji 
more likely to have workable solutions to the 
problems of the small island economies than we 
can provide (e.g. by examining the com- 
plementarity of their markets)? Development is 
not longer a one way process from the rich to the 
poor. By turning it around to be a process of 
exchange between richer and poorer, it will have 
come of age to reflect the richness of a range of 
experiences and the realities of the later 20th 
century. Aid for development, as a responsibility 
shared by all sovereign States, is far more likely to 
find acceptance among all our constituencies. 
And as such it may even, eventually, have more 
chance of contributing towards that international- 
ism that ultimately eluded the framers of the 
United Nations Charter and all the political 
theorists that followed them. 


Let me now turn to the Papua New Guinea- 
Australia aid relationship. No other country pro- 
vides such a large share of its foreign aid to just 
one country as Australia does to Papua New 
Guinea. By international standards, moreover, the 
flow of Australian aid to Papua New Guinea is 
very large — almost $100 per capita per year. By 
comparison, Indonesia receives about $9 per 
capita from all sources, India receives about $3 
and China receives less than $1. Australia’s aid to 
Papua New Guinea is unique also in that it is a 
package of 90 per cent untied budget support with 
the rest going to a training and technical assist- 
ance program. Australia still provides 85 per cent 
of PNG’s total aid receipts —- and 26 per cent of its 
total budget revenue. From independence in 1975 
to 1986 Australia has, at current prices, provided 
almost $4.3 billion in aid to PNG. Has this huge 
transfer and budget support in fact been a 
distorting influence on the development of PNG? 
The question could be asked because, while other 
developing countries receiving aid from a range of 
donors have developed project planning and 
management capacity, PNG, with substantial aid 
from one donor source going direct into its budget 
revenue, had little incentive to develop these 
Capacities or to seek out assistance from a wider 
field of donors. As early as 1978 a World Bank 
report indicated that PNG needed to ‘re-orient’ its 
economy away from essentially Australian stan- 
dards of investment, consumption and incomes, 
towards standards more appropriate to those PNG 
is able to afford. PNG, | suggest, is ultimately not 
well served by being buffered by Australia from 
the constraints of the world economy. 
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Unquestionably PNG has a rich natural and 
human resource base. It will, however, need to 
address with some urgency certain domestic 
constraints on the country’s development. The 
Goodman Report of last year identified the 
shortage of educated and trained people as one 
major constraint on PNG’s development and the 
absence of an official population policy as 
another. It concluded that the population of PNG 
is growing rapidly, creating demands for food, 
employment and public services which have to be 
met before a general improvement in living 
standards can be achieved. PNG’s future prosper- 
ity and growth — and the prevention of further 
erosion of the aid mandate — will depend upon 
the successful management of the challenge these 
constraints present. 


The Budget that Australia has just brought down 
demonstrates that questions of choice in the 
distribution of resources are not always easily 
resolved. The Australian Government's decision 
that Papua New Guinea could not be exempted 
from the overall reductions in the aid budget was 
taken after considerable discussion of the relative 
impact on PNG and on other recipient countries. 
In other words, aid cannot be divorced from the 
realities of donors’ economic circumstances. 


Australia will provide about $960 million as 
ODA in 1986-87, a fall of about $70 million from 
1985-86. This was in real terms a reduction of 
$140 million and it followed a reduction of $50 
million in real terms in the Aid Budget for the 
previous year. This was a most difficult decision 
for the Australian Government. It reflected 
changed economic conditions which were largely 
outside our control. It reflected Australia’s re- 
duced capacity to provide assistance because of 
the urgent need to curb real Government spend- 
ing and, in particular, to reduce pressures on 
Australia’s external account. It followed an ex- 
amination of Government outlays of unpre- 
cedented rigour. Cutbacks in Australian Govern- 
ment spending have been made not only in aid 
programs, but also in such significant domestic 
areas as transport and communications services, 
social security and health, education and defence. 
Even so, we have found $960 million for aid in 
1986-87: a clear indication of our continuing 
commitment to promote the economic and social 
progress of developing countries, particularly in 
our neighbourhood. 


| have noted that it has been said that our 


decision imposed a strain on the relationship 
between Papua New Guinea and Australia and 
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that it suggested a changing attitude by Australians 
towards providing aid in the future to Papua New 
Guinea and other neighbours. Relations between 
sovereign States are a product of history, geogra- 
phy, economics, strategic and other shared in- 
terests. For better or for worse, all these will 
forever make for robust relations between Papua 
New Guinea and Australia. Of course, there will 
be strains as we explore new political and other 
interests or directions. We have to face the fact 
that a rising generation in Papua New Guinea will 
have a different perspective on the relationship 
from that of the people who have gone before 
them. This is the case also with younger Austra- 
lians who have not had the experience of my 
generation of Papua New Guinea's evolution to 
independence and who consequently see Papua 
New Guinea as just another foreign country. This 
will call for careful management. | am confident 
that we can live and work together for as long as 
we each recognise that, at bottom, the foundation 
of so many of our shared interests is so solid. 


As for our aid policy | can only state that, while 
the ratio of Australia’s aid to GNP will fall from 
0.46 per cent in 1985-86 to 0.39 per cent in 
1986-87, as a percentage of GNP it remains above 
the average for members of the Development 
Assistance Committee of the OECD. Locking 
ahead, the Government hopes that, as Australia’s 
economic situation improves, it will be possible to 
resume providing for real growth in our aid 
budget. 


In conclusion to my observations tonight, let me 
say that Australians generally support the proposi- 
tion that we have an obligation to contribute what 
we can to the economic and wider social de- 
velopment of others. This support is expressed at 
all points along the political spectrum, even in the 
face of global aid fatigue. 


I said at the outset that my object tonight was to 
try to turn the development debate around. The 
way forward is to see development not as a one 
way process from rich to poor, but rather as an 
exchange between richer and poorer. By doing 
this | have sought to emphasise that responsibility 
for effective aid also lies with those nations which 
receive aid, and the success of development 
co-operation depends heavily upon the strength of 
the institutions, political will and political skills of 
developing countries. As a recent World Develop- 
ment Report of the World Bank argues: ‘It is 
domestic policies that hold the key to developing 
country performance.’ 
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Mr Masiman bin Sapari, a Malaysian lecturer in environmental science at the Agricultural University of Serdang has 
recreated the conditions of an average town rubbish tip in an Australian university laboratory as part of his research 
work for a PhD. He has been studying for his doctorate for nearly four years at Murdoch University, Perth, Western 
Australia, under the international development program of Australian universities and colleges. He has been 
researching methods of recycling the leachate from rubbish tips to prevent the contamination of groundwater 
supplies used by local communities. His chief aim is to intercept the leachate, which is the product of the action of 
rainwater on the different types of rubbish in tips, before it reaches the groundwater, and then use it for irrigation. A 
senior lecturer in environmental engineering at Murdoch University, Dr Goen Ho, who has been supervising Mr 
Masiman’s course of study, said the results of the research would be of great interest to Malaysia. Pictured (left to 
right) are Dr Ho and Mr Masiman checking the apparatus designed by Mr Masiman to re-create rubbish tip 
conditions. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Nuclear issues: Australian Seismological Centre 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, and Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, at the opening of the Australian Seismological Centre in Canberra, on 23 September: 


It is my pleasure — in both my ministerial capacities — to welcome you here today to the opening of 
the Australian Seismological Centre, a facility which has been established within the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources, Geology and Geophysics of the Department of Resources and Energy. 

The Centre has two inter-related responsibilities. One is to monitor earthquakes and study their 
effects. The other is to detect and identify seismic waves originating from underground nuclear 


explosions, 


| shail say something first about the latter 
function, which directly supports one of the 
Government’s key objectives in the field of 
international disarmament. Of all the threats to the 
survival of mankind on Earth, that of a nuclear war 
is the most serious. It is, therefore, vital that steps 
be taken on a global scale to halt the spread and 
development of nuclear arms, and the Govern- 
ment is committed to doing everything it can to 
achieve that end. 

As a part of that commitment the Government 
has been, and will continue to be, a tireless and 
vigorous advocate of the conclusion of a Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) at the earliest 
possible time. Such a treaty would ban all nuclear 
testing by all States in all environments for all 
time. It would contribute to international security 
by impeding both the horizontal spread of nuclear 
weapons to countries which do not presently 
possess them, and the vertical proliferation caused 
by the development of new nuclear weapons by 
the existing nuclear weapon States. Our interna- 
tional advocacy of the value of the CTBT is 
consistent, energetic and well-known. 

In particular it has been a major objective of my 
colleague Bill Hayden, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and has, of course, been pursued vigorous- 
ly by the Australian representatives at the Geneva 
Conference on Disarmament. | am only sorry that 
Mr Hayden, who is representing Australia at the 
United Nations General Assembly in New York, is 
unable to be here today to join with me in 
opening this facility, which — for reasons | will 
now explain — has a major role to play in serving 
our disarmament objectives. 

One of the crucial issues which has to be 
resolved before a CTBT can be concluded is that 
of setting up effective verification arrangements 
through which all parties can have confidence 
that the treaty is being observed and that clandes- 
tine tests are not taking place. In seeking the 
essential co-operation of both superpowers, Au- 
stralia’s position is that the most direct path to a 
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CTBT is to address and overcome the outstanding 
verification problems. This view is supported by 
the history of the long quest for a CTBT. 

The relevance of this to our presence here today 
is, of course, that most nuclear explosions are 
detonated underground and generate seismic 
waves similar to those produced by earthquakes. 
Seismological monitoring facilities are therefore 
important in the detection of nuclear explosions, 
and a major component of a CTBT verification 
system will be an adequate global seismological 
network, 

With the opening of this new Centre, Australia 
will be excellently placed to provide the essential 
input we must make to such a network. Our 
seismological stations are well situated both 
geographically and geologically to make an im- 
portant contribution. Geographically because the 
Chinese, French, Indian and the main Soviet test 
sites can be monitored from the Australian conti- 
nent, and geologically because the ancient rocks 
of the Australian continent provide extremely 
quiet locations where seismographs can be oper- 
ated at higher magnifications than those obtain- 
able at most other parts of the earth. 

The Centre is being equipped with seismologic- 
al equipment designed specifically for the moni- 
toring of nuclear explosions, and with new 
computing equipment required to process data 
recorded not only in Australia but also by stations 
in other parts of the world. 

The Centre’s detection capability will be based 
in the first instance on a number of permanent 
high magnification stations currently operating in 
Australia. Data from these stations will be teleme- 
tered to the Bureau of Mineral Resources (BMR) in 
Canberra. Initially, recordings from the joint 
BMR-U.S. Airforce array at Alice Springs and from 
the University of Queensland’s observatory at 
Charters Towers will be used. Over the next three 
years, it is planned that data from 18 other stations 
in Australia will be transmitted directly via satel- 
lite to the ASC. It is expected that underground 
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nuclear explosions larger than five kilotons will be 
detected if they are detonated closer than about 
10 000 km to Alice Springs. 


Because the data are transmitted in ‘real time’, 
that is immediately, to Canberra it is expected that 
explosions will be identified rapidly. It will also be 
possible to estimate the size or yield of the 
explosion by analysing the size of the recorded 
disturbance. We shall be able to see how the 
system works in a few minutes. 


As well as strengthening Australia’s national 
seismological capacity, an International Data 
Centre will be set up to establish links to similar 
data centres in other countries (for example 
Sweden and the U.S.) to improve the global 
monitoring of nuclear explosions. In recent years 
considerable international work has been done on 
the issue of monitoring, in particular by the Group 
of Scientific Experts (GSE) which was set up under 
the auspices of, and reports to, the Conference on 
Disarmament at Geneva. We are fortunate today 
to have with us the Chairman of the GSE, Dr Ola 
Dahiman from Sweden, who is here as one of a 
number of distinguished international participants 
in a two-day workshop on the seismic monitoring 
of underground nuclear tests which is being held 
at the Australian National University under the 
sponsorship of the Government. 


The International Data Centre will also be used 
in bilateral arrangements for the exchange of 
seismological data and of course will be used to 
fulfil any Australian obligation that might be 
incurred under a CTBT. All these facilities will be 
housed in the new Australian Seismological 
Centre. 


The second important function of the Centre is 
to monitor earthquakes and study their effects. Its 
establishment within the BMR reflects the fact 
that, since it was founded in 1946, the Bureau has 
played an active and important role in this 
dimension of Australian seismology. 


At present it operates a network of 25 perma- 
nent seismographs, throughout Australia and the 
Antarctic, to monitor earthquakes, occurring both 
in Australia and overseas. This monitoring prog- 
ram is part of BMR’s national role. The data 
obtained from the seismological observations are 
used to fulfil national and international obliga- 
tions and as a basis for seismological research. 


in the context of BMR’s research programs the 
data obtained from the network are used for three 
main purposes: 


è to provide assessments of earthquake risk in the 
Australian region; 
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è to study and carry out research on the seismic- 
ity patterns, source mechanisms, and other 
effects associated with Australian earthquakes, 
with the aim of understanding the current 
tectonic processes that are causing earthquakes 
within the Australian continent; and 


è to determine the structure of the Earth, particu- 
larly in the Australian region, as part of BMR’s 
role to develop a scientific understanding of the 
geology of the Australian continent. 


At present nearly 100 seismic events per day are 
recorded by the BMR’s network of seismographs. 
Most of these events originate from earthquakes 
occurring outside the Australian region in seismi- 
cally active countries such as Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea. Although Australia is compa- 
ratively inactive seismically, nevertheless more 
than 500 earthquakes are located each year on the 
continent. 


Most of these are minor, but several are large 
enough to cause damage and some have been 
very large, even by world standards. 


Of particular significance are the earthquakes 
that have occurred in Western Australia in the last 
20 years. These took place near Meckering in 
1968, Calingiri in 1970, and Cadoux in 1979. 
Each of these earthquakes was associated with 
surface faulting, and the largest, the Meckering 
event, produced a surface fault scarp that ex- 
tended over 35 kilometres and had a maximum 
surface displacement of about two metres. As a 
result of this earthquake the town of Meckering 
was wrecked and the damage in 1968 values 
amounted to approximately 3.5 million dollars. 


In March this year a major earthquake occurred 
about 350 km south west of Alice Springs in a 
region where no previous earthquakes had been 
reported. 


Pictures of the effects of this earthquake are on 
display in the foyer outside this room, and show 
parts of the fault that extended over the Earth’s 
surface for approximately 13 km. We are fortunate 
that this earthquake did not take place in a 
densely populated area, and the capacity to 
increase our knowledge of how such events occur 
which this centre symbolises may be of vital 
importance in the future. 


All in all, the range of functions and facilities of 
both national and international significance 
which are to be housed in the Australian Seismo- 
logical Centre make it an institution of which 
Australians can justly be proud. | believe that 
when fully operational it will be one of the world’s 
foremost seismological institutes, and | have great 
pleasure now in declaring it open. 
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Nuclear issues: global seismic monitoring 


Speech by Mr R. Walker’: at the Workshop on global seismic monitoring, in Canberra, on 24 
September: 


| would like, first of all, to welcome all our distinguished visitors to Canberra and to this workshop on 
global seismic monitoring. The workshop has been organised as part of the Government's program for 
the International Year of Peace and represents a collaborative effort between the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, the Bureau of Mineral Resources and the Peace Research Centre here at the Australian National 
University. | know that most if not all of you know one another from the Conference on Disarmament. 
We hope that this previous acquaintanceship combined with a new forum here on the other side of the 
world will be a productive combination. 


Our purpose in proposing this workshop is to discussions we may get a better understanding of 





provide another opportunity to examine the state 
of the art in the seismic monitoring of under- 
ground nuclear tests. We also hope that out of the 





t Acting Head of Executive Policy Planning, Defence 
and Nuclear Division, Department of Foreign Affairs, 


how to maximise the contribution that seismic 
facilities can make to a verification regime cap- 
able of supporting a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. 

A ban on nuclear testing has occupied a 
prominent place in the nuclear disarmament 


Canberra. debate for some thirty years. it has proved to be an 





Experts from eight countries attended a workshop on seismic monitoring of underground nuclear tests at the ANU, in 
Canberra, on 24 September. Pictured from left to right are Dr Jim Hannan (U.S.); Dr Ken Muirhead (Australia); and 
Mr Soetardjo (Indonesia). (Promotion Australia photo). 
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extremely elusive target — although we should 
not belittle the steps that have been taken — the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1963, the Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty of 1974 and the associated 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty of 1976. 


As you would all know Australia strongly 
supports the conclusion of a CTBT at the earliest 
possible time. Our approach to this goal has been 
strongly influenced by our view that effective 
means of verification lie at the heart of successful 
and lasting arms control and disarmament 
arrangements, including a CTBT. Furthermore, a 
review of the long history of the quest for a CTBT 
reveals that lack of confidence in the capacity to 
reliably verify compliance has consistently been 
an important stumbling block. 


Getting work under way that addresses the 
verification requirements of a CTBT in a direct and 
substantive manner has been a particular focus of 
Australian efforts over the past several years, both 
at the United Nations General Assembly and in 
the Conference on Disarmament (CD). In addition 
we have taken certain steps recently to improve 
our own Capacity to monitor underground nuclear 
tests. A number of you were, | know, present 
yesterday when the Minister of Resources and 
Energy declared open the new Australian Seismo- 
logical Centre, and you will, | am sure, be further 
briefed about that during the Workshop. 


Monitoring of nuclear tests is important in its 
own right. In the same spirit Australia has prop- 
osed in the United Nations a requirement for all 
nuclear test explosions to be registered and 
information about them to be made public. 
Monitoring is also important to confirm com- 
pliance with the existing agreed limitations on 
nuclear testing. Moreover it has been recognised 
for many years that seismic facilities and, in 
particular, a global seismic monitoring network 
would lie at the heart of the verification regime 
needed to support a CTBT. The scale and nature of 
such a network has been the subject of detailed 
study in a number of forums and in the academic 
literature. The CD’s Group of Seismic Experts has 
been in the vanguard of this effort both in 
conceptual and practical terms and, at this point, 
has a very full agenda indeed for the years ahead 
as a result of proposals made by members of the 
CD and, particularly, the Soviet proposal for a 
major technical test for the international exchange 
of Level II data which coincide with proposals 
which other countries have been making. | would 
also mention here Australia’s proposal that a 
global network be established forthwith and 
subsequently developed and refined. 
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| would like to stress that this Workshop is not 
concerned with the politics of a CTBT. Similarly, 
we are not here to debate the relative merits of 
alternative approaches to establishing a verifica- 
tion regime capable of supporting a CTBT. 


The workshop is concerned with the technical 
dimensions of monitoring underground nuclear 
tests. We believe this to be a common factor and 
important not only to the objective of a CTBT but 
to any further interim limitations on nuclear 
testing that the States concerned may agree upon. 
For these reasons we do not intend that this 
workshop produce an agreed statement of any 
kind. We intend to exploit your technical exper- 
tise — nothing more but certainly nothing less. 


We have a very full program over the next two 
days, looking into the sensitivity and discrimina- 
tion of seismic monitoring and the modalities of 
the international exchange of seismic data. We 
hope and fully expect to develop our understand- 
ing of what will be involved in establishing a 
functioning global network. 


Once again, | would like to welcome you to 
Australia and to express our pleasure that you 
have been able to attend this workshop. 
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AUSTRALIA-INDONESIA RELATIONS 


Speech by Mr J.S. Holloway'- to the symposium ‘Indonesia-Australia relations: issues and 
management’, held at Sydney University, on 7 August: 


Opinions on Australia’s relations with Indonesia seem to be as numerous as those who have given it 
thought. The following are my personal views. As only one of the many people who provide advice to 
the Foreign Minister, the following should not be taken as an indication of Government policy. 


Over 12 months ago | spoke to the inaugural 
convention of the Indonesian Cultural and Educa- 
tion Institute at Latrobe University on the topic of 
managing the Australia-indonesia relationship. At 
that time | said | was concerned that the disparity 
between our political and institutional 
frameworks actually appeared to be widening 
against a backdrop of diminishing common 
ground in terms of our respective political values 
and culture. These widening differences in out- 
look, | argued, contributed to an undesirable state 
of fluctuating strain in the relationship. Such 
periods of strain seemed to be exacerbated by 
Indonesian official thinking that the onus of 
managing the bilateral relationship fell squarely 
on the shoulders of Australia. | drew attention to 
the point that a failure to address successfully the 
central issue of enhancing mutual knowledge 
would ensure that we would continue to suffer 
from a series of problems that stem from our 
inability to comprehend and accept differences. 

Events affecting the relationship since the con- 
ference would seem to bear out the essential 
elements of my argument at Latrobe. The rela- 
tionship had attained something of a ‘high’ 
following the visit to Australia by Indonesian 
Prime Minister Mochtar in December 1985. Dr 
Mochtar’s visit even raised the possibility of a visit 
to Australia by President Soeharto, his first since 
1975. Further productive visits to Indonesia by Mr 
Hayden in February-March 1986 and by Mr 
Beazley in March 1986 consolidated the progress 
made in the relationship following Mr Hawke’s 22 
August 1985 statement in Parliament reaffirming 
Australia’s recognition of Indonesian sovereignty 
over East Timor. 

This ‘high’ dissipated abruptly after the publica- 
tion of an article on 10 April 1986 in the Sydney 
Morning Herald claiming to describe the business 
dealings of President Soeharto, his family and 
associates, and making comparisons with former 





1. Mr |S. Holloway is Assistant Secretary, South East 
Asia Branch, Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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President Marcos. The initial Indonesian reaction 
to the article was hostile. In an evident military- 
style decision, the Indonesians fired several shots 
across Australia’s bows which were designed to 
have maximum impact on the Australian Govern- 
ment and people as a whole. The most damaging 
of these shots was the cancellation of visa-free 
entry for Australian tourists to Indonesia on 22 
April which the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
described as ‘capricious’. Another shot with possi- 
ble long-term ramifications was the placing of a 
ban on Australian journalists wanting to enter 
Indonesia. Caught up in this ban were two 
Australian news media representatives accom- 
panying President Reagan on his visit to Bali who 
were refused entry in a apparent attempt to teach 
the Australian media a lesson. Visas for resident 
Australian journalists in Indonesia have not been 
extended and the last Australian journalist in 
Jakarta, Michael Byrnes of the Financial Review, is 
due to depart Indonesia in November. 

Both Mr Hawke and Mr Hayden responded 
calmly and confidently in their public statements, 
maintaining that there was a need to continue to 
work for constructive relations with Indonesia, 
while seeking to protect and advance Australian 
interests. Foreign Minister Mochtar’s reaction to 
the furore caused by the Sydney Morning Herald 
article was also moderate. In public statements he 
stressed the necessity of sustaining a good rela- 
tionship with Australia despite inevitable periods 
of strain. However, not long after Dr Mochtar’s 
cautiously positive remarks, a series of articles 
appeared in the armed forces daily newspaper, 
Angkatan Bersenjata, which presented aspects of 
Australian society, government and institutions in 
an unfavourable and clearly distorted light. It is 
clear that the antagonistic viewpoint expressed in 
the Angkatan Bersenjata articles reflecting the 
thinking of some elements within the military, but 
the fact of their publication in the lead-up to the 
1987 general election suggest that they may also 
have had some domestic political utility. 

Exchanges at ministerial level since 10 April, 
have been conducted in an encouraging and 
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business-like atmosphere. The visit by the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Hurford, to 
Indonesia in May, the first since the Sydney 
Morning Herald article, was approached con- 
structively on both sides. Discussions covered a 
number of areas of mutual interest, including 
Indo-Chinese boat people, the unauthorised entry 
of irian Jayans into Australia and family reunion 
arrangements for East Timorese living in Australia. 
The visit proved the willingness on both sides to 
engage in business-like and pragmatic dialogue 
on matters of common concern. A meeting 
between Mr Hayden and Dr Mochtar in Manila in 
June during the Post Ministerial Conference of 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers and their counterparts 
from dialogue countries, reinforced the positive 
tone of Mr Hurford’s visit. Discussions focussed 
mainly on bilateral issues with both sides express- 
ing a preparedness to work to overcome problems 
in the relationship that occurred from time to time. 


The reaction on both sides to the contretemps 
over the Sydney Morning Herald article under- 
lines the need for greater pragmatism and reduced 
expectations in approaching the relationship. In 
suggesting pragmatism as the lodestone for effec- 
tive management of the relationship, | would 
argue that we need to be fully aware of some 
fundamental constraints that complicate the easy 
attainment of a bilateral relationship of mutual 
respect and mutual confidence. Let me return to a 
point | made at the outset, specifically the lack of 
mutual understanding between Australia and In- 
donesia. The Angkatan Bersenjata articles reflect a 
set of perceptions and understandings about 
Australia which have taken shape over a consider- 
able period of time, particularly since the appear- 
ance of often harsh criticism of Indonesian poli- 
cies in East Timor from within certain elements of 


the Australian community. These perceptions, as _ 


expressed, bear little relation to the way we see 
ourselves, or the way some others see us. But 
these ideas seem to be very difficult to dislodge 
and we might have to live with them, at least as 
long as the present generation of Indonesian 
leaders remain in power and possibly also their 
immediate successors. | certainly do not intend to 
suggest, however, that efforts should not continue 
to be made to promote greater awareness of the 
many and varied differences that characterise our 
two societies. But the existence of established 
habits of thought within the decision-making elite 
of a particular country about what makes the 
society of the other country tick is a factor that 
needs to be taken into consideration in managing 
the relationship. 


Of course exaggerated perceptions are not to be 
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found solely on the side of Indonesia. The debate 
to date within Australia over the Dibb Report has 
focussed attention on the alleged threat posed to 
Australia by Indonesia. The fear of an aggressively 
hostile Indonesia appears to be a widely shared, if 
usually tacit, feature of the Australian outlook. 
Although it can be shown to have little basis in 
fact, events in Irian Jaya and East Timor notwith- 
standing, this widespread suspicion of Indonesia’s 
external designs towards Australia and in the 
region generally cannot be dismissed lightly when 
considering our foreign policy options in respect 
of Indonesia. 


Australian writer Blanche D‘Alpuget has recent- 
ly claimed that the divergence between Australia’s 
rationalising ‘thinking’ culture and the group 
solidarity ‘feeling’ culture of Indonesia will con- 
tinue to create problems between our two coun- 
tries despite endeavours to improve the level of 
mutual awareness. The recent ‘shake out’ in the 
relationship has, in my view, effectively buried the 
somewhat romantic notion of Australia having a 
‘special relationship’ with Indonesia, held in the 
past by some politicians, academics, journalists 
and bureaucrats. This notion possibly stems from 
an Australian tendency to deal with other coun- 
tries on the basis of ‘mateship’. Treat your ‘mate’ 
in a certain way and he will ‘stick with you 
through thick and thin’ despite various vicissi- 
tudes. Paradoxically, this national trait of sen- 
timentalising relations with other countries exists 
alongside the non-sentimental, rationalising side 
of our makeup. It is not shared, however, by the 
Indonesians who have traditionally taken a far 
more calculating view of relations with their 
neighbours. We perhaps should have listened 
more carefully to the oft-expressed Indonesian 
view that ‘good fences make good neighbours’ 
and not have spent so much time trying to pull 
palings off the fence in random fashion in order to 
‘get to know each other better’. 


A more pragmatic, business-like approach to 
conducting relations with Indonesia demands a 
cool, level-headed assessment of Australian in- 
terests. In saying this, | do not advocate drawing 
up a crude balance sheet to prove the relative 
importance of one country to the other. Many of 
the important elements of the Australia-Indonesia 
relationship do not lend themselves to cost-benefit 
analysis, especially in the non-government 
sphere, and | reject the adequacy of any argument 
designed to show that Australia is more important 
to Indonesia or vice versa. 


At the same time, a closer look at some facts 
about the relationship will help to place it in 
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perspective. By way of illustration, recent figures 
on the economic relationship indicate that the 
total value of bilateral trade amounted to $790 
million in 1984-85 which represented slightly 
more than 1 per cent of Indonesia's total overseas 
trade and slightly more than 1 per cent of 
Australia’s global trade. Neither country domin- 
ates a particular sector of the other’s economy and 
the trade balance appears to be slightly in 
Australia’s favour. With invisibles and investment 
counted, however, the balance greatly favours 
Indonesia. The value of Australian tourism to 
Indonesia for example, is around $100 million per 
year. 


Of the more than one hundred Australian 
corporate affiliations in Indonesia, approximately 
20 are in the manufacturing sector and the 
remainder are in service industries such as build- 
ing, insurance and consultancy. In 1984-85 con- 
tracts won by Australian companies for consultan- 
cy services in Indonesia were valued at $34 
million out of a worldwide total of $142 million 
awarded to Australian consultants. In gold ex- 
ploration, nine contracts of work, involving Au- 
stralian corporate interests, were formally 
approved in February 1985 and a further 30 
contracts, most of which are likely to involve 
Australian companies, are expected to be signed 
in the near future. 


How does the volume of Australia’s trade with 
Indonesia compare with other countries in our 
region? Although exhaustive figures are difficult to 
procure, an examination of available trade statis- 
tics yields a clear enough indication of the trends. 
In 1984-85 Indonesia ranked 20th among pur- 
chasers of Australian exports and 17th as a source 
of imports to Australia. The $790 million worth of 
trade with Indonesia is well behind the $14.8 
billion of trade we have with our biggest trading 
partner, Japan, $1.7 billion for Singapore, $1.6 
billion for South Korea and $1.4 billion with 
China. 


In terms of direct Australian investment (not 
including investments financed offshore by Au- 
stralian Companies for which accurate figures are 
difficult to obtain), Indonesia ranks as the eighth 
largest recipient of direct Australian investment at 
$70 million. This is considerably less than our 
investment in some regional countries, e.g. Singa- 
pore, with $235 million of Australian investment. 
There is little current Australian investment in 
North Asia, although this is changing rapidly in 
the case of China. To round off the picture, let me 
quote some figures for investment in Australia by 
our regional neighbours. Against Indonesia’s $13 
million of direct investment in 1984-85 is the $7.3 
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billion of investment from Japan and $5.9 billion 
from Singapore. 


Thus there is some worthwhile substance in 
Australia’s commercial relationship with Indone- 
sia, but it must be recognised that the contribution 
it makes to our overall regional trade and invest- 
ment picture is quite small. This is so despite the 
existence since 1972 of an active Australia- 
Indonesia Business Consultative Committee and 
probably reflects other factors such as a competi- 
tive factor in trade. 


In other areas, the lack of scale in the rela- 
tionship is also evident. For example, in 1985, 
total Australian bilateral aid to Indonesia 
amounted to $62.9 million. In Indonesia, Austra- 
lia has its largest bilateral project aid program, 
which amounted to $40.4 million in 1985. This 
has traditionally taken the form of grant aid which, 
although small in comparison with Indonesia’s 
total foreign aid receipt, is of considerable benefit 
to the Indonesians as a source of finance not 
requiring debt service. At the same time, it would 
be a mistake to regard the aid program as some 
form of anchor in the relationship or see it as an 
instrument of leverage for maximising Australian 
interests. By contrast with the Intergovernmental 
Group on Indonesia (IGG, which holds 48 per 
cent of Indonesia’s public debt, the influence of 
Australia’s bilateral assistance on Indonesian 
decision-makers is minimal. 


In terms of the bilateral defence relationship, 
including co-operative project activities, Australia 
contributed $8.33 million in 1984-85, behind the 
$19.10 million allocated to defence co-operation 
with Papua New Guinea but ahead of the $5.9 
million for Malaysia, $5.11 million for Thailand, 
$1.5 million for Singapore and $1.29 million for 
the Philippines. However, the proportion of Au- 
stralian assistance to total Indonesian expenditure 
on defence (approximately $2.87 billion in 1984- 
85) is obviously small in comparison. 


The point should be made though, that compa- 
rative statistics such as these belie the various 
advantages enjoyed by Australia and Indonesia 
through co-operation in the fields of trade, aid, 
defence and cultural relations. Australia’s provi- 
sion of bilateral development assistance, for ex- 
ample while furthering Indonesia’s development 
plans, also has such benefits for us as making 
possible contracts to Australian companies to 
implement aid projects and improving economic 
development in regions of particular significance 
to Australia, for instance, in Eastern Indonesia. For 
its part, defence co-operation is based on a 
common strategic interest in the security and 
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stability of our region, although it needs to be 
asked whether any threat to Australia is likely to 
come from the north which could justify an 
assessment of Indonesia as a protective barrier to 
our northern approaches. 


i do not intend to present an exhaustive 
exposition of the many and varied areas of 
co-operation between our two countries and the 
advantages enjoyed by either or both sides from 
each of them. There is a range of interests where 
there is scope for mutual co-operation and this 
should continue to expand, for example in the 
search for solutions to regional problems such as 
Cambodia, disarmament, nuclear free zones and 
the GATT. The point | want to make is that an 
objective analysis of our mutual interests suggests 
that the foundations for trade, aid, defence or 
cultural ‘bridges’ between Australia and Indonesia 
do not yet exist in any very substantial form and 
are not likely to be established in the foreseeable 
future, 


Ministers of both Governments have shown a 
lead in progressing towards a more business-like 
approach to the relationship, without any distor- 
tions arising from sentimentality, In the lead-up to 
the recent ALP National Conference in Hobart it 
was publicly anticipated that an attempt would be 
made to toughen the party platform on Indonesia. 
Mr Hayden’s argument at the conference, that the 
revocation of Australia’s recognition of the incor- 
poration of East Timor into Indonesia, as reaf- 
firmed by Mr Hawke on 22 August 1985, would 
be regarded as an act of hostility and confronta- 
tion towards Indonesia and would be a very 
serious act in terms of international relations, 
appears to have carried the day. The resolution 
was in fact amended, but only to incorporate a 


call for increased access to East Timor by interna- 
tional humanitarian organisations. 

In this way the platform on Indonesia and East 
Timor adopted at the ALP’s 1984 conference was 
convincingly reaffirmed. This point has not been 
lost on the Indonesians. In comments to the press 
on 11 July 1986, Dr Mochtar noted the positive, 
non-combative tone of the conference. The In- 
donesian Foreign Minister welcomed the ALP 
resolution on East Timor and said that the recogni- 
tion of Indonesian incorporation of East Timor by 
the ALP would be very conducive to the restora- 
tion of good relations between Australia and 
Indonesia. Both of these developments should set 
the tone for a good business-like relationship in 
the future. 

Let me conclude by reiterating the point that 
bilateral tensions, borne of a lack of mutual 
understanding, will inevitably continue to beset us 
and make the management of the relationship an 
inherently difficult undertaking. Past efforts to 
romanticise the relationship and attempts to erect 
ambitious but insubstantial bridges between our 
two countries have not only not succeeded, but 
may have been counter-productive. What is 
required is a pragmatic exploration of areas of 
mutual economic and political activity which will 
permit business-like co-operation where our in- 
terests converge. Current discussions between 
Australian and Indonesian officials on possible 
joint development of the hydrocarbon resources 
of the seabed in the Timor Sea is one such area. In 
areas where our interests do not converge and 
irritation could occur, governments and responsi- 
ble bodies on both sides should take action to 
ensure any possible damage is limited. A good 
neighbour policy requires maturity and cool 
heads on both sides of the fence. 


The Edward Shann Memorial Lecture at the University of Western Australia, in Perth, on 8 September, 
by Professor Arndt*: 


it is indeed a pleasure to be in Perth, following in the footsteps of so many friends and colleagues in 
honouring the memory of Edward Shann. 

Shann was Professor of Economics in this University from 1913 until 1935. His latter and most 
productive years, during which through his writings and as economic adviser to the Bank of New South 
Wales he played an influential role, were a bad time for the Australian economy — falling commodity 
prices, rising foreign debt, severe balance of payments difficulties, high unemployment. Shann used his 
influence to warn against the temptation to deal with these problems by inward-looking policies of 
protectionism and by excessive resort to government regulation of markets which distorts price signals 
and stifles enterprise. 
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Much of what he had to say is relevant today. 
John Stone mined this rich vein so thoroughly two 
years ago that | must content myself with a few 
further examples. How topical is Shann’s warning 
that Australia’s exports had to compete in the 
world market and that ‘in this world market — 
protected costs for apparel, machinery, fencing 
materials and stores were no advantage, to put it 
mildly’': and that ‘in the politics of a protectionist 
country there is no ease ... the manufacturer or 
other candidate for advantage .. . makes straight 
for Parliament House’ .?- Cartels and government 
marketing boards, he said, were not the answer to 
depressed world commodity prices; ‘a govern- 
ment or board of control that seeks to fake the 
world’s prices does so at the peril of the citizens 
and producers whom the faked prices mislead’ ;*- 
‘world recovery must in the main be the result of a 
concurrent increase of demand in the principal 
industrial countries’.* On foreign borrowing: ‘The 
purchasing power of our home market is at 
present abnormal in that it is bolstered by the 
spending of over thirty millions of loan money 
every year’.®- As for centralised regulation of the 
labour market, ‘so far from being a barbarous rule, 
as Mr Justice Higgins once called it, the higgling of 
the market is a sanction of economic wisdom 
more prompt, delicate and potent in its operation 
than any rewards or penalties that are within the 
slow reach of an over-burdened judge or 
commission.’®: 

Today, | want to use the occasion to deal with 
an issue which, looking ahead into the twenty-first 
century, may be hardly less important to our 
children and grandchildren, our relations with our 
largest neighbour, Indonesia. It is not a subject on 
which Shann, or any of his generation of Austra- 
lians, had much to say. The few references to the 
‘Dutch islands’”: | have been able to find in his 
writings are in the context of rubber or tin 
restriction schemes. But Shann was broad-minded 
and clear-sighted enough to see Australia’s future 
bound up with that of Asia. Not many of his 
contemporaries would have described an econo- 
mic history of Australia as largely an account of 
‘the private activities by which British settlers have 
transformed a prison-yard ... into a productive 


1. E.O.G. Shann, Bond or Free: Occasional Economic 
Essays, Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1930, p. 5. 

2. £.0.G. Shann, An Economic History of Australia, 
Cambridge University Press, 1936, p. 409. 

3. Ibid., p. 447. 

4. £.0.G. Shann, ‘The World Economic Conference’, 
Economic Record, December 1933, p. 166. 

5. Shann, Bond or Free, p. 9. 

6. Ibid., p. 36. 

7. Ibid., p. 19. 
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annex of Europe and Asia’.® It pleased me to 
discover that Shann, as a graduate student at the 
London School of Economics in 1908, applied for, 
was offered but declined a Chair of History and 
Political Science in the Imperial University of 
Peking.?) Think how different his career and his 
influence on Australian public life might have 
been had he accepted the offer! 


A troubled relationship 


Forty years ago, the Chifley Government's 
support for the Indonesian struggle for independ- 
ence gave Australia’s relations with the young 
republic the best possible start. This carried over 
even into the years of Sukarno’s confrontation of 
Malaysia when Australian and Indonesian troops 





8. Shann, Economic History of Australia, p. 1. 
9. The West Australian, 24 May 1935. 
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faced each other on the Sarawak border in the 
early 1960s.1® 

Since then the memories of the early honey- 
moon have faded. Relations have been intermit- 
tently soured, not at the intergovernmental level 
where both sides have striven to maintain rapport, 
but by sustained hostility towards Indonesia by 
sections of the Australian public and media and 
by often heavy-handed Indonesian reaction. The 
furore earlier this year when an article in the 
Sydney Morning Herald provoked an Indonesian 
ban on Australian journalists and temporary can- 
cellation of tourist visas was merely the latest and 
nastiest incident.""- A measure of calm has been 
restored, and | certainly do not want to disturb it 
by raking over the past. My purpose in this lecture 
is to give reasons for thinking that good, close 
relations between Australia and Indonesia are in 
both countries’ national interest, and to discuss 
what can be done to foster such relations. But | 
need to say a little about the difficulties in the 
way. 

it would be hard to find a more disparate pair of 
neighbours than Australia and Indonesia. Austra- 
lia, as Ambassador Woolcott has put it, ‘is a 
relatively rich, mainly Christian, sparsely popu- 
lated community of European origin. Indonesia is 
an Asian, mainly Moslem country, with a very 
large population and relatively low standard of 
living’.'*- Cultural differences affect the way Au- 
stralians and Indonesians see each other, often 
through a glass darkly. Australians tend to be 
brash, eager to call a spade a spade. Indonesians, 
like most Asians, prefer to leave contentious 
things unsaid. Australians believe good govern- 
ment is most likely to emerge from the crucible of 
unfettered public discussion and controversy. 
Indonesians, like most Asians, tend to trust, and 
demand respect for, authority. 

There are also, besides these broad cultural 
differences specific historical and geographical 
reasons for mutual ignorance and for attitudes 
ranging from indifference on the Indonesian side 
to a mixture of goodwill and hostility among 
Australians. As parts of different colonial empires, 
each colony’s ties were for long predominantly 
with its European metropolitan country. Even as 
these ties have dissolved, both countries’ interna- 
tional concerns, economic, political, strategic, 


10. Cf. f.A.C. Mackie, ‘Australian-Indonesian Relations’, 


Current Affairs Bulletin, Sydney. 

1 CE H.W. Arndt, ‘The Jenkins Affairs’, Quadrant, June 
1986. 

12. R. Woolcott, ‘Australia, Indonesia and Papua New 
Guinea’, address to Australian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Melbourne, 15 March 1986. 
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have been with countries to the north, the two 
superpowers, the EEC, China, Japan and southeast 
Asian neighbours. Australians looking north at 
once encounter Indonesia; Indonesians looking 
north turn their backs on Australia. Australians, 
when they think about national defence, see 
possible threats coming, if not from, at least 
through Indonesia. For Indonesians, as Adam 
Malik is reported to have said, ‘Australia is an 
appendix in the abdominal cavity of Southeast 
Asia. You only know it’s there when it hurts. 3 
Economically, Australia and Indonesia are not 
obviously complementary, as each is with Japan. 
Proximity, therefore, has not yet generated much 
trade; and proximity is relative: the distance 
between Sydney and Jakarta is the same as that 
between Moscow and Lisbon. 

All this, you may say, accounts for mutual 
ignorance and Indonesian indifference, but why 
the Australian hostility? Let me stress that there has 
always been and remains, much goodwill towards 
Indonesia and Indonesian people among all sec- 
tions of the community. But it cannot be denied 
that, at any rate since 1966, there has been 
virulent hostility among a vocal minority, and 
over the Timor tragedy this found an echo in 
varying degree among wider sections of opinion 
and virtually all the media. 

There are, of course, in Australia as in other 
British countries (and less obviously in western 
and eastern Europe) vestiges of the sense of 
superiority over non-white ‘lesser breeds’ which, 
to the shame and embarrassment of most of us 
now, was almost universal in the heyday of 
western imperialism. It is still easy to arouse, 
among dinkum Aussies, latent race prejudice 
which makes not a few of them easy targets for 
hostile propaganda against Asians, however moti- 
vated. 

But the problem has also had a specific political 
or ideological source. It was natural that those 
among Australian intellectuals and others with 
broadly left-wing leanings who had been most 
sympathetic to the Sukarno regime were from the 
outset hostile to the right-wing Soeharto regime 
which had so ruthlessly crushed the Indonesian 
communist party. They received powerful rein- 
forcement when the Indonesian occupation and 
incorporation of the former Portuguese colony of 
East Timor in 1975-6 filled the void left, for 
thousands of young radical idealists, by the 
ending of the Vietnam War. They turned on 
Indonesia with a fury of which there had been no 
trace when some years earlier Nehru ordered the 





13. Quoted Peter Hastings, Sydney Morning Herald, 19 
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Indian army to occupy and incorporate the 
Portuguese colony of Goa.’ Since their view- 
point was strongly represented among the Austra- 
lian media, it was no less natural that, particularly 
after the deaths of five Australian journalists 
during the Timor fighting, the Australian public for 
some years received a highly slanted picture of 
events in Timor and of Indonesia generally. What 
Gough Whitlam called the Australian journalists’ 
‘vendetta against Indonesia’ has now subsided, 
but this year’s Jenkins affair demonstrates that a 
need for fence-mending and bridge-building re- 
mains. 


Consequences of neighbourhood 


Last May, Mr Hawke said he thought that there 
had perhaps been a tendency in the past to 
overstate the importance of Australia’s rela- 
tionship to Indonesia; maybe so. Indonesia is 
obviously not as important to us strategically and 
politically as the U.S., culturally as the UK, or 
economically as both of these and Japan. But it 
seems to me merely short-sighted not to realise 
that what happens in the largest country in our 
neighbourhood —- a country with a population 
soon to surpass 200 millions, lying across our 
lines of communication with Asia, Africa and 
Europe — will be of very considerable importance 
to us for all time to come. | entirely agree with 
Paul Kelly’s judgment that ‘the nature of the 
regime in Jakarta is absolutely fundamental to 
Australia’s defence and security concerns’ and 
that, for this reason, the failure of the communist- 
backed coup on 30 September 1965 was ‘a 
landmark in our history’. ‘If it had succeeded it 
would have made our immediate environment a 
centre of great power rivalry’ and ‘our internal 
politics would have been dramatically different 
with a hostile power on our doorstep’.'5- 

| also agree with Tom Critchley, former Ambas- 
sador in Jakarta, that ‘we are fortunate to have a 
stable and united nation along our northern 
border’ .'® In marked contrast to its predecessor, 
the Soeharto regime has for the past twenty years 
given priority to domestic economic development 
over foreign adventurism and has pursued a 
foreign policy which has by and large been 
sympathetic to the West and has emphasised 
regional co-operation and stability. No doubt, it is 


14, Cf. H.W. Arndt, ‘Timor: Principle or Expediency’, 
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an authoritarian regime but, as Chris Manning has 
rightly pointed out, Indonesia has an Indonesian- 
language press which ‘compared with several 
other ASEAN countries’ (not to mention totalita- 
rian countries) ‘is for the most part relatively free 
and highly professional’.'”- It is also worth remind- 
ing ourselves that, given Indonesia’s influential 
role in ASEAN, we cannot separate our relations 
with Indonesia from those with ASEAN as a 
whole. 

it is difficult to make as strong a case for the 
view that Australia is important to Indonesia. But 
just as Indonesia welcomed Australian goodwill in 
1949, so times may come again when it wil! be 
helpful to Indonesia to have a friendly rather than 
a hostile Australia by its side, and Australia is not 
insignificant as a middle power whose support 
can sometimes count in regional or wider di- 
plomacy and as an actual and potential source of 
aid and technical assistance. 

This brings me to another aspect of our relations 
with Indonesia which arises from our position as 
neighbours. Australia is a rich country — still. 
Indonesia, despite its remarkable economic prog- 
ress in the past twenty years, the joint product of 
good management by an able leadership guided 
by an outstanding team of technocrats and the 
good luck of the green revolution and the oil 
bonanza, is still a poor country." Most Austra- 
lians cannot conceive what life is like for the 
hundred million people who live in Java, an island 
little more than half the size of Victoria, the 
majority either landless or owning holdings aver- 
aging one-third of a hectare. And it. requires an 
effort of the imagination which few Australians 
bother to make to appreciate the problems of 
trying to make up in a few decades for centuries of 
colonial neglect in industrial, educational, tech- 
nological and regional development.'*- 

If neighbourhood implies any moral obligation, 
the case on humanitarian grounds for Australia 
concentrating much of its aid effort on Indonesia 
seems to be overwhelming. There are legitimate 
doubts about the value of the contribution which 


17. C. Manning, Letter, Australian Financial Review, 23 
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aid by a small donor country can make to a large 
country’s economic development, and there are 
foreign policy considerations for scattering our aid 
more widely. But | would argue that, if alleviation 
of mass poverty in our part of the world is the 
criterion, Indonesia has a moral claim far exceed- 
ing that of any other developing country. 

What can be done to pave the way for more 
neighbourly relations between our two countries, 
not this year or next, but over the rest of this 
century and beyond? My suggestions —- and let 
me emphasise that few if any are new but rather 
drawn from the collective wisdom of others who 
have thought about the problem in recent years — 
are mainly addressed to Australia, partly because | 
am speaking to an Australian audience but also 
because, for the reasons | have given, the ball is 
largely in Australia’s court. 

| will not concern myself with official relations 
between the two Governments which have gener- 
ally been sensibly managed on both sides. Indeed, 
Australian governments and diplomats have every 
reason to be proud of the steady course of 
diplomatic relations with Indonesia through forty 
often tempestuous years. The problems have 
arisen chiefly from public attitudes, of indifference 
in Indonesia and widespread animosity in Austra- 
lia, in both cases at least in part due to mutual 
ignorance, reinforced by incomprehension and 
intolerance of cultural differences. 

Public attitudes cannot be changed overnight. 
But ignorance and misconceptions are not 
irremediable, and if better understanding prom- 
ises bread-and-butter (or should | say rice-and- 
sambal?) benefits, so much the better. That is why 
| shall focus on two pathways to improvement: 
better information and contacts, on the one hand, 
and closer economic relations, not least between 
Indonesia and Western Australia, on the other. 


Information and contacts 


The main obstacle to information about Indone- 
sia in Australia has been the running battle 
between the Australian media and the Indonesian 
authorities. It is not a new problem. Twenty years 
ago, Professor Feith quoted the author of what was 
then the only Indonesian book on Australia, 
published in 1954, as saying: ‘Their press loves to 
twist everything it prints on Indonesia. Don’t 
expect the Australian press to publish anything 
good about Indonesia.’?° 

it would be an exaggeration to say that the 


Australian press, and radio and TV, have in recent 
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years never published anything good about In- 
donesia. But the preponderance of reporting has 
been critical. Australian journalists, with the ABC 
well to the fore, have been only too eager to 
pillory the inequities of the Soeharto regime, 
putting out variously coloured stories about irian 
Jaya, East Timor, inefficiency, social injustice, 
corruption and repression. The Indonesian author- 
ities have reacted by increasingly restricting ac- 
cess to Indonesia by Australian correspondents. It 
has been a vicious circle. 


On the Australian side, part of the problem has 
been the Timor legacy. Part of it has been 
sensationalism — anything for a good salacious 
story. No small a part has been ideological 
antipathy to the Soeharto regime, as to other 
right-wing authoritarian regimes in the region. On 
the Indonesian side, the official view has tended 
to be that willingness to permit hostile Australian 
media reporting on Indonesia, especially by the 
national broadcasting system which through 
Radio Australia can present its exposures of 
inequities in Indonesian to listeners in a large part 
of the Indonesian archipelago, is inconsistent with 
the friendly attitude towards Indonesia which 
Australian governments profess. 


it is difficult to believe that a measure of mutual 
forbearance and accommodation could not large- 
ly remove the problem, to the great benefit of both 
countries. Australian journalists might concede 
that ‘publish and be dammed’ is not a categorical 
imperative. In domestic affairs, reputable journal- 
ists do not in fact follow this precept unrestrained- 
ly. Not only are they restrained by the law of libel, 
but they continuously exercise judgment and 
discretion. In wartime the national interest is 
recognised as overriding the exigencies of press 
freedom, and even in peacetime some limits are 
accepted in defence-sensitive areas; some delica- 
cy to avoid giving offence to public sentiment, for 
example about the Royal family, is invariably 
shown by all but the gutter press. It is, therefore, 
by no means obvious that journalists have a right, 
let alone a duty, to disregard the national interest 
when they write about foreign affairs. 


The Indonesian authorities, for their part, might 
be persuaded that they can afford to ignore some 
of the more scurrilous stories that may appear 
from time to time in Australia, and that the cause 
of good and balanced reporting in Australia about 
Indonesia is most likely to be furthered by 
assisting Australian correspondents to report fully 
and effectively from inside Indonesia. There may 
also be more that Indonesia could do to provide 
information to the Australian media, and to raise 
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the quality of Indonesian reporting about Austra- 
lia, for example, through the re-opening of an 
Antara office in Canberra. 

What Australians hear about Indonesia through 
their media is so extremely important because 
scope for a better understanding through personal 
contacts is very limited. | do not know one among 
the scores of friends, students and colleagues who 
have worked in Indonesia who has not liked 
Indonesian people and found delight in their 
country and culture. But what are scores among 
15 million Australians? Thousands go as tourists to 
Bali every year, but to most of them Bali is little 
more than a cheaper Gold Coast. Most of them 
have little wish to learn on their holidays, and they 
are hardly the ideal ambassadors for Australia. No 
country has much reason to be proud of the 
collective image its tourists present abroad, and 
we must not be surprised if, as Peter Robinson has 
unkindly put it, ‘Ockers in their shorts and thongs, 
whores on arm, beer in hand, do not generate any 
particular feeling of togetherness with the people 
of Asia’.2!- In any case, tourism between Australia 
and Indonesia is as yet most entirely a one-way 
traffic. 

By far the most promising road to better mutual 
understanding in the longer run, apart perhaps 
from business contacts to which I shall turn in a 
moment, is through students at every level and in 
both directions. 

There is probably no more effective way in 
which Australia can help Indonesia's national 
development than through education aid. Indone- 
sia has made enormous strides in the 40 years 
since independence in building up a national 
education structure almost from scratch. The 
system now runs from almost one hundred per 
cent primary school enrolment to a network of 
over 40 State universities, including at least one in 
each province. But the need for improvement in 
quality in almost every area is still glaring. 
Shortage of skills, particularly in science and 
technology, administration and management, is, 
in Indonesia as in many other developing coun- 
tries, still the chief obstacle to development. 

At the same time, there is, | believe, no more 
effective way in which Australia can serve her 
own interest in a cordial long-term relationship 
with Indonesia than through the training of 
Indonesian students in Australia and encourage- 
ment to young Australians to study Indonesian 
and if possible in Indonesia. Thirty years of 
contact with Asian students in Australia have 
convinced me that, with hardly an exception, they 
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retain for the rest of their lives a warm spot in their 
hearts for Australia. They remain permanently 
biased in favour of Australia, and what better 
ambassadors can we have? 

A good deal is being done. The Australian 
Government, through the International Develop- 
ment Program of Australian Universities and 
Colleges and other schemes, provides fellowships 
to Indonesian students for postgraduate study in 
Australia, runs an Australian Language Centre in 
Jakarta for English language training and assists 
Indonesian universities, especially in the less 
developed provinces of eastern Indonesia, 
through expert advice on curricula, administra- 
tion, staff training and in other ways. Another 
ambitious project, administered by the University 
of New England, aims at strengthening the Agri- 
cultural University (IPB) at Bogor. Some 300 
sponsored Indonesian students are this year study- 
ing at Australian universities and colleges, chiefly 
for coursework Master’s degrees, and there are 
some 1400 Indonesian students in Australia study- 
ing for matric or degrees at their parent’s expense 
—- which includes a $3000-$4000 visa fee! 

But this is a drop in the bucket. The greatest gap 
is in training in mathematics and basic science (in 
which only 6 of the 42 State universities have 
faculties) and in English. | understand that an 
excellent program for preliminary basic science 
and maths training for Indonesian students is 
being prepared here in Perth jointly by this 
University, Murdoch and the Western Australian 
Institute of Technology. 

Twenty years ago, the preference among aid 
experts was for institution-building in the develop- 
ing countries, But this is enormously expensive, 
given the standards to which Australian experts on 
mission in a country like Indonesia are, or would 
like to be, accustomed. Far better if Australia 
could increasingly make available large numbers 
of places for first-degree courses at Australian 
tertiary institutions. (That the real need is for such 
first-degree courses at western standards, rather 
than for postgraduate courses, is now being 
increasingly recognised in Indonesia, especially 
by Dr Habibie who is sending students to the 
Netherlands for technology-related undergraduate 
studies.) 

For most students from most other east Asian 
countries, such education facilities could well be 
provided on a fee-paying basis, as recommended 
in the Jackson Report. But for most (though not all) 
Indonesian students, scholarships would need to 
be made available. This is not the year in which to 
advocate a large increase in the aid budget, 
although I trust that any cuts will leave funding for 
training substantially intact. Australia could, in 
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any case, do more to tie in with education aid to 
Indonesia financed by the World Bank and other 
multilateral agencies which habitually send In- 
donesian students to American or European uni- 
versities. But | am convinced that a very large 
increase in Australian education aid to Indonesia 
over the next decade is very much in our own 
interest. A reallocation of $100 million a year 
from the defence budget would, | believe, be a 
rational decision on grounds of cost-effectiveness. 

it would also help if more young Australians 
studied Indonesian and visited Indonesia for 
study. Unfortunately, there seems to have been a 
decline in the number of Australian secondary 
schools providing courses in Bahasa Indonesia 
which had grown strongly in the 1970s, partly for 
lack of teachers and partly because students have 
found knowledge of Indonesia of little use in the 
hunt for jobs. If more Australian firms got involved 
in business with and in Indonesia, as | shall 
suggest in a moment, this might also change. 
Similarly, while the Indonesian authorities wel- 
come technical assistance by senior Australian 
experts of all kinds, they are a little wary of young 
Australian volunteers who only too often come 
looking like Boy George or preaching like Father 
Brian Gore. Perhaps these, too, are a diminishing 
minority. 

One further suggestion. We have an Australia- 
Japan Foundation to promote academic, cultural 
and other exchanges between Australians and 
Japanese, and an Australia-China Council with 
similar functions, both funded by the Australian 
Government and administered with the help of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs. A proposal for a 
similar body to promote contacts between Austra- 
lians and Indonesians has been under discussion. 
The sooner it is realised the better, both as a 
symptom and as an instrument of improved 
relations. 


Economic relations 


The Australian and indonesian economies, 
different in obvious respects, have striking similar- 
ities. Both are countries rich in natural resources 
which have traditionally relied on exports of 
primary products, mineral and agricultural, while 
pursuing an inward-looking policy of indus- 
trialisation, based on a heavily protected high-cost 
manufacturing sector, primarily for employment 
reasons. Now that world markets for some of their 
main primary commodities have slumped, both 
are in dire trouble, but hampered by industrial 
structures and business attitudes fostered by de- 
cades of protection. These similarities, | suggest, 
help account for the present unimpressive state of 
trade between the two countries but also present 
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opportunities for a new start. 

In the past, neither country has been important 
in the trade of the other, rarely accounting for 
more than 1-2 per cent of the other’s imports or 
exports.?? The basic reason has been lack of 
complementarity, each country mainly exporting 
primary products and importing manufactures, 
though historical trading links with Europe were a 
major factor before World War Il, and high 
shipping costs (partly reflecting small volumes) 
and protectionist and other regulatory policies 
have constituted additional barriers off and on 
since then. 

What trade there has been has arisen mainly 
from the fact that Australia and Indonesia export 
different primary commodities. Australia has ex- 
ported wheat and mineral products, chiefly lead 
and zinc, and latterly alumina, coal and some 
semi-processed steel. The bulk of Australian 
imports from Indonesia has consisted of crude oil 
and some refinery products, together with modest 
quantities of coffee, tea, rubber and for a while 
timber. All this trade has had its ups and downs. 
Australian powdered milk which dominated the 
Indonesian market for some years has been 
displaced by Dutch competition. Coal and alumi- 
na exports are likely to be replaced within a few 
years by domestic Indonesian production. The 
value of Australian purchases of indonesian crude 
oil fell with the Bass Straits discoveries and 
development in the 1960s, rose again with the rise 
in world oil prices and declining Australian 
self-sufficiency in the 1970s and early 1980s, and 
fell off precipitately last year with falling oil prices. 
Indonesia lost the Australian market for its tea 
during the war and Sukarno years and has only 
partially regained it, and its exports of coffee to 
Australia have to contend with preference for 
Papua New Guinea. Australian imports of timber 
which had become substantial during the 1970s 
collapsed when Indonesia adopted a policy of 
banning export of logs in favour of plywood and 
other more processed wood products. 

There has been some two-way trade in manu- 
factures but it has rarely reached 5 per cent of the 
modest total. In the 1970s, Holden assembled cars 
in Surabaya, and Australia exported other trans- 
port equipment and machinery (partly aid- 
financed), but most of these exports have 
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vanished. The most substantial exports of Austra- 
lian manufacturers to Indonesia are now building 
steels and other steel products. Indonesia, on its 
part, has managed to sell some textiles and 
garments in Australia, chiefly batik, as well as a 
little plywood and rubber products. But the total 
value of these exports last year (1985) barely 
reached $20 million (cif). 

Three other kinds of economic relations be- 
tween Australia and Indonesia are of some signifi- 
cance. First, and most rewarding to Australia in 
terms of foreign exchange earnings, are consultan- 
cy services, chiefly in areas in which Australia has 
special skills, such as agricultural and livestock 
technology, mining, geological surveying and 
assaying, but also accounting, farm and business 
management and urban and regional planning. 
Many of these contracts are related to multilateral 
or bilateral aid projects, but where they are let by 
open tender they testify to Australian competitive- 
ness in these fields. 

The second is direct investment by Australian 
companies in Indonesia, usually on a joint venture 
basis, as now required by Indonesian law. The 
figures sometimes mentioned in Indonesia of a 
cumulative total of 35 or more Australian invest- 
ment projects with planned investment of 
$U.S.215 million need to be taken with a grain of 
salt. They constitute a tiny fraction of total foreign 
investment in Indonesia; they include quite a 
number that are unlikely to get off the ground; and 
some of the largest projects that did get estab- 
lished have since been, or are being, abandoned. 
Despite all the efforts of the Indonesian authorities 
to streamline procedures, the investment climate 
in Indonesia remains difficult, especially for fore- 
ign investors as inexperienced in this field as most 
Australian companies. Foreign direct investment 
in manufacturing is usually motivated by a desire 
to protect existing export markets and is, there- 
fore, unlikely to become a major interest of 
Australian manufacturers until they take export 
business seriously. 

Thirdly, there is aid, always a difficult business, 
not least for a small donor country which cannot 
hope to make a major contribution to a large 
recipient country’s economic development and 
whose efforts to find and monitor worthwhile 
projects are liable to make disproportionate de- 
mands on the limited time of decision-makers in 
the recipient country’s bureaucracy.” As far as | 
can judge, the major Australian aid projects, apart 
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from the training area which | have already 
discussed, such as the livestock research institute 
in Bogor and the upgrading of water supply in 
several cities, seem to be money well spent.2+ 
Aid, as we know from worldwide experience, 
does not necessarily win friends on the plane of 
international relations, but | am sure the goodwill 
which sensible aid projects win, among senior 
officials of the recipient government and among 
the people who directly benefit, can make a 
helpful contribution to mutual relations between 
the two countries. 

Taking it all in all, the picture of the present 
state of economic relations between Australia and 
Indonesia, you will agree, is not exciting. But both 
countries are now facing huge problems. The 
slump in world commodity prices, especially oil 
in the case of Indonesia and food and mineral 
products in the case of Australia, confronts both 
countries with an urgent need to restructure their 
economies so as to make good the decline in 
export earnings. This means making their indus- 
tries, especially manufacturing, more interna- 
tionally competitive, both at home and abroad. In 
Indonesia, the need is chiefly for higher productiv- 
ity, through better management, improved equip- 
ment and greater freedom from bureaucratic 
regulation, to take advantage of low labour costs 
in labour intensive industries. For Australia, the 
need, apart from wage restraint, is for greater 
emphasis on innovation to develop specialised 
skill and technology intensive industries. In both 
countries, it means reduced protection for manu- 
facturers in the home market, as one way of 
encouraging business to take more interest in 
export markets, but also much greater attention, 
with government incentives and assistance, to the 
difficult and neglected art of marketing to break 
into export markets. 

It would be absurd to imagine that either 
country would concentrate a major part of its new 
export effort on the market of the other. Both will 
have to look to the world market, and its major 
components in North America, Europe and Asia. 
Both can and should take advantage of rapidly 
growing markets in the wider east Asian region.?>- 
But it is not absurd to suggest that, in their current 
predicament, both may find it worthwhile to take 
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the potential of each other’s market more serious- 
ly than they have done in the past. 

Much of their mutual trade will continue to be 
in primary products, oil from Indonesia, wheat, 
metals, for a while yet coal from Australia, and in 
the longer run perhaps also iron ore. This could 
become a very large trade but would require the 
establishment of one or more special processing 
plants to render Pilbara ore suitable for the 
direct-reduction method of steel making by PT 
Krakatau, in return for adequate indonesian orders 
under long-term contracts. 

The new emphasis, however, would be largely 
on manufactures, trade based on each side’s 
comparative advantage. Examples are plywood, 
where Indonesia produces the higher-quality 
veneers from its tropical hardwood, while Austra- 
lia can competitively supply coarser varieties for 
building uses; steel, where there may be scope for 
specialisation and trade in different kinds of 
fabricated products; and canned fruit, where 
Indonesia should follow the Taiwan example and 
develop a canning industry for export, particularly 
of tropical fruit, while the Australian canning 
industry could find a market in Indonesia for its 
temperate-zone products. Most obviously, In- 
donesia could take advantage of the growing 
Australian market for textiles, clothing and foot- 
wear (TCF) and other labour-intensive manufac- 
tures as Australian protection is reduced and the 
less competitive parts of these industries are 
phased out. Australia’s opportunities depend on 
its ability to design, develop and market new 
products, from such things as scientific instru- 
ments, hospital equipment and computer bits to 
sports goods, office equipment and sophisticated 
building materials, and consultancy services 
which draw on similar skills. 

And here, finally, | turn particularly to my Perth 
audience. It is, surely, Western Australia that is in 
the best position to grasp the opportunities, both 
in business and in the wider sphere of neighbourly 
relations with Indonesia. | remember being a little 
involved, in the early 1970s, in a splendid project 
by a group of young Perth businessmen for the 
establishment, as a private joint venture with the 
indonesian Government, of an industrial estate in 
Cilacap, on the south coast of central java.?® 
AIMTO, in the end, did not come off. But it was 
the kind of imaginative, fundamentally well- 
planned, useful but also potentially profitable, 
enterprise that is needed to inaugurate a new era 
in business links between the two countries. 
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i was interested to see a report issued last year 
by the Western Australian Department of Indust- 
rial Development which examined the opportuni- 
ties for export expansion of Western Australian 
manufactured products and services to the Pacific 
Basin region.?”: It gave Indonesia top ranking, with 
Thailand, as potential markets; it showed for the 
preceding year, apart from alumina, such exports 
to Indonesia as fishing vessels, electrical machin- 
ery, domestic water heaters and friction materials; 
and it listed mining equipment, agricultural equip- 
ment and services, building materials and con- 
struction equipment, and hospital, professional 
and scientific equipment, as having the best 
export prospects to the Indonesian market. 

| was even more excited to read about Western 
Australian plans for two new tertiary institutions, 
one a university the other a college, mainly for 
Asian students, some of whom are expected to 
come from among the ‘half a million high-school 
graduates in Indonesia at the moment’.2® Such 
imaginative steps along the Jackson Report road of 
developing education as an Australian export 
industry merit unreserved support. 


Conclusion 


Australia’s first recorded international trade was 
between what is now Western Australia and 
Indonesia, trade carried on by Makassar fishermen 
fishing for trepang in northwestern Australian 
waters.?? Western Australia is the main base of 
the Australian gold and other mining companies 
with interests in Indonesia. It has the best shipping 
and airline connections, the closest contacts 
through tourists and students and — dare | say it? 
— the most development-minded State Govern- 
ment and most go-ahead business sector in 
Australia. If stronger economic links between the 
two countries are to be forged in the next decade, 
the initiatives will most likely come from people 
in this city. 

It is not enough to be neighbours. Neighbours 
often quarrel, nations as much as ordinary folk. 
But, at the back of my mind in writing this lecture, 
| have had the memory of what Jean Monnet and 
Robert Schumann achieved in the years after 
World War II in putting aside centuries of hostility 
between France and Germany. It can be done. 
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Forty young Thai cyclists presented plaques and messages of peace to the Australian High Commission in Singapore 
on 5 August to mark the end of 1500-mile ‘journey for peace’ from Bangkok. The journey, which began in Bangkok 
on 1 July, was organised by students of Ramkhamhaeng University as a project to mark the United Nations 
International Year of Peace. Students from Ramkhamhaeng and Kasetsari universities and King Mongkut’s Institute of 
Technology took part. Their ages ranged from 19 to 24 and all had to pass physical fitness tests. Final selection of the 
contingent was made from 560 applicants. The plaque they presented to the Australian Deputy High Commissioner 
in Singapore, Mr Ray Spurr, was engraved with a message to the people of Australia reading ‘Honour and peace: 
with great respect from the youth for peace, Ramkhamhaeng University, Thailand, 1986’. Group leader and project 
chairman Mr Wanlert Kittitaragul presented the group plaque for the people of Australia to Mr Ray Spurr, at the High 
Commission in Singapore, on 5 August. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Cultural relations: Australia and USSR 


Text of the Program of Cultural Co-operation signed between Australia and the USSR, in Moscow, on 


25 September: 


In accordance with the Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Government of the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics on cultural co-operation signed in Moscow on 15 January 1975: 


è taking into consideration that the development 
of cultural ties between both States would 
contribute to the strengthening of mutual 
understanding between the Australian and the 
Soviet people, and to the interests of streng- 
thening peace and international co-operation; 

@ taking particular account of the fact that the 
Australian Bicentenary will take place in 1988 
and that the 70th anniversary of the October 
Revolution will occur in 1987; 

the Government of Australia and the Government 

of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics have 

reached the following understandings and 
arrangements concerning the program of cultural 

co-operation for the years 1987-1988. 


1 Culture and the Arts 


1. Both sides will promote performances and 
tours of theatrical, ballet, dance, puppet and 
circus bodies and groups, orchestras, groups of 
musicians, directors and soloists of one country in 
the other. These performances and tours will take 
place on the basis of reciprocity and on the 
conclusion of mutually acceptable contracts be- 
tween Australian entrepreneurs or financially 
responsible organisations with legal capacity to 
sign such contracts, on the one hand, and Soviet 
concert organisations on the other. 

2. Both sides will endeavour to ensure the most 
favourable conditions for the conduct of tours and 
performances of artistic groups and soloists of the 
other country. 

3. During the period of the present program 
and following the reaching of the appropriate 
agreements both sides will attempt to carry out the 
following: 

(a) In 1987 the Australian side is prepared to send 

and the Soviet side to receive: 

@ the Canberra Wind Soloists; 

@ the Australian Chamber Orchestra. 

The Soviet side is prepared to send and the 

Australian side to receive: 

è a group of Ballet artists including soloists of 
the Bolshoi Ballet; 

èe the Dance ensemble ‘Rythms of the 
Planets’. 
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(b) in 1988 the Australian side is prepared to send 
and the Soviet side to receive: 
è the Australian Ballet; 
è the Melbourne Symphony Orchestra; 
@ the Conductor Stuart Challender. 
The Soviet side is prepared to send and the 
Australian side to receive: 
@ the Moscow Circus; 
@ the orchestra, opera chorus and soloists of 
the Bolshoi Theatre; 
è a folk dance ensemble. 

4. Both sides will endeavour to promote the 
participation of their musicians in international 
competitions and of other cultural workers in 
international cultural events which will be held in 
each country during the period of the present 
program. 

5. Both sides will inform one another of 
forthcoming important events of a cultural charac- 
ter in their countries, and will encourage organis- 
ers to send invitations to artists, performing 
groups, and representatives of relevant unions and 
institutions of the other country to participate in 
national congresses, festivals and other events in 
the field of culture and the arts. Questions 
concerning costs of participation in such events 
will be determined by the interested organisations 
of both sides. 

6. Each side will give favourable consideration 
to a request from the other regarding the sending 
of specialists in the fields of culture and the arts for 
teaching, training and consultations. The financial 
and other conditions of such exchanges including 
their duration will be decided upon by both sides 
in each specific case. 7 

7. Both sides will contribute to the develop- 
ment of links and contacts between museums and 
art galleries of the two countries and also the 
exchange of exhibitions of mutual interest. In 
particular, during the period of the present prog- 
ram both sides will attempt to carry out the 
exchange of the following exhibitions: 

(a) Vladimir Mayakovsky — 20 Years of Work 
(1987); 

(b) An exhibition of contemporary Soviet paint- 
ings (1987); 
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(c) An exhibition of paintings from Australian 
museums (1988); 

(d) An exhibition of West European paintings 
from the collections of the Hermitage 
Museum (1988); 

(e) Art of the Australian Aborigines (1988-1989). 

8. Both sides will encourage mutual visits and 
other types of association between writers, jour- 
nalists, Composers, artists, architects and other 
cultural workers and their appropriate organisa- 
tions with the aim of development of professional 
contacts and familiarisation with the culture of the 
other country. In particular, both sides will seek to 
implement during the period of the present 
program the following: 

(a) an exchange between the Literature Board of 
the Australia Council and the Union of Writers 
of the USSR of delegations of up to three 
writers for a period of up to two weeks; 

(b) an exchange between the Music Board of the 
Australia Council and Musica Viva and the 
Union of Composers of the USSR of a com- 
poser from each country, for a period to be 
determined, to gain knowledge of the musical 
life of the other country. 

9. An exchange of contemporary music scores, 
records, books and periodicals about music, 
information about music, musical education and 
life, will be implemented between the Australian 
Music Centre and the Union of Composers of the 
USSR. 

10. The provisions in this section of the prog- 
ram do not exclude other exchanges in the fields 
of the performing and visual arts which may be 
achieved by direct arrangement between the 
appropriate Australian and Soviet organisations. 
Each side will give favourable consideration to 
such requests in the spirit of the agreement. 


li Education, Social and Natural Sciences 


1. During the period of the present program 
relevant institutions on the Australian side and the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR will carry out 
an exchange of up to four persons from each side 
for a total period of up to six months, to carry out 
research, give lectures, exchange information and 
conduct seminars. 

2. During the period of the present program 
relevant institutions on the Australian side and the 
Ministry of Higher and Specialised Secondary 
Education of the USSR will carry out the following 
exchanges: 

(a) an exchange of up to five persons from each 
side for a total period of up to 25 months to 
carry out projects to be determined by both 
sides. This exchange shall be limited to 
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professors, senior academic staff and special- 
ists in Australian literature and/or English 
language, and in Russian and Soviet literature 
and/or Russian language; 

(b) an exchange of up to four young cultural 
workers and postgraduate students for a total 
period of up to 36 months for training and 
study in the arts, social and natural sciences 
and agriculture at appropriate cultural institu- 
tions and educational establishments. This 
exchange shall be limited to persons under the 
age of 35. 


3. In addition to existing arrangements both 
sides will facilitate the establishment of direct 
contacts between the universities and other terti- 
ary educational establishments of both countries 
and, in particular, facilitate institute to institute 
arrangements between the University of Mel- 
bourne and Leningrad State University and con- 
clude institute to institute arrangements between 
the Australian National University and Moscow 
State University. 


4. Both sides will encourage and stimulate 
wider study of English language and Australian 
literature and of Russian language and Russian 
and Soviet literature. In particular, both sides will 
seek to carry out during the period of the present 
program the following: 

(a) assignment by the Soviet side of up to three 

teachers of the Russian language to work in 

higher educational institutions of Australia for 
the period of an academic year. The three 
teachers should be ready to start work in 

Australia by the beginning of the Australian 

academic year; 

the establishment by the Soviet side of three 

scholarships annually for students or teachers 

of the Russian Language at the International 

Summer Seminar of the Russian Language at 

Moscow State University for up to 45 days 

each. 

(c) the acceptance by the Soviet side of up to 30 
Australian citizens for tuition by correspond- 
ence in the A.S. Pushkin Institute of the 
Russian language; 
the acceptance by the Soviet side of students 
who specialise in Russian philosophy at Au- 
stralian higher educational institutions for 
study at the A.S. Pushkin Institute of the 
Russian language at the expense of the send- 
ing side. 

5. Both sides will facilitate access by the 

exchange participants under this section of the 

present Program to work in archives and libraries 
in each country in accordance with requests made 
in advance by the exchange participants and in 
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accordance with the established procedures of 
each country. 

6. Both sides will exchange information on 
their respective systems of education and sylla- 
buses in order to facilitate the assessment of 
equivalence of Australian and Soviet academic 
degrees, diplomas and certificates of education. 

7. During the period of the present Program 
each side will exchange delegations of up to three 
persons associated with education for a period of 
up to two weeks to study the system of education 
in each country and to establish contacts. 

8. Both sides will exchange high school text- 
books and literature on secondary pedagogy and 
methodology. 

9. During the period of the present Program 
both sides will exchange delegations of up to 
three persons for up to two weeks in the field of 
vocational education to study the experience of 
the other side in the training of qualified workers 
for industry and agriculture. 


ill Film, Television and Radio 


1. Film 
In order to facilitate the further development of 

co-operation in the field of cinematography and 

following the reaching of the appropriate agree- 
ments, both sides will carry out the following: 

(a) In 1987 the Australian side will send and the 

Soviet side will receive: 

@ films and a delegation of cinematographers 
of up to three persons for up to seven days 
for participation in the XV Moscow Interna- 
tional Film Festival; 

@ films and a delegation of cinematographers 
of up to two persons for up to 10 days for 
participation in a week of Australian Films. 

The Soviet side will send and the Australian 

side will receive: 

@ films and a delegation of cinematographers 
of up to two persons for up to 10 days for 
participation in a week of Soviet films 
devoted to the 70th anniversary of the 
October Revolution; 

è films for the International Film Festivals in 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. 

In 1988 the Australian side will send and the 

Soviet side will receive: 

@ films and a delegation of cinematographers 
of up to three persons for up to seven days 
for participation in the X International Film 
Festival of countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America in Tashkent; 

@ films and a delegation of cinematographers 
of up to two persons for up to 10 days for 
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participation in a week of Australian films 
devoted to the Bicentenary of Australia. 

The Soviet side will send and the Australian 

side will receive: 

è films and a delegation of cinematographers 
of up to two persons for up to 10 days for 
participation in a week of Soviet films; 

è films for the International Film Festivals in 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. 

Both sides will facilitate the widening of an 
exchange of films on a commercial basis. The 
financial conditions of the release of the films 
will be decided upon in each case by the 
organisations concerned. 
Both sides will organise an exchange of 
feature, documentary band newsreel films, 
documents, scripts, posters and other mate- 
rials associated with film production between 
the Australian Film Commission, the National 
Library of Australia, the National Film and 
Sound Archive and the Australian Archives on 
the one side, and Gosfilmofond of the USSR 
on the other side. 
Both sides will assist in the development of 
relations in the field of joint production of 
films. 
Both sides will facilitate an exchange between 
respective Australian cinema organisations 
and the USSR Union of Cinematographers of 
delegations of artists with feature and chil- 
drens films for professional meetings and film 
demonstrations. 
Television and Radio 
Both sides will promote the further develop- 
ment of co-operation between the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) and the USSR 
State Committee on Television and Broadcast- 
ing (Gosteleradio) on the basis of the Agree- 
ment between these organisations of 13 July 
1978, and also between other Australian 
television and broadcasting organisations and 
Gosteleradio. 
Both sides will facilitate, the exchange of 
film-making teams to make television films 
about life in Australia and the USSR. All the 
expenses arising out of the visits will be borne 
by the sending side. The subjects of the 
television films and production conditions 
will be decided upon by both sides in 
advance. 

Following the reaching of the appropriate 

agreements the Australian side will help Gos- 

teleradio to organise the showing of Australian 

TV programs in the USSR on the occasion of 

the Bicentenary of Australia (26 January 

1988), and the Soviet side will help the ABC to 

organise the showing of Soviet TV programs in 
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The official reception held at the Australian Embassy residence, Moscow, on 25 September, during the meeting of the 
Mixed Commission under the Cultural Agreement. Pictured (left to right) are Mr E.F. Rogov, Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; Mr Chizhov, Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Mr Max Loveday, Head Australian delegation; Mr V.N. 
Safinsky, Ambassador to USSR; Mr E.R. Pocock, Australian Ambassador to USSR; Mr V.V. Makarov, Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. (Photo courtesy of Mr Max Loveday). 


Australia on the occasion of the 7Oth 
anniversary of the October Revolution (7 
November 1987). 


=> 


The two sides will facilitate the exchange of 
television and radio programs, television films 
and musical recordings between Australian 
television and broadcasting organisations and 
Gosteleradio. This exchange will take place 
either on a commercial basis or under 
arrangements not involving foreign exchange. 


IV Exchanges in the fields of information, 
copyright and archives 


1. Both sides will contribute to the develop- 
ment of links between the National Library of 
Australia and the State V.I. Lenin Library of the 
USSR, the All-Union Institute of Scientific- 
Technical Information (VINITI), and between 
other appropriate national libraries in both coun- 
tries in accordance with the concepts of the 
National Information System (NATIS) and the 
World Science Information System (UNISIST). 
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2. Both sides will contribute to the develop- 
ment of direct links and contacts between the 
libraries of the two countries for the exchange of 
books, publications and other library materials. 

3. Both sides will contribute to the develop- 
ment of links between the Australian Archives and 
the Main Archives Administration of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR and the other archives 
institutions of both countries for the exchange of 
publications, including microfilms of archival 
documents, and of information on archives tech- 
niques. The possibility of organising a regular 
exchange of specialists will be studied with the 
aim of exchanging experience of work with 
archives and archival material. 

4. Both sides will facilitate the development of 
co-operation between copyright agencies and 
publishing houses of their countries to provide 
mutual protection of the rights of their authors and 
to more widely familiarise the people of each 
country with the works of Australian and Soviet 
authors in the fields of science, literature and the 
arts. 

5. Both sides will facilitate the distribution of 
books by Australian authors in the USSR and 
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Soviet authors in Australia and the establishment 
of business contacts between publishers of both 
countries. 


V Sport 


1. Both sides will encourage the further de- 
velopment of sporting links between the sports 
organisations of both countries by the exchange of 
teams and individual sportsmen, coaches, admi- 
nistrators and information. 

In particular, both sides will encourage ex- 
changes between the Australian Institute of Sport 
and Footscray Institute of Technology and the 
USSR State Central Institute of Physical Culture. 

2. Financial and other terms of such exchanges 
including their duration will be decided upon by 
the two sides in each specific case. 


IV Exchanges between Non-Governmental 
Organisation and between young 
persons 


1. Attaching great importance to acquaintance 
by their peoples with the life, activity and culture 
of each other and to increasing understanding 
between them, both sides will facilitate the 
development of ties between professional associa- 
tions, non-governmental and other appropriate 
Organisations of Australia and the Soviet Union 
which, acting in the spirit of the present Program, 
make fruitful contributions to the development of 
Australian-Soviet cultural links and to the de- 
velopment of friendly relations between the peo- 
ples of both countries. 

2. Both sides will encourage direct cultural 
contacts between Australian and Soviet cities. The 
practical matters involved in establishing such 
links will be decided directly between the corres- 
ponding city authorities. 

3. Both sides will facilitate exchanges between 
the youth and student organisations of both 
countries. The details of these exchanges shall be 
discussed directly between the interested orga- 
nisations. 


Vil General provisions 


1. The present program is effective from 1 
January 1987 and will remain in force for a two 
year period ending on 31 December 1988. 
Exchanges, visits and other measures envisaged 
under the present program will be carried out 
under the conditions set forth in the accompany- 
ing principles. 

2. The provisions of the present program do not 
in any way limit or affect the implementation of 
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existing programs and exchanges operating be- 
tween the two countries. Nor do they exclude the 
possibility of additional exchanges which may be 
arranged by both sides or undertaken by the 
separate organisations of both countries. 

3. Each side will endeavour to inform the other 
of visits, programs and exchanges of a cultural 
nature which may be arranged outside of this 
program. 

4. The parties understand that it will be neces- 
sary for participants in exchanges conducted 
under this program to comply with normal im- 
migration requirements under the laws and reg- 
ulations of the receiving country. 

Signed in Moscow on the 25th day of Septem- 
ber 1986, in two copies, each in the English and 
Russian languages, and both texts being equally 
authoritative. 


For the Government 
of Australia 


For the Government 
of the 

Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 


Principles for the practical implementation 
of the Program of Cultural Co-operation 
between Australia and the USSR for the 
years 1987-88 


1. General provisions 


1. Except where specifically otherwise deter- 
mined, the sending side will meet all international 
travel expenses of exchange participants. The 
receiving side will meet all expenses for their 
accommodation, living expenses and internal 
travel. 

2. Both sides will endeavour to issue visas in 
good time for travel on the agreed dates, provided 
that full information regarding intended individual 
exchange participants is received at a reasonable 
date before the proposed dates of travel, and 
regarding group applications not later than six 
weeks before. 

3. The receiving side will endeavour to meet 
exchange participants under the present program 
at the usual arrival points in its country (ie at the 
airport, port or station). 

4. Exchange participants may be accompanied 
by members of their family provided that this is 
mutually acceptable to the sending and receiving 
side. Expenses incurred for travel, accommoda- 
tion and meals of members of families will be 
borne by the exchange participants. 

5. The sending side will in each case supply 
the receiving side with essential details of its 
nominees not later than six weeks before the 
proposed date of arrival in the receiving country 
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(three months under Section Il Paragraph 1, six 
months under Section If Paragraph 2). Essential 
details of the nominees should include: 

(a) full name and title; 

(b) date and place of birth; 

(c) short biography; 

(d) field of specialisation; 

(e) main publications (if any); 

() knowledge of foreign languages; 

(g) short description of proposed project; 

(h) a list of archives and libraries in which the 

nominee would like to work; 

(i) desired date of arrival and length of stay in 
the receiving country; 

(j) an outline of the proposed program for the 
visit; 

(k) additional requests of the nominee which are 

not directly connected with his/her project; 

(l) details of any accompanying family mem- 

bers; 

(m) copies of relevant prior correspondence with 

prospective host organisations (if applicable). 

6. The receiving side in its turn will, officially, 
inform the sending side of its decision on receiv- 
ing nominees with an indication of convenient 
dates of arrival and of institutions in which they 
will be accepted (within two months under 
Section. Il Paragraph 1, three months under 
Section {| Paragraph 2). 

7. The receiving side will provide exchange 
participants and members of their families all 
necessary and urgent medical and dental treat- 
ment judged to be essential and unavoidable, 
including hospitalisation and medicines subject to 
the following conditions: 

(a) that the treatment does not relate to a chronic 
medical or dental condition or one which was 
in existence prior to embarkation from the 
sending country; 

(b) that in the case of prolonged treatment, 
repatriation will be considered as early as 
possible and that the liability to provide 
medical treatment will not normally extend 
beyond the period of the approved visit or 
repatriation, whichever is the earlier. 


il Exchanges under Section II paragraph 1 
and other short-term visits 


1. The receiving side will pay exchange partici- 
pants the following after tax allowances to cover 
meals and other expenses: 

(a) in the USSR: not less than 16 roubles per day; 
(b) in Australia: not less than $40 per day plus 
$20 for Australian Departure Tax. 

2. The receiving side will provide free of 
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charge suitable accommodation. This should con- 
sist of a single room with bathroom in good class 
hotels or university staff accommodation situated 
in close proximity to the place where the ex- 
change participant will undertake his/her work. 


IHi Long-term visits under Section Il 
paragraph 2 


1. The sending side will meet all international 
travel expenses of exchange participants up to the 
place of their study or work and return. The 
receiving side will meet all expenses for internal 
travel of exchange participants related to the 
agreed program of their visit. 

2. The receiving side will provide, free of 
charge, accommodation situated in close proxim- 
ity to the place where the exchange participant 
will undertake his/her work. 

(a) For exchange participants under Section H 

paragraph 2(a) this should consist of a single 

room with bathroom in good class hotels or 
university staff accommodation. 

For exchange participants under Section Il 

paragraph 2(b) this should consist of suitable 

accommodation in, for example, student hos- 
tels. 

3. The receiving side will pay exchange partici- 
pants the following after tax allowances to cover 
meals and expenses: 

In Australia: 

è to holders of academic degrees — not less than 
$800 per month plus $20 for Australian Depar- 
ture Tax; 

@ to other exchange participants — not less than 
$600 per month plus $20 for Australian Depar- 
ture Tax; 

In the USSR: 

@ to holders of academic degrees — not less than 
400 roubles per month; 

è to other exchange participants — not less than 
300 roubles per month. 


S 


IV Other exchanges 


1. Exchanges under Section II Paragraph 4(a). 

The Australian side will provide teachers of the 
Russian language with free accommodation and 
salary based on the existing scale and in keeping 
with the teachers’ qualifications. 


2. Exchanges under Section {ll paragraphs 1(a), 
(b) and (f) 

The receiving side will bear expenses which 
may be needed for film demonstrations (cinema 
hiring, necessary advertising and press coverage 
etc). 
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Trade: the practical implications of the New GATT 


Round for Australia 


Speech by the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, to West Australian Business and Industry 


Leaders, in Fremantle, on 30 September: 


Some of you may well have wondered about the relevance of coming here this morning, after a long 
weekend, to hear a Trade Minister talk about such apparently obscure and remote subjects as The 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Something called a New Round, and a meeting of 
politicians in a curious place called Punta Del Este in South America. Moreover, some of you may have 
thought that the glimmer of hope that emerged at Punta Del Este has been extinguished by the 
subsequent announcement of an EEC wheat scale to the USSR at a subsidised price even below that 


offered by the U.S. 


That deal was in prospect prior to Uruguay — it 
was on the cards from the day the U.S. made its 
offer. It simply goes to prove what we have been 
saying —- these subsidies succeed only in lower- 
ing the price, not in increasing market share or 
total receipts. Furthermore, the achievement of 
Punta Del Este notwithstanding, we are yet to see 
the end of the subsidies war. The situation could 
continue to deteriorate before it starts improving. 


For example, the irrational policies of the past 
have generated enormous stockpiles that over- 
hang the market, constituting an ever-present 
threat to price stability. A year’s supply of traded 
wheat is stored in the silos of Europe and the U.S., 
awaiting disposal. This is a measure of the scale of 
the problem. Punta Del Este did not eradicate 
those stockpiles. What it did succeed in estab- 
lishing is the circumstances for a truce in the 
agricultural trade war — that is, the prospect of a 
halt to the mounting stockpiles and to the sub- 
sidies that generate them. A circuit-breaker has 
been devised and the peace talks, if you like, are 
finally to begin. To this extent we can look to the 
future with a measure of coniidence, in place of 
despair. 


What we have taken is only the first step — in 
the right direction — on what will be a long and 
difficult road. At the end of that road, if we are 
successful, lie significant economic advantages 
for Australia, in terms of increased export receipts, 
more jobs, and a faster rate of economic growth. 
Agriculture accounts for nearly 40 per cent of 
Australia’s export revenue, yet poor returns are 
threatening the livelihood of many of our farmers. 


There is one major factor that stands out as the 
principal cause of declining world prices for 
Australia’s agricultural exports. That is the policy 
of agricultural protection and, more particularly, 
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the practice of subsidisation by the major indus- 
trialised nations of the West. Protection and 
production subsidies have encouraged relatively 
inefficient farmers in Europe and the U.S. to 
produce more than is needed or warranted. The 
disposal of this surplus produce on world markets, 
otten with the aid of export subsidies, has depress- 
ed prices. Similar policies have denied us legiti- 
mate access to other affluent markets like Japan. 
Efficient Australian farmers are among the casual- 
ties of this process. But so have all Australians, as 
the effect of depressed export income has contri- 
buted to a larger balance of payments deficit, a 
depreciated dollar, and a diminished standard of 
living. 


Already, through loss of markets and depressed 
prices, the CAP has cut Australian farm income by 
almost one billion dollars a year. U.S. policy has 
caused a further reduction now approaching the 
same level and more is in prospect. 


The Budget cost of all subsidies provided by the 
EC, Japan and the U.S. to their farmers is 
phenomenal — it is an estimated $U.5.76 billion 
from their combined national coffers in 1986, 
following on $U.S.60 billion last year. The U.S. 
accounts for $U.S.35 billion of that, Japan 
$U.$.18 billion and the EC $U.S.23 billion. If 
consumer transfers are added to all this, then the 
total cost of subsidies for the three majors is in the 
order of $U.S.180 billion. If other concessions 
such as taxation and the contributions of indi- 
vidual EC member States and U.S. State Govern- 
ments are taken into account the total would be 
closer to $U.S.200 billion — a sum larger than 
Australia’s annual GDP. 


Now the relevance of Punta Del Este becomes 
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much clearer against this background. The mal- 
practice of agricultural protection and subsidisa- 
tion has been possible because agricultural trade 
is not effectively governed by the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade, the GATT. Over the past 
40 years the GATT developed into an elaborate 
set of rules to protect and promote fair and more 
liberal trade in the case of manufactured goods. 
But such rules were never applied with the same 
rigour to agricultural Commodities (nor to ser- 
vices). 


As a result the major industrialised nations — 
Europe, the U.S., Japan — grew rich and prosper- 
ous by taking advantage of the liberalised world 
trading system for their manufactured exports. At 
the same time, they exploited the absence of 
GATT rules over agriculture in order to insulate 
their farming sector from international competi- 
tion, to subsidise production, and to subsidise 
export of the excess production. 


The world’s efficient agricultural producers, 
including many developing and debtor nations, 
thus found themselves in an impossible situation 
— their domestic markets were exposed to 
manufactured imports from the super-rich na- 
tions; they were barred from exporting their 
primary product to those nations; and in third 
country markets they faced subsidised competi- 
tion from those nations, thus eroding both price 
and potential market share. All this was possible 
because there were no effective across-the-board 
GATT rules governing trade in agricultural com- 
modities. Nor were there such rules for trade in 
services. 


The two main achievements of the Punta Del 
Este meeting were to start the process of estab- 
lishing international rules for the so-called ‘new 
areas’ — principally trade in services — and to 
bring into the GATT framework for the first time a 
very old area of trade — agriculture. 


A measure of this achievement is that since the 
inception of the GATT in 1948 there have been 
nine failed attempts (including seven negotiating 
rounds) to bring agriculture properly into the 
GATT. A crucial factor in this historic change was 
the influence of the fair traders group formed at 
Cairns last month. This group of 14 agricultural 
exporters has quickly established itself as a third 
force in world agricultural trade. For the first time 
Australia was not fighting alone. With the added 
strength of like-minded countries we were in a 
position to participate in crucial deliberations 
with the majors. 
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Mr John Dawkins, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


The Group played a pivotal role in Punta Del 
Este, surprising many by its unity and the resolve it 
displayed during a week of intensive bargaining 
and negotiation. That resolve is well reflected in 
the final declaration launching the new GATT 
round. This negotiating mandate embraces, for the 
first time, all subsidies, both direct and indirect, 
that affect agricultural trade. It has turned the 
focus towards the root causes of the current 
agricultural crisis. 


The Cairns Group has agreed that it will 
continue to meet regularly in Geneva, in the 
course of the negotiating process — and also at 
ministerial level as circumstances require — in 
order to help ensure that the momentum and spirit 
of Punta Del Este is sustained. 


If we continue to be successful in this en- 
deavour, then ultimately, in the 1990s, the be- 
nefits for Australia would be tangible and signifi- 
cant. 


Let me explain. 


The exclusion of agriculture from the GATT 
system has previously denied Australia significant 
income, employment and economic growth. The 
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barriers to agricultural trade — including the 
unfair practices of the major trading nations — 
prevented Australia from fully exploiting its com- 
parative advantage. Australia is undoubtedly the 
world’s most efficient agricultural producer — a 
product of our natural endowments —- but we 
were denied the opportunity to reap the full 
economic benefits of that superior efficiency. 


Now | am not arguing that the new GATT round 
launched at Punta Del Este will lead inevitably 
and rapidly to a massive increase in Australia’s 
economic and employment growth. It will take 
time and it will require continued determination 
in order to translate the promise into reality. Let 
me be quite explicit, totally candid about this. 
What we achieved at Punta Del Este was substan- 
tial — if we had lost there we would have been 
out of the race altogether. We would have been 
looking down a well of despair. We were success- 
ful, against considerable odds, but the launch 
declaration is, after all, only the end of the 
beginning. 


The limit of our achievement to date is to have 
got agriculture on the negotiating table. To this 
extent there is a real glimmer of hope; if this 
promise is to be realised, it will not be for some 
years and only after extremely tough negotiations 
in Geneva. The recognition that radical changes 
have to be faced is an enormous step. It estab- 
lishes an environment where national policy- 
makers will be looking at their agricultural poli- 
cies in a new light. This will enable us to tackle 
the shorter term surplus problems with more 
assurances and sense. The Australian Government 
will be actively pursuing all these avenues in the 
months ahead. 


In the new areas of services trade also Australia 
can approach these negotiations with confidence. 
Our potential, with a highly trained and innova- 
tive workforce, is great. Our ability to compete in 
a more open, non-discriminatory internationally 
services trade sector will be one of the major 
challenges faced by Australia in the coming years. 
It offers the prospect of being the fastest growing 
area of our export receipts. 


i began this morning by remarking that phrases 
like GATT, the New Round and Punta Del Este 
may seem remote, arcane and academic in terms 
of the very real problems confronting us here in 
Australia. Upon closer examination, however, it 
becomes very clear that the new GATT Round 
launched at Punta Del Este is in fact tangibly 
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relevant, indeed central to Australia’s current 
economic circumstances. It offers the prospect, 
within the foreseeable future, of a new world 
trading order that would allow Australia to exploit 
fully its comparative advantage in agriculture, 
would narrow the current account deficit, and 
would give a major stimulus to employment, 
investment, the farm sector and general economic 
growth. In short, Punta Del Este and the Uruguay 
Round of GATT negotiations hold the prospect of 
a higher standard of living for all Australians. Our 
task in Geneva, in the coming negotiations, is to 
turn that promise into a reality. 


There are several factors working to our advan- 
tage. First, through the negotiating mandate en- 
dorsed at Punta Del Este, we have created an 
opening for those in Europe who share our desire 
to reform the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP). 
The rationalists have a new weapon in their 
armoury. 


Second, the budgetary and consumer pressure 
that | mentioned previously are also a powerful 
and growing stimulus for change. The CAP is 
simply costing too much — and the character of 
the cost is becoming more evident. 


Third, in both Europe and the United States the 
political environment will shortly become more 
conducive to change. By early 1989 both the U.S. 
and French presidential elections will be com- 
pleted, resulting in a more flexible environment 
for change. 


Fourth, the EEC, in its final plenary statement, 
following adoption of the new round launch 
declaration at Punta Del Este, committed the 
community to negotiations on agriculture in the 
Community's own interests as well as that of 
others, 


Finally, through the Cairns Group, Australia and 
like-minded Fair Traders have a vastly enhanced 
capability to pursue reform of world agricultural 
trade. With the backing of the United States, we 
played a pivotal role in the launch of the Uruguay 
Round. 


We intend to continue to work as a group in the 
negotiations now commencing. We have a long 
way to go, but we are well positioned for what lies 
ahead. While there will continue to be frustra- 
tions, disappointments and reverses, there is now 
some room for optimism. 
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Transport: Australian shipping services — Iron Pacific 


Speech by the Minister for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on the occasion of the vessel Iron Pacific’s 
maiden voyage to Newcastle, to BHP Company, in Newcastle, on 1 August: 


| am very pleased to be able to welcome the Iron Pacific into Newcastle today, and to congratulate 
BHP on a milestone for the company, the shipping industry and for Australia. This is an historic day. 
It is the largest load of coal ever exported from the birthplace of Australia’s coal industry and the first 
by this ship. One hundred and eighty-five years ago, the brig Anna Josepha of 120 tons, and the first ship 
of any size to enter this harbour, loaded 150 tons of Newcastle coal for Sydney. It was then reloaded 


aboard the Earl Cornwallis and despatched to Bengal. 


It was the colony’s first export and did not go 
unnoticed. Commenting on the sale, Governor 
King wrote, ‘This is the first return ever made from 
New South Wales.’ There have been many returns 
from this port since that day in 1801 but none 
bigger than that being offered by the Iron Pacific. 


The Iron Pacific is the latest and the largest of 
the three ships which BHP ordered in 1984 to 
operate in the coastal iron ore trade and in our 
coal export trades. At 231 850 deadweight tonnes 
she is the largest twin-screw craft in the world, 
and is Australia’s largest moving object. One load 
of NSW export steaming coal on this ship is worth 
more than $8 million and could generate enough 
electricity to power Sydney for more than a week. 
One voyage of this ship will earn export freight 
revenue for Australia in excess of $1 million. 


Captain Hammond, you and your crew must be 
proud to have charge of such a magnificent ship. 
BHP’s newest ships are innovative in both design 
and operation and are an example of innovative 
Australian technology. 


The Iron Pacific's technology permits it to 
operate with a more efficient crewing level and to 
use less than half the fuel per tonne of cargo than 
its much smaller predecessors. Even at current low 
world freight rates the Iron Pacific is commercially 
viable — proof that Australian shipping can be 
competitive. 


Although this has always been a commercial 
venture by BHP, the Australian Government was 
pleased to be able to play a part. 


In 1984 we made available a revised taxation 
regime for investment in new ships, associated 
with improved crewing efficiency. We were also 
pleased to facilitate BHP’s discussions with Ko- 
rean officials that led to the vessel’s participation 
in the Korea-Australia coal trade. 

This access was welcome recognition of the 
strength of the relationship between Australia and 
Korea, and of the considerable commercial be- 
nefits of this particular venture to both countries. 
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Mr Peter Morris. (Promotion Australia photo). 


BHP’s shipbuilding contract placed with Korea’s 
Samsung shipyard also assisted in the commercial 
arrangement, but it could not have gone ahead 
without commercial access to Korean cargo. 

In this great Australian ship we can see some of 
the vital ingredients needed for development of 
the Australian economy and for the recovery of 
our international trade. First, manufacturing im- 
provement. By slashing the cost of bringing iron 
ore to the steel furnaces of Newcastle by up to one 
half, the Iron Pacific is making a vital contribution 
to the retention and improvement of Australia’s 
industrial base — and to creating jobs in New- 
castle. 
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Efficient transport is central to the health of all 
Australian industry, and the national economy. 


Second, efficiency and productivity. By demon- 
strating the efficiency gains and cost reductions 
which can be achieved through strategic invest- 
ment in modern technology, developed in full 
co-operation between innovative industry and 
Supportive unions, the /ron Pacific symbolises the 
way forward for the Australian shipping industry 
and indeed for all Australian industry. At the same 
time, the co-operation between BHP and the 
seagoing unions has achieved reliability for BHP’s 
shipping operations through a responsible en- 
vironment of industrial stability. This, of itself, is a 
major commercial asset. 


Last, and most important, exports. Exports are 
the lifeblood of our economy. Australia’s export 
performance must improve in all areas if we are to 
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sustain our national standard of living in the face 
of the difficult world trading environment. Not 
only does this Australian ship carry Australian 
coal exports, but on top of this, its substantial 
freight earnings are a real and significant export 
contribution in themselves. 


For too long we have regarded shipping solely 
as a service to trade. 


Indeed we have often preferred to abuse ship- 
ping — especially Australian shipping — as a 
scapegoat for all sorts of shortcomings in our trade 
and marketing arrangements. 


After we have mined, grown or manufactured 
our exports, and organised their sale, we have 
found it too easy to leave it to others to manage — 
and profit from — our export shipping. As a result 
we have turned our backs on an enormous deficit 


The Iron Pacific entered the 
Port of Newcastle on 1 August 
1986 on her maiden voyage 
from the Republic of Korea. The 
Iron Pacific is the latest and the 
largest of the three ships which 
BHP ordered in 1984 to operate 
in the coastal iron ore trade and 
in Australia’s coal export trades. 
At 231 850 deadweight tonnes 
she is the largest twin-screw 
craft in the world and is Austra- 
lia’s largest moving object. One 
load of NSW export steaming 
coal on this ship could generate 
enough electricity to power 
Sydney for more than a week. 
The tron Pacific’s technology 
permits it to operate with a 
more efficient crewing level 
and to use less than half the fuel 
per tonne of cargo than its 
much smaller predecessors. 
(Photo courtesy of BHP Trans- 
port). 
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in trade in services by allowing foreign shipown- 
ers to carry our trade. There has been a failure to 
look objectively at shipping — its real weaknesses 
and its strengths. 


We need to look at the facts. We must treat 
Australian shipping both as a service to trade and 
as an export trade in itself, and we must put the 
necessary effort into its improvement and promo- 
tion. Commodity exports, such as coal, will 
always be important. We must continue to ensure 
they are shipped competitively and reliably. But 
this is not enough. We must increasingly seize 
every opportunity to expand our trade in other 
sectors -— particularly services. 


While shipping and related services now repre- 
sent the greatest cost, they also offer one of the 
best opportunities for improvement in redressing 
the services deficit. 


Australia is about the fifth largest shipping 
market in the world on the basis of cargo-distance 
carried. Yet as a trading nation, remote from world 
markets, we have, for too long, abandoned our 
essential shipping services to our overseas cus- 
tomers and our trading competitors. The cost to 
Australia’s balance of payments through depend- 
ence on foreign shipping recently increased signi- 
ficantly in one year. We pay a freight bill of $5800 
million a year to foreign operators for the carriage 
of our trade. Australian operators earn less than 
one-sixth of this amount. This proportion must be 
increased in the interests of all Australians. But in 
so doing we must not add to the costs of our 
exports facing competition on open and difficult 
world markets. 


We must increase our exports of efficient, 
competitive, Australian shipping services, repeat- 
ing BHP’s initiative, represented here today by the 
lron Pacific. 


To do so, we need to make further gains in the 
productivity of the investment, the technology and 
the crews involved in Australian shipping. The 
industry and the seagoing unions together are now 
closely engaged in addressing these issues. The 
industry’s participants are working together to 
secure their future. 


| have established the Maritime Industry De- 
velopment Committee (MIDC) to further develop 
and improve operational and crewing arrange- 
ments for future Australian ships. It is imperative 
that its work is successful, and that the hard issues 
of productivity are faced up to, and resolved, by 
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all participants — and soon. There is no time to 
waste. 


| have received advice from the industry recom- 
mending the further reform of taxation arrange- 
ments for investment in shipping. | have told the 
shipping industry that | am prepared to take 
relevant proposals to Government for considera- 
tion, provided they are genuinely linked to 
improved efficiency, and reinforce substantial 
productivity improvements gained through the 
MIDC process. 


As these initiatives come together, more Austra- 
lian exporters will be able to choose to use 
efficient Australian ships at competitive freight 
rates. 


Australia’s economic and trade performance 
need the benefits of greater exporter control of 
shipping and greater national participation in 
shipping, as part of an integrated Australian 
marketing. and supply chain. 


Yet there are those who question our ability to 
become competitive, pointing to the artificially 
low costs available to some foreign shipping. They 
are the knockers; the voices of defeat, and of 
surrender to foreign interests. 


One half of our exports is still carried in ships of 
other higher cost countries — such as Japan, 
Britain, West Germany and Scandinavia. While 
we may never be the lowest cost shipping 
operator in the world, we can, and we must, 
compete with these countries. Our joint efforts to 
improve the competitiveness of Australian ship- 
ping, which are reflected so well in the fron 
Pacific, have been given further reinforcement 
today by an historic announcement being made at 
this moment in Melbourne. 


| refer to the creation of a single, unified 
national organisation representing Australian 
shipowners, such as BHP. Its inaugural Chairman 
is to be Bill Bolitho, Chairman of the Australian 
Shipping Commission. 


| welcome the birth of this organisation. | am 
sure it will accelerate the improvements to the 
efficiency of our shipping industry, which are now 
underway — and | encourage it to pursue this task 
energetically. With carefully considered strategic 
investments and the support of those involved, we 
can — and must — repeat the commercial 
shipping success of BHP. 


| am proud to welcome the fron Pacific to 
Newcastle. | wish her and her Australian crew 
many safe voyages in calm water. | congratulate 
the ‘Big Australian’ on this ‘Big Achievement’. 
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Parliament 


IYP: Australia Council grants 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Arts, Herit- 
age and Environment, upon notice, on 12 Febru- 
ary 1986: 

Will Australia Council grants to artists under the 
auspices of the International Year of Peace be 
restricted to artistic projects that are in basic 
concord with the Government's foreign and de- 
fence policies; if so, who will make the decisions 
on each application for funding. 

Mr Cohen — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The Australia Council had advised me that 
applications to the Council for International Year 
of Peace (IYP) projects were assessed by a 
Working Party appointed by the Council and 
comprising — Professor Donald Horne, AO, Ms 
Betty Churcher and Ms Robin Nevin. 

The Working Party considered applications in 
terms of quality, artform and geographical loca- 
tion. Account was taken of the need for projects to 
focus attention and encourage reflection on the 
basic requirements of peace in the contemporary 
world which is one of the objectives of the 
International Year of Peace as laid down by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

Applications were assessed in accordance with 
the Government's general guidelines for applica- 
tions for assistance under the International Year of 
Peace program. These guidelines state that pro- 
jects which are in direct conflict with established 
Government policy on peace, disarmament and 
arms control issues will not be considered. 


USSR: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 
Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 
During his last visit to the Soviet Union, did the 
Minister raise the matter of Ukrainian political 
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prisoners with the relevant Soviet officials; if not, 
why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

My last visit to the Soviet Union was a short 
stopover at Moscow airport on 15 June 1985. 
Although the Government regularly makes repre- 
sentations to the Soviet authorities on human 
rights abuses in the Soviet Union, time restraints 
did not permit me to raise the specific matter of 
Ukrainian political prisoners on this occasion. 

Australia has also been involved in complicated 
negotiations with Soviet authorities aimed at the 
possible release of the leading Ukrainian political 
detainee, Yuri Shukhevych, 


Turkey: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Baldwin asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 19 February 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to reports 
alleging that systematic efforts are being made by 
Turkish authorities to discourage the maintenance 
of the Syrian Orthodox Christian community as a 
separate religious and linguistic community. 

(2) Does the Government have any recent 
information on alleged persecution of this group 
by such means as (a) discrimination in public 
sector employment and (b) suppression of reli- 
gious teaching within the community. 

(3) Are there any steps the Australian Govern- 
ment can take to encourage the recognition of this 
community as a non-Moslem minority under the 
Treaty of Lausanne which may remove much of 
this discrimination; if so, what are the steps. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) No. 

(2) (a) The Australian Ambassador to Ankara 
has recently been informed by the Syrian Ortho- 
dox Metropolitan that there is no direct persecu- 
tion of Syrian Orthodox Christians by the Turkish 
authorities, although considerable migration of 
Syrian Orthodox Christians from Turkey has taken 
place. 

(b) The Syrian Orthodox Christians have about 
30 churches and two monasteries in the area 
between Midyat and Mardin in south-eastern 
Turkey, although only 30 per cent of the area is 
Christian. However, Syrian Orthodox Christian 
leaders have expressec some concern that the 
new education law, which requires, all children to 
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take exams in the Islamic faith, could result in 
some drift away from the community among 
younger people. 

(3) There are no steps which the Government 
can take to encourage the recognition of this 
community as a ‘non-Moslem minority’ in legal 
terms the categorisation of Syrian Orthodox 
Christians as a ‘non-Moslem minority’ is a matter 
of fact. 


USSR: Baltic States — human rights 
and self-determination 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Conquest asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 9 April 1986: 


What steps have been taken by the Government 
over the last three years to press for the observ- 
ance of human rights and self determination for 
the Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


This Government over the last three years has 
strongly and consistently deplored the Soviet 
Union’s unsatisfactory human rights record, in- 
cluding in relation to the Baltic States, Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. We have expressed our 
views publicly as well as conveying them private- 
ly to the Soviet authorities. 


Australia has also joined in international efforts 
calling upon the Soviet Union to abide by the 
important principles of human rights embodied in 
United Nations instruments. 


In response to the concern over the human 
rights situation in the Baltic States this Govern- 
ment raised the question of violation of human 
rights in the Baltic States at the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights in March 1985 and 
March 1986. 


On the question of self determination, as you 
will already be aware, Australia does not recog- 
nise de jure the incorporation of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania into the Soviet Union, but recog- 
nises de facto the Soviet Government’s control 
over the Baltic States. 


This Government will continue to support an 
end to the violation of human rights in the Baltic 
States and make efforts towards this end which 
can be assessed as constructive and not counter- 
productive. 
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Defence: visits by nuclear-powered 
or armed vessels 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Milton asked the Minister for Defence, upon 
notice, on 28 May 1986: 

(1) Do nuclear-powered ships and submarines 
visiting Australian ports have containment facili- 
ties to prevent the escape of radioactive materials 
in the event of a power malfunction; if so, what. 

(2) Are nuclear-powered sources on vessels 
visiting Australian ports as safe as those at 
nuclear-powered stations; if not, why not. 

(3) In view of the recent disaster at Chernobyl, 
is he satisfied that the containment facilities on 
nuclear-powered vessels visiting Australian ports 
are adequate to prevent the release of radioactive 
materials during a power malfunction. 

(4) Will he take steps to ensure that nuclear- 
powered ships and submarines visiting Australian 
ports have adequate containment facilities; if not, 
why not. 

(5) What section of his Department is directly 
responsible for the monitoring of safety require- 
ments laid down in the guidelines covering the 
Visits of nuclear-powered vessels announced by 
the Attorney-General on 15 December 1983. 

(6) Are other Departments involved in ensuring 
that these safety requirements are complied with; 
if so, (a) which Departments and (b) what are their 
particular areas of responsibility. . 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. While specific design features of the 
reactors on U.S. warships are classified, it can be 
stated that there are multiple barriers for contain- 
ing the release of fission products. The safe 
containment of fission products, including in 
combat situations, is accorded the highest priority 
in the construction of these warships, as it is 
necessary for the crew to live next to the reactor at 
all times and to continue to function even if the 
ship sustains battle damage. 

(2) (3) and (4) The Australian Government 
believes that the particular operational and safety 
features of visiting nuclear powered warships 
(NPWs) make them much safer than nuclear 
power stations of the Chernobyl type. U.S. naval 
reactors are different in design, power output, fuel 
integrity and standards of construction from the 
Soviet reactor in Chernobyl. 

All U.S. naval reactors which are now in 
operation are of the pressurized water design, 
wherein the nuclear core is maintained in a total 
water environment. This design uses no graphite 
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and therefore the reported problem at Chernobyl 
involving a graphite fire is physically impossible 
ina U.S. naval reactor. The U.S. naval reactors are 
also typically one tenth the size of the Chernobyl 
reactor, and unlike Chernobyl, do not normally 
operate at high rates of output. 

NPWs visit Australian ports only in accordance 
with strict environmental and safety regulations 
designed to protect the public in the unlikely 
event of a reactor accident. One of the conditions 
of entry for NPWs is that there must be a 
capability to remove the vessel to a remote safe 
location within 24 hours. The conditions also 
require the activation of an Australian radiation 
monitoring program during a NPW visit. This 
program has never revealed a radiation leak or a 
rise in the natural background radiation levels. 

(5) and (6) Responsibility for assessing and 
monitoring safety requirements associated with 
NPW visits rests with the Visiting Ship Panel 
(Nuclear). This panel is chaired by Defence and 
includes representatives from the Australian Ato- 
mic Energy Commission (AAEC), Natural Disasters 
Organisation, Royal Australian Navy, Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, Department of Arts, Herit- 
age and Environment and the Australian Radiation 
Laboratory, all of which contribute expert advice 
and opinion. The AAEC is specifically responsible 
for radiation monitoring arrangements. The pre- 
cise responsibilities of the other bodies during 
visits vary according to individual port safety 
arrangements, which are the responsibility of State 
or Territory Governments. Departments of Arts, 
Heritage and Environment and the Australian 
Radiation Laboratory, all of which contribute 
expert advice and opinion. The AAEC is specifi- 
cally responsible for radiation monitoring arrange- 
ments. The precise responsibilities of the other 
bodies during visits vary according to individual 
port safety arrangements, which are the responsi- 
bility of State or Territory Governments. 


Australian peace movement: alleged 
Soviet influence 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Peacock — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. | refer the Prime Minister to his 
Press conference in Brisbane last week, when in 
answer to a question on Soviet influence in the 
ete anti-uranium and peace movements he 
said: 
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Of course they are involved in it... I’m just 
stating the obvious. 

In the light of his admission that elements of the 
Australian peace movement are under the influ- 
ence of the Soviet Union, will the Prime Minister 
specify more precisely the nature of that influence 
and the levels to which it reaches? Will he also 
give the House an assurance that such groups 
have not received any government funding 
through the International Year of Peace grants? 

Mr Hawke — Let me make clear what | was 
saying and the extent to which | wanted to extend 
it into the Australian situation. | was stating the 
obvious when | said that there were interests in the 
world, not only in Australia, which when addres- 
sing themselves to this issue had motives other 
than concern about the mining, transport and 
export of uranium. | went out of my way then and 
subsequently to make it clear that | was not 
attempting to cast aspersions on the great bulk of 
the people in Australia, who have a deeply held 
conviction on this issue. 

People within the Labor movement, the trade 
union movement, the churches and a whole range 
of groups which have no conceivable connection 
with or influence from the Soviet Union hold 
particular beliefs on this issue. It is a well known 
non-State secret that | do not share their view, but 
| do accept, as | have consistently, the integrity of 
their position. | say to the honourable member for 
Kooyong that | have no information as to the 
degree of influence, financial or otherwise, where 
that influence exists, but it would be passing 
strange to believe that it does not happen in this 
country as | believe it does in others. As to the 
final point of the honourable member’s question, | 
have no evidence before me that any such group 
which may be in that category has received any 
funding under the International Year of Peace. 


Australia-U.S. defence relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Langmore asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 4 june 1986: 

(1) Is he able to state which countries are host 
to U.S. military bases or joint facilities. 

(2) Is he able to say, what amount the U.S. 
Government pays to each of the governments of 
these countries as rent for the continued presence 
of those bases or facilities. 

(3) What does the U.S. pay to Australia as rent 
for the U.S. joint facilities in Australia. 
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Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) This information is readily available in the 
publications ‘The Military Balance 1985-86’ and 
‘NATOs Sixteen Nations’ of August 1985. 

(3) The Australian Government receives no 
rent from the U.S. in respect of the joint Defence 
facilities. The facilities are operated and managed 
by the two Governments as joint facilities under 
international agreements and the payment of rent 
by one of the parties would be inconsistent with 
these arrangements. While the arrangements for 
the use and occupation by the United States Navy 
of Commonwealth Land at North West Cape 
signed in 1967 included a provision for an annual 
rental of one peppercorn, this provision was 
removed when the Naval Station became a joint 
facility in 1974. 

To revert to the then Coalition Government's 
policy of charging rent for any of the joint facilities 
might undermine this Government's policy of 
maintaining Australia’s full and equal participa- 
tion in all aspects of the operation of the Joint 
Facilities, which is fundamental to protecting 
Australia’s sovereignty and interests. 


immigration: Sri Lankan citizens 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Jull asked the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 19 August 1986: 

(1) How many Sri Lankan citizens were 
approved for migration to Australia in each of the 
years 1983 to 1986 to date. 

(2) How many were approved on the basis of 
(a) family reunion, (b) business migration, (c) 
refugee status, (d) humanitarian and (e) each other 
category in each of those years. 

(3) How many immigrants in each of those 
years could be classified as belonging to the (a) 
Tamil society of Sri Lanka, (b) Sinhalese society of 
Sri Lanka and (c) other sections of the Sri Lankan 
society. 

(4) How many applications for migration to 
Australia are waiting for processing at the Austra- 
lian migration office in Colombo at the date of 
answering this question. 

Mr Hurford — | provide the following answer 
to the honourable member's question: 

(1) and (2) For the program years 1983-84, 
1984-85 and 1985-86, a total of 5831 Sri Lankans 
worldwide were visaed for residence in Australia. 
The following table gives the breakdown by visa 
category. 
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Sri Lankans approved and issued with visas 
(by country of birth of principal applicant) 








1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 
Family Migration .... 1369 1415 1673 
Skilled Labour (a)... . 194 181 226 
Business Migration . . . 0 0 4 
Independent ........ 5 1 0 
Special Eligibility .... 3 2 4 
Humanitarian... 0... 483 214 53 
NOt acy a dence dts Mok: 2 054 1816 1916 


PAMANTURI rT rr FUSS nr YER eVLP ERISA, 

(a) Occupational Shares System and Employer Nomina- 

tions. 

NB: Country of birth does not necessarily equate with 
country of citizenship or country of residence, Not 
all applicants who are approved and issued with 
visas travel to Australia. 


(3) Iin line with the Government’s non- 
discriminatory immigration policy, no record is 
kept of ethnic, racial or religious backgrounds of 
persons applying for migration. 

(4) In Colombo, at the end of June 1986 (the 
most recent figures available), there were 368 
applications which had been accepted as prima- 
facie eligible and were awaiting formal assess- 
ment. There were a further 356 cases which had 
been formally assessed and were awaiting a final 
decision. Most of the latter group are awaiting 
finalisation of health and character checks. 


Greece: earthquake disaster in the 
Kalamata region 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Dr Theophanous — My question is directed to 
the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister will be 
aware of the recent earthquakes which have 
devastated the Kalamata region of Greece. What 
information can he provide to the House in 
relation to this tragedy and what action has the 
Government carried out? 

Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 
for his question. The honourable member for 
Calwell refers to a subject which of course has 
brought considerable grief directly to many in 
Greece and also to many of our Australian citizens 
and would be a matter of concern to the 
Australian community generally. | have nothing to 
add to the general details that have been available 
in the Press as to the extent of the tragedy that has 
occurred there. | can say to the honourable 
member, however — and | believe | would be 
speaking on this matter not merely for the 
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Government but for the whole House — | have 
sent a message to the Prime Minister of Greece in 
these terms: 

| was very sorry to learn of the earthquake 
which occurred in Southern Greece and of the 
death, inuries and destruction at Kalamata. 

This is a human tragedy which will draw 
worldwide sympathy, but it is felt particularly 
acutely in Australia where so many of our citizens 
have strong personal and family ties with your 
country. Indeed Australians have notable connec- 
tions with the Messinia region ranging from the 
landing of Australian troops at Kalamata during 
the Second World War to the many thousands of 
Greek Australians whose origins are in this part of 
Greece. 

| concluded by saying: 

On behalf of the Government and of all 
Australians | would like, through you, to convey to 
the relatives of those killed and to those injured 
and suffering the effects of the destruction our 
deepest sympathies. 


Middle East: peace process 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 9 April 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to Noam 
Chomsky’s article entitled ‘The United States and 
the Middle East’ in END Papers No. 10 Summer 
1985, from the Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation 
Ltd. 

(2) If so, in which respects has Australia’s stand 
differed from that of the (a) UN, (b) U.S. declara- 
tions and (c) U.S. performance as claimed in the 
article. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) | have not read the article and 
therefore cannot comment. 


OECD 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 5 June 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say which OECD nations are in 
the process of reducing either their armoured 
corps or mechanised infantry forces. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 
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(1) Although there have been some organisa- 
tional changes and variations in equipment tables 
of armoured and mechanized infantry forces of 
some of the OECD countries, | am advised that 
none of these countries is in the process of 
reducing these forces. 

(2) The force structure judgments of many 
OECD countries reflect, of course, quite different 
strategic circumstances to those of Australia. The 
NATO members, for instance, maintain armoured 
and mechanised forces to counter the superior 
numbers available to the Warsaw Pact countries. 
Japan's Self-Defence Force similarly takes account 
of Soviet Forces in Asia. Australia, on the other 
hand, faces no comparable armoured or mecha- 
nised threat. 


Nuclear accidents 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 3 
june 1986: 

(1) What was the cause of the fire during the 
weekend of 31 May 1986, at the Sizewell Nuclear 
Plant 100 km north-west of London. 

(2) Did the fire pose any threat to the people of 
the United Kingdom or elsewhere. 

(3) How many nuclear accidents involving fires 
in installations have occurred worldwide in the 
past five years. 

(4) Where did the accidents happen, and how 
many fatalities have happened as a result. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) tam advised that on 31 May 1986 a fire was 
discovered amongst packing cases in a corridor 
adjacent to the pile cap supervision room at the 
Sizewell nuclear power plant. This room over- 
looks the pile cap (which is the concrete floor on 
top of the reactor core) and refuelling operations. 
The fire brigade was called and the fire was put 
out. The station and the reactors continued to 
operate normally and were unaffected by this 
event. 

(2) | understand that nobody was hurt. No 
radioactive material was involved. An internal 
inquiry is taking place and a report is not yet 
available. 

(3) and (4) I am advised that the only nuclear 
accident involving a fire which has occurred in 


the past five years was in April 1986 at the USSR - - 


Chernobyl nuclear power plant. 
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The Vice-Premier of the Peoples’ Republic of China, Mr Wan Li visited Australia from 5 September to 13 September 


as a guest of the Australian Government. The visit followed one by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, to China in May 1986. Pictured are Mr Bob Hawke and Mr Wan Li in Canberra on 7 September. (Promotion 


Australia photo). 





In common with all other industrial plants, a 
number of fires have occurred at nuclear installa- 
tions arising from normal industrial activity, for 
example oil and electrical fires. Definitive details 
of these fires are not readily available, however no 
fatalities have been reported. 

According to the latest advice received from the 
USSR authorities, the Chernobyl accident has 
resulted in 31 fatalities. 


Nuclear accidents procedures 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 3 June 
1986: 

(1) Has the attention of the Minister for De- 
fence been drawn to a report in The Age of 2 June 
1986 quoting recently declassified Pentagon 
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documents revealing that the United States Navy 
accidently released nuclear weapons in each of 
the years 1965, 1968, 1969 and 1970. 

(2) Are any details available on the United 
States Navy's safety record from 1970 to the 
present day. 

(3) Have any of the United States Navy's 
nuclear accidents happened in Australian or 
South Pacific waters. 

(4) What measures are in place to ensure 
Australia is not vulnerable to nuclear accidents 
involving visiting United States warships. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) The United States Navy has acknowledged 
that during the period 1965-1985 its nuclear 
weapons accident reporting system received 630 
reports of ‘mishaps’. The United States uses a 
stringent system of reporting all mishaps, however 
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small, including those involving dummy weapons 
used in training. 

Of the 630 mishaps, only two could properly be 
classified as nuclear weapon accidents; both 
involved the loss of weapons at sea. One was the 
loss overboard of a nuclear armed A4E fighter in 
the Western Pacific. The other occurred in 1968 
in the North Atlantic. 

Of the other mishaps, 364 involved dummy 
weapons used for training purposes. The remain- 
ing 264 mishaps were minor, consisting of such 
events as flat tyres on trailers, and sprinkler 
systems in magazines being inadvertently acti- 
vated. None involved leakage of radioactivity. 

(3) There have been no nuclear weapons acci- 
dents in Australian waters nor any, as far as the 
Australian Government is aware, in South Pacific 
waters. 

(4) Nuclear Powered Warship (NPW) visits to 
Australia only take place in accordance with the 
Australian Government's general conditions of 
entry. In accordance with these conditions, NPWs 
are permitted to visit only those ports which have 
been assessed as suitable in terms of strict 
environmental and safety criteria. Within these 
ports, the conditions of entry require that NPWs 
and other shipping be subject to special naviga- 
tional controls designed to minimise the likeli- 
hood of any mishap. Any port to be visited by an 
NPW must have in place an operating port safety 
organisation which includes a suitable radiation 
monitoring program. 

Details of these port safety plans vary in 
accordance with local conditions and administra- 
tive arrangements. However, they cover arrange- 
ments for routine and emergency radiation moni- 
toring and protection, co-ordination of emergency 
services, evacuation, public information and the 
removal of the vessel to a remote location. 

Arrangements for other types of accidents are 
covered in the general emergency plans for 
harbour accidents which exist for every Australian 
port. These plans utilise the resources of the port 
emergency services, including fire brigades, 
police and health agencies, along with State, 
Territory and Federal support as appropriate. 


Extradition treaties 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Archer asked the Minister representing 
the Attorney-General, upon notice, on 5 June 
1986: 

(1) Have .the ‘Inherited extradition treaties 
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listed by Mr Justice Stewart now been reviewed 
and a program of bilateral treaties negotiated’ 
following the Government's response to recom- 
mendation 56 of the Stewart Royal Commission of 
Inquiry in Drug Trafficking; if so, with which 
countries have bilateral treaties been negotiated. 

(2) What are the ground of, and the procedures 
for, extradition with those countries. 

(3) Has any effort been made by the Govern- 
ment to keep procedures with the various coun- 
tries as uniform as possible. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Attorney-General 
has provided the following answer to the honour- 
able senator's question: 

(1) The Extradition Task Force established by 
the Attorney-General in February 1985 has con- 
ducted a complete review of Australia’s extradi- 
tion arrangements. A program for the negotiation 
of modern extradition treaties to replace the 
inherited treaties and to put in place extradition 
arrangements where they presently do not exist is 
well advanced. 

Since February 1985 modern extradition 
treaties have been signed with Ireland, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Norway. Protocols 
up-dating existing modern treaties have been 
signed with Sweden, Finland and Austria. The 
respective processes for bringing these treaties 
and protocols into force in Australia and each of 
those countries is now in progress. 

By 30 June 1986, negotiations has resulted in 
the initialling by officials of treaty texts with 
France, Greece, Indonesia, Luxembourg, Mona- 
co, Morocco, Portugal, San Marino, Spain, 
Switzerland. - 

Negotiations are due to commence shortly with 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombo, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay. 

Expressions of interest in negotiating modern 
extradition treaties are being sought from other 
countries. In addition, since February 1985 the 
Extradition (Foreign States) Act 1966 has been 
applied, pursuant to Sub-section 10(4) of that Act, 
to Japan, Denmark, South Africa, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, thus enabling Australia to 
make requests for extradition of, and consider 
requests for extradition by those countries. 

(2) (a) Under the treaties now being negotiated, 
extradition may be granted of a person accused or 
convicted of any offence punishable under the 
laws of both countries by a term of at least 12 
months imprisonment, or by a more severe 
penalty. In the case of convicted persons, a 
minimum term of imprisonment, usually in excess 
of three months, must remain to be served. 
Extradition may be refused on a number of 
internationally accepted grounds, for example, 
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that the offence of which the person is accused or 
convicted is an offence of a political character. 

(b) The procedure for extradition under the 
treaties negotiated by Australia since February 
1985 is simpler than the procedure under the 
older treaties. The modern procedure for extradi- 
tion involves the making of a request in writing, 
accompanied by documents in support of the 
request. Section 17 of the Extradition (Foreign 
States) Act 1966, the provisions of which are 
reflected in the modern treaties, specifies the 
minimum documentation which must be pro- 
duced to a magistrate to enable the making of an 
order. For example, the documentation compris- 
es, in the case of an accused person, a copy of the 
warrant for the arrest of the person issued in the 
requesting country, a statement of the offences for 
which extradition is requested, a statement of the 
acts or omissions alleged against the person, 
particulars of identification, and a statement of the 
relevant provisions of law. The documentation 
must be authenticated in accordance with the 
treaty. 

(3) A model treaty which was settled by the 
Extradition Task Force has been used as the basis 
for the negotiations which have been completed 
or are in progress. As a result, a substantial degree 
of uniformity has been attained. The procedures 
envisaged by the model treaty reflect the require- 
ments specified in the Extradition (Foreign States) 
Act 1966. 


Apartheid: political situation in 
South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 3 
June 1986: 

(1) How many black South Africans were killed 
during disturbances in the years 1983, 1984, 1985 
and so far in 1986. 

(2) How many black South Africans were 
seriously injured in such conflicts during the same 
period of time. 

(3) How many white South Africans were 
either killed or seriously injured in such conflicts 
during the same period of time. 

(4) What information is available to the Austra- 
lian Government on the activities of the Afrikaner 
Resistance Organisation which was described in 
the Sydney Morning Herald on 2 June 1986 as 
‘extreme right wing’. 

(5) Has any consideration been given to the 
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Australian Government taking similar action to 
that of the Canadian Government, in May 1986, 
to withdraw its Ambassador from South Africa 
because of Pretoria’s military raids on alleged 
guerilla’s bases in Botswana, Zambia, and Zim- 
babwe which in almost every identifiable case has 
proved to be a nebulous action. 

(6) Will the Australian Government give con- 
sideration to imposing total trade sanctions gainst 
the minority white South African regime as a 
matter of urgency in line with the known wishes of 
the black majority. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answers to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) and (3) According to official South African 
figures, the number of people killed during 
disturbances was: 

1983 — No figures were kept because the level 

of unrest was very low 

1984 — 149 

1985 — 824 

1986 — 1049 (to 6 August) 

Figures are not available on a racial basis but it 
is generally accepted that only a few whites have 
been killed. The official figures are generally 
regarded as a conservative estimate because of 
uncertainty concerning the circumstances sur- 
rounding most deaths. 

(2) and (3) The official figures for the number of 
people injured during disturbances are: 

1983 — No figures were kept because the level 

of unrest was very low 

1984 — 651 

1985 — 2615 

1986 — No figures available 

These figures are not regarded as reliable 
because of the confusion surrounding many inci- 
dents of unrest and because many people who are 
injured do not seek treatment at government 
clinics and hospitals for fear of being reported to 
the police. Figures are not available on a racial 
basis but it is generally accepted that few whites 
have been injured. 

(4) The Afrikaner Weerstandsbeweging (AWB) 
(which means ‘Afrikaner Resistance Movement’) 
was formed in 1972 by dissatisfied members of 
the governing National Party. The particular issue 
which prompted the formation of the AWB was 
the dialogue with other African States which was 
then being pursued by the Prime Minister, B.J. 
Vorster. Its members also believed that the 
National Party was generally becoming too 
accommodating towards blacks. The AWB has 
never attracted a large following but it has risen to 
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involvement of some of its members in violence. 
In 1983 two former members were convicted of 
offences under the Terrorism Act and sentenced to 
15 years jail each. In the same year the leader of 
the AWB, Mr Eugene Terreblanche, was given 
suspended sentences after being convicted of two 
offences related to the illegal possession of 
firearms. The AWB has become more prominent 
during the last couple of years. It has held public 
rallies to protest against the government's reform 
program and to advocate the greater use of force 
in suppressing black unrest and black political 
dissent. 

(5) The Government condemned in strong 
terms the South African attacks on Zimbabwe, 
Zambia and Botswana. The Government was 
particularly concerned because the raids effec- 
tively ended the efforts of the Commonwealth 
Eminent Persons Group to promote dialogue and 
negotiation in South Africa. A number of possible 


measures against South Africa were considered at 
the time, including the temporary withdrawal of 
the ambassador, but the Government decided to 
wait until Commonwealth Heads of Government 
had considered the report of the Eminent Persons 
Group before making any decisions. The meeting 
in London agreed on eleven measures which 
should be applied against South Africa and the 
Government is now considering their imple- 
mentation. 

(6) The Government is prepared to support 
comprehensive mandatory economic sanctions 
against South Africa in the United Nations con- 
text. Australia has voted in favour of such sanc- 
tions in the Security Council because this is the 
best way to ensure that they are applied universal- 
ly. Pending international agreement on mandatory 
economic sanctions the Government has imposed 
a broad range of voluntary measures in concert 
with other members of the Commonwealth. 
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Pictured is noted Australian choral conductor and composer, Mr John McCaughey, who will be a guest conductor at 





the National Youth Bureau’s choral festival in Bangkok on 23-25 January, 1987. Mr McCaughey is Musical Director 
of the Astra Choir and Astra Chamber Music Society in Melbourne. The choir is known Australia-wide through 
performances and radio broadcasts for innovation and experiment, ranging from the earliest mediaeval music to 
contemporary choral works, including electronic pieces. Choir members are amateurs and include scientists, doctors 
and housewives. Mr McCaughey plans to include in his Thai repertoire works by Percy Grainger, a pioneering figure 
in 20th century Australian music, and Keith Humble, foundation Professor of Music at La Trobe University in 
Melbourne. Professor Humble is known for electronic and improvisaional techniques and his compositions have 
included combining traditional Japanese haiku verses and unusual Asian instruments. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Uranium 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Sanders — | refer the Minister for 
Finance to the decision of the Government to 
permit the export of uranium to France, the 
decision to amend the Northern Territory land 
rights legislation to erode seriously Aboriginal 
control over mining and the decision forced on 
the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment by 
the Prime Minister to permit mining within 
Kakadu. | ask the Minister: are the economic 
rationalists who dominate the present Govern- 
ment caving in to the pressure of the Australian 
Mining Industry Council and the arguments of the 
new Right by redefining our national priorities to 
permit export-oriented economic development 
irrespective of environmental or social cost? 
Finally, how does the Minister define the national 
interest? Specifically, how many millions of dol- 
lars of royalties would justify drilling for oil on the 
Barrier Reef or extracting minerals from Kakadu 
National Parks? 

Senator Walsh — Not all of those issues that 
have been raised come within my responsibilities, 
either as Minister for Finance or as a member of 
the Expenditure Review Committee for that mat- 
ter. Dealing with the financial aspects of the 
uranium decision, it is very rare that a specific 
policy has these effects: to take amounts off 
outlays — expenditure in this case of $66 million 
— off the Budget deficit and off the current 
account deficit. Very rarely does any single 
decision have all those positive things going for it, 
and that was certainly one of the factors which the 
Government considered. 

As | said earlier, | do not think that the other 
matters that were raised come within my responsi- 
bility as Finance Minister or as a member of the 
Expenditure Review Committee. If Senator San- 
ders wants to take them up, | suggest he refers 
them to the Ministers responsible or their repre- 
sentatives. 


Uranium sales to France 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Kilgariff — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Resources and Energy. Has there 
been a shipment of Queensland Mines Ltd ura- 
nium to France since the Budget decision to lift 
the ban on sales to that country? Has the 
Government been reimbursed in full by the 
company for the money it paid in compensation 
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during the existence of that ineffective ban? If not, 
how much has been paid so far? Will the total 
amount be repaid by the company, despite 
today’s lower prices? If so, when does the 
Government expect payment to be completed? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am not aware 
whether any shipment has been made. That is a 
matter for the commercial arrangements that are 
entered into between QML and Electricite de 
France, which is the French purchaser, subject, of 
course, to the necessary export clearance being 
received from the Government. | do not believe 
that any shipment has been made. However, | do 
not have that information. The honourable senator 
asked whether any money has been received. The 
basis of the arrangement between the Govern- 
ment and QML is that the moneys in question will 
be paid in full by 30 June 1987; in other words, 
this financial year. | do not have full details about 
whether there will be any progressive payments 
before then. The extent to which that can approp- 
riately be put on the public record might be 
addressed in an Estimates Committee later this 
week. 

The amount will be repaid in full — that is, the 
$41 million that the Federal Government has paid 
QML for the uranium already transferred in the 
past couple of years from QML to the Federal 
Government and put in stockpile. There will be a 
saving regarding the $25 million or so that was to 
have been paid out this financial year, but which 
will no longer be necessary. The past stockpile 
amount of about $40 million or $41 million will 
be repaid in full. 


Trade: Australian wheat industry 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Primary Industry, upon notice, on 
29 May 1986: 

(1) What measures are in place, or will be 
considered to protect Australian what farmers 
from a reported prediction by the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organisation that the 
world’s wheat trade will decline in the remainder 
of 1986 because of a variety of economic cir- 
cumstances, particularly in view of the crippling 
anti-Australian trade practices and marketing 
techniques in which the United States and the 
European Community are already heavily en- 
gaged. 

Senator Walsh — The answer to the honour- 
able senator's question is as follows: 

(1) The Government is particularly concerned 
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about the potential impact on Australians farmers 
of adverse world wheat trade developments, 
especially depressed prices and the predatory 
nature of U.S. and EEC agricultural policies. The 
Government has been very active in seeking to 
protect Australian wheat interests. 

(2) With respect to measures currently in place 
to protect Australian farmers, the guaranteed 
minimum price scheme for wheat, introduced in 
1979 and continued in the Wheat Marketing Act 
1984 for the five year period ending 30 June 1989, 
provides a mechanism that ensures Australian 
wheat farmers’ returns are not fully affected by 
sudden unexpected downturns in world prices. 

(3) Recent Government action on this issue 
includes the Joint Party delegation lobbying on 
behalf of Australian wheatgrowers in Washington 
DC, the Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, raising the 
matter in his recent presentation in ANZUS talks 
and the meeting of international fair wheat traders 
in Cairns convened by the Minister for Trade to 
consider U.S. and EEC trade moves. Future action 
includes the Australian presentation at the forth- 
coming Multilateral Trade Negotiations. 


United Nations: covenants ratified 
by Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Morris asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
12 june 1986: 


(1) What United Nations Covenants have been 
ratified by Australia. 


(2) What was the date of the each such 
ratification. 


(3) Which other countries have ratified each 
treaty. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 


(1) There are only two United Nations Cove- 
nants to which Australia is a party, namely the 
Covenants on Civil and Political Rights, and on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. There are, 
however, a number of other multilateral treaties, 
sometimes termed ‘conventions’, for which the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations performs 
depositary functions or which have been drawn 
up by specialised agencies of the United Nations, 
and to which Australia has become a party by 
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ratification or by some other step provided for in 
the treaty concerned, such as definitive signature, 
accession or acceptance. These treaties are set out 
in the attached list. 

(2) The dates on which Australia became a 
party to the multilateral treaties by ratification or 
otherwise are entered on the right of the list. This 
information is also available in the Australian 
Treaty List (published in the Australian Treaty 
Series 1971 No. 1) and subsequent cumulative 
supplements and annual lists of treaty actions 
published in the treaty series. 

(3) The list of states party to multilateral treaties 
is voluminous and in some cases, for example 
where a reservation has been made, requires 
interpretation. The information may be found in 
United Nations publication ‘Multilateral Treaties 
Deposited with the Secretary-General’ and in 
publications of the specialised agencies. The 
Treaties and Sea Law Branch of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs can provide information on par- 
ticular treaties. 


Treaties for which the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations performs depositary 
functions to which Australia is a party 





Australian ratification 
for accession (a), 
definitive signature(s), 


Title or acceptance {A)) 


1. Charter of the United 
Nations. Signed at San Fran- 
cisco on 26 June 1945. Entry 
into force: 24 October 1945. 


2. Amendments to the 
Charter of the United Nations 


Amendments to Articles 
23, 27 and 61. Adopted on 
17 December 1963. Entry 
into force: 31 August 1965. 


Amendments to Article 
109. Adopted on 20 De- 
cember 1965, Entry into 
force: 12 June 1968. 


Amendments to Article 61. 
Adopted on 20 December 
1971. Entry into force: 24 
September 1973. 


3. Convention on the Pri- 
vileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations. Approved by 
the General Assembly on the 
United Nations on 13 Febru- 
ary 1946. Entry into force on 
deposit of instrument of 
accession. 


1 November 1945 


9 june 1965 


| 27 December 1966 


16 November 1972 


2 March 1949 
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4. Convention on the Pri- 
vileges and Immunities of the 
Specialized Agencies. 
Approved by the General 
Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on 21 November 1947. 
Entry into force on deposit of 
instrument of accession. 


5. Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations. Done 
at Vienna on 18 April 1961, 
Entry into force: 24 April 
1964. 


6. Optional Protocol to the 
Vienna Convention on Di- 
plomatic Relations concern- 
ing the Compulsory Settle- 
ment of Disputes. Done at 
Vienna on 18 April 1961. 
Entry into force: 24 April 
1964. 


7. Vienna Convention on 
Consular Relations. Done at 
Vienna on 24 April 1963. 
Entry into force: 19 March 
1967. 


8. Optional Protocol to the 
Vienna Convention on Con- 
sular Relations — concerning 
the Compulsory Settlement of 
Disputes. Done at Vienna on 
24 April 1963. Entry into 
force: 19 March 1967. 


9. Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of 
Crimes against Internationally 
Protected Persons, including 
diplomatic agents. Adopted 
by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on 14 
December 1973. Entry into 
force: 20 February 1977. 


10 Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide. 
Adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on 9 December 1948. 
Entry into force: 12 january 
1951. 


11. International Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of all 
Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion. Open for signature -at 
New York on 7 March 1966. 
Entry into force: 4 January 
1969. 
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20 November 1962 (a) 


26 January 1968 


26 January 1968 (a) 


12 February 1973 


12 February 1973 (a) 


20 June 1977 


8 July 1949 


30 September 1975 


12. International Covenant 
on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights. Opened for 
signature at New York on 19 
December 1966. Entry into 
force: 3 January 1976. 


13. International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights. 
Opened for signature at New 
York on 19 December 1966. 
Entry into force: 23 March 
1976. 


14. Convention on the eli- 
mination of all forms of discri- 
mination against women, 
Adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on 18 December 1979. 
Entry into force: 3 September 
1981. 


15. Constitution of the Iin- — 


ternational Refugee Organisa- 
tion. Opened for signature at 
Flushing Meadow, New York, 
on 15 December 1946. Entry 
into force: 20 August 1948. 


16. Convention relating to 
the Status of Refugees. Done 
at Geneva on 28 July 1951. 
Entry into force: 22 April 
1954. 


17. Convention relating to 
the Status of Stateless Persons. 
Done at New York on 28 
September 1954. Entry into 
force: 6 June 1960. 


18. Convention on the Re- 
duction of  Statelessness. 
Done at New York on 30 
August 1961. Entry into force: 
13 December 1975. 


19. Protocol relating to the 
Status of Refugees. Done at 
New York on 31 january 
1967. Entry into force: 4 
October 1967. 


20. Protocol amending the 
Agreements, Conventions 
and Protocols on Narcotic 
Drugs, concluded at The 
Hague on 23 January 1912, at 
Geneva on 11 February 1925 
and 19 February 1925 and 13 


July 1931. at Bangkok on 27 


November 1931 and at Gene- 
va on 26 June 1936. Signed at 
Lake Success, New York, on 
11 December 1946. Entry 
into force: 11 December 
1946. 
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10 December 1975 


13 August 1980 


28 July 1983 


13 May 1947 


22 january 1954 {a) 
13 December 1973 (a) 
13 December 1973 (a) 

13 December 1973 


29 August 1947 
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21. International Opium 
Convention. The Hague, 23 
January 1912. Entry into 
force: 31 December 1914. 


22. International Opium 
Convention, with Protocol. 
Signed at Geneva on 19 
February 1925 and amended 
by the Protocol signed at Lake 
Success, New York on 11 
December 1946. Entry into 
force: 3 February 1948. 


23. International Opium 
Convention, Geneva, Febru- 
ary 19th, 1925. In force since 
September 25th, 1928. 


Protocol, Geneva, February 
19th, 1925. In force since 
September 25th, 1928. 


24. Convention for Limit- 
ing the Manufacture and Reg- 
ulating the Distribution of 
Narcotic Drugs with Protocol 
of Signature, signed at Gene- 
va on 13 july 1931 and 
amended by the Protocol 
signed at Lake Success, New 
York, on 11 December 1946. 
Entry into force: 21 Novem- 
ber 1947. 


25. Convention for Limit- 
ing the Manufacture and reg- 
ulating the Distribution of 
Narcotic Drugs. Geneva, July 
13 1931. In force since 9 July 
1933. 


Protocol of signature. 
Geneva, 13 July 1931. 


26. Protocol bringing 
under internationa! Control 
Drugs Outside the Scope of 
the Convention of 13 july 
1931 for limiting the manu- 
facture and regulating the dis- 
tribution of Narcotic Drugs, 
as amended by the Protocol 
signed at Lake Success, New 
York, on 11 December 1946. 
Signed at Paris on 19 Novem- 
ber 1948. Entry into force: 1 
December 1949. 


27. Protocol for Limiting 
and Regulating the Cultiva- 
tion of the Poppy Plant, the 
Production of International 
and Wholesale Trade in, and 
Use of Opium. Opened for 
signature at New York on 23 
june 1953. Entry into force: 8 
March 1963. 
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10 January 1920 


28 August 1947 (a) 


17 February 1926 


17 February 1926 


28 August 1947 (A) 


24 January 1934 (a) 


24 january 1934 (a) 


19 November 1948 {s) 


13 January 1955 (a) 


28. Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs, 1961. Done 
at New York on 30 March 
1961. Entry into force: 13 
December 1964. 


29, Convention on 
Psychotropic Substances. 
Concluded at Vienna on 21 
February 1971. Entry into 
force: 16 August 1976. 


30. Protocol amending the 
Single Convention on Narco- 
tic Drugs, 1961. Concluded 
at Geneva on 25 March 1972. 
Entry into force: 8 August 
1975. 


31. Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs, 1961, as 
amended by the Protocol of 
25 March 1972 amending the 
Single Convention on Narco- 
tic Drugs, 1961. Done at New 
York on 8 August 1975. Entry 
into force: 8 August 1975. 


32. Protocol to amend the 
Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of the Traffic in Women 
and Children, concluded at 
Geneva on 30 September 
1921, and the Convention for 
the suppression of the Traffic 
in Women of Full Age, con- 
cluded at Geneva on 11 
October 1933. Signed at Lake 
Success, New York on 12 
November 1947. Entry into 
force: 12 November 1947. 


33. Convention for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in 
Women and Children, con- 
cluded at Geneva on 30 
September 1921 and 
amended by the Protocol 
signed at Lake Success, New 
York, on 12 Novernber 1947. 
Entry into force: 24 April 
1950. 


34. International Conven- 
tion for the Suppression of the 
Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren. Geneva, September 
30th, 1921. Came into force 
for each party on the date of 
deposit of its ratification or 
act of accession. 


1 December 1967 


19 May 1982 


22 November 1972 


22 November 1972 


13 November 1947 {s} 


13 November 1947 (s) 


28 June 1922 
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35. Convention for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in 
Women of Full Age, con- 
cluded at Geneva on 11 
October 1933 and amended 
by the Protocol signed at Lake 
Success, New York, on 12 
November 1947. Entry into 
force: 24 April 1950. 


36. Protocol amending the 
international Agreement for 
the Suppression of the White 
Slave Traffic, signed at Paris 
on 18 May 1904, and the 
International Convention for 
the Suppression of White 
Slave Traffic, signed at Paris 
on 4 May 1910. Signed at 
Lake Success, New York, on 4 
May 1949. Entry into force: 4 
May 1949, 


37. International Agree- 
ment for the Suppression of 
the White Slave Traffic, 
signed at Paris on 18 May 
1904 and amended by the 
Protocol signed at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York on 4 May 
1949. Entry into force: 21 
June 1951. 


38. International Agree- 
ment for the Suppression of 
the ‘White Slave Traffic’. 
Signed at Paris on 18 May 
1904. in force since 18 July 
1905. 


39. International Conven- 
tion for the Suppression of the 
White Slave Traffic, signed at 
Paris on 4 May 1910 and 
amended by the Protocol 
signed at Lake Success, New 
York, on 4 May 1949, Entry 
into force: 14 August 1951, 


40. International Conven- 
tion for the Suppression of the 
White Slave Traffic. Signed at 
Paris on 4 May 1910. Entry 
into force: 8 February 1913. 


41. Protocol to amend 
the Convention for the Sup- 
pression of the Circulation of, 
and Traffic in, Obscene Pub- 
lications, concluded at Gene- 
va on 12 September 1923. 
Signed at Lake Success, New 
York, on 12 November 1947. 
Entry into force: 12 Novem- 
ber 1947. 
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8 December 1949 (s) 


8 December 1949 ts) 


1906 (a) 


8 December 1949 (5) 


18 August 1914 (a) 


13 November 1947 (s) 
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Mr Bill Hayden, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


42. Convention for the 
Suppression of the circulation 
of and Traffic in, Obscene 
Publications, concluded at 
Geneva on 12 September 
1923 and amended by the 
Protocol signed at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, on 12 
November 1947. Entry into 
force: 2 February 1950. 


43. International Conven- 
tion for the Suppression of the 
Circulation of and Traffic in 
Obscene Publications. Gene- 
va, 12 September 1923. In 
force since 7 August 1924. 


44. Protocol amending the 
Agreement for the Suppres- 
sion of the Circulation of 
Obscene Publications, signed 
at Paris on 4 May 1910. 
Signed at Lake Success, New 
York, on 4 May 1949. Entry 
into force: 4 May 1949. 


45. Agreement for the Sup- 
pression of the Circulation of 
Obscene Publications, signed 
at Paris on 4 May 1910 and 
amended by the Protocol 
signed at Lake Success, New 
York, on 4 May 1949. Entry 
into force: 1 March 1950. 


13 November 1947 


29 june 1935 {a) 


8 December 1949 {s} 


8 December 1949 {s) 
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46. Agreement for the Sup- 
pression of the Circulation of 
Obscene Publications. Signed 
at Paris on 4 May 1910. Entry 
into force: 15 September 
1911. 


47. Constitution of the 
World Health Organisation. 
Signed at New York on 22 
July 1946. Entry into force: 7 
April 1948. 


48. Amendments to the 
Constitution of the World 
Health Organisation. 


Amendments to articles 24 
and 25. Adopted on 28 
May 1959. Entry into force: 
25 October 1960. 


Amendments to articles 24 
and 25. Adopted on 23 
May 1967. Entry into force: 
21 May 1975. 


Amendments to articles 34 
and 55. Adopted on 22 
May 1973. Entry into force: 
3 February 1977. 


Amendments to articles 24 
and 25. Adopted on 17 
May 1976. Entry into force: 
20 January 1984. 


Amendments to article 74. 
Adopted on 18 May 1978. 
Not yet in force. 


49. Protocol concerning 
the office international d’hy- 
giene publique. Signed at 
New York on 22 July 1946. 
Entry into force: 20 October 
1947. 


50. General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, with 
Annexes and Schedules of 
Tariffs Concessions. Signed at 
Geneva on 30 October 1947. 
Entry into force: 1 January 
1948. 


51. Convention on Transit 
Trade of Land-Locked States. 
Done at New York on 8 July 
1965. Entry into force: 9 June 
1967. 


52. Agreement estab- 
lishing the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, Done at Manila 
on 4 December 1965. Entry 
into force: 22 August 1966. 
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12 April 1912 (a) 


2 February 1948 


12 August 1959 


14 October 1968 (a) 


11 March 1975 (a) 


30 March 1977 {a} 


29 September 1981 (a) 


8 May 1947 


8 May 1947 


2 May 1972 (a) 


19 September 1966 


53. Agreement Estab- 
lishing the International Fund 
for Agricultural Develop- 
ment. Concluded at Rome on 
13 June 1976. Entry into 
force: 30 November 1977. 


54. Constitution of the Un- 
ited Nations industrial De- 


velopment Organisation. 
Concluded at Vienna on 8 
April 1979. Entered into 


force: 21 june 1985. 


55. International Conven- 
tion to Facilitate the Importa- 
tion of Commercial Samples 
and Advertising Material. 
Done at Geneva on 7 
November 1952. Entry into 
force: 20 November 1955. 


56. Convention concern- 
ing Customs Facilities for 
Touring. Done at New York 
on 4 June 1954. Entry into 
force: 11 September 1957. 


57. Additional Protocol to 
the Convention concerning 
Customs Facilities for Tour- 
ing, relating to the Importa- 
tion of Tourist Publicity 
Documents and Material. 
Done at New York on 4 June 
1954. Entry into force: 28 
June 1956, 


58. Customs Convention 
on the Temporary Importa- 
tion of Private Vehicles. Done 
at New York on 4 June 1954. 
Entry into force 15 December 
1957. 

59. Customs Convention 
on Containers, with annexes 
and Protocol of Signature. 
Done at Geneva on 18 May 
1956. Entry into force: 4 Au- 
gust 1949. 


60. European Convention 
on Customs Treatment of Pal- 
lets used in International 
Transport. Done at Geneva 
on 9 December 1960. Entry 
into force: 12 June 1962. 


61. Customs Convention 
on Containers 1972. Con- 
cluded at Geneva on 2 De- 
cember 1972. Entry into 
force: 6 December 1975. 


62. Convention on Road 
Traffic, with annexes. Signed 
at Geneva on 19 September 
1949. Entry into force: 26 
March 1952. 


21 October 1977 


20 November 1981 


6 January 1956 (a) 


6 January 1967 (a) 


6 January 1967 {a) 


6 January 1967 (a) 


6 January 1967 (a) 


1 October 1969 (a) 


10 November 1975 {a} 


7 December 1954 {a} 
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63. Convention on the 
Taxation of Road Vehicles for 
Private Use in international 
Traffic and Protocol of Signa- 
ture. Done at Geneva on 18 
May 1956. Entry into force 18 
August 1959. 


64. Convention on the In- 
tergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, 
Signed at Geneva on 6 March 
1948. Entry into force: 17 
March 1958. 


65. Amendments to the 
Convention on the inter- 
governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization 


Amendments to articles 17 
and 18. Adopted in resolu- 
tion A69 (Es. 11) of 15 
September 1964. Entry into 
force: 6 October 1967. 


Amendment to article 28. 
Adopted in resolution A70 
(iv) of 28 September 1965. 
Entry into force: 3 Novem- 
ber 1968. 


Amendment to the title and 
substantive provisions of 
the Convention. Adopted 
by resolutions A.358 (ix) of 
14 November 1975 and 
A.371 (x) of 9 November 
1977 (rectification of re- 
solution A.358 (ix). Entry 
into force: 22 May 1982. 


Amendments to the Con- 
vention relating to the insti- 
tutionalisation of the Com- 
mittee on Technical Co- 
operation in the Conven- 
tion. Adopted in resolution 
A.400 (x) of 17 November 
1977. Entry into force: 10 
November 1984. 


Amendment to articles 17, 
18, 20 and 51. Adopted in 
resolution A.450 (xi) of 15 
November 1979. Entry into 
force: 10 November 1984. 


66. Protocol amending the 
International relating to Eco- 
nomic Statistics, signed at 
Geneva on 14 December 
1928. Signed at Paris on 9 
December 1948. Entry into 
force: 9 December 1948. 
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3 May 1961 (a) 


13 February 1952 


6 January 1965 (a) 


20 June 1966 (a) 


28 May 1980 (a) 


29 May 1980 (a) 


10 December 1980 (a) 


9 December 1948 (s) 


67. International Conven- 
tion relating to Economic Sta- 
tistics. Signed at Geneva on 
14 December 1928 and 
amended by the Protocol 
signed at Paris on 9 Decem- 
ber 1948. Entry into force: 9 
October 1950. 


68. International Conven- 
tion relating to Economic Sta- 
tistics. Geneva, December 
14, 1928. In force since De- 
cember 14, 1930. 


Protocol, Geneva, Decem- 
ber 14, 1928. In force since 
14 December 1930. 


69. Convention for the 
Protection of Producers of 
Phonograms against unautho- 
rized Duplication of their 
Phonograms. Concluded at 
Geneva on 29 October 1971. 


Entry into force: 18 April 
1973. 
70. Convention on the 


Political Rights of Women. 
Opened for signature at New 
York on 31 March 1953. En- 
try into force: 7 July 1954. 


71. Convention on the 
Nationality of — Married 
Women. Done at New York 
on 20 February 1957. Entry 
into force: 11 August 1958, 


72. Protocol amending the 
Slavery Convention signed at 
Geneva on 25 September 
1926. Done at the Headquar- 
ters of the United Nations, 
New York, on 7 December 
1953. Entry into force: 7 De- 
ccember 1953. 


73. Slavery Convention 
signed at Geneva on 25 
September 1926 and 
amended by the Protocol 
done at the Headquarters of 
the United Nations, New 
York, on 7 December 1953. 
Entry into force: 7 July 1955. 


74. Slavery Convention. 
Geneva, September 25, 1926. 
In force since March 9, 1927. 


75. Supplementary Con- 
vention on the Abolition of 
Slavery, the Slave Trade, and 
Institutions and Practices 
Similar to Slavery, Done at 
Geneva on 7 September 
1956. Entry into force: 30 


April 1957. 


PARLIAMENT 


9 December 1948 (s) 


13 April 1932 (a) 


13 April 1932 (a) 


12 March 1973 (a) 


10 December 1974 (a) 


14 March 1961 {a) 


9 December 1953 (s) 


9 December 1953 (s) 


18 june 1927 


6 June 1958 
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76. international Coffee 
_ Agreements, 1962. Signed at 
New York on 28 September 
1962. Entry into force: 1 July 
1963. 


77. International Coffee 
Agreement, 1968. Open for 
signature at New York from 
18 to 31 March 1968. Entry 
into force: 30 December 
1968 (definitively). 


78. Extension with mod- 
ifications of the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1968. 
Approved in resolution No. 
264 of 14 April 1973. Effec- 
tive date: 1 October 1973. 


79. International Coffee 
Agreement, 1968. Open for 
signature at New York from 
18 to 31 March 1968, as 
extended with modifications 
by the international Coffee 
Council in resolution No. 264 
of 14 April 1973. Effective 
date: 1 October 1973. 


80. Protocol for the Con- 
tinuation in Force of the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement, 
1968, as extended. Con- 
cluded at London on 26 
September 1974. Entry into 
force: 1 October 1975. 


81. International Sugar 
Agreement, 1968. Open for 
signature at New York from 3 
to 24 December 1968. Entry 
into force: 17 June 1969 (de- 
finitively). 


82. International Cocoa 
Agreement, 1972. Concluded 
at Geneva on 21 October 
1972. Entry into force: 30 
june 1973 (provisionally). 


84. Extension of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, 
1973. Approved in resolution 
No. 1 of 30 September 1975. 


Effective date: 1 january 
1976. 
85. International Sugar 


Agreement, 1973. Cancluded 
at Geneva on 13 October 
1973, as extended in resolu- 
tion No. 1 of 30 September 
1975. Effective date: 1 Janu- 
ary 1976. 
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11 November 1963 


26 September 1968 


28 September 1973 (s) 


28 September 1973 (s) 


26 March 1975 (s) 


23 May 1969 


19 December 1973 


16 June 1976 


16 June 1976 (a) 


86. Extension of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, 
1973. Approved in resolution 
No. 2 of 18 June 1976. Effec- 
tive date: 1 January 1977. 


87. International Sugar 
Agreement, 1973. Concluded 
at Geneva on 13 October 
1973, as extended in resolu- 
tion No. 2 of 18 June 1976. 
Effective date: 1 January 
1977. 


88. Extension of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, 
1973. Approved in resolution 
No. 3 of 31 August 1977. Did 
not take effect. 


89. International Tin 
Agreement 1975. Concluded 
at Geneva on 21 June 1975. 
Entry into force: 14 June 
1977, 


90. Sixth International Tin 
Agreement. Concluded at 
Geneva on 26 June 1981. 
Entry into force: 1 July 1982 
(provisionally). 


91. International Cocoa 
Agreement, 1975. Concluded 
at Geneva on 20 October 
1975. Entry into force: 7 
November 1978. 


92. International Coffee 
Agreement, 1976. Concluded 
at London on 3 December 
1975. Entry into force: 1 Au- 
gust 1977. 


93. International Sugar 
Agreement 1977. Concluded 
at Geneva on 7 October 
1977. Entry into force: 2 Janu- 
ary 1980. 


94. International Natural 
Rubber Agreement, 1979. 
Concluded at Geneva on 6 
October 1979. Entry into 
force: 15 April 1982. 


95. Extension of the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement. 
Approved by the International 
Coffee Council on 25 
September 1981. Entry into 
force: 1 October 1892. 


96. International Coffee 
Agreement, 1983. Concluded 
at London on 16 September 
1982. Entry into force: 11 
September 1985. 





28 December 1976 


28 December 1976 {a} 


15 December 1977 


8 November 1976 


4 February 1982 


(provisionally) 


29 September 1976 


30 September 1976 


27 June 1978 


24 February 1982 


3 January 1983 
(Definitive) 


30 September 1983 {a) 
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97. International Agree- 
ment on Jute and Jute Pro- 
ducts, 1982. Concluded at 
Geneva on 10 October 1982. 
Entry into force: 9 January 
1984 (Provisionally). 


98. International Sugar 
Agreement 1984, Concluded 
at Geneva on 5 July 1984. 
Entry into force: 4 April 1985. 


99. Convention on the Re- 
covery Abroad of Mainte- 
nance. Done at New York on 
20 june 1956. Entry into 
force: 25 May 1957. 


100. Agreement estab- 
lishing the Common Fund for 
Commodities. Concluded at 
Geneva on 27 June 1980. Not 
yet in force. 


101. Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and the Con- 
tiguous Zone. Done at Gene- 
va on 29 April 1958. Entry 
into force: 10 September 
1964. 


102. Convention on the 
High Seas. Done at Geneva 
on. 29 April 1958. Entry into 
force: 30 September 1962. 


103. Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of 
the Living Resources of the 
High Seas. Done at Geneva 
on 29 April 1958. Entry into 
force: 20 March 1966. 


104. Convention on the 
Continental Shelf. Done at 
Geneva on 29 April 1958. 
Entry into force: 10 June 1964 


105. Optional Protocol of 
Signature concerning the 
Compulsory Settlement of 
Disputes. Done at Geneva on 
29 April 1958. Entry into 
force: 30 September 1962. 


106. Convention on the 
Recognition and Enforcement 
of Foreign Arbitral Awards. 
Done at New York on 10 June 
1958. Entry into force: 1 june 
1959. 


107. Vienna Convention 
on the Law of Treaties. Con- 
cluded at Vienna on 23 May 
1969. Entry into force: 27 
January 1980. 
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12 April 1984 (a) 


31 December 1984 


12 February 1985 (a) 


9 October 1981 


14 May 1963 


14 May 1963 


14 May 1963 


14 May 1963 


14 May 1963 (s) 


26 March 1975 (a) 


13 June 1974 {a) 


108. Constitution of the 
Asia-Pacific Telecommunity. 
Concluded at Bangkok on 27 
March 1976. Entry into force: 
25 February 1979. 


Amendment to Article 11, 
para 2(a) of the Constitu- 
tion of the Asia-Pacific 
Telecommunity, 1976. 
Concluded at Bangkok on 
13 November 1981. Entry 
into force: 2 January 1985. 


109. Convention on the 
Prohibition of Military or any 
other Hostile use of Environ- 
mental Modification Techni- 
ques. Approved by the 
General Assembly of the Un- 
ited Nations on 10 December 
1976. Entry into force: 5 
October 1978. 


110. Special Protocol con- 
cerning Statelessness. The 
Hague, April 12, 1930. Not 
yet in force. 


111. Protocol relating to a 
certain case of statelessness. 
The Hague, April 12, 1930. in 
force since July 1, 1937. 


112. Convention on Cer- 
tain Questions relating to the 
Conflict of Nationality Laws. 
The Hague, April 12, 1930. In 
force since July 1, 1937. 


113. Protocol relating to 
Military Obligations in Cer- 
tain Cases of Double 
Nationality. The Hague, April 
12, 1930. In force since May 
25, 1937. 


114. Convention on the 
Stamp Laws in connection 
with Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes, and Pro- 
tocol. Geneva, June 7, 1930. 
In force since January 1, 
1934, 


115. Convention on Stamp 
Laws in connection with Che- 
ques, and Protocol. Geneva, 
March 19, 1931. in force 
since November 29, 1931. 


116. International Con- 
vention for the Suppression of 
Counterfeiting Currency, and 
Protocol. Geneva, April 20, 
1929. In force since February 
22, 1931. 


PARLIAMENT 


26 july 1977 


16 August 1983 (A) 


? September 1984 


8 July 1935 {a) 
8 July 1935 (a) 


10 November 1937 


8 July 1935 (a) 


3 September 1939 (a) 


3 September 1938 (a) 


5 January 1982 (a) 





PARLIAMENT 


117. Declaration recognis- 
ing the Right to a Flag of 
States having no Sea-coast. 
Barcelona, April 20, 1921. In 
force since 20 April 1921. 


118. Convention and Sta- 
tute on the International Reg- 
ime of Maritime Ports, and 
Protocol of Signature. Gene- 
va, December 9, 1923. In 
force since July 26, 1926. 


119. International Con- 
vention relating to the Simpli- 
fication of Customs Formali- 
ties, and Protocol. Geneva, 
November 3, 1923. In force 
since November 27, 1924. 


120. General Act of 
Arbitration (Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes). 
Geneva, September 26, 1928. 
In force since August 16, 
1929. 


31 October 1922 (a) 


29 June 1925 (a) 


13 March 1925 


21 May 1931 


121. Convention on Pro- 
hibitions or Restrictions on 
the use of certain convention- 
al weapons which may be 
deemed to be excessively in- 
jurious or to have indiscri- 
minate effects, with annexed 
protocol. Geneva, 10 Octo- 
ber 1980. Entry into force: 2 
December 1983. 


122. United Nations Con- 
vention on Law of the Sea. 
Montego Bay, 10 December 
1982. Not yet in force. 


123. Convention on Reg- 
istration of Objects Launched 
into Outer Space. Adopted by 
the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on 12 
November 1974. Entry into 
force: 15 September 1976. 

124. Wheat Trade Con- 
vention, 1986. London, 14 
March 1986. Not yet in force. 


EE 


29 September 1983 


11 March 1986 (a) 


27 June 1986 (a) 





Australia along with 50 other countries signed two new international conventions on nuclear safety, in Vienna, on 26 
September. Pictured (seated) is Professor M.H. Brennan, Chairman, Australian Atomic Energy Commission, signing 
for Australia the Convention on the Early Notification of a Nuclear Accident or Radiological Emergency, at the 
International Atomic Energy Agency’s First Special Session on Nuclear Safety, Vienna, 26 September 1986. Behind 
Professor Brennan, (left to right) are Mr Andronico Adede, Director, IAEA Legal Division; Mr Nelson Sieverign (partly 
obscured), Deputy Director-General, IAEA Department of Administration; Mr John Kelso, Australian Resident 
Representative to the IAEA in Vienna, and Governor for Australia on the IAEA Board of Governors; Mr W. Paterson, 
Head, Nuclear Affairs Section, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra; Mr Patrick Bull, Counsellor (Atomic Energy), 
Australian Embassy, Vienna; and Mr Laszio Kardos, an IAEA Secretariat official. (Photo courtesy of Mr W. Paterson). 
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Treaties concluded by specialised agencies 
of the United Nations to which Australia is a 


party 





Australian ratification 


(or definitive signature(s), 


Title 


acceptance (A), 
or accession (a)) 


maaktte eae ree nee 


1. Constitution of the Food 
and Agricultural Organisation 
of the United Nations. Done 
at Quebec on 16 October 
1945. Entry into force: 16 
October 1945. 


2, Agreement for the 
establishment of the Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries Council. 
Done at Baguio on 26 Febru- 
ary 1948. Entry into force: 9 
November 1948. 


3. Constitution of the Inter- 
national Rice Commission. 
Done at Washington on 13 
March 1948. Entry into force: 
4 January 1949. 


4. International Plant Pro- 
tection Convention. Done at 
Rome on 6 December 1951. 
Entry into force: 27 August 
1952. 


5. Plant Protection Agree- 
ment for South-East Asia and 
Pacific region. Done at Rome 
on 27 February 1956. Entry 
into force: 2 July 1956. 

6. Agreement for the 
Establishment of a Regional 
Animal Production and 
Health Commission for Asia, 
the Far East and the South 
West Pacific. Done at Rome 
on 22 June 1973. Entry into 
force: 29 December 1975, 


7. Articles of Agreement of 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment. Done at Washington 
on 27 December 1945. Entry 
into force: 27 December 
1945. 


8. Convention on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation. Done at 
Chicago on 7 December 
1944, Entry into force: 4 April 
1947. 

9. Interim Agreement on 
Civil Aviation. Done at Chi- 
cago on 7 December 1944. 
Entry into force 6 June 1945. 
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16 October 1945 


10 March 1949 


1 July 1953 {A) 


27 August 1952 


27 February 1956 (s) 


7 june 1976 (A) 


5 August 1947 (A) 


1 March 1947 


19 May 1945 (A) 


10. International Air Ser- 
vices Transit Agreement. 
Done at Chicago 7 December 
1944, Entry into force: 28 
August 1945. 


11. Protocol amending 
Article 45 of the International 
Civil Aviation Convention of 
7 December 1944. Done at 
Montreal on 14 June 1954. 
Entry into force 16 May 1958. 


12. Protocol amending 
Articles 48(a), 49(e) and 61 of 
the International Civil Avia- 
tion Convention of 7 Decem- 
ber 1944. Done at Montreal 
on 14 June 1954. Entry into 
force: 12 December 1956. 


13. Protocol amending 
Article 50(a) of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion of 7 December 1944. 
Done at Montreal on 21 June 
1961. Entry into force: 17 July 
1962. 


14. Convention Sup- 
plementary to the Warsaw 
Convention for the Inification 
of Certain Rules relating to 
International Carriage by Air, 
performed by a person other 
than the Contracting Carrier. 
Done at Guadalajara on 18 
September 1961. Entry into 
force: 1 May 1964, 


15. Protocol amending 
Article 48(a) of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion of 7 December 1944. 
Done at Rome on 15 Septem- 
ber 1962. Entry into force: 11 
September 1975. 


16. Convention on Off- 
ences and certain Other Acts 
Committed on Board Aircraft. 
Done at Tokyo on 14 Septem- 
ber 1963. Entry into force: 4 
December 1969. 


17. Protocol on the Au- 
thentic Trilingual Text of the 
Convention on International 
Civil Aviation 1944. Done at 
Buenos Aires on 24 Septem- 
ber 1968. Entry into force: 24 
October 1968. 
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28 August 1945 


23 August 1957 


22 April 1955 


19 January 1962 


1 November 1962 


1 August 1963 


22 june 1970 {a) 


12 February 1968 (s) 
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18. Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Sei- 
zure of Aircraft. Done at the 
Hague on 16 December 
1970. Entry into force: 14 
October 1971. 


19. Protocol relating to an 
Agreement to the Convention 
on International Civil Avia- 
tion. Done at New York on 12 
March 1971. Entry into force: 
16 January 1973. 


20. Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Acts 
against the Safety of Civil 
Aviation. Done at Montreal 
on 23 September 1971. Entry 
into force: 26 January 1973 


21. Protocol relating to an 
amendment to the Conven- 
tion on International Civil 
Aviation. Done at Vienna on 
7 July 1971. Entry into force: 
19 December 1974. 


22. Protocol relating to an 
amendment to Article 50(a) of 
the Convention on Civil Avia- 
tion. Done at Montreal on 16 
December 1974. Entry into 
force: 5 February 1980. 


23. International Labour 
Organisation. Convention 
(No. 2) concerning unem- 
ployment. Done at Washing- 
ton on 29 October 1919. 
Entry into force: 14 July 1921. 


24. Convention (No. 7) fix- 
ing the Minimum Age for 
Admission of Children to Em- 
ployment at Sea. Done at 
Genoa on 9 July 1920. Entry 
into force: 27 September 
1921. 


25. Convention (No. 8) 
concerning unemployment 
indemnity in cases of Loss or 
Floundering of the Ship. 
Done at Genoa on 9 july 
1920. Entry into force: 16 
March 1923, 


26. Convention (No. 9) for 
establishing Facilities for 
Finding Employment for Sea- 
men. Done at Genoa on 10 
July 1920, Entry into force: 23 
November 1921. 
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9 November 1972 


15 December 1971 


12 july 1973 


28 February 1978 


18 April 1978 


15 june 1972 


28 june 1935 


28 June 1935 


3 August 1925 


27. Convention (No. 10) 
concerning the Age of Admis- 
sion of Children to Employ- 
ment in Agriculture. Done at 
Geneva on 16 November 
1921. Entry into force: 31 
August 1923. 


28. Convention (No. 11) 


the Rights of Association and 


Combination of Agricultural 
Workers. Done at Geneva on 
12 November 1921, Entry 
into force: 11 May 1923. 


29. Convention (No. 12) 
concerning Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Agriculture. 
Done at Geneva on 12 
November 1921. Entry into 
force: 26 February 1923. 


30. Convention (No. 15) 
fixing the Minimum Age for 
the Admission of Young Per- 
sons to employment as Trim- 
mers and Stokers. Done at 
Geneva on 11 November 
1921. Entry into force: 12 
May 1924. 


31. Convention (No, 16) 
concerning the Compulsory 
Medical Examination of Chil- 
dren and Young Persons em- 
ployed at Sea. Done at Gene- 
va on 11 November 1921. 
Entry into force: 20 Novem- 
ber 1922, 


32. Convention (No. 18) 
concerning Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for Occupational 
Diseases. Done at Geneva on 
10 June 1925. Entry into 
force: 1 June 1927. 


33. Convention (No. 19) 
concerning Equality of Treat- 
ment for National and Fore- 
ign Workers as regards Work- 
men’s Compensation for 
Accidents, Done at Geneva 
on 5 june 1925. Entry into 
force: 8 September 1926. 

34. Convention (No. 21) 
concerning the Simplification 
of the Inspection of Emigrants 
on Board Ship. Done at 
Geneva on 5 June 1921. Entry 
into force: 29 December 
1927. 


35. Convention (No. 22) 
concerning Seamen’s Articles 
of Agreement. Done at Gene- 
va on 24 june 1926. Entry 
into force: 4 April 1928. 


24 December 


24 December 


7 june 


28 june 


28 june 


22 April 


12 June 


18 April 


1 April 


1957 


1957 


1960 


1935 


1935 


1959 


1959 


1931 


1935 
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36. Convention (No. 26) 
concerning the Creation of 
Minimum Wage Fixing 
Machinery. Done at Geneva 
on 16 June 1928. Entry into 
force: 14 June 1930, 


37. Convention (No. 27) 
concerning the Marking of 
the Weight on Heavy Pack- 
ages transported by Vessels. 
Done at Geneva on 21 June 
1929. Entry into force: 9 
March 1932. 


38. Convention (No. 29) 
concerning Forced or Com- 
pulsory Labour. Done at 
Geneva on 28 June 1930. 
Entry into force: 1 May 1932. 


39, Convention (No. 42) 
concerning Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for Occupational 
Diseases (Revised) 1934. 
Done at Geneva on 21 June 
1934, Entry into force: 17 
june 1936. 


40. Convention (No. 45) 
concerning the Employment 
of Women on Underground 
Work in Mines of all kinds. 
Done at Geneva on 21 June 
1935. Entry into force: 30 
May 1937. 


41. Convention (No. 47) 
concerning Forty Hour Week. 
Done at Geneva on 22 June 
1935. Entry into force: 23 
June 1957, 


42. Convention (No. 57) 
concerning Hours of Work 
and Manning (Sea). Done at 
Geneva on 24 October 1936. 
Not yet in force. 


43. Convention (No. 63) 
concerning Statistics of 
Wages and Hours of Work in 
certain Industries and in Agri- 
culture. Done at Geneva on 
20 june 1938. Entry into 
force: 21 June 1940. 


44. Convention (No. 76) 
concerning Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning (Sea). 
Done at Seattle on 29 June 
1946. Not yet in force. 
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9 March 1931 


9 March 1931 


2 january 1932 


29 April 1959 


7 October 1953 


22 October 1970 


24 September 1938 


5 September 1939 


25 January 1949 


45. Convention (No. 80) 
for the partial revision of Con- 
ventions adopted at the First 
28 Sessions of the General 
Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 
Done at Montreal on 9 Octo- 
ber 1946. Entry into force: 28 
May 1947. 


46. Convention (No. 81) 
concerning Labour Inspection 
in Industry and Commerce. 
Done at Geneva on 11 july 
1947. Entry into force: 7 April 
1950. 


47. Convention (No. 83) 
concerning the Application of 
International Labour Stan- 
dards to Non-Metropolitan 
Territories. Done at Geneva 
on 11 july 1947. Entry into 
force: 15 June 1974. 


48. Convention (No. 85) 
concerning labour inspecto- 
rates (Non-metropolitan Ter- 
ritories). Done at Geneva on 
11 July 1947. Entry into force: 
26 july 1955. 


49. Convention (No. 86) 
concerning the Maximum 
Length of Contracts of Em- 
ployment of Indigenous 
Workers. Done at Geneva on 
11 July 1947. Entry into force: 
13 February 1953. 


50. Convention (No. 87) 
concerning Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Protection of 
Right to organise. Done at 
San Francisco on 9 July 1948. 
Entry into force: 4 July 1950. 


51. Convention (No. 88) 
concerning the organisation 
of the Employment Service. 
Done at San Francisco on 9 
July 1948. Entry into force: 10 
August 1950. 


52. Convention (No. 93) 
concerning Wages, Hours of 
Work on Board Ship and 
Manning (revised). Done at 
Geneva on 18 June 1949. Not 
yet in force. 


53. Convention (No. 98) 
concerning the Application of 
the Principles of the Right to 
Organise and to Bargain Col- 
lectively. Done at Geneva on 
1 July 1949. Entry into force: 
18 July 1951. 
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25 January 1949 


24 June 1975 


15 June 1973 


30 September 1954 


15 June 1973 


28 February 1973 


24 December 1949 


3 March 1954 


28 February 1973 
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54. Convention (No. 99} 
concerning Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery in Agricul- 
ture. Done at Geneva on 28 
june 1951. Entry into force: 
23 August 1953. 


55. Convention (No. 100) 
concerning Equal Remunera- 
tion for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal 
Value. Done at Geneva on 29 
june 1951. Entry into force: 
23 May 1953. 


56. Convention (No. 105) 
concerning the Abolition of 
Forced Labour. Done at 
Geneva on 25 june 1957. 
Entry into force: 17 january 
1959. 


57. Convention (No. 109) 
concerning Wages, Hours of 
Work on board Ship and 
Manning, as revised 1958. 
Done at Geneva on 14 May 
1958. Not yet in force. 


58. Convention (No. 111) 
concerning Discrimination in 
respect of Employment and 
Education. Done at Geneva 
on 25 June 1958. Entry into 
force: 15 June 1960. 


59. Convention (No. 112) 
concerning the Minimum Age 
for Admission to Employment 
as Fisherman. Done at Gene- 
va on 19 June 1959. Entry 
into force: 7 November 1961. 


60. Final Articles Revision 
Convention (No. 116) (1961) 
or the International Labour 
Organisation. Done at Gene- 
va on 26 june 1961. Entry 
into force: 5 February 1962. 


61. Convention (No. 122) 
concerning Employment 
(Policy). Done at Geneva on 
9 July 1964. Entry into force: 
15 July 1966. 


62. Convention (No, 123) 
concerning the Minimum Age 
for Admission to Employment 
Underground in Mines. Done 
at Geneva on 22 June 1965. 
Entry into force: 10 Novem- 
ber 1967. 
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18 june 


10 December 


7 june 


15 June 


15 June 


15 June 


29 October 


12 November 


12 December 


1969 


1974 


1960 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1963 


1969 


1971 


63. Convention (No. 131) 
concerning Minimum Wage 
Fixing with Special Reference 
to Developing Countries. 
Done at Geneva on 22 June 
1970. Entry into force: 29 
April 1972. 


64. Convention (No. 137) 
concerning the Social Reper- 
cussions of New Methods of 
Cargo Handling in Docks. 
Done at Geneva on 25 June 
1973. Entry into force: 24 July 
1975. 


65. Convention (No. 142) 
concerning Vocational Train- 
ing in the Development of 
Human Resources. Done at 
Geneva on 23 June 1975. 
Entry into force: 19 July 1977. 


66. Convention (No. 144} 
concerning Tripartite con- 
sultations to Promote the Im- 
plementation of International 
labour Standards. Done at 
Geneva on 21 June 1976. 
Entry into force: 16 May 
1978. 


67. Convention (No, 150) 
concerning Labour Adminis- 
tration, Role, Function and 
Organisation. Done at Gene- 
va on 26 June 1978. Entry 
into force: 11 October 1980. 


68. Articles of Agreement 
of the International Monetary 
Fund. Done at Washington 
on 27 December 1945. Entry 
into force: 27 December 
1945. 


69. International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, and Regulations for Pre- 
venting Collisions at Sea. 
Done at London on 10 June 
1948. Entry into force: 19 
November 1952. 


70. International Conven- 
tion for the Prevention of the 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil. 
Done at London on 12 May 
1954. Entry into force: 26 july 
1958. 


71. international Conven- 
tion relating to the Limitation 
of the Liability of owners of 
sea-going ships and Protocol 
of signature. Done at London 
on 10 October 1957. Entry 
into force: 31 May 1968. 


15 June 1973 


25 June 1974 


10 September 1985 


11 june 1979 


10 September 1985 


5 August 1947 (A) 


6 October 1959 


29 August 1962 {a) 


30 July 1980 
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72. International Conven- 20 December 1967 (A) 


tion for the Safety of Life at 
Sea. Done at London on 17 
June 1960. Entry into force: 


26 May 1965. 


73. International Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions 
at Sea. Done at London on 17 
June 1960. Entry into force: 
26 May 1965. 


74. Amendments to the In- 
ternational Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil 1954. Done at 
London on 11 April 1962. 
Entry into force: 18 May 1967 
{with the exception of the 
Amendment to Article XIV 
which entered into force on 
28 june 1967). 


75. international Conven- 
tion on Load Lines. Done at 
London on 15 April 1966. 
Entry into force: 21 July 1968. 


76. international Conven- 
tion on Tonnage Measure- 
ment of Ships, 1969. Done at 
London on 23 June 1969. 
Entry into force: 18 July 1982. 


77. Amendments to the In- 
ternational Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil; 1954, and its 
Annexes. Done at London on 
21 October 1969. Entry into 
force: 20 January 1978. 


78. International Conven- 
tion relating to Intervention 
on the High Seas in Cases of 
Oil Pollution Casualties, 
1969. Done at Brussels on 29 
November 1969. Entry into 
force: 6 May 1975. 


79. International Conven- 
tion on Civil Liability for Oil 
Pollution Damage. Done at 
Brussels on 29 November 
1969. Entry into force: 19 
June 1975. 


80, Amendments adopted 
on 12 October 1971 to the 
International Convention on 
Load Lines. Done at London 
on 12 October 1971. Not yet 
in force. 


AFAR September 1986 


13 January 1967 (A) 


(See Art. XVH (4)) 


29 July 1968 (a) 


21 May 1982 (a) 


7 November 1973 (A) 


7 November 1983 


7 November 1983 


10 November 1980 (A) 


81. Amendments to the In- 
ternational Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil, 1954 concern- 
ing the Protection of the Great 
Barrier Reef. (Great Barrier 
Reef Amendments). Done at 
London on 12 October 1971. 
Not yet in force. 


82. Amendments to the In- 
ternational Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil, 1954 concern- 
ing Tank arrangements and 
Limitation of Tank size. (Tank 
Amendments). Done at Lon- 
don on 15 October 1971. Not 
yet in force. 


83. Convention on the In- 
ternational Regulations for 
Prevention of Collisions at 
Sea, 1972. Done at London 
on 20 October 1972. Entry 
into force: 15 July 1977. 


84. International Conven- 
tion for Safe Containers. 
Done at Geneva on 2 Decem- 
ber 1972. Entry into force: 6 
September 1977. 


85. Protocol relating to In- 
tervention on the High Seas in 
Cases of Pollution Substances 
other than Oil, 1973. Done at 
London on 2 November 
1973. Entry into force: 30 
March 1983. 


86. International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, 1974. Done at London 
on 1 November 1974. Entry 
into force: 25 May 1980. 


87. Amendments adopted 
on 12 November 1975 to the 
international Convention on 
Load Lines. Done at London 
on 12 November 1975. Not 
yet in force. 


88. Convention and Oper- 
ating Agreement on the Inter- 
national Maritime Satellite 
Organisation (INMARSAT), 
Done at London on 3 Septem- 
ber 1976. Entry into force: 16 
july 1979. 


89. Protocol to the Interna- 
tional Convention on Civil 
Liability for Oil Pollution 
Damage. Done at London on 
19 November 1976. Entry 
into force: 8 April 1981. 
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13 November 1981 (A) 


13 November 1981 (A) 


29 February 1980 (a) 


22 February 1980 (a) 


7 November 1983 {a) 


17 August 1983 {a) 


10 November 1980 (A) 


16 March 1979 


7 November 1983 (a) 
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90. Protocol of 1978 relat- 
ing to the International Con- 
vention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea, 1974. Done at London 
on 17 February 1978. Entry 
into force: 1 May 1981. 


91. International Conven- 
tion on Standards of Training, 
Certification and Watchkeep- 
ing for Seafarers. Done at 
London on 7 July 1978. Entry 
into force: 28 April 1984. 


92. International Conven- 
tion on Maritime Search and 
Rescue, 1979. Done at Ham- 
burg on 27 April 1979. Entry 
into force: 22 June 1985. 


93. Amendments to the In- 
ternational Convention on 
Load Lines. Done at London 
on 15 November 1979. Not 
yet in force. 


94. international Telecom- 
munications Convention, 
1947. Done at Atlantic City 
on 2 October 1947. Entered 
into force: 1 January 1949. 


95. International Telecom- 
munications Convention, 
1952. Done at Buenos Aires 
on 22 December 1952. Entry 
into force: 1 January 1954. 


96. International Telecom- 
munications Convention, Fin- 
al Protocol, Additional Pro- 
tocol and Radio Regulations, 
1959. Done at Geneva on 21 
December 1959. Entry into 
force: 1 january 1961. 


97. international Telecom- 
munications Convention and 
Optional Additional Protocol, 
1965. Done at Montreaux on 
12 November 1965. Entry 
into force: 1 January 1967. 


98. International Telecom- 
munications Convention with 
Additional Protocols and 
Optional Protocols on Com- 
pulsory Settlement of Dis- 
putes, 1973. Done at Malaga- 
Torremolinos on 25 October 
1973. Entry into force: 1 Janu- 
ary 1975. 
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17 August 1983 (a) 


7 November 1983 


7 November 1983 {a) 


10 November 1980 (a) 


7 january 1949 


22 March 1954 


1 February 1962 


25 January 1967 


23 June 1975 


99. International Telecom- 
munications Convention with 
Final Protocol, Additional 
Protocols and Optional Addi- 
tional Protocols and Optional 
Additional Protocol, 1982. 
Done at Nairobi on 6 Novem- 
ber 1982. Entry into force: 1 
January 1984. 


100. Universal Copyright 
Convention. Done at Geneva 
on 6 September 1952. Entry 
into force: 16 September 
1955. 


101. Protocols annexed to 
the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention of 6 September 1952, 
concerning: 


(a) Application of the Con- 
vention to the Works of 
Stateless Persons and Re- 
fugees, 

Application of the Con- 
vention to the Works of 
certain International 
Organisations, and 


The effective Date of In- 
struments of Ratification 
or Accession to the Con- 
vention. 


Done at Geneva on 6 
September 1952. Entry into 
force: 24 july 1969. 


102. Convention Against 
Discrimination in Education. 
Done at Paris on 14 Decem- 
ber 1960. Entry into force: 1 
March 1967. 

103. Protocol Instituting a 
Conciliation and Good 
Offices Commission to be re- 


(b 


nal 


al 


ic 


sponsible for seeking a settle- 


ment of any disputes which 
may arise between States Par- 
ties to the Convention Against 
Discrimination in Education. 
Done at Paris on 10 Decem- 
ber 1962. Entry into force: 24 
October 1968. 


104. Convention on Wet- 
lands of International Import- 
ance especially as Waterfowl 
Habitat. Done at Ramsar on 2 
February 1971. Entry into 
force: 21 December 1975. 


105. Universal Copyright 
Convention, as revised at 
Paris on 24 July 1971 and 
Protocols 1 and 2. Done at 
Paris on 24 july 1971. Entry 
into force: 10 July 1974, 


12 January 1984 


1 February 1969 


24 July 1969 


29 November 1966 {a) 


22 August 1974 


8 May 1974 ís} 


29 November 1977 (a) 
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106. Convention Concern- 
ing the Protection of the 
World Cultural and Natural 
Heritage. Done at Paris on 16 
November 1972. Entry into 
force: 17 December 1975. 


107. Convention concern- 
ing the International Ex- 
change of Publications. Done 
at Paris on 3 December 1958. 
Entry into force: 23 Novem- 
ber 1961. 


108. Convention concern- 
ing the Exchange of Official 
Publications and Government 
Documents between States. 
Done at Paris on 3 December 
1958. Entry into force: 30 
May 1961. 


109. Regional Convention 
on the Recognition of Studies, 
Diplomas and Degrees in 
Higher Education in Asia and 
the Pacific. Done at Bangkok 
on 16 December 1983. Entry 
into force: 22 October 1985. 


110. Universal Postal Con- 
vention, Final Protocol there- 
to and Regulations, with Pro- 
visions regarding Air Corres- 
pondence and Final Protocol, 
1952. Done at Brussels on 11 
July 1952. Entry into force: 1 
July 1953. 


111. Universal Postal Con- 
vention, Final Protocol there- 
to, Detailed Regulations for 
implementing the Conven- 
tion, with Provisions concern- 
ing Airmail, and Final Pro- 
tocol to the Provisions con- 
cerning Airmail, 1957. Done 
at Ottawa on 3 October 
1957. Entry into force: 1 April 
1959. 


112. Constitution of the 
Universal Postal Union and 
Final Protocol; General Reg- 
ulations for Implementing the 
Universal Postal Convention: 
Agreement Concerning Postal 
Parcels and Final Protocol: 
and Detailed Regulations of 
the Agreement concerning 
Postal Parcels and Final Pro- 
tocol, 1964. Done at Vienna 
on 10 July 1964. Entry into 
force: 1 January 1966. 
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22 August 1974 


15 June 1984 {A) 


15 June 1984 (A) 


23 September 1985 (a) 


3 May 1954 


29 April 1959 


23 December 1965 


113. Additional Protocol 
to the Constitution of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union; General 
Regulations to the Universal 
Postal Convention; Universal 
Postal Convention and Final 
Protocol, Insured Letters and 
Boxes Agreement, Postal Par- 
cels Agreements and Detailed 
Regulations, 1969. Done at 
Tokyo on 14 November 
1969. Entry into force: 1 July 
1971. 


114. Universal Postal Un- 
ion. Second Additional Pro- 
tocol to the Constitution. 
Postal Parcels Agreement 
with Final Protocol and De- 
tailed Regulations. Universal 
Postal Convention with Final 
Protocol and Detailed Reg- 
ulations. General Regulations 
and Final Protocol, 1974. 
Done at Lausanne on 5 july 
1974, Entry into force: 1 janu- 
ary 1976. 


115. Universal Postal Un- 
ion. Final Act of the XVilith 
Congress. General Regula- 
tions of the Universal Postal 
Convention and Final Pro- 
tocol, Detailed Regulations of 
the Universal Postal Conven- 
tion and Postal Parcels Agree- 
ment and Final Protocol, and 
Detailed Regulations of the 
Postal Parcels Agreements. 
Done at Rio de janeiro on 26 
October 1979. Entry into 
force: 1 July 1981. 


116. Convention Estab- 
lishing the World Intellectual 
Property Organisation. Done 
at Stockholm on 14 July 
1967. Entry into force: 26 
April 1970. 


117. Paris Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial 
Property of March 20, 1883, 
as revised at Stockholm on 14 
July 1967. Entry into force: 26 
April 1970 (administrative 
provisions) and 19 May 1970 
(substantive provisions). 


118. Nice Agreement con- 
cerning the International clas- 
sification of Goods and Ser- 
vices for the purposes of Reg- 
istration of Marks of June 15, 
1957 as revised at Geneva on 
13 May 1977. Entry into 
force: 6 February 1979. 
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12 November 1971 


25 January 1977 


2 November 1981 (A) 


10 May 1972 {a) 


25 August 1972 
{Articles 13-30) 

27 September 1975 
(Articles 1-2) 


4 january 1978 
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A specialist Australian surgical team performed two delicate operations at Harapan Kita hospital in Jakarta in the last 
week of September. Using the techniques of cranio-facial surgery the team reconstructed the eye sockets of a young 
man involved in a car accident earlier this year. In the other operation the cleft palate of a six-year old girl was 
repaired. Each operation lasted about two hours. The team, from the South Australian Cranio-Facial Unit (SACFU), 
was led by surgeon Mr David David and an operating team comprising a plastic surgeon, anaesthetist and theatre 
sister from Australia. Pictured is Mr David operating on the eyes of a car accident victim at Harapan Kita hospital. At 
the end of the two-hour operation the patient had his eye sockets reconstructed. Behind Mr David are some of the 


Indonesian doctors who observed the operation. (Promotion Australia photo). 





119. Patents Co-operation 31 December 1979 (a) 

Treaty with Regulations. 
Done at Washington on 19 
June 1970. Entry into force: 
24 January 1978 (with excep- 
tion of Chapter Il which en- 
tered into force on 29 March 
1978). 


120. Strasbourg Agree- 
ment concerning the Interna- 
tional Patent Classification. 
Done at Strasbourg on 24 
March 1971. Entry into force: 
7 October 1975. 


121. Bonn Convention for 
the Protection of Literary and 
Artistic Works of 9 September 
1889, as revised at Paris on 
24 July 1971. Entry into force: 
10 October 1974. 


7 November 1974 (a) 


28 November 1977 (a) 


International conventions, treaties 
and agreements 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 5 May 1986: 


Which international conventions, treaties and 
agreements have been implemented by Federal 
legislation since March 1979. 


Mr Hayden — | am informed that the following 
table sets out in the first column particulars of Acts 
enacted by the Federal Parliament since March 
1979 for the purpose of giving effect to, or of 
enabling effect to be given to, the international 
conventions, treaties and agreements set out in the 
second column. 





Short title of the Act 


Title of convention, treaty or agreement to which Act listed opposite relates 





Navigation Amendment Act 1979 
Sea, 197? 


Convention on the International Regulations for Preventing Collisions at 


International Convention relating to the limitation of the liability of owners 
of sea-going ships, 1957 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1974 and Protocol of 


1978 


International Convention for Safe Containers, 1972 
International Convention on tonnage Measurements of Ships, 1969 
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Lighthouse Amendment Act 1979 
Patents Amendment (Patent Co- 
operation Treaty) Act 1979 
Income Tax {International Agree- 
ments) Amendment Act 1980 


Income Tax (international Agree- 
ments) Amendment Act No. 2) 
1980 

Income Tax (international Agree- 
ments) Amendment Act 1981 


Antarctic Marine Living Resources 
Conservation Act 1981 

Protection of the Sea (Civil Liabil- 
ity) Act 1981 

Protection of the Sea (Discharge of 
Oil from Ships) Act 1981 


Protection of the Sea (Powers of 
Intervention) Act 1981 


Navigation (Protection of the Sea) 
Amendment Act 1981 


Environment Protection (Sea 
Dumping) Act 1981 


Christmas Island Agreement 
Amendment Act 1981 
Crimes (Currency) Act 1981 


Income lax (international Agree- 
ments) Amendment Act (No. 2) 
1981 

Statute Law {Miscellaneous 
Amendments) Act (No. 2) 1982 


Wildlife Protection (Regulation of 
Exports and Imports) Act 1982 

World Heritage Properties Con- 
servation Act 1983 

Christmas Island Agreement 
Amendment Act 1983 


Navigation (Protection of the Sea) 
Amendment Act 1983 
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International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1974 
Patent Co-operation Treaty, 1970 


Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines for the avoidance of double taxation and 
the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income, 1979. 

Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Swiss Federal 
Council for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to taxes on 
income, 1980 and Protocol of 1980. 

Protocol of 1980 to the Agreement between the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Government of the United Kingdom 
for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income and capital gains, 1967. 

Convention between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
Canada for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, 1980. 

Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
Malaysia for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, 1980. 

Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
Sweden for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, 1981. 

Convention of the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Resources, 1980 


International Convention on Civil Liability for Oil Pollution Damage, 1969 
and Protocol of 1969 

The amendments concerning the protection of the Great Barrier Reef of 
1971 and the amendments concerning tank arrangements and limitation 
of tank size of 1971 to the International Convention for the Prevention of 
the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954 as amended by the 1962 and 1969 
amendments. 

International Convention Relating to Intervention on the High Seas in Cases 
of Pollution Casualties, 1969. 

Protocol Relating to Intervention on the High Seas in Cases of Marine 
Pollution by Substances other than Oil, 1973. 

The amendments concerning the protection of the Great Barrier Reef of 
1971 and the amendments concerning tank arrangements and limitation 
of tank size of 1971 to the International Convention for the Prevention of 
the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954 as amended by the 1962 and 1969 
amendments. 

Convention on the Prevention of Marine Pollution by Dumping of Wastes 
and Other Matter, 1972 as amended by the Resolutions of 1978 and 
1980. 

Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
New Zealand to amend the Christmas Island Agreement, 1958 to 1981, 

International Convention for the Suppression of Counterfeiting Currency, 
1929 and Protocol of 1929. 

Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
the Kingdom of Denmark for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income, 1981. 

Protocol of 1979 amending the International Convention relating to the 
limitation of the liability of owners of sea-going ships, 1957. 

1981 Amendments to Annex 1 of the International Convention for Safe 
Containers, 1972. 

Convention on international Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna 
and Flora, 1973. 

Convention for the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage, 
1972. 

Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
New Zealand to provide for the termination of the Christmas {sland 
Agreement 1958-81, 1982. 

International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution from Ships, 1973 as 
modified and added to by the Protocol of 1978. 
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Protection of the Sea (Prevention of 
Pollution from Ships) Act 1983 

Income Tax (International Agree- 
ments) Amendment Act 1983 


Family Law Amendment Act 1983 
Sex Discrimination Act 1984 
Torres Strait Treaty (Miscellaneous 


Amendments) Act 1984 


Torres Strait Fisheries Act 1984 


Patents Amendment Act 1984 


income Tax (international Agree- 
ments) Amendment Act 1984 


Marriage Amendment Act 1985 


Statute Law (Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Act (No. 1} 1985 


international Convention for the Prevention of Pollution from Ships, 1973 as 
modified and added to by the Protocol of 1978. 

Convention between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
the United States of America for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income, 1982. 

Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
the Republic of India for the avoidance of double taxation of income 
derived from international air transport, 1983. 

Agreement between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
ireland for the avoidance of double taxation and prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income and capital gains, 1983. 

Convention between Australia and the Republic of Italy for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on income, 1982 and Protocol of 1982. 

Convention between the Government of Australia and the Government of 
the Republic of Korea for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income, 1982 and 
Protocol of 1982. 

Convention between Australia and the Kingdom of Norway for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income and on capital, 1982 and Protocol of 1982. 

Convention on the Recognition and Enforcement of Decisions relating to 
Maintenance Obligations, 1973. 

Convention on the Civil Aspects of International Child Abduction, 1980. 

Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women, 1979. 

Treaty between Australia and the Independent State of Papua New Guinea 
concerning sovereignty and maritime boundaries in the area between the 
two countries, including the area known as Torres Strait, and related 
matters, 1978. 

Treaty between Australia and the Independent State of Papua New Guinea 
concerning sovereignty and maritime boundaries in the area between the 
two countries, including the area known as Torres Strait, and related 
matters, 1978. 

Budapest treaty on the International Recognition of the Deposit of Micro 
Organisms for the purposes of Patent Procedure, 1977 and Regulations 
annexed thereto. 

Protocol of 1984 amending the Agreement between Australia and the 
Kingdom of Belgium for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income, 1977. 

Agreement between Australia and Malta for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income, 1984. 

Chapter Il of the Convention on Celebration and Recognition of the Validity 
of Marriages, 1978. 

Convention for the Conservation of Antarctic Seals, 1972. 

1984 Amendments to the Annex to the 1978 Protocol to the International 
Convention for the Prevention of Pollution from Ships, 1973. 





international terrorism: alleged 
funding from within Australia 


The following (edited) answer appeared in Han- 


sard on 16 September: 


The Government has no evidence to support 
reports that the Catholic Church in Australia has 
given funds to the Communist Party of the 
Philippines. Secondly, the categorisation of the 
FLNKS as a ‘terrorist group’ is not accurate. The 
FLNKS is an independence movement with broad- 


Senator Gareth Evans — When we last sat, 
Senator Sheil asked a question on 22 August about 
alleged funding from within Australia for various 
so-called terrorist groups overseas. | now have the 
following answer from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs: 
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based popular support whose leaders have been 
democratically elected and accepted as responsi- 
ble spokesmen by the French Government. The 
question of funding between private organisations 
and the FLNKS is not one in which the Australian 
Government feels it should involve itself. 


AFAR September 1986 


Christmas Island: Malaysian 
consular services 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 September: 


Mr Everingham asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 2 May 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a require- 
ment of the Malaysian Government that all 
applicants for passports, renewals of passports and 
registrations of births must have the applicant's 
signature witnessed by a Malaysian consular 
official. 

Has his attention also been drawn to the fact 
that this requirement causes much difficulty and 
hardship to Malaysian citizens and their families 
who are resident on Christmas Island, which is 
several thousand kilometres from the nearest 
Consulate. 

(3) Will he discuss with the Malaysian Govern- 
ment arrangements whereby the Administrator of 
Christmas Island can be given the necessary 
certification as an authorised person to witness the 
signatures for applications for these official Malay- 
sian documents. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) No. 

(2) | am aware that there are some 2000 
Malaysian citizens on Christmas Island whose 
presence could generate consular work. | accept 
that their distance from Malaysian consular offices 
in mainland Australia could cause delays in the 
Carrying out of consular functions on their behalf. 

(3) The type and extent of consular services 
provided by the Malaysian Government for its 
citizens on Christmas Island is a matter entirely for 
that Government. The suggestion made by the 
honourable member has, however, been infor- 
mally passed to the Malaysian authorities in Kuala 
Lumpur. 


Defence: visits by nuclear-powered 
or armed vessels 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 17 September: 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Defence. Given that Jane's Fighting Ships and 
numerous other ship references list the United 
States battleship Missouri as having on board 32 
Tomahawk sea-launched cruise missiles — an 
offensive weapon which is not only nuclear 
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capable but also widely regarded in the arms 
control community as dangerously destabilising in 
terms of proliferation and verification procedure 
— why is the Government allowing this vessel 
into the heart of Sydney in the first week of 
October for the fleet assembly, only two months 
atter presenting a treaty for a nuclear free zone at 
the South Pacific Forum meeting in Fiji and three 
months after reaffirming its commitment to deterr- 
ence as opposed to nuclear war fighting at the 
Australian Labor Party conference in Hobart? 
Furthermore, is it true that the Missouri is no only 
visiting Sydney but will also be going to Hobart 
and other ports either before or after the fleet 
assembly? If so, which ports and on what dates? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty does not prohibit the 
transit of warships through the South Pacific 
region or visits to Australian ports. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has made this clear on innumer- 
able occasions but most accessibly, perhaps, in 
his second reading speech introducing the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill on 5 June 
1986. The Government welcomes visits by United 
States Navy ships to Australia as essential to the 
effectiveness of the ANZUS alliance. To come to 
the latter part of the question, there is no conflict 
between the Government's support for deterrence 
and the visit of the USS Missouri. The Government 
does not agree that Tomahawk missiles are 
destabilising or are primarily intended for nuclear 
war fighting. 

There are two kinds of missiles: there are the 
nuclear ones and there are the conventionally 
armed. As to the nuclear-armed Tomahawks, | am 
advised that two roles for these have been 
outlined. Both take advantage of the greater 
dispersal of United States Navy nuclear capability 
provided by the deployment ultimately of Toma- 
hawk missiles on 190 vessels instead of on, 
essentially, only 14 aircraft carriers. The first 
stated role is an assured survivable reserve. It 
would be able substantially to survive a Soviet first 
strike and so ensure that United States forces 
could not be disarmed by such a strike. The 
second stated role is to match the long range naval 
cruise missiles already deployed by the USSR and 
thus to augment present United States Navy 
capabilities. As such, it allows the United States to 
balance the Soviet capacity for theatre nuclear 
war and nuclear war at sea. it also allows the 
United States to ensure that any Soviet nuclear 
strike against the United States Navy could be met 
with retaliation in kind — retaliation which would 
not necessarily involve escalation and the use of 
United States strategic nuclear forces. Finally, this 
role ensures that the USSR should not envisage 
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any advantage to itself in initiating a nuclear war 
at sea. 

The conventionally armed Tomahawks deter 
the outbreak of war by providing survivable 
weapons systems less vulnerable to Soviet pre- 
emptive attacks and by demonstrating to the USSR 
that the United States has the military capabilities 
to prevent it from achieving its war aims. The 
conventional Tomahawks also raise the threshold 
against the use of nuclear weapons if conflict 
should occur by increasing United States Navy 
conventional military capability. 

The Minister for Defence has also advised me 
that the USS Missouri will visit the following ports 
on the following dates: Sydney from 1 to 6 
October, Hobart from 8 to 11 October, and 
Fremantle from 16 to 18 October. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 September: 


Senator Haines — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Does the Government agree with the 
declaration made in Mexico on 7 August by the 
heads of six governments from five continents 
that, since the nuclear weapons States have not 
ended the nuclear arms race, it is up to the 
non-nuclear countries to become actively in- 
volved in all aspects of disarmament? As nuclear 
arms control is everybody’s business because 
everybody would be affected by nuclear war, | ask 
the Minister whether the Australian Government 
will work together with those countries to estab- 
lish a network of monitoring stations to support a 
nuclear test ban as the first step towards achieving 
nuclear disarmament? 

Senator Gareth Evans — It may be that, given a 
little more notice, | could give the honourable 
senator a more comprehensive answer. But, yes, | 
am aware of the declaration to which she referred. 
| am certainly aware of the concern that has been 
expressed about the desirability of establishing an 
international network of monitoring stations 
which could effectively verify nuclear weapons 
test bans of the kind that Australia has been very 
much in the forefront of promoting in recent years. 
With that in mind, my Department of Resources 
and Energy has been co-operating closely with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs to establish within 
the Bureau of Mineral Resources a seismological 
monitoring station linked to data derived from 
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both the United States-run joint facility in Alice 
Springs and, | think | recall correctly, other 
monitoring sources or locations around Australia 
— although | will need to check that. We have 
been in the process of putting that centre together 
and developing the capacity to develop indepen- 
dently monitoring techniques in association and 
consultation with other interested countries 
around the world. That centre will shortly be 
opened formally by Mr Hayden and me. At that 
time, if not before, | will be perfectly happy to 
make a statement, probably jointly with Mr 
Hayden, explaining fully what is going on and 
how it will help to secure the objectives to which 
Senator Haines referred. 


Australia-U.S. defence relations: SDI 
research program 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 18 September: 


Senator Archer — My question is to the Leader 
of the Government, representing the Minister for 
Science. It is a fact that the Government has 
denied the Commonwealth Scientific and Indust- 
rial Research Organisation and universities the 
opportunity to participate in research for the 
strategic defence initiative? Does the Minister 
agree that much of the SDI research is at the 
forefront of developments in new technologies, 
for example, remote sensing, micro-electronics 
and new materials — research areas in which 
Australia has particular expertise and which could 
be used to help Australian primary, secondary and 
tertiary industries improve their technological 
capability? Does the Minister agree with the 
director of the CSIRO’s Office of Space Science 
and Applications, who has warned that countries 
that refuse to participate in the SDI effort will find 
it difficult to gain access to these new technolo- 
gies and thereby damage their international trad- 
ing prospects? Does the Minister not agree that the 
Government is pursuing a contradictory approach 
to industry policy by promoting research and 
development, including space research on the 
one hand, and locking out our best scientists, and 
therefore industry, from the latest developments 
because of ideological considerations? 

Senator Button — The first thing that can be 
said about the SDI program is that government 
institutions such as the CSIRO and the universi- 
ties, insofar as they are funded by government, 
will not be participating or encouraged to partici- 
pate in the program. There are two reasons for 
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that. The first is that, in terms of international 
affairs, the Government regards the SDI program 
as somewhat provocative, creating rather than 
reducing tension in international dialogue. The 
second reason is that there are considerable 
doubts about the credibility of the SD} program at 
all. Those doubts have been expressed by the 
majority of United States scientists through their 
various organisations, and | think it is fair to say 
that, in most scientific communities in the United 
States itself, the SDI program is regarded as less 
than reputable. 

Having said that, | refer to the views of Dr 
McCracken, from the CSIRO Office of Space 
Science and Applications. Dr McCracken is most 
diligent in the pursuit of the interests of his 
professional colleagues and in promoting research 
in a wide variety of areas. However, the view that 
countries that do not participate in the SDI 
program will somehow slip down the scale of 
international sophistication in scientific research 
and industrial development is, | think, stretching a 
somewhat long bow. 


Immigration: alleged presence of 
Nazi war criminals in Australia and 
Konrad Kalejs 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 September: 


Senator Puplick asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
19 August 1986: 

(1) Is the Government of the United States of 
America instigating deportation proceedings 
against an Australian citizen, Mr Konrad Kalejs, in 
relation to his activities as a member of the Latvian 
Security Police during World War I. 

(2) Are the facts set out in the ABC program 
Background Briefing of 11 May 1986, ‘Nazis in 
Australia, Part 5, The Role of the Vatican’, 
completely or substantially correct as they relate 
to Konrad Kalejs. Was he employed from 1950-53 
as an official at the Bonegilla Migrant Camp. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) The Government has established a Review 
of Material Relating to the Entry of Suspected War 
Criminals into Australia, the terms of reference of 
which were published in the Press on 29 June 
1986. The review is examining aspects of the 
allegations in the ABC programs. 
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South Africa: human rights issues 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 23 September: 


Mr Grace — Can the Prime Minister give the 
House the Government's assessment of the moves 
in the international community to take economic 
measures against South Africa? 


Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 
for Fowler for his question. The 12 European 
Community Foreign Ministers expressed their 
grave concern at their meeting on 15 and 16 
september that South Africa had entered a new 
phase of increased tension under the state of 
emergency. They deplored the fact that the South 
African Government was not yet prepared to 
make possible a national dialogue across the lines 
of colour, politics and religion. In the light of this 
assessment, the 12 agreed that they should now 
adopt a package of restrictive measures. These 
consist of bans on new investment and on the 
import of iron and steel and gold coins from South 
Africa. Most of the 12 were also Willing to 
implement a ban on the import of coal from South 
Africa, but because the agreement of all 12 is 
required that measure has not been endorsed. The 
United Kingdom presidency has undertaken to 
continue to seek consensus on this matter. 
Obviously, Australia would have preferred that 
the measures had gone further and had been more 
in line with the measures adopted at the London 
meeting of the Commonwealth, on which | 
reported to this House on 21 August. Nonetheless, 
we welcome these steps by the European Com- 
munity. They provide a further move towards the 
international approach which we consider essen- 
tial, 


The Japanese Government issued a statement 
on the 19th of September noting that the situation 
in South Africa showed no sign of improvement 
and was at such a serious stage that some steps 
had to be taken. As a result, the Japanese have 
announced the introduction of new measures, 
including a ban on the import of iron and steel 
from South Africa. As | think all honourable 
members of the House know, in the United States 
of America, the Senate anti-apartheid Bill has now 
been passed by 308 votes to 77. The main 
provisions of that Bill are a ban on the import of 
South African uranium, coal, textiles, steel and 
agricultural products, no United States landing 
rights for South African Airways, a ban on the 
South African Government operating United 
States bank accounts except for diplomatic pur- 
poses, and an indefinite extension of the limited 
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sanctions imposed by President Reagan’s execu- 
tive order last year and renewed earlier this month 
— that is, bans on the import of Krugerrands, 
United States bank loans to South Africa and 
certain computer technology. The Government 
would hope that the President will sign the Bill 
into law. 

The Australian Government regards the emerg- 
ing consensus on South Africa in the international 
community as a vindication of the leading role 
that the Australian Government has played in the 
Commonwealth and elsewhere. It is interesting to 
note that in a statement issued yesterday in New 
York, under the heading ‘Imminent change 
needed for South African policy’, the Chairman of 
the Opposition’s foreign affairs committee, Sena- 
tor Hill from South Australia, said: 

The Opposition should support the growing consen- 

sus in the Western world that without economic 

pressure from outside, South Africa will continue with 
its policies of entrenched racism. 
That is precisely the view of the Government. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 24 September: 


Mr Snow — I ask the Prime Minister: how does 
the Government evaluate current developments in 
arms control and disarmament between the super- 
powers? 

Mr Hawke — As | said recently in an address at 
the University of New England, I believe that there 
are now historic opportunities for the restoration 
of stability and a realistic understanding between 
the United States of America and the Soviet Union 
on nuclear weapons. Of course, | do not discount, 
nor should anyone else, the potential difficulties 
in the negotiations, nor the emergence of other 
possible difficulties such as the Daniloff case. | 
suggest, nevertheless, that there are now greater 
grounds for optimism than there have been for 
some considerable period. | am glad to see that 
the Opposition shadow spokesman for foreign 
affairs is indicating a similar assessment. 

| am encouraged, as | trust all honourable 
members are, by the tone and the substance of 
President Reagan's remarks to the United Nations 
on Monday on the range of arms control issues 
under negotiation in Geneva. | think that it is fair 
to say, as we should in these circumstances, that 
there are also some positive signs of a serious 
approach to those negotiations being taken by the 
Soviet side. 
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i am sure that all honourable members will join 
me in welcoming the adoption by the Stockholm 
Conference on Disarmament in Europe of a 
package of measures providing for advance notice 
of certain military activities in Europe. This latest 
agreement is the first major step in East-West arms 
control negotiations since the signing of the SALT 
ll Treaty in 1979. We hope that the Stockholm 
conference will provide the impetus for more 
far-reaching arms control achievements. In par- 
ticular, the on-site verification provisions in the 
agreement are, | believe, a very important prece- 
dent. 

| think that the House will be aware that this 
Government has consistently maintained that, 
given the absolutely catastrophic potential of war 
in the nuclear age, the nuclear weapon States 
themselves do not have an exclusive right to 
determine international security and arms control 
issues. Our regular consultations with the nuclear 
weapon states, particular the superpowers, on 
these issues, and our active promotion in interna- 
tional forums of the need for balanced and 
verifiable reductions in the level of arms reflect 
the high and continuing priority that this Govern- 
ment attaches to effective arms control and 
disarmament measures. Our alliance relationship 
with the United States gives us access to the 
highest levels of the Administration. 

On 22 September the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and his counterparts from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation countries and Japan 
met in New York with President Reagan and 
Secretary of State George Shultz to discuss recent 
significant developments in United States-Soviet 
relations. 

| conclude by observing that at the Australian 
Parliamentary Disarmament Forum to be held in 
Canberra on Friday to mark the International Year 
of Peace, all members of the Australian Parliament 
will be able to discuss security and arms control 
issues directly with representatives of the five 
nuclear weapon States. | hope that as many 
honourable members as possible, right across this 
House, will take advantage of that. 


Visits by nuclear-powered or armed 
vessels 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 September: 


Mr Baldwin — Has the attention of the Minister 
for Defence been drawn to the reported statement 
by Rear Admiral David Martin, Flag Officer, Naval 
Support Command, that nuclear weapons would 
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inevitably be in Sydney Harbour next week during 
the Royal Australian Navy's seventy-fifth birthday 
celebrations? Can the Minister advise whether this 
information is accurate and, if so, does this signal 
any change in the United States doctrine of 
neither confirming or denying the presence of 
nuclear weapons on board its warships? 

Mr Beazley — | am aware of the statement 
attributed to Rear Admiral Martin. Subsequently, 
the Rear Admiral has released a Press statement 
through the Department of Defence in which he 
says that what he intended to say and what he 
thought he had said was that it was not inevitable 
that some of the ships would be carrying nuclear 
weapons. Indeed, it is not inevitable that the ships 
would be carrying nuclear weapons. The vast bulk 
of the ammunition of the Pacific fleet of the 
United States is conventional, and that includes 
the vast bulk of warheads on the Tomahawk 
missiles. The strategy of the Pacific fleet is very 
much founded on the view that it would wish to 
be in a position to fight sustained conventional 
wartare, not nuclear warfare. 

Admirals are not very keen on nuclear war for 
very understandable reasons. So, as Rear Admiral 
Martin meant to say, it is not inevitable that ships 
coming into that harbour would be carrying 
nuclear weapons. As | said, he has corrected his 
statement. Our position is that we respect the 
American position that it wishes to neither con- 
firm nor deny what weapons are on board its 
warships. That remains the case with the ships that 
are visiting Sydney Harbour; there is no change in 
that position. There is no change in U.S. doctrine. 
| accept completely Rear Admiral Martin’s assur- 
ance to me that he had said something on that 
program that he had not thought he had said or 
intended to say. He assures me that when he is 
asked to make public comment on this issue he 
frequently has used the words ‘not inevitable’ that 
some of the ships visiting would be carrying 
nuclear weapons. So the story that has got out is 
opposite to both the comment he would normally 
make and to what we would say as a government. 
There has been no change in the American 
position on this matter, and there is no change in 
our attitude to the American position on this 
matter. As | said, | accept Rear Admiral Martin’s 
withdrawal and correction of that mistaken state- 
ment. 


Mozambique: disaster relief 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 September: 


Senator Mcintosh — Has the attention of the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs been drawn to a 
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report in the Melbourne Age today indicating an 
impending famine in Mozambique which in part 
is the result of a South African backed insurgency 
in the country? Will the Government urgently 
consider responding to the Mozambique Govern- 
ment’s appeal for emergency aid to assist in the 
Crisis? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am aware from Press 
reports this week that the Government of Mozam- 
bique has appealed for international assistance in 
the form of food in view of its precarious domestic 
food situation. In fact, Mozambique is one of five 
countries in Africa still critically affected by food 
shortages. In 1985-86 Australia provided Mozam- 
bique with 7000 tonnes of food aid for use in 
direct emergency relief feeding and 7000 tonnes 
in support of agricultural development. The total 
cost of that was $5 million, including freight. This 
gift represented a significant increase over the 
level of food aid provided in the previous year and 
reflected the Australian Government's increasing 
concern about the food situation in that country. 

In approving this financial year’s food aid 
allocations Mr Hayden has placed highest priority 
on allocations of emergency food situations such 
as the one which is currently facing Mozambique. 
Consequently, although details have not yet been 
finalised, the emergency allocation for Mozambi- 
que is likely to be of approximately the same 
magnitude as that in 1985-86. The Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau is currently ex- 
amining a number of requests for food assistance 
to Mozambique, including from a number of 
Australian non-government aid organisations 
operating in that country. In view of the Mozambi- 
que Government's appeal, the normal procedures 
involved in making formal food aid offers to 
recipient governments will be accelerated this 
year in respect of Mozambique. As in 1985-86, 
this may include the provision of some surplus 
Zimbabwe maize generated by a swap for Austra- 
lian wheat. 


Visits by nuclear-powered or armed 
vessels 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 24 September: 


Senator Sanders — | draw the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence to 
the fact that, according to Jane’s Fighting Ships, 
seven of the warships visiting Sydney from next 
Monday are nuclear-armed and that this fact was 
confirmed on morning television today by Rear- 
Admiral Martin of the Royal Australian Navy. | 
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also draw the Minister’s attention to the fact that 
between 1965 and 1976 there were 381 accidents 
with nuclear weapons under the United States 
Navy’s control — that is, one every 1.5 weeks. Is 
any radiation monitoring equipment in place in 
Sydney and have evacuation and clean-up plans 
been put into force to cope with a nuclear 
weapons accident on those ships involving the 
release of radioactive material? Does not Rear- 
Admiral Martin’s statement make nonsense of the 
United States and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ments’ policies of neither confirming nor denying 
the presence of nuclear weapons on board their 
warships, thus clearing the way for Australian 
authorities to identify and monitor those ships 
which are nuclear armed? Finally, have Australian 
Defence Forces ever held joint exercises with 
United States forces to deal with nuclear weapons 
accidents as recommended by the United States 
Defense Nuclear Agency in its NUWAX-81 re- 
port? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As to the alleged 
statement by Rear-Admiral Martin, it is the case 
that, while being interviewed about the naval 
review on Sydney’s Channel 9 program at 7.45 
this morning, Rear-Admiral Martin said: ‘Inevit- 
ably some of the ships would be carrying nuclear 
weapons’. However, | am advised by the Minister 
for Defence that what Rear-Admiral Martin in- 
tended to say, and what he thought he had said, 
was that it was not inevitable that some of the 
ships would be carrying nuclear weapons. Rear- 
Admiral Martin’s intention was to confirm the 
Navy's policy of neither denying nor confirming 
the carrying of nuclear weapons in visiting 
warships. Rear-Admiral Martin, not yet retired, 
has said that this was a simple slip of the tongue 
which he regretted. 

Of the 630 incidents — not 380 but 630 
incidents — that have been reported over the 
20-year period of the operation of the Navy’s 
nuclear weapons accident report system, 364 did 
not involve nuclear weapons at all but rather 
dummy weapons that are used for training pur- 
poses. The 264 incidents that did concern nuclear 
weapons in some way did not involve their 
nuclear components. They involved things like 
stripped threads on a bolt; sprinkler systems being 
activated inadvertently; intentionally sensitive 
alarms going off without reason; flat tyres on 
trailers for the weapons in question; small fuel 
spillages when fuelling an aircraft to transport 
weapons, and matters of that kind. 

There were only two accidents in that entire 
period of the hundreds to which Senator Sanders 
referred that could properly be classified as 
nuclear accidents. They were respectively the loss 
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of an A4E jet with a bomb on board when it rolled 
off a United States aircraft carrier in the western 
Pacific in 1965, 21 years ago; and another in 
1968 which was associated with the loss of the 
United States submarine Scorpion which sank in 
the Atlantic, again nearly 20 years ago. Let us 
have no more of this humbug about a parade of 
alleged statistics of incidents and accidents that 
have occurred with nuclear weapons. That is 
simply not the case. 

Turning finally to Senator Sanders’s question 
about the possibility of accidents associated with 
the visit of ships to Australia for the naval review, 
ships which may or may not be nuclear armed, 
the Government is satisfied that the standards 
required by the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion countries, including France, in respect of 
nuclear weapons safety, coupled with the precau- 
tions taken on board visiting warships, effectively 
preclude the possibility of accidental nuclear 
detonation. 

The most serious accident that could credibly 
ever occur would be detonation of the conven- 
tional explosive in a nuclear weapon. This could 
result in the dispersion of some radioactive 
material in the immediate surrounds of the vessel, 
although most would be contained within the bull 
of the warship concerned. 

Measures for dealing with weapons accidents 
are covered in the general emergency arrange- 
ments made for all visits by foreign warships. 
Routine radiation monitoring of conventionally 
powered nuclear-capable warships is not carried 
out because there are no publicly hazardous 
radioactive fission products associated with the 
presence on ships of nuclear weapons. 

Mr President, | acknowledge that this is a long 
answer, but it was an unconscionably long 
question. As to the NUWAX-81 report to which 
Senator Sanders referred, the situation is as 
follows: The after accident report of the 1981 
United States Defense Nuclear Agency nuclear 
weapons exercise — NUWAX — discussed the 
lessons derived from the simulated collision of a 
light aircraft and a United States Army helicopter 
transporting nuclear weapons. It is a type of 
contingency which might possibly occur in a 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation country, but 
has no relevance to the safety issues associated 
with visits to Australian ports by nuclear capable 
warships, which | have outlined above, or for any 
other current United States activity in Australia. To 
date there have been three NUWAX exercises, all 
the scenarios of which involved simulated acci- 
dents with airborne weapons. The United States 
Government has not proposed that Australian 
forces take part in any NUWAX-type exercises, 
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nor did the United States Defense Nuclear Agency 
recommend in the NUWAX-81 report that Austra- 
lian forces should hold exercises with United 
States forces. 


Australian Institute of Multicultural 
Affairs 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 September: 


Senator Vigor — | address my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs. What improvements were 
made to the Australian Institute of Multicultural 
Affairs (AIMA) after the Parliament increased the 
Institute’s responsibilities last year and the govern- 
ment cut of 30 per cent from its Budget? What will 
be the staffing and annual running cost of the new 
Office of Multicultural and Ethnic Affairs which is 
set to replace the AIMA? What extra funds will the 
Government channel into community education 
activities and independent multicultural research 
to fill the gap left if the AIMA is dismembered? 
What was the reason for disbanding the AIMA, 
despite the advice of the Jupp Committee, and for 
this Government's attacks on the independence 
and integrity of the Special Broadcasting Service 
(SBS), the migrant education program and English 
as a Second Language Program and the closure of 
regional offices of the Department throughout the 
Australian community? 

Senator Button — | ask the honourable senator 
to place his question on notice. It is a very detailed 
question requiring a great deal of factual informa- 
tion. However, as an example, let me comment 
on the reason for disbanding the AIMA and the 
changes made to SBS. Both those decisions were 
made in a budgetary context. In both cases the 
Federal Government has assumed and maintained 
functions which it was not prepared to continue to 
maintain. The reason for that, in the case of the 
SBS, is that Australia is one of three countries in 
the Western world which maintains a taxpayer 
funded national broadcasting service, the Austra- 
lian Broadcasting Corporation. In the view of the 
Government this country cannot afford to main- 
tain two taxpayer funded public broadcasting 
services. It is a luxury which cannot be afforded 
by this country. 

One can make similar sorts of comments about 
some of the other things which were raised in the 
honourable senator’s question. But in all these 
matters in which the well of inspiration clearly 
springs in the honourable senator's heart from the 
complaints of one or two aggrieved, let me say 
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that the Government is in the position of having to 
make responsible decisions about these things 
and is not in the position in which a new 
Democrat senator from South Australia can in- 
dulge himself. Insofar as there are factual matters 
in the honourable member's question, | will direct 
them to the appropriate Minister and have the 
honourable senator provided with an answer as 
soon as possible. 


Nuclear accidents procedures 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 September: 


Senator Tate — My question without notice is 
directed to the Minister for Resources and Energy 
both in his own capacity and as Acting Foreign 
Minister. The Minister will recall my earlier 
questions concerning the Chernobyl disaster and 
international arrangements that might be put in 
place as a consequence. What progress has been 
made, particularly by the Australian Government, 
since the Chernobyl accident, towards minimising 
the effect on neighbouring countries of any similar 
future accident whether it occurs in the Soviet 
Union or elsewhere? Further, what has been done 
towards providing international assistance to a 
country which suffers a nuclear accident or 
radiological emergency? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am pleased to be 
able to tell Senator Tate that Australia will, along 
with a number of other countries, tomorrow sign 
two major new international nuclear safety con- 
ventions in Vienna during a special International 
Atomic Energy Agency conference. One of the 
conventions provides for early notification of a 
nuclear accident with potential transboundary 
effects, and the other provides for emergency 
assistance in the event of a nuclear accident or 
radiological emergency. Australia played a very 
major role in launching the negotiation of these 
conventions as a matter of priority following the 
Chernoby! nuclear reactor accident, which de- 
monstrated manifest gaps in current international 
arrangements for nuclear safety. | mention, in 
parentheses, that the final report of the working 
group of the Australian Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was tabled in the Senate yesterday. This 
report set out a detailed description of the causes 
of the accident and its implications as they are 
now perceived to be. In a Press release back in 
May, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, 
had identified the main gaps thrown up by the 
Chernobyl accident as the absence of an effective 
early warning system and multilateral emergency 
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assistance arrangements, and urged the negotia- 
tion of international conventions. 

Under the Notification Convention a State is 
obliged to notify other States which may be 
adversely affected and the IAEA of a nuclear 
accident involving its military and civil facilities 
and activities, except nuclear weapons. In relation 
to nuclear weapons, Australia welcomes the 
statements that were made last night at the special 
conference in Vienna by all five nuclear weapons 
States that they would also notify, within the 
framework of the convention, any nuclear 
weapon accident which has or which might have 
significant radiological effects on anoither State. 
As a party to the notification convention, Australia 
will promptly be provided with detailed informa- 
tion about major nuclear accidents, particularly 
those that could directly affect Australia. This will 
enable Australian authorities to cope more effec- 
tively with the effects of a nuclear accident 
involving Australia or Australians overseas. 

The other Convention, the Assistance Conven- 
tion, provides a framework for the provision of 
prompt assistance by States and the IAEA to a 
country which requests assistance following a 
nuclear accident or radiological emergency. 
Under this convention Australia will be able to 
seek assistance within an internationally agreed 
framework in the event of some nuclear accident 
or radiological emergency affecting Australia. The 
convention also provides an internationally 
agreed framework for the provision of assistance 
should Australia wish to assist another country in 
similar circumstances. It scarcely needs to be said 
that the Australian Government welcomes the 
conventions as a practical and timely response to 
the Chernoby! accident, but the overriding objec- 
tive must remain the prevention of nuclear acci- 
dents. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 25 September: 


Senator Teague — The Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs will be aware that the Parliamen- 
tary Disarmament Forum will be held here tomor- 
row. My question concerns Australia’s contribu- 
tions to achieving progress in arms control and 
multilateral disarmament. Has the Australian 
Ambassador for Disarmament indicated this week 
cautious optimism that a universal chemical 
weapons ban may be achieved within 12 months? 
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Also, what is the Australian Government's assess- 
ment of three other developments this week: 
namely, the reopening of the Geneva negotia- 
tions; the breakthrough for arms control in 
Europe, announced in Stockholm; and President 
Reagan’s constructive speech to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly? Finally, in the Govern- 
ment’s view, what continuing role is there for 
Australia and Australian initiatives in these de- 
velopments? 

Senator Gareth Evans — On the first question 
about chemical weapons, it is the case that the 
Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, 
has expressed optimism about the likelihood of 
concluding a chemical weapons treaty in the light 
of very encouraging progress over the course of 
the recently concluded session of the Conference 
on Disarmament in Queensland. 

On the second question about the reopening of 
the Geneva negotiations, it is the case that both 
sides have now put forward a number of detailed 
proposals in these bilateral negotiations, including 
a recent exchange of correspondence between 
President Reagan and General-Secretary Gor- 
bachev. These envisage substantial reductions in 
their respective nuclear arsenals of the order of 30 
to 50 per cent in strategic weapons and an interim 
agreement involving reductions in intermediate- 
range nuclear forces. They also address the 
difficult and contentious issue of research into 
strategic defences being conducted by both sides. 
In addition, there have been two meetings recent- 
ly in Moscow and Washington between the 
United States and Soviet arms control experts to 
help prepare for the United States-Soviet summit. | 
should say that these matters were also discussed 
in Mr Shevardnadze’s meetings with President 
Reagan and Secretary Shultz over the last few 
days. The Australian Government hopes, of 
course, that these developments will pave the way 
for substantive negotiations on deep reductions in 
offensive nuclear forces in the sixth round of 
nuclear and space arms talks between the U.S. 
and the USSR which opened in Geneva last week. 

As to the breakthrough for arms control in 
Europe, announced in Stockholm, there is quite a 
deal that | can say about that. Perhaps it would be 
appropriate if | sought leave to incorporate that in 
Hansard. It is a significant breakthrough and there 
is a lot of detail which | think the Senate would be 
interested in. 

The document read as follows — 


Stockholm Conference on Disarmament in 
Europe (CDE) 


The first phase of the Stockholm Conference 
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concluded during the past few days with agree- 
ment on a package of measures concerning 
advance notice of certain military activities in 
Europe. The objective of these measures is to 
introduce a greater element of openness into 
European military activity particularly military 
exercises thereby contributing to the prevention of 
misunderstandings about military movements and 
to a reduction in tensions. 

2. The measures agreed upon include compul- 
sory notification 42 days in advance of military 
exercises involving at least 13 000 troops or at 
least 300 battle tanks. Amphibious or parachute 
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drop activities involving at least 3000 troops are 
also subject to prior notification. In addition all 
CDE participants will have the opportunity to 
observe military exercises involving at least 
17 000 troops, or in the case of amphibious/ 
parachute drop activities, at least 5000 troops. A 
potentially significant development is the accept- 
ance of compulsory on site inspections from the 
air or grounds (or both) to verify compliance with 
the information exchange measures. 

3. Confidence building measures of this sort 
are one step removed from disarmament since 
they do not necessarily involve the reduction of 





Nineteen engineers and scientists from Asian and Pacific nations, who specialise in water treatment, attended an 
Asia Pacific Regional Training Course on low cost treatment of water in the Australian State of Victoria from 3 to 16 
August. The course is run in co-operation with the Australian National Commission for UNESCO, the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB), and the Overseas Projects Corporation of the State of Victoria. Ten 
Indonesians, two Chinese, two Thais, two Malaysians, two Filipinos and one Papua New Guinean participated. They 
studied surface and ground water sources, water treatment, planning and design of water supplies, and did some 
laboratory work. They also inspected a number of facilities. Pictured (left to right) are the two Malaysians who 
participated in the course Mr Ong Boon Yaw, Senior Executive Engineer, Rural Water Supply, Sarawak; and Mr 
Danien Ak Rangu, Technical Advisor, Ministry of Infra-structure Development, Sarawak, and Mr John Noran, 
Manager of the Water and Wastewater Division of the large engineering company, Kinhill Stearns. (Promotion 


Australia photo). 
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military arsenals. However, the result of this first 
phase of the Stockholm conference will be 
assessed at the Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe (CSCE) review meeting 
which commences in Vienna on 4 November. 
The Vienna meeting will decide whether sufficient 
progress has been made for the CDE to proceed to 
its second phase when actual disarmament mea- 
sures will be discussed. 

4. Although Australia is not a participant in the 
CDE it has followed the conference closely. The 
Government welcomes the agreement which has 
been reached at Stockholm. Australia takes the 
view that greater openness on military activities iS 
essential if meaningful progress is to take place on 
disarmament and arms control. 

Senator Teague — Can it also be tabled? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Yes, the honourable 
senator can have it straight away. As to President 
Reagan’s speech to the United Nations General 
Assembly, | can say this: in his recent address to 
the United Nations General Assembly, President 
Reagan has given details of his most recent arms 
contro! proposal to General Secretary Gorbachev. 
Mr Reagan has indicated a willingness to agree 
not to deploy any strategic defensive system 
which might be generated as a result of the 
research into strategic defences being conducted 
by both sides for the next seven years or so if the 
United States and the Soviet Union could reach 
common ground on reducing strategic defensive 
forces. This offer is apparently in response to an 
earlier proposal by Mr Gorbachev that both sides 
should proclaim their commitment not to with- 
draw from the antiballistic missiles (ABM) treaty 
for the next 15 to 20 years. 

The Government, | can say, welcomes these 
developments as an indication that the two sides 
now appear to be, at long last, engaged in a 
process of substantive negotiations on these im- 
portant issues. We have long seen a need for not 
only the Soviet Union but also the United States to 
come to agreement on the issue of research into 
strategic defences and for assurances against 
sudden breakout or withdrawal from the ABM 
treaty. Such understandings would, in the Govern- 
ment’s view, reduce the likelihood of an arms race 
in outer space and enhance prospects for con- 
cluding an agreement or agreements radically to 
reduce offensive nuclear weapons. 

As to the final point about Australia and 
Australian initiatives and a role for them in these 
matters, we will certainly continue to exercise our 
influence to the utmost in support of international 
disarmament. The principal focus of our efforts 
will remain the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva where our principal objectives will be, 
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firstly, the achievement of a comprehensive test 
ban treaty; secondly, the conclusion of a conven- 
tion on chemical weapons; and thirdly, the 
securing of agreement on measures to present an 
arms race on outer space. | should also perhaps 
refer in this respect to what Mr Hawke said in the 
House of Representatives on 24 September, 
addressing a question put to him at Question Time 
on those matters. 


Defence: North West Cape 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 September: 


Mr Staples asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 17 October 1985: 


(1) Was the Australian Government not in- 
formed of a ‘red alert’ applied to the North West 
Cape installation as reported in the Brisbane 
Courier Mail on 21 November 1973. 


(2) Should Australia have been consulted 
under the ANZUS Treaty and the U.S. Naval 
Communications Agreement. 


(3) Did this constitute a breach by the U.S. of 
these agreements. 


(4) Has the U.S. further breached these agree- 
ments by refusing to inform Australian of a 
command sent to submarines through North West 
Cape to arm their nuclear missiles. 


(5) Were bases in Australia alerted as a result of 
a low-level nuclear attack alert on or about 10.50 
hrs on 9 November 1979, which was later 
attributed to a computer malfunction. 


(6) What steps has the Government taken to 
insist upon international surveillance of arms 
monitoring in present and future agreements with 
the U.S. in particular and what steps are possible 
and likely, leading up to the expiry of the Pine 
Gap agreement in 1987. 


(7) Is Australia bound to support the U.S. 
should it become involved in a nuclear conflict. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 


(1) | refer the honourable member to the 
answer given to Senate question on notice No. 
300, Senate Hansard 5 October 1983, page 1181 
and confirm that the alert status of U.S. forces at 
North West Cape was increased in October 1973 
without consultation with the Australian Govern- 
ment. This occurred before the Naval Com- 
munication Station became, in 1974, a jointly 
operated facility of the RAN and the U.S. Navy. 
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(2) to (3) No. 

(4) The Australian Government has no reason 
to believe that the U.S. has ever breached either 
the ANZUS or the North West Cape agreements. 

(5) No. 

(6) The Government has not insisted upon 
international surveillance of arms monitoring in its 
existing agreements with the U.S. on the joint 
defence facilities and has no intention of doing so 
in future. Nor is it the case that the agreement with 
the U.S. relating to the Joint Defence Space 
Research Facility at Pine Gap will expire in 1987. 
While nuclear weapons are owned and under the 
exclusive control of individual countries rather 
than the international community, it would not be 
realistic to expect the U.S. and USSR to transfer to 
international control their existing systems for 
verifying the other’s compliance with arms control 
agreements. 

(7) Australia has no binding legal obligation to 
provide military support to the U.S. in those 
hypothetical circumstances. However, should the 
situation arise, the Government of the day would 
naturally give due weight to the broad interests in 
shares with its U.S. ally as well as to the specific 
obligations contained in the ANZUS treaty in 
determining what support would be appropriate. 





Mr Kim Beazley, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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USSR: family reunion program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 September: 


Mr Bilney — My question is addressed to the 
Minister representing the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and relates to reunions of families 
of whom some members have had to remain in 
the USSR. Madam Speaker, | preface my question 
by acknowledging what you personally and mem- 
bers of your delegation to the Soviet Union earlier 
this year have done in bringing the Soviet author- 
ities attention to some names of persons seeking 
exit visas. Is the Prime Minister in a position to 
report to the House on the progress of efforts by 
various Ministers, including the Minister for Fore- 
ign Affairs and himself, to persuade the Soviet 
authorities to grant exit visas for particular mem- 
bers of divided families? 


Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 
for Kingston for his question. | think all members 
of this House will agree that family reunion 
remains an important and sensitive issue in 
bilateral relations between Australia and a num- 
ber of eastern European countries. With varying 
degrees of success our missions regularly present 
lists of outstanding family reunion cases to the 
foreign ministries of east European countries to 
which we are accredited. Since coming to power 
the Government has pursued a policy of regular, 
high level approaches to the Soviet authorities on 
this matter. | personally raised this matter with the 
Soviet Ambassador and a number of other Minis- 
ters have assisted in making representations at 
various levels on appropriate occasions. As the 
honourable member for Kingston indicated, 
Madam Speaker, you also raised the question at a 
high level during your recent visit to the Soviet 
Union as leader of a parliamentary delegation to 
that country. In particular, my colleague the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has been absolutely 
tireless in his pursuit of aiming to reunite families 
concerned. 


| am pleased to inform the House that Soviet 
authorities recently notified the Australian Ambas- 
sador in Moscow that our various lists of Soviet 
cases had been reviewed recently and a number 
had been resolved, including two that | know are 
of interest to the honourable member for Kingston. 
Unfortunately, although other cases remain unre- 
solved, the Soviet decision represents some prog- 
ress and it is to be welcomed on that score. We 
will, of course, persist in our efforts to resolve 
remaining cases through quiet diplomacy which 
we consider has proved to be the most practical 
means of achieving positive results. 
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Statements 


Death of Dame Annabelle Rankin 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 1 September: 


It is with deep regret that | note the death on 
Saturday 30 August 1986 of the Honourable 
Dame Annabelle Rankin, DBE, who over a period 
of many years served the people of Australia with 
great distinction. 

Dame Annabelle was the first Queensland 
woman to enter the Federal Parliament, being a 
Senator for Queensland from 1946 until 1971. 
She was Opposition Whip from 1947-49 and 
Government Whip from 1951-1966. She was 
Minister of Housing from 1966-1971. On retiring 
from the Senate in 1971 Dame Annabelle was 
appointed as Australian High Commissioner to 
New Zealand, a position she held until 1974. 

On behalf of the Government | express our 
deepest sympathy to Dame Annabelle’s next-of- 
kin, 

A State funeral service will be held at 11.00 hrs, 
4 September 1986, at St John’s Cathedral, Bris- 
bane. 


Visit by Sri Lankan disarmament 
specialist 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 1 September: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs today 
announced the visit to Australia of Mr Jayantha 
Dhanapala, Sri Lanka’s Ambassador and Perma- 
nent Representative to the United Nations in 
Geneva. 

Mr Dhanapala will visit Australia as a special 
IYP guest of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
from 3-13 September 1986. 

While in Australia, Mr Dhanapala will have 
discussions on disarmament and arms control 
with the Department of Foreign Affairs, IYP 
co-ordinating committees, the media, peace 
movement representatives, politicians and 
academics in Sydney, Hobart, Canberra, Brisbane 
and Toowoomba. 
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Mr fayantha Dhanapala. (Photo courtesy of Sri Lankan 
High Commission). 


Born in 1938, Jayantha Dhanapala has followed 
a diplomatic career since 1965, serving in Lon- 
don, Beijing, Washington DC, New Delhi and 
Geneva. Since 1984 Mr Dhanapala has been Sri 
Lanka’s Ambassador and Permanent Representa- 
tive to the United Nations in Geneva. In this 
capacity he leads Sri Lanka’s delegation to the 
Conference on Disarmament. He has been a 
delegate at six Non-Aligned conferences since 
1978 and was President of the Conference on 
Disarmament in April 1984. 


Australian resources sector: 
Goodwyn condensate reserves 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 


sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 
1 September: 


The recent announcement by the North West 
Shelf joint Venture Partners that the Goodwyn 
field off north-west Australia contains rich conde- 
nsate reserves, has given a boost to Australia’s 
potential level of oil self-sufficiency in the 1990s, 

Condensate (natural gas liquids) can be used as 
refinery feedstock and could replace some of 
Australia’s light crude oil requirements as domes- 
tic crude oil reserves are depleted. Latest drilling 
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reports have substantially increased the estimates 
of Goodwyn reserves to 170 million barrels and 
those, together with the existing producing fields 
of the North West Shelf, may be able to supply 
about 100 thousand barrels per day of condensate 
when Goodwyn is brought on stream about 1993. 

Depending on domestic demand and the 
equivalent plans for the Goodwyn field, North 
West Shelf liquids could be supplying between 
10-15 per cent of Australia’s demand for pet- 
roleum in the 1990s, either directly or by earning 
export income needed to pay for oil imports. 

The substantial revision of these reserves esti- 
mates illustrates the uncertainty surrounding cal- 
culation of future self-sufficiency in petroleum 
and emphasises the need for policies to be 
sufficiently robust to accommodate unforeseen 
changes in the national liquid fuels supply- 
demand relationship. 

| announced yesterday the results of a reassess- 
ment by the Bureau of Mineral Resources of 
Australia’s undiscovered resources of oil and gas, 
excluding condensate. The Bureau is currently 
undertaking an assessment of undiscovered con- 
densate resources. In the light of the Goodwyn 
discovery, condensate is clearly a petroleum 
resource which needs to be given closer attention 
than in the past. 

These questions will undoubtedly receive de- 
tailed consideration at the Energy 2000 Confer- 
ence to be held later this week. Among other 
matters, the conference will consider the need for 
the formulation of appropriate policies for en- 
couragement of exploration, production and effi- 
cient use of indigenous petroleum and possible 
development of synthetic fuels. 


Release of offshore petroleum 
exploration areas for cash bidding 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 
1 September: 


The Federal Minister for Resources and Energy, 
Senator Gareth Evans, and Mr David Parker, 
Minister for Minerals and Energy, Western Austra- 
lia, announced the forthcoming gazettal of 
offshore areas for petroleum exploration in West- 
ern Australia, on 1 September. 

The announcement states that permit areas in 
the Browse Basin will be made available for 
application in late November or early December 
this year. Applications will be invited at that time 
for companies to submit proposed exploration 
programs under the ‘modified work program’ 
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system of bidding. The closing date for applica- 
tions will be about four months after the areas are 
advertised. 

The configuration of the individual application 
areas will be determined prior to November, but 
this advance notice is being given so that com- 
panies can adequately examine the exploration 
data which are already available at the WA Mines 
Department. In addition, the Browse Basin areas 
were recently covered by a Geophysical Service 
Incorporated seismic survey, data from which are 
available from that company. 

Despite depressed world oil prices, both Minis- 
ters said they are optimistic that these areas will 
attract Competitive bids because of the good 
petroleum potential of this part of offshore West- 
ern Australia. It is hoped that this advance notice 
of the forthcoming release will give applicants 
more time to fully assess the areas being offered. 

Senator Evans added that consideration was 
being given to the release of further areas for 
exploration adjacent to one or two other States at 
the same time, and that details would be 
announced when plans were firmer. 


Australian resources sector: Energy 
2000 Conference 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 
2 September: 


More than 100 key participants from all sectors 
of Australia’s energy sphere will assemble in 
Canberra tomorrow to contribute, through the 
Energy 2000 Conference, to a comprehensive 
review of Federal energy policy. 

During the next two days the conference — the 
first of its kind held in this country — will grapple 
with the range of crucial energy issues and policy 
considerations facing Australia between now and 
the turn of the century. 

The importance of this area to all Australians 
cannot be overstated. In the liquid fuels area, for 
example, the likely decline in Australia’s self- 
sufficiency levels could see us face an annual oil 
import bill of more than $3.5 billion (at current 
prices) by the year 2000. 

Australia needs a soundly-based forward- 
thinking energy policy framework to enable gov- 
ernment to deal with such issues and ensure that 
the greatest possible benefit is derived from our 
considerable energy resources. 

The Energy 2000 Conference is the third phase 
of the policy review — following publication of 
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discussion papers and a call for public submis- 
sions — which is aimed at stimulating some fresh, 
new thinking about Australia’s energy future. 

The Conference represents probably the most 
distinguished gathering ever of energy-focussed 
intellect in Australia. The delegates include State 
Ministers responsible for energy, academics, State 
authorities, senior trade union representatives, 
industry bodies and the heads and senior execu- 
tives of many of the nation’s energy related 
companies — including BHP, Ampol Petroleum, 
Shell Australia and Esso Australia. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and I, will 
address the conference tomorrow morning before 
delegates move into a systematic debate of the 
considerations in each of the main energy sectors. 

The conference will be unlike most, in that it 
will not attempt to reach a universally agreed 
position on all the issues. Rather, the intention is 
to frankly re-evaluate the nation’s energy policy 
objectives, and point the way to the best co- 
ordinated approach to seeing these realised. 

After taking into account the views of all 
involved — both through the conference and 
through written submissions already received — | 
plan to table, late this year or early next, the 
energy policy framework. 


Travel in southern Sudan 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 2 September: 


Australians intending to travel to the Sudan 
should be aware that there has been a deteriora- 
tion in the security situation in southern Sudan. 
Consideration should be given to deferring travel 
to southern Sudan unless there is a pressing reason 
for such travel. 

Information concerning the situation in the 
Sudan is available from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Canberra (telephone 062 61 3305) or 
the Department's State Offices in capital cities. 


High Commissioner to Bangladesh 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Ms Susan Boyd as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner to Bangladesh. 

Ms Boyd will take up her appointment shortly. 
She succeeds Dr lan Mitchell, who was High 
Commissioner from 1982. Mr Hayden said that 
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Ms Sue Boyd. (Photo courtesy of Ms Boyd). 


Australia was one of the first countries to establish 
relations with Bangladesh when it became inde- 
pendent in 1971, and looked forward to con- 
tinuing its friendly and constructive relationship 
with Bangladesh. 

Australia was involved in assisting Bangladesh’s 
development and our aid program to Bangladesh 
in 1985-86 amounted to $13.8 million. 

Ms Boyd has been Director of the Department's 
Personnel Development Program in Canberra for 
the past 18 months. Before that she served in 
Australia’s Mission to the United Nations in New 
York and in Berlin and Lisbon. Before joining the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in 1970 she worked 
as a journalist in Perth and as a teacher in Zambia. 
She is a graduate of the University of Western 
Australia. 


OECD: science and technology 
report 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 3 September: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, MP, 
today welcomed publication of the OECD final 
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report, Reviews of national science and technolo- 
gy policy: Australia. 


‘The report was prepared by a team of indepen- 
dent and expert examiners from the OECD. Their 
comments concern three main areas: education 
and training, science and technology in relation to 
industry, and science and technology in the 
machinery of government. The emphasis of the 
recommendations is on finding ways to increase 
the effectiveness of the three sectors (educational 
and research institutions, industry and governing) 
in Integrating science and technology more fully 
into Australia’s social and economic develop- 
ment’, Mr Jones said. 

Mr Jones said that one of the principal recom- 
mendations was to urge that the Government 
should initiate a series of sector by sector reviews 
aimed at developing sectorial science and tech- 
nology policies and practical recommendations. 
Such reviews would encompass a wide range of 
players, including industry, unions, researchers, 
educational institutions and relevant government 
bodies. Sectoral policies would be based on a 
process of ongoing sectoral reviews and would 
take account of the needs of different industries. 


The Minister stressed that many of the issues 
looked at by the Examiners have already come 
under consideration by the Government. Initia- 
tives related to their recommendations have been 
implemented in such areas as tax incentives for 
industrial R&D, forecasting requirements for 
occupational skills and technical opportunities for 
women. Other recommendations made by the 
Examiners are being reviewed. ‘For example, an 
important responsibility of my portfolio is the 
continuing process of review of policies related to 
science and research. My Department has recent- 
ly made a major submission to the Australian 
Science and Technology Council's review of 
higher education research funding, and it is 
looking at ways of further integrating publicly 
funded R&D with the activities of industry’, he 
said. 


The Minister noted that the Examiners were 
struck by what seemed to be a widespread 
Australian view of technology as in some way 
external to national life. ‘Since the Examiners’ visit 
_the Government has established the Commission 
for the Future, which has the objectives of raising 
community awareness of the social and economic 
aspects of technological change and stimulating 
debate about options for the future. The work of 
the Commission will do much to correct the 
situation found by the OECD team.’ 


Mr Jones concluded: ‘The overwhelming re- 
sponse in Australia to the Examiners report has 
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been a positive one. The review is widely consi- 
dered to have provided useful insights, comments 
and suggestions on Australian science and tech- 
nology policies. These views were confirmed in a 
recent evaluation of the impact of the Examiners’ 
report on science and technology policy-making 
in Australia prepared by my Department.’ 


Australian Bicentenary: Tasmania to 
receive grant for environmental 
projects 


News release issued by the Minister Assisting the 
Prime Minister for the Bicentenary, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 4 September: 


Tasmania will receive $100 000 for environ- 
mental projects, the Minister Assisting the Prime 
Minister for the Bicentenary, Mr Barry Cohen, 
announced today. 

Thirteen projects will be given Australian 
Bicentennial Authority funding, as part of the 
nation’s 200th birthday celebrations, under the 
Authority’s Environment Program which aims to 
encourage appreciation of our unique environ- 
ment. 

Among the most exciting is the creation of a 
park at Scottsdale, in the State’s north east, where 
visitors will be able to see Tasmania's unique 
native plants. It will also be used to propagate 
endangered native species, helping to save them 
from extinction. In another project to save 
threatened flora, researchers will try to establish 
how they can plant endangered grassland and 
grassy woodland species in existing native vegeta- 
tion. 

A monument to Captain Cook will also be 
erected and a stand of eucalyptus obliqua, or 
stringybark, planted at Adventure Bay on Bruny 
Island. 

They will mark the site where William Ander- 
son and David Nelson collected stringybark speci- 
mens while on a voyage with Captain Cook. The 
original forest of stringybarks there will be reha- 
bilitated. 

Other projects include creating and rehabilitat- 
ing walking tracks at the Gorge, Launceston, 
mounting a travelling exhibition of native flora 
and fauna and producing a video on litter control 
for primary school children. The program will 
build on the increasing awareness of the impor- 
tant contribution our environment has made to 
Australia’s sense of identity. 
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Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to Torres Strait islands 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, on 5 September: 


The Minister for immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said today a better record of the 
movements of non-Australian traditional visitors 
to Australia’s Torres Strait Islands would be 
hastened by his visit to the area. 

Mr Hurford said he was concerned about four 
matters in relation to non-Australian traditional 
visitors to the Torres Strait islands: 


@ diseases, particularly malaria, leprosy and 
tuberculosis, being brought to our islands and 
possibly and mainland; 


è plant diseases being brought to Australian 
territory; 


@ the loss by Torres-Strait Australians of their 
commercial fishing livelihood because of 
Papua New Guinean movements by traditional 
inhabitants into Australian areas and the car- 
rying out of activities which do not accord with 
the Torres Strait treaty provisions — for exam- 
ple, commercial rock lobster fishing. Mr Hur- 
ford noted that at a recent meeting of the Joint 
Advisory Council, established as a consultative 
and advisory body under the Treaty, the Coun- 
cil considered that measures should be taken 
by both countries to prevent infringements of 
this nature; 


@ illegal immigration to the Australian mainland 
assisted by free international movement in the 
Torres Strait under the treaty. 

‘We are considering a variety of measures 
which may be taken to improve controls of 
movements of non-Australian traditional visitors 
in and out of the islands. The Torres Strait Island 
Co-ordinating Council, under the chairmanship of 
Mr George Mye, will be encouraging these 
moves. 

Mr Hurford said there was good co-operation 
between Commonwealth and Queensland State 
officers in the Torres Strait. All of them wanted 
these issues addressed before they became big 
problems. 

‘My Department needs at least one more officer 
travelling among the Torres Strait Island and | will 
do my best to make such a person available. | 
would prefer someone such as the Torres Strait 
Islander who has an intimate knowledge of the 
area.’ 

Other improvements Australia would consider 
were: 


@ better radio communications between Papua 
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New Guinea and the Torres Strait islands, so 

traditional visitors can be heralded; 

@ better monitoring of passenger traffic on flights 
between the islands and Cairns so illegal 
immigration can be detected. 

Mr Hurford said his visit to Thursday Island and 
six other inhabited islands in the Torres Strait, 
including Boigu and Saibai adjacent to Papua 
New Guinea, was useful for learning about 
movements from Irian Jaya. He said he found 
general support among islanders and northern 
Australians for the Federal Government's policies 
on illegal immigration of trianese. 

Mr Hurford conducted citizenship ceremonies 
on three of the islands. 


Sport: Australia-China tennis 
challenge 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 7 September: 


The inaugural Australia~-China tennis challenge 
will be held at the Beaumaris tennis club, Mel- 
bourne from 5-7 December. 

| am delighted to be able to announce the event 
during the visit of Premier Wan Li, who is himself 
a tennis player of considerable ability and is also 
Honourary Chairman of the All-China Tennis 
Association. 

The inaugural challenge is being sponsored by 
Ansett Airlines by arrangement with Australian 
Sports Marketing, under the official sanction and 
co-operation of the Lawn Tennis Association of 
Australia. The challenge is to be played to a Davis 
Cup format. Pat Cash, Australia’s leading young 
tennis player, who has done so much to foster 
tennis relations between Australia and China, has 
accepted an invitation to captain the Australian 
team for the inaugural challenge. 

The Ansett Australia-China challenge promises 
to become an annual event. | am grateful that 
Ansett has already agreed to sponsor the return 
challenge in Beijing next year. 


International terrorism: attacks in 
Karachi and Istanbul 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 8 September: 

All Australians will have been shocked and 
outraged by the terrorist attacks in Karachi and 
Istanbul over the weekend, in which innocent 


travellers and worshippers have been brutally 
murdered. 
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The Australian Government unequivocally con- 
demns such terrorist acts. We deplore the loss of 
innocent lives. We express our profound sym- 
pathy to those who have been injured and to the 
families of those who lost their lives. 

The Government made approaches earlier this 
year to a number of governments, including our 
traditional allies and a number within our region, 
seeking avenues for increased co-operation in the 
fight against international terrorism. Those 
approaches have been positively received. 

In addition, the Government has actively pur- 
sued broad-based counter-terrorist measures in 
international organisations such as the United 
Nations, the International Civil Aviation Organisa- 
tion and the International Maritime Organisation, 
as well as within the context of the Common- 
wealth. 

To ensure that Australia is able to deal with any 
terrorist actions without our own boundaries, we 
have put this nation’s counter-terrorist response 
capabilities under review, and the resulting report 
will shortly be considered by the Government. 


Australia-Indonesia relations: 
landing approvals for RAAF aircraft 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 8 September: 


As a result of discussions between the Austra- 
lian Ambassador in Jakarta, Mr Bill Morrison, and 
General Moerdani on 8 September, the question 
of landing approvals for RAAF aircraft was clar- 
ified. Assurances were given that the procedures 
for landing approvals which have been followed 
in the past would continue to be observed and 
that we could continue to expect them to be 
approved. Under established procedures applica- 
tions are made for approval on a case by case 
basis. Australia has no difficulty with these proce- 
dures which are similar to those applied by 
Australia. 


Review of the Australian Heritage 
Commission Act 1975 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 9 September: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today released for public 
review a report prepared by his Department on 
the Federal Government’s role in the conservation 
of the National Estate including, in particular, a 
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review of the Australian Heritage Commission Act 
1975: 

‘The most significant conclusion of the report is 
that the Federal Government continues to bear an 
important responsibility for the conservation of 
the National Estate and that an Australian Heritage 
Commission, supported by legislation is, there- 
fore, essential’, said the Minister. 

The report canvasses a wide range of issues 
concerning the national estate and foreshadows a 
number of possible amendments to the Act. Mr 
Cohen said that he would be looking to public 
comment on these proposals to assist the Govern- 
ment in determining its attitude. He stressed that 
the report was a Departmental report only and 
that it had not been endorsed or ratified in any 
way either by himself or the Government. 

Mr Cohen said that comments on the report 
should be forwarded to his Department by the end 
of October 1986. Copies of the report would be 
sent direct to all persons and organisations who 
had made submissions or otherwise expressed an 
interest in the review. 


Summary of major conclusions 


This report derives from a consultative process 
intended to assist the Government in the review of 
its role in the conservation of the national estate. 
The report, therefore, aims to present a synthesis 
of views concerning the relevant issues rather than 
a definitive statement of specific recommenda- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, certain conclusions are implicit 
in the report and these highlight issues which, in 
the view of the Department, might most usefully 
be commented upon during the period of public 
review. 

The most significant conclusion is that the 
Commonwealth continues to bear an important 
responsibility for the conservation of the national 
estate. An Australian Heritage Commission sup- 
ported by legislation is therefore essential (Chap- 
ters One and Two). 

With regard to the Register of the National 
Estate, the report concludes in Chapter Three 
(paragraph 3.30) that grading — that is, classifying 
places into categories of relative significance — is 
not desirable. However, a graduated system of 
national, State and local registers could be pur- 
sued as an objective with potential for creating 
greater public awareness and participation than 
existing arrangements: 

@ a graduated system of registers might also more 
adequately reflect Australia’s system of govern- 
ment and social organisation. The report notes 
the practical difficulties in implementing such a 
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proposal but concludes that it may nevertheless 

be a desirable long-term aim (paragraph 3.46). 

The report canvasses a number of other issues 
concerning the Register: 

è among the more controversial are the possibili- 
ties for greater Ministerial control, State and 
local government veto powers and the inclu- 
sion of other than national estate criteria — for 
example, economic significance — in the 
registration process. In rejecting these propos- 
als, the report argues that each emanates from a 
fundamental misunderstanding of the concept 
of the Register as envisaged by the Hope 
Committee in 1974 and as endorsed by all 
political parties since that time (Chapter Three, 
paragraphs 3.53, 3.58, 3.62): 

@ having made that point, however, the under- 
standable concern of those people who feel in 
some way disadvantaged by the way that the 
Commission currently operates is acknow- 
ledged. In particular, the report identifies prob- 
lems arising from the timeliness of considera- 
tion of nominations, the sources of nomina- 
tions, the identity of nominators, the ‘interim 
list’ and the public notification process, includ- 
ing objection and appeal procedures; 

@ while definitive conclusions are not attempted 
on all of these matters, there is a strong 
presumption of a need to make the operational 
procedures of the Commission more ‘transpa- 
rent’, more available and more understandable 
to the public (Chapter Four). 

Legislative provisions of the Australian Heritage 
Commission Act 1975, in particular, section 30, 
the focus of most debate, are examined in some 
detail in Chapter Five. While the report sees no 
compelling reason to amend section 30, a need is 
identified for greater public education about the 
importance of the section, if only to ensure better 
public appreciation of where responsibilities lie in 
relation to decisions taken under it. 

Possible amendments to other sections of the 
Act are foreshadowed in relation to a number of 
issues. These include: 

@ amending section 26 both to remove the 
anomaly whereby places in the ‘Interim List’ 
need not be notified and also to legitimise the 
name ‘Interim List’ (paragraphs 4.10 and 4.44); 

@ making notification of owners mandatory under 
the Act (paragraph 4.64); 

@ a time limit on the hearing of objections, 
beyond which a proposal to list a nominated 
place would lapse (paragraph 4.70); 

è Administrative Appeals Tribunal jurisdiction 
(paragraph 4.70); 

è introduction of a systematic procedure for 
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review of, and removal from, the Register 

(paragraph 4.91); and 
è the possibility of a ‘limited access’ section of 

the Register is also raised to deal with the listing 

of ‘vulnerable’ places (paragraph 4.95). 

Although supporting ‘greater transparency’ for 
the Commission's operations, the report con- 
cludes that there is no need for procedures to be 
inscribed within the Act (paragraph 4.9). Nor 
should the Act be amended merely to deal with 
secondary effects of the Register (paragraph 3.66). 

The definition of the national estate which is 
included in the Act, and its relationship to 
movable and other cultural property such as 
engineering heritage, historic sites and folklife, are 
also discussed briefly. Although no firm recom- 
mendations are made, a possible expansion of the 
functions of the Commission to incorporate within 
the one body the conservation of all Australia’s 
cultural heritage resources is noted (Chapter 
Three). 

Financial incentive and assistance programs are 
reviewed in Chapter Six. Financial incentive 
programs encompass taxation and com- 
plementary measures as well as possible schemes 
for compensation and property acquisition. Assist- 
ance programs include the National Estate Grants 
Program, the Australian Heritage Grants Program, 
Grants-in-Aid, assistance ‘in kind’ such as tech- 
nical support for management plans and educa- 
tional programs. Conclusions include: 

@ the National Estate Grants Program is consi- 
dered to be a cost effective program which 
could effectively disburse a substantial increase 
in funding (paragraph 6.42); 

@ similarly, the possibility of increasing the Au- 
stralian Heritage Grants Program is noted in 
paragraph 6.44; 

@ the report records strong support for the provi- 
sion by the Australian Heritage Commission of 
technical and other expert advice on national 
estate matters (paragraph 6.47); 

@ the report also notes the strong acceptance of 
the Commission's educational and training 
activities and the need for increased resources 
in this regard (paragraph 6.58). 

Chapter Seven concerns itself primarily with 
administrative issues such as the role of the 
Department, the status of the Chairman, composi- 
tion of the Commission, resources available to the 
Commission, and the allocation of specific tasks 
such as administration of the National Estate 
Grants Program, responsibility for World Heritage 
matters and Grants-in-Aid. 

While noting a need for additional resources 
(paragraph 7.30), the report concludes that, in 
general, existing administrative arrangements are 
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satisfactory including the division of responsibili- 
ties between the Department and the Commission 
on heritage matters. The Department is seen as the 
most appropriate organisation for the administra- 
tion of the National Estate Grants Program (para- 
graph 7.48), World Heritage matters (paragraph 
7.56) and grants-in-aid to conservation bodies and 
the National Trusts (paragraph 7.60). 

Relations between the Commission and other 
government authorities, and the private and 
voluntary sectors are also examined (Chapter 
Eight). Consultative and advisory arrangements 
with other Commonwealth authorities are gener- 
ally seen to be working well (paragraph 8.7). 
Nevertheless, the report suggests that an improve- 
ment in the level and quality of communications 
between the Commission and other areas is 
fundamental to eliminating many of the misunder- 
standings identified. 

This review of the Federal Government's role in 
the conservation of the national estate has been 
extensive, reflecting the wide divergence of views 
expounded in public submissions. Although the 
report indicated in general terms the current 
thinking of the Department on some of these 
issues, this thinking is not prescriptive nor has it 
been endorsed or ratified in any way by the 
Federal Government or the Minister. In summaris- 
ing the major conclusions of the report, the aim is 
to raise issues for debate during the public review 
period. In this way the Department hopes that the 
consultative process will be continued. The Gov- 
ernment will consequently be able to consider its 
future role in the conservation of the national 
estate in the full knowledge of the issues and the 
varying viewpoints about those issues. 


Chile: state of siege 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today described the re-imposition of 
a state of siege in Chile as a Draconian measure 
that was more likely to provoke further violence 
than ease tensions in that country, 

Mr Hayden said the armed attack on President 
Pinochet and the assassination of his guards could 
not be condoned, but he could not but conclude 
that it was a case of violence breeding violence. 
The people of Chile had strong traditions of 
democracy and the sooner the military regime 
introduced genuinely democratic processes, and 
allowed freedom of speech, freedom of assembly 
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and political plurality, the sooner the nation 
would regain political stability and international 
respectability. 


Immigration: home and community 
care program services 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munity Services, Senator Don Grimes, on 9 
September: 


The Government is seeking ways to make its 
community services programs more readily avail- 
able to ethnic communities. 

‘Big improvements have been made in the past 
couple of years, but we still have a long way to 
go,’ the Minister for Community Services, Senator 
Don Grimes said on 9 September. 

senator Grimes was speaking in Sydney at a 
seminar organised by the Ethnic Communities 
Council of New South Wales. 

The seminar is the first of a national series of 
consultations to be held over the coming six 
weeks. Their purpose is to examine ways in which 
the ethnic communities can get better access to 
community services. 

The principal programs run by Senator Grimes’ 
Department are: 

@ child care; 

@ home and community care: 

è disability services; 

@ nursing home and hostel programs: 
è rehabilitation services. 

‘In all of these programs we aim to give highest 
priority to people who are most in need. Howev- 
er, we often find that people from non-English 
speaking backgrounds are doubly disadvantaged. 
Language, cultural differences and problems of 
adjusting to a new society can be barriers which 
prevent people from properly benefiting from all 
of these services,’ Senator Grimes said. 

One area in which some progress has already 
been made is in the provision of residential care 
for the elderly. in some areas, nursing homes and 
hostels for ethnic communities are already a 
reality. 

‘The Russian, Chinese, Jewish, Dutch, Polish, 
Greek, Maltese, Finnish, Hungarian, Lithuanian, 
Latvian and Serbian communities have all been 
assisted to set up residential care for their elderly 
members,’ Senator Grimes said. 

In NSW there are 293 nursing home beds, 714 
hostel places and 300 self-contained units avail- 
able specifically for elderly people with an ethnic 
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background and additional funding offers have 
been extended for future development. 

Funding guidelines for ethnic nursing homes 
have recently been established. | 

Greater emphasis is now being placed on 
making the Home and Community Care (HACC) 
program accessible and attractive to ethnic aged 
people. 

‘Some HACC services specifically for ethnic 
groups have already been set up, and more are 
likely, particularly for the larger ethnic groups. We 
need more bi-lingual workers in the field and 
culturally appropriate programs have to be care- 
fully planned. In some cases, however, the best 
solution will be to build on to existing ‘main- 
stream’ services in ways which will make sure that 
ethnic groups can use them. | hope that this series 
of seminars will result in some good practical 
advice to the Government about the best way to 
achieve this,’ Senator Grimes said. 

The seminars around Australia will culminate 
with a national conference to be held in Canberra 
in mid-November. 

They are being assisted by a grant of $50 000 
from the Department of Community Services. 


Southern Bluefin Tuna fishery: 
management levy 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 9 September: 


The levy applicable to commercial Southern 
Bluefin Tuna (SBT) fishermen for the 1986-87 
season will be $49.54 per unit of fishing capacity 
the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, 
announced on 9 September. 

It is expected that the new rate will recover 
$264 890 and will offset some of the costs of 
management. 

‘In determining the rate for the 1986-87 season, 
industry calls for a gradual introduction of levy 
rates to allow the industry to adjust to new 
management programs, and to even out the 
financial burden of management costs, were 
considered. | recognise there have been genuine 
attempts by the industry to reduce management 
costs. The SBT fishery has undergone a difficult 
adjustment process over the past two years 
involving a reduction in catch quota of one-third 
and a halving of vessel numbers. Also there has 
been a further cost burden associated with meet- 
ing the more demanding requirements of the 
growing Japanese sashimi (raw fish) market for 
Australian tuna. 
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The total allowable catch for the 1986-87 
southern bluefin tuna season will be announced 
before the end of September after consultations 
between Australia, Japan and New Zealand con- 
clude. 


Trade: GATT ministerial meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 9 September: 


One the eve of his departure for the GATT 
ministerial meeting in Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
next week the Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, today warned that the attitude adopted 
by the super-rich industrialised nations will be the 
main factor determining whether the needs of 
commodity exporting nations such as Australia 
are effectively addressed at the meeting. 

‘GATT trading rules have served the super rich 
industrialised countries well over the last 20 
years,’ Mr Dawkins said, citing the concentration 
on barrier reduction in the industrial sector during 
previous rounds. 

‘The GATT has not, however, served commodi- 
ty exporters like Australia and the vast majority of 
developing countries at all well. The crisis faced 
by some debtor nations is partly a consequence of 
trade barriers to their commodity exports. The 
rules on agriculture have always favoured the 
continuation of the trade distorting domestic and 
export subsidy practices of the major industrial- 
ised countries. Domestic protectionism in agricul- 
ture has remained unchallenged by GATT rules,’ 
he said. 

it was for that reason that Australia had been 
working closely with like minded countries, cul- 
minating in the meeting of 14 fair-trading nations 
in Cairns last month whick produced the Cairns 
Declaration demanding that agriculture be prop- 
erly addressed in Uruguay, Mr Dawkins said. 

‘Achievement of a satisfactory negotiating man- 
date on agriculture at the opening of the new 
GATT round, and necessary agricultural trade 
reforms in the negotiations themselves, will be 
determined by the attitude of the super-rich 
countries. The U.S., EC and Japan must realise that 
for a lot of smaller commodity-reliant participants 
in the round, failure to address their needs will 
spell economic disaster. The GATT must not be 
treated as a rubber stamp for the practices of the 
trading giants, Mr Dawkins said. 

Before arriving in Uruguay, Mr Dawkins will 
spend two days in Argentina where he will have 
discussions with Trade Secretary Lavagna, Agri- 
cultural Secretary Reca, Foreign Minister Caputo, 
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Economy Minister Dr Sourrouille, and a variety of 
industry representatives. The meetings will con- 
centrate on the development of consultation in 
commodities trading, bilateral trade and the MTN 
round in Punta. Australia exported $54.7 million 
in goods to Argentina last year, receiving $29.2 
million in Argentine imports. 


The 14 fair traders in agriculture, the signatories 
to the Cairns Declaration, will meet in Punta del 
Este on 13 September to discuss ways and means 
of impressing their views on the major traders 
during the MTN launch meeting, scheduled to run 
from 15 to 18 September. 


Following the Punta meeting, Mr Dawkins will 
visit Brazil where he will have a series of meeting 
with Foreign Minister Sodre, Industry and Com- 
merce Minister Branco, Mines and Energy Minis- 
ter Chaves, and Agriculture Minister Rezende. 


Again the talks will focus on bilateral trading 
issues as well as the outcome of the Ministerial 
talks in Punta del Este. Australia exported $98.6 
million in goods to Brazil in 1985, receiving $253 
million in Brazilian imports. 

Mr Dawkins will then visit Europe for discus- 
sions with both Government and business on the 
GATT and various bilateral trade issues. 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Papua New Guinea 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that he would be 
paying a visit to Papua New Guinea from 10 to 12 
September 1986. 


Mr Hayden has been invited to address on 10 
September the annual Waigani Seminar held at 
the University of Papua New Guinea. Mr Hayden 
will be having discussions in Port Moresby with 
the Papua New Guinea Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Legu Vagi, on matters concerning the 
bilateral relationship, including Australia’s aid 
arrangements with Papua New Guinea. 


During his visit Mr Hayden will also call on the 
-© Prime Minister, Mr Paias Wingti, and the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Finance and 
Planning, Sir Julius Chan. 


Mr Hayden will be accompanied by senior 
_ Officials from the Department of Foreign Affairs 
zand the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau. 
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Antarctica: Australian research 
program on elephant seals 


News release issued by the Department of 
Science, on 10 September: 


A five-year effort to determine the cause of 
declining populations of elephant seals in the 
Antarctic is being mounted by the Antarctic 
Division, the Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, 
announced on 10 September. Mr Jones said 
concern about elephant seal populations centres 
on the Southern Ocean area off the Australian 
Antarctic Territory, which makes up 42 per cent of 
Antarctica. 


According to Antarctic Division researcher, 
Mark Hindell, a drop of between 45 and 55 per 
cent in the number of seals hauling out on 
Macquarie Island has been measured over the 
past 36 years. A similar decline has been disco- 
vered at Australia’s Heard Island in the sub- 
Antarctic. This represents a drastic decline in less 
than three seal generations, as elephant seals live 
to between 15 and 20 years. Mr Hindell said it 
was not known whether the population drop was 
due to natural factors, or depletion of the seals’ 
food source by fishing. 


‘We need a concentrated research program 
before we can be sure what has caused this 
decline and whether it represents a threat to the 
seals. There is a warming trend in the Southern 
Ocean which may be affecting the seals and their 
sources of food, or there may be some intrinsic 
cyclical factor which we don’t know about. It is 
too early to simply blame over-fishing. In South 
Georgia, a sub-Antarctic island in the south 
Atlantic, where there has been an extensive 
fishery, elephant seal populations are steady’, Mr 
Hindell said. 


The five-year program includes extensive tag- 
ging of the seals, weighing, and plans to monitor 
their diving behaviour by attaching digital depth 
recorders to seals at sea. 


Australian scientists will be approaching na- 
tions conducting research in West Antarctica in a 
bid to form a co-ordinated international research 
program that will cover most of the Antarctic. 


The Antarctic Division has developed a pro- 
totype ‘roll on’ elephant seal weighing platform to 
enable scientists to weigh the animals. Elephant 
seals generally weigh about two tonnes, but can 
grow to four tonnes. 


The ‘roll on’ platform replaces a tripod win- 
ching system which researchers have found too 
cumbersome for Antarctic field conditions. 
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Trade: Australian investment 
overseas 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 10 September: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
addressed a Business Council of Australia seminar 
in Canberra and highlighted the recent dramatic 
increase in Australian investment overseas, and 
the positive contribution it is making to Australia’s 
adjustment to its current grave international trad- 
ing situation. Mr Dawkins’ address was the first 
comprehensive Government statement on Austra- 
lian overseas investment since 1974. 

Mr Dawkins pointed out that while the Govern- 
ment’s first priority of course must be to stimulate 
investment in Australia, it could not afford to 
neglect the fact that Australian investment over- 
seas can also play a similar positive role by 
supporting and often leading trade growth. ‘It is no 
accident that the major trading countries of the 
world are also the major investing countries,’ he 
said. 

Mr Dawkins drew on research by the Bureau of 
Industry Economics, to quickly put to rest any 
lingering misconception that overseas investment 
equates to the export of capital and jobs or that it 
is inconsistent with the Government's priority of 
promoting investment in industry in Australia. 

‘Our major exports of agricultural products and 
minerals are thwarted by external problems of 
falling world commodity prices and the corrup- 
tion of world agricultural markets. The stimulus to 
setting Australia back on a high growth path must 
come from our services and manufacturing indus- 
tries. In getting our export perspective on the right 
path in these sectors we must pay as much 
attention to investment strategies as to pure export 
activity’, the Minister said. 

The Government has been effective in ensuring 
that the policy environment is conducive to 
beneficial foreign investment in Australia and to 
Australian overseas investment. The Govern- 
ment’s budgetary strategy, the Accord, the Austra- 
lian dollar’s depreciation and the recent liberalisa- 
tion of Foreign Investment Guidelines have contri- 
buted to establishing a basis for sustainable 
long-term economic growth and further facilitat- 
ing foreign investment in Australia. The Govern- 
ment has also been concerned that Australia 
moves quickly to reap the rewards of investment 
opportunities abroad. 

‘Overseas investment provides benefits in terms 
of long-term foreign exchange earnings and in 
generating employment. It enhances our export 
performance and provides Australian industry 


with valuable international experience’, the 

Minister said. 

Statistics contained in Mr Dawkins’ speech 
clearly show that the response by Australian 
companies to the removal in 1983 of all remain- 
ing exchange controls on outward investment has 
been quite dramatic. 

è Australian overseas capital stock amounted to 
over $10 billion at the end of 1985, more than 
double its mid-1983 level. 

è The flow of Australian investment overseas has 
increased at an average annual rate of 61 per 
cent in the seven year period to 1984-85. 

è Income receivable from direct overseas invest- 
ment has increased at an annual average of 
around 11 per cent in the last 7 years. It totalled 
almost $0.5 billion in 1984-85. 

‘Investment has not only grown rapidly in 
recent years it has also diversified to new markets 
and new areas.’ 

In particular the industry emphasis of Australian 
investment overseas has changed markedly in 
recent years. Almost 80 per cent of Australian 
direct international investment is now aimed at 
the service sector rather than the more traditional 
manufacturing, mineral and agricultural areas. Mr 
Dawkins supported this development stating it 
was the right direction for Australia, given that 
services are set to become the fastest growing area 
of world trade. 

‘The emphasis on services also means Austra- 
lian companies are investing in distribution chan- 
nels in overseas markets as well as in financial 
services. Our manufacturing export performance 
can only benefit from this improved access to both 
markets and finance’, Mr Dawkins said. 

The Minister also reviewed the direct support 
facilities the Government is providing Australian 
overseas investors; including the world-wide Au- 
strade network, the Trade and Investment Promo- 
tion Program, and the Overseas Investment Insur- 
ance Facility. 

Responding to adverse industry reaction to the 
Government's decision to introduce the foreign 
tax credit system, Mr Dawkins said he believed 
much of this criticism was misplaced. ‘It is 
necessary, | believe to emphasise that the final 
design features of the system differ significantly 
from those originally mooted in the White Paper 
on Tax Reform and the Treasurer's Statement of 
September 1985. 

The changes reflect concerns raised by the 
business community about the initial proposal, 
particularly its impact on the operations of Austra- 
lian firms overseas. In my view, the system now 
achieves a better balance between the objective 
of maintaining the international competitiveness 
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of Australian companies overseas and the tax 
neutrality and tax avoidance-evasion objectives 
which are also embodied in the scheme’, Mr 
Dawkins said. 

The Minister said the Government was pre- 
pared to work with Australian industry to vigor- 
ously pursue investment opportunities through 
bilateral trade discussions. In the past year there 
has been a growing interest by governments 
worldwide in the promotion of international joint 
ventures to penetrate third country markets. Au- 
stralia is participating in this trend. 


Committee for Co-ordination of 
Joint Prospecting in South Pacific 
Off-Shore Areas 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 10 September: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs announced 
today that Australia had been admitted to full 
membership of the Committee for Co-ordination 
of Joint Prospecting in South Pacific Off-Shore 
Areas (CCOP-SOPAC) on 5 September. 

CCOP-SOPAC acts as a co-ordinating body for 
off-shore marine geoscience research work in the 
South Pacific. Its work includes arranging geolo- 
gical surveys of the ocean floor, the analysis of 
data, training in research techniques and publica- 
tion of technical information. Other work includes 
studies of harbour development, the marine en- 
vironment, and beach erosion. Its membership 
consists of most of the Forum Island Countries, 
Guam and New Zealand. 

The Department said that Australia has long 
been associated with CCOP-SOPAC and mem- 
bership reflects both Australia’s close ties with the 
countries of the South Pacific and interest in 
assisting their development. Australia’s instrument 
of accession was deposited with the Government 
of Fiji on 8 September. 

Australia will contribute $250 000 in 1986-87 
to the core budget of CCOP-SOPAC. The Bureau 
of Mineral Resources also provides considerable 
technical assistance. 


Aid to Papua New Guinea 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 September: 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 

Hayden, MP, today rejected claims by Mr 

Peacock that his current trip to Papua New 

< Guinea would result in the third round of cuts in 
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Australian aid to Papua New Guinea in the last 12 
months. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s own budgetary 
difficulties had forced the Government to make a 
small reduction in aid to Papua New Guinea in 
1986-87 as compared to that foreshadowed in the 
Memorandum of Understanding signed in 
september 1985. Contrary to Mr Peacock’s asser- 
tion on 9 September, Senator Evans’ visit to Port 
Moresby last month was to explain the situation to 
the Papua New Guinea Government prior to the 
introduction of the budget. 

Mr Hayden said that the primary purpose of his 
present visit, which had been planned for a long 
time, was to address the Waigani Seminar at the 
University of Papua New Guinea tonight. He 
added that it was reasonable to expect that while 
he was in Port Moresby on this occasion he would 
have discussions on aid to Papua New Guinea 
after 1986-87. He was not, however, talking about 
any further cuts in this year’s allocation. 


Visit by President of Israel 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 10 September: 


| am pleased to announce that the President of 
Israel, His Excellency Mr Chaim Herzog, has 
accepted an invitation to visit Australia in Novem- 
ber as a guest of the Government. 

From its foundation Israel has shared with 
Australia an abiding commitment to democratic 
principles and a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. The Jewish community in Australia has 
made a deep and wide-ranging contribution to the 
development of our national culture and tradi- 
tions. 

President Herzog’s visit will enhance further the 
warm relationship between our two countries. 

Further details will be announced at a time 
closer to the date of the visit. 


Immigration: family reunion 
program and Nguyen Phi 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
10 September: 


The parents of Nguyen Phi, the 13-year-old 
Vietnamese boy who is gravely ill in Sydney, will 
arrive in Sydney on 11 September. 
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The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Chris Hurford, said today the couple was now in 
Hanoi where final arrangements were being made 
for their departure. The Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for Migration (ICM) is assisting with travel 
arrangements. Phi, who has lived in Sydney for 
five years with an aunt, has undergone several 
major operations. His condition is reported to be 
deteriorating. 


Mr Hurford said Phi had expressed a strong 
wish to be reunited with his parents, and he had 
given approval for their entry to Australia because 
of the compassionate circumstances. He was 
pleased that the Australian and Vietnamese Gov- 
ernments had been able to co-operate to resolve 
this special and sad case. 


Communications: amalgamation of 
ABC and SBS* 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 11 
September: 


Highly regarded multicultural and multilingual 
news and current affairs programs would continue 
in their current form following the ABC-SBS 
amalgamation, the Minister for Communications, 
Mr Michael Duffy, said on 11 September. 


The Minister was commenting on progress 
already achieved by the steering group of senior 
executives which is looking at all aspects of the 
amalgamation. 


‘1 intend to put a number of proposals before 
Cabinet in the next few weeks followed by the 
drafting and presentation of any necessary legisla- 
tion to Parliament in the current session. Any 
amendments to various Acts should be relatively 
straightforward and | am confident that the 
Government's target date of 1 January 1987 for 
the amalgamation will be met,’ Mr Duffy said. 


The best elements of both the ABC and the SBS, 
including multicultural television and multilingual 
radio, would be preserved in the new organisa- 
tion, he said, and probably enhanced. 

‘Once the amalgamated body is up and running 
Australians of all backgrounds will realise that we 
have entered a new era of National broadcasting 
encompassing all of the admirable qualities of 
both the ABC and the SBS,’ Mr Duffy said. 
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The Minister said he believed that many mem- 
bers of the community had over-reacted to the 
amalgamation when it was first announced, and 
he was confident that concern expressed would 
be shown to be groundless once the new orga- 
nisation was in operation. 


‘The amalgamation has many positive ingre- 
dients, not the least of which is that the new 
organisation will be able to make more efficient 
use of pooled resources.’ 


Sharing facilities and services would ensure 
savings in operational and administrative costs 
and should provide the opportunity for much 
needed improvements in infrastructure. 


‘In recent years both the ABC and the SBS have 
encountered severe difficulties in meeting the 
growing requirements for new capital equipment, 
accommodation and appealing programming in 
what is an increasingly competitive broadcasting 
environment’, Mr Duffy said. 


Mr Duffy said the SBS radio stations 2EA 
(Sydney) and 3EA (Melbourne) would continue 
broadcasting, and the distribution of multilingual 
radio programming to public stations would not 
be affected. In this connection, the Government 
had under examination a proposal for a national 
program packaging unit to provide language 
programs to public and commercial broadcasters. 
This was a recommendation of the Committee of 
Review of the SBS and had been accepted in 
principle by the Government earlier this year. It 
had been made in the context of determining new 
directions and roles for 2EA and 3EA. 


Material suggested for packaging included Au- 
stralian and homeland news bulletins, public 
affairs programs, information on settlement proce- 
dures, and documentaries. 


Another positive gain from the amalgamation 
was that the ABC would have the opportunity to 
inject a more multicultural flavour into its prog- 
ramming. This would assist the cause of multicul- 
turalism, not harm it, as some critics of the 
amalgamation had claimed. 


‘The ABC has many more transmitter outlets 
than the SBS and undoubtedly the potential is 
there for a better balance in overall services 
reflecting more accurately the cultural mix of 
modern-day Australia,’ Mr Duffy said. 


Mr Duffy added that the Steering Committee 
was examining such issues as arrangements for 
the new Board, staffing and financial arrange- 
ments, and the charter for the amalgamated 
organisation. Positive steps had also been taken 
on the sharing of facilities and accommodation. 
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Visit by the Prime Minister of the 
Solomon Islands 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 12 September: 


The Prime Minister of the Solomon islands, Sir 
Peter Kenilorea, K.B.E., is visiting Australia from 
11 to 18 September as a guest of the Australian 
Government. 

During his visit Sir Peter will have discussion 
with World Vision Australia to advance consid- 
eration of World Vision's rehabilitation program 
in the Solomon Islands after Cyclone Namu and 
attend the First National Prayer Breakfast being 
organised by the Australian Parliamentary Christ- 
ian Fellowship. Sir Peter will hold discussions 
with the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, and the Minister 
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for Defence, Mr Beazley. He will also call on the 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs and Defence 
Committee, Senator Sibraa, the Chairman of the 
Australian Parliamentary Christian Fellowship, 
senator Tate, and the Director-General of the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau, Dr 
Dun. 


The Prime Minister said that Sir Peter's visit will 
further strengthen the goodwill and friendship 
between Australia and the Solomon Islands. It 
would also provide an opportunity for Sir Peter to 
tell the Australian Government personally of the 
progress being made by the Solomon Islands in 
reconstruction following Cyclone Namu in May. 
Australia provided emergency relief assistance to 
the Solomon Islands after Cyclone Namu amount- 
ing to over $4 million and is one of the countries 
assisting with post-cyclone reconstruction, 


MATA 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, pictured with the Solomon Islands Prime Minister, Sir Peter Kenilorea, in 
Canberra, on 17 September. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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1YP: International Day of Peace 
message 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today issued the following statement 
to mark the International Day of Peace 1986, 
which coincides with the opening day of the 
United Nations General Assembly in New York. 

This year the International Day of Peace 
assumes added significance because this is the 
International Year of Peace. So far this year we 
have witnessed in Australia a remarkable variety 
of IYP activities reflecting the strong commitment 
of the Australian community and Government to 
the ideals of peace and disarmament. 

Some of the Government assisted projects 
which have been successfully completed this year 
include the minting of an IYP dollar coin, a 
concert by New South Wales school children 
entitled the ‘Overture for Peace’ which was 
telecast around Australia, a video program enti- 
tled ‘In pursuit of the possible’ and a series of 
seminars in State capitals on disarmament and 
arms control in which distinguished overseas 
visitors have participated. Other Government YP 
projects include research on the possible effects of 
a nuclear winter in the Southern Hemisphere and 
a workshop on seismic verification of a nuclear 
test ban which will be held later this month. 

Considerable financial support has also been 
given to a wide variety of non-government IYP 
projects, and IYP groups have also been formed 
spontaneously throughout Australia and are work- 
ing to promote the objectives of peace and 
disarmament quite independently of any govern- 
ment support. 


We have also seen some positive developments 
in the field of arms control and disarmament. 


The South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty will 
enter into force as soon as there are eight 
ratifications which is expected in the near future. 
Legislation to give effect to Australia’s obligations 
under the Treaty and to clear the way for 
Australia’s ratification is currently before Parlia- 
ment. The Protocols to the Treaty were finalised 
by the recent South Pacific Forum meeting in Suva 
and will be open for signature by the Nuclear 
Weapon States when the Treaty enters into force 
or on 1 December 1986, whichever is the earlier. 
The Conference on Disarmament in Geneva has 
given strong support to the group of scientific 
exports which is considering questions relevant to 
the establishment and operation of a global 
seismic network to monitor a future nuclear test 
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ban. Meetings are being held between Soviet and 
United States experts on the entire scope of issues 
related to nuclear testing. The Conference on 
Disarmament has also made considerable prog- 
ress in negotiating a draft convention banning 
chemical weapons. 

Despite these positive developments, much 
more progress is needed. The Government will 
continue to bring its influence and resources to 
bear on the difficult task ahead, and we are 
confident that we have the moral support of the 
Australian people in this task. 


Greece: earthquake in southern 
Greece 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 16 September: 


The following message was sent by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the Greek Prime 
Minister, Mr Andreas Papandreou: 

4 was very sorry to learn of the earthquake 
which occurred in southern Greece and of the 
death, injuries and destruction at Kalamata. 

‘This is a human tragedy which will draw 
worldwide sympathy, but it is felt particularly 
acutely in Australia where so many of our citizens 
have strong personal and family ties with your 
countries. Indeed Australian have notable con- 
nections with the Messinia region ranging from 
the landing of Australian troops at Kalamata 
during World War Il to the many thousands of 
Greek Australians whose origins are in this part of 
Greece. 

On behalf of the Government and of all 
Australians | would like, through you, to convey to 
the relatives of those killed and to those injured 
and suffering the effects of the destruction our 
deepest sympathies.’ 


Royal Commission into British 
nuclear tests in Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 17 
September: 

The report of the Royal Commission into British 
nuclear tests in Australia was presented to the 
Governor-General on 20 November 1985 and 
was tabled in Parliament on 5 December 1985. 
No substantive response was made to its recom- 
mendations at that stage. 
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In summary, the seven Royal Commission 
recommendations were as follows: 

è extend the benefits of Federal Government 
Employees Compensation legislation, including 
reverse onus of proof, to civilians at the sites, 
and to Aborigines and other civilians who may 

have been exposed to Black Mist; 

è compile a national register of nuclear veterans, 
Aborigines and others who may have been 
exposed to Black Mist or radiation at the tests; 

@ clean-up Maralinga and Emu so that they are fit 
for unrestricted habitation by the traditional 
Aboriginal owners; 

è establish a Maralinga Commission to oversee 
the clean-up and co-ordinate future manage- 
ment of the site; 

@ signpost areas still not suited for permanent 
habitation on the Monte Bello Islands and to 
collect small debris; 

@ all clean-up costs for Maralinga, Emu and 
Monte Bellos to be borne by the United 
Kingdom (UK) Government; and 

è compensate those with traditional interests in 
the Maralinga lands, in the form of technology 
and services. 

Some of these recommendations raise complex 
policy issues, some involve delicate inter- 
governmental negotiations, some cannot be final- 
ly addressed without extensive further technical 
research; all have taken time to consider, and 
some — for reasons which | will make clear — 
will not be able to be finally responded to for 
some time yet. The Government, nonetheless, is 
conscious of the importance of the matters dealt 
with in the Royal Commission report — especially 
for the Aboriginal traditional owners and those 
claiming to have suffered illness or injury as a 
consequence of the UK tests — and remains keen 
to sustain the momentum that has already de- 
veloped in the nine months since the report was 
presented. 

We have, accordingly, now determined our 
responses, to a greater or lesser extent, to recom- 
mendations 1, 2, 4 and 7; are actively engaged in 
the process of considering recommendations 3 
and 5; and have commenced discussions with the 
UK Government (as yet only in their preliminary 
stages) in relation to recommendation 6. 


Recommendation 1: compensation for 
individuals 


In accordance with this Recommendation, the 
Government has decided to extend compensation 
eligibility to Aborigines and non-Commonwealth 
. employees, at the rates and under the rules 
o- currently applicable under the Compensation 
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(Commonwealth Government Employees) Act 
1971. 

The Department of Social Security will establish 
an administrative scheme to handle these arrange- 
ments. Persons eligible to claim compensation 
under the scheme will include Aborigines and 
other civilians such as graziers who may have 
been exposed to the Black Mist Construction 
workers, such as those still present at Maralinga at 
the time of the first test there, will also be eligible. 


The existing onus of proof provisions of the 
Compensation Act — including the existing ‘re- 
verse onus’ clause in section 30 will apply to 
Aborigines and non-Federal Government em- 
ployees in the same way as to Federal Govern- 
ment employees who are suffering injuries or 
disease which may have resulted from the atomic 
tests. 

section 30 provides that where the disease in 
question is one specified in the Regulations as 
being related to employment of a particular kind, 
then ‘unless the contrary is established, the 
employment . . . shall be deemed to have been a 
contributing factor to (the) contraction of the 
disease’. Item 4 of Regulation 12 of the Com- 
pensation (Federal Employees) Regulations in turn 
identifies a ‘pathological condition caused by . . . 
radium or another radioactive substance’ as being 
related to ‘employment involving exposure to or 
contact with radium (or) other radioactive subst- 
ances’. 


The net result of these provisions, in the present 
context, is that if a claimant can establish that he 
or she has a disease in fact caused by a radioactive 
substance, and that he or she suffered exposure to 
a radioactive substance as a result of being 
employed or otherwise present at or near the 
atomic test sites, then that exposure will be 
‘deemed to have contributed’ to that disease — 
unless the Federal Government can establish the 
contrary. 


it will be appreciated (and advice from the 
Attorney-General’s Department confirms this) that 
this ‘reverse onus’ provision does not extend as far 
as deeming that any particular pathological condi- 
tion — e.g. cancer — which could possibly have 
been caused by exposure to a radioactive subst- 
ance was in fact caused by such exposure: that 
must be established by the claimant in the 
ordinary way on the balance of probabilities. 


The pathological condition usually cited in 
compensation claims under Regulation 12 Item 4 
is cancer. But the natural incidence of death from 
cancer in the Australian population is approx- 
imately 1 in 5, and similar statistics apply else- 
where in the world. It is no doubt because of this 
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high natural incidence that the existing Com- 
pensation Act provisions do not assume that a 
person’s cancer has been caused by exposure to 
radioactivity but require this to be established on 
the balance of probabilities. 

Although it may not be easy in every case for 
claimants to establish on the balance of probabili- 
ties the necessary causal link between their 
disease and exposure to radioactivity, it seems 
highly unlikely — on the basis of the material 
cited in the Royal Commission Report (although 
the Commission’s conclusions were not quanti- 
fied in this respect) — that any injustice will be 
done. 

The United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation (UNSCEAR) has con- 
cluded that the risks of fatal cancer induction from 
external radiation is of the order of 1 chance in 
100 000 for every millisievert of radiation dose. 
On this basis, at the very low levels of radiation to 
which some 15 000 Australians (including Federal 
Government employees, non-Federal Govern- 
ment employees and Aborigines) may have been 
exposed during the tests, there is a risk of only one 
or two cancer cases in excess of normal popula- 
tion incidence. 

While the Government will not be seeking to 
deny compensation in any case where compensa- 
tion appears justified, it will nevertheless make 
full use of the appeals process if compensation is 
awarded and it believes that Federal Government 
liability does not exist. 


Recommendation 2: national register 


The Government does not consider that it is 
either possible or appropriate to create a new 
national register of the kind envisaged in Royal 
Commission Recommendation 2. However, the 
objectives of this Recommendation can still be 
met to a very great extent by the existing and 
proposed arrangements described below. 

Recommendation 2 envisaged the Commission- 
er for Employees’ Compensation having access to 
a data base of nuclear veterans, Aborigines and 
other persons who may have been exposed to the 
Black Mist or exposed to radiation at the test sites 
during or after the tests. 

It would be virtually impossible, however, to 
produce such a comprehensive data base now for 
Aborigines and pastoral workers. The precise 
numbers of Aborigines, let alone their names, who 
may have been exposed to the Black Mist could 
not now be determined, and the reliability of such 
a register would be highly questionable. 

Two substantial lists of persons involved in the 
tests and possibly exposed to radiation already 
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exist within my Department. The first list was 
created as a result of continuing public concerns 
over the effects of the tests on the health of atomic 
test personnel, which led to the preparation of an 
epidemiological study carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Health. As an integral part of the study, 
my Department conducted an extensive record 
search in concert with a nationally advertised 
notice requesting atomic test personnel to com- 
plete a health survey form. In all about 15 300 
people have been identified through this process. 
Of these, some 8000 were included in the 
epidemiological study. The second list, compiled 
by the Australian Radiation Laboratory, is based 
on a UK ‘medical-in-confidence’ listing of radia- 
tion exposures. 

Any additional information which might be 
obtained through a further advertising campaign 
or record searches is unlikely to add significantly 
to the existing data base. Much of the existing 
information which would need to be incorporated 
into any new register is protected by the 
Epidemiological Studies (Confidentiality) Act from 
direct disclosure to anyone but the individual 
concerned. Arrangements can readily be made, 
building on existing practice, to ensure that 
compensation claimants and the Commissioner 
for Employees’ Compensation can get access to all 
relevant material in the Federal Government's 
possession. The claimants themselves can pass 
such information to the Commissioner for Em- 
ployees’ Compensation should they choose to do 
so. Where the information is not protected by the 
confidentiality legislation it can be provided direct 
to the Commissioner and the claimant. 

As a result of extensive searches of Federal files 
made during the course of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s inquiry, my Department now holds a 
substantial body of information. It can and will 
provide such information, relevant to a person’s 
presence or activities during the tests, to that 
person on request. Persons requesting access to 
such information held by my Department will also 
be provided with a statement on the health risks of 
radiation exposure, prepared by the Department 
of Health, so they will be in a position to make 
some preliminary evaluation of the likely effect of 
any exposure in their particular cases. 


Recommendation 3: clean-up of Maralinga 
and Emu 


Following ministerial discussions in London on 
22 January this year, two bodies were established 
to work towards the resolution of the remaining 
problems of contamination associated with the 
Maralinga and Emu test sites in South Australia 
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{and to a lesser extent the Monte Bello Islands off 
the Western Australian coast). 

The first is a Technical Assessment Group (TAG) 
to advise on field studies and laboratory research 
and report in detail on options — and costs — for 


_ the radioactive and toxic decontamination of the 


sites. 

The TAG, whose composition, terms of refer- 
ence and functions were announced on 19 
February, consists of two Australian scientists, Mr 
D.R. Davy, Chief of the Environment Science 
Division of the Australian Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (Convenor) and Dr K.H. Lokan, Director of 
the Australian Radiation Laboratory; a United 
States plutonium decontamination expert, Mr 
B.W. Church, Director of Health Physics Division, 
Nevada Operations Office, Department of Energy; 
and two British experts nominated by the UK 
Government, Dr H. Smith, Head of Biology 
Department, National Radiological Protection 
Board, and Mr D. Deverall, formerly Head of the 
Chemical Technology Division, Atomic Weapons 
Research Establishment. 

The second body is a Consultative Group, 
consisting of representatives of the Australian, UK, 
South Australian and Western Australian Govern- 
ments, and the association representing the Mara- 
linga traditional owners, Maralinga Tjarutja, 
formed to discuss and monitor progress on the 
clean-up. 

The most serious continuing contamination 
problem is clearly at Maralinga, where the main 
concerns are: 

è the distribution of some 22kg of plutonium, 
either dispersed in fragments at unacceptable 
concentrations over a large land area, or buried 
amid a mass of debris in over 20 burial pits at 
the Taranaki and TM101 sites: and 

@ the large quantities of uranium, and the toxic 
chemical beryllium, dispersed over a signifi- 
cant land area at a number of minor trial sites. 
The TAG held its first meeting in Canberra in 

February, which was followed by a visit to the test 

sites at Maralinga. The second meeting was held 

in London in May, and was preceded by a visit to 
the US Nevada test sites. At its second meeting, 
the TAG completed an interim report on studies 
judged as prerequisites to the formulation of 
options and associated costs to rehabilitate the test 
sites in Australia. This report, which was pre- 

_ sented to me at the end of May, described a range 

of studies to determine the nature, extent and 

potential hazards of contamination at Maralinga 
and Emu, and possible reclamation processes and 
remedial measures. 

The Consultative Group has met twice in 
Canberra in April and June. At its first meeting 
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discussions centred on an exchange of views 

between the representatives on clean-up issues 

and future management of the test sites. The 

Convenor of the TAG provided an explanation of 

the TAG interim report at the second meeting in 

June. Following some discussion of the proposed 

studies there was a consensus within the Group 

that those studies concerning the nature, extent 
and potential hazards of contamination should be 
given priority. 

in response to the TAG interim report and the 
Consultative Group’s consideration of it, the 
Government has now decided that at least six 
studies should be carried out over the next two 
years, to enable determination of an optimal 
clean-up program. These are:- 

è a regional study to determine, by airborne and 
subsequent detailed ground surveys, the extent 
of contamination; 

è an anthropological program to quantify the 
lifestyle characteristics of a critical group in 
order to define the risks associated with inges- 
tion and inhalation of radioactive and toxic 
contaminants; 

© a program to obtain samples of soil, fauna and 
flora from lands at Maralinga and Emu which 
are contaminated with radioactivity to signifi- 
cant levels; 

@ laboratory studies of the bioavailability of 
plutonium and americium from inhalation and 
ingestion experiments; 

@ the assessment, using contemporary models, of 
exposures associated with the inhalation of 
resuspended dust at Taranaki and other con- 
taminated areas for a variety of realistic sce- 
narios; 

è the detection of radionuclides and toxic con- 
tamination in animal tissue, plant, air filter and 
soil samples by chemical or radiochemical 
analysis. 

The cost of these studies has been estimated at 
$3.4 million over two years. As announced on 
Budget night, $1.0 million has been provided to 
cover the Australian contribution in 1986-87. | 
have approached the UK Government seeking a 
50 per cent contribution to the study program, and 
will follow up this matter with the UK Govern- 
ment during a visit to London in early October. 

The Government is continuing to work on the 
refinement of ultimate clean-up options and costs 
in consultation with the TAG and members of the 
Consultative Group. We will be looking at possi- 
ble further preliminary studies, as and when the 
need for these has been established. When all 
necessary information is to hand, an appropriate 
final clean-up strategy will be formulated. 
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Recommendation 4: Maralinga Commission 


On January 23, after ministerial talks in London, 
| announced that neither the Australian nor the UK 
Government favoured the creation of a formal 
‘Maralinga Commission’ of the kind recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, both Govern- 
ments taking the view that the matters at issue 
could only properly be resolved by direct inter- 
government negotiation. 

The TAG and the Consultative Group, de- 
scribed above, carry out certain functions envis- 
aged by the Royal Commission for the Maralinga 
Commission. The TAG and Consultative Group 
arrangements have worked effectively to date. The 
Government is receiving scientific advice from the 
former, and is made aware of the views of those 
with a direct interest in clean-up issues by the 
latter. In this way the Government itself makes the 
decision on the appropriate course of action in 
these matters, but only after being fully informed 
of and taking into account the views of the various 
interests involved. 


Recommendation 5: Monte Bello Islands 


Consideration of any clean-up options for the 
Monte Bello Islands has been deferred by the TAG 
until proposed Western Australian Government 
management plans for the Islands have been 
finalised. The matter is being pursued through the 
Consultative Group. 

The number of warning signs on the Island if 
considered adequate at present and they are being 
maintained regularly. 


Recommendation 6: UK to bear clean-up 
costs 


The Australian Government’s position, as put 
by me to the UK Ministers in London in January, is 
that the statement in the original 1956 Memoran- 
dum of Arrangements relating to the Maralinga 
site is still an appropriate description of both the 
legal and moral responsibility of the UK Govern- 
ment, viz. that ‘The UK Government accepts 
liability for such corrective measures as may be 
practicable in the event of radioactive contamina- 
tion resulting from tests on the site.’ 

The UK Government's position is that it remains 
to be convinced — in the light of the clean-up of 
the site which did take place in 1967 and the 
release signed by the Australian Government the 
following year — that it has either a legal or moral 
responsibility. 

Although some preliminary discussions have 
taken place on these issues, both Governments 
agreed that at this stage the most constructive 
course would be to put to one side the question of 
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liability for clean-up costs and to focus attention 
on what are in fact ‘practicable’ solutions — in 
cost-benefit terms — to the remaining contamina- 
tion problems. 

The immediate need has been a full-scale 
scientific evaluation of the measures needed, and 
the costs involved, in order to achieve varying 
possible degrees of access to, and habitation of 
the contaminated test sites. 

This was recognised by the Royal Commission 
itself: ‘Various options for clean-up were consi- 
dered but the Royal Commission has not been 
able to make detailed recommendations because 
insufficient data were tendered on the levels of 
risk, options for clean-up and the associated costs’ 
(Conclusion 182). 

The UK Government agreed to participate in 
the required scientific evaluation — being carried 
out by the Technical Assessment Group (with its 
two UK representatives) — on a completely 
‘without prejudice’ basis, and the Australian 
Government willingly accepted this. As indicated 
above, approaches have been made on a possible 
contribution by the UK Government to the re- 
search program needed to identify clean-up op- 
tions, but any such contribution would again be 
without prejudice to the question of responsibility 
for payment for the final clean-up. 


Recommendation 7: Compensation to 
Aboriginal traditional owners 


The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs has 
announced that relocation compensation will be 
provided to communities with a traditional in- 
terest in land within the former Maralinga Prohi- 
bited Area. 

An amount of $500 000 has been provided in 
this year’s Budget to assist in the provision of 
roads, a permanent water supply and basic 
communications, among other facilities. The de- 
tails of the programs will be worked out with the 
Maralinga people. 


Conclusions of Royal Commission 


in addition to the seven recommendations 
discussed above, the Royal Commission also drew 
some 200 ‘conclusions’, which are spelt out 
throughout the text of the report, and drawn 
together in Volume Ill. The Government has taken 
the view that it is not really either possible or 
appropriate to respond to each of these state- 
ments: we have seen their essential role as being 
to make clear, individually and collectively, the 
basis upon which the Commission has made its 
various recommendations, rather than as being 
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propositions to which a government response is 
required or would be useful. | 

Some comment does, however, seem called for 
in relation to Conclusion 140, which is in the 
following terms: 

‘Aboriginal people continued to inhabit the Prohi- 

bited Zone for six years after the. tests. When they 

were told to leave the Prohibited Zone, some of them 
perished.’ 

When read in conjunction with paragraphs 
9.3.50-52 of the report, an inference clearly 
emerges that Mr R.A. Macaulay, then the Native 
Patrol Officer, bore some personal responsibility 
for the deaths, by starvation or dehydration, of 
three Aboriginal people ordered to leave the 
prohibited area. 

Mr Macaulay has written to me taking strong 
exception to this section of the Report, not least 
because he was not given an opportunity to 
respond to the particular evidence on which it 
was based (the matter not having been raised 
during his own earlier evidence to the Commis- 
sion); he has denied any such responsibility, and 
asked that the Government ‘not accept’ the 
second part of Conclusion 140 as it relates to him. 

As already indicated, the Government has taken 
the view that it is not really appropriate or 
necessary to either accept or reject any of the 
Royal Commission's conclusions on questions of 
fact, and a further consideration militating against 
any specific response here is that the matter in 
issue may possibly be tested in the course of future 
litigation. But, in fairness to Mr Macaulay, it 
should perhaps be said that it does appear from 
the available documentation bearing upon this 
issue — which my Department has assembled — 
that the Commission’s Report might, with the 
benefit of further evidence and reflection, have 
been expressed a good deal more cautiously. It is 
noteworthy in this respect that the Aboriginal 
Groups’ Submission, which was clearly much 
utilised in the drafting of this and other sections of 
the Report, was careful ‘not . . . to attribute blame’ 
to any of the Patrol or Peace Officers who dealt 
with the party of Aboriginal people in question, 
suggesting that ‘in the end result it was (a) gulf in 
understanding which contributed to the deaths of 
the three people’. 


Concluding comments 


The Government is concerned that the out- 
standing issues raised by the Royal Commission 
recommendations are resolved in an expeditious 
and cost-effective manner. The impetus toward 
achieving this objective is being maintained 
despite the present budgetary constraints. The 
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studies into the nature, extent and potential 
hazard of the contamination at the Maralinga and 
Emu sites will commence as soon as possible. 
It is expected at this stage that a final strategy on 
Clean-up can be developed within two years, on 
the basis of results obtained from the initial six 
studies and other inquiries which may prove 
necessary. Meanwhile the process of consultation 
with the United Kingdom, the State Governments 
of South and Western Australia as well as Abor- 
iginal interests will continue both directly and 
through the Consultative Group process. 


Trade: relaxation of export controls 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 17 September: 


The Acting Minister for Trade, Mr John Kerin, 
provided further information on the changes in 
export controls on coal, bauxite and alumina 
announced by the Prime Minister in his address to 
the Business Council of Australia, on 17 
September. 


Coal 


For coal the administrative guidelines, which 
required companies to obtain approval of their 
proposed negotiating parameters, have been re- 
moved. This represents a considerable streamlin- 
ing of the administrative process, designed to 
remove much of the uncertainty and delay inhe- 
rent in the previous administrative guidelines. In 
future, exporters will be free to conduct negotia- 
tions in accordance with their own commercial 
judgments. Export approval will, however, still 
have to be obtained following completion of 
negotiations. 

Exporters are required to inform the Department 
of Trade promptly once a settlement has been 
reached and to supply copies of contracts. There 
will continue to be close consultation between the 
Department of Trade and exporters on interna- 
tional market perceptions. 

The Minister for Trade will continue to oversee 
the conduct of Australia’s coal trade. The power to 
withhold approval has been reserved to ensure the 
national interest is protected. Sales and contracts 
will be monitored for this purpose. 

Mr Dawkins will be consulting with the Austra- 
lian Coal Consultative Council at its next meeting 
on the basis for exercise of the reserve power. 
There will be early discussion in preparation for 
this. 
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Bauxite and alumina 

Under the new arrangements for bauxite and 
alumina, exporters will no longer have to obtain 
prior Government approval for their negotiating 
proposals, but they will still be required to provide 
details of export transactions and related market 
information in relation to export approval. The 
Government’s export pricing objective remains 
unchanged. Export approval, however, will be 
readily forthcoming where export prices are fair 
and reasonable in relation to the market situation 
and provided longer-term contracts include 
adequate price, escalation and review provisions. 
The decision to relax the export control proce- 
dures took into account views expressed by 
exporters following the circulation of a discussion 
paper and should enhance the ability of exporters 
to maximise export opportunities in the face of 
difficult market conditions. 

The changes also involve new, but optional, 
arrangements which will allow consideration of 
export pricing for sales between related parties to 
be undertaken jointly by the Department of Trade 
and the Australian Taxation Office. Some expor- 
ters had expressed concern that bauxite and 
alumina prices approved for export control pur- 
poses were not necessarily acceptable to the 
Australian Taxation Office in terms of its consid- 
eration of sales between related parties given the 
provisions of the taxation law dealing with transfer 
pricing and other forms of profit shifting. 

The revised administrative arrangements were 
being implemented without prejudice to the 
matters currently under reference in the Special 
‘Investigation on exports of bauxite and alumina 
from Gove. 


Travel to France: visa requirements 
for Australian citizens 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 18 September: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs today con- 
firmed that France had notified the Australian 
Government that with effect from 16 September 
1986 Australian citizens would require a visa to 
enter France. 

The requirement for visas to enter France 
applies to all foreigners, except people from the 
11 EEC member countries, Switzerland, Andorra, 
Monaco and Liechtenstein. The Department has 
advised travel agents in Australia of the require- 
ment and of the fact that persons who seek to 
enter France in the two-week period following the 
date of imposition of the requirement to hold a 
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visa would be given a visa on arrival in France. 


After that two-week grace period (i.e. after 29 


September 1986) visas would need to be obtained 
before the intending visitor reached French fron- 
tiers. 

The French Embassy in Canberra issued a press 
release on 16 September which said that the 
French consulates in Sydney and Melbourne 
would issue visas on the following conditions: 
@ completion of an application form — obtain- 

able from the Consulates or the Embassy in 

Canberra; 

@ a passport photograph; 

è $15 fee — in cash or postal order; 
è photocopy of an airline ticket; 

è a valid passport. 

The French Embassy address is 6 Perth Avenue, 
Yarralumla, ACT (telephone 70 5111, after hours 
70 5145). The French Consulate, Melbourne, is at 
492 St Kilda Road (telephone 266 2591). The 
Sydney Consulate is in St Martins Tower, 31 
Market Street (telephone 29 4778). It should be 
noted that, although application forms are avail- 
able from the Embassy in Canberra, visas are only 
processed in the Consulates in Sydney and 
Melbourne. Residents of the ACT should send 
their applications to Sydney. 

The Department suggested that Australians who 
have already left the country and who plan to 
include France in their travels would be well 
advised to contact a French embassy or consulate 
as early as possible to avoid possible confusion or 
disruption. 


Trade: GATT talks 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, on 21 September: 


The agreement reached on agriculture in Punta 

del Este late last night marked a turning point in 
international agriculture trade negotiations, the 
Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, said on 21 
September. 
‘Not only has agriculture been brought compre- 
hensively into the GATT discussions for the first 
time but all forms of subsidy affecting trade will be 
subject to negotiation’, the Minister said. 

This would include the price supporting 
mechanisms of the United States, the EEC and 
Japan, as well as export subsidies. Mr Dawkins 
paid tribute to the role played by the Cairns 
Group. 

‘For the first time there were three major groups 
with effective voices in the negotiations, he said. 
‘The solidarity of the Cairns Group of 14 Fair 
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Trading nations has been a major factor in the 
successful outcome in Punta de Este’. The Cairns 
< Groups has agreed to continue to operate and to 
~ meet periodically both in Geneva during the 
Negotiations and elsewhere. The opportunities to 
- exploit the strength of the combined forces of the 
smaller agricultural exporting nations has been 
clearly established. We will continue to capitalise 
= on that strength,’ Mr Dawkins said. 

Mr Dawkins noted, however, that the negotia- 
tions were only just getting under way. 

‘They will be long and tough. The next job will 
be to ensure that an early and effective start is 
made and that they do not get jammed by 
bureaucratic obfuscation. This Government has 
shown that effective trade negotiations are possi- 
ble. We will now be working very hard to get 
results for Australia’s rural community. For Austra- 
lia’s farm sector, there is at last a glimmer of hope 
on the horizon,’ Mr Dawkins said. 


Nuclear issues: workshop on seismic 
monitoring of underground nuclear 
tests 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 22 
September: 


Experts from eight countries will gather at the 
Australian National University in Canberra on 
Wednesday for a two-day workshop on the 
seismic monitoring of underground nuclear tests. 

The workshop, designed to create wide-ranging 
discussion of the relevant technical issues, will 
help develop international understanding of what 
is involved in establishing a global seismic net- 
work to aid nuclear test verification. 

Experts in the field from Canada, Indonesia, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, the Soviet Un- 
ion, the United States and Australia will partici- 
pate in the workshop, which has been organised 
by the Department of Foreign Affairs and the 
Bureau of Mineral Resources as part of the 
Government's International Year of Peace prog- 


ram with the assistance of the Australian National - 


University’s Peace Research Centre. The initiative 
to sponsor the workshop reflects the high priority 
the Government attaches to the early conclusion 
of a Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT). 

The Government's view is that the most direct 
route to this objective is to implement arrange- 
ments that will effectively verify international 
compliance with a test ban. Seismic monitoring 
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facilities will be of central importance in verifying 
such a ban. 

In addition to our work in international forums 
in pursuit of a CTBT, Australia is also in the 
process of upgrading our own monitoring capabi- 
lities. Tomorrow, | will officially open the Austra- 
lian Seismological Centre, a national monitoring 
centre, which is now operational within the 
Bureau of Mineral Resources in Canberra. 


Angola: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 23 
September: 


Australia will provide $75 000 emergency 
humanitarian assistance to the United Nations 
Disaster Relief Office (UNDRO) in Angola. A 
prolonged period of civil strife in Angola is 
estimated to have directly affected 600 000 peo- 
ple out of a total population of 8.6 million. 

UNDRO made an appeal for funds so that 
trucks and spare parts could be purchased for the 
distribution of emergency food supplies to the 
worst affected areas, especially in the central 
plateau area of Angola where the situation is 
described as critical. The trucks will help transport 
more than 2000 tonnes of food supplies each 
month. 

The emergency assistance forms part of the 
Australian Government's humanitarian response 
to disasters throughout the world. The money is 
provided from aid funds administered by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: Stockholm Conference on 
Disarmament in Europe 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 23 
September: 

The Australian Government welcomes the 
agreement reached at the Stockholm Conference 
on Disarmament in Europe (CDE) on measures for 
advance notice of certain military activities in 
Europe. 

These measures will introduce a greater ele- 
ment of openness into European military activity, 
particularly military exercises. Of particular in- 
terest is the agreement, for the first time, to on-site 
inspection to verify compliance with the informa- 
tion exchange provisions. This will help to prevent 
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misunderstandings about military movements and 
could contribute to a reduction in tensions which 
would be of benefit not only to Europe but to the 
world. 

Greater openness about defence and military 
activities throughout the world will also assist in 
developing a climate of trust and confidence 
which is essential if progress is to be made on 
arms control and disarmament. Australia is active- 
ly promoting this principle in the United Nations 
and other disarmament forums. 

Australia is also directly contributing to this 
process by making available to the United Nations 
each year the details of its military expenditure, in 
the form of a standardised reporting instrument 
which has been developed by the UN. Australia is 
one of the few countries willing to do this. 
Australia also made public the size, shape and 
equipment of the Australian defence force in the 
annual Australian Defence Report. 

Australian defence policy has also been canvas- 
sed publicly in such documents as the Dibb 
Report. 

The Australian Government hopes that the 
successful conclusion of the Stockholm Confer- 
ence will improve the climate for negotiations 
across the whole range of disarmament issues 
currently being negotiated. 


Trade: beef exports to Brazil 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 24 September: 


Brazil has paved the way for acceptance of beef 
imports from Australia, the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, announced today, September 24. 

In Brazil for bilateral trade discussions with 
both Government and business, Mr Dawkins said 
the Brazilian Minister for Agriculture, Mr tris 
Rezende, had informed him that Brazil would 
accept meat and meat products from processors 
approved by EC and U.S. sanitary authorities. 

‘While we accept that we cannot compete for 
the major part of this trade against subsidised 
products from the U.S. and Europe, this approval 
will open the way for us to enter the Brazilian 
market in those products where we find ourselves 
to be competitive,’ Mr Dawkins said. 

Brazil has waived all taxes and restraints against 
meat imports until the end of 1987, in effect 
opening its market to all importers. 

‘Further down the track, Brazil’s quarantine 
authorities intend to follow up this interim approv- 
al with an inspection of Australian processing 
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plants. The Australian Government will be 
pleased to assist in arranging such a visit,” Mr 
Dawkins said. 

He said that dairy products were not included 
in the plan, but that the Federal Government was 
keen to arrange a Brazilian inspection of Austra- 
lian dairy processing plants as well in order to 
satisfy import requirements. 

‘1 was told that the need to import sup- 
plementary food requirements would continue for 
at least the next two years. This is an area in which » 
Australia has much to offer, and | hope that 
Australian exporters will be prompt in taking 
advantage of these opportunities.’ 


Immigration: review into alleged 
entry of Nazi war criminals int 
Australia | 


News release issued by the Special Minister of 
State, Mr Mick Young, MP, on 24 September: 


Federal Cabinet has agreed to extend the term 
of its review into the alleged entry of Nazi war 
criminals into Australia until the end of 
November. 

Special Minister of State, Mr Mick Young, said 
Mr Andrew Menzies, who is conducting the 
review, planned originally to complete his in- 
quiries by late this month. 

The extension of time was approved so Mr 
Menzies could consider findings and recom- 
mendations of a Canadian Royal Commission on 
Nazi war criminals expected to report within the 
next few weeks. 

Mr Young said that Mr Menzies visited Canada, 
United States and Britain as part of his review. 


immigration: visit by Philippines 
Minister for Social Services and 
Development 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
25 September: 


The situation of Filipina women in cross- 
cultural marriages in Australia was discussed 
today by the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, and the Philippines 
Minister for Social Services and Development, Dr 
Mita Pardo de Tavera. 

Dr Pardo de Tavera is visiting Australia at the 
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invitation of the UNICEF Committee of Australia 
to attend its national conference. 

The Ministers agreed that most marriages be- 
tween Australian men and Filipina women were 
stable and successful. There was, however, a 
small group of Filipina women which experienced 
problems settling in Australia. 

‘This, of course, is not unique to people from 
the Philippines. Immigration brings major changes 
to people’s lives. Government post-arrival prog- 
rams seek to alleviate these problems and help all 
newcomers to settle comfortably and happily’, Mr 
Hurford said. 

The Ministers discussed how the two Govern- 
ments could co-operate to help ensure that 
Marriage intentions were genuine and that both 
partners were aware of possible difficulties. Mr 
Hurford noted he had discussed means of impro- 
ving counselling and information provided at the 
Australian Embassy in Manila and the undertaking 
of further study of issues affecting Filipina settle- 
ment in Australia. 

‘By increasing our counselling efforts, as well as 
devoting more time to researching the situation of 
Filipina spouses in Australia, we hope to be able 
to ensure that Filipina women will settle well in 
Australia and enjoy stable and successful mar- 
riages.’ 

The Filipino community is one of the fastest 
growing in Australia and Mr Hurford noted the 
valuable contribution it had made to Australia’s 
multicultural society. 


Nuclear issues: Australia to sign 
international nuclear safety 
conventions 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 25 
September: 


Australia will sign two major new international 
nuclear safety conventions in Vienna on 26 
September during a Special International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) Conference. 

One of the conventions (Convention on Early 
Notification of a Nuclear Accident) provides for 
early notification of a nuclear accident with 
potential transboundary effects, and the other 
(Convention on Assistance in the Case of a 
Nuclear Accident or Radiological Emergency) 
provides for emergency assistance in the event of 
such an accident or emergency. Australia played a 
=- major role in launching the negotiation of the 
<.. conventions as a matter of priority following the 
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Chernobyl nuclear reactor accident, which de- 
monstrated gaps in current international arrange- 
ments for nuclear safety. 


In a press release on 11 May, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, had identified the 
main gaps as the absence of an effective early 
warning system and multilateral emergency assist- 
ance arrangements and urged the negotiation of 
international conventions. 

Under the Notification Convention a State is 
obliged to notify other States which might be 
adversely affected, and the IAEA, of a nuclear 
accident involving its military and civil facilities 
and activities, except nuclear weapons. 

In relation to nuclear weapons, Australia wel- 
comes the statements last night at the Special 
Conference in Vienna by all five Nuclear Weapon 
States that they would also notify within the 
framework of the convention any nuclear weapon 
accident which has, or might have, significant 
radiological effects in another State. 

As a party to the Notification Convention, 
Australia will promptly be provided with detailed 
information about major nuclear accidents, parti- 
cularly those that could directly affect Australia. 
This will enable Australian authorities to cope 
more effectively with the effects of a nuclear 
accident involving Australia or Australians over- 
seas, 

The Assistance Convention provides a 
framework for the provision of prompt assistance 
by States and the IAEA to a State which requests 
assistance following a nuclear accident or radiolo- 
gical emergency. Under this convention, Australia 
will be able to seek assistance within an interna- 
tionally agreed framework in the event of a 
nuclear accident or radiologica! emergency 
affecting Australia. The convention also provides 
an internationally agreed framework for the provi- 
sion of assistance should Australia wish to assist 
another country in similar circumstances. 

The Australian Government welcomes the con- 
ventions as a practical and timely response to the 
Chernobyl accident. But the overriding objective 
must remain the prevention of nuclear accidents. 
Australia supports the exploration of the possibil- 
ity of mandatory international nuclear safety 
standards. 

Australia also supports the IAEA's expansion of 
its nuclear safety program, which in 1987 will be 
allocated U.S$.$13.3 million. Further international 
activity is planned with a meeting of Governmen- 
tal experts in Vienna later this year. This meeting 
will examine additional measures of international 
co-operation, including the question of safety 
standards. 
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Chile: human rights issues 


News release issued by the Minister for lmmigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
25 September: 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, assured the Chilean community 
in Australia that the Federal Government was 
keeping a close watch on developments in Chile. 

He said the Government was ready to increase 
the number of places for Chileans under the 
Special Humanitarian Program (SHP) if the situa- 
tion warranted it. 

‘We are already utilising the SHP to respond to 
the needs of those Chileans who are the victims of 
human rights abuses’, Mr Hurford said. ‘To date, 
some 1240 Chileans have been resettled here 
under the scheme which was initiated by the 
Government in 1983. | expect a further 400 will 
be accepted for resettlement in 1986-87, but more 
places will be made available if this appears 
necessary from our monitoring of the situation. 

Mr Hurford, who was responding to expressions 
of concern from members of the Chilean com- 
munity in Australia, emphasised that resettlement 
programs could not of themselves provide any 
solution to the political tensions which had 
plagued Chile in recent years. 

‘What is needed is a return to democratic 
principles as quickly as possible. The Australian 
Government's attitude to the issue is well under- 
stood by the Chilean regime.’ 

Mr Hurford appealed to the community in 
Australia to be moderate in expressing its con- 
cerns. Nothing would be achieved, he said, by 
any members of the community putting their 
health at risk through hunger strikes. The Minister 
noted that one of the requests of the hunger 
strikers was the closure of the Australian Embassy 
in Santiago. He said it was important to keep the 
post open if inquiries about relatives and friends in 
Chile were to be pursued and if the situation in 
Chile was to be monitored. | 


Death of Sir Robert Helpmann 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 29 September: 


The Government has decided to accord a State 
Funeral to Sir Robert Helpmann in recognition of 
his distinguished contributions to Australia as a 
dancer, actor, producer, director and choreog- 
rapher. 

In extending my sympathies to Sir Robert's 
family yesterday, | said that he had been a true 
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achiever in his field and a fine ambassador for 
Australia who had helped to demonstrate to the 
world the diversity of our talents and our capabili- 
ties as a nation. 

| also said that in that sense, he had made a 
tremendous contribution to ballet and theatre 
internationally. 

The State Funeral would be a suitable mark of 
respect to a man who contributed so much. 

The Service will be held at St Andrew's 
Cathedral, Sydney, on 2 October 1986 followed 
by a cremation at the Northern Suburbs Crema- 
torium. 


Trade: sale of EC wheat to USSR 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr Kerin, MP, on 29 September: 


The sale of heavily subsidised European Com- 
munity wheat to the USSR will be discussed with 
the Australian Wheat Board (AWB) in Melbourne 
tomorrow, the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
John Kerin, confirmed today. 

‘But the meeting, organised some weeks ago, is 
not an emergency consultation between the Gov- 
ernment and the AWB,’ he stressed. ‘The main 
reason for the meeting is fo discuss the AWB’s 
corporate plan. Under the Government's reform 
of the statutory marketing authorities, each SMA is 
now required to prepare, in consultation with 
industry, a corporate plan. This plan must be 
acceptable to the Minister. The corporate plan 
must outline the objectives of the authority and 
the operational and resourcing strategies to be 
used to achieve these’, Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin said also he would be meeting with 
the National Farmers’ Federation (NFF) soon. 

‘recently met with the NFF to de-brief on its 
activities in the United States. At that time, the 
federation indicated it wished to further discuss 
the possibility of the NFF becoming more in- 
volved in international trade related activities. | 
expect that meeting will be held next week. The 
Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, may attend.’ 

Mr Kerin will be visiting Narrabri, a cotton- 
growing area of NSW, on Wednesday. 

‘The Australian cotton industry has been 
affected by the price-depressing actions of the 
U.S. Farm Bill. The Government has made repre- 
sentations on behalf of the industry in the U.S. My 
visit will give me an opportunity to further discuss 
the effects of the U.S. action and the marketing 
prospects for cotton’, Mr Kerin said. 
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Mr Kerin will address the Case IH Machinery 
` Conference at the Sydney Hilton on Wednesday 
-oevening. He will be discussing the fringe benefits 
tax and flat tax. 






: Apartheid: Australian trade with 
- South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 30 September: 
= The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, 
announced today that as from 30 September 1986 
the Australian Trade Commission would not be 
providing any form of assistance, financial or 
otherwise, in respect to trade with South Africa. 
This will include the denial of Austrade facilities 
_ in the export finance and insurance areas; of 
_ assistance under the recently introduced High 
_ Technology and New Small Exporters Schemes; 
and of Export Market Development Grants 
_ {EMDG) for expenditure incurred in relation to 
trade with South Africa. 
However, the Commission will honour approv- 
als. given for contracts insurance policies in 
_ relation to contracts entered into by policy holders 
prior to 30 September 1986. Also, eligible ex- 
__penditure incurred in relation to trade with South 
_ Africa as a result of an agreement or arrangement 
__ entered into prior to that date will still qualify for a 
ue Brant under the EMDG scheme. 
-Mr Dawkins said these decisions were foresha- 
- dowed by the Prime Minister in a statement to the 
_ House of Representatives on 21 August 1986 and 
-arẹ in accordance with the communique issued 
_ by the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
following their meeting in London in August on 
-the issue of sanctions against South Africa. 






| Immigration: impacts of population 
ageing 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, on 30 
September: 

A major publication on the impacts of an ageing 
_ Australian population was launched at a meeting 
_of the National Population Council in Brisbane 
. today. 
Council chairman and Minister for Immigration 
‘and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said the 
- reported highlighted the challenges facing a socie- 
_ ty in which the number of people aged more than 
<60 was expected to double within 35 years. 
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Entitled Greying Australia, the report examines 
the economic, social and demographic effects of 
future changes in the age structure of the Austra- 
lian population. It presents the findings of a study 
by Dr Hal Kendig and Dr John McCallum of the 
Australian National University, conducted under 
the auspices of the Migration Committee of the 
National Population Council. 


Mr Hurford said the rapid ageing of the 
population would increase pressure on public 
expenditure, especially in health care, social 
welfare and income maintenance well into the 
21st century. 


‘However, | emphasise that opportunities, as 
well as problems, will arise. Often overlooked is 
the largely untapped resource potential of the 
aged themselves. It is important this resource be 
fully used’, he said. 


The report canvasses the demographic aspects 
of ageing, family and social life, housing, work 
and retirement, retirement income and expendi- 
ture, lifestyle implications, health, community 
care, the impact on public expenditure, and 
choices for the future. 


it underlines the need for governments con- 
stantly to monitor demographic, economic and 
social trends in the short, medium and longer 
terms. 


‘Immigration, by increasing the size of our 
working and taxpaying population, spreads the 
costs of supporting our elderly and thus reduces 
the contribution of each of us. Because we are 
selective in the economic sectors of our program, 
taking young people by choice, immigration also 
helps us to retard the greying process. My 
colleague, the Minister for Community Services 
and | have been particularly concerned about the 
aged in our population from non-English speaking 
backgrounds. Earlier this year we established a 
working party to consider the AIMA report 
“Ageing in a Multicultural Society” and bring 
forward recommendations for action by govern- 
ment. The working party is expected to report 
before the end of this year.’ 


Among other findings, the report emphasises 
the need for Australians to pay more during their 
working lives to the costs of retirement. Mr 
Hurford commended the report to all government 
and non-government agencies connected with 
care of the aged and to everybody interested in 
Australia’s future. 


‘It is another example of the Hawke Labor 
Government taking the long-term approach to 
government. We intend to be around a long time.’ 
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Books 


BOOKER, Malcolm, The great professional: a 
study of W.M. Hughes, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Sydney, 1980. 

Price $15.00. 


Available from McGraw-Hill Book Company, 4 
Barcoo Street, Roseville, N.S.W., 2609, P.O. Box 
239, Roseville. 


Malcolm Booker who has some forty years 
experience in Australian political circles has 
written here a candid and searching analysis of 
the remarkable career of William Morris Hughes, 
one of Australia’s most notable prime ministers. It 
is the story of Hughes early life, his rise to high 
political office, his methods and his motivations. 
The great professional is far more than a political 
biography. It is an authoritative analysis of the 
nature of professional politicians mirrored through 
the career of W.M. Hughes. Asides on other 
political leaders who have displayed similar 
qualities complete this fascinating picture. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


SEPTEMBER 

17 Spain 
Dr H.A. Jenkins presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


SEPTEMBER 

12 Hungary (09.15) 
Mr Pal Ipper presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 

12 Netherlands (11.00) 
Mr Joris Michael Vos presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador. 

15 Philippines 
Mr Romualdo Ong presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 
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‘This House expresses its deep regret at the death on 28 September of Sir Robert Helpmann, CBE, dancer, actor, 
choreographer, director and producer, places on record its appreciation of his long and meritorious service to the 
Australian Ballet and tenders its profound sympathy to his family in their bereavement’. Extract from the speech by 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to Parliament on 7 October. Pictured is Sir Robert Helpmann as the Red 
King in the ballet Checkmate. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Ballet Foundation). 
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Australia and the OECD 


by the Australian Mission to the OECD, Paris 


AUSTRALIA AND THE OECD 


This month the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) celebrates its 25th 
anniversary." The occasion will be marked by a high level symposium at the organisation’s Paris 
headquarters in which many leading figures from the political and economic world will discuss some of 
the most pressing and important of the economic problems facing the major western economies.” 1986 
is also the 15th anniversary of Australia’s succession to the OECD and the 20th anniversary of our 
joining the Development Assistance Committee of the Organisation which groups all the major western 


aid donors. 


For much of its existence the OECD has been 
the pre-eminent consultative forum for the major 
western industrial countries in which they have 
examined all the major macroeconomic issues 
having an effect on their collective economic 
performance — and, indirectly, on that of non 
members. Its role and functions have evolved in 
response to changing circumstances. The 
anniversaries this year coincide with latest efforts 
by members to reassess the organisation’s role and 
direction — part of a continuous process of 
adjustment seeking to ensure that the organisation 
remains focussed on emerging issues of direct 
interest to them. 

This article briefly surveys the history, structure 
and activities of the OECD, including Australia’s 
role and interests and concludes with some brief 
comments about its future direction. 


(i) Background 


The OECD is the successor to the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) 
which was established in 1947 at the suggestion 
of U.S. Secretary of State, George Marshall. In 
pledging U.S. support for the reconstruction of the 
war-ravaged economies of Western Europe, Mar- 
shall made it clear that the management of the 
development effort should remain a European 
responsibility. Eighteen European countries re- 
sponded by establishing the OEEC which became 
the planner and administrator of the Marshall 
Plan. The United States and Canada were closely 
associated with the organisation but participated 
only as observers. 

The OEEC was successful in launching econo- 
mic recovery in Europe and in the process it 
opened up fresh perspectives on, and possibilities 
for, international co-operation that went beyond 
its original charter. During the late 1950s 
accelerating economic progress in the western 
economies, the formation of the EEC and EFTA, 
the increasing linkages and incipient competition 
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between the major ‘Atlantic’ economies pointed 
to the need to replace the increasingly anachro- 
nistic donor-recipient relationship which was 
inherent in the OEEC arrangement with a new 
framework that would permit expanded co- 
operation. At the same time there was increasing 
recognition of the need for a substantial and 
sustained transfer of resources to the developing 
countries as the accelerating process of decol- 
onisation made their development problems more 
apparent. 

The OECD was formed in 1961 in response to 
these pressures. It originally comprised all OEEC 
members plus the United States and Canada. Its 
members were linked by a broad commitment to 
the market economy and to the objectives set out 
in its founding convention: 

@ to achieve the highest sustainable economic 
growth and employment and a rising standard 
of living in member countries while maintain- 
ing financial stability and thus to contribute to 
the development of the world economy; 

è to contribute to sound economic expansion in 
member as well as non-member countries in 
the process of economic development; and 

è to contribute to the expansion of world trade on 
a multilateral, non-discriminatory basis in 
accordance with international obligations. 

In 1964 the trans-Atlantic character of the 
Organisation was decisively altered by the entry 
of Japan. This introduced an Asian-Pacific pers- 
pective that was further strengthened by the 
subsequent entry of Australia (1971) and New 
Zealand (1973). Finland became a member in 
1969. 


(ii) The international context: changing 
circumstances and role 


The very general objectives of the organisation 
set out above have in practice left to member 
countries the task of continually defining in 
practical terms the role and functions which they 
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believe the organisation should perform. This has 
involved a considerable challenge and a great 
deal of experimentation and probing, in both 
traditional and new fields, of the practical and 
political limits of consultation and co-operation. 

The role of the organisation has evolved with 
the broader pattern of global economic rela- 
tionships. In the 1950s and 1960s the Bretton 
Woods machinery provided an accepted 
framework for economic relationships between 
the major economies. This tended to set limits on 
the scope for the activities of an ‘advanced 
country’ organisation at the same time that rapid 
economic progress lessened the sense of urgency 
which had informed international co-operation in 
the immediate post-war reconstruction effort. 

The goal of growth, a sense of responsibility 
towards non-member developing countries and a 
commitment to liberal trade policies were 
nonetheless fundamental to the OECD’s original 
purposes and under its first Secretary-General, the 
Danish economist and politician Thorkil Kristen- 
sen. The organisation’s first ministerial conference 
in November 1961 (held immediately after the 
particularly assertive 22nd Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union) adopted the 
objective of achieving a 50 per cent increase in 
total OECD income in the ten years 1960-1970. In 
the Development Assistance Committee (DAC), 
members sought to define yardsticks that would 
permit them to measure their aid-giving perform- 
ance, underlined the importance of equitable 
burden-sharing in the aid field and adopted a 
target of 1.0 per cent of GNP for members’ aid 
budgets. In the event the overall growth target was 
easily met (the final figure was nearer 70 per cent), 
while the aid target has proved elusive and indeed 
has been lowered by most members to the 0.7 per 
cent adopted by the United Nations (the current 
DAC average is .35 per cent). 

In the 1970s, under a new Secretary-General, 
the Dutch lawyer and finance official, Emile Van 
Lennep, the organisation faced a more complex 
set of challenges. The floating of the major 
currencies, the two oil price shocks and the rise of 
OPEC, the mounting pressure from the developing 
countries for a New International Economic 
Order, the greatly expanded economic power of 
Japan and the incipient emergence of the so- 
called Newly Industrialising Countries (NIC’s), all 
contributed to increased uncertainty about the 
ground rules for and nature of international 
co-operation among the major free market econo- 
mies. 

These developments, along with major im- 
provements in communications and significant 
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strides in the direction of freer international trade, 
served to point up how interlinked the economies 
of the Western countries were becoming and how 
vulnerable each was to developments in the 
others. They underlined, too, how central the 
relationship among these countries was to the 
health of the global economic system. At the same 
time the experience with OPEC, and more recent- 
ly with third world debt, pointed to the vulnerabil- 
ity of the members to the actions of non-OECD 
countries. The oil crisis not only put commodity 
policy firmly on the OECD agenda, but also raised 
the question of how the developed countries 
should respond to demands by developing coun- 
tries for a New International Economic Order. 

Finally, the international economic recession of 
the early 1980s and the emergence of external 
account and other imbalances posed new chal- 
lenges for policy. These have given renewed 
impetus to international co-operation in a search 
for appropriate responses to problems shared in 
one degree or another by all members. The 
OECD, with its considerable experience in econo- 
mic analysis and multilateral surveillance is con- 
tributing to these efforts. 

Under its present Secretary-General, the French 
civil servant and diplomat, Jean-Claude Paye, the 
organisation is giving increasing attention to a 
large number of policy areas where the objectives 
are essentially longer-term and structural. It is 
addressing issues involved in the mobilisation and 
effective employment of human, financial, mate- 
rial and intellectual services. It is also addressing 
issues that directly and indirectly affect economic 
performance in the longer-term — safeguarding 
and improving the environment, science and 
technology, developing better educational sys- 
tems, protecting the consumer, enhancing the 
quality of working life and so on. 


(iii) Structure and activities 


in practice, the organisation provides a forum 
for members in which they can meet to discuss 
problems, share information and seek to establish 
common assessments of, and approaches to, 
economic and related problems. In particular it 


seeks to: 


è clarify, through quantitative and qualitative 
analysis and information exchange, the econo- 
mic and social problems and policies of mem- 
bers as a means of stimulating policy thinking; 

è make countries more aware of the impact of 
their actions on others; and 

è search for common solutions or strategies 
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The 25th meeting of the OECD Council at ministerial level under the Chairmanship of the Turkish Prime Minister, Mr 
Turgut Ozal. Pictured left to right are the Austrian Minister for Finance, Mr Franz Vranitzky and the Australian 
Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating. (Photo courtesy of OECD Mission, Paris). 


including, in some cases, legally binding instru- 

ments Committing members to certain Courses 

of action. 

The governing body of the OECD is the Council 
which is chaired by the Secretary-General, made 
up of the Permanent Representatives (Ambassa- 
dors) of the 24 member countries, also take 
Yugoslavia and the Commission of the EC. The 
Council which directs the work programs of 24 
committees that between them cover the policy 
subjects which make up the OECD's agenda. It is 
assisted by a 14-member Executive Committee 
which prepares the work. The Executive Commit- 
tee in Special Session brings together senior 
officials from capitals, to address the relationship 
between macroeconomic trade and development 
issues in a cross sectoral approach. 

Outside this central committee structure stand 
several other Committees or groups of varying 
levels of autonomy, such as the DAC (which has 
its own full-time Chairman and 19 members), the 
Development Centre, which undertakes indepen- 
dent research on development questions, the 
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International Energy Agency (IEA), and the Nuc- 
lear Energy Agency (NEA). The Organisation also 
holds regular meetings with industry and trade 
union organisations in the Business and Industry 
Advisory Committee (BIAC) and the Trade Union 
Advisory Committee (TUAC). A number of bodies, 
including IEA, NEA and the Development Centre, 
are separately funded on a voluntary basis. 

Once a year the Council assembles at ministe- 
rial level, in a meeting designed to review 
members’ perceptions of and approaches to the 
key economic issues of the day and to give the 
organisation’s work its general orientation. The 
tenor of discussions, and in particular Ministers’ 
conclusions set out in a communique, provide an 
important signal to the rest of the world about the 
state of health of the major western economies 
and about the degree of agreement that exists 
among senior policy-makers on defining problems 
and policies to deal with them. 

The organisation as a whole (including its 200 
odd expert groups and working parties) hosts 
some 800 meetings a year, totalling about 1800 
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working days. Members participate in these meet- 
ings either via capital-based visitors (Australia has 
about 200 per year), their Permanent Delegations 
in Paris (ranging in size from the 34-member 
Delegation of Japan to the 2-member Icelandic 
Delegation; Australia has 10 including the 
Ambassador). 

The actual outcome of meetings and their 
implications for policy formulation in member 
countries vary widely depending on the nature of 
the subject matter. In some cases meetings are 
held within the framework of an OECD code, 
formed by a decision of the Council and binding 
on members. Examples are the two related codes 
on Liberalisation of Capital Movements and of 
Current Invisible Operations, designed to reduce 
restrictions on international capital flows and 
services activities, and which are overseen by the 
Committee on Capital Movements and Invisible 
Transactions (CMIT). Another binding decision 
(1984), this time on environment policy and 
overseen by the Environment Committee, con- 
cerns transfroniter movements of hazardous 
waste. Similarly the IEA commits its members to 
certain minimum oil stock-holding requirements 
and emergency oil sharing arrangements. Some- 
what less strict are undertakings embodied in 
variously entitled recommendations, declarations 
or guidelines, examples of which are the 1976 
‘Declaration on International Investment and Mul- 
tinational Enterprises’, administered through a 
committee of the same name (CIIME); the 1974 
Trade Pledge, under which members agree not to 
seek to solve balance of payments problems 
through resort to import controls or subsidies; and 
the 1978 Export Credit Arrangement, designed to 
control trade- and aid-distorting support for ex- 
ports. Generally, the OECD can only aim to 
persuade and encourage, not to enforce. Deci- 
sions are taken by consensus; the major form of 
‘sanction’ is usually very pointed criticism from 
other countries, often made in the course of 
regular reviews of individual members’ perform- 
ance and practice in different areas. 

The analytical preparation for and administra- 
tion of meetings (held in English and French) is 
undertaken by a Secretariat staff of 1710, drawn 
from all the member countries, of which 530 are 
professionals (including 22 Australians) organised 
into specialised directorates and assisted by con- 
sultants. The directorates are organised to support 
the work of the Committees and also reflect, to 
some extent, the structure of government depart- 
ments (Manpower and Social Affairs; Economics 
and Statistics; Trade; Food, Agriculture and 
Fisheries; Science, Technology and Industry, etc.). 
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The Secretariat also has Directorates for Compu- 
ters and Communications, Administration and 
publications. f 

The Secretariat produces, on its own responsi- 
bility, various publications which give the OECD 
most of its visibility in Australia and elsewhere. 
The principal such work is the bi-annual OECD 
Economic Outlook, based on projections derived 
from an econometric model developed by the 
Economics and Statistics Department, and asses- 
sing possible developments in the coming eight- 
een months. The annual Employment Outlook 
focuses more closely on the labour market im- 
plications of its companion study. Each member's 
own economic performance and policies are also 
analysed in regular economic surveys carried out 
by the Economic and Development Review Com- 
mittee (EDRC). In addition to these central pub- 
lications, the OECD produces a host of other titles 
in all of its subject areas. Finally, the data 
collection and processing, which is the lifeblood 
of the Organisation as a research institution, 
emerges in the form of various series of statistical 
information, available on magnetic tape, diskette 
and ‘on-line’. 

The following sketches some of the principal 
policy subjects dealt with by OECD committees or 
other bodies: 


è Macroeconomic and structural 


The Economic Policy Committee (EPC) is the 
central forum for macroeconomic discussion at 
OECD, attended at its two or three meetings a 
year by senior economic advisers. from Econo- 
mic and Finance Ministries. The EPC’s Working 
Party Three (WP3) has similar membership to 
the Group of Ten and closely monitors the 
balance-of-payments adjustment process and 
related international economic issues. 

The OECD undertook in 1983-84 an exercise 
on ‘positive adjustment policies’ and is now 
approaching the conclusion of a related two- 
year study on structural adjustment, to which 
many committees and directorates contribute, 
and which is intended to suggest ways in which 
countries can adapt to change by moving 
resources into new competitive and productive 
industries. Following decisions taken at the 
1986 Ministerial Council Meeting and the 
Tokyo Summit, the OECD is engaged in an 
analysis of the macroeconomic effects of agri- 
cultural support policies, a study of major 
interest to Australia. This will be the subject of a 
preliminary report to the 1988 Ministerial 
Council Meetings in 1987 and a final report in 
1988. 
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@ Trade and Agriculture 


Trade Policy 


The OECD has traditionally maintained a dis- 
tance from negotiations on multilateral trade 
policies such as those which take place in the 
GATT. Importantly, however, the organisation 
monitors developments in trade and trade 
policies by way of a formal notification proce- 
dure and has contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of new trade policy concepts in an 
atmosphere which is rather less legalistic than 
in the GATT. important conceptual work is 
currently being done on several issues that will 
be included in the Uruguay Round — including 
trade in services, trade related investment 
measures, trade in intellectual property rights 
and dispute settlement procedures. Reference 
was made earlier to export credits. 


Agriculture 


The persistent and deepening crisis in world 
agricultural production and trade has recently 
received much attention in the OECD, espe- 
cially at the 1986 meeting of the Council at 
Ministerial level. Since 1982 one of the princip- 
al analytical projects in the organisation has 
been the Ministerial Mandate on Agricultural 
Trade which is due for completion early next 
year. This study has evaluated the aggregate 
levels of assistance to agriculture in a number 
of OECD countries, analysed their effects and 
investigated the results of a balanced reduction 
of assistance. The results of this study should 
help to encourage reform of domestic agricultu- 
ral policies. 


Manpower, Social Affairs and Education 


The Manpower and Social Affairs (MSA) Com- 
mittee and the Education Committee deal with 
the labour market and human resources de- 
velopment aspects of economic policy, and 
with the increasingly important question of 
government expenditure on social services. The 
separately-funded Centre for Educational Re- 
search and Innovation (CERI), along with the 
Education Committee, has undertaken work on 
the concept of ‘recurrent’ or lifelong education. 
Education and the economy is an important 
current focus of effort. 


Development 


The DAC provides a forum in which the major 
aid donors keep under review their respective 
aid programs with the objective of increasing 
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the volume and improving the quality of their 
aid. It also discusses the major policy issues 
involved in the aid and development process. 
The statistical data base on aid maintained by 
the Secretariat provides the basic measures by 
which individual aid donors are able to com- 
pare their performance with that of other 
donors. 


Energy 


The 21-member IEA (France, notably, is not a 
member) was created in November 1974 in 
response to the first oil shock. The Agency’s 


purpose is to improve the energy supply/ n 


demand balance, arrange for oil-sharing mea- 
sures in any future crisis, co-ordinate energy 
planning and generally improve energy security 
through conservation, reduced oil-dependence 
and the development of alternative energy 
sources. The NEA was created in 1957 and 
deals with all aspects of the nuclear fuel cycle, 
including safety aspects and waste disposal. 
The implications of the Chernobyl accident are 
currently high on the NEA’s agenda. 


Science, Technology & Industry 


Increasingly, economic growth and competi- 
tiveness have come to depend on the applica- 
tion of high technology. OECD's Science and 
Technology Committee and its Industry Com- 
mittee are studying the process of technological 
innovation and seeking ways to promote it. At 
the same time, these bodies monitor R and D, 
innovation and high-tech industries in member 
countries. 

A special Committee has been formed to deal 
with information technology. This industry, 
which revolves around computers and tele- 
communications, has been called the fourth 
sector (along with agriculture, industry and the 
services). It poses some delicate problems for 
member countries, involving computer crime, 
confidentiality and intellectual property rights. 
The Science and Technology Committee also 
examines the biotechnology industry including 
in particular safety questions. 

In the Industry Committee members also 
exchange views and information on their own 
and other countries’ industry policies, and 
consider studies of common problems. Special- 
ised sub-bodies have been formed for specific 
sectors (such as steel, petrochemicals and pulp 
and paper). Current policy issues before the 
Committee and its subsidiary bodies include 
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structural change in the electronics industry, 
financial resources available to industry in a 
rapidly changing environment and the diffusion 
and application of modern technologies in 
industry. 


@ Environment 


The Environment Committee considers the 
economic, legal and scientific aspect of en- 
vironmental management. It developed the 
‘pollution pays’ principle which has been 
accepted by all OECD countries and has done 
valuable work on noise abatement, control of 
chemicals, transfrontier pollution and move- 
ment of hazardous wastes. 


(iv) Australian participation 


In 1966 Australia joined the Development 
Assistance Committee of the OECD in recognition 
of its interests as a major aid donor but did not 
become a full member of the organisation until 
1971. 

The decision to join reflected a general interest 
in seeking opportunities to express views and 
exert influence in an organisation which had by 
that time established itself as the paramount 
western consultative forum. The timing of the 
decision was largely prompted by a recognition 
that the imminent entry of the UK into the EC 
could make more acute our traditional probiems 
of access to western centres of power and 
influence that stemmed from our geographical 
isolation (Canada, by contrast, which has a not 
dissimilar economy, does not experience the 
same problems because of its Atlantic-Pacific 
borders, its proximity to the U.S. and its 
Francophone-Anglophone access to Western 
Europe). It was considered necessary to seek 
additional channels for access and effective con- 
tact with the major western countries in a broad 
range of economic and social areas of interest to 
governments. 

Fifteen years later Australia remains outside 
many of the major economic, political and 
strategic groupings which have a major impact on 
our interests. We are not a participant in the 
Economic Summits of the seven major western 
industrialised nations. We are not a member of the 
Group of Ten finance ministers. Nor do we belong 
to NATO, the EEC or the Council of Europe or 
have any special relationship with them. The 
OECD’s value to us is that it is the only exclusively 
developed country forum in which Australia 
meets Japan, North America and Western Europe 
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to discuss the full range of economic and social 
concerns. 

In a number of important respects Australia’s 
situation differs from that of the major OECD 
countries: 


è although we are a developed country, we are 
largely dependent on our export of primary 
commodities; 


® we are a major energy exporter; 


è we are highly dependent on imported capital 
and technology; 


è we are geographically remote from the main 
body of OECD membership. 


Despite these differences which to some extent 
set us apart from the major members, membership 
has been of major benefit to Australia. 

In its priority area of economic policy work, the 
OECD provides Australia with a major source of 
essential international economic information and 
analysis. The nature of the country review process 
and of the policy discussions in the macroecono- 
mic area is marked by a degree of frankness and 
objectivity often absent in other forums such as 
the UN, and a serious exchange of views. In the 
macroeconomic field, information derived is used 
regularly and extensively in comparing Australia’s 
own economic performance and assessing our 
relative economic prospects. The Secretariat's 
resources provide an important source of global 
and national economic information. The OECD's 
regular forecasts of economic conditions and 
surveys of member countries are influential, and 
surveys on Australia are given wide publicity 
within Australia (the forecasts of other organisa- 
tions such as the IMF are not always made public 
and their country reviews are confidential). 

in the trade sector the OECD provides Australia 
with an additional international forum in which to 
explain our trade policies and to focus attention 
on the policies of others. Largely as a result of 
Australia’s efforts, agricultural trade problems are 
now fixed firmly on the OECD’s agenda. 

The OECD is the central forum for discussion of 
export credit terms, an issue of particular interest 
to Australia. Similarly, the Steel Committee has 
been a useful forum for the examination of the 
problems of the steel sector and the policies 
governments pursue in order to resolve them. It 
has provided a useful background for the develop- 
ment of Australian Government policies for this 
industry. 

When Australia joined the DAC in 1966 and 
subsequently the OECD, the Organisation’s in- 
terest in co-operation with the developing world 
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was centred primarily on aid procedures and 
policies. Since the 1970s, however, the OECD has 
addressed the whole spectrum of North-South 
issues, of which Official Development Assistance 
is but one part. In particular, the Secretariat is 
playing a useful role in providing analyses and 
assessments that assist the developed countries’ 
participation in other multilateral forums, notably 
UNCTAD. 


(v) Current concerns and future directions 


The OECD has undergone a significant evolu- 
tion since its establishment 25 years ago. This has 
derived on the one hand from changes in the 
international environment which have led to the 
adoption of an increasingly large and complex 
agenda and, on the other from the critical scrutiny 
of member governments who have from time to 
time sought to step back and take stock and give 
greater direction to this change. The most recent 
and probably the most important of these stock- 
taking exercises was initiated by Secretary- 
General Paye shortly after he assumed office in 
1984. it stemmed from a sense on the part of 
members that the organisation was spreading its 
resources too thinly, taking up too many new 
subjects at the expense of its work in the 
traditional core areas. In contrast to the interna- 
tional organisations with global membership, the 
OECD retains a small bureaucracy but the agenda 
it addresses has now expanded enormously 
beyond its three traditional areas of macroecono- 
mics, trade and development issues. Many of the 
new subject areas are clearly related to economic 
performance but there are many which could be 
said to have only a tenuous connection. 

At the same time, in the traditional subject areas 
there are other alternative forums which have 
assumed an increasing prominence. The most 
important of these is the Economic Summit of the 
seven major industrialised countries that now has 
the pre-eminent place as a major power economic 
forum that was once occupied by the OECD 
Ministerial Council Meeting. The OECD has 
responded in a positive and flexible way: its 
annual ministerial level meeting is now held 
before the Summit and makes a major input to the 
Summit process. It provides the Summit countries 
with a sounding board for their policies and 
non-Summit countries with an opportunity to 
express views that may help to shape Summit 
deliberations. For non-Summit countries such as 
Australia the Ministerial Council Meeting remains 
an important opportunity to register views on the 
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full range of economic issues involved in the 
management of the international economy. 

Under the direction of Secretary-General Paye 
the organisation has undertaken a major exercise 
to canvass member Governments’ views on these 
questions so as to sharpen the Organisation’s 
priorities and improve the coherence of its overall 
work program. This has served to foster a consen- 
sus about the importance of containing any further 
expansion in the work program. The Secretary- 
General is also working, at the prompting of 
members, including Australia, to exploit the 
organisation’s unique multidisciplinary Directo- 
rates and harness the diverse talents available to 
him in cross-sectoral (or ‘horizontal’) studies (such 
as that on structural adjustment} while strengthen- 
ing the organisation's capacity in its highly 
regarded core areas. 

In addition to questions about the nature and 
quality of the organisation's work, there are three 
other areas that may warrant consideration in 
future assessments of the OECD’s performance 
and of its utility to a country such as Australia: 


® The first concerns the commitment of the major 
powers to the organisation. If one of the 
principal benefits of membership for Australia 
has traditionally been assessed as lying in the 
opportunity for dialogue with the major pow- 
ers, that benefit could be called into question if 
the majors appear to accord the organisation 
less importance. The formation of the Econo- 
mic Summit and of smaller consultative groups 
of restricted membership on financial and 
balance of payment questions represent a 
retreat towards smaller and more exclusive 
forums for major power consultation to which 
Australia does not have access. Their formation 
has not yet, however, led to any significant 
reduction in the levels of commitment to the 
OECD by the majors. 


@ The second issue concerns structural or politic- 
al questions of membership. With the enlarge- 
ment of the European Community following the 
accession of Spain and Portugal, fully half of 
the OECD members are now Community mem- 
bers. This poses the possibility that EC ‘co- 
ordination’ on issues considered to be of 
importance to its members could permit the EC 
to exercise a disproportionate influence on the 
work of the organisation. If this were to hamper 
the organisation’s ability to deal objectively 
with important issues its value to non-EC 
members would be questioned. 


è The third issue also concerns membership, 
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which in the past has expanded to reflect 
developments in the international economy 
(most notably by the accession of Japan which 
changed decisively the trans-Atlantic character 
of the organisation). As the economic import- 
ance of other non-member countries increases 
— particularly in our own region — the OECD 
may again have to consider expanding its 
increased membership or seeking some sort of 
institutional relationships with third countries 
short of membership, or risk losing touch with 
leaving outside large and increasingly signifi- 
cant countries whose absence might eventually 
reduce the organisation’s claim to be a forum 
for the major economic powers. 


In the period immediately ahead the western 
economies face a complex series of problems and 
OECD members have attempted to shape the 
Organisation’s work program to reflect their con- 
cerns about many of the features of the current 
world economic situation: an uncertain growth 
outlook, serious unemployment in many coun- 
tries, large-scale imbalances, volatile capital 
movements, third world debt, the agricultural 
crisis, the growth of protectionism and so on. The 
work program in 1987 will be directed at three 
major objectives: 


è to understand better the implications of inter- 
dependence from three main standpoints: 


— the compatibility and complementarity of 
members’ economic policies; 


— international trade in goods and services, in 
particular analytical work in connection 
with the new round of multilateral trade 
negotiations; 


— relations with developing countries, includ- 
ing especially efforts to contribute to a 
better understanding of their problems and 
to seeking ways and means of solving them; 


è efforts to understand better the changes which 
profoundly affect society and which condition 
the evolution of the economy and have an 
effect on employment rates: 


— the impact of new technologies; 


— the evolution of the role and responsibilities 
of governments in economic and social life; 


— evaluation and prevention of risks such as 
ecological and demographic hazards; 


è to contribute to solving the problem of agricul- 
ture. 
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OECD Secretary-General, Mr Jean-Claude Paye. (Photo 
courtesy of OECD Mission, Paris). 


(vi) Conclusions 


As long as the OECD can continue to produce 
timely and original work in topical fields the 
organisation will remain of value to its members 
as a stimulus to their own policy development and 
as a forum in which uniquely multilateral prob- 
lems can be tackled. The challenge which the 
Secretariat faces is two-fold: on the one hand it 
must stay in front of members’ concerns but not so 
far in front as to lose touch and to become 
effectively irrelevant; on the other, it must retain 
the degree of independence necessary to pursue 
issues and produce reports of objective value 
without political compromise. If the organisation 
retains the flexibility that has characterised its 
development to date, the high quality of its staff 
and, most importantly, its relatively unpoliticised 
and objective atmosphere, it will remain an 
important forum for discussion of policy issues in 
economic and social affairs. In this situation, the 
benefits of Australian membership will continue 
to outweigh the cost. 
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United Nations General Assembly 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York, on 1 October: 


Mr President, 

My country, Australia, is delighted to see you, the Foreign Minister of Bangladesh, presiding over the 
41st General Assembly. Coming from a major Third World country, you will bring a special sensitivity 
to so many of the problems with which we shall be concerned during the Session before us. | would also 
like to express Australia’s sincere appreciation to your predecessor, the former distinguished Permanent 
Representative of Spain, for his skill in presiding so effectively over the 40th Session of the General 





Assembly. 


Australia has historical reasons to be conscious 
of the United Nations, the grave responsibilities 
that it bears and the great hopes invested in it. Our 
nation was the first to have a permanent mission 
accredited to the UN in New York. An Australian 
was the first President of the Security Council. A 
predecessor of mine, as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Australia, was President of this Assembly 
in its third turbulent year. In this 41st year of the 
UN, Australia is reaching the end of its fourth term 
on the Security Council. It has been a period of 
high significance, both to the cause of global 
security and the effectiveness of the Council itself. 

There is another good reason why Australians 
have been more acutely aware than usual of these 
developments: 1986 is the International Year of 
Peace and Australia has invested great resources 
into making it more than just a rhetorical event. 
The concept of peace -— what it actually is, what 
obstacles stand in its way, what its maintenance 
asks of individual citizens —- has been much on 
our minds this year. Australians have reacted to 
the idea of the Year of Peace in an extraordinarily 
energetic and committed way and at all levels in 
our community, from the most junior of school- 
children to the highest levels of government. 

It is not hard to think of reasons for this degree 
of interest. Australia is in an area of the world 
which seems to be growing more attractive in the 
configurations of Great Power interests and forces. 
It is in an area which has known great stress from 
colonisation and the winning of independence. It 
is in an area which has been (for whatever reason) 
a major killing field over the past 40 years or so. 

it is true that Australians have been protected 
more than most from the worst effects of all this, 
but they have not been hidden from it. Anxiety 
about the threat — and even conviction about the 
inevitability — of nuclear war has been found to 
be widespread especially among young people in 
Australia, as in other parts of the world. This is a 
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terrible heritage to hand on. The early reality of 
people my age was of economic insecurity, if not 
deprivation. That was bad enough. The experi- 
ence of young people these days is worse: of 
terrorism and assassination brought into their 
homes by television; children starving to death; 
nuclear explosion and threat. No wonder so many 
young people are found to be so cynical and 
pessimistic. They appreciate that (such is the state 
of the art of war) it needs only the tiniest 
miscalculation or mistake to set off events that can 
transform all life into instant archaeology. They 
fear the consequences when distant, arcane and 
often trivial disagreement is taken up and used in 
the kind of ideological or nationalist or economic 
competitiveness that has set off two world wars so 
far this century. 

Australians, like other normal people, yearn for 
an end to this insecurity. Their government 
believes that the multilateral process, and this 
organisation particularly, offer the most effective 
ways to deal with the tensions and problems that 
disturb world peace. This 41st General Assembly 
in the International Year of Peace is an opportune 
moment to measure the durability of those ten- 
sions and problems and the efficacy of the 
multilateral way of solving them. 

The most obviously urgent of these tensions is 
the instability caused by nuclear weapons. We are 
on the threshold of developments which could so 
change the nature of the strategic relationship that 
it could be many, unstable years before the 
superpowers are sufficiently confident once more 
to engage in productive negotiations. The Austra- 
lian Government believes that it would be highly 
dangerous to stumble — as we risk doing — into 
the competitive development of ballistic missile 
defences and an arms race in space. The discus- 
sions last November between President Reagan 
and General-Secretary Gorbachev gave signifi- 
cant impetus to the arms control process: for 
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instance, the agreement to accelerate negotiations 
and the call for early progress on matters where 
there is common ground, such as the principle of 
reductions in the nuclear arms of the U.S. and the 
USSR (appropriately measured) and the idea of an 
interim INF agreement. Both superpowers have 
now put forward a number of detailed proposals 
for reductions in their nuclear arsenals. Recent 
meetings have taken place between U.S. and 
Soviet arms control experts. 

The Australian Government hopes that these 
developments will pave the way for substantial 
negotiations and early agreement on deep reduc- 
tions in offensive nuclear forces. We hope for 
agreement on practical arrangements and under- 
standings on the issue of strategic defence and the 
future of the ABM Treaty. We hope that both sides 
can now show willingness on the issue of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty, which the Austra- 
lian Government considers a most urgent practic- 
al step on the road to nuclear arms control. It is in 
this context of multilateral action and agreement 
on forms of arms control that | draw attention to 
the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty which 
the Australian Government supports as a signifi- 
cant step against the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. Australia also wishes to draw attention 
to the disarmament provisions of the Antarctic 
Treaty, which has provided the effective manner 
in which Antarctica has been managed in support 
of the principles and purposes of the UN Charter. 
We re-emphasise our commitment to the existing 
system for the management of Antarctica and 
accordingly, we disagree on this matter with my 
good friend, the Prime Minister of Malaysia. 
Australia was disappointed that the 40th General 
Assembly broke with the tradition of consensus on 
this issue. This was not due to the consultative 
parties and we hope that this tradition can be 
restored at this 41st session. 

The fact and the implications of nuclear arms 
understandably overshadow the issue of the trade 
in conventional arms. In the Australian Govern- 
ment’s view, they should not be allowed to do so. 
Right now, conventional weapons are being used 
to kill people in northern and southern Africa, 
Afghanistan, Central America and Cambodia. It is 
a shameful fact that respectable members of this 
Organisation are providing the weapons with 
which Iranians and Iraqis are killing each other. 
The Australian Government believes that coun- 
tries contributing to such tragedies should be held 
accountable for it, as with pollution which crosses 
national borders. Members of the UN should 
agree not to export defence materials to nations 
engaged in military conflict or where the potential 
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for conflict is high or where it is likely to be used 
to suppress human rights. As a first step and at the 
very least, all States should release more informa- 
tion on their conventional arsenals and transfers 
and subscribe to the Secretary-General’s standar- 
dised reporting instrument on military expendi- 
tures so that a more accurate picture of the 
problem can be built up. 

More than eighty per cent of the world’s 
military expenditure — estimated at more than 
900 billion U.S. dollars a year and rising — goes 
on conventional weapons. Outlays on conven- 
tional arms by developing countries are estimated 
as being roughly equal to the development 
assistance they get from developed countries. 
Brandt, Palme, the Panel of Eminent Personalities, 
the Secretary-General: these are among a long list 
of authorities who have described the contradic- 
tion between the demands of militarisation and 
the demands of development; the waste of scarce 
human, capital and material resources on the 
arms race. Dwight Eisenhower was a leader in war 
and recovery from war. He had good reason as 
President of the United States to warn that ‘every 
gun that is made, every warship launched, every 
rocket fired, signifies in the final sense a theft from 
those who hunger and are not fed, those who are 
cold and are not clothed. The world is not 
spending money alone. It is spending the sweat of 
its laborers, the genius of its scientists, the hopes 
of its children.’ Thirty years later, the Thorssen 
Report of the relationship between disarmament 
and development still saw the need to point out 
that the world can choose to pursue either the 
arms race or a more stable social and economic 
order. It cannot do both. 

The logic cannot be challenged. Poverty, hun- 
ger and disease are major causes of social and 
political instability. They cannot be tackled effec- 
tively when scarce resources are being used for 
armaments. Experience shows that unrest leads to 
government repression in so many countries, 
leading to the spread of authoritarianism. It is no 
wonder that, in so many countries, democracy has 
come to be seen as a luxury, the dessert course of 
economically-sound societies. If military spending 
is such an obviously important ingredient in the 
economic problems of developing countries, re- 
duction in military spending is an obviously 
important ingredient in solutions to these prob- 
lems. 

As it is, developing countries particularly face 
grave economic difficulties from the plague of 
protectionism in world trade and the complicated 
and fragile issue of international debt adjustment. 
The World Bank has estimated that farm subsidies 
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by members of the OECD in 1986 will total more 
than 100 billion U.S. dollars. This is a policy that 
(if permitted to continue) will lead to ruin for 
agriculture-based economies. This, in the main, 
means the economies of developing countries, 
who have to make their way at a time when the 
international economy as a whole is undergoing 
difficulty, uncertainty and challenge. The Austra- 
lian Government has been involved in the recent 
GATT discussions in Uruguay and elsewhere in 
the cause of fairer and freer trade. We hope that 
these discussions will continue so that the issues 
of trade subsidies and particularly agricultural 
trade reform can be dealt with on a basis which is 
fair and realistic. We also hope that the spirit 
which prevailed in Uruguay will continue to be 
applied to the other great problem for many 
developing countries: the scope and terms of their 
formidable debt. 

Let me say that the Australian Government 
supports the thrust of the Baker proposals for 
solution of this problem. We also support the 
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general approach of the IMF to adjustment and 
conditionality, noting that it should continue to be 
handled with care. Democratic institutions, some- 
times at delicate stages of development, should 
not be undermined by the process. The economic 
benefits of conditionality have to be balanced 
against their potential for causing social distress 
and dislocation. There is not a lot of profit (either 
for debtors or creditors) in encouraging economic 
activity in nations whose export markets are 
closed off by trade subsidisation and other protec- 
tionist policies. On both the trade reform and debt 
adjustment issues, the lessons of the events of 50 
or 60 years ago should be ominously clear: the 
results when nations refuse to co-operate can be 
devastating. 

No solutions to great economic problems will 
work if they do not have the approbation and 
support of those who are affected by them. No 
order can endure unless those who are subject to 
it believe themselves to have a stake in it. This 
principle applies to other matters on the agenda of 
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The United Nations General Assembly commenced its 41st regular session on 16 September and elected the Foreign 
Minister of Bangladesh, Mr Humayun Rasheed Choudhury as its President. Pictured left to right are the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, the Australian Ambassador to the UN, Mr Dick Woolcott and the Opposition 
spokesman on Foreign Affairs, Mr Andrew Peacock, in New York on 1 October. (Photo courtesy of Australian 


Mission to the UN, New York). 
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this Organisation in which Australia has a special 
interest. It is why the Australian Government 
continues to condemn the occupation of Afgha- 
nistan. It is the reason for our continuing denun- 
ciation of Vietnam’s occupation of Cambodia and 
the atrocities committed in Cambodia by the 
leadership of the Khmer Rouge. Human freedoms 
and the agreement of the governed are at the heart 
of the divisions between the people of North and 
South Korea. The UN once went to war over these 
divisions. It seems only sensible that, by admitting 
both North and South Korea, the UN should 
promote the contact and dialogue that will help 
heal them. 

Freedom and the agreement of the governed are 
highly significant factors in a matter which is of 
special concern to Australia and our Pacific 
neighbours: New Caledonia. Australia would like 
to see New Caledonia join the community of 
independent nations in the South Pacific as soon 
as it is realistically possible, with a system of 
multiracial independence which recognises the 
rights of the indigenous Kanak people and other 
long-term residents and which maintains the 
support and goodwill of France (a point which | 
have made repeatedly to my good friends in the 
Kanak movement). Australia supports the call by 
South Pacific Forum countries for reinscribing 
New Caledonia on the UN list of non-self- 
governing territories and we and our South Pacific 
neighbours will work to do so at this session. We 
believe that it will enable progress towards 
self-government and independence, through con- 
structive dialogue with all parties involved (in- 
cluding the French Government) to be reviewed 
regularly by this Organisation. 

Freedom and participation are central also in 
two issues which concern Australia because of 
their capacity to threaten international peace. | 
refer to the continuing and deteriorating situations 
in South Africa and the Middle East. The Austra- 
lian Government believes that the system by 
which South Africa is governed represents pre- 
cisely that which the UN was designed to oppose: 
institutional inequity, injustice, violence, oppres- 
sion and discrimination. It is surprising, therefore, 
that the South African situation has not been 
treated in all the statements made by members to 
this session so far for what it really is: a threat to 
fundamental UN values. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s disgust with the system of government in 
South Africa and her continuing illegal occupa- 
tion of Namibia is well known and needs no 
explanation here. We genuinely want to see 
apartheid eliminated quickly and peacefully be- 
fore it plunges the region and beyond into wider 
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conflict. Australia and other Commonwealth 
countries have tried to persuade South Africa to 
set such basic reform in train, but without success. 
We believe that the UN should set up a manda- 
tory system of concerted and coherent sanctions 
which would pressure South Africa into real 
reform. Certainly, those members who cannot or 
will not adopt sanctions policies should refrain, or 
be discouraged by this Organisation, from taking 
commercial advantage of those who can. 


Already in this debate, we have heard express- 
ions of hope that some progress might be made in 
1987 towards finding a solution of the intractable 
problems of the Middle East. As a country which 
has drawn new settlers from diverse parts of the 
Middle East, which contributes to United Nations 
peacekeeping efforts, which in simple human 
terms has not failed to be touched by the plight of 
refugees and the results of conflict and terrorism, 
Australia shares this hope. Progress can be made 
only if compromises and accommodations can be 
reached which take into account the rights and 
aspirations of all those involved. 


President Roosevelt saw the UN as a replace- 
ment for exclusive alliances, spheres of influence 
and other failed expedients. On the one hand, at 
the time stood the untrammelled influence of the 
victorious powers and, on the other, the dispos- 
sessed. It fell to the UN to try to fill the vacuum of 
authority between them. There are many who 
would say that this pattern has not changed in any 
substantial way. Certainly, the Australian Govern- 
ment sees this Organisation as the only viable 
alternative to the authority that had prevailed 
previously, very often to the great detriment of 
huge numbers of humankind: the power of the 
fact that the world is at a stage in its history where 
fewer problems can be solved by national mea- 
sures alone, confidence seems to have lessened in 
international organisations. Reliance on unilateral 
action seems more attractive to some people. 


The Australian Government has some under- 
standing with the impatience expressed about the 
UN and its operations. We would argue that there 
is room for more efficient administration of the 
Organisation, less wasteful duplication of function 
and operation and a more rational decision- 
making process for its budget. In view of its high 


mission and the poverty and exploitation against 


which it is struggling, it is quite wrong that the UN 
should be in any way an example of conspicuous 
consumption. In view of the high expectations of 
it in every part of the world, it would be a scheme 
if the UN should degenerate into a broadcasting 
agency for pointless, meaningless and ultimately 
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The Foreign Minister of Bangladesh and President of the 
41st session of UNGA, Mr Humayun Rasheed 
Choudhury. (Photo courtesy of Bangladesh High Com- 
mission, Canberra). 


useless declarations. Australia is among the van- 
guard of those who seek to make the Security 
Council more effective. It should be allowed to act 
more flexibly, for instance; to practise more of a 
mediatory or preventive role. It should be allowed 
to work more closely with the Secretary-General. | 
use the word ‘allowed’ deliberately because it is 
clear that the Council is inhibited by two factors: 
the trend which has turned it into a kind of 
mini-General Assembly and the failure of the 
Permanent Members always to remember the 
greater responsibility which goes with their pri- 
vileged position. Australia will assist the 
Secretary-General in his aim of making the UN a 
more effective organisation as energetically and 
positively as it can. 
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It would be quite wrong to infer from this, 
however, that the Australian Government has any 
sympathy with those who act to diminish the UN 
itself and its various organisations. The UN has the 
firm support of the Australian Government. It 
should not be allowed to become the scapegoat 
because individual members fail to subsume their 
national interests. As Dag Hammarskjold once 
said, this is like blaming the storm on the ship. The 
fact is that the UN is no better or worse than the 
countries which control its purse strings. If mem- 
ber States have cause to quarrel with UN proce- 
dures or if large nations are frustrated because of 
the way small nations use the system, the solution 
is to stay and help the fight for sensible reform, not 
to walk away from the problem. 


There are many thousands, even millions, of 
people who owe their shelter, their food, their 
schooling and even their survival to organisations 
of the UN. The UN has achieved steady progress 
on a whole range of practical matters: environ- 
mental control, for instance, conditions of work; 
literacy; the codification of law; the orderly 
management of transport and communications. It 
has been instrumental in winning and protecting 
individual and national freedoms. It has helped 
keep the peace between nations. It has promoted 
in people’s consciousness the gravity and poten- 
tial for destruction of the great scourges of 
humankind; oppression of individuals; poverty 
and the wastage of resources; the causes of war. It 
has established and defended a moral climate for 
the conduct of international affairs. It has become 
the main platform and protector — for many 
people, the only platform and protector — for 
those who feel strong as members of the interna- 
tional community, but weak when left to operate 
alone. 


| am not so unwise as to exaggerate Australia’s 
influence on these matters. But | do speak as the 
representative of a nation which feels strongly 
about threats to the capacity of the UN to 
maintain and defend the rights of individuals and 
nations in a just and effective world order. | 
reiterate the pledge given by the Australian 
Government to the 40th Assembly: of active, 
committed and profound loyalty to the UN and its 
ideals. Our Government feels very strong that the 
Organisation is in danger so long as it refuses or 
postpones reform. But it believes equally strongly 
that there is no substitute for the UN in a 
multilateral system of co-operative management 
of global problems and maintenance of world 
peace. 

Thank you, Mr President. 
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INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF PEACE 


IYP: media peace prize 1986 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the presentation of the media peace 
prize by the United Nations Association of Australia at the Dendy Cinema, Martin Place, Sydney, on 


24 October: 


Let me begin by thanking the United Nations Association of Australia for doing me the honour of 
asking me once more to join in the presentation of the media peace prize. | accepted with pleasure for a 
particular reason. | wanted to emphasise the Government’s recognition of the significance of the 
occasion. | would like to emphasise also my own appreciation of the enormously influential role of the 
media in raising public consciousness of this most crucial of issues. Finally, my being here today gives 
me the chance to join Stella Cornelius and her colleagues on an important and, | hope, an auspicious 
conjunction of circumstances: UN Day in UN Disarmament Week in the UN International Year of 


Peace. 


In October 1984, when | last took part in the 
presentation of the Peace Prize, the needle on the 
peace scale hovered between promising and 
uncertain, with a tendency towards the uncertain. 
The superpowers were groping towards re- 
engagement on arms control, following the col- 
lapse a year earlier of the START and INF 
negotiations. The talks which started the following 
March have been of supreme importance. Now, 
after a certain number of alarms and skirmishes, 
the superpowers have reached a degree of accord 
in significant areas. This includes the Stockholm 
Agreement, the first East-West accord on security 
matters in about seven years. Both sides, moreov- 
er, are at one that a new agreement or new 
agreements will provide significantly lower levels 
of nuclear forces. Both superpowers have more or 
less detailed schemes on the table as to how these 
lower levels would be achieved. Destruction by 
agreement of up-to-date and effective nuclear 
weapons would set a precedent which would 
have a profound effect on arms control and 
disarmament in general. 

Australia has received detailed briefings on the 
progress of these matters. We have had the 
opportunity to inject our views on how progress 
can be encouraged. The Reykjavik summit de- 
monstrated where we all stand on disarmament. 
What was achieved there should not be under- 
estimated. There was an unprecedent degree of 
general but significant agreement on the questions 
of strategic and intermediate range nuclear 
weapons. In fact, the International Year of Peace, 
which tired and arid minds treated with such 
cynicism, was so near to be etched in history as 
the year in which that definitive breakthrough was 
made which we all long for. 

Reykjavik was a stimulating moment for those 
of us engaged in actually working for disarma- 
ment. It showed how much both sides were 
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prepared to give up and how little stood between 
them. But Reykjavik was also a daunting moment. 
It demonstrated that that definitive step forward 
which is so straightforward is also so complex. It 
demonstrated that the fundamental disarmament 
problem is that it is not so much technical but 
psychological and historical. It is a psychological 
problem in that we have to overcome a state of 
mind among government leaders and their offi- 
cials that accepts two laws of social dynamics. 
The first is that whatever weapon is technically 
possible must be developed. The second law is 
that whatever weapon is developed must be 
cocked ready to use. The fundamental disarma- 
ment problem is historical in that a huge chasm of 
misunderstanding and suspicion has been 
allowed and encouraged to grow between the 
superpowers that must be bridged. 

Reykjavik showed that the one great issue that 
remained between the superpowers on arms 
control and disarmament was that concerning 
strategic defence. The complication in this par- 
ticular issue is that it combines most strongly both 
the psychological and historical elements of our 
fundamental disarmament problem. It is a tense 
time for our world: we risk stepping over the point 
of no return in the competitive development of 
strategic defence and its deployment in space. 

We have to be careful not to limit our attention 
and focus our energy on nuclear weapons alone 
when we work for and promote disarmament. 
More than 80 per cent of the world’s military 
expenditure goes on conventional weapons. This 
is estimated at more than $1250 billion a year, 
and rising. Nearly 20 million people have died as 
a consequence of the 150 or so wars using 
conventional weapons in the last 40 years. At this 
moment, conventional weapons are being used to 
kill people in northern and southern Africa, 
Afghanistan, Central America and Cambodia. The 
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amount of money being spent by developing 
countries on conventional weapons is roughly 
equivalent to the amount they receive each year 
in foreign aid from the developed countries. We 
have urged members of the United Nations, 
which is trying to grapple with the conventional 
weapons problem, to adopt the kind of measures 
which have been firmly supported by Australian 
governments of all political persuasions for some 
time. Under this policy, Australia will not export 
defence materials to nations engaged in military 
conflict or where the potential for military conflict 
is high or where these materials are likely to be 
used to suppress human rights. 

In pressing this policy on other countries, the 
Australian Government is making a point that 
challenges a well-entrenched orthodoxy. Great 
powers, even including superpowers, do not have 
exclusive rights to set the rules on the issues of war 
and arms and peace. Especially when nuclear 
weapons are involved, we are all potentially the 
victims when nations fall out. History shows that 
war, the prevention of war and the consequences 
of war are too important to be left to great powers. 
Smaller and middle-ranking countries like Austra- 
lia, therefore, are now insisting that they should be 
involved. | am proud to say that Australia has been 
in the vanguard of this movement in the last few 
years. 

Through its decisions on such issues as ANZUS, 
the supply of uranium under strict international 
safeguards and our hosting facilities used in both 
deterrence and verification of arms control 
arrangements, the present Australian Government 
has consciously taken up the responsibilities of a 
full and direct role in helping to protect the 
stability of the global balance. | do not shirk the 
point. But the Labor Party also has a fundamental 
philosophical commitment to peace and the 
pursuit of security through arms contro! and 
disarmament arrangements. This is the reason we 
do not endorse the activities of the superpowers in 
the area of strategic defence. The best and most 
logical way to deal with the threat of strategic 
weapons is to dismantle them, in our view, not to 
try to develop a defence against them in space. 
The quid pro quo which the Australian Govern- 
ment has for its role in global security is that 
Australia should be heard in international forums 
on disarmament matters. We have insisted on this, 
Australia does not accept that the great powers, 
including the United States, have any monopoly 
on wisdom in regard to maintaining the peace. 

This democratisation of involvement in global 
peace and disarmament issues —- whether be- 
tween Countries or inside countries — has been 
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not only healthy but also productive. It is my view 
that we have been able to reach this happy stage 
through the diffusion of knowledge and informa- 
tion on the subject. This diffusion of knowledge 
has broken the monopoly on information which 
some governments and strategic experts had 
previously and which permitted them to continue 
along their delphic way, free of informed ques- 
tioning and challenge. 

it has had another effect, just as important. It has 
helped bond a community of interest and form an 
aggregation of energy between government and 
governed that has given point and force to the 
peace movement. Jerome Weisner, who was 
President Kennedy's science adviser, made the 
point recently: ‘An effective way to build a 
common security system,’ he said, ‘is to substitute 
information for weapons.’ The longer and more 
closely the phenomenon we call the arms race is 
examined, the more obvious becomes the validity 
of this statement; the more obvious becomes the 
pervasive influence that secrecy has had and still 
has in fuelling the arms race. The media, there- 
fore, has a central role to play in the pursuit and 
protection. of peace. 

This leads me to mention an important point 
which emerges from these awards. Indeed, | have 
noticed it with other awards or grants given during 
this International Year of Peace. The activities for 
which these awards are made reflect a quiet but 
fundamental truth about what peace really means. 
Peace is not just a matter of ‘all quiet on the 
battlefront’; stationary armies and silent guns. 
Peace between nations is born out of peace 
between individual human beings; it grows out of 
relationships between people; it comes from a 
state of mind between individuals; it begins at the 
most localised levels in individual communities 
where ordinary people live together. These 
awards reflect this. They reflect this wide range of 
ordinary social activity, way beyond what are 
normally thought of as peace issues: everyday 
activities which are in fact the building blocks of 
peace. They concern not only the great strategic 
issues but also the way individual people connect 
and co-exist. 

So the media are enormously influential in 
shaping as well as reflecting public attitudes to 
peace, in all its manifestations and dimensions. 
With such great influence, of course, comes great 
responsibility. | understand the pressures on the 
media of time and technology. | understand the 
demands of competition and marketing. It takes 
constant vigilance and discipline to protect the 
media from losing sight of their power and their 
obligation to wield that power responsibly. This is 
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a tough assignment. But, to the credit of the 
media, | am told that it was just as tough to choose 
those who had stood out in their coverage of 
peace issues to receive the media peace prizes. 
For this, | thank you and congratulate you. 
While | am on the subject of thanks, | would 
like to express my gratitude to Stella, the Director 
of the Australian IYP program; to all the members 
of the IYP national and State co-ordinating com- 
mittees; and to Tonia Shand and the team in my 
Department. Everybody has shown remarkable 
skill, energy and commitment throughout the 
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planning and execution of a program which, as | 
said a moment ago, was not treated by many 
pundits as seriously as it deserved. 

The International Year of Peace will soon be a 
matter of history, of course. But, as the Reykjavik 
summit reminds us, we cannot afford to relax 
about the questions it has raised. Peace cannot be 
assumed or taken for granted, especially not in the 
nuclear age. The encouragement and cultivation 
of peace is an obligation on all of us. The media 
have their prominent role in this. These awards 
demonstrate how well the challenge can be faced. 


The finale of the lYP 
‘Overture for Peace’, in 
Sydney on 6 February. 
(Photo courtesy of Prom- 
otion Australia). 
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Australia-India relations 


AUSTRALIA-INDIA RELATIONS te 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the dinner in honour of the Prime Minister of 
India, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, in Canberra, on 14 October: 


Mr Prime Minister, Mrs Gandhi, Ministers Shanker and Panja, High Commissioner Ansari, 


Parliamentary Colleagues, Honoured Guests. 


It is my very great pleasure to welcome tonight a leading statesman, the Prime Minister of India, one 
of the world’s great democracies, a man who in less than two years has brought a new vitality and 


purpose to international relations. 


Since coming to office, in tragic circumstances, 
Mr Prime Minister, you have brought to your 
position a commitment to facing the realities of 
our time. 


At home you have sought to face squarely and 
vigorously the problems posed by technological 
and structural change. 


Abroad, you have gained the respect of the 
international community for your decisive action 
on a range of issues in multilateral forums — the 
Commonwealth, the Non-Aligned Movement 
(NAM), the United Nations. | 


We first met at the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting at Nassau in October last 
year when we had to confront the rapidly de- 
teriorating situation in southern Africa, the in- 
creasing oppression by the South African security 
forces and the continuing intransigence of the 
South African Government to countenance 
meaningful political change. 


We met again, in London, to consider what 
further action was required by the Common- 
wealth in the light of the Eminent Persons’ Group 
report and the further deterioration of the situation 
in southern Africa. | know, therefore, from my 
own experience, the wisdom of your counsel and 
the depth of your compassion and your convic- 
tions, 

Our efforts, as Commonwealth leaders, to 
confront the South African problem have since 
been supplemented by actions taken by the major 
economic powers: the United States, Japan and 
the European Community. Your leading role in the 
NAM has further spurred international realisation 
of the need for action if a peaceful solution to this, 
one of the major moral problems facing the world, 
is to be achieved. 


Our efforts have clearly shown that the moral 
force which countries such as ours can bring to 
bear over the rather more self-centred political 
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and economic interests of major powers can be an 
important force for world prosperity and freedom. 


Although India — as a non-aligned country — 
and Australia do not share identical approaches to 
foreign policy, we do share the firm belief that the 
major powers alone are not to be the arbiters of 
the world’s destiny and that others have. a 
constructive role to play. No one has more clearly 
demonstrated this fact than you, Mr Prime Minis- 
ter. Your active involvement in some of the most 
difficult international issues facing us all has 
enhanced the respect in which India is held. 
Whether in efforts to resolve the Gulf War, in your 
previous Capacity as Chairman of the NAM, or as 
Prime Minister of India, in pursuing the cause of. 
disarmament in the Mexico Declaration, you have 
demonstrated that it need not be only the super- 
powers which can influence the international 
environment. 


We are both immediately concerned to prom- 
ote peace and security in our region. Australia has 
welcomed the establishment of the South Asia 
Association for Regional Co-operation and India’s 
constructive involvement in it. Australia firmly 
supports your mediatory role in attempting to 
bring about a peaceful political solution to the 
communal problem in Sri Lanka. 


For our part, Australians have over the years 
increasingly tended to see our future in the 
Asia-Pacific region. Indeed, as | have frequently 
said it is vitally important to our future that 
Australia continue to enmesh our economy with 
the rapidly expanding economies of East and 
South East Asia, that we accept our full responsibi- 
lities in the South Pacific and that we contribute 
actively to the political and economic wellbeing 
of the area. 


But we are also a country on the Indian Ocean, 
concerned with regional stability to our west. 
Australia also has a strong interest in political 
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harmony and economic growth for the countries 
and people of South Asia, of which India is such 
an important part. 


And like India, Australia’s foreign policy has 
more than a regional dimension. We too are 
concerned about global issues which fun- 
damentally affect prosperity and peace, issues 
such as the establishment of a more open and fair 
international trading system and the creation of 
conditions conducive to meaningful arms control. 


At a time when India and Australia are extreme- 
ly disappointed at the failure of the Reykjavik 
meeting | pledge the continued efforts of our 
Government to the pursuit of effective arms 
control and disarmament, which are central to the 
aspirations of both our countries. 


We hope that it will be possible to build upon 
the substantial measure of agreement which we 
understand did emerge at Reykjavik in order to 
achieve significant reductions in nuclear 
weapons, leading to their ultimate elimination. 


Mr Prime Minister, for over forty years now 
Australia and India have, as active Common- 
wealth members committed to the principles of 
democracy, worked well together towards reason- 
able and viable solutions of international and 
regional issues in many forums. 


Your visit here gives us the opportunity to 
readdress our bilateral relationship, a relationship 
which has the potential to serve, especially, the 
economic interests of the people of both our 
countries. After some years of neglect, | am glad to 
say that since the two of us have been in 
Government, there have been renewed efforts to 
expand our relationship, particularly in develop- 
ing the potential for economic co-operation be- 
tween our two countries. 


This interest has been stimulated, first and 
foremost, at Government level. Australia’s Foreign 
Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, visited India in May 
1985, a visit followed by that of the Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Dawkins, in December. Mr Pant, 
the Indian Minister for Steel and Mines, visited 
Australia earlier this year. Your visit crowns these 
exchanges and | take this opportunity to say that | 
look forward to making an official visit to India at 
an appropriate time, to follow up my attendance 
at the Commonwealth meeting in New Delhi. 
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The result of these visits has been to bring home 
to Government and the business community on 
both sides the practical opportunities which exist 
for closer and more active co-operation. Many of 
Australia’s largest businesses are now actively 
involved, or interested in becoming involved, in 
areas as diverse as banking and investment, 
ship-building and port development, optic fibre 
and coal technology. 


Your visit here has provided an impetus for us to 
pursue this potential. During your stay business 
leaders from both our countries — many of whom 
| am happy to see here tonight — will be forming 
the Australia-India Business Co-operation Com- 
mittee, and a revised Science Agreement which 
will facilitate projects which could have commer- 
cial application will also be signed. | am pleased, 
too, that a delegation of Members of this Parlia- 
ment will be visiting India next month on a 
fact-finding mission, which will further enhance 
the scope for our co-operation. 


Australia is increasingly aware of the potential 
of the Indian market. We believe that Australian 
technology is immediately adaptable to Indian 
needs. We both appreciate the necessity, in a 
world where political decisions increasingly defy 
economic rationality, to find new markets with 
old friends. In our discussions over the next two 
days we will have the opportunity to discuss these 
issues further, to set the stage for a new era in our 
relationship, a relationship that can be much more 
than friendly, cordial and problem-free. 


We can no longer permit our cricketers to set 
the pace for us, although the historic tie they 
achieved the other day in Madras provides a 
model for equality and mutual benefit in interna- 
tional relations. In our geographic proximity, our 
strides in economic growth and development, and 
the traditions and values we share lie the ingre- 
dients for closer, more dynamic co-operation. 


it has been almost 20 years since a Prime 
Minister of India came to Australia on a bilateral 
visit. That has been too long a gap for two good 
friends. 


Your visit is, therefore, especially welcome, not 
only to my Government but to the people of 
Australia who see in you a contemporary, progres- 
sive, and, if | may say frankly, courageous leader 
of a country whose diversity, culture and potential 
have long captured our imagination. 
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Iran: image and reality 


by john Lander'- 


IRAN 


A recent BBC talk-show, discussing ‘the Theatre of Politics’ argued that appearance was part of reality, 
but woe to the politician who confuses reality with appearance. 

The problem with images is that they are static, whereas the reality which, at some point gives rise to 
them, is dynamic. We tend to hold on to the image, which was at best an inadequate reflection of a high 
point in the continuum of reality, long after the reality itself has changed beyond recognition. Much of 
the difficulty in understanding revolutionary tran has been in mistaking image for reality, both before 


and after the downfall of the Shah. 


In the late sixties and early seventies we 
relished the image of Iran as prosperous imperial 
Persia, rapidly modernising, with its people en- 
joying the benefits of progress under the benevo- 
lent rule of the Shah on his peacock throne. The 
outside world was dazzled by the wealth of the 
elite, which masked what lay behind. By the late 
seventies the image had not changed, even 
though hardship for many had actually increased, 
discontent was mounting and held in check by an 
increasingly harsh and pervasive secret police. So 
we did not see it coming. The Revolution seemed 
a cataclysmic change. 

The events which surrounded and followed the 
fall of the Shah were played out in the full glare of 
international publicity and imprinted themselves 
on the popular mind. The image of violence, 
brutality, repression and bigotry which they left 
behind has remained fixed. Where, before, tran 
was personified in the handsome, smiling Shah, it 
is now embodied in the stern and glowering old 
man, Ayatollah Khomeini. 

While this is in part the reality, and experience 
of life in lran today is one of considerable 
intellectual and artistic austerity, no nation can 
adequately be summed up in the personality of a 
single man. The Iran of today is as complex and 
diversified as the Iran of yesterday. 

To continue the quotation: 

‘How easy is a bush supposed a bear’. 

What we imagine can be much worse than the 
reality. From the remarks of a wide variety of 
people in different walks of life to whom | have 
spoken on this short visit to Australia it seems that 
popular opinion in this country still sees Iran as in 
the grip of an iron fisted, cruel dictator imposing 
his will against continuing violent opposition, in a 
situation in which people go in daily fear of their 
lives. An Australian clergyman, who recently 
visited us in Teheran, told me that when he 
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informed his flock that he was going to Iran they 
immediately promised to pray for his safe return. 


The fact is, of course, that political turmoil has 
considerably abated. Ayatollah Khomeini con- 
tinues to play an important role as ideological 
leader and final arbiter, but a new State structure 
has been set up which is remarkably broadly 
based, with widespread consensus or at least 
acquiescence on the part of the population. There 
is a constitution, under which an hierarchical 
structure, including President, Parliament, Judici- 
ary and Cabinet Government, operates. 


| have been surprised to discover how little 
awareness there is outside Iran that it has an 
elected Parliament which exercises considerable 
power over legislation and government policy 
(previous Parliaments having been largely advis- 
ory bodies.) It is representative of all parts of the 
country, with grass-roots connections to which it 
is alert and responsive. It comes as a surprise to 
many also, that the proceedings of Parliament are 
broadcast on radio direct from the Chamber. 


In drawing attention to this aspect | would not 
wish to create the impression that fran is a liberal 
parliamentary democracy along Western lines. It 
does, however, provide a greater degree of 
popular participation in the processes of govern- 
ment than many countries, and more than is 
generally acknowledged. The room for political 
dissent is still limited, but the atmosphere is not 
now as repressive as in the early stages of the 
revolution. The aims of the revolutionaries were 
mixed, as there were many different elements who 
were seeking to supplant the Shah with their own 
ideal. Ayatollah Khomeini and his followers, as 
they gained control over the revolution, were 
determined to set up an Islamic Shia State. 
Alternative concepts were not tolerated and, 
particularly in the early, shaky days of setting up 
the structure, were brutally suppressed. Vivid 
memories remain of hasty trial and execution by 
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the Revolutionary prosecutor of large numbers of 
opponents of the regime. 


Arbitrary arrest, torture, summary trial and 
execution and the lawless activity of bands of 
youths in the name of Islam, Hezbollahis, shocked 
the world, which seems convinced that such 
things remain a permanent feature of an unchang- 
ing political landscape. 


But change is taking place. Since Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s 8-point decree about two years ago, 
defending rights to privacy and condemning 
uninvited entry, the number of cases of sudden 
irruptions of Revolutionary guards into private 
homes to arrest people for un-Islamic behaviour 
has diminished. There has also been a noticeable 
reduction in Hezbollahis on the streets harassing 
people for alleged breaches of the dress code. My 
wife and | have been stopped at gunpoint for 
inspection only twice in the twelve months we 
have been there, without unfortunate consequ- 
ences. 


The regime has also embarked on cleaning up 
penal processes and institutions. The most impor- 
tant step in this has, of course, been the ack- 
nowledgment that it was necessary. The desig- 
nated successor to Ayatollah Khomeini, Ayatollah 
Montazeri, as president, has apparently exercised 
fairly freely the power of pardon delegated to him 
by Ayatollah Khomeini. The total number of 
claimed releases may be exaggerated, and there 
may be new arrests, but those in legal and 
religious circles to whom I have been able to 
speak acknowledge that prison conditions have 
improved, trial procedures are better observed 
and numbers of prisoners have been released. It is 
important that legislation being introduced to 
define in the Civil Code the range of Islamic moral 
offences and punishments will remove these from 
the category of political crime, reducing it to a 
narrow range, including such things as espionage, 
subversion, treason and sabotage. Thus the ordin- 
ary citizen can become more confident in the 
orderly rule of law, even if the law itself is harsh. 
The secret police in the guise of the Ministry of 
Information maintain keen surveillance so that 
activity against the State can be nipped in the bud, 
but the type of activity which can be so defined is 
being reduced. 


it would be inaccurate to suggest that human 
rights, particularly as defined by Western Christ- 
ian values, are fully respected throughout the 
country and at all levels of government and 
society. In a state based on Islamic principles all 
public social behaviour must conform to those 
principles. It cannot be said from that, however, 
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that all other forms of religion are totally suppres- 
sed. Christian churches have not been destroyed 
or desecrated and Christian congregations assem- 
ble to conduct worship in accordance with their 
own rites. They are not allowed to proselytise and 
external pastoral support is sternly discouraged. 
There do not seem to be any longer major 
impediments to the development of indigenous 
church hierarchies however. 

In the political arena also, change has been 
taking place. The institutions of the State are 
becoming consolidated. Although there is no 
room for departure from the basic idea of the 
Islamic State, there is surprising diversity within 
that concept. There is not even complete agree- 
ment on the mechanisms required to implement 
it. Not all of the Islamic hierarchy agree with 
permanent direct participation by the clergy in 
day-to-day politics. Below this elevated plane of 
debate there is considerable diversity of opinion 
over the policies and direction of government. 

This year in particular, with the establishment of 
a ‘conservative’ newspaper, Ressalat, with the 
avowed editorial policy of opposing the Govern- 
ment’s ‘socialist’ measures, has seen the emerg- 
ence of strong contention between ‘conservatives’ 
favouring ‘privatisation’ and reformists (mainly 
within the Government) favouring ‘nationalisa- 
tion’. Ayatollahs Khomeini and Montazeri have 
encouraged a more credible reflection of public 
opinion in the press. The deterioration in the 
economic situation brought about by the dramatic 
fall in oil prices has sharpened the argument over 
economic policy to such an extent that Khomeini 
intervened on 9 June with a call for unity in which 
he acknowledged that both sides had something 
to be said for them. This did nothing to assuage 
differences as each side moved quickly to 
appropriate his remarks to its own point of view. It 
was moreover, clear that he sympathised with the 
private sector on a number of issues. _ 

A measure of how evenly divided the factions 
are, was seen when 61 government supporters 
successfully appealed to have dropped investiga- 
tions into some of their number for alleged 
complicity in the bombing of Prime Ministerial 
and Party offices in 1981, and 63 opponents then 
published a letter critical of the decision. By- 
elections on 1 August were hotly contested by the 
opposing factions. 

In the course of this debate Ayatollah Montazeri 
has defended the right of the Government's 
opponents to present their arguments. He has 
appeared to support them on economic questions 
but not on social questions, such as observance of 
the moral code on dress and so on, adopting a 
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much softer line, advocating persuasion rather 
than the harsh coercion favoured by the conserva- 
tives. He has thus been establishing himself in the 
public eye as his own man, supervening factional- 
ism and cultivating a benign image, perhaps 
designed to encourage those elements of society 
who do not sympathise with the Islamic regime to 
believe that they can establish a modus vivendi 
with it. 


It would be easy to argue that the emergence 
into the open of factional disputation indicates 
that the islamic Republic will tear itself assunder. 
The opposite may be true. The system has not 
been challenged and by allowing more open 
debate it may be displaying the resilience of the 
structure to withstand internal differences. 


The image which my remarks may have con- 
jured up could easily be challenged and may well 
prove to be as flawed by the impressions | have 
gained close-to, as other images are impaired by 
distance. 


By the objective measures of institutions and 
their accommodation of an array of vested in- 
terests, however, it must be said that the Islamic 
Republic of Iran is here to stay for some time, 
contrary to the image of it in Australia which still 
seems to be that it is an aberrant and temporary 
regime which we would do well and can afford to 
ignore. 


This feeling is reinforced by the fact that Iran is 
at war with a neighbour and has consistently 
refused to accept a ceasefire, despite its oppo- 
nent’s expressed willingness to negotiate peace. 
Iran's intransigence stems from its view that it was 
attacked by an enemy who deliberately tore up a 
border agreement and has subsequently violated 
other agreements and international understand- 
ings. Its only defence, it therefore argues is to 
continue fighting until the aggressor is removed, 
as no peace agreement with him could be relied 
upon. 


Ayatollah Khomeini at Iranian New Year in 
March of this year called for an all-out mobilisa- 
tion. Other leaders’ calls for an unprecedented 
national effort, to finish off the war this year, have 
become increasingly urgent, as the extent of the 
decline in foreign oil earnings has become appa- 
rent. Iran now apparently believes that, with its 
success earlier this year in capturing the town of 
Al-Faw in the far south of Iraq and more recently 
in taking back its own town of Mehran and some 
high ground near it inside Iraq, it has the upper 
hand. Iranian leaders appear convinced that by a 
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major military effort they will be able to create a 
political shock-wave sufficiently great to cause the 
downfall of President Saddam Hussein and so 
create conditions in which they could be prepared 
to negotiate a peaceful settlement. They may well 
be wrong in this belief, however, as the more 
success they have on the battlefield the more 
reluctant Iraq is likely to be to risk experimenting 
with leadership changes. 


The continuation of the war constitutes an 
impediment to the development of relations in all 
fields with Iran. Australia strongly opposes the use 
of violence as an instrument of policy, either 
domestically or internationally. It can offer no 
support to either Iran or iraq on the war, and 
maintains strict equidistance from the two bellige- 
rents. 


Because aspects of its policies, both domestic 
and external, particularly on the war with Iraq, are 
abhorrent, there seems to be a feeling that Iran 
should remain remote from our concerns. In 
reality, however, it has already acquired consider- 
able importance in at least one of our concerns. It 
now looms very large in our wheat exports. Given 
recent international developments it takes on even 
added significance. In 1985 it bought 239 million 
dollars worth of wheat, comparable with China’s 
purchase of 241 million dollars and the Soviet 
Union’s purchase of 326 million dollars. 


Iran will undoubtedly look for a more mutually 
beneficial economic relationship if its purchases 
are to continue. It will be incumbent upon 
Australia not only to engage more actively in the 
process of economic development in Iran, parti- 
cularly integrating into the raising of agricultural 
productivity through technology and services to 
dry-land farming, animal husbandry, pasture im- 
provement and range-land management, but also 
to assist Iran to raise its level of exports to 
Australia. This process will need to be accompa- 
nied by a continuing gradual improvement in 
political understanding. 


My thesis is that Australia, in the interests of its 
long-term market in Iran, needs to direct even 
greater effort than before into developing as 
diversified an economic and political relationship 
as possible. | do not suggest that we should 
abandon our policy of equidistance on the war, 
which has served us well and has enabled us to 
develop the relationship to this point. | do suggest 
however that on all matters not related to the war 
we should seek to extend and improve bilateral 
understanding as much as possible, with a view to 
giving Iran a greater stake in the relationship. 
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_Australian-Korea cultural relations 


Speech by Mr lan Sheppard": to the 8th joint conference of the Korea-Australia Business Co-operation 


© Committees: 


Abstract 


Notwithstanding the signing of the cultural agreement in 1971, there has been very little cultural 


contact between Australia and Korea. 


In 1985, the need was recognised to enhance and strengthen the long-term relationship between 
Australia and the Republic of Korea, through an enlarged cultural relations programs. Initial 
investigations were aimed at ascertaining the level of interest and activity that is currently taking place 
in broadly ‘cultural’ areas between Australia and Korea. 


Discussions were held with cultural organisa- 
tions in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane and Can- 
berra to determine the nature and scope of the 
existing cultural links with Korea. Consultations 
was then undertaken with the Australian Embassy 
in Seoul and with a variety of organisations in 
Korea, to put together a framework for the cultural 
relations program. 

Out of this, a broad strategy for the cultural 
program was developed which would serve Au- 
stralia’s and Korea's interests in the short and 
long-term, as well as publicise and make known 
particular activities and aspects of the program as 
they occurred. The Cultural Program for 1985-86 
was developed and implemented, while programs 
for 1986-87 and to 1990 are under active de- 
velopment. The escalation of cultural activity to 
date has not only been from Australia. Initiatives 
in the field of education are now in place or are 
being developed by the Korean Government and 
business organisations. 

The ultimate goal will be to achieve a broadly- 
based relationship built on a foundation of mutual 
co-operation and understanding in all areas of 
Australia-Korea relations. 


introduction 


In May 1971, the Australian and Korean Gov- 
ernments signed a cultural agreement with the 
stated aims to: 

è strengthen the existing bonds of friendship 
between the peoples of their countries; 

è further mutual understanding and knowledge 
on the widest possible scale through the de- 
velopment of their relations in the fields of 
culture, science and technology; 

® reaffirm their strong bonds of co-operation in 


1. Mine Manager, Kembla Coal and Coke Pty Ltd; on 


secondment to the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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the cultural and social centre for the Asian and 

Pacific region. 

The cultural agreement, essentially a document 
of intent and facilitation, had from 1971 to 1985 
served to foster a small and limited program of 
cultural contact between Australia and Korea. 
This was primarily made up of visiting performing 
artists or groups from each country, sponsored by 
particular interest groups such as arts and crafts 
bodies or choirs, in addition to those sponsored 
on a commercial basis. Federal government 
funded activity was limited to selected visitors 
from Korea under the Special Overseas Visitors 
Fund (SOVF) or the Cultural Awards Scheme 
(CAS). 

In 1985, spurred by the burgeoning trade 
relationship between Australia and Korea, both 
government and business groups recognised the 
need to enhance and strengthen the long-term 
relationship between the two countries. Difficul- 
ties had been experienced in the overall rela- 
tionship, as trade was singularly the only area of 
contact and exchange between Australia and 
Korea. When difficulties were experienced in the 


trade relationship, this was immediately reflected 


in difficulties in the overall relationship. 

Expansion of activity in cultural areas would not 
only serve to promote increased awareness of one 
country in the other and enhance understanding 
of the culture and lifestyle of each country, but 
would also serve to assist the strong and expand- 
ing trade relationship. 

This initiative, developed by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, echoed the thoughts of the 
September 1984 Australian Government Trade 
Development Council Mission to Korea, which 
among other considerations, identified that: 

‘The importance of Australia’s trade with Korea 

is not matched in Australia by a deep under- 

standing of Korea and Korean culture, outside 
those directly involved in the bulk commodities 
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trade ... This applies at both government and 
business levels, The number of cultural ex- 


changes and other links do not seem to be — 


commensurate with the degree of economic 

importance that Korea holds for Australia.’ 

The Department of Foreign Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Australia Korea Business Co- 
operation Committee (AKBCC) arranged the 
secondment of an executive from an AKBCC 
member company to the Department for a period 
of twelve months. The AKBCC took an innovative 
and active role in promoting the secondment, to 
assist in the development and implementation of 
the cultural relations program with Korea. 

Since the commencement of activities in Janu- 
ary 1986, a comprehensive program of exchange 
and contact between Australia and Korea has 
been initiated in the areas of: 

sport; 

education; 

arts; 

science; 

media. 

The 1985-86 and proposed 1986-87 cultural 

relations programs have been developed from the 

following systematic progression of activities: 

® discussion ana consultation with a broad spec- 
trum of arts, sports, media, education and 
science organisations to determine the level 
and interest in activities involving the Republic 
of Korea; 

@ discussion and consultation with the Australian 
Embassy in Seoul to further evaluate possible 
activities, particularly those proposed in Korea; 

è development and discussion of the cultural 
relations program with government and non- 
government bodies in Korea; 

@ recommended allocation of the 1985-86 cultu- 
ral relations funding for Korea, in the areas of 
education, arts, sport and media: 

@ planning and development of the 1986-87 
cultural relations program for Korea, with 
long-term development of the program to 
1990; 

è development of policy and strategy for the best 
mix of cultural activities with Korea to most 
effectively support the overall aims of the 
program and to maximise cost effectiveness of 
the funds for the Korea cultural program. 
The secondment has been assisted by the 

associated formation of a co-ordinating commit- 

tee of officers from the Departments of Foreign 

Affairs and Trade as well as representatives from 

the AKBCC, Australia Council and Australian 

National University. The Committee’s role is to 
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advise and assist in the overall direction and 
activities of the cultural relations program. 


Program development 


In developing the cultural relations program 
with the Republic of Korea, a two-fold strategy 
was informally adopted. 

The first strand was to develop an understand- 
ing of the type and nature of broad cultural 
activity that should be undertaken in the longer 
term within the constraints of the cultural relations 
budgetary allocation for Korea, and the human 


resources, both in the ICR Branch and in the | 


Australian Embassy in Seoul. 

The second strand was to quickly establish a 
series of cultural activities in the short term to: 
@ readily demonstrate that the cultural relations 

program was underway in not only rhetoric but 

in fact; 

@ reinforce approaches to cultural bodies that 
there was a definite intent to enlarge and 
cultivate links with Korea; i.e. ‘to get some runs 
on the board’; 

è test and evaluate methods of managing the 
program, including the inter-relationships be- 
tween the Information and Cultural Relations 
Branch, the Australian Embassy in Seoul and 
the Department of Foreign Affairs as a whole, in 
addition to contact with other Federal and State 
Government Departments, non-government 
organisations and individuals. 

A familiarisation period was begun early in 
1986 to consult with a variety of arts, media, 
science, education and sporting bodies in Austra- 
lia to ascertain: 

@ their interest in the Republic of Korea; 

@ the types of cultural contacts, exchanges or 
projects, both actual and potential, in which 
they may wish to be involved; 

@ their willingness to undertake joint cultural 
ventures and their methods of approach, co- 
operation, consultation and co-ordination; 

@ their ideas on how they saw the best way of 
developing a cultural program. 

Following this initial familiarisation period, the 
co-ordinating committee met in March to consid- 
er the progress to date, and suggest further 
avenues of consultation and investigation. From 
this point and after completion of consultations 
with cultural organisations, i.e. arts, sports, media, 
science and education groups in Sydney, Bris- 
bane, Melbourne and Canberra, the level of 
interest and activity in the Republic of Korea was 
assessed and co-ordinated. 

The interest was conveyed to the Australian 
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Embassy in Seoul by developing particular prop- 
osals such as tours of Australian sports and arts 
groups and by providing the Embassy with a 
briefing report. 

This report detailed the state of the program 
development as at the middle of April, and 
provided necessary background material for the 
Embassy in dealing with Korean Organisations. A 
10-day visit to Seoul was then undertaken where 
comments were sought from the Embassy in terms 
of the nature of activities developed to that time, 
and their overall appreciation of the relative 
impacts of these on the Korean society in general, 
and particular groups such as government, busi- 
ness etc. 

Meetings were also arranged with a great 
variety of Korean cultural and government orga- 
nisations who had particular interests with Austra- 
lia, or in which Australian groups had some 
contact. In general, an overall appreciation of 
Korea, and the Korean culture was reinforced by 
the visit to Seoul in a way which could never have 
been experienced in Australia. 

After returning from Seoul, the final aspects of 
the 1985-86 cultural program were evaluated by a 
further meeting of the co-ordinating committee in 
Canberra. Additionally, possible activities for the 
1986-87 financial year and beyond were dis- 
cussed. 

While consultation and contact with various 
bodies were underway, an overall strategy on 
cultural relations was simultaneously evolving 
and being actively developed. This strategy is 
composed of three major spheres of activity which 
will best serve the overall aims defined in both the 
Australia-Korea Cultural Agreement and more 
recently by government and business, which is 
seeking to broaden and enhance the bilateral 
relationship. 

The three broad thrusts of the program are to: 
è facilitate a series of general cultural activities 

that have a broad exposure to the masses, and 

widespread, if ephemeral, appeal. Such activi- 
ties would generally be funded by bodies other 
than Foreign Affairs, apart from some minor 
contribution. These activities would keep ‘Au- 
stralia’ and ‘Korea’ before the public (and 

government) in both countries and provide a 

readily identifiable ‘shop window’ for the 

cultural relations program; 

è provide an associated program of activities 
which will serve to develop a foundation of 
long-term contact, understanding and inter- 
relationships. Specific activities and exchange 
in the areas of sport, science and technology, 
research and education would be included in 
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this category. These events are of a much 

smaller scale, and would be fully funded, or if 

not fully, then in a substantial part by Foreign 

Affairs funds; 

è ensure that not only is cultural activity and 
exchange done, but that it is seen to be done. 
The development of media links and the 
subsequent exposure of all forms of cultural 
activity to the public at large broadens the 
impact of cultural activity. 

The resources available to manage and develop 
the Korea cultural program have been carefully 
considered in determining the nature and scope of 
the program. 

While one person in Canberra was devoted 
solely to the Korea cultural program, the limited 
human resources at the Embassy were considered 
a potential problem in terms of managing the 
program at the Korea end. However, the alloca- 
tion of ‘cultural’ matters to two officers, in 
addition to their other duties, has proven to work 
effectively. 

Duties have been generically divided, with arts, 
media and education matters allocated to one 
embassy officer, while activities invoiving sport 
and science are carried out by another. 

Financial allocation of $100 000 has allowed a 
wide scope of activities to be included in the 
program, which in time can be critically evaluated 
and examined to determine the best avenues and 
methods for cultural relations contact. 

This budget allocation is reinforced by parallel 
cultural activity undertaken by business groups 
and other bodies. The annual Korea-Australia 
Student Exchange Program operated by the 
Australia-Korea Business Co-operation Committee 
is a notable example. 

Recently, Korea has joined the worldwide 
organisation of AFS international-intercultural 
programs, with the first exchanges between Au- 
stralia and Korea now under active planning and 
preparation. With the assistance of the corporate 
sector in both countries, these exchanges will 
provide valuable person to person contact and 
experiences that will remain with each participant 
for life. 

These activities share common goals and aims 
with the Department's program, and mutually 
reinforce the government-business accord in de- 
veloping and promoting further contact with 
Korea. 


The cultural program 


Following contact with the great variety of 
Australian and Korean organisations with which 
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particular cultural activities had been discussed, 
the relative merits and advantages of each were 
evaluated, and a program of priorities and activi- 
ties determined for the 1985-86 financial year, 
and recommended for future years. 


1985-1986 Program 


For the 1985-86 financial year, the final activi- 
ties supported were: 

1. CRA — Fred Williams Exhibition — 9 day art 

exhibition in Seoul plus reception (September 


1985). 
2. AKBCC meeting-Korean University Music 
Tour — Australian music group tour of 


Korean Universities and AKBCC-KABCC joint 
meeting (September 1986). 

3. Adelaide Youth Music Festival — Korean 
Traditional Music Group to tour to Adelaide, 
Canberra and Sydney (July 1986). 

4. ANU Korean Language Course — support for 
1986 lecturing costs (January 1986). 

5. Asia Pacific Political Science Conference — 
support for airfares for Professor Don Aitken 
to attend and participate in post conference 
lecture series (October 1986). 

6. Sporting groups — support for sports medi- 
cine, judo, hockey and weightlifting groups 
to visit Korea. 

7. Seoul National University — contribution of 
Australian books to library (June 1986). 

8. Asia Pacific Film Festival — assistance for 
entry of Australian film into festival which 
will be held from 10 to 14 September 1986. 

9. Translation of Professor Manning Clarke’s ‘A 





September. (Photo courtesy of Mr lan Sheppard). 
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Korean students traditional music ensemble in Canberra 
in August. (Photo courtesy of Mr lan Sheppard). 


Short History of Australia’ into Korean is to be 
undertaken by the Embassy. 


1986-87 Program 


The following program is currently in place or 

under active development: 

1. Science & Technology delegation to Australia 
in November 1986 — assistance with co- 
ordination and funding. 

2. Sydney Dance Company — tour to Korea in 
1987. 

3. Adelaide Youth Theatre Congress — assist- 
ance for Korean group to participate in 
performing festival in Adelaide and include 
Sydney, Melbourne or Canberra. 

4. Sport assistance for Australians to visit 
Korea, or host Korean groups in Australia. 

5. Education — development of an information 
pack to assist development of sister school 
relationships and provision of teaching mate- 
rials on Korea. | 

6. Academic Exchange — development of an 
academic-research-scientific exchange 
scheme between Korea and Australia. 

7. Yonsei — La Trobe University Exchange — 
airfare assistance to prime existing student 
exchange scheme. 

8. Films/Dubbing for Embassy — provision of 
suitable films, dubbed in Korean for Embassy 
promotional-educational purposes. 

9. Film Festival — allocation for Australian 
proposed participation in Film Festival in 
Seoul in February 1987. 

10. Book translation — of a notable Australian 
work into Korean. 

11. Education Promotion — support for Professor 
P.J. Boyce of Murdoch University in Western 
Australia to visit Korea to promote education 
facilities and services in Australia for prospec- 
tive Korean students. 
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12. Visit of President of Korea Institute of Tech- 
nology to Australia —- assistance with in- 
country costs for Dr Choi Soon-dal and Dr 
Moon Hi chung. 


1987-88 Program 


1. Brisbane Warana Festival — September 1987 
— Assistance with domestic costs for parti- 
cipation of a Korean performing arts group. 

2. Melbourne Symphony Orchestra — tour to 
Korea in November 1987. 


1988-89 Program 


1. Bicentennial Jazz tour to Korea. 

2. Olympic Arts Festival —- Seoul August- 
October 1988. 

3. Bicentennial Modern Art Exhibition — Seoul. 

4. Bicentennial Design Arts Exhibition — Seoul. 


1989-1990 Program 


1. National Boys Choir —- tour to Korea in 
September 1989. 
2. Proposed Korean Arts exhibition to Australia. 


Korean response 


As could be expected, Korean Government 
officials and business representatives, have 
greeted the escalation in cultural activity with 
support and appreciation. 

In addition to providing welcome assistance in 
aiding and assisting specific activities in both 
countries, a number of supplementary initiatives 
have also been made by Korean Government and 
industry. These have included: 

è the offer of two fully funded post graduate 
scholarships in Korea by the Korean Govern- 
ment. The first student from Australia under this 
program is now in Korea; 

è the contribution of $15 000 from the Korean 
Traders Scholarship Foundation to the Korean 
Studies Course at the Australian National Uni- 
versity; 

è an invitation to develop a joint academic 
exchange plan between Australia and Korea. 


Business support 


The joint initiative involving the secondment of 
a business executive into the cultural relations 
section of the Department of Foreign Affairs has 
been a mutually rewarding arrangement. The 
secondment has provided a broad appreciation of 
the operation of the Department and of the 
Government in general. In addition, valuable 
information and contact with organisations and 
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government in Korea and Australia have been 
obtained and developed. 

From the departmental viewpoint, the second- 
ment has brought a welcome supplement to the 
human resources of the cultural relations section, 
reinforcing links with the business community and 
introducing new approaches and working 
methods. The outcome has been a program which 
would otherwise not have been possible, particu- 
larly in the scope of activities now being under- 
taken. 

Both the Australia-Korea Business Co-operation 
Committee and the Department acknowledge the 
value and success of the secondment. To this end, 
the Department has sought to maintain the 
secondment, while the AKBCC have again offered 
to provide a further secondee to the end of 1987. 
Interestingly, a number of companies are vying to 
have their nominated representative selected. 


Conclusion 


The opportunities now presenting themselves 
for cultural exchange and contact with Korea have 
reached a level where a reasonable choice of 
possible activities allows the most effective to be 
selected, assisted and developed. However, furth- 
er advertising and promotion of the program will 
allow a broader perspective of possible activities 
to be achieved. 

While most bilateral contact will result in a 
general increase in the ‘reservoir of goodwill’ 
between Australia and Korea, it is essential that 
specific activities are undertaken to assist, com- 
plement and promote foreign relations, trade and 
other related purposes. 

Desirably, a mixture of academic, sporting, arts, 
media, academic and other activities will result 
in: 

@ enhanced understanding in foreign relations; 

@ direct and indirect support to bilateral trade; 

è an increased awareness of one country in the 
other: 

è development in one country of a nucleus of 
persons well educated and experienced in the 
culture, lifestyle and aspirations of the other. 
The secondment to the Department to deveiop 

and manage the program has proven to be an 

outstanding success. The initiative will be con- 
tinued in 1987 to build on and expand the 
broad-ranging program of cultural relations that 

have been established in 1986. This will be a 

significant advance toward the ultimate goal of 

ensuring that future links between Australia and 

Korea are firmly and broadly based, across all 

fields of human activity and endeavour. 
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Australia-France cultural relations 


Text of the minutes of the Franco-Australian Mixed Commission Meeting for Cultural and Scientific 
Co-operation held in Paris, from 1 to 2 October: 


in accordance with Article 12 of the Franco-Australian cultural agreement, the fifth session of the 
Franco-Australian Mixed Commission for Cultural and Scientific Co-operation was held in Paris, on 1 
and 2 October 1986, under the joint chairmanship of Mr Christian Prettre, Deputy Director-General for 
Cultural, Scientific and Technical Relations at the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Mr Max 
Loveday, Head of the Cultural Affairs and Information Branch at the Australian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The meeting reviewed the state of bilateral scientific and cultural co-operation in detail, and 
outlined plans for the coming years, the main points of which are recorded in these minutes. 





| Co-operation in the educational field 


1. Binational school and French schools 


The two parties expressed their satisfaction at 
the way the binational school in Canberra has 
been working. Enrolments have been growing 
steadily since 1983. 

The parties heard with approval a brief report 
on the work of this school and noted that a more 
detailed evaluation would be submitted to the 
meeting to be held in 1988. This evaluation will 
include an assessment of the possibility of extend- 
ing bilingual-binational classes to the 11th and 
12th years. 

The French party called for a shift in the balance 
of the contribution of the two governments to the 
staffing of the binational school in order to 
achieve its goals of bilingualism and bicultur- 
alism. 

On the subject of the schools in Melbourne and 
Sydney, the French party was pleased to note and 
aid given by the governments of Victoria and New 
South Wales towards their running costs. 

Conditional upon the agreement of the local 
authorities, and provided the local community 
expresses the wish, especially in Sydney, the two 
parties agreed to encourage the development of a 
school comparable to the one in Canberra, on a 
private basis. 


2. Language exchanges — activities relating 
to the teaching of language and culture 


The French party informed the Australian party 
of its intention to continue with its efforts to 
promote interest in the French language and 
culture and to stress their modern, contemporary 
character, especially in the sciences and technol- 
ogy. It proposed notably to tie-in its future 
activities with events such as Australia’s bicenten- 
ary celebrations. 
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Training and education exchanges 


Both parties expressed satisfaction at the be- 
nefits to Australian French language teachers of 
the annual refresher courses held in Noumea and 
Montpellier, in close collaboration with the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Federal 
Department of Education and the State Ministries 
of Education. 

The French party expressed its satisfaction at the 
success of the teacher-exchange program which 
has been in operation for several years now in the 
State of Victoria, and it again proposed to extend it 
to other States should the educational authorities 
of both countries so wish. 

In general, it stated its willingness to foster 
language exchanges in all forms (pupil exchanges, 
pen-friend programs in schools, video-penfriend 
programs). 

Both parties expressed their readiness to ex- 
amine the question of exchanges of assistant 
language lecturers and teachers between the two 
countries, by shifting the balance in the number of 
French assistants in Australia, and by relaxing 
rules for the recruitment of Australian assistants in 
France. 


Linguistic co-operation: personnel and 
resources 


The French party drew attention to the exist- 
ence of the program of study bursaries and 
courses for Australian research students and future 
teachers, in the field of applied linguistics notably 
(teaching French as a foreign language, transla- 
tion, interpretation, educational sciences, etc.). 

The Australian party stated its willingness to 
circulate information on vacancies for assistant 
lecturers in Australian universities in order to even 
up the balance of university exchanges. 

Both parties expressed satisfaction at the reorga- 
nisation of the system of linguistic co-operation 
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and the gradual assumption of the cost of linguis- 
tic attaché posts by the local Ministries of Educa- 
tion. The transformation of the system will be 
completed in 1990. 

The French party will endeavour to improve the 
co-ordination of this system and strengthen its 
means of action in the field, with particular 
emphasis on locally-organised courses for 
teachers, and on the provision of information and 
documentation for French-language teachers. 

The French party called for the continuation of 
close consultation between locally-recruited ling- 
uistic attachés and its Embassy's cultural depart- 


ments, particularly as regards local courses for . 


teachers and the staffing of the course in Noumea. 

In general, both parties expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the collaboration between these experts 
and their respective educational authorities. Their 
work is of paramount importance, not only in the 
States where they are appointed, but also in 
running of refresher courses at the Federal level. 


3. University exchanges 


The Australian party confirmed its intention to 
maintain the two bursaries that it makes available 
to the French party under its Australian European 
Awards Program. Owing to the number and 
quality of applicants, the French party expressed 
the hope that this program could be extended to a 
larger number of beneficiaries. 

Conscious of the role that advanced students 
and young researchers from France can play in 
strengthening bilateral artistic, cultural and scien- 
tific co-operation, the French party also suggested 
that greater advantage be taken of the possibilities 
offered by senior assistantships in Australian 
universities. It would, therefore, be particularly 
worthwhile to give wider circulation of informa- 
tion on these posts in both countries. 


It Audiovisual exchanges 


1. Radio 


Both parties expressed satisfaction with recent 
contacts between the Radio France International 
and Radio Australia broadcasting systems. 


2. Television 


Both parties gave encouragement to the de- 
velopment of direct relations between the two 
countries’ television broadcasting systems. They 
hoped in particular that the French and Australian 
broadcasting systems would set up joint- 
production ventures. 
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3. Educational audiovisual media 


Both parties expressed satisfaction at the purch- 
ase of the Entrée Libre audiovisual French- 
language teaching method by the ABC. The 
French party is ready to give assistance in adapt- 
ing this method to the Australian public. The 
forms that this assistance could take (grants, study 
visits or collaboration via the Office for Linguistic 
Action) could be discussed through diplomatic 
channels, depending on requirements as express- 
ed by the Australian party. 


4. Cinema 


Both parties warmly approve the exchanges 
being made possible by festivals held in each of 
the two countries. The French party will continue 
to organize the annual roving ‘New Films’ festival, 
which has been highly successful in Australia. 

Both parties expressed their encouragement for 
the continuation of the exchange program be- 
tween the Australian Film and Television School 
and the Ecole Louis Lumière, which is giving 
complete satisfaction to all concerned. 


5. Journalism 


The French party will continue to accept one 
Australian journalists for its ‘Journalists in Europe’ 
training program. 

The Australian party will continue to provide 
assistance inside Australia to French journalists 
visiting the country, under its program of hospital- 
ity to visiting specialists from the communications 
sector. 


IH Artistic exchanges 


Both parties expressed satisfaction with the 
exchanges that have been taking place between 
the two countries in the plastic and the performing 
arts. 

They agreed to keep each other informed at the 
earliest possible opportunity of any projects that 
may come to their notice. 

Except where special arrangements have been 
made, the two parties agreed to continue their 
artistic exchanges on the existing basis of shared 
expenses, to wit: the country of origin defrays the 
travel and transport expenses for people, equip- 
ment and exhibitions, together with wall-to-wall 
insurance; the host country defrays the costs of 
organisation of events, accommodation and trans- 
port within the country. 
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1. Performing arts 


At the request of the Australian party, Héléne 
Delavault and Charlélie Couture visited Australia 
with great success in February and March 1986, 
as part of the Perth and Adelaide festivals. 

Both parties agreed to encourage visits by 
French artists to Australia, especially on the 
occasion of festivals. 


a) Drama 


è The French party hoped that a small show 
which is planned to go on tour in liaison with 
the Alliance Francaise schools for 1987 would 
be extended to include local theatres. 

@ The French party is prepared to envisage an 
exceptional contribution in the field of drama 
to the Bicentenary year by sending one of its 
prestige theatre companies, possibly the Com- 
édie Francaise. 


b) Music 


è The plans for collaboration in the field of 
contemporary music, which were initially sche- 
duled for 1985, are now expected to material- 
ise in February 1987, around the composer 
Olivier Messiaen. 

The French party would send the conductor 
Marc Soustrot, a soloist (probably the pianist 
Yvonne Loroid, and the Messiaen Quartet (whose 
principal work is Le Quatuor pour la fin des 
temps). 

@ These concerts would not rule out the possibil- 
ity of also giving concerts under the aegis of 
Musica Viva. 

è The French party will contribute to the tour 
being organised by the Ensemble intercon- 
temporain, under Pierre Boulez, as part of the 
Bicentenary celebrations. 


c) Dance 


© At the request of the Perth Festival, the French 
party is trying to arrange for the Jean-Claude 
Gallota Contemporary Dance Company to take 
part in the festival in 1988. This company could 
also perform in the other Australian capitals. 


2. The plastic arts 


The French party noted the successful tour of 
the Art textile, Art souple exhibition to several 
cities in the State of Victoria in June-September 
1985. 

An installation by the Australian artist Ken 
Unsworth was shown at the Paris Biennale in 
1985. 
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Both parties expressed satisfaction at the suc- 
cess of the ‘Treasures of the French Photographic 
Society’ exhibition which was held in Canberra 
and Sydney, and which is now in progress in 
Brisbane and Melbourne until December 1986, 
and probably in Perth until February 1987. 

The French contribution to the 1986 Sydney 
Biennale facilitated the presentation of works by 
Klossowski and Garouste, and installations by 
Lavier and Bazile Bustamente. 

The French party stated its desire to concentrate 
its resources and make an important contribution 
to the events being organised for the Australian 
Bicentenary celebrations, e.g.: 
® a greater contribution to the 1988 Sydney 

Biennale; 

è investigating the possibility of a major exhibi- 
tion on the French cultural heritage to be 
organised at the Queensland Art Gallery on the 
occasion of the Brisbane Expo 88. 

The French party will propose its selection of 
themes through the diplomatic channels, and it 
will pay accommodation expenses in France for 
museum officials travelling to discuss the contents 
of the exhibition. 

The Pompidou Centre has expressed an interest 
in displaying the works of Australian artists in its 
exhibitions. The Visual Arts Board of the Australia 
Council will make the arrangements for these 
contacts. | 
è The French party would be favourably inclined 

to provide technical assistance for the restora- 

tion of the wallpaper at ‘Black Rock House’ in 
the State of Victoria. 


IV The Bicentenary of Australia 


Both parties stressed the important contribution 
made by the French Committee for the Bicenten- 
ary and the fruitful visits to Australia by Messrs. 
Carraud and Serieyx. 

Both parties agreed to keep each other informed 
of all events being planned within this framework. 

The Australian party expressed satisfaction at 
the official announcement of the French participa- 
tion in the Brisbane Universal Exposition, which is 
to be a major event in the Bicentenary year. 

The French party declared its readiness, 
moreover, to take part in a wide range of events 
and activities, including seminars, symposiums, 
congresses, publications, etc. due to take place in 
1988, and it noted with satisfaction plans for 
French participation in other bicentenary events 
being organised by various bodies, including the 
review of oceangoing yachts, the naval review, 
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the Maths Olympiad etc., for which invitations 
have already been sent out. 
Both parties emphasised that plans to establish 


~. the La Perouse Museum are well advanced, and 


that the opening is scheduled for 1988. 


V Other items 
The Pacific Arts Festival 


The Australian party referred to its participation 
in French Polynesia in 1985, and stated that 
preparations are now in progress for the next 
festival, which will take place in Townsville, 
Queensland, in 1988. 


Sport 

The Australian party explained administrative 
changes made since the last meeting, and submit- 
ted for the French party’s information a document 
setting forth the areas in which Australia would be 
interested in further co-operation with the compe- 
tent French authorities. 


Collaboration between museums 


The Australian National Gallery wishes to 
establish links with the Louvre; such links could 
include the sending of an exhibition to Australia 
after 1989. The Australian National Gallery is 
contemplating submitting an official proposal on 
this subject at the appropriate time. 


Books and writing 


Encouraging progress has been made in the last 
two years in promoting the literature of both 
countries. Prospects for future contacts look en- 
couraging. 

The National Library of Australia has 
announced its agreement to the continuation of 
arrangements for the exchange of official publica- 
tions with France, particularly on the subject of 
the Pacific and Australia, 

The National Library of Australia would be 
particularly interested in studying the possibility of 
a project to microfilm French archives. 


VI Scientific and technical co- 
operation 


1. Both parties expressed their satisfaction with 
the development of scientific and technical co- 
operation since the last meeting of the Mixed 
Commission. 

They noted with satisfaction the exchanges of 
top level visits that have taken place since 1984 in 
order to take advantage of and stimulate new 
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co-operation arrangements, on a basis of reciproc- 
ity and industrial development. 

in 1985, the French Minister of Research visited 
Australia, accompanied by a party of industrialists 


‘and researchers. 


In 1986, the Australian Secretary for Science 
visited France. It was confirmed on that occasion 
that France and Australia have complementary 
interests in certain areas of science and tech- 
nology. 

Common programs are in progress in some of 
these fields, notably agronomy, medical research 
and mineral physics. 

The field in which co-operation looks most 
promising in the immediate future is agronomy, 
where regular exchanges take place. In 1986, 
these exchanges represented 50 INRA researcher- 
months in Australia, and 40 Australian researcher- 
months in France. These exchanges concern 
precise topics, and they could be extended to the 
food-processing industry. 

The INRA is concentrating on encouraging 
collaboration in following specific areas: 
® Cell biology (Dr Peacock — CSIRO Division of 

Plant Industry). Two or three INRA researchers 

will spend periods of between three and six 

months in the CSIRO’s laboratories. 

è Wheat improvement with the University of 
Adelaide. An exchange of researchers is 
planned. 

è Glucids and protein technologies. This project 
on industrial uses of wheat should help to 
reinforce existing contacts between INRA and 
the Wheat Research Institute, Sydney. 

è Animal reproduction physiology. This col- 
laboration has been going on for several years 
now. It involves the commitment of consider- 
able experimental facilities by INRA for 1986 
and 1987. It is planned to receive an Australian’ 
researcher in France for a period of six months. 
in medical research, INSERM and the National 

Health Research Council signed an agreement in 

September 1986 which provides for annual ex- 

changes of two post-doctoral researchers in the 

fields of immunology and virology. 

In addition to collaboration already established 
by Professors Corbol and Friedmann with the 
Universities of Melbourne and Sydney, 14 other 
co-operation projects have been identified be- 
tween INSERM units and Australia. These have 
given rise to five publications since 1984. 
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In mineral physics, the Laboratoire Central des 
Ponts et Chaussées (LCPC) and the CSIRO, Divi- 
sion of Mineral Physics, have signed a two-year 
agreement covering 5 themes for co-operation on 
nuclear technology, involving in situ analysis of 
soils, rocks and materials. 

In order to get exchanges underway in 1987, 
the LCPC has recently proposed a change in the 
direction of co-operation in view of the need for 
careful preparation of equipment for the French 
company SODERN. With this in mind, the LCPC 
has put forward three new proposals: 

è to invite an Australian specialist to take part in 
trials of a prototype probe which the LCPC is 
developing with a neutron generator tube; 

è to send an LCPC engineer to Australia for a few 
months to work on the program themes de- 
cided on in February; 

è to invite the Director of the Australian well 
diagraphy program for a short stay in France. 
2. In this context of developing scientific and 

technical relations, both parties confirmed their 
desire for rapid signature of a scientific and 
technical agreement. The views of the two parties 
have drawn considerably closer, on this point, 
and the forthcoming visit to France of Mr Jones, 
the Australian Minister for Science, could provide 
an occasion for the signature of this agreement, 
once both parties have agreed on the final 
wording. 

3. The two parties are thinking of adopting the 
following sectors as initial fields for inclusion in 
the agreement on scientific and technical co- 
operation: 
© research into fields with possible applications 

for industry, e.g. the information sciences and 

technologies, the biotechnologies, and new 
materials; 

@ space research and technology; 

research and technology in the field of energy; 

@ the life sciences, including medicine, biology 
and agronomy; 

© the physical sciences, including oceanography, 
the earth sciences and the atmospheric scien- 
ces (meteorology); 

© research on the environmental sciences; 

® research concerning the Antarctic; 

è the social consequences of science and tech- 
nology. 

The French party suggested that the priority 
fields annexed to the draft agreement could be 
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The Australian Ambassador to France, Mr P.C.J, Curtis. 
(Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


supplemented by a list of practical projects 
between French and Australian institutions (cf. 
Appendix 1). 

4. The French party proposed that, in order to 
achieve optimum balance in their co-operation 
programs, the two parties agree to finance ex- 
changes on a basis of reciprocity. 

It expressed the hope that co-operation would 
be conducted on the following principle: the 
sender country to pay for international travel 
expenses, the host country to pay for accommoda- 
tion and travel inside the country. 

The two parties expressed satisfaction at the 
friendly atmosphere in which the work of the 
Mixed Commission had been conducted. 

They decided that the next meeting of the 
Commission would be held in Canberra, in 1988. 

Done in Paris, on 


For the Government of 
The French Republic 


Christian Prettre 


For the Government of 
Australia 


Max Loveday 


p.p. P.C.J. Curtis 
Ambassador 
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Nuclear disarmament and arms control 


Text of the address to the First Committee of the United Nations General Assembly by Australia’s 
Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, in New York, on 21 October: 


The principles under which we live, the principles of the Charter, are as important today as they were 
when they were written. They mean that we, the United Nations, are determined to try to ensure that 
every person shall be able to enjoy a decent standard of living, live in freedom and, in peace. 


Regrettably the Charter gives inadequate atten- 
tion to the role of disarmament in the fulfilment of 
these principles. But since the Charter was written 
much has been done to fill the gaps that were left. 
The biggest, the most yawning of such gaps, arose 
from the arrival of the nuclear age. 


When the Charter was written the awful arith- 
metic of the atomic bomb was about to be 
revealed. Even had they known this, none of the 
authors of the Charter could have been expected 
then, in 1945, to be able to chart the full measure 
of the nuclear age. So our world community has 
striven to meet this challenge and, in practical 
terms, to supplement the Charter. 


A series of treaties dealing with and regulating 
the nuclear age have been concluded and have 
been, largely, observed. 


One treaty stands out, perhaps among all 
others. 


This is the treaty on the on the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. 


No one should forget that 20 years ago many of 
us reckoned that the possession of nuclear 
weapons might represent a badge of membership 
in a special club -—- those of us who were 
technologically sophisticated enough or, in some 
other way, important enough, to possess such 
weapons. But sense prevailed. We paused and 
examined the proposition that nuclear weapons 
were simply a bigger kind of gun. The conclusion 
that was reached was clear and resounding. 


We rejected that facile proposition and the idea 
that nuclear weapons were nothing more than the 
continuation of some kind of inevitable technolo- 
gical development in armaments. Instead, we 
agreed that the principles by which we had all 
decided to live, in the nuclear age, demanded a 
new piece of legislation. 


That legislation, that piece of international law, 
was provided in the Nuclear Non-proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). 


What is fundamentally asserted in that treaty is 
that nuclear weapons are not the means through 
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which we would maintain the peace, or seek to 
guarantee a decent standard of living and wider 
freedoms. It was agreed in that treaty that no one 
else should acquire those weapons and other 
nuclear explosive devices and that those who had 
acquired them, should get rid of them. — 


The Charter has also been supplemented by the 
decisions made at the historic first session of the 
General Assembly devoted to disarmament. The 
final document, adopted unanimously at that 
session, remains of irreducible importance. 


While what it provides, intrinsically, remains to 
be fulfilled, what is beyond question is the 
fundamental commitment it continues to repre- 
sent. This is that we must continue to live by the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
and that our ability to realise its purposes de- 
mands the relentless pursuit of arms control and 
disarmament. 


Mr Chairman, any analysis of the kind | have 
just presented, an analysis of the conditions under 
which we live and work together in this world 
community, would be incomplete without refer- 
ence to the needs of the developing countries. 
One of the clearest purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations was that the prior period of 
colonialism, and of colonial domination, should 
come to an end. For the most part this has been 
achieved even though there are notable and 
dreadful exceptions such as the situations in South 
Africa and Namibia. 


Australia is determined that such situations be 
removed. 

But it is already true that when the history of the 
period from the end of the second world war to 
the present time has been written, a centrepiece of 
that history will be the, already realised, great 
period of decolonisation and self-determination. 
This has brought into the United Nations over 100 
independent States. | 

The history and culture of those States is diverse 
but most of them have one thing in common — 
the urgent need for economic and social develop- 
ment. That need is clear and stark; and it is 
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connected with the problems of the nuclear age 
and the role which arms production and trade has 
come to play in international relations. 


Let me try to simplify this. One of the great 
needs of the developing countries is energy. 
Energy generated by nuclear means is one poten- 
tial source. But the commitment in the NPT is that 
the availability of nuclear-generated electricity 
should not bring with it the availability of nuclear 
weapons. It is also tragically true that too many 
resources, material and human, which are re- 
quired for development have been diverted to the 
purchase of conventional arms. 


Thus, two great challenges of our age intersect 
— disarmament and development. We must strive 
to alleviate the pressures that armaments put on 
resources needed for development and remove 
situations where in the place of the pursuit of a 
decent standard of living, we see conflict and 
death. 


It is for this reason that Australia wants to see 
the issue of the scandalous and indiscriminate 
level of international arms trade brought squarely 
into our deliberations. It was clear when the 
Charter was written that there were great dispari- 
ties of power, both economic and military. 


The Charter tried to deal with those realities. 
The subsequent experience has been mixed. We 
saw the realities of great power a week ago at 
Reykjavik. 


The two States possessing the greatest extent 
military power sought to negotiate a better man- 
agement of their relations. Some have said that 
they failed: we do not share that view. 


At is only a year and a half ago that the United 
States and the Soviet Union agreed to return to the 
bargaining table to negotiate arms control and 
disarmament agreements in three fields — long- 
range nuclear weapons, intermediate range nuc- 
lear weapons, and the use of outer space. What 
was critical was that they agreed that those three 
areas of immense concern, should be considered 
‘in their inter-relationship’. 

Only ten months after they agreed to conduct 
those inter-related negotiations their two leaders 
met in Geneva and reiterated their commitment; 
and they made additional commitments. 


Those included a commitment to reduce 
strategic nuclear weapons by 50 per cent and at 
Reykjavik they went further. The 50 per cent target 
for initial reductions was reaffirmed, but new 
measures of agreement leading to the ultimate 
elimination of strategic nuclear weapons were 
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explored. Deep reductions in intermediate range 
nuclear forces (INF) were outlined. Progress to- 
wards an end to all nuclear testing was made a 
part of their negotiations; and a further explora- 
tion of what might be required to prevent an arms 
race in outer space was entered into. 


Those two States were not able to agree in full 
then, on the spot, in Reykjavik. While it is clear 
that we all would have preferred that they could 
have reached agreement at Reykjavik it would be 
blindness to fail to recognise progress when it is, 
in fact, staring us in the face. 


What do we truly expect of two great powers 
who, for better or worse, have spent 40 years 
facing each other militarily and have been deeply 
concerned about the management of their own 
relations and about the weapons systems, in the 
framework of which, key aspects of their relations 
have been conducted. Do we seriously expect 
that they could simply wipe the slate clean of their 
past experiences with each other, without any 
apprehension, or pause for reflection. 


To ask them to do this would be to ask them to 
sail on truly unchartered waters or to look into a 
void the end of which could not be seen. This 
would be too much to ask of anyone. But it is not 
too much to ask them to continue, to ask them to 
build on what they have started to chart, and to 
develop and bring to fruition what they have now, 
been able to say to each other — that this world 
would be better off if there were no nuclear 
weapons. 


They committed themselves to the goal of the 
ultimate elimination of nuclear weapons last year. 
This year at Reykjavik they truly started to chart 
the course to that destination. They should be kept 
on that course and given every encouragement 
towards its completion. 


Mr Chairman, | say again, no one should 
minimise the significance of the negotiations at 
Reykjavik. They gave expression, in the realest 
way that has yet been given, to the conviction that 
nuclear weapons should be eliminated. Essential 
though that is, no one should minimise the 
difficulty of the task and the utterly fundamental 
reality that it can only be completed in negotia- 
tions, the result of which is acceptable to both 
sides and able to be stuck to and verified. 


What is required, as the Prime Minister of 
Canada has said so aptly, is ‘an honourable 
compromise’. Any other solution, a solution 
sought through mere declaration, would leave us 
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the most deluded of people. An important ques- 
tion from all of this, from those realities of great 
power, is where does it leave us, we in the United 
Nations. 


My Government's firm conviction is that we are 
intimately involved in what the great military 
powers do or do not do. We will never accept that 
the possession of great military power reduces to 
nought what we in the United Nations stand for. It 
is important to recognise that those who possess 
great military power apparently agree. 


For example, two weeks ago in this General 
Assembly the President of the United States said: 


‘The United States remains committed to the 
United Nations. For over 40 years this organisa- 
tion has provided an international forum for 
harmonising conflicting national interests and 
has made a significant contribution in such 
fields as peacekeeping. My country which has 
always given the United Nations generous 
support will continue to play a leading role in 
efforts to achieve its noble purposes.’ 


In the same forum the Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union said: 


‘No single nuclear power has the right to take 
decisions for all. The Soviet Union foreswears 
such right. The Soviet Union will accept recom- 
mendations formulated under the auspices of 
the United Nations. We agree that those States 
which believe that the question of whether 
mankind will live in a nuclear or non-nuclear 
world must be decided by the entire world 
community not by a small group of nuclear 
powers.” | 


As we proceed through consideration of speci- 
fic disarmament items my delegation will make its 
position clear on them. It is sufficient, at this stage, 
that | make these main points. Because we live in 
a world community and because the solutions to 
the problem posed by armaments are necessarily 
global solutions, disarmament cannot and will not 
make its correct contribution to the maintenance 
of peace unless certain main issues in disarma- 
ment are resolved globally, multilaterally. 


| have in mind issues such as: a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty, the prevention of an arms 
race in outer space, the entry into force of a 
universal convention against chemical weapons, 
and the generation of full support for the three 
nuclear weapons free zones now established. 
Great power solutions are required, but alone they 
are not enough. 
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They must be matched by universal solutions, 
and the search for these solutions is within the 
hands of the United Nations, our hands. 


The United Nations has an established machin- 
ery for global disarmament, for the pursuit of the 
solutions we require. That machinery has, broad- 
ly, the correct components. We have a declara- 
tory body, a deliberative body, and a negotiating 
body. 


| think no one disagrees that while these are the 
required parts none of them have been worked 
adequately since they were established at the First 
Special Session. It is a matter of urgency that we 
consult together, now, to find ways in which this 
machinery can be made to work better. 


In the declaratory body we want to see a real 
effort made to further streamline the work of the 
first committee of the General Assembly. In this 
context we support the proposal that has been 
made by Ambassador Alatas of Indonesia. 


In the wider field we support the effort that has 
been made by the declaration of Cameroon to 
open up consideration of all aspects of the United 
Nations disarmament machinery. 


As Australia is a member of the Conference on 
disarmament in Geneva we can say, with experi- 
ence and clarity, that its agenda needs revision 
and that we will support any proposal which seeks 
to remove from that vital conference dispute 
about procedure and put, in its place, a new 
method of work which will focus on practical 
progress and the production of viable and durable 
arms control and disarmament agreements. 


Mr Chairman, | hope that what I have said has 
been helpful. If it has had any central point it is 
this. We recognise the realities of great power in 
this world. But we do not accept that the 
possession of great power reduces the responsibi- 
lities of those who possess it to fulfil the principles 
and purposes of our Charter. 


We believe that the two most military important 
powers have entered into a new phase of negotia- 
tions, the central point of which is that they have 
expressed their recognition that they must, ulti- 
mately, get rid of their nuclear weapons. But there 
is another vital point. The drive to ensure that 
disarmament plays its correct role in the mainte- 
nance of peace and in the pursuit of our common 
goals, is a shared responsibility. it is a responsibil- 
ity in which all of us have, must and will, play our 
part. 
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IMF-World Bank: annual meeting 1986 


Speech by the Mr Paul Keating, MP, at the IMF World Bank annual meeting, in Washington, on 1 


October: 


| take this opportunity to welcome Poland and Kiribati to membership of the Fund and Bank. 
Notwithstanding criticism of these two institutions from time to time, | notice that membership 
continues to grow. Countries prefer to be inside rather than outside. The Fund and Bank cannot be 
doing too badly after all. | take this opportunity of welcoming Mr Conable as the new President of the 


Bank. 


| also wish to express Australia’s appreciation of 
the work done by Jacques De Larosiere as 
Managing Director of the Fund. He has displayed 
great patience and stamina in dealing with what at 
times seems to me to have been a rather unruly 
bunch of countries. 

He leaves a strong institution behind him and 
he goes with our best wishes for the future. 

| would like to break a little with tradition in this 
plenary statement. Usually we try to cover the 
waterfront with a statement of our position on the 
numerous aspects of the work of the Fund and 
Bank. That seems to me to be something of a 
waste of time. Our views are well known to 
members of the institutions, either from what has 
been said through the year in the two boards, or 
from what has been said in meetings of the interim 
committee or the development committee. 

Today | am going to concentrate on talking 
about the world economic situation, viewed from 
our rather special position in the South Pacific. | 
will, however, make one exception to that. | refer 
to the problems of the Pacific island countries. 

While the Pacific Islands do not face the 
poverty of sub-Saharan Africa, and they do not 
have the debt problems of Latin America, they do 
face very special and very real development 
constraints. 

illiteracy, lack of a resource base and geog- 
raphic isolation all work to compound their 
development problems. 

Kiribati, for example, our newest member, 
consists of 33 coral atolls, with a land area of 800 
square kilometres, spread over 3.6 million square 
kilometres of sea. Such countries present the Bank 
in particular with special problems in terms of 
development assistance. But | hope that the Bank 
will find a way to help such countries even though 
the scale of operations will necessarily be below 
those which the Bank normally undertakes. The 
Pacific is an area of the world which is growing in 
importance in many ways — political, economic 
and strategic. We trust that the World Bank will do 
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its best to promote the welfare of these Pacific 

islands. 

| move now to the main story. As we see it, this 
annual meeting is taking place at a particularly 
important time. To us, the world economy seems 
to be balanced on a knife edge. 

On the one hand we have all those forces at 
work which give us hope for the future: 

@ inflation in industrial countries is running at 
low levels; 

è action is being taken in many countries to 
improve fiscal discipline; 

@ interest rates are lower in nominal terms; 

è there are some signs that exchange rate realign- 
ment may be nearing a more stable and 
sustainable pattern. 

On the other hand, we have opposite forces at 
work which throw doubt on the strength of the 
recovery: 

è some important surplus countries are hesitant 
lest increased economic activity lead to a 
resurgence of inflation; 

è an adequate return to fiscal discipline in the 
United States is not assured; 

è interest rates may be low in nominal terms but 
they are still high in real terms — investment is 
not strong; 

è the exchange rate re-alignment is slow in 
working its way through to the current account 
balances. 

The net result of all this is that, at the moment, 
the world economy is hanging in the balance. It 
has lost its forward momentum. 

There has, in fact, been a slow-down of 
economic activity in the industrial countries: 
@ in 1984, the rate of growth in the industrial 

countries almost reached 5 per cent; 

@ in 1986, this rate seems likely to fall to under 3 
per cent. 

There has been a slow-down in world trade: 
@ in 1984 world trade grew at 814 per cent; 
@ in 1986 it seems more likely to grow at 3⁄2 per | 

cent. 
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There has been no perceptible improvement in 

unemployment in the industrial countries: 

è in 1984, unemployment rates stood at about 8 
per cent 

@ in 1986, the figure is likely to remain at about 8 
per cent. 


Meanwhile balance of payments disequilibrium 

widens: 

è the U.S. current account deficit countries at 
well over $100 billion a year; 

è the current account surplus of Japan and 
Germany, taken together, is running at over 
$100 billion a year. 


We are aware of the kind of reasons why the 
industrial countries (and, | believe, the Fund as an 
institution) take the view that the present situation 
is but a temporary setback pending further adv- 
ance: 

è it was a very bad winter in Europe; 
è there was a run-down by inventories in the 

United States; 

@ the first effects of the fall in oil prices have been 
negative for industrial growth; 

è the upward slope of the exchange rate J-curve 
takes time to materialise. 


But we can be forgiven for being not entirely 
reassured by such rationalisations. 


For countries outside the major industrial group 
(and there are well over one hundred Fund 
members in that category) what happens to 
industrial growth is probably the single most 
important factor determining their ability to pay 
their own way, to avoid adding to debt, and to 
service existing debt. It has been estimated that 
(other things being equal) a rate of growth in the 
industrial countries of at least 3 per cent is needed 
to keep commodity prices stable in real terms. 


The rate of growth of industrial countries is 
below that modest figure at this time. And what is 
more, other things have not remained equal, as 
will be explained later. 


in fact there has been a sharp fall in commodity 
prices in recent years: 
è oil prices have fallen 50 per cent in two years; 
è non-oil prices have also fallen though not so 
sharply, in the last two years; 
è non-oil prices, however, have been declining 
for some time and have fallen more over the 
past ten years than oil prices. 


Associated with that decline in commodity 
prices, there has been a down-turn in the fortunes 
of the developing countries: 

@ there has been a slow-down in the rate of 
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growth of both oil exporters and non-oil expor- 
ters over the past few years; 
@ the current account deficits of these countries 

have widened again: 

@ in 1985 their current account deficit was 
down to around $19 billion; 

è in 1986 this is likely to increase to over $50 
billion. 


it follows from these trends that the debt of the 
developing countries is likely to continue to grow: 
@ in 1985 their debt is estimated to have reached 
over $900 billion; 
è in 1986 it is forecast to grow to over $950 
billion; 
è by 1987 it is likely to exceed $1000 billion. 
It is a sobering thought that, given the slow- 
down in the rate of growth of developing coun- 
tries in 1985 and 1986, and assuming a popula- 
tion growth of about 3 per cent per annum, it is 
quite likely that standards of living area actually 
falling at the present time in many, if not most, 
developing countries. 


At the centre of the decline in the fortunes of the 
non-industrial world has been the commodity 
price fall. This trend continues: 

è non-oil commodity prices are expected to fall 

by 18% per cent in real terms in 1986. 


Given the continued firmness of industrial 
goods prices, there has been a sharp worsening in 
the terms of trade of the non-industrial world. 
Equally, it has meant a sharp improvement in the 
terms of trade of the industrial world. What is 
happening before our very eyes today is a massive 
transfer of income from the developing world to 
the developed world because of changing terms of 
trade. 


The $U.S.50 billion improvement in the current 
account of the industrial countries expected in 
1986 is more than accounted for by the improve- 
ment in their terms of trade. This $U.S.50 billion is 
a large figure by any standards. It is a measure of 
the contribution developing countries are making 
to developed countries largely because of falling 
commodity prices. 


It is in fact almost as large as the expected 
current account deficit of $U.S.58 billion for 
developing countries as a whole in 1986. But the 
story gets worse. 


As | suggested earlier, other things are not 
always equal in this imperfect world of ours. If this 
decline in commodity prices were not due to the 
slow-down in economic activity in industrial 
countries, and if the worsening in the terms of 
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trade of developing countries were due to the 


natural forces of supply and demand, there would | 


be no grounds for complaint. 


However, the slow-down in economic activity 
in the industrial countries is only one factor, 
though a major one, leading to the weakening of 
commodity prices and the worsening of the terms 
of trade of the non-industrial world. The other 
major factor is protection, and this particularly 
applies to agricultural protection. 


Let me put before you a few little items of 
agricultural protection graffiti: 

@ do you know that the EC spent $23 billion in 
agricultural subsidies in 1984? 

è do you know that 70 per cent of EC expenditure 
is incurred in respect of agriculture?. 

è what all primary producers know is that EC 
‘self-sufficiency’ in a number of primary pro- 
ducts, has increased to the point where they 
have become massive stock holders and major 
exporters of subsidized products to the outside 
world, wheat, sugar, dairy products, and beef 
are cases which come readily to mind. 


| mention the EC partly because their case is the 
most glaring —- and partly because | can do so 
without mentioning individual countries; but 
other industrial countries, outside the EC, are 
spending equally vast sums on agricultural sub- 
sidies. The phenomenon, | have to admit, is not 
confined to the industrial world; there are expo- 
nents of agricultural protection in the developing 
world as well. 


We have reached the position where some of 
the major industrial countries are fighting a war of 
subsidies with one another over export markets. 
What should be clear is that, in an economic 
sense, no one gains from these war games in 
agriculture. The less efficient producers have to 
grapple with Budget problems and taxation. 


The more efficient producers have to cope with 
falling prices and losses of markets. The economic 
gain from world production and world trade is the 
less because, frankly speaking, many of us are 
simply in the wrong business. 


What conclusions are to be drawn from all this? 
| believe there are two: 

®@ first, we must ask whether the surplus industrial 
countries are really doing all they can to 
maintain the rate of growth which they can 
afford in terms of sustainable non-inflationary 
expansion. The United States clearly cannot go 
on running a current account deficit of over 
$100 billion a year. The correction of that 
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situation should be at the expense of the surplus 
countries. Germany and Japan, taken together, 
are running a current account surplus of over 
$100 billion a year. The correction of the 
United States current account deficit should not 
be at the expense of increased deficits for the 
non-industrial world. | 
è Secondly, the countries protecting agriculture 
by means of tariffs, non-tariff barriers and 
subsidies, must begin taking action to reduce 
that protection. The case for this is based not 
only on a need to reverse an injustice to the 
developing world. It is also based on the 
argument of self-interest, properly conceived. 
Investment, production, employment and trade 
all stand to benefit from a better and more 
efficient allocation of resources. The trick is 
going to be to persuade all countries, industrial 
and non-industrial alike, to recognise those 
relationships — and where our true interests lie. 


In all this we would be wise to reflect on the 
strong inter-relations in an economic sense be- 
tween the industrial and the developing worlds. 
As developing countries prosper, so does their 
trade with the industrial countries, and vice-versa. 


Already the exports of the industrial countries 
have begun to slow in 1986. Import compression 
in the developing countries has played an impor- 
tant part in this. 


In the five years to 1981 the value of imports of 
developing countries increased by 71% per cent a 
year. In the five years since 1981 the value of 
imports of developing countries has fallen by 214 
per cent a year. 


This import compression in developing coun- 
tries stems primarily from a weakening in their 
terms of trade. It is estimated that exports of 
industrial countries have grown by 2% per cent a 
year less than would have been the case if this 
recent import compression for developing coun- 
tries had not taken place. In 1980, industrial 
country exports to the developing world were 
rising at the rate of 24 per cent a year. The trend 
then changed (co-incident with a decline in 
commodity prices) and by 1985 they were declin- 
ing at the rate of 1% per cent a year, 


The moral is obvious. The industrial countries 
should avoid protectionist policies which force 
import compression on developing countries. 
Prosperity cannot be achieved by some at the 
expense of others. We are all in this together. 
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Parliament 


illegal immigrants 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 October: 


Senator Childs asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
upon notice, on 12 June 1986: 

(1) Would the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs advise the number of persons who 
have been processed under the new policy as 
announced in the statement made by the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs on 17 October 
1985, relating to illegal immigrants in Australia. 

(2) Will the Minister advise the number of 
persons so processed, on a State by State basis — 

(a) who have been permitted to leave Australia 
voluntarily; 

(b) who have been deported; 

(c) the number of persons in either (a) or (b) 
who were in a de-facto relationship with 
either an Australian permanent resident or 
Australian citizen; 

(d) the number of persons in either (a) or (b) 
who were married to an Australian resident 
or Australian citizen; 

(e) the number of children of either married or 
de-facto relationships affected by either 
voluntary departure or deportation; and 

(f) the number of persons processed under this 
new policy in either de-facto or married 
relationships who have been permitted to 
stay in Australia. 

Senator Grimes — The Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) Statistics are not kept on the total number of 
illegal immigrants (i.e. prohibited non-citizens 
under the Migration Act) who have been or are 
being processed under the policy on illegal 
immigrants which | tabled in the Parliament on 17 
October 1985. Nor are statistics kept on those 
who have made applications for and been granted 
temporary entry permits and-or permanent resi- 
dence. 

Between 1 October 1985 and 31 July 1986: 
è 1709 illegal immigrants were recorded as 

leaving Australia of their own volition, without 
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the necessity to supervise their departure or 

consider their possible deportation; 

è 2016 illegal immigrants were located through 
the field enforcement activities of my Depart- 
ment and their circumstances have been or will 
be considered under the policy on illegal 
immigrants. 

(2) Because my Department does not maintain 
statistics on the total number of illegal immigrants 
who have been or are at one stage or another of 
‘processing’ under the applicable policy, it is not 
feasible to provide the statistics requested. 

However, as a result of the honourable sena- 
tor’s question, my Department conducted a file 
survey of all deportation and permanent resident 
decisions made in respect of illegal immigrants 
during May and June 1986. The survey identified 
all children born of the relationship between the 
illegal immigrant and Australian citizen or resi- 
dent, where those children were born in Australia. 
Detailed information about illegal immigrants 
departing voluntarily is not available because the 
majority of these cases are not subject to a formal 
decision and files are not maintained. 

Results of the survey are: 
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Illegal immigrants granted permanent residence status May and June 1986 





State of residence 











NSW Vic. Olid WA SA Total .- 
A) Claimed relationship with Australian citizen-resident 
Spouse of citizen 0... ee ees 6 1 4 12 2 2 
Spouse of resident L.ga 2 2 
De-facto spouse of citizen... 0.0 ee. 1 1 3 
Sub-total. 0000... ELEA TEE 7 1 5 14 7 34 


B) No claimed relationship with Australian citizen-resident 








Total decisions... 00000000000 ccc ccc cece ce eee 7 1 6 14 7 35 
C) Children of Australian citizen-resident (i.e. A above) 

Austratian-born in Australia ..................... 1 2 ; 

Australian-born overseas ...................--.. 2 2 
Total children... L 3 2 5 
* 1 case 


Illegal immigrants ordered deported May and June 1986 





State of residence 





NSW Vic Qld WA SA Tas. NT ACT Total 





A) Claimed relationship with Australian citizen-resident 














Fiancé of citizen .. 000.000.0000... 1 3 4 

Fiancé of resident ....00000000.... 1 1 

Spouse of citizen... 0.00. naaa 1 1 5 
De-facto spouse of citizen ......... 3 2 1 8 
De-facto spouse of resident... 00... 1 1 1 3 
SUDOIAN, 91.3424. 054 on hoe Reet 4 5 4 ri 1 21 

B) No claimed relationship with 

Australian citizen-resident......... 29-26 23 17 5 2 3 5 110 

Total decisions ....0.....0........ 33 31 27 24 5 3 3 5 131 

C) Children of Australian citizen-resident (i.e. A above) ae 
Australian-born in Australia... 0... 2 2. ee 
Total children 2.000000 00000000... 2 2 
heel ree il ocelot aa N, 

* 1 case 


NOTE: In addition to visitors who remained in Australia beyond the period authorized, these figures include persons 
who gained entry to Australia by deception or who had serious criminal convictions in Australia or overseas. 
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Trade: Japanese investment in 
Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 October: 


Senator Maguire — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Has the Minister seen reports of a speech 
made by Mr Graham Spurling, Managing Director 
of Mitsubishi Motors Australia Limited, to a recent 
forum on university and business co-operation 
about the importance of attracting Japanese in- 
vestment to Australia? If so, does the Minister 
agree with Mr Spurling that it is Japanese invest- 
ment in particular which holds significant export 
advantages for Australia, presumably through a 
reduction in Japan’s huge $U.S.70 billion current 
account surplus? 


Senator Button — Yes, | have seen the media 
reports relating to Mr Spurling’s remarks on 
Japanese investment and | endorse the thrust of 
what he said. In fact, the Government is actively 
in pursuit of investment from Japan. There is to be 
an investment mission next month to Japan in 
which | will take part. The purpose of that mission 
is to attract Japanese investment in export- 
oriented operations in Australia or to develop 
links between Australia and Japanese companies 
that can bring spin-offs for Australian companies 
through technology or access to world markets. 
The recent sharp fall in Australia’s terms of trade 
has put more urgency into our need to develop 
closer links with Japan and export strengths in our 
own manufacturing and services sector. 


Firstly, the Japanese links could provide new 
opportunities to mesh Australian manufacturing 
into wider international markets. Secondly, the 
devaluation of the Australian dollar against the 
yen by more than 50 per cent in the last 18 
months has provided a substantial boost to the 
competitiveness of Australian manufacturing in- 
dustry. Thirdly, Australia in recent years has 
achieved an impressive record of wage modera- 
tion and has greatly improved the industrial 
relations climate. Combined with the depreciation 
and enhanced taxation and investment incentives, 
this record makes Australia a much more attrac- 
tive prospect for world class manufacturing opera- 
tions. 


In the latter part of Senator Maguire’s question 
he asked me about Japanese interest in investment 
overseas. A study has been done for the Japanese 
Government — the so-called Mackawa report — 
which encourages Japanese investment overseas 
in view of the very strong situation of the yen and 
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the Japanese economy generally. In that sense it is 
an opportune time for the Government to take an 
initiative in respect of joint ventures with Japanese 
companies, 

The mission to which | referred will comprise 
members and associates in seven key sectors, 
predominantly from the private sector. Those 
sectors are automotive components; processed 
food; telecommunications; computer software; 
processed minerals; biotechnology; and wool 
processing and wool textiles. | might say that the 
Government, in establishing this mission, which 
arose from discussions between Prime Minister 
Nakasone and Prime Minister Hawke, is not 
seeking instant successes. It is just another step in 
the process of upgrading the international links of 
Australian industry in a medium to long-term 
strategy. It is a mission aimed at attracting 
worthwhile investment in Australian enterprises to 
enhance their competitiveness and export poten- 
tial. | add that it is the intention of the Japanese 
Government to have a return investment mission 
to Australia, | think in February 1987. 


Indonesia: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 October: 


Senator McIntosh — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Is the Government aware of the executions 
in Jakarta in late September of at least three 
prisoners who had been in prison for about 18 
years? Is the Government further aware of reports 
that another seven prisoners are listed for immedi- 
ate execution? Given that the Australian Govern- 
ment expressed its concern at the execution of 
four Indonesians in similar circumstances in May 
1985, will the Australian Government call on the 
indonesian Government to reconsider plans to 
execute those awaiting this final sentence? 

Senator Walsh — | have a note on this subject 
which states that the Government understands 
that several former members of the Indonesian 
Communist Party have recently been or are about 
to be executed. The Government deeply regrets 
any executions that have taken place, especially 
in view of the fact that those concerned would 
already have served long periods of detention; | 
think 18 years was the period Senator McIntosh 
mentioned, The Ambassador in Jakarta has been 
instructed to express the Government's concern to 
the Indonesian Government. The Australian Gov- 
ernment made its views on such executions 
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known to the Indonesian Government at a high 
level when several similar executions took place 
last year, and our embassy in Jakarta recently 
reiterated those views. 

| understand further that Mamum Kusmayadi 
was executed in Indonesia on 12 September. He 
was a member of the extremist Islamic group, 
Jemaah Imran, which is banned in Indonesia. He 
had been convicted of involvement in a raid on a 
police station in the city of Bandung in 1981 in 
which three policemen were killed. It appears that 
his execution occurred after every avenue of 
appeal had been exhausted. The Government 
regrets that the execution was carried out; its 
opposition to capital punishment is well known. 
The Government urges that compassion prevail in 
the cases of any prisoners who may be awaiting 
execution. 


Afghanistan: Soviet occupation 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 October: 


Mr Peacock — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. | join with the Leader 
of the Opposition in endorsing his hopes for the 
meeting between President Reagan and Mr Gor- 
bachev. The Minister referred in his lengthy 
answer to his meeting with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze on 25 September, Bearing in mind 
that he said that at his previous meetings with 
Soviet officials he has never had time to raise the 
issue of Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, did he 
raise it on this occasion? 

Mr Hayden — If | have said in the past that | 
have not had time to raise Afghanistan with Soviet 
officials, | was wrong. | was caught off step one 
day, | must confess. | did publicly raise Afghanis- 
tan with Mr Gromyko at a luncheon when | 
outlined in my formal responses our opposition to 
soviet occupation of Afghanistan. The question is 
whether | raised Afghanistan on this occasion. | 
mentioned in passing our concern about Afgha- 
nistan, Vietnam and a whole range of matters, but 
| focused on the main matters in a meeting which 
went nearly 30 minutes over time. We had one 
hour set aside for the meeting and the fact that we 
had so much extra time is an indication of the 
importance with which the dialogue was regarded 
by both sides. | had to concentrate my attention 
on a selection of matters, mainly arms control and 
disarmament; regional matters, following Vladi- 
vostok. The speech of Soviet Secretary-General 
Gorbachev at Vladivostok was a speech which, 
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when one takes the polemics away to one side 
and looks at the content, is a most significant and 
important speech and offers many positive prop- 
osals which could be followed up, especially 
within the regional context; in particular to focus 
on our immediate region, the South Pacific and so 
on. Those things were attended to in greater 
detail. The Sino-Soviet dispute, Afghanistan, Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam were mentioned, although | 
must confess only quickly, in passing, because it 
was more essential to focus on the big issues of the 
moment. 


South Pacific: alleged Communist 
dictatorships in South Sea island 
States 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 October: 


Mr Scott — Has the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
noted the claim by Mr R. Murdoch, to the effect 
that in the South Pacific ‘there is a rash of new 
island republics and several are being run by 
self-confessed communist dictatorships who are 
out to make trouble?’ Will he advise the House 
how serious is this claim and how many worries it 
creates for Australia? 

Mr Hayden — | find no factual evidence to 
justify the claim at all. As Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and as such in contact not only with my 
own Department but with other equivalent foreign 
affairs departments, and drawing on a wide range 
of intelligence information that is available to us, 
as well as from my own personal contacts in the 
South Pacific — quite extensive, particularly in 
recent times — | can say that there is absolutely no 
evidence of any self-confessed communist dicta- 
torship in any of the South Sea island States. 


U.S.-USSR relations: Reagan- 
Gorbachev Reykjavik summit 
meeting 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 October: 


Mr Cross — Does the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs rate as high the prospects for a successful 
outcome to preliminary talks at Reykjavik be- 
tween President Reagan and Secretary-General 
Gorbachev? Is he confident that this process will 
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lead to a full summit between leaders of East and 
West? 


Mr Hayden — | sincerely trust that the pros- 
pects are very good for development which will 
lead to a full summit between East and West and, 
accordingly, | trust that the high hopes | have for 
the outcome of the meeting at Reykjavik will be 
justified. The meeting will take place on 11 and 
12 October. As the Prime Minister has said, the 
Reykjavik meeting will provide an historic oppor- 
tunity for the leaders to restore stability and to give 
clear directions towards progress on arms control. 


While at the United Nations in New York | had 
the opportunity of discussing the prospects of a 
summit meeting between the President of the 
United States of America and the Secretary- 
General of the Soviet Union with both President 
Reagan and Secretary of State Shultz on 21 
September, then on 25 September with Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze of the Soviet Union. The 
thing which struck me was the dramatically 
changed mood in respect of both sides. It was 
positive and hopeful, but of course was con- 
ditioned by a recognition of the enormous com- 
plexity and difficulty of the challenge ahead. 


The asymmetrical deployment of nuclear 
weapons between the two countries will be the 
most notable difficulty with which they will have 
to contend as, one hopes, they move towards 
some sort of system of arms control. The Soviet 
Union has an overwhelming deployment of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ICBM), which of 
course creates great distress to the United States 
because these ICBMs have enormously improved 
accuracy and explosive fire power. Accordingly, 
in the view of the United States they are a threat to 
its silo based, land based missiles. On the other 
hand, the United States has an extensive and 
effective deployment of submarine launched bal- 
listic missiles which are part of its nuclear 
deterrents and these are seen by the Soviet Union 
as a threat. 


The matter of compiling a symmetrical balance 
between these sorts of things in order to arrive at a 
mutually acceptable arrangement for arms control 
represents one of the great challenges. Similarly, 
the intermediate nuclear force deployment in 
Europe, where | think there may be some prospect 
of a substantial basis for negotiation, nonetheless 
represents a critical challenge. The deployment of 
these weapons in Asia greatly concerns Japan — 
that is understandable. More than that, the 
weapons are mobile or can be made mobile and 
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can be targetted on Europe, so they represent a 
destabilising or unbalancing factor in any negotia- 
tions. 


The important fact is that both sides have 
recognised the need for reservations, restraints 
and certain conditionality so that these talks can 
start. My impression is clearly one of a positive 
commitment from both East and West to try to sort 
out a worthwhile result, so the Reykjavik meeting 
is extremely important. | should mention that the 
Prime Minister has written to both President 
Reagan and Secretary-General Gorbachev outlin- 
ing a number of proposals which he believes — | 
thoroughly endorse that belief — are essential in 
the process of negotiations either at Reykjavik or 
subsequently. The Government also hopes for 
progress on other items of the agenda, such as 
human rights, East-West bilateral relations and the 
resolution of regional conflicts in places such as 
Cambodia and Afghanistan. 


| mention two things in relation to those 
matters. On 21 September Australia was invited 
for the first time to participate in a debriefing 
meeting conducted by President Reagan, in which 
Secretary of State Shultz participated. This was a 
debriefing for North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO) countries and Japan. | say for the first time 
because Australia had never been invited to these 
sorts of debriefings in the past. The meeting 
related to progress on talks between President 
Reagan and Mr Shevardnadze up to that point. 
This was an extremely important meeting and it is 
a clear indication of the importance and respect 
accorded to Australia and its role in this area by 
the United States that we were invited to such a 
debriefing for the first time. Similarly, the exten- 
sive consultations we engaged in with Mr She- 
vardnadze is further evidence that both superpow- 
ers extend that respect and regard to us and want 
to involve us in the process of developments 


arising from summitry. 


The final matter is that on 15 October Mr 
Kenneth Adelman, the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
will come to this country hot on the heels of the 
conclusion of the Reykjavik pre-summit discus- 
sions. His purpose will be to debrief the Govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister, the Minister for De- 
fence and | will be participating in that debriefing. 
That is pretty clear evidence that the role Australia 
has properly sought to carve for itself in having a 
right to participate in arms control and disarma- 
ment matters is recognised, respected and encour- 
aged by the superpowers. 
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Trade: GATT ministerial meeting at 
Punta del Este 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, on 10 October: 


Three weeks ago at Punta del Este, Uruguay, | 
participated in a GATT ministerial meeting where 
agreement was reached to launch a new compre- 
hensive round of multilateral trade negotiations 
(MTN). The launching of the ‘Uruguay Round’ as 
it will be known, is a major victory for those of us 
seeking to reinforce a more liberal, fair and open 
multilateral trading system. We achieved what 
many thought was impossible — an international 
commitment to resist protectionism, to strengthen 
and improve existing trading rules, and to expand 
the multilateral trading rules to cover major areas 
currently not subject to GATT disciplines. | 
interpolate for a moment to quote from a letter | 
received today from Clayton Yeutter, the United 
States of America trade representative in which, 
among other things, he stated: 


We achieved what many thought was impossi- 
ble ~~ an international commitment to resist 
protectionism, strengthen existing rules, and ex- 
pand the GATT to cover major areas not currently 
under effective multilateral disciplines. Punta del 
Este was truly a victory for the principles of free 
and fair trade. 


There were two main achievements in this 
regard. First, we started the process of establishing 
international rules for the so-called ‘new areas’ — 
principally trade in services. Secondly, we pro- 
vided a basis to bring effectively into the GATT 
framework for the first time the long-standing 
issue of equitable treatment for agricultural trade. 
A measure of this second achievement is that 
since the inception of the GATT in 1948 there 
have been no less than nine failed attempts to 
bring agriculture under effective GATT disci- 
plines. There were the seven post-war MTN 
rounds, the 1954-55 review session at which the 
United States achieved a further erosion of agri- 
cultural trade rules by obtaining a waiver from the 
existing permissive rules and then there was the 
disastrous 1982 GATT ministerial meeting. 


In my statement on trade policy in this chamber 
on 20 February this year, | stressed the important 
opportunity provided by a new round of MTN to 
focus attention on the current bias in the rules 
against agricultural trade. The new round also 
provides Australia with an opportunity to create 
conditions for improved export performance in 
the fastest growing areas of world trade — 
manufactures and services. The creation of such 
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conditions is concomitant with the Government's 
industry and trade policy objectives — as is the 
need to reduce the structural distortions plaguing 
commodity markets. 

| am pleased to report that we came away from 
the Punta del Este ministerial meeting having 
achieved all of the objectives we identified for a 
satisfactory launching of negotiations. Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations will soon get under way on the 
full range of international trade problems con- 
fronting us. Certainly the decision to launch a new 
trade round taken at Punta del Este will not solve 
all our problems. The agricultural subsidies war 
continues. Enormous stocks of agricultural com- 
modities continue to overhang the world market. 
Protectionist pressures are still evident throughout 
the world, and the situation could deteriorate 
further before improving. The importance of 
achieving the commencement of the ‘Uruguay 
Round’ of MTN in its unmistakeable signal of a 
change in direction. Peace talks have finally 
begun and the problems have been acknow- 
ledged. To this extent we can look to the future 
with a measure of confidence rather than despair. 

But let there be no doubt about it — the 
negotiations will be tough. Changing a trading 
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environment nurtured by 40 years of distortion in 
the rules represents a formidable challenge. Yet 
we are optimistic that these negotiations will 
produce multilateral agreement on new rules and 
disciplines that will open significant new opportu- 
nities for Australian exporters and strengthen the 
global trading system. We seek a substantial move 
towards trading based on comparative advantage; 
an environment where Australian exporters can 
compete on fair terms. The meeting in Uruguay 
followed seven months of preparatory discussions 
in Geneva. Australia’s strategy throughout that 
preparatory process was to co-operate fully with 
other like-minded countries to ensure that our 
views were heard and our aspirations taken into 
account. Particularly, we were determined that 
any new round should seriously tackle the grow- 
ing crisis surrounding agricultural trade issues. 

Agriculture still accounts for nearly 40 per cent 
of Australia’s export revenue. Yet poor returns are 
threatening the well-being of our agricultural 
sector and our farmers in particular. One major 
factor stands out above all others as the principal 
cause of declining agricultural commodity prices. 
It is the protection and production subsidies of 
Europe and the United States which have encour- 
aged more production and investment than has 
been warranted — production creating surpluses 
which have then been placed on world markets 
with the aid of export subsidies. Depressed prices 
for fair traders, such as Australia, have been the 
most discernible result. Similar policies have 
denied us legitimate access to other affluent 
markets such as Japan. 

The critical need for Australia to address the 
problem is well documented. But there is an equal 
urgency for the European Community and the 
United States. Neither they, nor indeed the world, 
can afford to sustain the costs of the rapidly 
escalating subsidy warfare. The budget cost of all 
subsidies provided by the EC, Japan and the U.S. 
to their farmers is phenomenal — and estimated 
$U.S.76 billion from their combined coffers in 
1986, following on $U.S.60 billion last year. The 
U.S. accounts for $U.S.35 billion of that, Japan 
$U.S.18 billion and the EC $U.S.23 billion. But it 
does not end there. If consumer transfers are 
added, the total cost of subsidies for the three 
majors approaches $U.S.180 billion. Add taxation 
and the contributions of individual member states 
and U.S. individual State governments, and the 
total climbs towards a staggering $U.S.200 bil- 
lion. It is the impact of these sums that is forcing a 
growing international appreciation of the need to 
tackle the problems facing agriculture. Yet still, 
before Punta del Este, smaller trading nations 
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acting alone were unable to bring these issues into 
a focus sharp enough to attract the attention of the 
major trading economies. 


in the lead up to the ministerial talks some of 
these smaller nations such as Australia, Uruguay, 
Argentina and Thailand worked long and hard, 
and indeed, effectively, to bring these issues to the 
negotiating table. Our shared desire to build a 
‘third force’ on agricultural trade issues motivated 
our initiative for an agricultural fair traders min- 
isterial meeting at Cairns in August. In no small 
measure the success achieved on the negotiating 
mandate for agriculture at Punta del Este can be 
attributed to the solidarity and vitality of the 
Cairns Group of fair trading nations. For the first 
time, smaller agricultural exporters as a group 
became an effective voice in the negotiations. For 
the first time, the focus was too sharp to ignore. 


The unity and resolve of the group surprised 
many. The pivotal role it played in the week-long 
process of intensive bargaining and negotiation 
surprised even more. Our rapid establishment as a 
third agricultural force allowed us to retain the 
initiative in the crucial eleventh hour delibera- 
tions with the major economies. As a result we 
achieved a negotiating mandate, a mandate 
which for the first time embraces all subsidies — 
direct and indirect, including export subsidies. It 
has shifted the focus towards the root causes of the 
current agricultural crisis and the need to reduce 


- and eliminate these negative distorting influences. 


That mandate has been clearly recognised by the 
major protagonists in the current subsidy war. 


The EC’s Commissioner de Clercq told the final 
plenary at Punta del Este that, while the EC’s 
fundamental common policies and mechanisms 
were not up for negotiation, ‘agriculture will be 
fairly and squarely addressed in the Uruguay 
round — in our own interest as well as in that of 
other contracting parties’. United States Trade 
Representative Clayton Yeutter, while conceding 
that it would be several years before the GATT 
negotiations themselves bore fruit, said that ‘in the 
interim, the United States will continue to pursue 
policies that enhance free and fair trade, including 
the aggressive enforcement of United States laws 
that address the problem of unfair trading prac- 
tices by our trading partners’. So the signs are all 
good, but we too will be expected to demonstrate 
our commitment to the negotiating process. 


The reforms and benefits being sought in the 
negotiating round, if achieved, will not be cost- 
less. All participants will be required to accept 
some discipline in return for benefits received. 
The Cairns Group has agreed to continue meeting 
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A Vietnamese woman has become the first Asian-Australian to win an Anzac of the Year award for outstanding 
service to fellow Australians and the community. The awards honour people who demonstrate the courage and 
endurance associated with the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps (ANZAC). Mrs Nguyen Bich Cam was one 
of the first Vietnamese refugees to enter Australia in 1975. Fluent in English, she has devoted her time ever since to 
assisting the settlement in Australia of her countrymen. She is a mother of four, a full-time migrant-English teacher, 
president of the Australian-Vietnamese Women’s Welfare Association and editor of Australia’s only bilingual 
Vietnamese-English magazine. She has seen the Vietnamese community grow to 29 000 in her new hometown of 
Melbourne, Australia’s second largest city. Australia has settled more than 80 000 Vietnamese refuge 25 — the highest 
per capita intake in the world. Pictured is Mrs Cam with her award. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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regularly in Geneva in the course of the negotiat- 
ing process and also at ministerial level as 
circumstances require. In so doing, it is demon- 
strating its Commitment to ensuring that the 
momentum and spirit of Punta del Este is sus- 
tained. The ability to harness the strength of the 
combined forces of the smaller agricultural ex- 
porting nations has been clearly established. We 
must continue to not only maintain, but also build 
on that newfound strength. Australia will continue 
to chair the Cairns Group and my Department will 
provide the necessary secretariat to facilitate 
continued co-operation and liaison both within its 
membership and in its dealings with the major 
trading economies. 

The Uruguay declaration introduces some hope 
where before was only despair. There is now a 
commitment to negotiate on a broad range of old 
and new trade policy issues and the chance to 
redress past inequalities and create an environ- 
ment for more dynamic world trade growth in the 
future. It is a commendable commitment. of 
political will. That commitment will have to be 
sustained and reinforced over the next four years. 
For the negotiations to be successful, there will 
need to be a determined commitment to seek 
domestic policy adjustments and reforms. The 
recognition that radical changes have to be faced 
is an enormous step. It establishes an environment 
where national policy makers will look at their 
policy prescriptions in a new light. 

In agriculture, this will also enable us to 
approach the shorter-term surplus problems with 
more assurance and sense. The Australian Gov- 
ernment will be actively pursuing all avenues to 
redress current trading problems in the months 
ahead. Naturally, there was a reluctance to adopt 
such a broad mandate. Some developing coun- 
tries in our own region had misgivings about a 
negotiation that would inevitably touch into the 
area of domestic policy formulation. These con- 
cerns have been covered by reference to the 
special position of developing countries. Certain- 
ly, we would not expect negotiated outcomes to 
apply with the same intensity to the modest 
support programs in these countries as would be 
expected from all industrialised countries and the 
more affluent newly industrialised countries. 


Services 


The launching of negotiations on services is 
another important achievement of the Punta del 
Este meeting, and again an historic precedent was 
set. For the first time we have an international 
consensus to consider the liberalisation of markets 
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for service industries and to examine the scope for 
legally binding rules governing such trade. The 
services sector is a particularly important sector of 
the Australian economy. Services now account for 
75 per cent of Australian employment and about 
65 per cent of gross domestic product. Although 
Australia has not to date performed well in 
international trade in services, the sector is well 
placed to take advantage of Australia’s improved 
competitive circumstances. Changes instituted by 
this Government in the area of financial services, 
and the vitality this has injected into that sector, 
signal the confidence with which we can 
approach these negotiations. Although that repre- 
sents only a first step, our potential to develop into 
a significant trading force in the sector is beyond 
doubt. Certainly our ability to compete in a more 
open, non-discriminatory international services 
trade sector will be one of the major challenges 
faced by Australia in the coming years — a 
challenge we cannot afford to ignore. It offers 
more potential to accelerate growth for Australia’s 
export receipts than any other industry sector. 


Market access 


The ministerial declaration calls for negotia- 
tions to expand market access by reducing both 
tariff and non-tariff barriers to trade, and to 
liberalise trade in tropical products and national 
resource-based products. Australia is prepared to 
participate fully in these negotiations. They offer a 
valuable opportunity to reinforce the Govern- 
ment’s domestic policies aimed at improving the 
international competitiveness of Australian indus- 
try and the gradual development of an outward 
orientated industrial structure. Other key features 
for Australia of the Uruguay round agenda include 
undertakings to improve existing GATT articles 
and codes, particularly the subsidies code, negoti- 
ate a comprehensive safeguards agreement on 
emergency protection arrangements, improve the 
rules and procedures of the dispute settlement 
process and look at other ways of improving the 
GATT institutional framework. This is a broad 
reaching and complex agenda. 


Time frame 


Ministers established a trade negotiations com- 
mittee to oversee the negotiations in the round. 
Between now and the end of the year the TNC will 
complete an organisational structure for negotia- 
tions and appoint those who will chair the various 
negotiating groups. We anticipate that substantive 
negotiations will be well under way by early next 
year with a four-year target date for completion. 
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However, in some areas of the negotiations, 
particularly agriculture, the urgency of the prob- 
lems are such that we will be seeking concrete 
results from the negotiations as soon as possible. 
The United States has been advocating a special 
fast track for agriculture. Australia, and the Cairns 
group, fully supports this objective. In that light, 
the Cairns group will be pressing for completion 
of the negotiations on agriculture within two 
years. The negotiations will vary in length and 
tempo according to subject. The ministerial dec- 
laration notes that agreements reached at an early 
stage may be implemented on a provisional or 
definitive basis prior to the formal conclusion of 
the negotiations. Australia, in concert with the 
Cairns group, regional partners and other like- 
minded countries, will be pressing for the earliest 
possible negotiated settlements. Even in that case, 
however, it is likely that implementation of these 
settlements would take place over several years. 

The real success of Punta del Este is that a new 
round of trade negotiations has been launched 
encompassing critically important areas of trade 
for Australia in a much more comprehensive 
manner than has been the case in the past. It is, 
therefore, central to Australia’s current economic 
circumstances. It offers the prospect within the 
foreseeable future of a new world trading order 
that would allow Australia to realise its competi- 
tive advantage in agriculture, and would give a 
major stimulus to employment, investment, and 
general economic growth. In short, the Uruguay 
round of GATT negotiations holds the prospect of 
a higher standard of living for all Australians. Our 
task in Geneva is to turn that promise into a 
reality. We have a long way to go, but we are well 
positioned for what lies ahead. While there will 
continue to be frustrations, disappointments and 
reverses, there is now some room for optimism 
that world trade can be placed on a more 
equitable basis for smaller trading countries like 
Australia. | table the full text of the ministerial 
declaration. 


Defence: 1986-1987 Budget 


Statement by the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, MP, to Parliament, on 14 October: 


Mr Beazley — The defence policy of this 
Government is to pursue a disciplined rela- 
tionship between strategy and force structure 
within the constraints of what is financially 
feasible in a period of economic stringency. 
Within this framework virtually every aspect of the 
defence of this country is being analysed and 
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modernised to meet Australia’s real defence needs 
in the 1980s. The annual statement of the Defence 
Minister necessarily focuses on outlays. It is more 
appropriate to argue elsewhere aspects of broad 
strategy. Nevertheless, because we have closely 
linked the three essential elements of defence 
policy, it is necessary briefly to state strategy and 
what has been achieved in matching it to budget- 
ary possibilities. 

It is sometimes argued that what is needed is a 
statement of the desirable in the structure of the 
Australian Defence Force (ADF) and damn the 
dollar. This makes great copy but disastrous 
policy. Such an unstructured approach left us with 
armed forces undercapitalised when this Govern- 
ment took office — an undercapitalisation which 
was in no small measure due to an inability to take 
decisions to cut unnecessary capabilities and to 
reduce inefficiency elsewhere in the program. 
This left us with some serious gaps in our force 
structure, as amply described by Paul Dibb. 

Our strategy is for defence self-reliance. It is 
self-reliance against a background that recognises 
that we have regional responsibilities that must be 
addressed after we have assigned first priority to 
our own needs. It is self-reliance also within the 
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framework of a wider alliance with the United 
States. Our alliance and agreements with the 
United States, in particular, but also with New 
Zealand and other South Pacific and South East 
Asian States, impacts on strategy, force structure 
and Budget outlays largely in positive ways. We 
receive at reasonable cost essential capabilities in 
the intelligence, scientific and equipment areas 
which reduce the number of expensive tasks we 
would otherwise have to perform. 

The relationships also help to create a strategic 
environment which is relatively benign. Unlike 
many countries, we can say with confidence that 
it would take years for a potential enemy to 
develop the military capability to mount an attack 
on us of sufficient magnitude to destroy our 
society. We also realise, however — this is an 
important point — that capabilities for lower level 
threats both to our national interests and those of 
our friends and neighbours do exist within the 
region. In this case the emergence of such threats 
is a product not of capability but of politics. A 
political situation can change rapidly and this 
Government accepts that there is a requirement 
for it to be able to counter such challenges should 
they emerge. Of course, the warning time of such 
challenges can be short. 

it is a pity that the disciplined approach of this 
Government has been the object of Opposition 
sniping based on a combination of deliberate 
misunderstanding of key elements of Government 
strategy including warning time doctrine and the 
intellectual sloppiness that the Opposition itself 
abandoned in government in the 1970s. These 
ill-informed and unco-ordinated criticisms have 
been accompanied by an absolute determination 
that no more will be spent on Defence than we are 
spending. As the Leader of the National Party of 
Australia (Mr Sinclair) said only last month: ‘We 
have got to reduce taxes and frankly I think that 
has a higher priority for me as far as the Budget is 
concerned before you decide what you are going 
to spend on defence’. Therefore, in the unlikely 
event of a resumption of office by the Opposition, 
we can expect the gaps in Defence which we are 
closing to be replaced by other areas of de- 
ficiency. 

This Government is tackling all of the problems 
that the Opposition generated or ignored. Our 
equipment is being updated, our command 
arrangements streamlined and strengthened and 
our factories rationalised. Most importantly, we 
have addressed key aspects of the conditions of 
service of service personnel. We have done so on 
the basis that, while all in the community must 
share some of the burdens imposed by our 
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economic circumstances, unusual burdens should 
not be borne by the forces. Like all Australians, 
they are entitled to an independent review of their 
conditions and they have that now under our 
independent tribunal. The Services are entitled to 
decent housing. They will get that, after years of 
Opposition meandering, through our increased 
financial commitment of some $66 million in this 
Budget, as the start of a major program, and 
through an independent statutory authority. The 
problems of service personnel are complex, as 
Sue Hamilton established in her report. Monies 
are being made available in this Budget to 
implement her suggestions for improving the 
conditions of service spouses and families. 

Project management and the defence factories 
are being reformed so that they can contribute to 
the exciting industrial opportunities offered by the 
major re-equipment of the Defence Force now 
under way. The roles and functions of the joint 
facilities are being explained to Australians with a 
new honesty and a new respect for the interest 
taken by Australians in global strategic issues. The 
resources to realise all these commitments are 
coming from real growth in the defence budget, 
and from major reforms in administration. 

This Government's undertaking to increase 
defence spending in real terms has been met over 
four consecutive Labor Budgets with an average 
annual real growth of 2.7 per cent. The Govern- 
ment’s commitment to real growth in defence 
spending has been amply demonstrated this year. 
Under the toughest budgetary discipline faced by 
any government for many years, defence spending 
has been budgeted to grow by one per cent in real 
terms. In a year when Government outlays overall 
have not been allowed to grow at all, this is a 
remarkable outcome. It is even more remarkable 
in the light of the severe effect on the Defence 
Budget of the dollar's depreciation. The Defence 
Budget has been insulated from the effect of the 
low dollar, which has been taken into account 
before calculating real growth in the Defence 
Budget. 

Under this Government, defence spending has 
reached record peacetime levels. This year’s 
defence budget is $7415 million, an increase of 
$743 million or 11.1 per cent in actual terms over 
last year’s outlays. Defence spending this year 
constitutes 9.9 per cent of Federal Budget outlays 
and 2.9 per cent of Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) — sustaining the highest GDP share of 
defence spending since the days of the Vietnam 
war in the early 1970s. Within the Defence 
Budget, reforms are being made which will save 
over $30 million in a full year. Rationalisation of 
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the defence factories has resulted in significant 
staff reductions. Management is being improved 
and new work practices are being negotiated. 

More than 80 per cent of this budget is 
allocated directly to the Defence Force for new 
equipment and facilities, personnel and opera- 
tions. Three per cent is allocated directly in 
support of defence industry and production activi- 
ties, 2 per cent for defence research and develop- 
ment, 1 per cent for defence co-operation and 1 
per cent for expenditure by other departments. 
service pensions account for another 5 per cent 
and 5 per cent is for the Department of Defence 
policy elements and central, regional and over- 
seas administration in support of defence prog- 
rams. 

The key focus in this year’s defence budget is 
long-term investment in equipment and facilities, 
to continue the re-equipping of the ADF with up 
to date capabilities tailored to our strategic needs. 
One-third —- 33.2 per cent — of this year’s 
defence budget will be spent on new equipment 
and facilities, easily the highest for more than 15 
years and double the rate of 17 per cent achieved 
by the coalition in 1981-82. In all, over 130 major 
equipment projects are under way this year, and 
decisions will be made this year on many more. 
The most important of these will be the new 
submarine project. Within a few weeks we will be 
receiving tenders from the two submarine consor- 
tiums, and a decision will be made in the middle 
of next year on which company will design and 
construct our new submarines. Among the major 
equipment purchases being made this year are 
Seahawk and Blackhawk helicopters, PC9 trainers 
for the Air Force; Steyr rifles for the Army; a wide 
range of trucks for the Army, Harpoon and 
standard missiles for the Navy, and short and 
medium range missiles for the Air Force and air 
defence weapons for the Army. 

The total of nearly $2.2 billion being spent on 
re-equipping the ADF this year is directed to 
reshaping the Defence Force to meet the specific 
strategic needs and challenges of our environ- 
ment. Priority is being given to high technology 
solutions to the problems posed by the unique 
terrain over which the ADF could be called upon 
to operate. Among the most challenging tasks for 
the ADF is surveillance of the vast areas to our 
north. | am, therefore, delighted to announce the 
Government's decision to proceed with a major 
project to develop a comprehensive over the 
horizon radar system to cover the whole of our 
northern approaches. Based on the technology 
developed by Australian defence scientists and 
engineers of the Electronics Research Laboratory 
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in South Australia through the Jindalee project, 
this system will provide comprehensive coverage 
of air and shipping movements throughout the 
air-sea gap to our north far more cheaply than any 
other system. 

It is planned that at least two, and probably 
three, new OTHR®: sites will be established, one 
or two in north-eastern Australia and one in the 
west or south-west. At the same time further 
development is being carried out at the existing 
OTHR site near Alice Springs to refine the 
equipment and operating procedures. Total cost 
of this project, including a network of three 
stations, will amount to approximately $500 
million. Jindalee is just one example of the 
Government's intention to develop a force struc- 
ture for the ADF which directly guards the 
weaknesses and exploits the strengths of Austra- 
lia’s strategic environment. 

Another important project under way this year 
is the conversion of the RAAF’s existing fleet of 
four 707 aircraft for air to air refuelling of the 
F/A-18s. We must look continually for useful force 
multipliers for air operations. Increasing familiar- 
ity with problems of interception in and from the 
north is demonstrating the need for range in our 
primary air assets and the need for more time on 
task. So this will greatly enhance the ADF’s 
capabilities to project power throughout Austra- 
lia’s area of military interest. 

We have commenced preliminary work on the 
Navy's next generation of warships, the new 
surface combatant. Under this project | intend to 
seek Government approval to build, in Australia, 
up to eight ships to meet the requirements 
identified by the Navy and by Dibb for a large 
number of light, capable vessels to operate 
throughout Australia’s surrounding maritime 
areas. The importance of this project should not 
be underestimated. It is comparable in size — 
indeed greater — to the submarine project. It will 
have higher Australian content. It will have greater 
export potential. It will proceed alongside the 
submarine project, having a shorter start-up 
period. We regard it as providing the Navy with 
more decks to perform essential wartime tasks in 
focal points and in support of the heavier 
warships. In peacetime it will give us additional 
useful capabilities to demonstrate Australian con- 
cern for the surveillance needs of our neighbours. 

It is hoped that requests for proposals for this 
project will be issued later this year, and that 
construction of the vessels will commence in the 
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early 1990s. The project is currently estimated at 
$3.5 billion. Expenditure this year on major 
facilities projects includes $70 million on the 
development of the air base at Tindal in the 
Northern Territory and $23 million on the con- 
struction of an air base at Derby in Western 
Australia, and we have decided to provide facili- 
ties for the new Blackhawk helicopters at Towns- 
ville at an estimated cost of $19 million. These 
and other projects reflect the Government's com- 
mitment to defending the north of Australia by 
providing appropriate facilities for ADF deploy- 
ments there. In excess of $500 million will be 
spent this year on developing and maintaining 
defence facilities and housing around the country. 


The Government is seeking to achieve substan- 
tial economies in the management of defence 
assets and operations through management reor- 
ganisation, the rationalisation of defence produc- 
tion establishments and initiatives aimed at 
accelerating the disposal of surplus defence 
equipment, land holdings, plant and machinery. 
The thrust of these improvements has been to 
delegate responsibility and authority, reduce com- 
plexity and duplication and simplify lines of 
control. Creation of the Office of Capital Procure- 
ment was the first major step in this regard. It 
brings together the functional areas responsible 
for the procurement of approved major capital 
equipment, including financial programming and 
budgeting, with the areas responsible for procure- 
ment policy and procedures, defence industry 
policy and participation by Australian industry in 
the supply of equipment. Clear lines of authority 
are now provided for major equipment acquisi- 
tion through every stage of a project. The Office of 
Defence Production within my Department now 
administers 15 defence factories employing over 
13 000 people. 


The management improvement programs initi- 
ated by this Government have had to be com- 
plemented by rationalisation of the operations of 
Williamstown and Garden Island dockyards and 
the Government aircraft factories. Staff reductions 
have been made not only at the factory level but 
also in the central office in Canberra, where a 
reduction of over 12 per cent has already been 
achieved. The Government has also decided to 
close the Albion Explosives Factory in Melbourne 
and dispose of the aircraft engineering workshop 
at Pooraka, near Adelaide. The capabilities of the 


Albion factory will be transferred to the Mulwala 


Explosives Factory. The Albion site will be cleared 
and will eventually be returned to general com- 
munity use. 
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| have also announced the Government's deci- 
sion to establish the Government Aircraft Factor- 
ies as a government owned company. This 
decision recognises that the Government Aircraft 
Factories are an important competitor in the 
Australian aerospace industry and one that is 
destined to become a more important commercial 
force. In these circumstances it makes sense to 
ensure that the Government Aircraft Factories are 
placed on the same commercial footing as its. 
private sector Competitors. 

As part of the process of rationalising our 
defence industry, the sale and release to Austra- 
lian industry of Federal owned machinery was 
begun with a major review in April this year. 
Nearly 20 000 items are issued on loan or lease to 
hundreds of Australian companies and those 
immediately available for disposal are expected to 
realise at least $14 million this financial year with 
further returns in coming years. Australian indus- 
try will directly reap the benefits of nearly $1800 
million in the defence budget. The sum of $380 
million will be spent on major capital equipment’ 
projects, including $82 million for the basic 
trainer, $76 million for the Australian-built frigates 
and $64 million on a range of communications 
and electronics equipment, particularly radios — 
projects Parakeet and Raven — and fixed com- 
munications — DISCON. In addition, industry 
will be substantially involved in projects such as 
assembly of the Seahawk and Blackhawk helicop- 
ters and continued work on the F/A-18 aircraft, 
with the advantages that these activities bring to 
industry through the transfer of advanced technol- 
ogy, skills and capabilities. A further $900 million 
will be spent here in the manufacturing and 
service industries for other equipment, stores and 
repair. 

| have today released details of measures the 
Government has approved to assist Australian 
industry to bid for defence work and to develop 
and export military and related products. The list 
of measures is based on preliminary recom- 
mendations from my ministerial consultant, Bob 
Cooksey, from industry itself and from within the 
Department. Austrade is to become directly in- 
volved in selling defence products, the flow of 
information to industry will be improved, defence 
expertise, equipment and manpower will be made 
more readily available and export controls will be 
reviewed. In future defence projects, it is our 
intention to keep Federal ownership of assets to an 
absolute minimum. This will mean simpler deal- 
ings with industry and less bureaucracy. 

The Government regards the improvement of 
service conditions, particularly for members of the 
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ADF, as among the most pressing defence priori- 
ties. The Hamilton report on supporting service 
families has provided a valuable basis for alleviat- 
ing some of the harsher aspects of service life. A 
team has now been established to implement 
measures to deal with these problems. Defence 
housing has been overhauled, with an indepen- 
dent authority being established to administer the 
22 000 homes for which defence is responsible. 
Spending on housing will rise by 20 per cent to 
$66 million. 

As part of the major overhaul of conditions of 
service in the ADF, the Government has estab- 
lished a Defence Force Remuneration Tribunal. 
For the first time the pay of service men and 
women is now set by an independent tribunal, in 
line with normal Australian practice, instead of by 
the government of the day. The tribunal has 
already made a general determination on Services 
pay, which produced a rise of 5.9 per cent, and is 
now to consider certain allowances. 

_ The approved strength of the regular Defence 
Force will remain unchanged at 70 529, although 
actual numbers were below this level at 30 June 
1986. The planned terminal strengths for 1986-87 
are 15 732 for the Navy, 32 000 for the Army and 
22797 for the Air Force. The Army Reserve 
numbers are planned to increase during 1986-87 
to 24 500, up from 23 145 at the end of 1985-86. 

Resignation rates among officers have been 
unusually high in recent months. This is partly due 
to structural factors, such as the passage through 
the ADF’s career structure of a hump originating 
in the high recruitment levels during the Vietnam 
War. High resignation rates also reflect strong job 
prospects outside the ADF, especially for some 
classes of highly trained officers such as pilots. 
The requirement to match salary to rank makes it 
impossible for the ADF to match the offers that 
highly trained young officers can attract from 
private employers in some categories. But neither 
the Government nor the ADF is content to assume 
that such factors tell the whole story on high 
resignation rates, and the CDF? is undertaking a 
study to ascertain any other factors which may be 
taken into account in trying to address this 
problem. 

In line with the Government decision on 
rationalisation of the work force at defence 
factories and dockyards, civilian personnel num- 
bers overall will decline in 1986-87, in staff years, 
by some 850. The reduction also includes the 


2. Civil Defence Force. 
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rundown in locally engaged civilians at Butter- 
worth, Malaysia. Average civilian staffing num- 
bers planned for 1986-87 are 39 713. 

The command structure of the ADF is being 
modernised and strengthened to meet the de- 
mands of a self-reliance defence posture. In- 
creasingly the three Services of the ADF are being 


designed to fight together as one independent oe 


force, and this requires that planning and adminis- 
tration of the services is increasingly centralised in 
HQADF. A major step was taken in this direction 
in June with the creation of the position of 
Vice-Chief of the Defence Force to co-ordinate 
the force development planning activities of the 
three Services. 

The role of the Reserves is also being re- 
assessed as part of the Government's program to 
optimise the ADF to meet the requirements of our 
strategic circumstances. The Government regards 
the Reserves as an integral part of the ADF, and 
plans to enhance the functions and responsibili- 
ties of reserve units to reflect this, Options are 
being examined to allocate the Reserves more 
weapons and roles. For the Army Reserve, consid- 
eration is being given to equipping it with heavier 
weapons, including tanks and medium artillery, 
and to allocating particular wartime functions to 
specific reserve units. Consideration is being 
given to increasing the use of the Navy Reserve in 
the mine counter-measures area, and mainte- 
nance and airfield defence roles to the Air Force 
Reserve. Each of these functions would be vital in 
even low level hostilities, and the Government is 
legislating to allow limited call-out of the Reserves 
in situations short of a declared defence emergen- 
cy. Incentives will be introduced to improve 
recruitment and retention for the Reserve Forces 
in recognition of their enhanced role. The Gov- 
ernment will restore full taxation exemption of the 
pay of Defence Force reservists from 1 January 
1987. At the same time the special Reserve 
allowance will be discontinued as an offset. In 
addition, the Government will increase Army 
Reserve training days from the Budget level of 
900 000 last year to 942 000 this year. All these 
initiatives will enhance the development of a 
defence force with capabilities relevant to self- 
reliant defence of Australia. But we do not do this 
in isolation. This Government recognises the 
importance to our security of effective relations 
with our regional neighbours and with our tradi- 
tional friends. It is to these relationships that | now 
turn, 

The Government is devoting increased re- 
sources to co-operate defence activities within the 
Pacific island countries and Papua New Guinea. 
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An amount of $34.8 million has been allocated to 
such activities in this year’s Budget, compared 
with expenditure of $27.1 million in 1985-86. 
Much of the increase reflects the gathering pace of 
the Pacific patrol boat project, which has been 
developed to assist the South Pacific Forum 
countries to upgrade their maritime surveillance 
capabilities to maintain sovereignty over their 
extensive exclusive economic zones, Countries 
now participating in the project include Papua 
New Guinea and Fiji, each of which is to receive 
four boats; and the Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, 
Western Samoa and the Cook Islands, which will 
each receive one boat. 

Construction of the vessels is now well adv- 
anced at Australian Shipbuilding Industries (WA) 
Pty Ltd yard in Western Australia. Crews are being 
trained in Australia and the participating countries 
are developing, with advice from RAN experts 
in-country, the necessary infrastructure and man- 
agement systems to receive the boats in service. 
The first boat will be completed in February 1987. 
This project demonstrates the Government's firm 
commitment to co-operate in practical ways with 
the South Pacific Forum countries to enhance the 
security of our common region. We would hope 
that they will continue to view Australia as a 
primary partner in defence matters. 

The Government has also made provision for 
continuing defence co-operation with our neigh- 
bours in the Association of South East Asian 
Nations, where funds allocated in 1986-87 total 
some $19.5 million. With the increasing sophis- 
tication of these countries in defence matters, 
co-operative activities are now focused on sharing 
training experience and the transfer of Australian 
defence expertise through professional exchanges 
and consultancies. 

The changes which have occurred in the United 
States of America-New Zealand relationship as a 
result of the dispute over ship visits have not 
affected the fundamental United States-Australia 
relationship under the ANZUS alliance. When the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, and | met 
with Secretary Shultz and Secretary Weinberger in 
San Francisco earlier this year, we reaffirmed that 
the ANZUS Treaty remained in place and that the 
relationship between Australia and the United 
States towards each other under ANZUS, would 
remain constant and undiminished. The same, of 
course, applies to our wider co-operative defence 
relationship with the United States, which is 
facilitated by the ANZUS alliance and which 
includes such mutually beneficial activities as 
combined exercises, co-operation in research and 
development, and personnel and intelligence 





exchanges. These activities assist Australia to 
develop and maintain its self-reliant defence 
capability. 


This Government views our alliance with the 
United States as a dynamic relationship, which is 
being developed and strengthened to meet the 
evolving needs of both parties. One exciting new 
development is the agreement between ourselves 
and the United States Navy jointly to develop an 
Australian invention — Project Nulka. This will 
involve our co-operation in the development of a 
defensive system for surface ships. The United 
States has withdrawn its security commitment to 
New Zealand until the port access issue is 
resolved. New Zealand is well aware of Austra- 
lia’s own views and policies on port access. The 
issue has not, however, affected Australia’s bi- 
lateral defence relationship and activities with 
New Zealand, which derive from long-standing, 
overlapping national defence and strategic in- 
terests. 


In this statement | have highlighted the main 
features of the defence budget and indicated this 
Government's resolve to build a defence force 
relevant to Australia’s self-reliant defence. The 
Government will shortly bring down a White 
Paper on defence which will provide a clear and 
practical blueprint for the continuing develop- 
ment of the defence of this nation. This Govern- 
ment has brought to the defence of Australia a 
new rationale, a new honesty with the Australian 
people and new hardware for the armed forces. 
The Opposition offers old fears, outworn slogans 
and old equipment. This Government has an 
absolute commitment to renew Australia’s de- 
fences from top to bottom and an absolute 
commitment to provide the defence spending to 
do it. The Opposition is tied to the past by its 
1950s strategic cliches and its absolute commit- 
ment to cut defence spending. 


| conclude on a note with regard to the 
Secretary to my Department. | would like to take 
this opportunity to record my appreciation and 
that of the Government for the services of the 
Secretary to my Department, Sir William Cole, 
who will retire on 15 October. Sir William has an 
outstanding record of achievement in his Public 
Service career; a career which spans some 40 
years, the last three of which have been as 
Secretary to the Department of Defence. He has 
made a very significant contribution to the de- 
velopment of these new directions in Australian 
defence policy and | thank him for that. As a 
further aid to responsible and reasoned debate on 
defence, | table the 1985-86 Defence report. 
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Philippines: Jose Maria Sison — 
alleged links with the Communist 
Party of the Philippines 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 

Mr Free — Has the attention of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs been drawn to reports that Jose 
Maria Sison collected money during his recent 
lecture tour in Australia to buy arms with which 
communist forces could fight the Aquino Govern- 
ment? Has the Government had the opportunity 
yet to investigate these reports? If so, is there any 
substance to them? 

Mr Hayden — These allegations have been 
made in the Philippines and they have been made 
against Sison with the clear intent of causing him 
serious disadvantage in that community. My 
Department has made inquiries on this matter and 
| have the following note: Sison appears to have 
been very careful in his public comments in 
Australia not to admit to any past or present 
official links with the Communist Party of the 
Philippines (CPP). He has not to our knowledge 
made any public pleas for money to buy arms. We 
have seen no Australian media reports quoting 
Sisan as having made the statements reported in 
Manila's reftel —- the reference telex. Sison 
participated in a seminar at La Trobe University, 
organised by the Chaplains of La Trobe, on 2 
October and, in the 1986 National Philippines 
Conference at Melbourne College of Advanced 
Education from 3 to 5 October. On neither of 
these occasions is he recorded as commenting 
along the lines alleged. 

it is suggested that the comments attributed to 
Sison in Manila were in fact made by a Jun 
Alcover. Mr Alcover, a former New People’s Army 
(NPA) regional leader, is touring Australia from 28 
September to 13 October at the invitation of the 
National Committee for Peace, Freedom and 
Justice. | am advised that the Reverend Fred Nile is 
Chairman of that Committee. 

This is a very important matter. There is 
absolutely no doubt that there has been a serious 
effort to cause harm to Mr Sison as a result of his 
visit to this country. Allegations have been made 
about things he is supposed to have said of which 
there is no record. Those allegations have been 
made by a person not present here but rather in 
the Philippines at the relevant time. Regardless of 
what Mr Sison’s political interests or involvements 
may be, I think it is a matter of moral responsibility 
to put on the record as correctly as we can what 
the facts are in this case. | have accordingly done 
that. 
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United Nations: alleged Soviet 
control 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Dr Klugman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 21 August 1986: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to allegations 
by Senator D.P. Moynihan on pages 9 and 10 of 
the ‘New Leader’ of 5-19 May 1986. 

(2) ts it a fact that the USSR violates article 100 
of the UN Charter. 

(3) Is he able to say whether a lieutenant 
colonel in the KGB is head of UN personnel in 
Geneva and controls recruitment. 

(4) Was Hermann Klenner from the German 
Democratic Republic appointed to head the UN 
Human Rights Commission in Geneva. 

(5) Is he able to say whether Herr Klenner is a 
former member of the Nazi Party. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Article 100 (1) of the Charter of the UN 
provides that in the performance of their duties the 
Secretary-General and the staff shall not seek or 
receive instructions from any government or from 
any other authority external to the organisation. 
They shall refrain from any action which might 
reflect on their position as international officials 
responsible only to the organisation. 

Article 100 (2) requires that each member of the 
United Nations respect the exclusively interna- 
tional character of the responsibilities of the 
Secretary-General and the staff and not to seek to 
influence them in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities. 

There are grounds for believing that nationals of 
the Soviet Union in the Secretariat of the United 
Nations are subject to direction from their govern- 
ment. 

For example, it is generally understood that all 
Soviet members of the Secretariat are required to 
pay a proportion of their salary to their govern- 
ment. This is of concern to the Australian Govern- 
ment because such a practice reflects on the 
position of Soviet employees as international 
officials. 

(3) The current head of UN personnel in 
Geneva is Mr Villanueva, a Spanish national. His 
predecessor was Mr Dneprovsky, a Soviet nation- 
al. Reports concerning Mr Dneprovsky, such as 
those in the article referred to, date back to 1978 
and were the subject of a question without notice 
in the Senate on 23 May 1979. The situation 
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remains that the Government is not in a position 
to confirm the accuracy of the reports, in accord- 
ance with the Government's long-established 
policy of not commenting on intelligence and 
security matters. 

(4) & (5) | understand the German Democratic 
Republic has withdrawn the candidature of Dr 
Klenner for the position of Chairman of the 43rd 
session of the Human Rights Commission in 1987. 
This action followed allegations in the media in 
the Federal Republic of Germany that Dr Klenner 
was a former member of the Nazi Party. | am 
unaware of any information which would sub- 
stantiate the charge. 


Palestine Information Office 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 19 September 1986: 

(1) Is the Palestine Liberation Office in Mel- 
bourne recognised by the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation as being its official bureau in Au- 
stralia. 

(2) Is he able to say how the Palestine Informa- 
tion Office is financed. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Since December 1982 an Australian citizen, Mr 
Ali Kazak, has operated an office in Melbourne 
styled the ‘Palestine Information Office’. Mr Kazak 
claims to represent the PLO in Australia. The 
Australian Government does not recognise Mr 
Kazak as a PLO representative nor do we recog- 
nise the ‘Palestine Information Office’ as a PLO 
office. 

Representations have been made by both Mr 
Kazak and by PLO representatives overseas to 
accord the office official recognition and diploma- 
tic status. Australia does not however accord the 
PLO international status and will not change this 
attitude while that organisation denies the right of 
israel to exist. While Australia does not recognise 
the PLO as ‘the sole and legitimate representative 
of the Palestinian people’ it is acknowledged that 
— the PLO represents a significant portion of the 
Palestinian people. 

Private organisations operated by Australian 
citizens such as the ‘Palestine Information Office’ 
are not required by law to reveal the source of 
their operating costs. | am not therefore able to 
comment further on the question. 
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Philippines: Australian support for 
trade unions 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 4 June 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether the Philippine 
trade union organisation known as Kilusang Mayo 
Uno (May the First Movement) is an integral part 
of the National Democratic Front (NDF). 

(2) Is he able to say whether the NDF is the 
main united front arm of the Communist Party of 
the Philippines-New People’s Army and is con- 
trolled through its Commission for Mass Organisa- 
tions. 

(3) Is the Minister able to say whether Austra- 
lian support for Kilusang Mayo Uno has been 
channelled through the Melbourne based 
Australia-Asia Worker Links Organisation which 
has affiliation with the Administrative and Clerical 
Officer’s Association, the Amalgamated Metals, 
Foundry and Shipwrights’ Union, the Association 
of Draughting, Supervisory and Technical Em- 
ployees, the Australian Bank Employees’ Union, 
the Australian Meat Industry Employees’ Union, 
the Australian Railways Union, the Australian 
Social Welfare Union, the Australian Telecom- 
munications Employees’ Association, the Austra- 
lian Tramways and Omnibus Employees’ Associa- 
tion, the Builders Labourers’ Federation, the Cold 
Storage and Meat Preserving Union of Australia, 
the Clothing and Allied Trades Union, the Elec- 
trical Trades Union, the Food Preservers’ Union, 
the Liquor Trades and Allied Employees Union, 
the Miscellaneous Workers Union, the Operative 
Painters and Decorators’ Union, the Pastrycooks 
Bakers Biscuit Makers and Allied Trades Union, 
the Plumbers and Gasfitters Employees’ Union, 
the Printing and Kindred Industries Union, the 
Vehicle Builders Employees’ Federation and the 
Waterside Workers Federation, 

(4) Is he able to say whether the Australia-Asia 
Worker Links organisation receives any funding 
from (a) the Asia Partnership for Human Develop- 
ment, (b) the Australian Council of Churches and 
(c) Community Aid Abroad; if so, how much in 
each case. 

(5) Is he able to say what is the relationship 
between Asia Partnership for Human Develop- 
ment and the Australian Catholic Relief. 

(6) Is he able to say whether the Australian 
Catholic Relief provides any funding for the Asia 
Partnership for Human Development; if so, how 
much. 
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(7) Is he able to say what level of Australian 
Government financial assistance is provided to (a) 
Australian Catholic Relief (b) the Australia Council 
of Churches and (c) Community Aid Abroad and 
whether the Government has any control over the 
manner in which these funds are expected. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The Kilusang Mayo Uno (KMU) is a legal 
trade union grouping. The National Democratic 
Front (NDF), on the other hand, is an illegal 
organisation. There have been allegations that the 
KMU is linked to the NDF. These allegations have 
been denied by the KMU. 

(2) A Philippine Government publication of 11 
May 1985 identified the National Democratic 
Front (NDF) as the ‘operating arm’ of the United 
Front Commission (UFC) of the Communist Party 
of the Philippines (CPP). 

(3) No. 

(4) No government aid funds have been pro- 
vided to the Australia-Asia Worker Links organisa- 
tion by: 

(a) the Asia Partnership for Human Develop- 

ment, 

(b) the Australian Council of Churches, or 

(c) Community Aid Abroad. 

| am unable to say whether these three orga- 
nisations have contributed other non-government 
sourced funds to the Australia-Asia Worker Links 
Organisation. Where funding does not involve the 
expenditure of government funds, the Govern- 
ment does not normally become involved in 
financial or other dealings between non- 
government organisations (NGOs). 

(5) The Asia Partnership for Human Develop- 
ment (APHD) is the major channel for Australian 
Catholic Relief’s (ACR’s) assistance in Asia. APHD 
is a consortium of 21 official Catholic Develop- 
ment Agencies, 14 from Asia and 7 from else- 
where which pool their resources. A committee of 
representatives from all the agencies, including 
ACR, decides on the use of these funds. The funds 
are allocated on a needs basis, irrespective of 
religion or culture. Until 1985, the APHD Secre- 
tariat was attached to ACR but is now located in 
Hong Kong. 

(6) ACR provides funds to APHD. It is under- 
stood that in 1985 some $1 million was allocated 
from ACR to APHD. Government aid funds 
comprised $86 000 of this amount. These funds 
were provided by the Australian Government in 
the form of subsidies for seven projects in Bang- 
ladesh, Indonesia, and India, as well as a project 
in Taiwan to provide vocational training to young 
workers from poor socio-economic and tribal 
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backgrounds. These APHD projects are rigorously 
assessed by the ADAB-NGO Committee for De- 
velopment Co-operation. 

(7) In 1985-86, the Australian Government 
provided the following total amounts for world- 
wide activities under the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau's (ADAB) Project Subsidy 
Scheme and Bilateral-NGO Program: 

(a) Australian Catholic Relief: $448 000 

(b) Australian Council of Churches: $450 000 

(c) Community Aid Abroad: $733 550 

Proposals for Government funding of NGO 
programs are carefully considered by the ADAB- 
NGO Committee for Development Co-operation 
to ensure that the programs comply with guide- 
lines which emphasise developmental criteria to 
assist the neediest sections of recipient communi- 
ties. 

NGOs are required to provide financial and 
progress reports in respect of all projects which 
receive subsidies from the Government. 


Pakistan: Australian aid for Afghan 
refugees 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 

Has he received any requests from representa- 
tives of the Afghan Mujahideen for assistance in 
the provision of education or medical care for 
Afghan refugees. 

If so, has any assistance been provided. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

| am advised that the Government has received 
a number of requests for aid from representatives 
of the Afghan Mujahideen, including food, medic- 
al and education assistance. 

Australia has been providing continuing assist- 
ance to Afghan refugees in Pakistan (who current- 
ly number around three million). This assistance 
has been mainly in the form of bilateral aid, 
valued at approximately $4.9 million in 1985-86. 
A further food aid contribution valued at $0.548 
million was made in 1985-86 through the World 
Food Program for distribution in Pakistan. Austra- 
lia has also provided $50 000 to the Australian 
Red Cross to send a surgical team to Peshawar, as 
part of the International Red Cross Committee's 
relief program in Pakistan. 

Education facilities for refugees at the primary, 
middle and secondary levels are provided by the 
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United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR). The Australian Government makes an 
annual contribution to the UNHCR core budget 
from which programs of this nature are funded. 
Australia’s contribution in 1985-86 was $4.7 
million. 


The Government is closely monitoring the 
situation of Afghan refugees in Pakistan and will 
continue to be as generous as possible in respond- 
ing to relief appeals, but in the present budgetary 
situation any new programs are unlikely to be 
initiated. 





The New York based contemporary music ensemble, Terra Australis Incognita, represented Australia at this year’s 
Cervantino Festival held in Mexico from 17 October to 1 November. Shown above in the ‘Templo de la Compania’ 
at Guanajuato are, standing from left, Peter Jarvis (percussion), Lisa Moore (piano), Mark Steward (cello), Bronwen 
lones (clarinet) and Mathias Kriesberg {conductor}. Seated are Rohan Smith (violin) and Mardi McSullea (flute). 
Standing far right is the Australian composer, Vincent Plush, who was visiting Mexico at the time and whose work 
‘On Shooting Stars’ was viewed in the program. (Photograph by Stephen Dangaard, Promotion Australia). 
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South China Sea and Indian Ocean: 
alleged presence of Soviet naval 
forces 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 March 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether since 1979, Cam 
Ranh Bay and Da Nang have become fully 
fledged USSR operations centres for the Soviet 
Pacific Fleet. 

(2) Is he also able to say whether the acquisi- 
tion of these bases has expanded the Soviet 
Union's operational naval reach by 2000 nautical 
miles. 

(3) What (a) number and (b) type of Soviet 
vessels visited Cam Ranh Bay in (i) 1982, (ii) 1983, 
(it) 1984 and (iv} 1985. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Cam Ranh Bay is now an important support 
base for Soviet naval forces in the South China Sea 
and Indian Ocean. Da Nang is not used by the 
Soviet Pacific Fleet. 

(2) Cam Ranh Bay has reduced the response 
time needed for Soviet forces to deploy to 
South-East Asia and the Indian Ocean. Formerly 
the nearest Soviet base was in Vladivostok. The 
distance saving is about 2400 nautical miles. 

(3) Much information on the exact nature of 
Soviet naval deployments to Cam Ranh Bay is 
classified. However, the average number of ships 
in the Soviet North China Sea force was as 
follows: 

(i) 1982 10 ships 

(ii) 1983 10 ships 

(iii) 1984 22-28 ships (reflecting a drawback 

of forces from the Indian Ocean) 

(iv) 1985 25-30 ships. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Mr Scott asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 11 February 1986: 

(1) Does article XII of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) Statute, as amended to June 
1973, require the IAEA to carry out inspections on 
specialised equipment and facilities, including 
nuclear reactors to ensure that they (a) will not 
further any military purpose, (b) comply with 
applicable health and safety standards and (c) will 
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provide effective safeguards as laid down in the 
statute. 

(2) Is he able to say how many inspectors have 
been employed by the IAEA in each year since 
June 1973. 

(3) Is he also able to say (a) what the qualifica- 
tions are of the inspectors, (b) what general 
qualifications are required by the IAEA for inspec- 
tors, (c) from what countries the inspectors are 
recruited by the IAEA, (d) how many inspections 
have been carried out by the IAEA since its 
formation, (e) in what countries the inspections 
were carried out, (g) what type of equipment was 
inspected, (h) whether any of the inspections were 
carried out at military installations and (j) whether 
any of the equipment was (i) of a military nature or 
(ii) fulfilling a military purpose. 

(4) Are the findings and subsequent reports of 
these inspections available to the signatory mem- 
ber countries of the IAEA. 

(5) If the findings are available will he supply 
the details of all the inspections and subsequent 
findings and report to the Parliament; if not, why 
not. 

(6) What amounts have been paid by Austra- 
lian Governments to the IAEA in each year since 
the Statute Approval Conference on 23 October 
1956. 

(7) What percentage of its annual budget does 
the IAEA spend on inspection staff by way of 
salaries, wages, travel and other related expenses 
and all other expenses incurred by inspectors 
during the course of employment with the IAEA. 

(8) Is he able to say whether inspections have 
been or will be carried out at the Kerr McGree 
nuclear fuel plant in Oklahoma, USA, where, 
according to reports in The Australian and The 
Advertiser of 6 January 1986, an accident occur- 
red in which a worker was killed and a number of 
other workers were injured. 

(9) Will he secure the fullest possible informa- 
tion on all aspects of this accident and furnish the 
Parliament with the details of any Australian 
uranium involved. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Article XII of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency is a constitutional provi- 
sion, entitled ‘Agency Safeguards’, which records 
in paragraph A the agreement of Parties to the 
Statute that if there should be an ‘Agency project’ 
or ‘other arrangement where the Agency is 
requested by the party concerned to apply safe- 
guards’ then the Agency shall be entitled to 
exercise certain rights and responsibilities to the 
extent relevant to the ‘project or arrangement’. 
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Paragraph A of the Article is in effect a charter of 
possibilities rather than a binding directive to the 
Agency: in practice, the extent to which rights and 
-© responsibilities are exercised depends on agree- 
ments negotiated between the Agency and the 
- State or States concerned and concluded between 
them after approval by the Board of Governors of 
the Agency. 

Among the rights and responsibilities which the 
Agency may thus agree to exercise is, according to 
sub-paragraph A.1 of the Article: 

‘To examine the design of specialised equip- 
ment and facilities, including nuclear reactors, 
and to approve it only from the view-point of 
assuring that it will not further any military 
purpose, that it complies with applicable health 
and safety standards, and that it will permit 
effective application of the safeguards provided 
for in this article.’ 

Agency projects for the purposes of Article XII, 
are those for which individual bilateral agree- 
ments between the Agency and the member State 
are approved by the Board of Governors. The 
agreements might cover supply by or through the 
Agency of materials, services, equipment and 
facilities to the member State. Not all Agency 
projects involve significant non-proliferation or 
health and safety risks; they might not involve, for 
example, source or special fissionable material, in 
which case safeguards inspections would not be 
required to be provided for in the relevant 
agreement. In short, Article XII in its application to 
Agency projects does not require the Agency to 
carry out inspections, whether of specialised 
equipment, facilities including nuclear reactors, 
nuclear material or other material, but is the 
Agency’s constitutional authority for agreeing to 
do so in appropriate cases. 

There is only a small number of ‘Agency 
projects’ within the meaning of that term in Article 
XH, 

The great bulk of safeguards activities carried 
out by the Agency are done in relation to ‘other 
arrangement(s) whereby the Agency is requested 
by the party concerned to apply safeguards’, as 
envisaged by Article XH.A of the Statute. There is 
such an arrangement between the Agency and the 
States which are parties to the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT); for 
this Treaty the Board of Governors approved a 
safeguards approach, the provisions of which are 
spelled out in detail in Agency document INF- 
CIRC/153, which the Agency applies for the 
purposes of the NPT under individual safeguards 
agreements which the non-nuclear-weapon States 
are required under the Treaty to conclude with the 
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IAEA. The rights and responsibilities of the Agency 
in applying such safeguards flow directly from the 
individual agreements and not from Article XH as 
such, 


Similarly the Agency's rights and responsibili- 
ties for safeguards activities in nuclear-weapon 
States, and in States which are not party to the 
NPT, flow from individual safeguards agreements 
between the Agency and the respective States 
rather than directly from Article XH of the Statute. 
For nuclear-weapon States, the safeguards, 
approach in the agreements is similar to that used 
in agreements required in connection with the 
NPT for non-nuclear-weapon States. For other 
States the approach is that in the Agency’s 
safeguards system based on the Agency docu- 
ment, approved by the Board of Governors, 
known as INFCIRC/66/Rev.2. 


(2) The numbers of inspectors employed by the 
IAEA on an annual basis are as follows: 


Inspectors Inspections 

assistants 

1985 169 88 
1984 166 86 
1983 149 69 
1982 138 47 
1981 132 43 
1980 118 36 
1979 92 ~~ 
1978 79 — 
1977 52 = 
1976 54 = 
1975 46 — 
1974 40 _ 
1973 36 —— 


(3) (a) The qualifications of the current staff of 
the Inspectorate are in accordance with the 
requirements outlined in the response to (3) (b). 


(3) (b) The qualifications required by the IAEA 
for inspectors as stated in recent vacancy notices 
for inspectors recruited at the base grade are as 
follows: 

essential: university degree or equivalent with 
emphasis in a nuclear discipline. At least six years 
of relevant experience in the nuclear field, prefer- 
ably in plant operations. 

desirable: national or international safeguards 
experience. Knowledge of EDP. 

languages: fluency in English, French, Russian 
or Spanish essential; Arabic or Japanese desirable. 


A higher level of qualifications, including a 
greater length of experience in the nuclear field 
and an ‘essential’ (as opposed to ‘desirable’) 
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record of experience with national or internation- 
al safeguards, is required for appointment above 
the base grade. 

Agency inspectors are chosen for their compe- 
tence and personal integrity; appointments also 
take into account the principle of equitable 
geographical representation. Appointments are 
approved by the Agency's Board of Governors. 

(3) (c) As at 3 March 1986, the nationalities of 
staff of the Inspectorate were: 

Australia 2, Austria 2, South Africa 1, Bang- 

ladesh 4, Bulgaria 1, Belgium 3, Bolivia 2, 

Brazil 2, Chile 2, Zaire 1, Canada 3, Czechoslo- 

vakia 3, German Democratic Republic 2, 

Federal Republic of Germany 6, Ethiopia 1, 

Spain 7, Egypt 5, France 8, Ghana 1, Greece 3, 

Guatemala 1, Hungary 2, India 1, Iraq 1, Iran 3, 

Italy 8, Yugoslavia 3, Japan 10, Democratic 

People’s Republic of Korea 1, Republic of Korea 

2, Mali 1, Mexico 2, Nigeria 1, Netherlands 2, 

Venezuela 1, Philippines 2, Pakistan 1, Poland 

3, Portugal 3, United Kingdom 5, Lebanon 2, 

Romania 1, Zambia 1, Finland 4, Sweden 3, 

Thailand 4, Tunisia 1, Turkey 4, USA 23, 

Ukrainian SSR 2, USSR 6. 

(3) (d) Although the IAEA commenced opera- 
tions in 1957, its Safeguards Department records 
have been computerised only in recent years and 
its records database extends back only for approx- 
imately six years. Information provided below 
relates to this period. 

At some plants, such as bulk handling facilities, 
inspection is carried out on an almost continuous 
basis, with reports generally issued monthly. The 
most precisely definable response to this part of 
the Honourable Member's question is, therefore, 
the number of inspection reports processed by the 
IAEA in a given year. For the period 1980-85 this 
information is as follows: 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 (to Nov.) 
1100 1400 1642 1315 1560 1957 


Man-days devoted to inspection activities (with 
a ‘man-day’ defined as a day during which a 
single inspector has access to a facility at any time 
for a total of not more than eight hours), have 
amounted to: 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
4170 4230 6242 6673 6609 7682 


This information may be found in the IAEA’s 
Annual Reports which list, according to facility 
type, country and location, all facilities under 
Agency safeguards or containing safeguarded 
material. Copies of the IAEA's Annual Reports 
would be available through the Parliamentary 
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Library. (3) (g) Safeguards activities of the Agency 
under safeguards agreements in connection with 
the NPT (that is those based on INFCIRC/153) are 
directed at accounting for nuclear material, given 
that non-nuclear-weapon States party to the NPT 
have accepted an international legally-binding 
commitment to place under safeguards all source 
and special fissionable material in all peaceful 
nuclear activities within their territory, under their 
jurisdiction or carried out under their control 
anywhere. There is no need for inspections under 
these agreements to be concerned with equip- 
ment except: 

(i) by way of verifying that such material is not 
directed to nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive purposes; 

(ii) for verifying design information concerning 
facilities relevant to establishing the safeguarda- 
bility of the facilities and safeguards measures to 
be applied at them. 

The position regarding equipment is the same 
under agreements between the Agency and 
nuclear-weapon States. 

Under agreements based on INFCIRC/66/Rev. 2 
(see 1, above), equipment as such may be made 
subject to safeguards. Whether equipment is 
safeguarded, and the type of equipment, can vary 
from agreement to agreement. Equipment made 
subject to safeguards in a number of agreements is 
equipment specially designed or prepared for the 
processing, use or production of nuclear material. 
Equipment associated with processing, use or 
production of other material, such as heavy water, 
has been made subject to safeguards in some 
agreements. (3) (h) Inspections carried out by the 
Agency are concerned with nuclear material, 
and/or facilities, equipment and material in 
peaceful nuclear activities. In some nuclear- 
weapon States, inspections relating to nuclear 
material at times take place at ‘dual-use’ facilities 
which use or process nuclear material both for 
civil and for military uses, but only when or where 
such facilities are in use in the peaceful nuclear 
fuel cycle. (3) G) See (3) (g) above. 

(4) and (5) No, except to the State which has 
agreed to the safeguards being applied. If there 
were a report by an inspector that a State had not 
complied with its safeguards undertakings, the 
IAEA Director-General would be required to 
transmit it to the Board of Governors of the 
Agency. 

The Agency reports annually to its Board of 
Governors on its safeguards implementation acti- 
vities and the conclusions drawn therefrom. Its 
findings in this regard are published in the Annual 
Report of the IAEA. As noted earlier, these reports 
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would be available through the Parliamentary 
Library. 

(6) Information on Australian Government con- 
tributions to the IAEA is most appropriately 
provided under five separate headings: 

(a) Contributions to the Regular Budget which 


operates on a calendar year basis, (shown in 
$ from 1966) 


1960 12 500 
1959 10 000 


(c) In addition Australia funded from 1980-81 
to 1985-86 a bilateral program of support 
for IAEA safeguards, in accordance with the 
following table. Most of these funds have 
been expended within Australia, but a 
portion has been paid directly to the IAEA. 

Bilateral Australian Assistance Program to 
IAEA Safeguards (shown in $) 


1985-86 212 982 
1984-85 260 000 
1983-84 259 971 
1982-83 201 710 
1981-82 143 513 
1980-81 162 000 


1986 2041 500 1970 164 225 
1985 2 586 453 1969 155 942 
1984 1092 099 1968 217 092 
1983 1450500 1967 49 107 
1982 1 369398 1966 117 209 
1981 1 208 900 1965 Pnds 58114 
1980 1034925 1964 Pnds 59 101 
1979 823 600 1963 Pnds 48 139 
1978 606 347 1962 Pnds 51 338 
1977 466 800 1961 Pnds 53791 
1976 362 499 1960 Pnds 50 000 
1975 258 678 1959 Pnds 44 973 
1974 212 561 1958 Pnds 38 967 
1973 170 536 
1972 189 558 
1971 177 143 

(b) Contributions to the Technical Assistance 
and Co-operation Fund (TACF) (shown in 
$U.S. which for most years in the period has 
been the currency in which pledging has 
been conducted). 
1986 465 000 
1985 402 977 
1984 351 887 
1983 351 500 
1982 296 000 
1981 240 532 
1980 173 250 
1979 140 250 
1978 122 250 
1977 84 967 
1976 75 136 
1975 67 050 
1974 46 300 
1973 46 300 
1972 30 000 
1971 30 000 
1970 28 400 
1969 28 400 
1968 23 352 
1967 20 000 
1966 20 000 
1965 20 000 
1964 20 000 
1963 20 000 
1962 20 000 
1961 20 000 
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Contributions to some projects under the 
Regional Co-operative Agreement for Re- 
search, Development and Training Related 
to Nuclear Science and Technology for 
Asian and Pacific Region (RCA) have been 
paid directly to the IAEA, as follows (shown 


in $) 

1986 121 764 
1985 74 450 
1984 

1983 60 000 
1982 60 000 
1981 100 000 
1980 100 000 
1979 80 000 
1978 100 000 


Contributions in 1986 for a Regional Train- 
ing Course on implementation of State 
Systems of Accounting for and Control of 
Nuclear Materials, conducted in Darwin 
and Sydney in june 1986, amounted to 
$129 250. 


(7) Within the IAEA the Department of Safe- 
guards has primary responsibility for the adminis- 
tration and operation of inspection activities. The 
Agency expects in 1986 to spend 34 per cent of its 
Regular Budget on the Department of Safeguards. 
Salaries for established posts (including salaries 
and wages for inspectors) account for 43.5 per 
cent of the Department of Safeguards allocation 
and 14 per cent of the Regular Budget. Expendi- 
ture on travel for the Safeguards Department 
(including travel expenses for inspectors) compris- 
es 11.3 per cent of the Departmental budget and 
3.8 per cent of the Agency’s Regular Budget. 

Additional and related expenses associated 
with the Agency’s safeguards and inspection 
activities include provision for support staff, 
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Laboratory analysis of samples collected by in- 
spectors, Communications and data handling, 
equipment, research and development, supplies, 
training, conferences and symposia. Further de- 
tails on the Agency's expenditure in these areas 
can be found in the annual IAEA budget reports 
which would be available through the Parliamen- 
tary Library. 

(8) Under the safeguards arrangements which 
the United States has with the IAEA, Sequoyah 
Fuels Corporation (formerly Ker-McGee) is one of 
the plants on the list of eligible facilities to which 
the IAEA may choose to apply safeguards. This is 
in line with the provisions of voluntary offer 
safeguards agreements which some nuclear 
weapon States have with the IAEA, whereby 
safeguards are applied only to certain facilities at 
any one time. The Sequoyah plant has not to date 
been included in any of the tables contained in 
IAEA Annual Reports listing facilities under Agen- 
cy safeguards, or containing safeguarded material. 
Information about the schedule of future inspec- 
tions is confidential to a limited number of staff in 
the IAEA and is not publicly available. 

(9) Comprehensive reports concerning the de- 
tails of the accident can be found in two 
documents published by the United States Nuc- 
lear Regulatory Commission: 

(a) NUREG 1179: Rupture of Model 484 UF6 
cylinder and Release of Uranium Hexaf- 
luoride. 

(b) NUREG 1189: Assessment of Public Health 
impact from the Accidental Release of UF6 
at the Sequoyah Fuels Corporation Facility 
at Gore, Oklahoma (2 volumes). 

No Australian uranium was involved in the 

accident. 


Immigration: alleged presence of 
Nazi war criminals in Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Dr Theophanous — Has the attention of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs been drawn to an 
editorial in the Canberra Times of 9 October last 
calling on the Australian Government urgently to 
pursue allegations by the Simon Wiesenthal Cen- 
tre about the presence in Australia of Nazi war 
criminals? Can the Minister inform honourable 
members what action has been taken to follow up 
these allegations since they were handed to the 
Government? Can he assure the House that the 
Government will ensure that anybody living in 
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Australia who is guilty of war crimes shall not be 
able to escape the consequences? 

Mr Hayden — | would like to commence by 
acknowledging the positive contribution which 
the honourable member made in the setting up of 
the Menzies inquiry into allegations concerning 
alleged war criminals in Australia. It was a 
substantial and important one widely acknow- 
ledged by those many people who are concerned 
to see this matter properly pursued. On 1 October 
this year in New York at the Australian Permanent 
Mission to the United Nations I-met Rabbis Hier 
and Cooper of the Simon Wiesenthal Centre 
based in Los Angeles. They provided me with a list. 
of 40 names of alleged war criminals from the 
Baltic States area who it was alleged had migrated 
to Australia in the fairly near post-war period. | 
was further advised that there would be another 
140 or 160 names provided when additional 
information was compiled concerning those peo- 
ple. | can assure the honourable member that the 
Government is doing everything it can to pursue 
these matters. However, we must bear in mind 
that there are requirements on us to proceed 
according to the principles of our legal system and 
to ensure that the substance of evidence is 
established to uphold any allegations and that due 
processes are respected and properly pursued. All 
this will be done. | say that because, first, | want to 
register that there are obligations on us, having 
accepted the submission from the Simon Wiesen- 
thal Centre, to ensure that the evidence is there, 
and, because secondly, | want to stress that | have 
concluded that this exercise will take perhaps 
some considerable time. If | illustrate at this point 
with some quotes, without divulging the names of 
the people involved, from the documents that 
were supplied to me, I think honourable members 
will readily recognise that there is a substantial 
task ahead for the Menzies inquiry to establish the 
nature of evidence behind these allegations. I will 
give three cases, but not the names. They show 
the nature of the information given to us: the 
name, date of birth and the allegation. One at 
which | am looking states that the person partici- 
pated in murders of Jews in a particular place. The 
source was Yad Vashem archives. Then there is 
some very brief information of no more than about 
20 words about immigration data. Another case 
shows the name supplied and date and place of 
birth of a police officer in a particular place who 
was involved in the murder of Jews and the 
robbery of valuables. It gives some details of his 
police rank and place and some brief immigration 
data. The third case again gives the date of birth 
and states that the person was the leader of a local 
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special murder squad in a particular place and 
carried out annihilation of the Jewish community, 
and it gives some details of a very high ranking 
position. The sources —- numerous lists of Latvian 
war criminals, Yad Vashem and so on — and brief 
immigration data are given. 

Only a little over 20 addresses in Australia in 
respect of these 40 names have been provided, 
and this caveat has been supplied: 

Here is a list of names, some of which contain 
first names as well as last names of the suspected 
criminals. Others on the list contain a similar first 
name initial and same last name. While we 
cannot — 
it is stressed — 
absolutely vouch for the accuracy of these addres- 
ses or telephone numbers, or that these are 
actually the same individuals listed on our sus- 
pected war criminals list, it can, however, be used 
as a preliminary basis for your further investiga- 
tion. 

| quote that evidence to indicate that a substan- 
tial amount of work is still to be done. Basic 
information has been provided and allegations 
have been put forward but, for a case to be 
established in each case, if it is recommended by 
the Menzies inquiry which is under the adminis- 
tration of the Special Minister of State, there will 
have to be substantial further investigation. The 
Government will do all that it properly should do, 
and it will do it resolutely; it will do it properly 
according to the principles of justice which apply 
in this country. 


U.S. defence issues: maritime 
strategy and the role of North West 


Cape 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 23 September 
Senator Vallentine asked me, as Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, whether | had 
heard of Vice Admiral Henry C. Mustin and his 
article ‘Maritime strategy from the deckplates’. 

| had to confess to the Senate that | had not 
heard of either the Vice Admiral or his article. | 
have now, however, been briefed on the article by 
the Minister for Defence. Its contents only rein- 
force what | previously said to the Senate about 
the nature of the United States Navy’s maritime 
strategy and the role of North West Cape. 

The response read as follows — 

There has been no change in the U.S. commit- 
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ment to deterrence — its strategy remains defen- 
sive and is intended to deter Soviet use of force. 

Admiral Mustin specifically acknowledges that 

the fundamental premise of the maritime 

strategy is deterrence, as indeed did Admiral 

Watkins. 

In February | said that the maritime strategy, as 
we understand it, was a framework for consider- 
ing all possible uses of maritime power in a broad 
range of strategic contingencies ranging from 
peace fo war. 

This is exactly what Admiral Mustin has done. 

In the context of the North Atlantic and NATO, 

he describes the relevance of the maritime 

strategy to deterrence, and goes on to consider 
its application should deterrence fail. 

While there has been increasing U.S. emphasis 
on forward deployment, as is evident from 
Admiral Mustin’s article, these are changes in 
tactics, not strategies. 

Forward deployment, however, has long been a 
part of U.S. strategy. As the U.S. Secretary for 
Defense, Mr Weinberger, said in his Annual 
Report to Congress in February 1986: 

‘Forward deployment has been a consistent and 

substantial component of our deterrent strategy 

for more than three decades’. 

Forward deployment is described by Secretary 
Weinberger as a clear sign of the U.S. commit- 
ment to the common defence of its allies. It 
enhances U.S. capabilities to respond quickly 
with and on behalf of those allies. 

Finally, and quite apart from the fact that 
nowhere in his article does Admiral Mustin refer 
to the Pacific Ocean — or for that matter the 
Indian Ocean — nothing he says changes the role 
of North West Cape. The naval communications 
station there continues to serve as a key element 
in a complex system of communications support- 
ing the global balance. 


U.S.-USSR relations: Reagan- 
Gorbachev Reykjavik summit 
meeting 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Senator Foreman — | refer the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
breakdown of the Iceland summit between Presi- 
dent Reagan and General-Secretary Gorbachev. 
What could have been the most significant step 
towards nuclear disarmament appears to have 
foundered on the American Star Wars program. 
Will the Minister state, first, whether he believes 
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that the steps towards disarmament in Iceland 
might be salvaged, and secondly, whether United 
States allies might put pressure on the Americans 
to think again about the value of the Strategic 
Defence Initiative (SDI)? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
looking forward to a detailed briefing on the 
Reykjavik meeting when Mr Kenneth Adelman, 
the Director of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, visits Canberra tomorrow. 
It may well be appropriate after that briefing for 
the Foreign Minister to make a more detailed 
statement on this matter, perhaps addressing in 
more detail the particular question about the SDI 
that Senator Foreman mentioned. For the mo- 
ment, what | can say on behalf of the Foreign 
Minister and the Government is this. The meeting 
between President Reagan and General-Secretary 
Gorbachev in Reykjavik on 11 and 12 October 
appears to have come close to unexpected 
agreements on quite dramatic reductions in in- 
termediate range nuclear weapons and strategic 
nuclear arsenals. There also appears to have been 
progress on the issue of nuclear test bans, an area 
of very great importance to Australia and one on 
which we have been maintaining a very high 
international profile. 

Australia welcomes this progress, but is, howev- 
er, very deeply disappointed that disagreement 
over strategic defences, which are being de- 
veloped by both sides, prevented such agreements 
being finalised. The Government does not en- 
dorse programs by either side which aim at the 
introduction of nationwide strategic defences 
against ballistic missiles. The view of the Govern- 
ment on SDI in particular has been expressed on 
numerous previous occasions. In the Govern- 
ment’s view it is imperative that the United States 
and the Soviet Union do not, when great advances 
are so close, walk away from the process of 
dialogue, and that both sides build upon the 
progress made at Reykjavik. In this regard the 
Government is encouraged that both sides seem 
to recognise the importance of continuing to work 
together toward early agreements on reducing and 
eliminating nuclear arms. We recall that in 
preparations for the Iceland meeting it had not 
been planned as the forum for a final agreement 
and had been seen by both sides as essentially 
preparatory to a full summit meeting in Washing- 
ton. With so much progress made, it is most 
important that the dialogue continue and that the 
Washington summit proceed. Finally, we note 
that useful discussions did reportedly take place 
on the other agenda items covering human rights, 
bilateral relations and regional conflicts. One 
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would, of course, hope that those matters could 
also be progressed to formal agreement and not be 
left in the limbo that they appear to be in at the 
moment following the breakdown of the Reyk- 
javik talks. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
ABM Treaty and the SDI research 
program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 October: 


Senator Mason asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
16 September 1986: 

Does the Australian Government accept and 
agree with President Reagan’s interpretation of the — 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty; if so, does the Austra- 
lian Government agree with United States propos- 
als to extensively research, develop and test new 
ABM systems, especially the SDI program: if not, 
has the Australian Government made its views 
known to the United States Government. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator's question is as follows: 

The Government takes the view that mutual 
confidence in the continued integrity of the ABM 
Treaty is of great importance to the prospects of an 
agreement between the superpowers to radically 
reduce their nuclear arsenals. As the honourable 
Senator is aware the Government does not en- 
dorse the SDI or what it accepts to be a 
comparable program of research in the Soviet 
Union. Although the Government is not opposed 
to research into strategic defences as such it is 
seriously concerned that the present research 
programs will undermine confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the ABM Treaty and thus seriously 
compound the difficulty of reaching agreement to 
reduce the offensive nuclear forces. In the abs- 
ence of access to the full negotiating record the 
Government cannot make an independent judg- 
ment on the broader interpretation of what is 
permitted under the ABM Treaty, which the 
Reagan Administration accepted as valid in Octo- 
ber 1985. However, the Government attaches 
importance to the fact that President Reagan has 
formally indicated that the SDI research program 
will be conducted in accordance with the tradi- 
tional restrictive interpretation of the obligations 
under the ABM Treaty. The Government's views 
and concerns in respect of these matters have 
been clearly conveyed to the United States 
Government. 
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U.S.-USSR relations: Reagan- 
Gorbachev Reykjavik summit 
meeting 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 October: 


Mr Free — Will the Prime Minister give an 
outline of the briefing provided to the Govern- 
ment by the President’s representative, Kenneth 
Adelman, Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, on the recent meeting in 
Reykjavik between President Reagan and Mr 
Gorbachev? 


Mr Hawke — First, let me put my answer in the 
context that indeed Mr Adelman put the matter at 
the outset of the discussions we have just held, in 
which he spoke with, in addition to myself, my 
colleagues the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the Minister for Defence. In 
opening his comments Mr Adelman said that the 
briefing he was giving constituted another part of 
a successful and on-going dialogue on arms 
control and disarmament questions between this 
Government and the United States of America. He 
made the point that the President had specifically 
asked him to come immediately to Australia. It is 
some measure of the importance attached by the 
United States Administration to our relations that 
Mr Adelman, a key figure in the discussions, flew 
back from Reykjavik to the United States in the 
early hours of the morning, appeared on a 
television program, and a few hours later flew 
directly to have these discussions with us. 


Mr Adelman confirmed, as | said on 14 
October, and | am very pleased to be able to say it 
again to the House and to the people of Australia, 
that very significant progress was indeed made in 
the discussions between the two leaders on a 
number of important issues; albeit, unfortunately, 
that those discussions are still at the level of 
general frameworks and understandings. As Mr 
Adelman explained, these understandings on the 
arms control front covered three different areas. 
They covered testing, START — that is, the 
strategic arms reduction talks area — and INF, or 
intermediate range nuclear forces. On testing, 
agreement was reached on the need for work 
plans covering verification, reduction in the num- 
bers and yields of tests, and agreement that the 
ultimate objective was a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. In outlining those features, Mr Adelman 
referred to Australia’s own strong and very well 
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known international position on the need for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. 


The briefing on strategic weapons confirmed 
the readiness on both sides to achieve quite severe 
cuts and foreshadowed new elements of flexibility 
by the Soviet Union in previous areas of difficulty. 
On INF, clearly there was a real element of 
negotiation over the two-day period. This was of 
considerable significance to Australia because it 
produced a new mutual position of reductions to 
100 Soviet warheads in Asia and a corresponding 
number of U.S. warheads on U.S. territory. | note 
in passing that much detail on this negotiation has 
also been given by the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly. Unfortunately, 
Mr Adelman’s briefing confirmed to us that 
inability to find agreement in the area of the 
Strategic Defence Initiative was the obstacle to 
any agreements being registered in those areas 
that | have outlined as well as in important areas 
of human rights and regional questions. It is 
perhaps fortuitous that the rigidity of the differ- 
ences over SDI was not confirmed until rather late 
in the proceedings. That therefore allowed the 
prospects for broad agreements in those other 
areas to be established. 


it is a matter of concern to this Government that 
the difference between the two superpowers on 
the SDI at this stage remains unbridgeable. The 
Ministers and | explored in the course of the 
briefing a number of ways in which the difficulties 
might be accommodated, while permitting pro- 
gress towards the complete elimination of offen- 
sive weapons over the 10-year period, as prop- 
osed by Senator Reagan, to continue. Obviously 
the Government's reservations on SDI have in no 
way been diminished. The U.S. is aware of our 
policy on this matter and it will clearly become 
the focus of considerable international attention in 
the period immediately ahead. 


| took the opportunity, as | hope all honourable 
members would expect me to do, to press strongly 
on the U.S. Administration the fact that we want 
the arms control and disarmament process to 
continue. | made plain our view that since so 
much had been achieved to this point it would be 
a tragedy to see it sacrificed. | expressed the hope, 
| believe on behalf of all members of the House, 
that those discussions would proceed at full 
speed. | also took the opportunity to commend 
firmly to the U.S. Administration the protocols of 
the Treaty of Raratonga and express our hope that 
the Administration will see fit to sign them. 


AFAR October 1986 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
Joint Defence Research Facility at 
Pine Gap 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 October: 


Senator Vallentine — My question is directed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Defence. Firstly, could the Minister tell the Senate 
whether the co-operating agency at the Joint 
Defence Space Research Facility at Pine Gap is 
the United States Department of Defense or the 
Central Intelligence Agency which has been using 
the Department of Defense as a cover? Secondly, 
could the Minister say whether the United States 
National Security Agency is another co-operating 
agency which operates from Pine Gap and whose 
role includes interception of communications into 
and out of Australia, including commercial and 
political information? Finally, could the Minister 
outline the role of Pine Gap in a nuclear war 
fighting scenario as envisaged by the United States 
Secretary of Defense, Caspar Weinberger, in his 
1984-88 program presented to Congress, as 
opposed to a deterrent function and state whether 
the Australian Government would terminate the 
agreement if it were evident that the Joint Facility 
had such an offensive role? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The document formal- 
ly entitled ‘Exchange of Notes between Australia 
and the United States of America constituting an 
Agreement Amending the Agreement relating to 
the establishment of a Joint Defence Space 
Research Facility of 9 December 1966’, a docu- 
ment from the Australian Treaty Series No. 24 of 
1977, states that the co-operating agencies re- 
sponsible for the operations of the facility at Pine 
Gap are the Australian Department of Defence 
and the United States Department of Defense. | 
also remind the honourable senator in this respect 
that on 27 May this year | advised her, in this 
chamber, that there are no National Security 
Agency facilities in Australia. 

As to the latter parts of her question, the 
Government does not accept that the United 
States strategic policy is offensive in nature or is 
based on a nuclear war fighting posture. We are 
satisfied that United States nuclear strategy re- 
mains defensive in orientation, that it is designed 
to deter all conflict and that it is not a nuclear war 
fighting strategy. | remind the honourable senator 
of President Reagan’s declared view that a nuclear 
war Cannot be won and must never be fought; a 
view that was repeated by Secretary Weinberger, 
as the honourable senator may recall, in his 
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speech to the National Press Club in April. Were 
the Australian Government to terminate the agree- 
ment over the facility, to which | have referred, it 
would reduce the contribution to verification of 
compliance with arms control and disarmament 
measures made by the joint facilities and would 
reduce significantly prospects for arms control 
agreements — prospects which, despite the dis- 
appointing outcome of the recent meeting at 
Reykjavik, remain alive. Furthermore, such a 
termination would add to the possibility of nuc- 
lear war by accident or misunderstanding. 


National campaign against drug 
abuse: video film 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 October: 


Senator Vanstone — | refer the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs to media 
reports of the exchange between the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and QANTAS Airways Ltd over the 
national flag carrier’s refusal to show a Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs film entitled ‘It’s Not 
Worth Taking a Trip with Drugs’. | ask the 
Minister: is it true or fair to assert, as QANTAS is 
reported as stating, that the Department of Foreign 
Affairs ‘simply shoved the film at us on a take it or 
leave it basis’? Did the Department threaten 
QANTAS with a Press campaign if the airline 
failed to show the film? Is QANTAS right in 
asserting that ‘the Department is scrambling to get 
runs on the board in the wake of the hanging of 
Barlow and Chambers’? Is it not true that QANTAS 
sought to sting the Department of Foreign Affairs 
for thousands of dollars to show this film? What 
action will the Government take to stop QANTAS 
deceitfully referring to itself as ‘the spirit of 
Australia’? | 

Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Vanstone 
asked four questions. The answers to each of 
them, as best | am aware are as follows: in the first 
place, it is not the case that the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, as is reported, simply shoved the 
film at QANTAS. Rather, officers of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs consulted with QANTAS 
throughout the development of the film clip. 
Secondly, it is not the case that the Department 
threatened QANTAS with a press campaign if the 
airline failed to show the film. Thirdly, it is not the 
case, as someone from QANTAS apparently 
asserted, that the Department was scrambling to 
get runs on the board in the wake of the hanging 
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of Barlow and Chambers. This Government is 
- deeply concerned by the particular horrific exam- 
ple provided by the Barlow and Chambers case of 
what ignorance of another country’s laws can 
mean for Australians involved with drugs. Hence, 
the Government's initiative in getting the film 
made. 

Senator Vanstone is on slightly firmer ground, 
however, with her final question which refers to 
the fee reportedly demanded by QANTAS for the 
showing of the film. It is the case that QANTAS 
sought charges amounting to an estimated 
$80 000 to $90 000 per annum to show the film. 
It is probably fair comment to say that in thus 
responding | do not think that QANTAS has done 
much to earn its spirit of Australia tag. It ought to 
be acknowledged in this respect that Cathay 
Pacific Airways Ltd has agreed to show the film, as 
has the Greater Union theatre chain, within 
Australia. In doing so they have displayed a 
considerably greater spirit of public service to all 
Australians than our national airline has display- 
ed, apparently, on this occasion. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
SDI research program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 October: 


Senator Chaney — My question is addressed to 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate both 
in his capacity as the Minister representing the 
Prime Minister and as the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce. | refer the Minister to 
the Prime Minister’s statement in the House of 
Representatives on 14 October that Australia 
would not participate in and would not facilitate 
participation in the Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI). Is the Minister aware of the statement by 
United States Defense Secretary Weinberger as 
reported in the Australian Financial Review on 6 
June 19862 In expressing the hope that Australian 
expertise might be involved in the Strategic 
Defence Initiative program, he said: 

A Government agreement is not necessary at 

all. 

Noting that the Minister has previously said that 
government institutions such as the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Orga- 
nisation will not be participating in the program, | 
ask: Has the Government attempted in any way to 
prevent private sector participation in the research 
aspects of the SDI program? If so, what specific 
action has it taken to block such participation? 
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Lastly, if no restriction exists on the private sector, 
is the Minister aware of any Australian involve- 
ment in the program? 

Senator Button — There are a number of parts 
to the question directed to me by Senator Chaney. 
He is right in saying that | have previously 
expressed a position in the Senate about the SDI 
program and indicated the Government’s attitude 
to that program in general terms, particularly 
casting doubts on the credibility of the program in 
scientific terms and the desirability of the program 
in terms of its contribution or otherwise to raising 
the level of international tension. Insofar as 
organisations like CSIRO-are concerned, | under- 
stand that the Government’s position has been 
made clear to those organisations but | would like 
perhaps to elaborate on that answer at a later stage 
because | am not quite clear at this time what 
precise steps have been taken in relation to that. 

With regard to private sector involvement, | 
think | would again give the same answer: the 
Government's intentions and policy stance on that 
position have been made clear. There are, of 
course, difficulties about answering that part of 
the question which goes to what extent research 
activities of one kind or another are in fact related 
to the SDI program. For example, there are 
peripheral research activities being conducted by 
Australian companies which may have a marginal 
relevance to the SDI program. | do not know; that 
is very difficult to assess. For example, research 
into various types of computer technologies, 
research even into things such as advanced 
welding techniques, could be said by somebody 
who wanted to make a spurious case on this 
matter to be related to the SDI program. But at 
present | know of no Australian companies which 
could in any way be described as being directly 
involved in the SDI program. | will seek further 
information on that question for Senator Chaney 
and try to provide it as soon as possible. 

Senator Chaney — | thank the Minister for that 
answer. However, | would just seek clarification 
on one point. The Minister has indicated that as 
far as he is concerned he knows of no Australian 
private company or non-government body that is 
participating in research. He said in his answer 
with respect to the private sector that the Govern- 
ment position had been made clear. Has the 
Government in fact in its statement meant to 
indicate to the private sector that it should not 
participate or is that in fact a matter which has 
been left up to the private sector? 

Senator Button — | do not think the Govern- 
ment has made any direct approaches to private 
sector companies saying that they may or may not 
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be involved or that they are on the fringe, as it 
were, of being involved in SDI research. | do not 
think the Government has made any approaches 
to such companies and said: ‘You shall not do it’. 
Let me obtain further clarification of that matter 
for the honourable senator. | will try to provide an 
early answer. 


United Nations financial crisis 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 October: 


Senator Giles — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer to newspaper reports of a ‘toughly 
worded speech’ made by the Australian Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, Mr Richard Woolcott, 
in the course of which he urged the United 
Nations to adopt drastic budgetary measures 
without which it may not survive its current 
financial and organisational crisis. Can the Minis- 
ter expand on the nature of this crisis and 
comment, if possible, on the possibility of the 
restructuring of the United Nations to reflect, 
among other things, the anti-discrimination re- 
quirements of its own various covenants? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have seen the press 
reports of the statement by Mr Richard Woolcott, 
who is, as Senator Giles says, Australia’s perma- 
nent representative to the United Nations in New 
York. The statement does accurately reflect the 
Government's concern about the need for major 
reform in the administration of the United Nations 
and its commitment to work towards a more 
effective and more efficient organisation. These 
views were expressed at the United Nations most 
recently by Mr Hayden, in his speech, | think, to 
the General Assembly on 1 October this year. Mr 
Woolcott’s statement was addressing the report of 
the 18 member group of high level inter- 
governmental experts, the so-called G18, which 
did recommend a number of reforms to improve 
the efficiency of the administrative and financial 
functioning of the UN. The proposals deal with 
such issues as improved program management, 
staff savings and more efficient intergovernmental 
machinery. The report also discussed the need for 
a more responsive budget setting process. 

| am not sure about the extent to which that 
report addressed the question of effective imple- 
mentation of the human rights covenants of, the 
United Nations and the UN human rights machin- 
ery, but that is something | will pursue further with 
the Minister and give Senator Giles a further reply, 
if one seems useful. | 
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Mr Woolcott’s statement, | add finally, en- 
dorsed many of the recommendations of the G18 
and restated Australia’s support for reform. Mr 
Woolcott urged that the necessary decisions be 
taken during the current session of the General 
Assembly. | repeat that it is the Government's 
hope that significant reform will be accomplished 
because it is only through such a process that the 
United Nations’ present financial and, some might 
say, political crisis will in fact be overcome. 


Nicaragua: Australian aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 October: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 

What was the total amount of direct aid given 
by the Government to Nicaragua in the financial 
years 1983-84, 1984-85 and 1985-86. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is shown in the following 
table. 





1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 





$ $ $ 

Emergency 

humanitarian 

assistance .......... 75000 85 000 
Support for Non- 

Government 

Organisations....... 6775 1515 4 040 
Head of Mission 

Discretionary Aid 

Fund ........ bata cette 111000 29 320 

AOL E 81775 97515 33360 





Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: chemical weapons 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 October: 


Mr Staples asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 22 August 1986: 

Will he detail the steps taken by the Govern- . 
ment in recent years to prevent the production 
and use of chemical weapons. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The Government, as part of its disarmament 
policy, is making a special effort to develop 


effective international measures against chemical 


weapons. The Government is committed to the 
early conclusion of a comprehensive Chemical 
Weapons Convention which would ban the pro- 
duction, stockpiling and use of all chemical 
weapons and provide for the destruction of all 
existing stocks of chemical weapons and their 
productions facilities. The Government has great- 
ly expanded Australia’s involvement in efforts to 
resist the spread of chemical weapons, and to 
conclude the Convention, to the point where 
foreign commentators have spoken of ‘Australia’s 
leadership’ in this area. 


Measures taken by the Government since 
March 1983 include: 


(i) increased priority and diplomatic re- 
sources for work against chemical 
weapons; 

(ii) additional manpower and equipment 
costing nearly $400 000 for the Defence 
Department's Materials Research Labor- 
atories (MRL) which provides technical 
support for Australian efforts in this field; 


(iii) designation of MRL as an analytical centre 
available to the UN Secretary-General for 
investigation of evidence of chemical 
warfare; 


(iv) participation of an Australian expert in the 
1984 and 1986 UN Secretary-General’s 
on-site investigations which confirmed 
Iraq’s use of chemical weapons in the 
Gulf War; 


(v) introduction of export controls on che- 
micals capable of being used for the 
manufacture of chemical weapons; and 
convening consultations amongst 18 
countries aimed at improving the effec- 
tiveness of such controls; 

(vi) increased participation in the chemical 

weapons negotiations in the Conference 

on Disarmament in Geneva, with Austra- 
lia chairing, in 1986, one of three working 
groups; 

in co-operation with an Australian che- 

mical company, testing procedures for the 

inspection of the civilian chemical indus- 
try to guard against clandestine produc- 
tion of chemical weapons and to assist the 
development of such procedures for the 
Convention; 


(vii) 
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(viii) co-sponsorship of resolutions in the 
United Nations General Assembly and 
promotion of statements on the subject in 
the Security Council. 


South Pacific: alleged Libyan 
presence 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 October: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 

(1) Is he able to confirm reports in the June 
edition of the Pacific Islands Monthly that there 
has been a regional revolutionary committee 
formed at the behest of the Libyan Leader, Colonel 
Gaddafi, between the ruling Vanua’aku Party in 
Vanuatu, the OPM in Irian Jaya and a constituent 
of the New Caledonian FLNKS known as the 
FULK (United Front for Kanak Liberation). 

(2) Is he able to say whether the Libyan regime 
has made financial contributions to the FULK by 
way of deposits to a bank in Port Vila, Vanuatu. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) | understand that some form of association 
between the ruling Vanua’aku Party in Vanuatu, 
the OPM in Irian Jaya and the FULK faction of the 
FLNKS has been established but the precise nature 
of this association is not known. 

(2) No. 


Nuclear accident in the Ukraine: use 
of Estonian reservists by the USSR 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 October: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 19 September 1986: 

(1) ts he able to say whether the Soviet Union is 
using Estonian army reservists in the decon- 
tamination of the zone surrounding the Chernobyl 
nuclear reactor. 

(2) Is he able to say whether the Estonian 
reservists were conscripted to decontamination 
duties in the area; if so, (a) what were their duties, 
(b) how long have they spent in the contaminated 
area and (c) how long have reservist groups from 
other areas of the Soviet Union spent in the 
contaminated area. 

(3) Has he raised the matter with the Soviet 
Union; if not, why not and will he now do so. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) The Government has been informed 
of reports, carried by the Communist youth 
newspaper of Estonia, suggesting that Estonian 
army reservists have been conscripted by the 
Soviet authorities to assist in the decontamination 
of areas near the Chernobyl nuclear reactor. These 
reports have been acknowledged by an official 
spokesman in Estonia, but described by him as 
either ‘a mistake or an exaggeration’. 

(3) This matter has not been raised with the 
soviet Union by the Australian Government. 
Should | receive confirmed evidence that the 
human rights of these reservists have been grossly 
violated | would consider taking appropriate 
action. 


Apartheid: South African restrictions 
on the United Democratic Front 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 October: 


Mr Scott — Is the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
aware that the South African Government recently 
restricted the operations of the United Democratic 
Front — the largest anti-apartheid movement in 
that country — by a declaration under the 
Affected Organisations Act 1974? What is the 
effect of such a restriction and on what basis was it 
applied? What is the attitude of the Australian 
Government to such actions by the South African 
Government? 

Mr Hayden — As the honourable member 
points out, it is correct that the South African 
Government last week restricted the operations of 
the United Democratic Front (UDF) — that 
country’s largest anti-apartheid movement — by a 
declaration under the Affected Organisations Act 
1974. Under the Act, the State President can 
prohibit an organisation from seeking or obtaining 
funds from abroad if he regards the organisation’s 
political activities as being aided or conducted in 
co-operation, or consultation with or under the 
influence of organisations or persons abroad. The 
basis on which President Botha made his decision 
has not been made public. s 

it is alleged that the UDF receives about half its 
annual funding of several million rand from 
external sources. The organisation has to finance a 
broad and expensive program out of its resources, 
including heavy legal expenses for defending 
UDF activists and bringing court applications to 
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test measures such as the emergency regulations. 
The South African Government has moved against 
the UDF in an attempt to quash legal opposition to 
the policies of apartheid and white minority rule. 
This sort of heavy-handed, undemocratic action 
further limits the peaceful political options for the 
black majority in South Africa. The Government, 
through these sorts of actions, is increasing the 
potential for further violence in South Africa. 
Naturally the Australian Government views 
with deep concern any action by the South 
African Government against the already limited 
political activity permitted in that country. We 
condemn that behaviour, as we condemn apar- 
theid. We have reached the stage now where the 
United States Congress is giving a lead to the rest 
of the world. Without sanctions apartheid will 
continue to prevail with all its moral squalor in 
South Africa. Without effective sanctions — and | 
stress that the sanctions must be effective — 
supported around the world by people of honour- 
able concern and intent, the black people in 
particular, that great non-white majority in South 
Africa, can never expect to achieve the opportun- 
ity of being truly free, independent and self- 
directing individuals in a democratic society. 


Foreign property compensation 
claims 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 October: 


Senator Michael Baume asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 20 August 1986: 

What arrangements have been made for dispos- 
sessed former residents of Eastern Bloc nations to 
make compensation claims against the present 
governments of those nations in respect of the 
assets expropriated. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

Many hundreds of Australian citizens claim that 
they have had property nationalised or taken into 
State control by foreign governments since about 
1939. Few have had any success in pursuing their 
claims on an individual basis. Many had only 
limited ties with Australia at the time the actions 
complained of were taken. In 1984 | asked that an 
interdepartmental working group consider what 
can be done to facilitate a proper settlement of 
these claims. 
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| expect that the ideal solution would include 
comprehensive official action to invite and assess 
the validity of claims made by Australian citizens. 
Compensation would then ultimately be paid out 
of funds provided following the negotiations of 
government-to-government agreements between 
Australia and the other countries concerned. 
However, achievement of this ideal solution 
requires the full co-operation of the latter coun- 
tries, and this will need to be established. 

The work of the interdepartmental group is 
proceeding as resources allow. The legal and 
administrative issues involved are complex and it 
is expected that final resolution of this matter will 
take some considerable time. 


Southern Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 October: 


Senator Sibraa — Has the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs seen media reports 
which indicate that South Africa is posed to 
invade Mozambique? Was the South African 
decision to expel Mozambiquan workers from 
South Africa another step in the campaign to 
destabilise the region? | 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware of reports that a meeting of leaders of the 
Front-Line States in Maputo, the capital of 
Mozambique, on 12 October, expressed their 
deep concern at the external assistance reportedly 
being given to rebel forces in Mozambique and at 
the possibility of renewed acts of South African 
destabilisation against Mozambique. The con- 
cerns of leaders of the Front-Line States come at a 
time when South Africa has announced the 
expulsion of Mozambiquan migrant workers from 
South Africa, although the South African defence 
force has denied that its forces are concentrated 
along South Africa’s border with Mozambique. 
The Australian Government has repeatedly ex- 
pressed its concern over South Africa’s policy of 
regional destabilisation. We remain concerned 
over the deteriorating situation arising from the 
South African Government's refusal to negotiate a 
peaceful end to apartheid and the deeply unset- 
tling effect this has on the southern African region 
as a whole. Apartheid remains the underlying 
cause of violence and a very serious threat to 
regional peace and security. | mention also, as we 
have previosly stated, our complete and une- 
quivocal rejection of the use of armed force in the 
region to resolve differences and, in particular, 
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South African armed attacks. We sincerely hope 
as a government that all parties will exercise 
caution and restraint and that confrontation will 
be avoided. 


Visit by Prime Minister of India 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 October: 


Mr Tickner — Can the Prime Minister inform 
the House of the outcome of the visit to Australia 
by the Prime Minister of India? 

Mr Hawke — | preface my reply by indicating 
my pleasure at the way in which the Opposition, 
through the Leader of the Opposition, was associ- 
ated with the very warm welcome given to Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi. | believe that the visit by 
the Prime Minister has set the stage for the 
injection of a dramatic new vitality into the 
relations between our two countries. Of course, 
the opportunity for that has been established by a 
considerable amount of good work done on both 
sides, not least by the visits that have been paid to 
india by my two colleagues the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the Minister for Trade. 

| think | can establish three or four major themes 
which emerged and which will be of benefit to us 
all. The first major theme on which we reached 
total agreement was that the Government of each 
country could act as a catalyst for mutually 
beneficial economic co-operation. This will have 
concrete expression over the next few months in 
these ways: firstly, in trade talks designed to 
identify commercial opportunities; secondly, in 
official and industry discussions on possible col- 
laboration in coal development; thirdly, in the 
implementation of the science agreement signed 
during the visit; fourthly, in resumed negotiations 
on a tax treaty; and fifthly, by high level official 
talks early next year covering the whole breadth of 
our economic relations. In all those specific ways 
the first major theme of increased economic 
co-operation should bear considerable fruit. 

Secondly, in a sense this is complementary to 
the first point, | believe the visit by Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi brought. home to the business 
sectors of both countries that the significant 
economic growth and restructuring in Australia, 
together with the huge Indian market, provides in 
the view of both sides considerable potential to 
move beyond what tends to characterise our 
two-way trade — that is, basically raw materials 
and a few consumer goods. It is quite clear that 
Australian prospects in India, ranging from pro- 
jects in telecommunications to shipbuilding and 
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Pictured left to right are the Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen, Mrs Gandhi, Lady Stephen and the Indian Prime 
Minister, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, at a reception for the Indian Prime Minister in Canberra on 14 October. (Promotion 
Australia photo). 


civil engineering, are very promising. The interest 
of the private sectors in both countries came 
through clearly at the very productive meeting 
held under the auspices of the Economic Planning 
Advisory Council in Sydney yesterday, where we 
witnessed the signing by Australian and Indian 
business representatives of an agreement to estab- 
lish a joint business council. | understand that 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has agreed to chair 
the first meeting of that joint business council in 
New Delhi. 


Thirdly, | inform the honourable member thatel 
assured Mr Gandhi that we recognise that trade is 
a two-way street. The current balance is very 
much in Australia’s favour — about two and one 
half to one — and we undertook to do the things 
we can within Australia to identify more opportu- 
nities for Indian trade into Australia. The fourth 
area is also of outstanding importance. The Prime 
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Minister and | had very friendly, candid, direct 
and constructive discussions on many internation- 
al political issues. | think all members of the 
House would realise that that is important, given 
the considerable importance and status of India as 
a power in southern Asia and the Indian Ocean 
region, and its important position in the United 
Nations, the Non-Aligned Movement and the 
Commonwealth. It is clear, as the honourable 
member will appreciate, that we do not on every 
specific issue see exactly eye-to-eye with India. 
Nevertheless, there are many issues on which we 
do and on which we will continue to co-operate, 
particularly the vital question of southern Africa. 
All in all, | am pleased to say to the House that | 
am confident that the visit to this country of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, short as it was, was 
extremely productive and will set the stage for a 
new, deeper and much more constructive rela- 
tionship in all the areas | have mentioned. 
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Counter-terrorism capabilities in 
Australia 


Statement to Parliament by the Special Minister 
of State, Mr Mick Young, MP, on 17 October: 


The Government has recently completed a 
review of counter-terrorism capabilities in Austra- 
lia and of the administrative and financial arrange- 
ments which support them. The Government 
initiated this review in December 1985. It was 
then some six years after the report of Mr Justice 
Hope had established the current arrangements 
and in the light of the upsurge of terrorism in 
Europe and the Middle East during 1984 and 1985 
it was timely to review Australia’s arrangements. 
The events of 1986 have confirmed the timeliness 
of the review. 

The review was carried out by my Department 
in consultation with other appropriate depart- 
ments. As part of the review, | made a visit in June 
to Italy, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and Japan, 
where I| had discussions on counter-terrorism with 
relevant Ministers, and with police and security 
agencies. | was also briefed in detail on airport 
security arrangements in those countries. 


The terrorist threat to Australia 


Australia is fortunate in not having disaffected 
domestic political or separatist groups who resort 
to terrorism, such as have many countries in 
Western Europe. We are also geographically 
distant from the main centres of international 
terrorism. We have not entirely escaped terrorism. 
Major incidents in the past include: 

@ the murder of the Turkish Consul-General and 
his bodyguard; 

@ the bombings of the Israeli Consulate-General 
and the Hakoah Club; and 

@ the wounding of the Indian Defence Attache 
and the kidnapping of the Attache and his wife. 

Nor should we be complacent about the future. 
it is important, however, that we not lose a sense 
of proportion and base our arrangements for 
counter-terrorism on worst-case scenarios; rather 
we need to make a sober and rational assessment 
of the threat. It is here that Australia’s intelligence 
agencies and our links to international agencies 
play a vital role. 

Even though Australians have been the inno- 
cent victims of incidents overseas and in this 
country, the present assessment is that there is 
currently no evidence to indicate that Australia is 
a chosen target of any international terrorist 


group. It needs to be borne in mind that Australia _ 
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has close historical and political ties with a 
number of nations which are under high terrorist 
threat and which have substantial interests in this 
country. These interests may well be seen as 
attractive targets by terrorist groups. 

The threat of terrorist attacks against targets in 
Australia is assessed by the Australian Security 
Intelligence Organisation (ASIO) as low now and 
in the foreseeable future. This low threat is 
international in character, although we must face 
the possibility that some overseas terrorist groups 
may have a very few supporters in this country. 
Bombings and assassinations are the methods of 
attack currently preferred by terrorists and | am 
advised that this is likely to apply to any attacks 
which may be carried out in Australia. 

The Government recognises that the source and 
the nature of the threat can change rapidly, but tt 
accepts the advice that the current low level of 
threat against targets in Australia and the likely 
international emphasis on bombings and assas- 
sinations can generally be expected to persist for a 
period. The Government will, therefore, ensure 
that preventive and contingency measures against 
terrorism give the highest priority to these most 
likely forms of threat. 


Conclusions of the review 


| now wish to inform the House of the findings 
of the review and the Government response. 
Acting on advice from the Secretaries’ Committee 
on Intelligence and Security, the Government will 
not be publishing the report of the review. A 
complete copy has been made available to the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr Howard) and a 
version with only minor editing will be made 
available to the States. In general terms, the 
review concludes that an effective national 
counter-terrorist capability has been established 
in Australia. This follows the creation of the 
Standing Advisory Committee for Common- 
wealth-State Co-operation on Protection Against 
Violence known as SAC-PAV, in 1979. 

The picture today is vastly difference from 
1979, There is an atmosphere of co-operation 
between the Federal Government and the States 
that could not have been foreseen seven years 
ago. Through SAC-PAV, the Federal Government 
has provided the States with compatible equip- 
ment and helped to develop among them similar 
levels of expertise. The relevant Federal author- 
ities Can now interact with each State more easily, 
and are more likely to be invited to do so. The 
State Governments and police forces can also 
more readily interact. Extensive crisis manage- 
ment machinery has been developed that can be 
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activated in response to a terrorist incident any- 
where in Australia. A highly skilled and well- 
equipped counter-terrorism force has been estab- 
lished within the Australian Defence Force to 
respond, as a measure of last resort, to request to 
resolve terrorist incidents by force. Every State 
now possesses a capability to cope with siege- 
hostage incidents, at least those of relatively 
short-duration. All States have a raised capacity to 
deal with bombings. 


Preventive measures 


The review emphasised that the single most 
important preventive measure against terrorism is 
the capability to produce timely and accurate 
intelligence. The Government's principal agency 
for gathering and evaluating security intelligence 
is ASIO. That organisation’s particular role was, of 
course, thoroughly examined by the recent Royal 
Commission on Australia’s Security and Intelli- 
gence Agencies conducted by Mr Justice Hope. 

Co-operation between intelligence and law 
enforcement agencies, both in Australia and 
internationally, is vital in the area of counter- 
terrorism. This was a point strongly emphasised to 
me by all concerned during my overseas visit. The 
review reported general satisfaction with co- 
operation between the agencies in Australia. 

Relative to many other nations, Australia has a 
greater Capacity to prevent known or suspected 
foreign terrorists from entering this country. The 
review emphasised the importance of the security- 
checking mechanisms now in place with several 
foreign security services which could provide 
information on the movement of terrorists in time 
to prevent their entry into this country. The 
Government accepts the importance of these 
mechanisms. 

The review further recommended that current 
entry control procedures be maintained, including 
the necessity for visitors to Australia to obtain 
visas. These recommendations will be taken into 
account by the Government in any future ex- 
amination of this issue. The review drew attention 
to the need to enhance the protection of Govern- 
ment explosives and weapons and to make a 
careful assessment of the threat posed by other 
sources of dangerous materials of potential use to 
terrorists. As a result of the review, action is being 
taken to upgrade our performance in this area. 


Protective measures 


The protection of potential targets is a vital 
measure in any country’s fight against terrorism. 
This is an area of change in the Government as a 
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number of the former protective roles of the 
Australian Federal Police (AFP) have passed to the 
Australian Protective Service. The Government 
sees the advantage to both the development of the 
AFP and to the performance of protective func- 
tions in this change. There are Federal-State 
arrangements for the protection of holders of high 
office in Australia or dignitaries who may be 
visiting Australia. 

The very considerable resources and the degree 
of co-ordination required have been recently 
demonstrated in the visit by the Indian Prime 
Minister. The forthcoming visit of the Pope will 
also be a major exercise. While this task must 
remain primarily the function of the particular 
state police forces, the review has pointed to the 
need for agreement on minimum standards of 
protection in response to different levels of threat. 
This will be pursued in the SAC-PAV forum. 


Reactive measures 


Australia needs to be prepared to respond if 
preventive measures fail and a terrorist incident 
takes place. A major element of Australia's 
response to incidents of terrorism is a policy of no 
concessions, other than tactical ones, to terrorist 
demands. That policy has been considered and 
re-endorsed by the Government as a result of the 
review. 

The review pointed to the need for some 
improvement in the information flow to Federal 
Ministers during a terrorist incident to enable 
them to make any necessary policy decisions. This 
need has emerged during a number of Federal- 
State joint exercises. The review also pointed to 
the need to plan and train for post-incident 
investigations and other actions which would 
form a major part of the response to a ‘hit and run’ 
incident, such as an assassination or a bombing. If 
we are to improve the chance of apprehending 
offenders and hence reduce terrorism. The Federal- 
Government will be looking to the SAC-PAV to 
extend its exercise program to test arrangements 
for Australia’s response to this wider range of 
incidents. There may be terrorist incidents arising 
overseas in which Australian interests would be 
heavily involved and in which Australia could be 
called upon to assist. The Government is examin- 
ing the complex issues raised by such situations. 


Aviation security 


it is clear from international experience that 
airports and aviation, particularly international 
aviation, are prime targets for terrorist attack. On 
my visit to Europe | was struck by the very 
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particular attention being paid to high risk flights 
at major European airports. The flights of certain 
airlines and flights to and from certain destinations 
are given very special attention; otherwise more 
routine precautions prevail. 

Fortunately, the terrorist threat to aviation in 
Australia is assessed as low. Our aviation security 
arrangements fully meet all of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO) standards. 
Nonetheless, it is important that we keep the 
security needs of our airports under constant 
review so that we can ensure that we are prepared 
to face any problem which may arise. In the light 
of the review’s recommendations, bomb and 
weapon search procedures are being reviewed to 
ensure that these continue to be adequate for the 
prevailing circumstances. The current system of 
issuing passes to people for access to security 
areas of airports is also being looked at to see what 
strengthening might be desirable. 

The Government is also concerned with the 
broader aspects of physical security measures at 
airports and is taking action to improve current 
arrangements., My Department and the Depart- 
ment of Aviation have established a joint task 
force on proposals to improve aviation security at 
all Australian airports. The difficult question of 
policing of airports was addressed in the review. 
At present, uniformed Australian Federal Police 
(AFP) are present at Australian airports. Their role 
in a terrorist incident would be one of contain- 
ment until the arrival of State police. Inevitably, as 
a visible presence, they are called upon to 
undertake something of a community policing 
role, which properly belongs to State forces. There 
has been criticism of the numbers of AFP mem- 
bers at airports for counter-terrorism purposes. 
This criticism is not supported by the AFP on the 
basis of the present threat and current national 
planning for a counter-terrorist response. It is also 
worth mentioning that the AFP has other roles and 
often considerable resources at airports working 
in intelligence, drugs and other operations. 

The review canvassed the options of a special 
airport branch of the AFP but favoured rather the 
transfer of the counter-terrorism protective func- 
tion to the States. This was seen as better meeting 
any possible problems of two forces in one 
incident and offering greater flexibility should the 
threat increase. | will be discussing this possibility 
with the AFP, the Australian Federal Police 
Association and the States and will then bring 
forward a further submission to the Government. 


Bombing incidents 


Bombings have been the most common type of 
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terrorist incident in Australia and are expected to 
be the most likely form of such incidents in the 
future. While bombings are assessed as the major 
threat from terrorists, the Government is con- 
cerned that this should be reflected in the atten- 
tion given to the subject by the SAC-PAV and in 
the allocation of money to the SAC-PAV by the 
Federal Government. Provision has been made in 
1986-87 to expend $350 000 on bomb disposal 
and related equipment. We are planning next 
year, 1987-88, to spend the entire SAC-PAV plant 
and equipment vote on equipment that will 
further enhance our anti-bombing capacity. 
The review highlighted, among other things, the 
absence of SAC-PAV exercises aimed at testing 
bomb response capabilities. As a direct consequ- 
ence of this finding, a bomb response seminar is to 
be held in Canberra on 5 November 1986. The 
seminar, to be attended by Australian and over- 
seas experts in forensic science, Counter-terrorism 
and explosives, will examine Australia’s prepared- 
ness to respond to worldwide trends in the use of 
explosives by terrorists. In addition, the SAC-PAV 
has been asked to develop a bomb response 
strategy for the next three to five years with the 
emphasis on equipment, training and personnel 
requirements. This proposal will be discussed 
further by the bomb response seminar at the 16th 
meeting of the SAC-PAV in November 1986. 


Financial arrangements 


Finally, there was an examination of the finan- 
cial arrangements as between the Government 
and States. Since 1980-81 the Government has 
spent about $10 million on equipment, ammuni- 
tion and training through SAC-PAV. Annual costs 
for counter-terrorism aspects of ASIO, the De- 
fence Force, the AFP and my Department amount 
to about $30 million. A variety of alternative 
options was considered, including a user pays 
principle, a fixed Federal-State contribution ratio 
and a Federal-only option. The mechanisms 
necessary to control the financial contributions 
made by the Federal Government through the 
SAC-PAV towards the national capability was 
canvassed. The review concluded that the present 
financial guidelines, with some minor administra- 
tive adjustments, should be maintained. The 
Government accepts that recommendation and 
will continue to provide financial support through 
SAC-PAV within modified guidelines. 


Conclusion 


The Federal Government will seek the con- 
tinued co-operation of the States and the Northern 
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Territory in putting into effect measures arising out 
of the review. The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, is 
writing to the Premiers and the Chief Minister 
following the review. The Government acknow- 
ledges the excellent level of co-operation which 
has already been achieved. Terrorism, by its very 
nature, recognises neither geographic nor political 
boundaries. Although the threat is currently asses- 
sed as low, there will be no reduction in our 
vigilance nor in the maintenance of the national 
capability. 


Trade: exports to USSR 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 October: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Trade, upon 
notice, on 3 June 1986: 


(1} Is he able to say what countries have 
negotiated fishing agreements with the Soviet 
Union, allowing Soviet vessels to fish in their 
waters. 


(2) Is he able to say what countries export 
wheat to the Soviet Union. 


(3) What was the total value of Australian 
exports in 1984-85 and what products are ex- 
ported. 

Mr Dawkins — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) According to information available to the 
Government the following countries have negoti- 
ated fishing agreements with the Soviet Union. 

The Americas — Argentina, Guyana, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru. 

Northern Africa — Algeria, Egypt, Mauritania, 
Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia. 

African (other) — Angola, Benin, Cameroon, 
Ghana, Mozambique, Tanzania. 

Asia — Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, Singapore, Sri Lanka. 

Indian Ocean — Comores, Maldives, 
Seychelles. 

Europe — Finland, Norway, Spain. 

Pacific Ocean — Kiribati, New Zealand. 

Middle East — Iran, Iraq. 

This list is based on publicly available informa- 
tion and is not necessarily exhaustive. It does not 
include, for example, agreements that the USSR 
may have with other Soviet bloc countries. 


(2) Countries which have exported wheat to 
the USSR in recent years (and the quantities 
involved) are shown in the following table: 
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Country 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 

(m. tonnes) (m.tonnes) — (m. tonnes) 
2 ee nearer 4.01 6.0 5.4 
Canada ..... 5.7 7.6 47 
Australia .... 1.5 2.0 3.3 
Argentina ... 3.6 4.0 0.8 
We ee 4.3 6.1 0.2 
Other (a)... . 0.2 2.3 2.5 





(a) Others include: Eastern Europe, Austria, Finland, 
Sweden, China, India and other origins. 
Source: International Wheat Council Record and Op- 
erations International Wheat Council Market Report 1 
July 1986. 
(f Forecast. 


(3) The total value of Australian exports to the 
USSR in 1984-85 was $873.4 million. Principal 
exports in 1984-85 were as follows: 





Commodity Value 
$m 
Wheat sesde e ai aia eee 371 
Greasy and fleece washed wool ............. 288 
Barley, unmilled ....000000.00000... eae 130 
RAS elie fog ihe eaten TE A E tetas an eats 26 
Raw sugar, bulk (country details confidential 
from 1.10.84) xc bass soe rx G4 eben es 12 
UE reeled tects a tered at ae ee, at 9 
COUOA acadarse sdocaoe et beeen its ames i 5 
Mineral sands (excluding monazite).......... __4 
Total above item ......0000.0.000000...000005. 845 
Items for which details are not separately 
AVANADIES 6 ect auteur aadacea Gn tends 20 
COE ersten etek era tes Yee the ea edd __ 8 
ROMAN choc E each E hats hetcew tama 873 





Source: Department of Trade. 


Vietnam: alleged Soviet presence 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 17 October: 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer to the Minister’s answer in Question 
Time yesterday that the Government has no 
evidence that the Soviet Union has deployed 
weapons systems in Vietnam which directly en- 
danger Australia. | ask the Minister: does this not 
contradict the answers given by the Minister for 
Defence to the honourable member for Hawker to 
questions on notice Nos 171 and 172 in May 
1985? Is it not the case that the situation outlined 
in those questions and answers is still the same in 
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terms of Soviet operations? Could he remind the 
Senate of those details? Is it not, therefore, the case 
that Soviet forces operating out of Vietnam 
threaten potentially both our sea lines of com- 
munication and our territory, in the latter case 
through refuelled bombers or nuclear-weapon 
carrying submarines deployed from Cam Ranh 
Bay in either the Pacific of Indian Oceans. 

Senator Gareth Evans — | take it that Senator 
Teague is referring to some answers to questions 
on notice in which Mr Beazley identified the 
understood Soviet naval and air presence at Cam 
Ranh Bay in Vietnam. It is undoubtedly the case 
that there is a substantial store of armaments and 
weaponry there located. The argument simply 
boils down to one essentially about semantics — 
whether or not one regards the capability at Cam 
Ranh Bay as being of a character that directly 
endangers Australia, to use the language that | 
employed yesterday. Mr Beazley is certainly of the 
view that it cannot be so described. 

| am in the process of seeking a more compre- 
hensive response from the Minister in order that | 
can perhaps argue the case in the terms that the 
honourable senator would prefer, but there is no 
argument at all about the stationing of quite a 
substantial arsenal at Cam Ranh Bay. The question 
is about the strategic significance of that so far as 
Australia is directly concerned. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 17 October: 


Senator Vallentine — | remind the Minister 
representing the Minister for Defence that the 
Government claims that the so-called joint facili- 
ties are good for us because they contribute to 
deterrence through early warning. | ask: is it not 
standard practice in strategic analysis to base 
conclusions on what others are capable of doing, 
not on what they say they will do? Is it not a fact 
that the satellites which provide early warning 
also provide real time data on the status of the 
Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile force, data 
necessary for fighting a nuclear war? Can the 
Minister explain on what basis the Government 
accepts United States assurances that it does not 
want to fight a nuclear war, while maintaining in 
this country facilities which add to the American 
capability to fight such a war? ls it just that the 
Government trusts United States assurances or has 
it something more solid to rely on? If so, what? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Vallentine 
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will not expect me to confirm her speculation 
about the roles and functions of the joint facilities 
beyond referring her to the Prime Minister's 
statement of 6 June 1984,' which statement, she 
will recall, says in part that among the functions 
performed by the joint facilities is the provision of 
early warning about missile launches. As to the 
merits of that early warning capacity, which is the 
nub of the honourable senator’s question, | have 
to say to her — and | hope she forgives me for the 
robustness with which | say it — that no sane 
strategic analyst doubts that the better the early 
warning available, the less likely a nuclear war is 
to start. By significantly enhancing the early 
warning available to the United States our facili- 
ties do make a major contribution to preventing 
nuclear war. Senator Vallentine’s concern about 
the possibility that these capabilities might be 
used during a nuclear war, should one ever 
happen, -has to be balanced against the certainty 
that they are being used, right now and every day, 
to prevent nuclear war occurring. 

Senator Vallentine asked, finally, on what basis 
we accept United States assurances that it does 
not wish to fight a nuclear war. We accept those 
assurances because we know that whatever par- 
ticular difficulties we as a country might have with 
particular aspects of United States policy — 
conspicuously the Strategic Defence Initiative — 
we do know that the United States believes, as | 
know Senator Vallentine believes, that a nuclear 
war would be a global tragedy of unimaginable 
proportions — with one estimate of the casualties 
in the United States alone being 140 million 
people. The Government finds the fact alone a 
very solid basis for believing that President 
Reagan means what he says when he says that a 
nuclear war must never be fought and can never 
be won. 

Senator Vallentine — Mr President, | ask a 
supplementary question. The Minister has trotted 
out the usual line about the bases role in 
monitoring and verification. How on earth does 
he explain that when most of the agreements 
which these bases are meant to monitor and verify 
were actually put in place after the bases were 
established? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The difficulty is to 
answer the question with any precision without 
going into rather more precision about what 
precisely the bases do. In general terms, | can 
simply say that early warning and verification are 
the functions. Early warning is a concept that 


t See also AFAR, Vol. 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 614. 
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pre-exists any particular agreement, but verifica- 
tion exists as a concept whatever the particular 
arms control of the agreement might be that the 
bases are helping us to verify. 


Philippines: Australian aid 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 20 October: 


Mr Keogh — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Is it a fact that the 
Australian Government has refused to allow an 
Australian aid program in the Philippines to 
engage an Australian cattle expert who is prefer- 
red by the Philippines Government? Has the 
Philippines Government imposed either beef or 
live cattle trade sanctions against Australia in 
reprisal for the Government's reported refusal to 
engage this cattle expert? 

Mr Hayden — A deal has been said about this 
publicly by people including, interestingly, a 
number of National Party members on behalf of 
the expert who is involved in this matter. | think 
the facts, to the extent that | can establish them, 
ought to be put on record, because there seems to 
be some confusion. Certainly, there would be 
confusion between what is being said publicly by 
some of those representatives of the National 
Party and what | am being advised. On 16 
September the Australian Ambassador in Manila 
met with Vice-President and Foreign Minister 
Laurel to discuss this matter. The upshot of that 
was that the Australian Government, through our 
Ambassador, was informed by the Philippines 
Government that there was no ban on any imports 
of livestock or meat from Australia. The Philip- 
pines Government has also affirmed that it abides 
by the rules of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and that it will always endeavour to 
follow fair trading practices. Furthermore, the 
Government, through the Public Service, has been 
advised that all outstanding requests for import 
approval for meat from Australia have been 
granted. 

| will mention some other factors which are 
highly relevant. Our representatives in Manila 
have maintained fairly continuous contact on this 
matter. The Philippines Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food advised certain details of proposed 
cattle import requirements on 7 October and has 
invited firm offers from qualified Australian live- 
stock exporters. | shall not go through the details, 
as they can be made available to anyone who is 
interested in this matter. | should make the 
following points clear: the Australian Senior Trade 
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Commissioner in Manila reports that the invitation 
to offer has also been extended to the United 
States of America, and perhaps others, and that, in 
support, an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment will be offering a finance package term of 
seven to 10 years at 4.5 per cent interest per 
annum under a recently introduced agricultural 
export funding program. Without going much 
further, this is a considerable concession in 
comparative terms between what | expect would 
be available from this country and what has been 
offered by the United States of America. It would 
seem to be an extension — in some varied form 
perhaps, but nonetheless an extension — of the 
very generous subsidisation arrangements which 
are being offered by the United States of America 
in relation to primary products on the export 
market. 

A Manila newspaper report states that the offer 
from the United States of America features a 
10-year financing package, a three-year grade 
period and a 4.5 per cent interest rate. | under- 
stand that the Deputy Minister of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food is quoted as saying: 

There’s a brewing cattle war between the U.S. 

and Australia and this is definitely to our 

advantage. 

| want to rivet people’s attention to the substan- 
tial facts behind what has been taking place. It is 
quite clear that there is a major Australian interest 
involved, that there is further evidence on the 
basis of the information being provided that the 
United States of America is not fair dealing, or- 
intends not to fair deal, and that this, probably 
more than anything else, will determine the 
outcome of the offers which are made. | stress that 
if a country of an individual consumer has been 
made an offer which is cheap against any com- 
petitor’s because it is heavily subsidised and 
below real market terms — my understanding is 
that the United States of America generally would 
find it very difficult to make an offer of live cattle 
exports from the United States of America in 
strictly competitive terms at rates competitive with 
Australia’s — buyers will find it hard not to accept 
the most generous offer which is made, regardless 
of the basis on which it is made. I think some other 
things should be said — 

Some other matters should go on record. | now 
address the case of the cattle expert. He is an 
employee of the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation. Certain obliga- 
tions are in place in respect of the employment on 
aid programs of any such public sector employee. 
| will come to that matter in a few seconds. The 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
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offered him a salary of $55 104 as against his 
present salary of $47 638. So, it offered him 
substantially more. It offered allowances of 
$24 490, making a total of $79 594. The expert 
concerned submitted the following claim: his 
salary, $47 638; a salary for his wife because of 
employment she would not be engaged in while 
she was in the Philippines but does engage in 
here, $30 465; maintenance of his farm, $22 000; 
a caretaker for his house, $2600; and accom- 
modation in the Philippines, $5200. That is 
$107 903, less superannuation of $2296 — a total 
claim of $105 607 as against what ADAB offered 
of $79 594. 

| apologise for taking so long. Furthermore, | 
apologise for going into the detailed figures. But 
there seems to be a great deal of misunderstanding 
about this matter. In view of the fact that 
potentially this is an important matter of national 
interest affecting the rural area, | should get the 
facts on the record as they have been given to me. 
| have been assured by ADAB that it would have 
no difficulty at all in obtaining the employment of 
a suitably qualified expert in this field at exactly 
the same rates as it is offering this man. The expert 
would be at least as well qualified as this man. It ts 
conceivable that there would be even better 
qualified people. The person concerned is 
arguing, among other things, that because of his 
relationship with a Minister in the Philippines 
Government — and that Minister, | gather, is 
responding to the propositions put to him to 
restate this sort of matter — he should be 
employed above others because presumably he 
can get on ‘better’ than can other people with the 
Philippines Government, or some people in that 
Government. 

| want to state two things: the first, honourable 
members will recall, is that the decision will be 
made on the best offer. If the United States of 
America is heavily subsidising the financial 
arrangements we will find it very difficult. That is 
an obligation that we all have to attend to. We 
have to look after that obligation and not go down 
the track of promoting a personal interest in this 
matter. The second thing is that, if we concede to 
these demands that this gentleman get more than 
$25 000 a year above what would be the 
appropriate rate under the conditions that are 
normally applied in these circumstances by this 
Government or were normally applied in the past 
by coalition governments, everyone in a similar 
situation will expect to be treated in exactly the 
same way. | put it to honourable members that 
that is intolerable. It would mean that the aid vote 
would be out of control and that we would be 
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paying much more for such services than we 
should be. Let me state some facts which also 
should go on the record. The rates which are set 
for cases such as these are fixed by the Public 
Service Board. They were fixed by the Public 
Service Board under the previous Government. 
They are fixed by.the Board under this Govern- 
ment. The judgment of ADAB, made on the basis 
of the record of the gentleman concerned and 
advice from CSIRO, was that the appropriate 
salary for the assignment was a full level above his 
current position: that is, he was paid more than he 
should have been. For this amount to have been 
further increased would have required the ap- 
plication of non-technical criteria, which means a 
special favour. 

if he had been employed as a consultant he 
would have been required to move into the 
private sector. It would have been necessary for 
him to have obtained long-term leave without pay 
from CSIRO, to have registered as a consulting 
firm, and to have obtained special permission 
under the CSIRO Act to enter into private com- 
mercial operations while remaining a public 
servant. Additionally and importantly, the magni- 
tude of the contract amount involved for a 
12-month assignment would have normally re- 
quired under Federal procurement guidelines that 
the job be put out to tender. 

When one puts all those things together, the 
Government has acted consistently with guide- 
lines which have been in place for a very long 
time, guidelines which have been followed by 
Liberal-National Party coalition governments in 
office, guidelines which are now pursued by this 
Government. What it boils down to is that the 
particular interest of one person is being promoted 
in a way which distorts and mars the real 
presentation of the facts. The real presentation of 
the facts is that the Philippines Government 
anticipates that the United States will heavily 
subsidise the export of live beef to the Philippines 
and that will create severe competitive tensions 
between the United States of America and Austra- 
lia. That is the basis on which this matter ought to 
be looked at. 


international Law Commission 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 21 October: 

Mr Hollis asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 

(1) When did the International Law Commis- 
sion last meet. 

(2) Did Australia or any other member make 
proposals at the last meeting of the Commission 
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for a multilateral agreement on the topic of 
Relations between States and International Orga- 
nisations which might be more acceptable than 
the 1975 Vienna Convention. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The International Law Commission last met 
from 5 May to 26 July 1986. 

(2) The topic of Relations between States and 
International Organisations has been considered 
by the International Law Commission in two parts. 
Draft articles on the status, privileges and immuni- 
ties of the representatives of States to international 
organisations were prepared by the International 
Law Commission in 1971 and referred to a 
diplomatic conference which in 1975 adopted the 
Vienna Convention on the Representation of 
States in their Relations with International Orga- 
nisations of a Universal Character. Many provi- 
sions of this Convention were considered to be 
unbalanced in their treatment of the interests of 
host countries of the major international organisa- 
tions, and no such host country has become party 
to the Convention, which has not entered into 
force. 

Following the adoption of this Convention the 
International Law Commission ceased to give 
attention to the subject matter of the Convention 
and no proposals have been made in the Commis- 
sion to develop the basis of a new convention on 
the same subject. The International Law Commis- 
sion is now working on the other part of the topic, 
namely the status, privileges and immunities of 
international organisations, their officials, experts 
and other persons engaged in their activities who 
are not representatives of States. There has been 
no significant progress in the preparation of draft 
articles, which have not been given priority by the 
Commission in the light of the limited interest 
shown in the topic by governments. 


Environment: construction by 
France of an Antarctic air base at 
Dumont d’Urville 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 October: 


Senator Sanders — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. What steps has the Federal Government 
taken to ensure that the Government of France is 
aware of Australian concern about environmental 
degradation due to the construction of an Antarc- 
tic air base at Dumont d'Urville? Is it a fact that the 
Minister received advice from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs that the Antarctic Division, Hobart, 
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be recommended to refuse assistance requested 
by the French Government in transporting earth 
moving equipment to Antarctica aboard a vessel 
under charter to the Division? If not, what advice 
did the Minister receive? What reason can the 
Minister give for the Australian Government's 
decision to allow French earth moving equipment 
to be loaded for shipment to Antarctica on board 
the MV Nella Dan? Finally, can the Minister 
assure the Senate that Australia maintains its 
opposition to environmental degradation at 
Dumont d’Urville?. 

Senator Gareth Evans — Allegations that 
France has been contravening its obligations 
under the Antarctic Treaty system in constructing 
an airstrip at the French Antarctic station Dumont 
d’Urville have been discussed between French 
and Australian officials on a number of occasions 
over the past two years. The French position is that 
it is taking steps to monitor closely any work 
related to the airstrip in order to act to mitigate 
and minimise its environmental impact. It is not 
the usual practice to provide details of advice 
given to Ministers, but in this case the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs agreed to a request for the use of 
the Australian chartered Antarctic vessel Nella 
Dan to transport some plant and equipment from 
Europe to Hobart by Expéditions Polaires Fran- 
çaises (EPF). That is the government agency 
responsible for France’s Antarctic program. A 
French chartered vessel will then take it from 
Hobart to Dumont d'Urville. 

The Government's decision reflects the spirit of 
co-operation which prevails among operating 
agencies of all nations active in Antarctica. In the 
past the Antarctic Division has given and received 
logistic support from other nations including its 
French counterpart. Australia’s agreement to assist 
France on this occasion, therefore, is consistent 
with past practice and with normal co-operation 
under the Antarctic Treaty system. The Australian 
Government's attitude towards the project for 
construction of an airstrip at the place in question 
is a Separate matter. The Australian Government is 
continuing to follow closely the environmental 
effects of the airstrip construction. | should add 
that it has been reported that French budgetary 
priorities have affected the pace of the airstrip 
construction. Our understanding is that a review 
of the project has recently been requested by the 
French Government. 


Death of President of Mozambique 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 21 October: 
Senator Colston — | direct my question to the 
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Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
- Affairs. | refer to the tragic death in an air crash of 
President Machel of Mozambique. What is the 
Government's reaction to this sad event, and does 
the Government as yet have any evidence as to 
who or what may have been responsible for the 
crash? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government was 
deeply shocked and saddened to hear of the 
tragic, as Senator Colston said, and untimely 
death of President Samora Machel of Mozambi- 
que. President Machel was a leading figure in the 
Frelimo Liberation Movement. He led his country 
to independence in 1975 and guided its destiny 
throughout the subsequent period until his death 
of Sunday evening. President Machel was at the 
forefront of the Front-Line States campaign for 
majority rule in South Africa, as he was some 
years ago an important supported of the struggle 
to end white minority rule in neighbouring 
Rhodesia. He enjoyed the respect of Africa, 
Eastern bloc and Western leaders alike. At home 
he remained a popular leader commanding wide- 
spread support, despite the economic and de- 
velopmental problems, exacerbated by civil war, 
which wracked his young country. President 
Machel was facing a worsening internal security 
situation in recent times, as the activities of the 
rebel Renamo guerrillas increased. It is widely 
accepted that Renamo’s activities are encouraged 
and backed by the South African Government. 


President Machel was returning from Lusaka, 
where he had been consulting with President 


Kaunda of Zambia and leaders of the African 


National Congress over the deteriorating security 
situation in his country, when his plane crashed 
on South African territory. We have no evidence 
to hand as yet as to the cause of that crash, nor is 
there evidence at this stage that there was any 
South African involvement in causing the crash. 
The Australian Government extends its deepest 
sympathies to the Mozambiquan Government and 
the people and to the families of President Machel 
and other victims of the crash. It is our Govern- 
ment’s sincerest wish that a peaceful succession to 
the late President’s position will be followed by a 
peaceful solution to Mozambique’s problems and 
that the sudden death of Samora Machel does not 
serve as an excuse for external interests to exploit 
the situation in Mozambique to their own advan- 
tage. It must be said, finally, that with his death 
Mozambique has lost a strong and courageous 
leader and southern Africa a champion of regional 
peace and security. 
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Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
Joint Defence Space Research 
Facility l 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 October: 


Senator Vallentine — My question is directed 
to the Ministér representing the Minister for 
Defence. Does the Government intend to re- 
negotiate the 1977 Pine Gap agreement, as 
suggested by Senator Kilgariff on 16 October? Are 
there any discussions about altering or amending 
that agreement under way at present, or has any 
alteration already taken place? If there were any 
renegotiations of the agreement, who would be 
involved in the discussions? Could the Minister 
explain exactly who would negotiate any new 
agreement? What provisions are there for the 
people of Australia, or their elected representa- 
tives, to be involved? Will the Australian public be 
notified if or when the terms of the agreement are 
altered in any way? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | should say at the 
outset, with particular reference to what Senator 
Kilgariff said on 16 October, that the 1977 
agreement referred to by the honourable senator 
does not provide for the lease of the Joint Defence 
Space Research Facility. Rather, the 1977 agree- 
ment extended the 1966 agreement which estab- 
lished the facility and provides that the agreement 
be extended for a period of 10 years from 19 
October 1977 and thereafter until terminated. 

As Senator Vallentine is no doubt aware, one 
year’s written notice to terminate the agreement 
may be given as of 19 October 1986. As such, the 
agreement continues and there is no requirement 
for it to be renegotiated or amended. The Govern- 
ment presently sees no need to amend it and has 
no current intention of amending it. If at some 
time in the future a government were to decide the 
agreement needed renegotiation, such action 
could be taken. In the event that this or some 
subsequent government should decide that the 
1977 agreement needed to be renegotiated, deci- 
sions on that renegotiation would, of course, be 
taken by Ministers, not by officials, and would be 
made in the light of full consideration of all 
aspects of our policies on foreign affairs and 
defence. As Ministers will be taking these deci- 
sions, | certainly believe that this will represent 
involvement by elected representatives of the 
Australian people in Senator Vallentine’s terms. 
Again, | make it clear that as the 1977 agreement 
is a public document, any changes will also be 
public. 
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East Timor: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 October: 


Senator Robertson — | direct my question to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. ts it a fact, as reported, that the Indonesian 
Army has already stationed 12 out of 30 battalions 
in Baucau prior to mounting an operation code 
named Kikis against the resistance fighters in East 
Timor? Is it a fact that this offensive is in response 
to the Fretilin occupation of Vikeke earlier this 
month? If these are facts, can the Minister indicate 
what action the Government proposes to take to 
endeavour to prevent bloodshed and the slaught- 
ering of our former allies, the people of East 
Timor? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Robertson 
should appreciate that the Government simply 
does not wish to be drawn into detailed comment 
on the security situation in East Timor, including 
comment on the disposition and activities of 
Indonesian and pro-Fretilin military forces. All | 
can say on behalf of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs is that the Australian Government has 
consistently maintained the position that the 
military conflict in East Timor should be brought 
to an early, peaceful resolution. We are especially 
concerned that military activity often is accompa- 
nied by human rights violations. This view has 
been made known to the Indonesian Government 
at the highest levels. | would also hope that the 
leadership of Fretilin would take note of it. 


East Timor: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 October: 


Senator Mcintosh — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Can the Minister confirm reports that on 
Monday 20 October four East Timorese students 
sought political asylum in the Netherlands Embas- 
sy in Jakarta? If so, does the Government have any 
further information on this event? Can the Minister 
also confirm that the Australian Council for 
Overseas Aid has asked the Australian Govern- 
ment to consider offering the four East Timorese 
asylum here. If so, has the Government made any 
decision on this request? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am advised by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that the Government 
understands that there are four East Timorese 
students in the Dutch Embassy in Jakarta who 
have sought Dutch assistance to travel to Portugal. 
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Of course, the Dutch represent Portuguese in- 
terests in Indonesia. | am also aware that the 
Australian Council for Overseas Aid put out a 
press release on 20 October calling on the 
Australian Government to grant asylum to these 
students. No application has been received from 
the students. If any application is received, it 
would, of course, be evaluated against the estab- 
lished criteria for the grant of asylum. 


Vietnam: Soviet presence 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 October: 


Senator Gareth Evans — | wish to respond 
further to a question from Senator Teague on 17 
October. | undertook to provide him with further 
information in response to his question about 
Soviet forces operating out of Vietnam. | seek 
leave to have incorporated in Hansard the further 
answer based on advice given to me by the 
Minister for Defence. 

On 17 October | undertook to provide Senator 
Teague with some additional information in re- 
sponse to his question on whether Soviet forces 
operating out of Vietnam ‘directly endanger Au- 
stralia’. 

Senator Teague specifically asked whether 
there was a contradiction between my advice that 
the Government has no evidence that the Soviet 
Union has deployed weapon systems in Vietnam 
which directly endanger Australia, and earlier 
information from the Minister for Defence, in 
response to questions on notice, concerning the 
capabilities of Soviet naval vessels and aircraft 
operating out of Vietnam. 

There is no contradiction. The information 
provided by the Minister for Defence concerned 
the theoretical capabilities of these vessels and 
aircraft, but as the Minister pointed out, it does not 
necessarily follow that the actual missions and 
tasks of these forces match these theoretical 
capabilities. Due to the sensitive nature of the 
information on which the Government's assess- 
ment of this matter is based | shall not comment 
further, but | reiterate that there is no evidence that 
the Soviet Union has deployed weapons to 
Vietnam that directly endanger Australia. That 
said, | would not wish to leave honourable 
senators with a misapprehension of the serious- 
ness with which the Government views the 
building of Soviet forces in Vietnam, particularly 
those operating from Cam Ranh Bay. These forces 
represent a new and unwelcome factor in the 
region. 
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Aid: overseas student policy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 October: 


_ Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Mason asked 
me yesterday about the response of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs on the subject of overseas 
students. | now have a further more detailed reply 
from the Minister for Foreign Affairs and seek 
leave to have it incorporated in Hansard. 

In reaching its decision in 1985 on overseas 
student policy, the Government gave careful 
consideration to the reports of the Jackson and 
Goldring Committees. Decisions that were taken 
then and subsequently ensure that adequate 
opportunities will continue to be available to 
overseas students to study in Australia, under 
conditions consistent also with the Government's 
policy of encouraging greater participation of 
Australian students in tertiary education. At all 
stages the Government consulted with the major 
source governments. Their views were taken into 
account by the Government in reaching its 
decisions. These governments have expressed 
their understanding of our need to balance all the 
relevant factors in reaching a decision. Students 
from PNG and the South Pacific are exempt from 
the Overseas Student Charge. It is paid on their 
behalf under the Australian aid program. 

in reaching decisions on the Overseas Student 
Charge, the Government has had to take into 
account the difficult Australian budgetary press- 
ures and costs to the Australian taxpayer which 
are still significant. However, by way of recogni- 
tion that the increases could cause financial 
hardship for some students already undertaking 
tertiary courses in Australia, the Government 
decided to limit increases for those students who 
commenced studies prior to 1986 to a maximum 
of 15 per cent for each remaining year of their 
course. | am not aware that any overseas students 
have been forced to discontinue studies because 
of inability to meet the increased charge. 

Although consideration was given by the Gov- 
ernment to a means tested subsidy system in the 
context of the Jackson and Goldring Committee 
reports the idea was judged impracticable. Sena- 
tor Ryan may also wish to comment on this 
matter. l 


Vietnam: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 October: 


Senator Sibraa — is the Minister representing 
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the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of a prop- 
osed trial of Mr Doan Quoc Sy, a Vietnamese 
author, by a people’s tribunal in Ho Chi Minh City 
for alleged crimes against the State? Is the Minister 
also aware of Amnesty International reports that 
Mr Sy has been held in detention for the past two 
years without trial and prior to his arrest had 
applied for, and was granted, a visa to Australia 
where his son and daughter reside? Can the 
Minister inform the Senate what steps the Austra- 
lian Government can take to secure the fair 
treatment of Mr Sy? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The case of Doan 
Quoc Sy is one of two that have been brought to 
the attention of the Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
recent days and is one of a number of instances 
that have been giving rise to some concern about 
the human rights situation in Indo-China general- 
ly, and Vietnam in particular. Vietnam acceded to 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights on 24 December 1982, which gives 
Vietnam clearly defined obligations to observe 
human rights principles. Mr Hayden took up 
human rights issues against that background with 
the Foreign Minister, Nguyen Co Thach, during 
the Vietnamese Foreign Minister’s visit to Austra- 
lia in March 1984 and again during Mr Hayden’s 
visit to Vietnam in March 1985. He took these 
opportunities to raise a number of specific human 
rights cases. During his visit in 1985 he gave Mr 
Thach a letter which confirmed our understanding 
of Vietnam’s undertakings on the matters discus- 
sed and requested further details on specific cases. 
The Australian Ambassador in Hanoi has been 
actively engaging in a continuing exchange on 
this issue with Vietnamese Justice and Foreign 
Affairs Ministry officials. 


in recent days, as | have said, the Government 
has had two cases in particular brought to its 
attention — that of Chu Van Tan who is reported 
to be under threat of execution and the case that 
Senator Sibraa has raised of Doan Quoc Sy who, it 
is reported, is to be tried at the end of this month. 
The Australian Embassy has made inquiries about 
these two cases on a number of occasions and has 
been instructed to make further inquiries as a 
matter of urgency. | should say, finally, that we 
have no illusions about the extent of our influence 
in this area, but we feel we have established a 
basis for seeking some information from Vietnam. 
Mr Hayden has explained to the Vietnamese that 
one necessary condition of a satisfactory bilateral 
relationship is the need to be able to respond to 
Australian domestic concern on these issues in a 
factual and credible way. 
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Australia-Japan relations: officials’ 
talks 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 2 October: 


The 19th session of the Australia-Japan officials’ 
talks will be held in Canberra on 16 and 17 
October. The Australian delegation will be led by 
a Deputy Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr David Sadleir, and the Japanese side by 
Mr Shinichi Yanai, Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

At these regular discussions between senior 
Foreign Ministry officials a range of international 
and bilateral issues of common concern are 
addressed. 

The coming round takes place at a time when 
economic changes in the two countries and 
prospects for bilateral trade are focussing renewed 
attention on the Australia-Japan relationship. 


International terrorism: visa and 
passport security procedures 


News release issued by the Department of 


Foreign Affairs, on 2 October: 


European countries are expected to follow the 
recent lead by French authorities to tighten border 
controls in a move to combat terrorism. 

Australian citizens now require a visa to visit 
France, including all French external territories, 
including New Caledonia and Tahiti. Australians 
planning to travel should check carefully with 
travel agents and-or carriers to ensure that they 
comply with the entry requirements of countries 
they are about to visit. 

On 20 August 1986 Australian Passport Offices 
commenced production of passports in a 
machine-readable format conforming to the inter- 
national standard developed by the International 
Civil Aviation organisation. Personal details in 
these passports are duplicated in two printed lines 
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sealed under plastic laminate which can be read 
by electronic means at international exit and entry 
points. These facilities will be installed throughout 
North America and Europe as well as other 
countries, 

The purpose of the machine-readable passport 
is to increase the efficient movement of passen- 
gers through airports and, eventually, remove the 
need for travellers to complete entry and exit 
cards at each point of call. This enhanced ability 
to record passenger movements will also improve 
security procedures. 

The addition of the machine-readable format 
along with other measures, has helped make the 
Australian passport document one of the most 
sophisticated and difficult to alter fraudulently. 
Any attempt to do so is easily identified. 


Nuclear issues: Biological Weapons 
Convention 7 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 October: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government welcomed the successful outcome of 
the Second Review Conference of the Biological 
Weapons Convention, which took place in Gene- 
va from 8-26 September, 

The Convention on the Prohibition of the 
Development, Production and Stockpiling of Bac- 
teriological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and 
on their Destruction — more usually known as the 
Biological Weapons Convention — entered into 
force in 1975. It bans the development, produc- 
tion, stockpiling, transfer, retention and acquisi- 
tion of microbial or other biological agents and 
toxins of types and quantities that have no 
justification for peaceful purposes, and of 
weapons for their delivery. 

Mr Bowen said Australia regarded the conven- 
tion as an important international disarmament 
agreement. It was unique amongst modern arms 
control agreements, not only did it provide for the 
elimination of an entire class of weapons, it also 
required states parties to the convention to destroy 
existing stockpiles of these weapons within nine 
months of its entering into force. 

Together with the 1925 Geneva Protocol, 
which prohibits the use of chemical and biologic- 
al weapons, the Biological Weapons Convention 
establishes an important norm of international 
behaviour, namely that States shall not possess or 
use biological agents or toxins as weapons. This 
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norm had been reaffirmed by the recent review 
conference. 

Mr Bowen said that the Australian delegation, 
led by the Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr 
Richard Butler, played an active part in the 
conference deliberations. Through Mr Butler's 
chairmanship of the drafting committee, the de- 
legation played a key role in the drafting of the 
conference’s final declaration, adopted by con- 
sensus, which contains agreement on a number of 
important measures designed to increase confi- 
dence in compliance with the convention and to 
facilitate co-operation in the peaceful uses of 
biotechnology, biological agents and toxins for 
peaceful purposes. 


High Commissioner to Zambia 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 3 
October: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Edwin Ride as Australia’s High 
Commissioner in Zambia. 

Mr Ride will take up his appointment shortly. 
He succeeds Mr lan James who was High Com- 
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missioner from 1983. Mr Bowen said Australia 
and Zambia had warm and friendly relations. 
Zambia played an important role in southern 
Africa as an active member of both the Front Line 
States movement and the Southern African De- 
velopment Co-operation Conference (SADCC). It 
was also a long-standing member of the Common- 
wealth. 

Mr Ride was Australia’s Consul-General in 
Houston from 1982 to 1986, and was previously 
High Commissioner in Tanzania from 1979 to 
1982. He has also served in Ottawa, Lima and 
Rangoon. 


Australia-Taiwan Fisheries 
Agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 7 October: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, announced today that a new agreement 
with fishing interests in Taiwan had been signed. 

Mr Kerin said that under the new agreement, 
which would operate until 31 July 1987, 50 pairs 
of Taiwanese trawlers would be permitted to 
catch up to 15 000 tonnes of fish from areas off 
the north and north-west coasts of Australia. The 
agreement provided for payment of an access fee 
of $757 200 plus statutory licence fees, and 
maintained closed fishing areas as in previous 
agreements to protect the interests of Australian 
fishermen. 

Mr Kerin said the western boundary of the 
authorised area would remain at 116° E longitude 
until 31 July 1987. After that it would be moved 
eastward to 117° 30’ E longitude. This adjustment 
was considered necessary to ensure that develop- 
ment of an Australian fishery was not to be 
inhibited in the future. 

‘An important feature of the new agreement is 
that commercial Taiwanese fishermen will no 
longer be using gillnets in Australian waters. This 
follows the Government's decision to limit the 
length of gillnets to 2.5km to reduce the 
accidental catch of dolphins’, Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin said the Taiwanese trawl fleet would 
also be subject to tighter operational controls. 
Vessels would be required to report their position 
by radio daily, and their hold capacities would be 
measured to confirm the quantity of catch on 
board and thus improve monitoring of the catch 
quota. Mr Kerin said that representatives of 
Australia’s fishing industry, as well as from the 
Western Australian, Queensland and Northern 
Territory Governments, had been consulted dur- 
ing the formulation of the new agreement. 
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Australia-Korea Fisheries Agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr john Kerin, MP, on 7 October: 


A new agreement has been finalised with the 
Republic of Korea for continued access by Korean 
squid-jigging vessels to the Australian Fishing 
Zone (AFZ), the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
lohn Kerin. 

Under the new agreement up to 10 Korean 
vessels will be permitted to fish for squid in a 
designated area off Tasmania, Victoria and South 
Australia. They have not been permitted to fish 
any areas where interference with Australian 
fishing would occur, particularly the rock lobster 
grounds adjacent to Victoria and South Australia. 
They will not be permitted to take species other 
than squid. 

‘An initial quota of 500 tonnes will be allocated 
to the Korean vessels with a further 3500 tonnes 
available if required. The access fee of $129.80 
per tonne of quota is a substantial increase over 
last year’s fee and reflects the high quality of 
Australian squid. The continued Korean opera- 
tions will provide further valuable information on 
the squid resource in south eastern waters, includ- 
ing catch rates and market acceptability of pro- 
duct. In addition, a proportion of the catch may be 
landed in Australia if required, to provide a source 
of raw material for the local processing industry.’ 

Mr Kerin stressed that the Korean vessels would 
continue to be subject to strict operational con- 
trols, reporting requirements and inspections. 

The subsidiary agreement will be for one year 
only and the terms and conditions contained in it 
will be reviewed before re-negotiation next year at 
which time the States and the Australian fishing 
industry will again be consulted. 


Visit to Australia by Polish Foreign 
Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Foreign 
Minister of Poland, Professor Marian Orzechows- 
ki, will visit Australia from 22-27 October. 

Professor Orzechowski will visit Canberra, Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. While in Canberra he will 
have discussions with Mr Hayden and other 
Government Ministers. He will also call on the 
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Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen. Topics to 
be covered will include international issues, the 
encouraging climate of East-West relations, trade 
between Poland and Australia, consular arrange- 
ments, and recent developments in Poland. 

Professor Orzechowski will be accompanied by 
his wife and by officials from the Polish Foreign 
Ministry. 


UNHCR: Australian contribution to 
Indo-Chinese refugees 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia is 
providing $400 000 in 1986-87 towards. three 
special programs being undertaken by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees in the 
Indo-China region. 

An amount of $220 000 will assist the anti- 
piracy program being conducted by Thailand. 
Although the incidence of piracy is still high, Mr 
Hayden expressed satisfaction that since the 
program had begun the number of reported 
attacks on refugee boats had declined and there 
had been an increase in prosecutions by Thai 
authorities. Mr Hayden announced funding of 
$80 000 for a UNHCR screening program aimed 
at determining who among the increasing number 
of Laotians arriving in Thailand are genuine 
refugees, and at encouraging non-refugees to 
return to Laos. In a recent development, the Laos 
Government has agreed in principle to the return 
of 61 persons and has accepted the UNHCR as an 
intermediary in this process. 

To assist the return of displaced Cambodians, 
the Australian Government is contributing 
$100 000 to the UNHCR for its project at Kom- 
pong Chhang in Cambodia. The project, which 
began in 1980, helps families who decide to 
return to their villages by providing them with 
tools, rice and basic medical kits. The program 
concentrates on the successful integration of the 
returnees into their villages of origin. 

Australia’s support for the UNHCR is part of the 
Government's humanitarian response to refugee 
situations throughout the world. The funds are 
administered by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau. 
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UNHCR: Australian contribution to 
irian Jaya refugees 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 October: 


Australia will provide $1 million in 1986-87 to 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees (UNHCR) for the care and maintenance of 
irian Jaya border-crossers in Papua New Guinea, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, said today. 

An estimated 10 700 border-crossers are living 
in various camps in PNG. Australia has provided 
$3 million to the UNHCR during the past two 
years to assist its care of border-crossers. Mr 
Hayden said the situation was extremely complex 
and called for good will from all parties in an 
effort to find a durable solution to the problem. 

Australia’s support for the UNHCR is part of the 
Government's humanitarian response to emergen- 
cy situations throughout the world. The funds are 
administered by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau. 


U.S.-USSR relations: Reagan- 
Gorbachev Reykjavik meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the meeting just 
concluded between President Reagan and 
General-Secretary Gorbachev in Reykjavik had 
reportedly come close to an unexpected agree- 
ment on dramatically reducing intermediate range 
weapons and strategic arsenals. Australia wel- 
comed this process, which U.S. Secretary of State 
Shultz characterised as ‘breathtaking.’ 

Mr Hayden, however, expressed deep dis- 
appointment that disagreement over strategic 
defences, which are being developed by both 
sides, had prevented such an agreement at the 
meeting. He said it was imperative that the United 
States and the Soviet Union did not, when great 
advances were so close, walk away from the 
process of dialogue. He noted in this regard that, 
despite the expressed failure of the Reykjavik 
meeting, both sides recognised the importance of 
continuing to work together towards early agree- 
ments on reducing and eliminating nuclear arms. 

Mr Hayden recalled that in preparations for the 
meeting it had not been planned as the forum for a 
final agreement, and had been seen by both sides 
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as preparatory to a full summit meeting in 
Washington. He said that wish so much progress 
made it was most important that the Washington 
summit proceed. 

Mr Hayden also noted that Secretary of State 
Shultz has said that satisfactory progress has been 
made on the other agenda items covering human 
rights, bilateral relations and regional conflicts. 

Mr Hayden looked forward to detailed briefing 
on the talks when Mr Kenneth Adelman, Director 
of the United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, visits Canberra on 15 October. 


El Salvador: welfare of Australian 
citizens 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 13 October: 


Preliminary reports received so far by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs do not suggest that 
any Australians in the country were harmed in the 
earthquake which devastated large areas of the 
capital San Salvador. 

Enquiries about the welfare of any Australians 
in San Salvador can be made through the Consu- 
lar Operations Section, Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Canberra, telephone (062) 61 3305. 


International Disaster Emergency 
Committee: Australian contribution 
to El Salvador earthquake victims 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 October: 


The Australian Government will match dollar 
for dollar up to a maximum of $50 000 Australian 
contributions to the International Disaster 
Emergency Committee (IDEC) appeal for the 
victims of the El Salvador earthquake disaster. In 
making the announcement today, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, expressed 
deep concern and sympathy on behalf of ail 
Australians over the disaster. 

Although the actual number of people killed by 
the earthquake has not yet been determined, 260 
are confirmed dead. Another 6000 people are 
reported to have been injured. Mr Hayden said 
that many of the IDEC member agencies had 
existing programs in El Salvador and were able to 
provide assistance through non-government chan- 
nels. He encouraged Australians to respond to the 
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IDEC appeal. Donations over $2 would be tax 
deductible. 

The Australian Government’s offer of assistance 
is a humanitarian response to natural disasters 
throughout the world and is provided from funds 
administered by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


Australia-Japan relations: 
international exchange program for 
university graduates 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 13 October: 


The Federal Minister for Education, Senator 
Susan Ryan, welcomed the announcement by the 
Japanese Government that eighty young Austra- 
lians will be invited to work in Japan next year 
under a new international exchange program for 
university graduates.. 

The Australians chosen will spend at least one 
year in Japan teaching English mostly in secon- 
dary schools but a few will be attached to local 
government, industry or commerce. Five hundred 
young people from Australia, New Zealand, the 
United States and the United Kingdom will 
participate in the program next year which will 
eventually involve about 3000 people. 

Senator Ryan said the program was a unique 
opportunity for young Australians to live and work 
in a country close and important to Australia. 

‘The primary aim of the program is to develop 
English language education in Japan but it will 
also deepen mutual understanding between our 
cultures and between our countries,’ Senator Ryan 
said. 

Those selected will spend one year in Japan 
from july 1987 with an option for a year’s 
extension. The Japanese Government will pay all 
fares and a salary of up to $3000 a month. 

Details of application procedures will be 
announced shortly by the Japanese Embassy in 
Canberra. 


National campaign against drug 
abuse: video program 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
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Hayden, MP, and the Minister for Health, Dr Neal 
Blewett, MP, will tomorrow launch a special 
video film which warns travellers about the 
dangers of being involved with drugs. 


The 60-second video ‘It’s not worth taking a trip 
with drugs’ was designed for in-flight screening to 
airline passengers on flights out of Australia, and 
for showing on television and in cinemas as a 
community service. 


The video is being released in conjunction with 
the Government's drug offensive. It was commis- 
sioned by the Department of Foreign Affairs as 
part of its continuing campaign to discourage 
Australians from becoming involved with drugs 
while overseas and to make them aware of the 
severe penalties likely if they are arrested. 


At the moment about 90 Australians are in gaol 
serving sentences or awaiting trial in 30 different 
countries on drug charges. The death penalty 
applies in several countries and in most countries 
drug possession or trafficking can bring long gaol 
sentences. 


The video is being offered to all Australian 
television stations and will also be shown as a 
community service in Greater Union cinemas in 
four States and the ACT. 


The film aims to give a graphic message that: 
è all countries are deeply concerned about drug 
abuse; 


è Australians are subject to the laws of the 
country they are in — and that these can be 
very different to ours; 


è Australian consular officials can only give 
limited assistance. 


The Ministers welcomed the participation and 
support of the Greater Union cinema group in the 
National campaign against drug abuse. The group 
would be screening the drug warning as a 
community service during the next three months. 
The Ministers said a request was being made to all 
Australian television stations to show the film as a 
community service announcement. 


‘The television industry deserves credit for the 
support it has given to the Drug Offensive so far, 
and we hope they will continue to back the 
national fight against drug abuse on this occa- 
sion’, the Ministers said. 


Coinciding with the drug video, the Department 
of Foreign Affairs will also distribute one million 
pamphlets on the same theme through passport 
offices, post offices and Greater Union cinemas 
around Australia. 
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Australia-India relations: science 
and technology agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr barry Jones, MP, on 15 October: 

A new science and technology agreement 
between Australia and India was signed today in 
Canberra by the Minister for Science, Mr Barry 
Jones, and the Indian Minister for External Affairs 
and Commerce, Mr Shiv Shanker. 

The agreement was signed in the presence of 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, and the Indian 
Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv Gandhi. 

Mr Jones said: ‘The new agreement will streng- 
then existing co-operative links between Australia 
and India in scientific and technological research 
and development. Both sides recognise the poten- 
tial benefits of establishing strong direct links 
between research institutions having common 
interests and of development by these institutions 
of joint research programs where benefits and 
costs are shared. A key objective of the agree- 
ment, therefore, is to initiate a new program of 
co-operation based on mutual benefit, where 
development of stronger institution-to-institution 
links is a priority and where collaborative research 
programs can take into account the commercial 
application of the research results.’ 

The existing science and technology agreement 
between Australia and India was signed in 1975, 
but exchange activity under the agreement has 
declined in recent years. A high-level Indian 
delegation visited Australia in July, to see at 
first-hand some of Australia’s world class research 
and to examine ways in which scientific exchange 
between the two countries could be revitalised. 

‘The decision to revoke the 1975 agreement 
and sign a new one was a direct outcome of the 
delegation’s visit. It reflected a belief on both sides 
that the 1975 agreement no longer provided an 
adequate mechanism for achieving the objectives 
of the Australian and Indian Governments. Under 
the new agreement, individual research institu- 
tions in Australia will be encouraged to conclude 
subsidiary arrangements with Indian agencies to 
undertake specific collaborative research prog- 
rams. The Bureau of Meteorology and the CSIRO 
Office of Space Science and Applications 
(COSSA) are already engaged in discussions with 
their Indian counterparts. COSSA, for example, ts 
at an advanced stage in negotiating a Memoran- 
dum of Understanding with the Indian Space 
Research Organisation involving flight of Austra- 
lian remote-sensing instruments on an Indian- 
designed and launched satellite. Signing was 
expected in the near future,’ the Minister said. 
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YP: final national grants 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the final round of 
national International Year of Peace (IYP) grants 
for individuals and organisations planning pro- 
jects to commemorate the TYP. 


Mr Hayden said that these grants, which total 
$95 370 were made on the recommendations of 
the National Consultative Committee for Peace 
and Disarmament (NCCPD) which considered 
national IYP applications at the Committee’s final 
meeting for the year in August 1986. 


Mr Hayden noted that the range of activities 
planned by successful grantees would contribute 
even further to public awareness of the IYP 
through the fields of television, theatre, music, 
video, publications and public forums. 


The grants were made to: 

è Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs to 
assist production of a TV series on peace and 
community relations in Australia ($10 000); 

è Gestures Theatre of the Deaf to provide a video 
for the deaf on conflict resolution — a study of 
alienation and its resolution among the deaf 
($10 000); 

è jacqueline Carter for co-ordination of Austra- 
lian stage of the first earth run event ($10 000); 

è ABC Children’s and Education Department for 
a TV series for children on peace issues 
($10 000); 

è Larrikin Records Pty Ltd to produce a record 
and cassette of Australian peace songs ($5500); 

@ Janet Morice to write a musical play based on 
the life of peace activist Mabel Gardner 
($5000); 

è Alan Cross for publication of a book for 
secondary students on the United Nations and 
its role in the peace process ($5000); 

è Austcare for promotion of National Refugees 
Day ($5000); 

è Woden Valley High School for a musical 
production on peace — ‘Ye Gods’ ($5000); 

è Grant Hewison for publication of a guide on 
international Law and Treaties ($4500); 

è lan Peter for a booklet on alternative debating 
techniques ($4000); 

è Action for World Development for a two-day 
workshop on peace and development ($4000); 

è Dale Baker for production of a video on the life 
of Maureen Watson, Aboriginal story-teller, 
and her stories on peace and conflict resolution 
($4000); 
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è Braille and Talking Book Library for publication 
and cassette on nuclear issues ($3740); 

@ PND (Newcastle) for a public education cam- 
paign on a comprehensive test ban (CTB) 
($3000); 

@ Eleanor Hodges for a detailed analysis of post 
World War 2 public opinion polls in Australia 
on peace and security issues ($3000); 

è David Jobline for the writing of a play ‘Onk- 
aparinga’ with peace themes for young children 
($2000); 

® Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom for Junior Media Peace Prize book/ 
video ($2000); 

@ Wagga Wagga IYP Committee for production of 
cloth badges using official IYP symbol, pro- 
ceeds to support regional peace activities 
($1700); 

® Jo Vallentine for a conference ‘Just defence: 
reviewing Australia’s defence needs’ ($1500); 

è Sister Marcia Hall for a national IYP conference 
of Dominican Sisters ($430). 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Western Australia and the Northern 
Territory 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced further funding 
totalling $14 360 for International Year of Peace 
(TYP) projects in Western Australia and the North- 
ern Territory. 


IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Queensland 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced 16 grants for IYP 
projects in Queensland. 

Mr Hayden said that these grants, which total 
$10 185, were based on recommendations made 
by the Queensland IYP Committee. Mr Hayden 
noted that the projects receiving funding pre- 
sented a positive approach to peace issues 
through a variety of activities in ten regions of 
Queensland. 
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IYP: Australian peace grants — 
Victoria 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced eight grants for 
individuals and organisations undertaking Interna- 
tional Year of Peace projects in Victoria. 

Mr Hayden noted that the funding, which 
totalled $22 500, would assist projects designed 
to encourage involvement in IYP activities and 
increase awareness of the IYP in the general 
community as well as specific target groups such 
as youth and Aborigines. 


IYP: UN ‘Great peace journey’ 
concept | 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the visit to Austra- 
lia by three representatives from Sweden of the 
‘Great peace journey’, a concept involving all 
member States of the United Nations. 

Mr Hayden said that he would meet the 
representatives in Canberra on 22 October 1986. 
At that time, he would present Australia’s official 
responses to the five questions being put to all 
countries being approached on the Great Peace 
Journey. 

The ‘Great peace journey’ aims to create a new 
basis for international co-operation based on the 
UN Charter and originated in 1985 from former 
swedish Ambassador for Disarmament Inga 
Thorssen’s belief that all governments should be 
accountable to all people. The questions relate to 
the objectives and responsibilities of members 
States under the UN Charter concerning peace, 
disarmament and development. 

The journey began last year when 28 European 
countries were approached. This year, the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace, the journey would approach 
all other UN countries, including the United 
States and Soviet Union. At the end of the year, all 
responses to the questions would be given to the 
UN. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had taken posi- 
tive initiatives towards peace and disarmament in 
the International Year of Peace and would con- 
tinue to do so after 1986. He welcomed the 
opportunity being offered to Australia by the 
‘Great peace journey’ which provided another 
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channe! for communicating Australia’s commit- 
ment to a peaceful world, to disarmament and 
arms control and to human rights throughout the 
world. 

The three representatives of the ‘Great peace 
journey’ are Elizabeth Gerle, Kerstin Greback and 
John Ondawame. They will arrive in Sydney from 
New Zealand on 21 October, travelling to Can- 
berra that evening and then return to Sydney from 
23 October until their departure for Papua New 
Guinea on 26 October. 


The five questions 


1. Are you willing to work for national legislation 
which guarantees that your country’s defence 
forces, including ‘military advisers’ do not 
leave your territory for military purposes (other 
than in United Nations peacekeeping forces) 
— if all other members of the United Nations 

undertake to do the same? 

2. Are you willing to take steps to ensure that the 
development, possession, storage and employ- 
ment of mass-destruction weapons including 
nuclear weapons, which threaten to destroy 
the very conditions necessary for life on this 
earth, are forbidden in your country 
— if all other members of the United Nations 

undertake to do the same? 

3. Are you willing to take steps to prevent your 
country from allowing the supply of military 
equipment and weapons technology to other 
countries 
— if all other members of the United Nations 

undertake to do the same? 

4, Are you willing to work for a distribution of the 
Earth’s resources so that the fundamental 
necessities of human life, such as clean water, 
food, elementary health care and schooling, 
are available to all people throughout the 
world? 

5. Will you work to ensure that any conflicts in 
which your country may be involved in the 
future, will be settled by peaceful means of the 
kind specified in Article 33 of the United 
Nations Charter and not by the use of threat of 
force? 


Sport: World Hockey Cup final 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 20 October: 


| have sent today the following message to Alan 
Berry, Manager of the Australian Men’s Hockey 
Team, in London: 

Please pass on congratulations to coach 
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Richard Aggiss, captain David Bell and other 
members of the team on a brilliant victory in the 
Sixth World Hockey Cup final. Australia’s consis- 
tent excellent performances on the international 
hockey field over many years have been justifi- 
ably rewarded with this major trophy. 

Please also pass on compliments to my col- 
league, Ric Charlesworth, on his outstanding 
performance in being voted ‘Man of the series’. 


IYP: CSIRO project — ‘Green 
envoys’ film 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today commended the CSIRO for its 
constructive and positive approach to the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace (IYP). 

Mr Hayden said that one CSIRO project for [YP 
was a film entitled ‘Green envoys’ which would 
be shown nationwide on the ABC television 
program Quantum on 21 October. ‘Green Envoys’ 
examines the role played by Australian native 
trees in helping to alleviate the problems of wood 
shortages in developing countries. Mr Hayden 
said it was not often appreciated that CSIRO’s 
work had a direct impact on improving the living 
conditions in some developing countries. This 
contributed in a very real way to conditions 
needed for world peace. 

The film, spanning three continents, was made 
possible with a grant of $35 000 from funds set 
aside for Government-sponsored IYP projects. It 
focuses on two countries with widely different 
forestry needs and methods — Zimbabwe and 
China. 

in Zimbabwe, rural afforestation programs are 
concentrating on Australian trees which are fast- 
growing and energy-dense. A village school is 
growing eucalypts in an effort to meet the 
community’s future fuel needs. Extensive trials are 
underway, with Australiar support, to find prom- 
ising new species. 

In China, the film looks at a major joint project 
between Chinese and Australian foresters to boost 
the productivity of the country’s vast commercial 
plantations. The forests have enabled many small 
industries to spring up, using the wood for 
manufacturing and the leaves for fuel. 
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Environment: Australia-China 
Migratory Birds agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 21 October: 

Co-operation between Australia and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in nature conservation 
was enhanced today with the formal signing of an 
agreement between the two governments for the 
protection of migratory birds and their environ- 
ment. 

The agreement was signed by the Chinese Vice 
Minister of Forestry, Mr Don Zhiyong and the 
Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr 
Barry Cohen. Mr Cohen said the agreement would 
enable: 
® control over the taking of migratory birds and 

their eggs; 

è regulation of trade or exchange of migratory 
birds and their eggs; 

è exchanges of information and publications on 

migratory birds; 

formulation of joint research programs on 

migratory birds; 

è conservation of migratory birds in danger of 
extinction; 

è establishment of sanctuaries and other facilities 
for the management and protection of migra- 
tory birds and their habitat: 

è controls on importation and introduction of 
animals and plants which are hazardous to the 
preservation of migratory birds and their en- 
vironment, 

Some 81 species of birds will be affected as 
soon as the legal formalities are complete in the 
two countries. In Australia it is proposed to 
implement the agreement through nature con- 
servation legislation already in force in the States 
and Northern Territory. This would be co- 
ordinated through the Council of Nature Con- 
servation Ministers (CONCOM), through which 
the Australia-Japan Migratory Birds Agreement 
was successfully established. 

Birds will be protected by the agreement only if 
there is existing reliable evidence of their migra- 
tion or joint determination by competent Austra- 
lian and Chinese authorities through published 
reports and photographs of the birds. 


Death of Justice Lionel Murphy 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 21 October: 


It was with deep regret that | learnt today of the 
death of Mr justice Lionel Murphy. 
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Lionel Murphy was a great Australian and one 
of our finest ever jurists. He made a significant and 
lasting contribution to the Parliament and the 
legal system of this country. Lionel Murphy served 
with distinction as a Senator from 1962 until 
1975. From 1967 he was Leader of the Opposition 
in the Senate, and from 1972, Leader of the 
Government. 

As Attorney-General of the Commonwealth of 
Australia between 1972 and 1975 he pioneered 
major reforms of the law in relation to family law, 
legal aid, consumer protection, and civil liberties. 

As a Judge of the High Court, Lionel Murphy 
brought to the Court a vision of social justice and 
a commitment to the principle that all are equal 
under the law. His contribution to the High Court 
is a lasting memorial to the principles he held so 
strongly, and which guided him throughout his 


legal, parliamentary and judicial careers. 


The last few months have been a particularly 
difficult time for both the judge and his family. Yet 
he faced this period with characteristic strength 
and courage. 

Lionel Murphy’s commitment to the law and his 
sense of public duty were epitomised by the fact 
that in recent days, when his health and physical 
strength were rapidly failing, he continued to 
work to complete outstanding judgements. 

| wish to express my personal sympathy, and 
that of the Government, to Mrs Ingrid Murphy and 
the Judge’s family for the loss they are feeling at 
this time, 

| have personally lost a colleague and friend. 

The people of Australia have lost a humanist 
and a jurist of rare talent and significance. 

A State funeral service will be held in Sydney on 
27 October, 1986. 


IYP: Australian peace grants 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 22 October: 


The Prime Minister today presented the Austra- 
lian Peace Awards to 14 recipients to mark the 
International Year of Peace. 

The awards, presented at a ceremony at the 
Lodge, are in recognition of outstanding contribu- 
tions to the cause of peace by Australian indi- 
viduals and organisations. 

The Australian peace awards, created by the 
Government, consist of silver medallions in- 
scribed with the United Nations 1YP symbol and 
the Australian Coat of Arms. 

Those who received awards today are: 

@ Dr lan Newman, for his contribution to the 
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peace movement in Tasmania and as a repre- 
sentative of the valuable work of Scientists 
Against Nuclear Arms; 

è Dr Keith Suter, for services to peace in many 
areas as the former President of the United 
Nations Association of Australia, and as a 
scholar and public speaker on peace issues; 

@ Mrs Elsie Gare and also on behalf of Mr Cyril 
Gare (posthumously), for their dedicated work 
over many years in the peace movement in 
Western Australia and in particular for their 
outstanding work among the Aboriginal com- 
munity; 

è Dr lan Maddocks (President), on behalf of the 
Medical Association for Prevention of War for 
utilisation of their professional skills in en- 
couraging public awareness of the urgent need 
for disarmament and the prevention of nuclear 
catastrophe; 

è Miss Ellie Barry, for her outstanding work as a 
Red Cross nursing sister in a number of fields 
including with the Aboriginal people in 
Queensland, in the Kampuchean Relief prog- 
ram and in setting up public health programs in 
Mekele and Axum in Ethiopia; 

è Mrs Carol Durnian (wife), on behalf of Mr Kevin 
Durnian in recognition of the role of the trade 
union movement in promoting peace issues 
and particularly the work of the Seamen's 
Union over the years in this area; 

è Mr Guilford Summy (son), on behalf of Mr 
Ralph Summy for his services to peace educa- 
tion and specifically his work on the theory and 
dynamics of non-violent political action; 

è Ms Barbara Lord, on behalf of Peace Publica- 
tions Co-operative for its contribution to public 
awareness and education through extensive 
and original coverage of peace issues in the 
national magazine Peace Studies; 

è Mr Jeff Kildea (Chairman), on behalf of the 
Catholic Commission for Justice and Peace for 
work in maiters relating to human development 
and social justice in Australia and abroad; 

è Rev. Dorothy McMahon, for her work in the 
field of human rights and particularly in repre- 
senting women’s viewpoints on the need for 
disarmament and the prevention of nuclear 
war; 

@ Mr David Worth, on behalf of ‘The peace bus’ 
(People for Nuclear Disarmament, NSW) for 
work in raising public awareness of peace and 
disarmament issues in a number of States, 
including within rural communities; 

@ Mr Bill Mowbray, Deputy Lord Mayor, on 
behalf of Wollongong City Council in recogni- 
tion of its program of activities to raise com- 
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munity awareness of peace issues within the 
city of Wollongong, thus representing the 
constructive role which can be played by local 
government throughout Australia; 

è Mr William Gollan, for his outstanding con- 
tribution over many years to the work of the 
peace movement in New South Wales; 

@ Ms Jennifer Burnley, for outstanding services to 
peace education, particularly through the 
foundation of the Peace Studies Curriculum 
Group. 

In all, 20 awards were made, but six recipients 
were unable to attend the ceremony. 

The recipients were selected by a committee of 
prominent Australians consisting of: 

è Melbourne fashion designer, Ms Prue Acton; 

è Tasmanian businessman, Mr Claudio Alcorso; 

è Visiting Fellow, ANU (former Governor, Re- 
serve Bank) Dr H.C. Coombs; 

@ Assistant Secretary, Furnishing Trade Union of 
South Australia, Mr Paul Dunstan; 

eè Auxiliary Catholic Bishop of Brisbane, The 
Most Rev. J.j. Gerry; 

@ Actress, Ms Tessa Mallos; 

Judge, Supreme Court of Western Australia, Mr 

Justice H.W. Olney. 


Immigration: multiculturalism in 
Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for lmmigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
22 October: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, MP, has again emphasised the 
Federal Government's commitment to the princi- 
ples of multiculturalism. 

Speaking during a debate in the House of 
Representatives on 16 October, he said it was 
time that the ‘misrepresentation and misunder- — 
standing’ about multiculturalism stopped. 

Mr Hurford, in talking about multiculturalism, 
said: ‘To me it means equality of opportunity for 
all people in this country, whatever their back- 
ground and whatever their race, creed or colour 
may be, to contribute to this developing country 
and to contribute to our developing identity. 
Along with that, multiculturalism means equality 
of treatment for all people in this country, 
whatever their background, when it comes to the 
programs and services of Government.’ 

Referring to the forthcoming closure of the 
Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs, Mr 
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Hurford said that, of course, he would have 
preferred that the Institute remain open. 

However, he was proud that the Government 
had not chosen the cost-saving alternatives of 
cutting grassroots services such as the Adult 
Migrant Education Program, the Grants-in-Aid 
Program, or the translation-interpreting services. 

‘lam proud of the fact that the Government 
chose that option, even though it meant the tough 
decision of terminating the Institute, Mr Hurford 
said. 

‘But we will be setting up an Office of Multi- 
cultural Affairs to continue the available work of 
promoting multiculturalism and equality of oppor- 
tunity and treatment. It means that the work of 
providing access and equity to the services and 
programs of Government will continue. It means 
that there will be further community education 
and further research into appropriate fields.’ 

Mr Hurford said multiculturalism was for all 
Australians, and thus it was certainly an option for 
the Prime Minister to consider that the new Office 
be located in some other Government Depart- 
ment where it would be seen to belong to all 
Australians. 

He added that multiculturalism was something 
very dear to the Government which believed in 
equality of opportunity. 

He rejected what he called ‘patronising atti- 
tudes’ towards people of non-English speaking 
backgrounds. 

‘Since the days of the Whitlam Government 
they have been given dignity, and so it should be. 
While the Hawke Government is in power they 
will continue to be given dignity. | know that 
during my stewardship here, the Government will 
continue to be helpful in promoting multicultural- 
ism’, Mr Hurford said. 


immigration: Australia’s population 
trends and prospects 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
23 October: 


Without immigration Australia’s population will 
begin to decline by the year 2030. This is one of 
the major findings of a report tabled in Parliament 
today by the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford. 

Mr Hurford said the report, ‘Australia’s popula- 
tion trends and prospects 1986’, showed the 
average annual rate of population growth to the 
year 2020 would be the same as the current 
relatively low level of 1.27 per cent even if annual 
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immigration intakes were of the order of 155 000, 
well above the present levels. 


Mr Hurford said demographic trends developed 
slowly. ‘If we want to influence the long-term 
direction of Australia’s population levels, we must 
act now and sustain our actions over many years. 
People make a nation. To consider the population 
we want is to consider the type of nation we want. 
It is all too easy to leave the future to chance and 
react as events unfold. However, rather than sit 
back and let events dictate policy, our Labor 
Government is determined to shape long-term 
developments to maximise benefits. Population 
policy is inextricably linked to economic policy 
and to Australia’s place in the world.’ 


The report includes as a special topic an 
analysis of the changing Australian family. It 
highlights the fact that despite some significant 
changes since the last century, the family will 
remain the context in which Australian children 
will be raised. However, a greater diversity of 
family types could be expected. 


some notable trends include a continued de- 
cline in average family size from more than six 
children last century to slightly more than two by 
the year 2000; an increase in voluntary childless- 
ness; an increase in de facto relationships and a 
consequent increase in ex-nuptial births; and a 
decrease in recent years in divorce rates. 


The report includes population forecasts to 
1991 based on gradual increases in the level of 
immigration. ‘A strategy of sensibly managed 
increases in the intake will serve to maximise the 
social and economic benefits of immigration to 
Australia. In this context | welcome the migration 
program outcome for 1985-86, which saw 93 051 
people approved for migration to Australia. This 
included 25 949 close family members, 29 791 
extended family applicants, 15 841 skilled, busi- 
ness and independent migrants and 11 700 re- 
fugees and special humanitarian program immig- 
rants. It was greater than the 84 000 planning 
level, due to an increase in the extended family 
intake. Abundantly clear from the report is the 
pervasiveness of the population factor. No better 
example could be cited than the ageing of the 
population and the implications that progressive 
ageing will have for society. This annual report 
provides a valuable mechanism for the monitoring 
of demographic trends. This is crucial to the 
development of sound, long-term policies. We 
should all participate in determining the future 
Australia, Mr Hurford said. 
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Special topic: the Australian family 

® In 1982 there were 4070500 families in 
Australia, accounting for 90 per cent of the 
population. Of these families, 88 per cent were 
married-de factor couple families. 

è Increasingly, Australians have been marrying at 
older ages. At the same time children have 
been leaving home at an earlier age. These 
trends underlie the increase in the population 
living in non-family situations. 

@ The percentage of the population representing 
those who have never married is increasing. 
This is due, in part, to the rise in the number of 
de factor unions. 

@ The period between marriage and first birth is 
increasing, in part because many couples are 
waiting until they develop a better economic 
base on which to begin childbearing. 

@ There is a growing trend towards voluntary 
childlessness. Of those women who recently 
passed through the childbearing years, only 8 
per cent remained childless. It has been esti- 
mated that as many as 20 per cent of women 
born in the early 1950s may remain childless. 

@ Since 1983 divorce rates have declined. This 
could be related to the drop in the number of 
marriages, an older age of first marriage (which 
tends to lower the probability of divorce), the 
increasing tendency for couples to live together 
before marrying and the passing of the impact 
of the introduction of the Family Law Act. 

@ Trends to smaller families, childless couple 
families and elderly couple families may result 
in an increased demand for smaller and-or 
medium density housing. A continued rise in 
the number of people living in non-family 
situations may increase the potential for loneli- 
ness and isolation in society which may lead to 
a growing need for support services. These are 
just two examples indicating the wide-ranging 
implications of changes to the family. 


Population trends and prospects 

è Australia’s rate of population growth increased 
in 1984-85 to 1.26 per cent. This was primarily 
due to a higher level of immigration which 
increased moderately in 1984-85 after a near 
post-World War Il low in 1983-84. Moderate 
increases in immigration are expected to con- 
tinue for some time. 

è The rate of population growth in the future is 
likely to be particularly sensitive to the level of 
migration as natural increase is projected to 
decline steadily. 

@ In the absence of immigration, natural increase 
is projected to reach zero by about 2030. 
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Hurford, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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The level of fertility is declining and is forecast 
to continue to do so for some time. Despite this, 
the annual number for births is expected to 
increase in the medium term as a result of a 
continued rise in the childbearing population. 
Numbers of settlers from the United Kingdom, 
the Republic of Ireland and other European 
countries increased in 1985-86. Numbers from 
Asia declined slightly. 

One in five Australians was born outside 
Australia and slightly more than one-third of 
these people are from the United Kingdom and 
the Republic of Ireland. 

Between 1985 and 2020 the ratio of the aged to 
the working age population is projected to rise 
from 19.6 per cent to 29.6 per cent — an 
increase of 51 per cent. This increase would be 
lower with higher levels of immigration. 
Changes at the older ages will have significant 
implications for social security. Of critical 
importance will be the extent of superannua- 
tion cover, particularly of the baby boom 
generations. The sharp rise in the 75 years and 
over population will have important implica- 
tions in the health and social welfare areas. 
Some States attract more overseas migrants 
than others. In recent years New South Wales 
and Western Australia have attracted compara- 
tively large numbers. 

Future State and Territory population growth 
will be most affected by trneds in international 
and interstate migration. A continuation of 
recent trends would result in Queensland, 
Western Australia and the two Territories grow- 
ing fastest, primarily due to interstate migration. 
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1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 
Category Program Outcome Program Outcome Program 
Family migration sub-categories A & B 28 000 22 370 26 000 25 949 26 000 
Family migration sub-category C 14 000 17 112 16 000 29 791 25 000 {a} 
Sub-total 42 000 39 482 42 000 55 740 
Skill labour and business migration 
Skill labour 7 500 3 965 8 000 6 161 8 000 
Employer nominees 4 000 3 746 6 000 6 887 8 000 
Business migrants 4 000 1417 4 500 1 655 2 500 
Independent 179( 151{ 
Migration 500 (655 1500 (938 — 1 500 
Special eligibility 476( 787{ 
Sub-total 16 000 9 783 20 000 15 841 
Refugee and Special Humanitarian Programs 14 000 14 207 12 000 11 700 12 000 
Contingency reserve 2 000 2 000 2 000 
Total visa program 72 000 (b) 63 472 74000 {b) 83281 83 000 {b) 
Change of status (c) 6014 8 000 9 672 10 000 
Total permanent residence outcome 72 000 (b) 69 486 82 000 tb) 92953 93 000 íb) 





(a) Independent and concessional (new category). 
ib) Excludes contingency reserve. 


(c) Change of status not originally included in 1984-85 program. 


Source: Migration program management system. 


United Nations Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said that this year’s United Nations 
Day provided an opportunity for Australia to 
reaffirm its deep commitment to a strong and 
effective United Nations. 

Mr Hayden also emphasised the role of the 
United Nations in preserving world peace. Austra- 
lia believed that the United Nations offered an 
indispensable means to deal with problems that 
threatened international peace and security. In 
this context, Mr. Hayden said that Australia had 
actively promoted the International Year of Peace 
as more than just a rhetorical event. 

Mr Hayden noted the responsibility of the 
Security Council for maintaining international 
peace and security. During its present term as a 
member of the Council, Australia had played a 
leading role among those countries seeking to 
make the Council more effective. Mr Hayden 
referred to the valuable economic and social work 
carried out by the United Nations and its Special- 
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ised Agencies, especially in the fields of social 
justice, economic development and decolonisa- 
tion. Progress had been made in many areas such 
as health, literacy, conditions of work, safety of 
transportation and the establishment of global 
communications. The United Nations has pro- 
vided an invaluable forum in which to tackle 
problems in an increasingly complex and inter- 
dependent. world. 

It was because of the essential work and grave 
responsibilities of the United Nations that there 
must be more efficient administration, less waste- 
ful duplication of functions and tighter controls on 
conference costs. Australia placed emphasis on 
the need to set priorities and for a much greater 
measure of agreement on future budgets of the 
Organisation. 

The United Nations must set an example of 
efficiency and responsibility in its struggle against 
poverty and exploitation. Mr Hayden called on all 
member States to meet their financial obligations 
to the Organisation in full and to give their support 
to the reforms now under consideration in the 
General Assembly. A more effective United Na- 
tions would mean a better world. 
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LYP: Day of prayer for peace in Assisi 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 26 October: 


Text of the message by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, to His Holiness, Pope John Paul 
il, on the occasion of the Day of prayer for peace 
in Assisi tomorrow, 27 October. 


| was glad to receive from the Apostolic 
Pro-Nuncio in Canberra, Archbishop Franco 
Brambilla, the text of the appeal for peace which 
you launched during your recent visit to France. | 
share with you the hopes and ideals which you 
express in the appeal. Your efforts over many 
years to encourage a safer and more peaceful 
world have provided an important impetus and 
inspiration to governments and people throughout 
the world. Your recent appeal for peace reinforces 
those efforts and | wish you every success in the 
initiatives you announced. 


The day of prayer for peace at Assisi on 27 
October, to which you have invited leaders and 
representatives of every major religion, will be an 
important and timely symbol of reconciliation and 
common aspirations in a world so often divided. It 
reflects the fundamental importance which men 
and women of goodwill attach to the pursuit of a 
just and lasting peace in the world. | extend to you 
my support and best wishes for this important 
occasion. 


| also wish to express my support for your call 
for a universal truce to coincide with the day of 
prayer. A halt to violence in all its forms, even for 
the brief period of one day, would be an important 
reaffirmation of the fact that there are better 
alternatives to the threats under which we live and 
far more productive uses for human and material 
resources. | hope that your call for an international 
truce gives momentum to substantial and perma- 
nent steps that will lead to the creation of a more 
stable and peaceful world. 


There is no higher purpose for governments 
than the pursuit of peaceful relations between 
nations and the maintenance of international 
security at the lowest possible level of armaments. 
This objective is of fundamental importance 
because it reflects the genuine and legitimate 
concerns of ordinary people throughout the world 
that they be allowed to live in peace and security. 
The Australian Government is fully committed to 
this objective. We are working actively to encour- 
age substantial, balanced and verifiable reduc- 
tions in the conventional and nuclear arsenals and 
to promote the peaceful resolution of differences 
between nations. 
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True peace, however, entails far more than the 
absence of war. It demands a more sincere and 
universal observance of the United Nations Char- 
ter. It requires greater international efforts to 
reduce the enormous disparities in living stan- 
dards and opportunities between the peoples of 
different nations and within nations. It demands 
respect for basic human rights and the elimination 
of discrimination, particularly that based on racial 
or religious grounds. It calls for the commitment of 
all governments and peoples to resolve their 
differences and grievances through negotiation 
and compromise rather than by use or threat of 
force. The Australian Government is dedicated to 
the pursuit of these objectives and we will 
continue to promote them through all the avenues 
available to us. 

The designation by the United Nations of 1986 
as the International Year of Peace provides a focus 
of concern and action on all these requirements 
for a more peaceful world. The Australian Gov- 
ernment has made a major effort to support the 
principles and objectives of the International Year 
of Peace. 

Your recent appeal for peace is a most appropri- 
ate initiative in this International Year of Peace 
and | hope it gains the wide international support 
that it deserves. 

The Government and people of Australia look 
forward to welcoming you when you visit us next 
month. 


Communications: AUSSAT 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 27 
October: 


The 1985-86 AUSSAT Pty Ltd Annual Report, 
released today, highlights an historic and success- 
ful year of achievement for the national satellite 
system operator, the Minister for Communica- 
tions, Mr Michael Duffy, said today. 

Highlights of the year included: 

è the successful launch of AUSSAT’s first two 
satellites with the third satellite completed and 
ready for launch; 

@ the first two satellites began providing commer- 
cial services on 1 October 1985 and 1 January 
1986 respectively; 

è AUSSAT’s eight major city earth stations were 
completed and brought into service; 

@ the ABC’s direct-to-home HACBSS radio- 
television service began through the satellite 
system. 
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Mr Duffy said that the year was one of historic 
importance to Australia. l 

‘All space programs are intrinsically of a risk 
nature and thus it has been a year of special 
significance for AUSSAT, and certainly one of 
exceptionally intense activity by that organisa- 
tion, said Mr Duffy. 

‘Importantly, the 1985-86 year marks a very 
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successful transition for AUSSAT from a develop- 
ment project into a revenue-generating, commer- 
cial operation. | am particularly pleased to note 
that demand for services has been such that the 
majority of the capacity available on the first two 
satellites is either contracts for and in service or 
committed. This assures AUSSAT of a strong, 
viable future’, Mr Duffy said. 
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A series of seminars has been held in major Australian cities entitled: ‘Singapore, the second gateway to China’. They 
were held in Sydney on 13 October, Melbourne on 15 October, and Perth on 17 October. The Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, was keynote speaker at the Sydney seminar. The seminars were organised by the Department of Trade 
and Australian Trade Commission in conjunction with the Trade Development Board of Singapore. Other major 
speakers were Australia’s Special Trade Representative, North Asia, Mr Paul Barrett: the Managing Director of Chuan 
Hup Marine Ltd, Singapore, Mr Jimmy Peh; and the Deputy Director of the Foreign Investment Department of 
China’s Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade, Mr Chu Baotai, who is author of the book Foreign 
Investment in China. The seminars aimed to promote joint ventures to export to China using Australian technical 
expertise and Singaporean contacts and marketing skills. Pictured (left to right) are Mr Jimmy Peh, Chairman of 
Chuan Hup Marine Limited, Singapore, and Mr Graeme Hargreaves, Senior Trade Commissioner, Australian Trade 
Commission, Singapore, at the seminar at the Southern Cross Hotel, in Melbourne, on 15 October. (Promotion 
Australia photo). 
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Mr Frank Milne. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Ambassador to Ireland 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Frank Milne, MBE, as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Ireland. He will succeed Sir Peter Lawler, 
OBE, who has been Ambassador in Dublin since 
1983. 

Mr Milne joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1957 and has served in Accra, Rangoon, 
London, Athens, Saigon, Phnom Penh, New Delhi 
and Beijing. He was Senior Foreign Affairs Repre- 
sentative in Melbourne from 1980 till 1982, and 
more recently Ambassador to Rangoon from 
1982. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia has traditional 
bonds of friendship with Ireland, which stem from 
the long established family and cultural links 
between the peoples of our two countries. With 
one-third of the Australian population being of 
Irish descent, the Irish contribution to Australia is 
remembered and appreciated. 

Mr Hayden noted that Mr Milne’s appointment 
came at an important time in Ireland’s history with 
the recent signing of the Anglo-lrish Agreement. 
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Immigration: new independent and 
concessional category of migrants 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
28 October: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, MP, today moved to dispel 
misunderstandings about the new independent 
and concessional category of migrants. 

The category, introduced on 1 July 1986, 
permits extended family members — sponsored 
brothers, sisters,  non-dependent children, 
nephews and nieces — to migrate to Australia, 
provided they also qualify in relation to em- 
ployability, age, education and skills. The categ- 
ory can also apply in certain circumstances to 
people with no family in Australia to sponsor 
them. 

Mr Hurford stressed that applicants were asses- 
sed against a points system which selected in 
favour of people who were young, skilled, edu- 
cated and employable and thus would settle better 
in Australia without the need for welfare services. 

‘1 must emphasise there is no guarantee that 
extended family members will be able to migrate 
to Australia automatically. People need to reach a 
pass mark of 70 points to qualify, and most of 
those points relate to employability, age, educa- 
tion and skills. Sponsorship of a brother, sister or 
grown-up (non-dependent) child results in an 
entitlement to 10 points, while sponsorship of 
nephews or nieces results in a five point entitle- 
ment. Five further points are available for spon- 
sorship by an Australian citizen. 

‘This means, in fact, that extended family 
members and those sponsored by Australian 
citizens have an advantage by receiving a bonus 
of five, 10 or 15 points. The remaining points have 
to be scored against the other criteria — for 
example, whether the people would be readily 
employable in their occupation in Australia, 
whether they have recognised professional, tech- 
nical or trade skills, what level of education they 
have reached, their age group, and so on.’ 


Mr Hurford said it was essential Australia 
employed a “‘rationing’’ system for its migration 
program. There were hundreds of thousands more 
people wanting to come here than there were 
places available. ‘We allocate a number of places 
on compassionate grounds to refugees and to 
reunions of close family members,’ he said. 
‘While we do give advantages to extended family 
members, we are also obliged to give some 
preference to those whom this country needs to 
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aid its economic growth. | must emphasise that, 
although there is an increase in our migrant intake 
for this financial year 1986-87, that increase does 
not mean a lowering of assessment standards 
because the demand to come here is so much 
greater than the number of places available,’ Mr 
Hurford said. 


Immigration: visit by alleged U.S. 
extremist — Abdul Akhbar 
Muhammad 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
28 October: 


On 27 October, Mr Lawrence J. Prescott, a 
United States citizen, entered Australia on a valid 
visitor visa. On his arrival we learnt that Mr 
Lawrence J, Prescott is also sometimes known as 
Mr Abdul Akhbar Muhammad. 

The valid visitor’s visa was issued in a United 
States passport in Washington on 16 October 
1986. The purpose of the visit was given as 
‘holiday’ and the length of stay ‘seven days’. 

The Government's policy is not to allow entry 
of persons who have participated in or have 
advocated the use of violence. Investigations have 
not established any grounds for denying entry to 
Mr Prescott on this basis. In addition, we have no 
evidence or expectation that Mr Prescott will 
advocate or cause violence while in Australia. 
Accordingly, he has been allowed to enter Au- 
stralia. 

Incidentally, we note that among other coun- 
tries he has visited this year are the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Portugal and Fiji. 

| disagree strongly with the views of Mr 
Prescotts organisation, ‘the Nation of Islam’. 
However, disagreement with a person’s views is 
not and should not be a sufficient reason in a 
liberal democracy like ours to deny that person 
entry to Australia. 


Trade: Japanese coal negotiations 


Joint statement by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, and the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 28 
October: 

We have been closely watching developments 
in the Japanese coal market, and reports emanat- 
ing from the Australia-Japan Coal Conference. At 
this time of the year there is always considerable 
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discussion between coal producers and Japanese 
importers on likely volumes and prices for the 
next contract period: this is part of the overall 
negotiating process and well understood. 

We are, nontheless, concerned at the way in 
which considerable reductions in both coking and 
steaming coal prices and volumes are being 
foreshadowed this year. The implications of lower 
tonnages and prices for the Australian coal 
industry in terms of both employment and our 
current account are obvious. 

We are particularly concerned that individual 
Australian producers do not attempt to achieve 
settlements in the hope of short term advantage 
over other Australian suppliers which would force 
prices down to the detriment of the longer term 
health of the Australian coal industry. We shall 
continue to keep this situation under close review 
to ensure that Australia’s national interest is not 
prejudiced. 

We recognise that the Japanese steel industry is 
facing adjustment as a result of its reduced 
international competitiveness following the re- 
valuation of the Yen, and that demand for 
electricity in Japan is currently stagnant. But the 
same revaluation has also provided considerable 
benefit to both steel and power industries in terms 
of their coal costs. 

Japanese pleas for understanding from Austra- 
lian suppliers would carry more weight if they 
were couched in economically rational terms. 
Australian coals are already very competitively 
priced and many of the Japanese difficulties could 
be addressed by increased reliance on Australian 
coals rather than continuing to purchase high 
priced coals elsewhere. 

For Japanese buyers to expect Australian expor- 
ters to accept substantial price cuts while they 
maintain their purchases of non-competitive coals 
is tantamount to asking Australia to subsidise 
other inefficient sources — notably Japanese 
domestic output and imports from some Canadian 
mines and the United States. The Japanese have 
always stressed the need for stable long-term 
supply, and Australian producers have responded 
in the belief that stable demand and a reasonable 
return on their investment would prevail. 

Investment and development in the Australian 
coal industry has largely been undertaken in 
response to Japanese demand forecasts. We rec- 
ognise that Japanese economic conditions may 
result in some downturn in coal demand, but that 
should not occur at the expense of the Australian 
coal industry, which is efficient, reliable and 
competitive. 
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Ambassador to Philippines 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Mr John 
Holloway has been appointed as Australia’s new 
Ambassador to the Philippines. 

Mr Hayden said that the new Ambassador faced 
a challenging and important role in promoting 
Australia’s interests in the Philippines, a signifi- 
cant neighbour and member of ASEAN. He would 
also be implementing the Australian Govern- 
ment’s policies and undertakings aimed at sup- 
porting President Aquino’s Government's com- 
mitment to economic, political and social reform. 

In his previous position as head of the South 
East Asia Branch in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs since July 1983, Mr Holloway has been 
closely associated with the development of policy 
advice to the Government on the Philippines, 
particularly during the recent period of major 
changes there. He has earlier served in Australian 
missions in Jakarta, New Delhi, Port Moresby and 
Kuala Lumpur. Mr Holloway will succeed Mr Roy 
Fernandez, who has been Ambassador since 
1982. 

Mr Hayden paid tribute to Mr Fernandez, who 
is retiring after a distinguished 35-year career in 
the foreign service. As well as holding senior 
positions in Canberra, Mr Fernandez served as 
Ambassador to Burma, Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Belgium and the European Communities. 





Mr John Holloway. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Aid: Australian contribution to 
International Red Cross and 
Crescent Societies 


‘News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 October: 


Australia’s contributions this financial year to 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) and the League of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies will total $400 000. 

Announcing the contributions, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, said it was 
indicative of the Federal Government's intention 
to continue its support of the Red Cross move- 
ment. 

‘The Red Cross is often in a unique position to 
provide relief and assistance in areas of conflict 
and disaster,’ the Minister said. 

In a breakdown of the contributions, $300 000 
will go to the ICRC’s core budget for 1986, while 
the remaining $100000 will be channelled 
through the Australian Red Cross Society for the 
League’s Pacific Island Development Program. 
The International Red Cross, which comprises the 
League of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
and the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
is currently holding its 25th conference, this time 
in Geneva. While the League provides assistance 
to areas struck by natural disasters, the ICRC 
concentrates its activities to areas affected by war 
and conflict. 

The Australian Government's assistance to the 
Red Cross is provided from funds administered by 
the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). 


Apartheid: termination of Australia’s 
Air Services Agreement with South 
Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, said today that the Government has 
taken steps to terminate Australia’s Air Services 
Agreement with South Africa. The termination will 
be effective from 31 October 1987 because under 
the agreement one year’s notice of termination is 
required. 

Mr Hayden said that after careful consideration 
the Government had decided at this stage to act in 
accordance with the provision of the bilateral 
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The Australian Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr Bill Morrison (far right), speaks to Australian Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, via the new Australia-Indonesia-Singapore (AIS) submarine cable which was 
officially inaugurated in Jakarta on 28 October. He is watched (from left) by the President Director of PT Indosat, Ir. 
Jonathan Parapak, the Singapore Ambassador, Mr J.F. Conceicao and the Minister for Tourism, Posts and 


Telecommunications, Mr Achmad Tahir. (Photo courtesy of Australian Embassy, Jakarta). 


Agreement between the two governments. Mr 
Hayden noted that the Government does not rule 
out further action within the period of twelve 
months should this be appropriate. 

Mr Hayden recalled that the Prime Minister had 
announced in Parliament on 21 August the 
Government's intention to ban air links with South 
Africa in accordance with measures accepted by 
Australia at the meeting of seven Commonwealth 
Heads of Government in London from 3-5 August. 
In his statement Mr Hawke had said that further 
consideration of the means of implementing this 
measure, taking into account the provisions of the 
Australia-South Africa Air Services Agreement, 
would be undertaken. 

Mr Hayden said that the South African Govern- 
ment had been given formal notice by the 
Australian Government terminating the agree- 
ment. 

The International Civil Aviation Authorities in 
Montreal have been informed of the Australian 
decision. 
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Syria: Australian protection of 
British interests 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, confirmed today that Australia had 
agreed to represent British interests in Syria. He 
said that following the severance of diplomatic 
relations between Britain and Syria, the United 
Kingdom planned to maintain a small interests 
section in Damascus; and that Australia would act 
as protecting power.!: 

Mr Hayden said that the Government had been 
engaged in sensitive discussions on this matter 





1. In the role of protecting power Australia will take on 
the representation responsibilities in Syria for Britain 
and the small group of British officials who will 
remain in Damascus to staff the British interests 
section will come under the responsibility of the 
Australian Ambassador. 
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with the United Kingdom since 24 October. The 
© Government had been in close consultation as 
well with the United States, Canada and members 
of the European Community. Such consultations 
form part of the customary response of govern- 
ments to the scourge of international terrorism, Mr 
Hayden said. 

Mr Hayden referred to the long-standing pattern 
of collaboration and mutual assistance between 
the foreign services of Australia and Britain. 
‘Britain looks after Australian interests in many 
countries in which we are not represented’. ‘I am 
pleased that we have been able to accede to 
Britain’s request to help out in Syria’, he said. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


OCTOBER 

17 Zambia 
Mr E.J.. Ride presented his credentials as 
High Commissioner. 

26 Bangladesh 
Ms S.J. Boyd presented her credentials as 
High Commissioner. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 

OCTOBER 

22 Egypt 


Mr Nabil Mohammed Baor presented his 
credentials as Ambassador. 
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“Susana Yalovi, doyenne of bark cloth makers in Taunovo Village, Vatulele Island. She is 
dressed in what is now full ceremonial attire for a woman of Vatulele, one of the major 
producers of bark cloth in Fiji. See pages 1051 and 1065 of this issue of AFAR. (Photo 
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Pope John Paul Il was presented 
with a bark painting by a prom- 
inent Aboriginal artist Djawida 
at a special ceremony on 29 
November. Djawida, born in 
1935 is of the Kunwinjku lan- 
guage group, from 
Kurrudjmuch-Mamardawerre 
Outstation, Oenpelli, in west- 
ern Arnhem Land, a remote 
area in the top end of the 
Northern Territory. His painting 
continues the traditions of 
Aboriginal rock artists who 
once painted mainly figures on 
the walls and roofs of caverns 
in the sandstone plateaux of the 
area at least 25 000 years ago. 
These cavern paintings are still 
visible today and are one of the 
major attractions to the many 
thousands of international visi- 
tors who each year visit Austra- 
lia‘s Kakadu National Park. 
(Promotion Australia photo). 
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Visit by President of Israel 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the parliamentary luncheon in honour of the 
President of Israel, Mr Chaim Herzog, in Canberra, on 5 November: 


For the Government, for the Parliament, and for all Australians, your officials visit to Australia is a very 
special occasion. Though this is not the first time you have been to Australia — in fact, I, and others 
here, had the pleasure of meeting you in 1970 — it is the first time a President of the State of Israel has 
come to this country. Your presence here among us is the culmination of a long series of exchanges 
which has gone on since the modern State of Israel was established. It is all the more welcome because 
you have proved an outstanding representative of your nation, and a true friend of Australia. The 
friendship between our countries goes back to the foundation of the modern State of Israel. There are 





many links between us. 


We are both vigorous democracies, which 
respect the rule of law and the freedom of the 
press. Australian troops helped liberate Palestine 
and Jerusalem from the Ottoman Empire in the 
First World War. Australian troops fought against 
Nazism in the Second World War, in which, Mr 
President, we are aware of your own distinguished 
service. 

The party which | have the honour to lead, the 
Australian Labor Party, has a special historical 
connection with Israel. It was a Labor Foreign 
Minister, Dr H.V. Evatt, who was Chairman of the 
United Nations Palestine Ad Hoc Committee and 
subsequently President of the General Assembly 
when the fate of Israel was being decided. We are 
proud of the fact that the first ‘yes’ vote for Israel’s 
right to exist was cast by Australia at the direction 
of the Chifley Government, which was one of the 
first to extend recognition to the new State of 
Israel, 

Australia’s commitment in 1948 flowed in 
significant part from our deep sense of compas- 
sion for the suffering of the Jewish people given its 
most dramatic expression in the unspeakable 
horror of the holocaust. Elie Wiesel’s award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize fast month has served, Mr 
President, to remind the world of those horrors. In 
addition to that sense of compassion, Australia 
supported the Jewish People’s right to a homeland 
and State of their own. 

Australia has never deviated from this early 
commitment to the State of Israel. We remain 
fundamentally committed to the security of Israel 
and its right to exist within secure and recognised 
boundaries in accordance with Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338. 

We believe that there will be no peaceful, just 
and lasting solution to the dispute between Israel 
and its Arab neighbours which does not include a 
general recognition of the State of Israel. We also 
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believe that a resolution of the Palestinian ques- 
tion is central to any Middle East settlement. Our 
Government acknowledges the right of self- 
determination for the Palestinian People, includ- 
ing the right, if they so choose, to independence 
and the possibility of establishing their own 
independent State. We recognise that whatever 
arrangements are finally settled will depend on 
decisions involving the participation and agree- 
ment of all parties concerned, 

Mr President, | have mentioned the democratic 
basis of political life in both our countries. The 
tradition in this country, as in Israel, is of robust, 
indeed frequently very robust, politics. The poli- 
tical imperatives rarely allow for the expression of 
broad consensus, let alone unanimity. | am very 
happy to say, however, that in this Parliament on 
23 October there was a unanimous vote calling 
for the overturning of the United Nations General 
Assembly resolution equating Zionism with 
racism, 

In your earlier diplomatic career, Mr President, 
you struggled personally against this profoundly 
wrong and deeply regrettable equation. It is a 
matter of pride to me that the Australian Parlia- 


ment has lent its voice to other international | 


voices calling for fairness and decency on this 
issue, 

Mr President, in 1988, our two countries will 
celebrate important anniversaries. Israel will cele- 
brate its fortieth birthday and Australia will 
celebrate our Bicentenary. As we survey the 
respective achievements which have gone into 
those anniversaries, we may reflect on the vital 
role which immigration has played in both our 
societies. We have both experienced and know 
the strains and the benefits which a pluralistic 
community brings to the process of social integra- 
tion and government. You, Mr President, have 
been at the forefront of those leaders who are 
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determined to help foster tolerance and under- 
standing between all the citizens of Israel, 
whether Jews, Arabs, Druze, Bedouin, Christians 
or Muslims. You have already made a significant 
contribution to easing the religious and ethnic 
differences between the various Communities in 
your country. 

The Australian Jewish community has made a 
very important contribution to our society at all 
levels, in politics, commerce, the arts and intellec- 
tual life. Your visit will be deeply appreciated by 
them as a manifestation of the close links between 
us. As a community, Australian Jews are a central 
and integral part of our society; and that commun- 
ity has produced a number of great individuals — 
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Monash, Isaacs, Stone, to name a few — whose 
names shine out in our history. The Jewish 
community in Australia maintains a close interest 
in the affairs and welfare of Israel. Indeed, the 
movement of so many people between Australia 
and Israel has done more to promote understand- 
ing and goodwill between our countries than any 
policies, words or deeds by governments could 
have achieved. 

Mr President, the Australian Government and 
people are delighted to have you and Mrs Herzog 
with us and we wish you a most fruitful and 
pleasant stay here. | have no doubt that your visit 
will lead to a deepening of the friendship and 
co-operation between Australia and Israel. 


The President of Israel 
and Mrs Herzog water a 
tree after each had 
planted a tree in the 
grounds of the Embassy 
of Israel in Canberra, on 
5 November. (Promo- 
tion Australia photo). 
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PACIFIC REGION 


Pacific Rim: finance, trade and investment 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the PacRim Conference, in Perth, on 16 


November: 


| am delighted to be able to welcome you all here to Perth for PacRim 1986. For those of you who 
have travelled from overseas, | hope you'll enjoy your stay in Australia and | trust that when you leave 
our shores you take with you fond memories and warm friendships from your time here. 


The timing of the conference will allow you to 
enjoy the excitement of the America’s Cup in the 
free time you have available to you. | would like, 
therefore, to extend a special welcome to our 
friends from the United States and New Zealand. 
No doubt your yachting compatriots and enthu- 
siasts will receive an equally warm welcome 
when they return to Australia in four years’ time 
for the next America’s Cup challenge series. By 
any standard this is a major international confer- 
ence, bringing together more than 400 delegates 
from around the world. The theme of your 
symposium is indeed well chosen: finance, trade 
and investment in the Pacific Rim area. It is a 
theme which encapsulates some of the major 
forces which have shaped the world economy 
over the past decade or so — and which will 
continue to do so for the foreseeable future. 

As | looked through the list of participants, | was 
struck by the number and calibre of people from 
throughout the Pacific Rim who have recognised 
the value of this meeting and have backed up their 
judgment by travelling long distances to partici- 
pate. There is a further message about the 
importance of this conference in the fact that 
several delegates have travelled from beyond the 
Pacific region to be with us. 

It is fitting to recall at the outset a very 
significant Australian whose work was crucial in 
developing the notion of Pacific co-operation. | 
refer of course to the late Sir John Crawford, who 
died in October 1984. For Australia and the whole 
Asia-Pacific area, Sir John Crawford was a pioneer 
in thinking about the immense potential for the 
growth of economic relationships in the Western 
Pacific. 

It is particularly appropriate that we remember 
Sir John’s work because as we meet here, the Fifth 
Pacific Economic Co-operation Conference is 
taking place in Vancouver. Sir John was one of the 
architects of that conference and he would have 
been delighted to know of the success both of 
PECC and of this PacRim conference. | note in 
passing that China will join the PECC conference 
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as a full participant at Vancouver. These confer- 
ences are a clear reflection both of the extent to 
which the Pacific Rim has become the hub of 
global economic activity and of the promise the 
area holds for the rest of this decade and beyond. 
if there is one single fact which summarises the 
reasons for our being here it is this: two years ago, 
for the first time, the value of trans-Pacific trade 
surpassed that of trans-Atlantic trade. That fact 
symbolises the enormous economic growth in the 
region which you are here to discuss over the next 
few days. The Pacific Rim — particularly its 
western half —— is truly one of the great new 
engines of the world economy and is playing an 
increasingly vital role in international affairs. 

However that single fact — and the rapidly 
growing trade among the nations on the Western 
Rim -—~ also illustrates our great and increasing 
inter-dependence. It is a reminder to us that we 
must develop complementary skills and spe- 
cialisations, and that we must facilitate investment 
and trade among the members of this vast region. 
We literally cannot afford to fail. 

And yet we are so varied in our economic 
structures and levels of development! The Pacific 
Rim includes the world’s two major economic 
powers — the United States and Japan. It includes 
one of the world’s most rapidly growing and 
populous countries — China. It includes an array 
of developing countries of diverse size and 
resource endowments. 

| do not intend to dwell in detail tonight on the 
developments within the many nations and group- 
ings of the region. Yet | would be remiss if | 
opened our conference without at least sketching 
some of the principal advances and transforma- 
tions. 

In China, where history has always been played 
out on a grand scale, the process of dramatic 
change is continuing today. Since 1978, Australia, 
like other countries, has watched with intense 
interest the bold program of modernisation on 
which China has embarked. It is necessarily a 
long-term vision, seen by Deng Xiaoping and his 
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colleagues as requiring a sustained effort through 
the years ahead. The program has already been 
subject to major revisions and may well be the 
subject of more. 

Nevertheless, we and others firmly believe that 
this latest chapter in Chinese history can have 
profound implications for China, for Australia, for 
the Asia-Pacific region and, indeed, for the world. 
We recognise its potential to rank with the great 
beneficial landmark developments of our times. 

in the ASEAN nations, we see one of the most 
successful political and economic groupings in 
the world. | am aware of course of dissatisfaction 
within ASEAN about the limitations on economic 
co-operation and trade within the group. But, if 
we compare today with 1967, when the Associa- 
tion was formed, it is impossible to gainsay the 
advances which have been made by its members. 
The rate of economic growth of each ASEAN 
country in the past decade has easily outstripped 
that of most industrialised countries, including 
Australia’s. ASEAN’s economic managers and 
entrepreneurs have made a major contribution to 
the dynamism of the Asia-Pacific region. 

In South Korea, too, our region has seen a 
striking economic success story. Its emergence 
from the devastation of the Korean War as a 
rapidly industrialising growth economy has had a 
significant regional and global impact. 


Nor should we overlook the economic success 


of Taiwan. 

indeed, taken as a whole, East Asia's share of 
world GNP has almost tripled over the last quarter 
century; its shares of world trade has doubled and 
it now accounts for almost one-fifth of all interna- 
tional trade. 

Finally, in Japan and the United States, the two 
most mature economies of the Pacific Rim, we see 
fundamental changes taking place. Japan’s annual 
trading surplus is now so large that it has become 
the major net lender nation each year, and the 
United States the largest net borrower. Major 
structural imbalances on this scale are worrying 
enough. But the fact that they involve two of the 
world’s largest economies and the world’s reserve 
currency has added to the urgency with which this 
issue must be addressed. 

The corrective realignment of the Japanese and 
American currencies which has occurred over the 
past year or so is creating new opportunities for 
trade and investment in the Pacific Rim area. 

With the large appreciation of the yen, Japan is 
on the threshold of a natural economic restructur- 
ing process. In particular there is the potential for 
larger imports of agricultural products, simply 
transformed manufactures, and a range of services 
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including overseas tourism. But, by the same 
token, it is likely to lead to slower growth of 
imports of raw materials, which will require 
exporters like Australia to seek out new markets, 
including within the region. 

Australians have, over the last decades, been 
gradually coming to a recognition of the import- 
ance to them of their immediate region. Perhaps 
this recognition has been too slow in coming. But 
without doubt the dynamism of the region's 
economic growth, the productivity of its work- 
forces, the crucial and complex issues which 
dominate the region’s security, its growing tech- 
nological capabilities —- such issues have de- 
cisively forced Australians to acknowledge that 
their welfare is irrevocably enmeshed with that of 
the Pacific Rim. 

This is a sobering thought, since it will force on 
us the necessity of more productive work, serious 
competition, and genuine inventiveness and re- 
sourcefulness to exploit the opportunities pre- 
sented by the newly affluent markets to our north. 

For my part, my Government has sought to 
respond positively to this new awareness. We 
cannot alone determine the pace or pattern of our 
developing relationships with the region. But we 
are aiming to fashion a range of policies calcu- 
lated to build a flexible and fruitful relationship. 
We are seeking to co-ordinate all our regional 
policies — political, security and trade — so that 
we can speak with one voice to the region and so 
we can build a durable and mutually beneficial 
relationship with it. 

But it is not enough simply to recognise our 
inter-relationship; we must also be ready to 
respond to the changes in the region. 

And the future is not without its difficulties. 
Lying before this region are structural changes 
which are at least as profound as any which have 
taken place over the past couple of decades. 

Most immediately, for the countries in the 
region that are major commodity exporters — 
including Australia — the slump in world prices 
has placed added strain on their economies and 
brought into sharper focus the long-term decline 
in the terms of trade of commodity exporters. 

The volatility of commodity prices is a major 
source of disruption to many economies. Long- 
term solutions can be found only if all nations 
have equal access to the world’s markets, includ- 
ing for manufactured goods — and if trading 
decisions are made fairly on the basis of relative 
prices. 

Therefore, we must overcome the major obsta- 
cle formed by the onset of protectionism, espe- 
cially agricultural protectionism. Trade has been 
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Mr Dihm, Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea, is pictured with the 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, at official talks in Canberra, on 16 October. 
(Promotion Australia photo). 


the engine of growth in this region. | noted earlier 
the sharp growth in trans-Pacific trade. There has 
also been enormous growth in trade among the 
Western Pacific nations. This intra-regional trade 
has grown at just under 20 per cent a year over the 
13 years to 1984. 

Yet sadly we now find ourselves in the midst of 
a global conflict in international trade that is 
reducing our collective opportunities to raise 
living standards through international specialisa- 
tion. The international rules on fair trade are being 
manipulated and broken to the detriment of all 
nations including, ironically, those which have 
been active in stifling trade. 

The dawning realisation of the futility of trade 
conflicts has spurred the recent launch of the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
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(MTN). While those negotiations no doubt will be 
protracted, they at least offer the prospect of a 
reversal of protectionism — of the liberalisation 
once again of world trade. 

Nations in the Pacific Rim area, | am pleased to 
say, have been active in that process of liberalisa- 
tion. The United States took a leading role in the 
successful launch of a new round of MTN; the 
Cairns group of 14 fair traders that successfully 
pushed for the inclusion of agriculture on the 
MTN agenda was heavily represented by PacRim 
countries; Japan has undertaken to play its part in 
the freeing up of world trade; the countries 
involved in the Regional Initiative on Trade that | 
launched in Bangkok in November 1983 actively 
supported a new MTN round; and China has 
indicated its interest in joining the GATT. 
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The task now is to convert into action the 
principles and undertakings articulated in the text 
of the ministerial statement launching the new 
MTN round. None of us can afford to let pass this 
opportunity for permanent reform. With this 
ferment of change and restructuring, we cannot be 
sure of the magnitude of the new trading opportu- 
nities that will arise. But we can be sure that the 
countries benefitting most from these opportuni- 
ties will be those that are flexible and adaptable — 
that have economic, political and social structures 
capable of responding readily to changing inter- 
national circumstances. 

The major economies of the region have 
certainly demonstrated that capacity in the past. 
But as trade has grown and international financial 
flows have become more integrated it is also 
becoming clear just how costly is the regulation, 
which in the past, frequently underpinned structu- 
ral change in this region. 

Greater emphasis needs to be given in several 
areas to deregulation, to more liberal investment 
regimes and to reform of the financial system. That 
has certainly been a major emphasis of economic 
policy here in Australia. 

My Government has taken a series of major 
policy initiatives to place Australia in a position 
where it is capable of both creating and quickly 
seizing upon new trading opportunities. Protec- 
tion has been cut, starting with the most protected 
of our manufacturing industries. We have de- 
veloped policies to makr our manufacturing in- 
dustries more outward looking. We have substan- 
tially upgraded incentives for research and de- 
velopment and for the provision of venture 
capital. We have reformed the taxation system to 
encourage incentive and remove distortions. We 
have floated the Australian dollar. And most 
fundamentally, we are converting a substantial 
nominal depreciation of our currency into a real 
depreciation by sustained wage moderation and a 
genuine effort to improve productivity by reform- 
ing working practices. That real depreciation has 
produced a level of competitiveness of Australian 
industry not experienced for the best part of two 
decades. 

Lest there by any doubt, let me also make it 
plain to this audience that we in Australia 
recognise the value of foreign capital in promoting 
national economic development. Australia insists 
that there be a fair sharing of the fruits of 
investment as between the host and lending 
country, but we have systematically removed any 
unnecessary impediments to the free flow of 
investment capital and we certainly welcome 
worthwhile direct investment in this country. 
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The opportunities are there for those willing to 
work with Australian industry, and the private 
sector response is beginning to emerge. Australian 
manufacturers are reporting greater success 
against imports and are signing new contracts 
with overseas purchasers. Indeed, | have recently 
visited a number of companies which have been 
successful in securing export contracts against 
intense international competition in such non- 
traditional Australian products as heart pacemak- 
ers, bionic ears and pharmaceutical products. 
There is truly an enormous range of opportunities 
now open to Australian industry. 

Clearly Australia is playing its part in promoting 
a more open, more growth-oriented world and 
regional economy — and we are prepared to do 
more. 

We appreciate that the world’s major econo- 
mies recognise the need for global trading reform. 
But if there is any message to come out of this 
symposium over the next few days it surely must 
be this: that the small-to-medium sized countries 
of this region are looking to our largest trading 
partners to give full effect to those commitments. 

In that context, the large losses being sustained 
by the Japanese steel mills make it imperative that 
Japan makes its purchasing decisions on coking 
coal on fully commercial grounds. As I said earlier 
equality of access and free competition based on 
price are essential for the long-term viability of 
commodity traders. 

| have so far dwelt on the exciting economic 
aspects of the Pacific relationships — and that will 
be your principal theme throughout this confer- 
ence. But | want to conclude by mentioning some 
of the security aspects of the Pacific region. For as 
a region we can only fulfil our vanguard role in 
the world economy and continue to improve the 
living standards of our people if we can maintain 
regional peace. 

Stability in the Asia-Pacific region has improved 
immeasurably since the devastation of the Pacific 
War, the violence of the Korean War and the 
protracted suffering in Indo-China. But we cannot 
afford to become complacent about develop- 
ments. Dangers persist on the Korean peninsula. 

Southeast Asia cannot be free of tension while 
Vietnam remains isolated and dependent on the 
Soviet Union as a result of its military occupation 
of Cambodia. And may | take this opportunity to 
say that nothing could do more to set back the 
long-term prospects for stability in our region than 
any attempt to overthrow the Government of 
President Aquino, whose coming to power at the 
beginning of this year lifted a dark cloud from our 
midst and offered the promise of restoring the 
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Philippines to the mainstream of regional politics 
and constructive co-operation. 

Governments of the Pacific Rim must never 
accept that peace is an issue of legitimate interest 
only to the nuclear powers. South Pacific coun- 
tries have taken an important initiative in the 
creation of the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone, 
which is a significant contribution to arms control 
and disarmament, as well as a major step towards 
regional security. 

This initiative, and others such as ASEAN’s 
concept of South East Asia as a Zone of Peace, 
Freedom and Neutrality, will help to enhance the 
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Asia-Pacific region’s prospects as an area of 
progress and prosperity. 

Mr Premier, let me congratulate you, the 
Western Australian Government and the People of 
Perth for having the foresight and skill to bring 
about this important conference. It is a privilege 
for me to declare the PacRim ‘86 Conference 
open. | wistt you well in your deliberations. And | 
trust those visiting from overseas will not make 
this their last visit to Western Australia. 

| now have pleasure in introducing the United 
States Ambassador to Australia, Ambassador Bill 
Lane. 





The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and the Japanese Ambassador, Mr T. Nakajima, at Parliament House on 5 


November when Mr Hawke accepted on behalf of Australia a gift of cherry trees from the Japanese Government and 
people. The gift, which was offered by Mr Nakajima as a gesture to mark Australia’s bicentenary in 1988, comprises 
2024 seedlings and budsticks in a total of six varieties. Most of the trees will be planted in the parliamentary triangle 


area of Canberra, including the new Parliament House. 
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Australia and the Colombo Plan 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening of the 31st Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee Meeting, in Sydney, on 27 November: 


The Colombo Plan has a special place in the consciousness of the Australian people. In the aftermath 
of World War Il, Australians looked at their immediate surroundings with altogether new eyes. The war 
itself and its disruptive effect on our traditional relationships had a lot to do with this. It is also true, 
though, that our political attitudes were undergoing deliberate change. The Australian Government 
under Ben Chifley was putting into place in this period new external policies which were more realistic 
and more progressive, less hidebound by tradition and conservatism, than at any time in our history as 
an independent nation. These outward-looking policies under Prime Minister Chifley led to Australia’s 
donations of finance and foodstuffs to the UN Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, for instance, 


and to our support for refugees. 


They also led to Australia’s connection with the 
Colombo Plan. Back in 1948, Chifley sent a very 
senior mission to 10 or so South and South East 
Asian countries to learn from them their most 
pressing needs in education and technology and 
to see if and how Australia might help with 
equipment, the assistance of experts or scho- 
larships to higher education institutions. This was 
the beginning of the Australian approach which 
culminated in our joining the Colombo Plan a 
couple of years later. It was directed at an aspect 
of the process of development which is the 
hallmark of the Colombo Plan: change and 
advance in economic and social relationships. It 
was the start of a commitment to development 
assistance programs which continues to this day. 

Thirty five years after the Colombo Plan was 
born, one of the manifestations of its significance 
is the fact that the poorer nations of the world are 
over-represented among its members. Those 
members who are ‘low income economies’ (to use 
the World Bank’s classification) have a combined 
population equal to nearly 44 per cent of all the 
people wha live in all the countries placed by the 
World Bank in this category. J.K. Galbraith’s The 
Nature of Mass Poverty draws attention to the 
tendency among poor people everywhere to 
‘accommodate’ to their circumstances. Among 
richer people, there is broad accommodation to 
the idea of increasing income. Galbraith makes 
the point that we should not be surprised that 
poorer people have the same accommodation to 
the idea of their poverty. One of the great values 
of the Colombo Plan is that so many of the human 
resource development activities which it has 
sponsored have contributed to breaking down 
accommodation to poverty in developing coun- 
tries, 
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Support for human resource development acti- 
vities (sometimes referred to as ‘investing in 
people’) is obviously desirable in itself. It is also 
desirable and can be easily justified on hard- 
headed economic grounds. Many careful studies 
carried out in many developing countries have 
shown that there are often high rates of economic 
return on investment in human capital. The reason 
is clear. At both the micro level of activity — on 
the farm and in the factory — and at the macro 
level of policymaking, the quality of people 
involved and of the decisions that they make is 
crucial to the development effort. 


At the micro level, the daily decisions taken by 
farmers and businessmen directly affect the pro- 
ductivity of the nation. At the macro level, the 
importance of appropriate policies can hardly be 
overestimated. Recent research by the World 
Bank has emphasised that perhaps the single most 
significant determinant of the success of develop- 
ment strategies is the way in which the policies 
which support these strategies are formulated and 
implemented. But policies, of course, are formu- 
lated and implemented by people. When any 
country does not have an adequate supply of high 
and middle level skills, it is unlikely that the broad 
set of policies needed to promote development — 
in agriculture, industry, trade, education and so 
on — will be forthcoming. 


Human resource development is important at 
the macro level from another point of view. Since 
the process of development involves sweeping 
changes, broad social support is needed for the 
range of policies being implemented. Unless {to 
take an example) a substantial proportion of 
people living in rural areas are literate, it will be 
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difficult to promote projects which need wide- 
spread community involvement such as agricultu- 
ral extension programs, child health and family 
planning. 


Education, as one element of human resource 
development, has rightly been given high priority 
within the Colombo Plan. More recently, across 
the Third World, other aspects of human resource 
development have been increased emphasis. The 
four main aspects of this development about 
which | would like to speak for a moment or two 
are the role of women in development, education 
and training, health and nutrition and fertility and 
population issues. 


The role of women in the development process 
has been greatly neglected. Policies (formulated 
and implemented by men) have tended to over- 
look the place of women. To mention one glaring 
example of bias in the way we have tended to 
look at these things, it is now becoming clear that 
official labor force statistics have excluded much 
of the work women do on family farms and in 
family businesses. Their contributions have simply 
not been considered worthy of reporting by those 
who collect statistics, by rural families and even 
the women themselves. In part, this is the result of 
their work being unpaid but the reason is also that 
their work is undervalued socially. Unpaid and 
unrecognised it may be, but the work women do 
is often critical to family livelihood and contri- 
butes significantly to a country’s economy. 


The potential of women has been ignored to an 
outstanding degree. Development workers have 
gone into the field with the notion that the farmer 
is a ‘he’. Thus, male farmers have obtained the 
clearest benefits from agricultural programs. 
Moreover, there have often been negative effects 
on women farmers and women laborers when 
new programs have been introduced. The list of 
past mistakes is long, in almost every area of 
development. Fortunately, there is growing reason 
for optimism. Governments, international agen- 
cies and bilateral donors are now allowing for the 
fact that the contribution of women to develop- 
ment can be crucial. It is now more widely 
appreciated that women produce as much as 60 
or 80 per cent of the food in Africa and half (or 
more) in all the ‘least developed countries’ as a 
group. The work that women do in maintaining 
their households is increasingly being recognised 
as Contributing to the economy of the family and 
the nation. 


Education is another important area in which 
more attention could be paid to the needs of 
women. Higher education for women is being 
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recognised as the single most important determi- 
nant of lower fertility, better infant and child 
health care and increased self-confidence. Educa- 
tion, in short, helps women better to realise their 
potential. It conveys this benefit to men also, of 
course; but women tend to start from a handicap- 
ped position, and the change for them is all the 
more dramatic. 3 

Australia’s foreign aid program tries to give 
special priority to developing the potential of 
women. Our policy is gradually to increase the 
proportion of women in our foreign aid training 
program so that 50 per cent of all participants will 
eventually be women. This goal will become 
easier to reach as the proportion of women 
receiving equal access to education at primary 
and secondary levels rises in developing coun- 
tries. 

Over the past decade or so, views about the 
relationship between skills, education and the 
pace of development have changed substantially. 
In the early 1960s, the view was widespread that 
human capital was the key to development. While 
lipservice was being paid to the ideal of universal 
primary education, in practice priority was given 
in many countries to education at secondary and 
higher levels. The hope was that an educated elite 
could be created fairly quickly and that it would 
provide leadership to promote far-reaching, rapid 
progress. More recently, policymakers have be- 
gun to give more emphasis to primary and 
technical education. The reason for this is that the 
social benefits of investment in universal primary 
education which can result, and across the social 
spectrum, are now more commonly appreciated. 

Research into the costs and benefits of invest- 
ment in education has been instrumental in 
changing our views about the best policies to 
adopt. Naturally, circumstances vary from country 
to country but many careful studies suggest that 
some important generalisations can be made with 
confidence. 

First, both the direct and indirect effects of 
education are important. Schooling certainly im- 
parts specific knowledge and skills but the broad- 
er and less tangible side-effects on attitudes, 
values and beliefs are also crucial. Among other 
things, these less tangible side-effects help coun- 
teract the tendency (described by Galbraith) of the 
poor to accommodate to their oppressed cir- 
cumstances. 

Second, the social rates of return on investment 
in education often prove to be surprisingly high. 
They tend, moreover, to be higher for investment 
in primary education than in secondary and 
higher education (if | may emphasise my earlier 
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point). It is not uncommon for the rate of return on 
spending at the primary level to be well over 20 
per cent per year. In fact, in some countries in 
Africa and South America it is much higher. At 
higher levels of education, on the other hand, 
rates of return vary widely. Average social rates at 
the secondary level are often around 15 per cent, 
and perhaps about 12 per cent in tertiary institu- 
tions. There are some countries where the rate of 
return is very low. 


Third, rates of return are sensitive to the cost 
levels and prices set for the education sector. 
When costs are high (as they sometimes are, 
depending on the technologies used in the educa- 
tion sector), social rates of return tend to be low. 
And when higher education, especially, is heavily 
subsidised with little or no attempt at cost 
recovery, private rates of return can be high while 
social rates are low. 


Experience during the past few decades teaches 
this most general and important lesson: that 
spending on education is often very worthwhile 
but that it is easy to waste money unless programs 
are carefully managed. Large subsidies to educa- 
tion often yield high social dividends. But we 
need to make sure that the subsidies are directed 
into the right areas. 


The health and nutrition aspects of human 
resource development have been attracting grea- 
ter attention in recent decades. More resources 
are needed to deal with basic health and nutrition 
problems, or course, but finance alone is not the 
answer, Better management is just as important as 
greater resources. In general terms, the determi- 
nants of health have long been well known. They 
are, first, socioeconomic status; second, the 
health environment (that is, factors such as 
climate, public sanitation and prevalence of 
disease vectors); and, third, public knowledge of 
nutrition, health and hygiene. Health develop- 
ment efforts are more effective when they consist 
of programs aimed at these determinants, rather 
than concentrated on a few expensive special 
schemes. It is particularly distressing that many of 
the people who die each year in developing 
nations are the very young. Babies are doubly 
lucky if they make it through their first year. When 
they do, their chances of living until they are 50 or 
60 are relatively good. Yet, in many developing 
countries, 10 to 15 per cent of babies die before 
reaching their first birthday. Public campaigns 
targeted to save infants’ lives can, in the right 
circumstances, be very effective. 

Non-fatal illness is common too. Put simply, 
many people in many countries are only half well 
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much of the time because of nutritional deficiency 
or the lack of simple health facilities. This is tragic, 
whether from the economic or humanitarian 
viewpoint. The cost to a nation, through lost 
productivity by its workers, is often higher than is 
generally realised. But children are victims of 
nutritional deficiency too, through their inhibited 
capacity to learn as well as the obvious consequ- 
ences for their health. An example is iodine 
deficiency, commonly found in upland areas with 
few resources of sea salt which contains iodine. 
Even mild iodine deficiency can cause lethargy 
and apathy, undermine physical and mental 
development and hold back individuals ane 
communities. lodine deficiency disorders affect 
more than 600 million people in the world. It is a 
shocking fact that poor people in rural areas are 
often regarded as stupid or lazy when they have 
really been suffering from iodine deficiency. 
Proven techniques which are simple and compati- 
ble with an emphasis on primary health care, are 
now available to treat and prevent these disorders 
and thus assist the development effort in particular 
areas. Through its aid program, the Australian 
Government is spending $1.7 million over five 
years to support an iodine deficiency control 
program in China. 


Another example of the impact of ill health on 
productivity was investigated by the World Bank 
in Indonesia in the early 1970s. Studies revealed a 
high incidence of hookworm infestation in work- 
ers there. One result was that iron deficiency 
anemia was common. On rubber plantations, 
according to the World Bank: 


‘this prevalence of iron deficiency anemia is the 
highest ever recorded in any adult male popula- 
tion during non-famine conditions. Eighty-five 
per cent of the population study suffered from 
hookworm infestation, This was largely re- 
sponsible for finding that 45 per cent of the 
adult male laborers suffered from an iron 
deficiency anemia.’ 

The report found that the productivity of non- 
anemic laborers was about 20 per cent higher 
than that of affected workers and that the benefit- 
cost ratio of correcting this deficiency — in terms 
of latex production alone —- could be as high as 
260:1. It is because these kinds of problems exist, 
as well as the opportunities to lift productivity, 
that the Indonesian Government has given a great 
deal of attention over the past decade to public 
health problems. As recently as a few weeks ago, 
President Soeharto announced an expanded prog- 
ram of support for community health centres in 
rural areas. 
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The appropriate responses to health problems 
vary from country to country, naturally. But there 
are several key elements which have generally 
been found to be important in preparing a health 
strategy in many developing countries. First, the 
emphasis should be on public health, and espe- 
cially on preventive measures. Second, programs 
intended to deal with specific health problems 
should be reinforced by efforts to improve general 
living conditions, including in nutrition and hous- 
ing. Third, providing clean water is vital, since so 
many diseases are water-borne. Finally, a health 
program is likely to be much more effective if it is 
supported by public education. 
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Issues concerning fertility and family planning 
are central to a strategy of human resource 
development. It is now almost universally recog- 
nised that high population growth rates are a 
major constraint on the achievement of educa- 
tional and health targets in developing countries, 
and indirectly on the realisation of broader 
development goals. During the past 20 years, a 
good deal has been learned about the causes and 
consequences of high fertility rates. There was 
much debate early in the 1970s between those 
who argued that family planning programs alone 
could reduce birth rates and those who responded 
that social and economic improvements were 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, officially opened the 31st Consultative Committee Meeting of 
the Colombo Plan which was held in Sydney from 24 to 29 November. The meeting attracted representatives from 
24 of the 26 countries which ate members of the Colombo Plan. From left to right, Mr Hayden; Mr Erik Ingevics, 
Secretary-General of the 31st Consultative Committee Meeting and Assistant Director-General of the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB); Mr A.S. Noor Mohammad, President of the Colombo Plan Council and 
High Commissioner for Bangladesh to Sri Lanka; Dato Abdul Ajib bin Ahmad, Minister in the Prime Minister's 
Department and Leader of the Malaysian Delegation; Hon. Vice Marshall A.K. Khandker, Adviser to the President of 
Bangladesh and Leader of the Bangladesh Delegation; Dr Robert Dun, Acting Chairperson of the Consultative 
Committee Meeting and Director-General of the ADAB; Dr Richard Manning, Leader of the Australian Officials’ 
Delegation and Deputy Director-General of ADAB. (ADAB photo). 
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needed; that ‘development is the best contracep- 
tive’. It has become clear through research in fact 
that both family planning and socioeconomic 
development are important in affecting birth rates. 
Neither approach is especially effective in isola- 
tion; both are effective when they are im- 
plemented together so that they reinforce each 
other. 


it is clear also that community health services 
which reduce infant mortality reinforce commun- 
ity support for family programs. To put it simply, if 
parents are confident that their babies will live, 
they are more likely to be happy with two or three 
children rather than plan for seven or eight. 
Conversely, when parents realise there is a fair 
chance that their babies will die, they are more 
likely to plan for a large family in the hope that at 
least three or four will survive. The circle works 
the other way as well. Effective family planning is 
an important determinant of health. The risks of 
both infant and maternal death increases as the 
numbers of children born in each family increase. 
infant health and chances of survival are impaired 
also when births are spaced too closely together. 


A couple of examples will illustrate these 
general principles. Care has been taken in Indone- 
sia to involve local communities in organising 
family planning arrangements. Participants in the 
programs are formed into local clubs which then 
become involved in other activities as well, 
including nutrition and such non-health projects 
as rural credit and income-generating programs. 
The result is that family planning becomes institu- 
tionalised at the village level. It becomes tied into 
a set of activities which reinforce the overall 
objective: to have small, healthy, prosperous 
families. This approach has been very successful. 
In the decade to the late 1970s, fertility rates fell 
by one quarter in Indonesia as a while and by one 
third or more in East Java and Bali. The Japanese 
Organisation for International Co-operation in 
Family Planning combines a program or parasite 
control and family planning. People in a target 
community are taught the details of basic hygiene, 
nutrition and other preventive health measures 
along with treatment for parasites. After delivering 
these services, during which they gain the trust of 
the local community, project staff introduce fami- 
ly planning techniques in a much more receptive 
atmosphere. 


Recent developments in the Third World in the 
field of population control, then, are encouraging. 
Progress has been made. It continues to be made. 
Pessimism about the prospects for success in this 
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area has been misplaced. Indeed, birth rates are 
now falling quite rapidly in many developing 
countries. For the first time in history, it is 
reasonable to expect that — as a result of 
populsyion planning policies — the level of 
population will stabilise in many countries within 
the next four or five decades. 


| believe that, after each of these different 
elements of human resource development strategy 
have been considered, it will be clear that all of 
them act to reinforce the others during the 
development process. Twenty years ago, the 
theory of the Big Push was popular among 
development specialists. Supporters of the theory 
argued that a frontal assault across many sectors at 
once was necessary to stimulate development and 
change. Nibbling at the edges would not work, 
they said. In a sense, | am arguing the case for a 
Big Push of sorts in the area of human resource 
development. All the elements of the human 
resource development strategy | have discussed 
today — the role of women, education and 
training, health and nutrition, fertility and popula- 
tion — are so closely interlinked that they form 
almost a seamless web. 


Yet, as | have also maintained, priorities need to 
be set in the most rational way. We cannot do 
everything at once. Resources are limited, in 
Australia as well as among our colleagues in the 
Colombo Plan. The Australian Government has 
raised the current annual level of aid expenditure 
to more than $1 billion — a reflection of the 
support for development aid which extends to all 
areas of the Australian community. Like the other 
nations represented at this conference, however, 
we live in fiercely challenging, complex and 
difficult world economic environment. Austra- 
lians understand that their economy in general, 
and their aid programs in particular, must be 
managed in a realistic way. Our goals must be 
clear. Our programs must be designed so that they 
have a good chance of acheving these goals. 
Investment in human resource development will 
not automatically yield high social returns. It will 
achieve high returns, provided that all of us who 
are in the business of spending public money 
scrutinise our programs closely. If we do that, 
wide support will follow for programs of human 
resource development in Colombo Plan countries 
for years to come. 


Let me close by wishing all our guests — on 
behalf of a people who are generous and willing 
supporters of programs to help our friends and 
neighbours -— a stay in Australia which will be 
very pleasant as well as very productive. 
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Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, at the Pacific 
Economic Co-operation Conference (PECC), in Vancouver, on 17-19 November: 


The Trade Policy Forum document before us reflects what was clearly a well prepared and effective 


discussion in San Francisco. 


Naturally, it also reflected the fact that the international debate on global trade matters at that time 
was heavily influenced by the preparations for the new round of Multilateral and Trade Negotiations 
(MTN). And the Punte del Este statement brings out and deals specifically with a number of the trade 
policy concerns specific to the countries of the region, as expressed at San Francisco. 


These included the importance of accommo- 
dating the needs of countries at all stages of 
development and the essential requirement of 
tackling the problem of safeguards. They also 
included the issues, critical for many countries in 
the region, including Australia, of agriculture, 
seeking revision of the whole battery of domestic 
support measures having a protective and trade 
restricting or distorting effect. 

It was encouraging to see the commitment of 
the San Francisco meeting to the GATT process. 
The San Francisco meeting and the subsequent 
Cairns Group of Ministers meeting show, | be- 
lieve, an important aspect of what PECC can 
achieve. 

If the international trading system — indeed the 
international system as a whole — is to work (or 
even to survive) the concept of coalition building 
by small countries has to be more seriously 
addressed. In trade policy those involved have 
shown that it can be done. 

In PECC we have frequently talked about the 
need to see PECC as involving both co-operation 
within the region and co-operation by the region 
in addressing global issues. The Trade Policy 
Forum has made a good start at the second of 
those objectives. It needs to continue down that 
track. Indeed, given the numbers of countries now 
participating in the GATT such an approach is a 
practical necessity to achieve any kind of balance 
in approach and any movement forward. There is 
a broader importance which is relevant to both 
the Forum's specific interests and to the develop- 
ment of the multilateral system. 

Indeed it is ironical that we have been observ- 
ing a weakening of the multilateral system over a 
period when the countries of the region as a 
whole have been gaining from a more open 
international approach to trade. This suggests a 
need not just to establish some priorities among 
the objectives specified by the Forum. We would 
certainly endorse the placing of agriculture as the 
top priority. The need is to look beyond them — 
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and indeed beyond the objectives set at Punta del 
Este — to a number of underlying changes in the 
international system. These underlying factors — 
some very worrying — are critical to understand- 
ing what has changed in the way the international 
system works, and they are critical issues for PECC 
to be concerned about. Moreover, unless these 
are tackled, GATT discussions could be as re- 
levant as rearranging the deck chairs on the 
Titanic. 

Some of these international changes — such as 
the growth in trade in services and in high 
technology — are ultimately compatible with 
GATT principles given flexible and imaginative 
thinking and perhaps some more basic and 
objective research. Some of these changes are 
more complex. First, the GATT was originally 
based on the fixed exchange rate regime of the 
IMF. This has long since been gone and basic 
exchange rate disequilibriums can now exist for a 
long time between nations that often swamp trade 
regimes. There has been talk — in the U.S. 
President's State of the Union message, in the last 
Economic Summit communique and other places, 
such as the Commonwealth's Expert Group's 
report, about the need for macro-economic policy 
instrument co-ordination to avoid these sustained 
systematic imbalances in exchange rates but we 
still have to see much in the way of concrete 
results. 

Second, a related issue has been the enormous 
relative growth of capital flows. For the U.S., for 
Japan and perhaps for all of us these are now 
frequently the more important component of our 
integration with the world economy. 

Third, the international commitment to multi- 
lateralism has, | believe, diminished significantly. 
Whether you agree or not that the GATT was more 
about non-discrimination than about liberalising 
trade as such, the non-discrimination aspect has 
been increasingly ignored or breached. Yet for 
almost all PECC members the principle of non- 
discrimination is fundamentally important — and 
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it will continue to diminish by default unless we 
take all possible efforts to re-establish it. 

Fourth, the commitment to multilateralism and 
to non-discrimination is not something trade 
officials can deliver. It depends upon domestic 
support in the countries concerned. It means 
selling to domestic constituencies a willingness to 
adjust to structural shifts in comparative advan- 
tage rather than a willingness to resist them. This | 
imagine is most true of agriculture which has 
proved so intractable over the 40 years or so of the 
GATT’s existence — but the same difficulties have 
been extended to ship building, coal mining, 
steel, cars, textiles and clothing, electronics, 
machine tools, semi-conductors and so on. 

We can seek to win debating points. The major 
market economies’ answer to the developing 
countries’ N.LE.O. demands was that it was better 
to stay with the market. It would be nice to think 
the major market economies would themselves do 
so. More realistically, we should encourage assist- 
ance to structural reform —- some of us have tried 
it and have found it works. It was said earlier by a 
U.S. representative that the idea of structural 
adjustment is just a slogan, and that it cannot be 
negotiable. The problem, on the other hand, is 
that without structural adjustment, you may not be 
successful in achieving a negotiating result at all. 

Moreover, many of the countries in the region 
have adjusted and will gain from adjustments 
elsewhere. This may be accepted more easily in 
advanced countries if concessions are accepted 
by developing countries as a two way process — 
that there is give as well as take in their approach 
to trade negotiations. j 

Fifth, the GATT and other components of the 
multilateral system depended heavily in the past 
on U.S. direction which its economic power and 
its intellectual leadership enabled it to provide. 
We now have a different world and diffusion of 
economic power. In our own region, if we are to 
sustain the global system, we have to look to 
countries such as Japan to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities as well as to achieve the gains from such a 
system. 

Sixth, the GATT round of trade negotiations is 
significant as a recognition of the importance of 
an international system under threat. The PECC 
needs to continue its work on trade policy, the 
MTN, GATT, codes of conduct, rules of the 
international game and the like, to ensure that we 
do what we can to hold what remains of an 
increasingly imperfect system -— and desirably 
turn it around and improve it. Moreover, surveill- 
ance from a regional point of view — such as 
through a trade Ombudsman, may well be useful 
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and not necessarily an undue overlap with global- 
ly oriented surveillance procedures in Geneva. 


It would be particularly damaging if the MTN 
were used as an excuse to defer facing up to 
problems — for short term political benefit — 
rather than as a way of addressing systematically, 
and accepting the need to contribute to solving, 
global structural problems. 


Similarly it would be equally damaging if the 
MTN were seen as a panacea for our major 
international economic problems. Global econo- 
mic problems — trade, investment, finance, debt, 
economic or financial instability —- cannot any- 
more be handled separately (if they ever could). 
The MTN will, we hope, contribute but by itself it 
cannot solve the broad range of inter-related 
problems. 


The PECC regional interest and perspective in 
all these issues will not only be difficult to 
advance but needs to be pursued in all available 
international forums. There is considerable scope 
for further work by the Trade Policy Forum in 
many of these areas: 

@ in undertaking the underlying thinking required 
in the MTN negotiations to confront the prob- 
lems in agricultural trade; 

è in considering the various options for coming to 
terms with trade in services, including intellec- 
tual property; 

@ in looking at the trade problems of the small 
island countries of the Pacific 
— whether in commodities, fishing, tourism or 

whatever; 

@ in analysing the forces which inhibit trade 
liberalisation, especially the widening range of 
non-tariff measures; 

è in suggesting ways in which trade issues can be 
looked at in the context of the changes in the 
international system; 

è in suggesting how we can build domestic 
support for early and meaningful improve- 
ments. 
| note finally that the Forum dealt with the issue 

of regional trade liberalisation: 

@ this was wise, since progress in the MTNs will 
be necessarily slow; 

è a more liberal and non-discriminatory multi- 
lateral trading system is in all our interests, and 
this will be the main focus of our efforts over 
the next several years; 

è | nevertheless commend the Forum’s sugges- 
tions that where possible and where consistent 
with our GATT obligations, we should take our 
own early regional initiatives —- our own fast 
track — for trade liberalisation. 
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International terorism and the Hawke Government: a 
survey of foreign policy responses 


by Andrew Selth* 


| believe that relatively small countries can exert great influence in international affairs as 
long as they do not over inflate their estimation of their capacity to exert that influence. 
Senator John Button, 

(Leader of the Government 

in the Senate) 

17 April 1986 


On 17 October 1986 the Special Minister of State made a comprehensive statement to Parliament on 
Australia’s domestic counter terrorism capabilities. There has been no such statement on the foreign 
policy implications of international terrorism since the Hawke Government assumed office more than 
three years ago, but a number of Ministers and other senior Government representatives have referred to 
the subjéct on numerous occasions, in speeches, press releases and in Parliament. By surveying these 
scattered references it is possible to identify six broad themes which run consistently through the 
Government’s public comments on the terrorist problem. In brief, they are an unequivocal 
condemnation of terrorism, a ‘hard line’ policy of refusing to give in to terrorist demands, a reliance on 
international co-operation to combat the problem, an emphasis on peaceful and legal counter- 
measures, a continuing belief in the role of multilateral institutions like the United Nations (UN), and a 
concern to give appropriate weight to the ‘root causes’ of extremist discontent. These policy themes are 
noteworthy not only for what they reveal of the current Government's approach to terrorist issues, but 
also for the fact that they so closely match the approaches to this problem taken by earlier Australian 





governments. 


Since 1983, different members of the Hawke 
Government have stated on numerous occasions, 
in Parliament and elsewhere, their firm belief that 
‘terrorism and violence are unacceptable means 
by which to pursue political objectives’. Terror- 
ism has been characterised as a destructive force 
more likely to harden attitudes and exacerbate 
differences between peoples than to achieve any 
political objectives. Australian representatives 
have also made it clear to whom they feel the term 
‘terrorist’ should apply, directly confronting the 
moral and political confusion so often associated 
with debates on this issue. In an address to the 
Australian-Lebanese Chamber of Commerce in 
Sydney on 24 October 1985, for example, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden said: 

‘it is often argued that it is not possible to 

distinguish between a terrorist and a freedom 





1. ‘Australia’s Foreign Policy’, Statement by the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 26 November 
1985. 


* Mr Selth is the former Head of the Counter Terrorism 
Policy Section and works in the Department of 
Defence. Earlier this year Mr Selth was awarded a 
scholarship by the British Government to continue his 
terrorist studies at Oxford University. The paper first 
appeared in the October issue of the Australian 
Quarterly. 
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fighter — that the use of one particular label is a 
purely subjective assessment depending on 
one’s support for or opposition to a particular 
cause. However, there is a distinction. It is 
questionable to describe as a terrorist those who 
seek the overthrow of a cruel and repugnant 
regime through the use of force when all other 
efforts to achieve peaceful change have failed. 
But violence can never be justified if there are 
alternatives. Nor can the threat of violence 
against innocent civilians ever be condoned. 
Such actions are those of the terrorist?’ 
The Government endorsed a strong condemna- 
tion of terrorism issued by the ASEAN countries in 
July 1985 and Mr Hawke was among those 
Commonwealth Heads of Government meeting in 
Nassau in October that year who together ‘conde- 
mined all terrorist activities whether perpetrated by 
individuals, groups or states, and resolved to 
counter them by every means available’ > 
The Nassau Communique also ‘acknowledged 





2. ‘Address to the Australian-Lebanese Chamber of 
Commerce’, Address by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Sydney on 24 October 1985, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs News Release M176, 24 October 
1985. 

3. The Nassau Communique, Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting, Nassau, 22 October 1985. 
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the duty of Governments to refrain from acts of, 
and encouragement to, terrorism in the territories 
of other states’* and Australia has been quick to 
condemn states known to be engaging in or 
sponsoring terrorism. In July 1985, for example, 
after French secret service agents sank the Green- 
peace vessel Rainbow Warrior in Auckland har- 
bour, Prime Minister Bob Hawke condemned the 
action as a ‘cold-blooded, premeditated act of 
international terrorism’ and expressed Australia’s 
support for the New Zealand Government's efforts 
to have those responsible brought to justice.> 
More recently, Australia has vigorously conde- 
mned Libya for its involvement in and support for 
international terrorism, and has called on the 
Qaddafi regime to disavow terrorist violence as an 
instrument of Libyan foreign policy. 


Australia’s attitude was again made clear on 6 
May 1986 after the seven Summit countries, 
meeting in Tokyo, issued a new Declaration on 
Terrorism. Questioned about the Government's 
reaction to this Declaration, Mr Hayden told the 
House of Representatives that: 


the specific measures agreed upon by the 
Summit Seven in Tokyo are matters which 
Australia has already implemented or taken 
steps to implement.® 


Australia already had strict controls on the 
export of arms and munitions, already monitored 
the movement of known or suspected terrorists 
and was in the process of reviewing and extending 
its extradition arrangements with other countries. 
Strict visa and immigration controls were already 
in place. In listing these and other measures, Mr 
Hayden said that ‘the fact that we are well ahead 
in anticipation of the decisions of the Tokyo 
Summit ... is a convincing demonstration of 
Australia’s firm rejection of terrorism as a means 
of pursuing political objectives.” 


At the 1985 Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting (CHOGM) Australia also undertook 
to resist the demands of terrorists. As acknow- 
ledged by Mr Young in his 17 October statement, 
the Australian Government has long held to a 
‘hard line’ policy against making significant con- 


4. ibid. 

5. ‘Rainbow Warrior’, Media Release by the Prime 
Minister, 18 September 1985. 

6. ‘International Terrorism’, Question Without Notice, 


_ House of Representatives, Hansard, 6 May 1986. 
7. ibid. 
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cessions to terrorists. The Hawke Government's 
commitment to such a policy in the foreign policy 
sphere had been made clear by the Prime Minister 
in June 1985 when he told an ABC radio 
interviewer that he agreed with the principle 
behind the United States’ policy of not treating 
with terrorists. Mr Hawke continued: 

‘| believe that if you have a situation where you 

allow terrorism and the tactic of terrorism to 

become legitimised in international rela- 
tionships then you are proceeding down a very 
dangerous path’.? 

This approach was affirmed by Mr Hayden later 
the same month, when he said: 

‘Governments are now all too frequently forced 
by terrorists to make crucial decisions involving 
the lives of their citizens held captive or 
threatened by terrorists. To give way to terrorist 
demands, however, only encourages further 
acts of terrorism and undermines the fabric of 
international relations. The use of terrorism 
against innocent civilians must not be permitted 
to become an accepted norm in international 
relations and negotiations." 

Following on from this basic position, Australia 
has placed considerable emphasis on increased 
international co-operation as the most effective 
means for members of the world community to 
counter terrorism. In his 28 June 1985 news 
release on ‘International Terrorism’, for example, 
Mr Hayden was reflecting longstanding Australian 
policy when he said that: 

‘the Australian Government called on all na- 
tions to work to combat the spread of terrorism 
and to take whatever action was necessary to 
discourage and to counter terrorist acts. It 
would only be through concentrated interna- 
tional co-operation that terrorism would be 
combatted’."*- 

The need for a joint approach to the terrorist 
problem was again stressed in the Nassau Com- 
munique and has been reiterated in subsequent 





8. ‘Counter Terrorism in Australia’, Ministerial State- 
ment by the Special Minister of State, House of 
Representatives, Hansard, 17 October 1986. See 
also the author's The Terrorist Threat to Diplomacy: 
An Australian Perspective, Strategic and Defence 
Studies Centre, Canberra Papers on Strategy and 
Defence 35 (Australian National University, Canber- 
ra, 1986) p.110. 

9. Interview with Prime Minister Bob Hawke on ‘The 
World Today’, ABC Radio, 20 June 1985. 

10. ‘International Terrorism’, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
News Release Mill, 28 June 1985. 

"ibid. 
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Australian statements on the issue. It is also 
reflected in practice at the working level. 

Australia already enjoys close working relations 
in the counter-terrorism field with its friends and 
allies. Australia’s police and armed forces share 
information and techniques with their counter- 
parts in friendly countries and, as Senator Gareth 
Evans made clear this June, Australia has a well 
developed intelligence exchange system with 
many other countries on terrorist matters.'?- Simi- 
lar links exist with other countries in the field of 
airline security. On 5 May 1986, for example, 
Senator Gietzelt told Parliament that ‘the Govern- 
ment is constantly in contact with overseas 
specialists who are taking extraordinary precau- 
tions to prevent terrorism as it affects aircraft and 
passengers generally’."3- These exchanges are in 
addition to those conducted by Australia’s di- 
plomatic representatives abroad who, in consulta- 
tion with specialist departments and agencies, are 
in continual contact with members of other 
governments on security issues, including aspects 
of the terrorist problem. 

A new dimension was added to this internation- 
al co-operation in January 1986, with the 
announcement that Federal Cabinet had autho- 
rised the Prime Minister to advise President 
Reagan of the Australian Government's desire to 
work with Western and other governments for a 
concerted international approach to dealing with 
international terrorism. In a news release issued 
on 20 January Mr Hayden stated that Cabinet had 
also authorised him ‘to consult other governments 
and report back to Ministers on measures to 
promote a sustained long-term effort to defeat the 
threat of international terrorism’.'4 Contrary to 
assertions made in April this year by the Leader of 
the National Party," it is clear that these consulta- 
tions are now taking place. Speaking in Parlia- 
ment on 6 May, Mr Hayden revealed that ‘earlier 
this year we initiated a new round of discussions 
with other countries to improve co-operation in 
... [the counter-terrorism] field’. 

A fourth theme running consistently through the 


12. “South African Defence Campaign of Australia’, 
Question Without Notice, The Senate, Hansard, 6 
June 1986. 

3. ‘Airline Security’, Question Without Notice, House 
of Representatives, Hansard, 5 May 1986. 

14. ‘Australia’s Relations With Libya’. Minister for Fore- 
ign Affairs News Release M15, 20 January 1986. 

1S. ‘Libya: Economic Sanctions’, Question Without 
Notice, House of Representatives, Hansard, 15 April 
1986. 

16. ‘International Terrorism’, Hansard. 
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Hawke Government's statements on terrorist mat- 


ters is that emphasising the peaceful resolution of 
disputes and reliance on international legal norms 
as the basis for responses by states toward this 
problem. In his address to the Australian-Lebanese 
Chamber of Commerce last year, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs put this commitment to legal 
processes into a practical perspective when he 
said: 

. every legal effort should be employed to 
apprehend and bring to justice those responsi- 
ble for acts of terrorism. It is to be hoped that the 
capture, prosecution and punishment of those 
responsible for terrorist attacks will act as a 
deterrent to other would be terrorists. It should 
also encourage Governments to seek to exer- 
cise the due process of law in punishing such 
people rather than resorting to armed retaliation 
which serves only to expand the cycle of 
violence, 

This statement is reminiscent of an address 
given to the UN by Nigel Bowen in 1972, when 
the then Minister for Foreign Affairs told the 
General Assembly that Australia condemned not 
only terrorism, but also ‘those acts of violent 
retaliation, understandable though they may be, 
which in themselves carry the seeds of escalation 
into further terrorism’ .1 

Australia has spoken out strongly against States 
claiming to fight terrorism, if the actions of such 
States were considered to be in violation of 
international law. In October 1985 it condemned 
Israel for its bombing raid on a Palestinian base in 
Tunisia and called on Israel to respect the norms 
of international law. Speaking in the UN Security 
Council the Australian delegate succinctly ex- 
pressed Australia’s position when he said: 

Australia condemns all acts of terrorism and 

violence, wherever and whenever they take 

place. On this occasion, Israel has engaged in 
an act of violence which has resulted in the 
death of innocent civilians and which is clearly 

a breach of international law and the United 

Nations Charter. Whether or not the Palestine 

Liberation Organisation has carried out acts of 

terrorism against Israel is not really the point at 





17. ‘Address to the Australian-Lebanese Chamber of 
Commerce’. 

18. “Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, The 
Hon. Nigel Brown, in the General Debate at the 
United Nations General Assembly on 27 September 
1972’, Annex 4 of Report of the Australian Delega- 
tion, Twenty Seventh Regular Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations (Australian Govern- 
ment Publishing Service, Canberra, 1973) pp.43-49. 
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issue. The point is that even if we were to 
accept Israel’s version of events, two wrongs to 
not make a right.' 


As it had also done in 1973, Australia strongly 
criticised Israel in February 1986 for its intercep- 
tion of a civilian aircraft thought to be carrying 
terrorists. On the latter occasion Mr Hayden stated 
that he ‘could understand the motive of Israel in 
seeking to act against international terrorism, but 
that did not justify this interception of a civil 
aircraft in international air space’.?° 


Such sentiments were relatively muted, howev- 
er, when United States jet fighters forced down an 
Egypt Air Boeing 737 carrying the terrorists 
responsible for the seizure of the Italian cruise 
ship Achille Lauro, and the death of an elderly 
American passenger. The Acting Prime Minister 
stated in Parliament on 16 October 1985 that 
Australia supported the American action, but a 
carefully worded message sent to President 
Reagan the same day avoided any explicit ex- 
pressions of approval. The message stated that the 
Australian Government: 


agrees with, and has complete sympathy with 
the declaration of the Government of the 
United States that terrorists should be pro- 
ceeded against according to the established 
legal processes and that all countries in the 
international community should meet their 
proper obligations in this process. Australia will 
certainly meet its responsibilities in this respect 
and we have conveyed this commitment to 
your Government. The Government of Australia 
understands the concerns of the Government of 
the United States to make these terrorists 
subject to legal accountability.2" 


Explaining this apparent difference in Australian 
standards, as applied to the Americans and the 
Israelis, Mr Hayden later told Parliament that ‘it is 
not possible to state in a general way how or when 
the interception of a civil aircraft in international 
air space may be justified. Much will always 


19. ‘Provisional Verbatim Record of the 261 1th Meeting 
of the Security Council’, UN Document S/PV.2611, 
2 October 1985. 

20. ‘Interception of Libyan Aircraft’, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs News Release M24, 6 February 1986. Both in 
1973 and in 1986 the matter was placed before the 
UN Security Council. Ironically, Australia was a 
member of the Council on both occasions. 

21. Cited in ‘Achille Lauro: Hijack’ Question Without 





depend on the prevailing circumstances at the 
time’ 72. 

There have been other occasions when Austra- 
lia has expressed guarded approval of military 
action against terrorists or states known to be 
sponsoring terrorism. After the United States 
bombing raids on Libya in April 1986, for 
example, Mr Hawke told Parliament: 

‘The Government is profoundly concerned that 

the situation has reached the point where 

Libyan actions have driven the United States to 

regard it as essential that it take military action. 

Australia works persistently for a peaceful 

world. We are opposed to the use of violent 

means to resolve differences between 

nations’ 23. 

This statement in many respects echoes the 
response made in Parliament by Senator Withers 
(on behalf of the Minister of Foreign Affairs) after 
Israel rescued the passengers and crew of an Air 
France Airbus hijacked to Entebbe in July 1976.24- 

Clearly, military responses against terrorist 
groups or their state sponsors will continue to be 
launched by some countries and there are bound 
to be times when, for one reason or another, 
Australia will be reluctant openly to speak out 
against them. On such occasions it can be 
expected that Opposition parliamentarians will 
attempt to score political points, by demanding 
stronger and more specific statements from official 
spokesmen. The Australian Government of the 
day, however, whether it be coalition or Labor, is 
equally likely to respond in general terms, repeat- 
ing its condemnation of terrorist and other vio- 
lence and calling for a greater reliance on 
peaceful, legal means of settling disputes, exer- 
cised through appropriate international institu- 
tions. 

The importance Australia places on internation- 
al legal efforts to combat terrorism is perhaps most 
clearly seen in the area of multilateral agreements. 
Australia is party to the Tokyo, Hague and 
Montreal Conventions on air safety and the 1973 
UN Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Crimes Againse Internationally Protected 
Persons, Including Diplomatic Agents. Australia is 
also a signatory to the 1980 Vienna Convention 
on the Physical Protection of Nuclear Material. 


22. ‘Interception of Aircraft’, Question Upon Notice, 
House of Representatives, Hansard, 29 April 1986. 

23. ‘Military Action Against Libya’, Statement by the 
Prime Minister, House of Representatives, Hansard, 
15 April 1986. 7 

24. ‘Raid on Entebbe Airport’. Question Without Notice, 
The Senate, Hansard, 18 August 1976. 
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Ratification of this convention will be possible 
when the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Safeguards 
Bill introduced into Parliament this year) becom- 
es law. Australia is also proposing to accede to the 
1979 International Convention Against the Taking 
of Hostages. Once this is done Australia will be 
party to all international conventions against 
terrorist acts.2> Australia has also, in Mr Hayden’s 
words, ‘repeatedly called for the more effective 
implementation of international legal measures 
against terrorist acts’ 26 

The fifth theme running consistently through 
official Australian statements on terrorist issues 
flows directly from the third and fourth, that is the 
important role played by multilateral institutions 
such as the United Nations, the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation (ICAO) and the Internation- 
al Maritime Organisation (IMO). Both Liberal/ 
National and Labor Governments have turned to 
these bodies to achieve broad based co-operative 
measures against international violence, including 
terrorism. As recently as 6 May 1986 Foreign 
Minister Bill Hayden told Parliament that: 

‘of course, we strongly support the role of the 

United Nations, in helping combat terrorism’ .2” 

In the Sixth Committee in particular, Australian 
delegates have made significant contributions to 
UN debates on terrorist issues. The Australian 
statement on terrorism at the fortieth UN General 
Assembly last year, for example, attracted wide- 
spread attention when it argued that ‘there were 
strict prohibitions in the law of armed conflict 
against the use of terrorist methods in internation- 
al and non-international armed conflicts’.28 The 
statement was ‘an attempt to refute the highly 
political stances of some delegations designed to 
suggest that existing law does not apply to violent 
acts committed for purposes of national liberation 
struggles against racist regimes and so on’.?% 

As a member of the Security Council Australia 
was also in a position to play an active part in the 
consideration of a number of significant terrorist 
issues which arose during the 1985 UN session. 
Following the Achille Lauro seizure, for example, 
the Council unanimously agreed with a presiden- 
tial statement which condemned the hijacking 





25. See Mark Harrison, ‘Terrorism and International 
Law’, Paper prepared for a seminar on international 
law held at Monash University, Melbourne 17-18 
May 1986. 

26. ‘international Terrorism’, Hansard. 

27. ibid. 

28. ‘United Nations Action on Terrorism’, Department 
of Foreign Affairs Backgrounder 507 (15 January 
1986) p.1. 

29. ibid. 
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and ‘terrorism in all its forms, wherever and by 
whomsoever committed’.2* Also, Australia co- 
sponsored Security Council Resolution 579, 
which condemned unequivocally all acts of 
hostage-taking and abduction. It called upon all 
States to take measures to secure the safe release 
of hostages and to facilitate the prevention, 
prosecution and punishment of all acts of hostage- 
taking and abduction. The day after its unanimous 
adoption by the Council, Mr Hayden stated that 
Australia had co-sponsored the Resolution ‘as an 
indication of the strength of the Government's 
concern over this issue’ 3% 

Australia has also supported action against 
international terrorism in specialised multilateral 
agencies like the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation (ICAO) and the IMO. This support 
has been expressed on numerous occasions, 
including at the Nassau CHOGM. On that occa- 
sion Commonwealth Heads of Government 
agreed ‘to strengthen their adherence to the 
relevant legal instruments including those 
adopted under the auspices of the ICAO .. .’.34 
The Australian representative at the ICAO Council 
meeting in Montreal on 3 July 1985 was reflecting 
this attitude when he stated that: 

His country felt confident that ICAO could play 

a significant and perhaps major role in streng- 

thening the provisions on aviation security to 

the extent that such acts of terrorism would be 
kept to a minimum and hopefully abolished? 

In the wake of the Achille Lauro seizure last 
October, Australia co-sponsored an IMO resolu- 
tion drafted by the United States which called 
upon all governments, port authorities, shipown- 
ers, shipmasters and others to take steps to review 
and, as necessary, strengthen port and onboard 
security. Australia also participated in the drafting 
of the final resolution at the IMO Assembly in 
November 1985. 

In keeping with this emphasis on the peaceful 
and legal resolution of political disputes through 
international negotiating groups, successive Au- 
stralian governments have called for states and 
multilateral organisations to look beyond purely 
preventive and reactionary counter-terrorist mea- 
sures to an appreciation of the ‘root causes’ of 
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extremist discontent. In his speech to the UN 
General Assembly in 1972 Nigel Bowen called for 
‘a stringent combination of domestic and interna- 
tionally agreed penalties’ against those guilty of 
terrorist acts 34- but in the debate on terrorism that 
year Australia also co-sponsored a resolution to 
establish an ad hoc committee to study the 
underlying causes of terrorism. In the event, the 
Resolution was never put to the vote. 

The Labor Party has taken this issue further and 
since 1983 has called for a more serious commit- 
ment to the elimination of factors which, in many 
instances, have contributed to the rise of interna- 
tional terrorism. In his address to the Australian- 
Lebanese Chamber of Commerce, for example, 
Mr Bill Hayden unequivocally condemned terror- 
ist violence but acknowledged that sometimes 
there may be legitimate cause for grievance: 

‘It is of course necessary to seek to solve as well 

as prevent the problem of terrorism. The prim- 

ary objective must be the removal of the causes 

of terrorism’ .35 

Again, on 2 May 1986, in an address on human 
rights issues to a seminar of the Catholic Commis- 
sion for Justice and Peace, Mr Hayden repeated 
this theme: 

‘| understand, of course, that terrorism is not 
born in a vacuum. Such terrible indiscriminate 
behaviour must be formed by terrible causes. | 
appreciate also that the causes of terrorism have 
to be faced before terrorism itself can be 
eradicated’ 3° 

Such an approach has not always met with a 
warm reception. Israel, for example, has criticised 
it as ‘a total non-starter’. In a formal statement 
issued by the Israeli Embassy in Canberra on 16 
May 1986, terrorism in the Middle East was 
described as ‘part of the traditional violence 
endemic to the region’ and ‘the real root cause’ of 
such violence identified as Palestinian 
intransigence.” 

The Hawke Government believes it is pursuing 
a ‘very even-handed’ policy towards the Middle 
East. It ‘respects’, but sees certain shortcomings in, 
Israel's position. It also recognises the ‘justifiable 
claims’ of the Palestinian people and accepts that 
the PLO has a role to play if there is to be any 
peaceful and durable conclusion to the problems 


34. Nigel Bowen, ‘Statement’. 

35. ‘Address to the Australian-Lebanese Chamber of 
Commerce’. 

36. ‘Human Rights: Vision and Reality’, Address by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, News Release M69, 2 
May 1986. 

37. Canberra Times, 22 May 1986. 
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of the region.** This role, however, depends on 
acceptance by the PLO of Israel’s right to exist. Mr 
Hayden is also on record as stating that: 

‘a fundamental cause of tension, conflict and 

terrorism in, and arising from the Middle East, 

occurs because of the failure to bring about a 

resolution of the Middle East problem and in 

particular the Palestinian issue’ 3? 

In the light of this approach, the Australian 
Government has been at a loss to explain the 
unwelcome attention apparently given to Austra- 
lians by Middle Eastern terrorists in a number of 
incidents last year.*® Suggestions that the terrorists 
were responding to Mr Hawke's reputed emotion- 
al ties to Israel have been dismissed. Nor has there 
been any perception that Australia has been 
identified as a particular target by Colonel Qadda- 
fi, despite the Government's strong condemnation 
of Libyan terrorism. 

The six themes which consistently run through 
Australian foreign policy statements on interna- 
tional terrorism can all be seen in the Hawke 
Government's responses to Libyan terrorism, in 
particular its reaction to the bombing of a West 
Berlin discotheque in April this year and the 
American bombing raids on Tripoli and Benghazi 
which followed. Australia had been monitoring 
Libyan activities for some time prior to 1986, 
including its possible involvement in a number of 
international terrorist incidents and increasing 
Libyan interest in the Pacific. As a sign of the 
disfavour with which Australia viewed the poli- 
cies of the Qaddafi regime, a number of protests 
were made and official restraints introduced to 
limit the bilateral relationship.**- The sale of arms 
and warlike stores to Libya was banned, Libyans 
wishing to come to Australia were carefully 
screened, and a limit was placed on the staffing of 
the Libyan Peoples Bureau in Canberra. 

These measures were extended in January 
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1986, after the Prime Minister received a letter 
from President Reagan outlining American re- 
sponses to terrorist attacks at Rome and Vienna 
Airports on 27 December 1985. Presented with 
‘fairly convincing evidence’ of direct Libyan 
involvement in these two incidents, Federal 
Cabinet announced that the level of official 
Libyan representation in Australia was to be 
further reduced from seven to five and, pending 
an official review, no new places were to be made 
available in Australia for Libyan students. In 
addition, the Australian Trade Commission was 
directed not to provide finance and insurance 
facilities for new Australian business with Libya, 
apart from contracts in the food and agriculture 
sectors. These measures were taken ‘as part of 
collective international measures to demonstrate 
to Libya that its behaviour in support of interna- 
tional terrorism is totally unacceptable to the 
international community’.44 Despite American 
calls for comprehensive economic sanctions, the 
Government did not agree to any further restric- 
tion on commercial activity with Libya. It said, 
however, that Australia would be prepared to 
consider trade sanctions if they had widespread 
international support, and thus a greater likeli- 
hood of being effective.*- 

When the United States launched a series of 


bombing raids against Libya on 15 April Mr 


Hawke told Parliament that the Government: 
‘deeply regrets that this conflict has taken place 
and urges both sides to suspend hostilities and 
engage in genuine efforts to bring about the 
peaceful resolution of their differences’. 
Australia accepted, however, that ‘there is a 

substantial body of evidence of Libyan involve- 

ment in and direction of international terrorism’, 
including ‘apparently compelling evidence’ of 
direct Libyan links with the bombing of the Berlin 
nightclub.4”- The Australian Government called 
for Colonel Qaddafi to ‘terminate his Govern- 
ment’s indiscriminate export of terrorist activity 
against civilians and civilian targets, especially 

United States civilians’. Two days later, in com- 

ments to President Reagan in Washington, Mr 

Hawke was even more forthright: 

‘We are at one in our determination to see an 
end to the scourage of international terrorism 
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and therefore condemn unequivocally Libya’s 

role in directing, exporting and supporting such 

activities. The Australian Government does not 

accept that violence, in particular terrorism, is a 

solution to the complex problems of the world 

we share. We have referred in the Security 

Council to a number of possible courses open 

to the international community to bring about a 

peaceful resolution of the current situation in 

the Mediterranean region’ .** 

Mr Hawke’s final remark referred to a statement 
made earlier that day by the leader of Australia’s 
delegation to the United Nations. Addressing the 
Council on 17 April, the Permanent Representa- 
tive said that Australia rejected any attempts to 
resolve differences between States by violent. 
measures, in particular through terrorism. This 
was ‘a principle which has guided the Australian 
delegation in its approach to many of the issues 
which have come before this body’. He said that 
the Australian delegation regarded the adoption 
by consensus of a Resolution on measures to 
prevent terrorism as ‘one of the achievements of 
the Fortieth General Assembly’. Australia ‘deeply 
regrets that this conflict has taken place’ and 
urged both sides to settle their differences peace- 
fully. The Australian delegate added that his 
country stood ready: 

‘|. . to work with the whole membership of this 

organisation to bring international terorism to 

an end. If terrorism cannot be rooted out, the 
international community faces a dark future of 
increasing violence. Already, the situation has 
reached the point where the United States has 
felt compelled by Libyan actions to regard it as 

necessary to take military action’ .4? 

Again recalling earlier Australian statements on 
terrorist issues, the delegate called for ‘mediation, 
negotiation, conciliation — in short, a peaceful 
settlement. If we do not make a stand in favour of 
such peaceful means, we will be surrendering to 
an intensifying cycle of violence’.** It was a 
response that could have been made as easily 
under a Liberal-National Party Government as 
under the ALP. 

Surveying official Australian statements on the 
international terrorist problem over the past fifteen 
years, it is immediately apparent that there is a 
remarkable consistency in approaches taken by 
the Hawke Government and those taken by earlier 
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administrations, whether they be coalition or 
Labor. At times, the wording of official statements 
is almost identical from one Government to the 
next, yet there does not seem to have been any 
conscious attempt over the longer term to model 
responses to terrorism — or to particular aspects 
of the problem — on those of the past. This 
impression is strengthened by the infrequency of 
major policy statements on international terror- 
ism, and the apparent reliance of successive 
Australian governments on ad hoc responses to 
particular terrorist incidents, in order to inform 
others of their views on this subject. 


The consistency seen in Australian foreign 
policy responses to terrorism should not be 
considered unusual, whatever the circumstances 
in which it may have come about. All Australian 
political platforms include commitments to princi- 
ples such as the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
and express support for co-operative measures in 
institutions like the United Nations. Rhetoric 
aside, politicians from all parties can be relied 
upon to take much the same attitude toward 
certain kinds of political violence, and to see 
strong opposition to terrorism as in Australia’s best 
interests. In addition, there is doubtless some form 
of institutional memory within the Federal Public 
Service which militates for similar official re- 
sponses in situations which have certain charac- 
teristics in common. These factors could not in 
themselves, however, account for the remarkable 
uniformity seen in government statements on this 
issue since the early 1970s. 


The policies adopted by successive Australian 
Governments towards international terrorism 
have been consistent largely because they all 
reflect something more fundamental and enduring 
than any particular party line or official point of 
view. Responding to demands for national posi- 
tions on terrorism over the years, Australia’s 
policy makers have been inspired by the same 
perceived national interests that have governed 
Australia’s approach to certain kinds of interna- 
tional developments for decades. They have 
drawn too on the same deep-seated values, and 
attitudes to indiscriminate violence, which have 
characterised the Australian community since the 
terrorist problem first reached significant propor- 
tions in the late 1960s. As these attitudes have 
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Mr Bob Hawke, MP, Prime Minister of Australia. 
(Promotion Australia photo). 


remained largely unchanged so government poli- 
cies reflecting them have done the same. 


Over the years there have been developments 
in the nature and dimensions of international 
terrorism, and in the global environment general- 
ly. These changes have resulted in certain varia- 
tions of emphasis or delivery, but there has been 
no appreciable departure from the policies first 
announced by the Australian Government years 
ago and still expected by the Australian public. 
Should Australians become more directly affected 
by terrorist violence this situation may change, but 
unless and until these community values marked- 
ly alter, it is unlikely that Australia’s foreign policy 
responses towards international terrorism will do 
SO. 
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RAN 75th anniversary 


by Captain D.H. Ruffin, DBSAP* 





ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY © z 


On 10 July 1911, His Majesty King George V granted the title ‘Royal Australian Navy’ to the then 
Commonwealth Naval Forces, establishing a fighting service that, in the subsequent 75 years, has 
served Australia well and faithfully in peace and war. 


In 1981, a small steering committee was established in N 


avy Office, to study ways and means of 


celebrating the 75th Anniversary of that historic event. 


The Committeee decided that the Anniversary 
should be celebrated throughout 1986, rather 
than on just the one day, and that the general 
philosophy would be to involve the Navy with the 
community, emphasizing that the Service is an 
integral part of Australia’s life and history as an 
island nation. 

The old term ‘The Silent Service’ is a realistic 
one. Navies, by their nature, tend to go about their 
business well out of sight of the citizens they exist 
to safeguard. In the case of the RAN, this discreet 
nature is heightened by the fact that it is, 
predominantly, based in one city — Sydney. 

The committee floated many ideas, perhaps the 
most important being the concept of a permanent 
memorial to the Navy’s seventy-five years of 
service. The Federal Government agreed that such 
a memorial was entirely appropriate, and initial 
development steps were taken. 

Many other ideas developed, using the themes 
of community interest and involvement. Foremost 
was the decision to stage a Naval Review late in 
the year, with some International participation. It 
also became obvious that the scale of activities, 
and the detailed planning necessary, required the 
establishment of a small, dedicated cell within 
Navy Office. With this development, in May 1984 
full-scale planning started. The two most impor- 
tant single activities were the ceremonial dedica- 
tion of the National Naval Memorial, which Her 
Majesty had graciously agreed to perform in 
March, and the Naval Review, in October. Using 
these two events as anchors of the program, a plan 
of activities, as widespread as possible, evolved. 

Based upon the opetational and training prog- 
ram of the Fleet, a series of port visits, to each 
State and Territory, was developed. Navy Week 
became the focus for local activities and, where 
possible, these were integrated with major local 
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* This article first appeared in the Defence Force 
Journal, November/December 1986, and is repro- 
duced with the permission of the Department of 
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Festivals. Emphasis was given to association 
between ships and their name towns or cities, and - 
communities with a long standing association 
with naval units. 

Across inland Australia, the Navy bands are our. 
most visible asset, and within the severe financia 
constraints imposed upon the project, it was” 
possible to program Navy 75th Anniversary band 
tours to many parts of the country. But not just the 
bands visited inland communities. Ship's com- 
panies, or representatives, were able, in many 
cases, to visit ‘their’ communities. For example, 
HMAS Canberra’s people played a prominent role 
in the Canberra Festival in March, and in April the 
town of Holbrook, NSW, named after a submarine 
hero of World War |, granted Freedom of Entry to 
the Australian Submarine Squadron. 

These were but two examples of new links 
being forged, and old ties strengthened, between 
the Navy and the community in the Anniversary 
year, with visits, ceremonial events, or simply a 
naval speaker at a local school. 

The involvement of naval veterans was impor- 
tant. Through their various associations, they have 
participated in, and indeed initiated, many events 
throughout the year. The strongest testament to 
their pride in the Service was the remarkable 
turnout at the March 3rd ceremony in Canberra, 
when Her Majesty the Queen unveiled the 
dedication plaque of the National Naval Memo- 
rial. Well over 2000 men and women paraded on 
this occasion. With their families, they came from 
all over the country, including Western Australia 
and the Northern Territory. 

With the general planning background de- 
scribed, it is appropriate now to mention some of 
the year’s events. The year was officially opened 
in Sydney on January 24th, when ships of the RAN 
fired a 21 gun salute to Australia. The salute was 
taken by His Exellency the Governor General, and 
later a major Freedom of Entry parade was held 
through the streets of Sydney. The national 
program of Navy Weeks commenced in Tasma- 
nia, followed by Victoria and the ACT. 
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HMAS Geelong off the Sydney Opera House during the 75th anniversary celebrations. (Photo courtesy of Peter 
Lewis, Office of the 75th Anniversary Celebrations, Royal Australian Navy). 


On 3rd March, as mentioned previously, the 
unveiling by Her Majesty the Queen of the 
dedication plaque of the National Naval Memo- 
rial was the focus of a major ceremonial parade, 
involving over 800 serving personnel and in 
excess of 2000 naval veterans. Mr Ante Dabro’s 
powerful sculpture in bronze incorporates a repre- 
sentation of the human and mechanical elements 
of the Navy, emphasising their mutual depend- 
ence. It is the centrepiece of a memorial precinct 
displaying the Battle Honours earned by RAN 
units since 1911, with flagpoles flying the Austra- 
lian National Flag and the Australian White 
Ensign. Her Majesty, accompanied by His Royal 
Highness, The Prince Phillip, took the opportunity 
to meet with many ex-naval persons in particular. 
During this Australian visit, Her Majesty also 
presented new Establishment Colours at HMAS 
Cerberus, the ‘Cradle of the Navy’. 

During April, Map and June, the Navy Week 
program continued in West Australia and the 
Northern Territory. 

Telecom Australia, which had kindly agreed to 
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feature a Navy theme on many telephone direc- 
tories throughout the country, issued the majority 
during this period, with appropriate launching 
ceremonies involving ships and aircraft of the 
Navy. 

The Navy’s birthday, 10 July, was seen as a time 
of remembrance and reflection. Nationwide com- 
memorative services were organised, planned as 
far as possible to commence at 11.30 am (eastern 
standard time). Services were held in each ship 
and establishment, and were well attended by 
both current and former service men and women, 
and their families. Later in the day, Australia Post 
issued a Commemorative pre-stamped envelope 
marking the Navy’s 75 years of service. Again, 
appropriate launching ceremonies were held in 
each capital city. 

August and September were relatively quiet, 
except for Navy Week Queensland, but planning 
for the Naval Assembly was receiving the final 
touches. 

The period 29 September-7 October saw the 
public highlight of the year, when over forty 
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warships assembled in Sydney for the 75th 
Anniversary Naval Assembly culminating in Syd- 
ney Harbour on 4 October, when His Royal 
Highness, The Prince Phillip reviewed the ships 
assembled to honour the RAN’s 75th Anniversary. 
Six visiting nations — United States of America, 
Britain, New Zealand, Canada, France and Papua 
New Guinea — joined the RAN in the largest 
event of its kind ever seen in Australia. A major 
attraction was the USS Missouri, a recently 
re-commissioned WWII battleship, with a dis- 
placement of 45 000 tonnes, one of the largest of 
its type ever built. The Review capped a week of 
ceremonial, social and sporting activities for all 
the navies, including a march by some 2000 
sailors through Sydney on Thursday October 23, 
with the salute being taken by His Excellency, the 
Governor-General. On the evening of 3 October, 
following a reception by the NSW Government in 
honour of the RAN, the Navy’s massed bands 
performed a concert at the Sydney Opera House. 
The people of Sydney warmly extended their 
hospitality to all sailors and were rewarded when, 
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on Saturday evening, one of the largest and most 
spectacular fireworks display ever staged in Au- 
stralia was held on Sydney Harbour. 


On 6 October, Naval Air Station, Nowra had its 
turn with a comprehensive open day, featuring a 
major air display. After this exhausting period, 
ships dispersed for exercises, enroute to further 
port visits culminating in Navy Week South 
Australia. Coinciding with the Adelaide Grand 
Prix, the Navy's visit was an important contribu- 
tion to the South Australian 150th Anniversary 
celebrations. 


The year has been a satisfying and exciting one 
for the Navy and we hope, for those many 
Australians who have shared it with us, in keeping 
with the Chief of Naval Staff's statement of 15 
January 1986: 


‘I urge members of the public to join us 
wherever we are celebrating. The RAN is their 
Navy, and it is only right that they should share 
with us our deep sense of pride in the achieve- 
ments of the Service over the past 75 years’. 
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The Fleet Home of the RAN — Garden Island Dockyard, Sydney. (Photo courtesy of Peter Lewis, Office of the 75th 
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EUREKA 


by Laurie Alexander* 


Background 


5 = EUREKA: a European project for a European 
- technological community 


In April 1985, French Foreign Minister M. Roland Dumas sent letters to his West European 
counterparts proposing the flexible and rapid creation of a new European research organisation with 
considerable powers and funds, dubbed ‘EUREKA’. The French describe it as a civil and space-oriented 


project which could have military consequences. 


2. This has alternatively been seen as: 

è a French Government attempt to encourage all 
the nations of Europe to take a great leap 
forward in science and technology; or 

@ a French reaction to the technological chal- 
lenge posed by the United States’ invitation for 
allied countries to participate in the SDI re- 
search program. France may fear that European 
participation in the SDI program could result in 
a loss of some of Europe’s best scientists to the 
United States. 


3. French interest in creating some sort of 
research co-ordination group though is well 
known and long pre-dates interest in SDI. France, 
it appears, had been growing impatient at the 
pace of European integration in science and 
technology. 


4. EUREKA is also a European response to the 
challenges presented by Japan and the United 
States in the high technology field. European 
countries have realised that they must join forces 
by pooling their knowledge, their scientific capa- 
bilities and their financial means if they are to 
catch up with their American and Asian competi- 
tors in those areas where the latter currently lead 
the field and also if they are to maintain their 
advantage in other sectors where they have 
already established a lead. 


5. EUREKA’s present participants are some 18 
countries (the EC twelve plus Switzerland, Austria, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland the Turkey) and the EC 
Commission. EUREKA draws on many antece- 
dents in European scientific, technological and 
defence co-operation: ESPRIT, the European prog- 
ram on information technology; ESA, the Euro- 
pean Space Agency; BRITE, the European prog- 
ram on new materials; RACE, the European 





* Laurie Alexander is an officer in the General Economic 
Branch of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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program on advanced communications technolo- 


gies; WEU, the Western European Union, which 
is a co-ordinating group for West European 
defence matters. EUREKA has also spawned EDI, 
the European Defence Initiative, which is a 
German proposal similar to SDI to counter short 
range missiles and bombers. 


6. EUREKA was established by a Conference of 
Ministers of 17 countries and members of the 
Commission of the European Communities, meet- 
ing in Paris on 17 July 1985. At a meeting in 
Hannover on 5 and 6 November 1985, Ministers 
of 18 countries and a member of the Commission 
of European Communities agreed and issued a 
Declaration of principles which is attached as 
Annex A. This defines the objectives, as currently 
developed, in respect of focus and criteria, 
general conditions and project implementation 
and co-ordination. 


Work program 


7. In May 1985, France declined the SDIO‘s 
invitation to co-operate in SDI research on the 
grounds that SDI would escalate the arms race 
and undermine existing deterrent postures before 
an alternative doctrine was developed. France 
may have been concerned that SDI could jeopar- 
dise the future credibility of its own nuclear 
deterrent, which is at present undergoing expen- 
sive modernisation. In July CESTA, a French 
public agency concerned with advanced tech- 
nologies, produced a plan listing five ‘priority 
action programs’ for EUREKA covering compu- 
ters, robotics, networks and communications, 
biotechnology and materials. 


8. Of the five proposed priority action prog- 
rams, the most developed is the computing 
program, dubbed ‘Euromatic’. This includes a call 
to produce a super computer by 1992, high 
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Capacity mass memory systems, artificial intelli- 
gence applied to four specific projects, expert 
systems, multilingual access to databases, man- 
agement of large-scale industrial enterprises, a 
European microcomputer, a 64-megabit dynamic 
memory, gallium arsenide technology, and cus- 
tom chips. A second program, ‘Eurobot’, proposes 
the development of intelligence robots for hostile 
environments, an automatic agricultural tractor, 
flexible production factories, and lasers for 
machine tools. The three remaining programs are 
‘Eurobio’, which includes the development of 
new crops and varieties to give Europe a leading 
position in the world seed market, ‘Eurocom’ on 
communications, and ‘Euromat’ on new materials 
leading to developments such as a ceramic 
turbine. 

9. The FRG has under consideration at least 
three projects: a multinational laser research 
program, a program to reduce air pollution and 
the expansion of the Federal Republic of Germany 
University computer network to include other 
European countries. These proposals need to meet 
rigid criteria before they would receive federal 
government financial support. These conditions 
include a firm commitment of financial assistance 
from FRG private companies and from other 
EUREKA countries. These requirements have 
already been met in the case of the proposed laser 
project. 

10. Ten projects were designated at the 
November 1985 Hannover meeting, ranging from 
robots, lasers and micro-computers to water 
purification membranes, solar cells, a study of 
atmospheric pollution, and a system for diagnosis 
of sexually transmitted diseases. A further 15 
projects will be examined in London in May 
1986. The ten already announced will involve 
France (8 projects), FRG and Italy (4 each), and 
Britain (3). 

11. An interesting example of a possible EURE- 
KA project is the development of synthetic plant 
clones which could be sown in the same way 
seeds are sown at present, but with greater quality 
control. The process is already being developed in 
America, and threatens to undercut France’s 10 
per cent share of the $40 000 million-plus world 
seed market. Thirty European companies, includ- 
ing giants such as Rhone-Poulenc and Ciba- 
Geigy, have shown interest. 

12. At the Second High Level Group Meeting 
held in London on 22-23 January 1986, a further 
16 collaborative projects were agreed upon and 
they provide a good impression of the scope of 
EUREKA and the roles to be played by its 
members. The list is appended as Annex B. This 
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meeting comprised the full 18 European member 
countries, together with the EC Commission and 
was conducted under UK chairmanship. 


Reactions by the European Economic 
Community and other Governments 


European Economic Community 


13. The European Commission has welcomed 
EUREKA which it sees as complementary to the 
European Community’s own moves towards a 
Technology Community. The Commission in 
September 1985 published a blueprint for im- 
plementing its own plan to achieve a solidly 
established base towards a European Technolo- 
gical Community. A major feature of this program 
has been the definition of a second strategic 
framework program for the period 1987-1991 
which is to take account of all recent develop- 
ments on science and technology in Europe. The 
Commission intends to present the Council with a 
formal proposal by mid-1986. 

14. Mr Karl-Heinz Narjes, EC Commissioner 
responsible for industry and technology in the EC, 
has stated that EUREKA would have a stimulating 
effect on European efforts at co-operation in high 
technology and welcomed the initiative. The 
Commissioner agreed at the Hannover meeting in 
November 1985 that there was a danger that the 
same, or similar, projects would be submitted by 
European firms and research institutes to both 
EUREKA and the EC and that there was a need, 
therefore, to avoid duplication of effort and 
expenditure. Much will obviously depend on the 
institutional links between the Community and 
EUREKA. These have yet to be worked out (see 
paras 34-37 below). The European Commission, 
however, wants to be in charge of the two 
EUREKA projects in which it is involved as it has 
already initiated work on similar lines under 
Community programs. The two relate to the 
establishment of a computerised network linking 
European research institutes and the study of air 
pollution. 

15. The following guidelines have been 
already agreed upon concerning the relationship 
between EUREKA, the European Communities 
and existing European co-operative arrangements: 

1. EUREKA projects are not intended as a 

substitute for existing European technologic- 
al co-operation, such as programs sponsored 
by the European Communities, COST, 
CERN, ESA projects, bilateral or multilateral 
co-operative projects, or its further develop- 
ment. Their purpose is instead to extend or 
supplement it. 
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2. The European Communities may participate 
as a partner in EUREKA, e.g. through their 
own research capacity, research and de- 
velopment programs and financial facilities. 

3. The creation of suitable general conditions 
in the European Communities and in the 
participating countries concerned and of an 
environment conducive to technological co- 
operation is a particular prerequisite for 
success of the EUREKA initiative. 

Federal Republic of Germany 


16. Chancellor Kohl has expressed full support 
for EUREKA (but has also been careful to protect 
possible participation in SDI research) and ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the outcome of the 
Second EUREKA Ministerial Conference held in 
Hannover. 

17. Some misunderstandings with France have 
occurred over different approaches to particular 
bilateral projects — France being more inclined to 
engage in the ‘politics of industry’ and to seek to 
effect changes within the total economy by 
carefully targetting financing of large and costly 
projects. The FRG was more inclined to leave the 
decision on and development of such projects to 
industry with the government only intervening 
when a vital project was clearly not viable for 
industry. (It should be noted, however, that the 
FRG Government is currently under great pressure 
to reduce subsidies to industry and its policy is to 
do so. Nevertheless, there has been some criticism 
from German industry that the Government sees 
EUREKA as a means to influence industry.) 


United Kingdom 


18. The British, initially, were not forthcoming 
in their support for EUREKA and found it hard to 
grasp the distinction which the French made 
between SDI and EUREKA research. 

However, at the Hannover meeting Britain's 
initial concerns over the creation of a Secretariat 
were met and as Chairman the UK was given a 
remit to study how it should be formed and to 
define its functions. 


italy 


19. Italy is thus far sceptical of EUREKA. While 
officially the Italians welcomed the proposal, 
suggesting that its development would require an 
increase in the EC’s own resources, privately they 
have described it as a ‘French device aimed at 
putting a brake on the Americans and the momen- 
tum of SDI research’. Its purpose seemed to the 
Italians as much political as practical and they 
have stressed that participation would have to be 
on an equal basis. 
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Belgium 


20. Belgium approached the Second High 
Level Group meeting on EUREKA held in London 
22-23 January 1986 with reservations about the 
possible long-term effects of EUREKA being out- 
side the machinery of the European community. 
In doing this Belgium hoped to protect the smaller 
country interests against perceived Franco- 
German domination of the project by seeking to 
secure the location of the EUREKA Secretariat in 
Brussels and to underlie its view that involvement 
by non-EC Countries in EUREKA as undermining 
the European Community. Belgium believes that 
at the very least EUREKA should have strong ties 
with the EC. On these reservations the French 
Ambassador in Brussels has responded publicly to 
Foreign Minister Tindeman’s assertion denying 
that EUREKA meant ‘the death of the EC’ and that 
Belgian companies would be welcome to partici- 
pate. Belgium believes that the EC is the best 
framework for high technology co-operation. 

21. Belgium’s position is shared by other Be- 
nelux countries who consider that a good Secre- 
tariat would help protect the small countries of the 
EC. 

USSR 


22. Unlike its reaction to SDI, the USSR has 
stated that as long as it involved only peaceful 
technological research, the USSR had no objec- 
tion to the French EUREKA proposal. 


Canada and Non European Involvement 


23. Canada has expressed interest in some 
aspects of EUREKA, which would accord with 
Canada’s expertise in space research. Canada 
wants to monitor closely developments in EURE- 
KA because of Canada’s own expertise in various 
aspects of space research and because it has an 
interest in looking at the possibility of becoming 
involved in specific projects which accord with 
Canadian interests and priorities. 

24. On the matter of non European involve- 
ment in EUREKA there was no reported discussion 
on this subject at the Hannover Ministerial Con- 
ference. However, it has been reported from that 
meeting that it was widely agreed on pragmatic 
grounds that European subsidiaries of non Euro- 
pean companies or multi-nationals would be 
eligible for participation in EUREKA projects so 
long as their decision or request to participate in 
projects was made by the European company and 
not by a headquarters outside Europe. 

25. There have been no formal requests yet 
from non-Western European participants although 
Hungary has made its interest in joining very 
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clear, and the German Democratic Republic has 
indirectly expressed an interest in obtaining mem- 
bership. Yugoslavia has abandoned its original 
interest in joining EUREKA but it remains possible 
that Yugoslav enterprises might become involved 
with individual projects on an ad hoc basis if 
invited. 

26. There are, however, no plans at present to 
expand EUREKA’s membership. The initial task is 
seen as to get EUREKA established and func- 
tioning. 


Current issues 


Finance 


27. On the financial side, questions and prob- 
lems facing EUREKA include uncertainty as to 
whether Britain and FRG will commit official 
funds to EUREKA (although the French consider 
that London and Bon have now committed 
themselves}, and the desire of the EC, resisted by 
the EUREKA partners which fear excessive 
bureaucratisation, to play a leading role in a 
EUREKA Secretariat. Other issues include the 
criteria by which projects will be recognised for 
inclusion in the EUREKA program, and thus 
become eligible for tax concessions and subsidies. 

28. If France and Germany have their way, 
EUREKA’s administrative superstructure will be 
light and finances and allocation of projects will 
not be controlled by the EC Commission. This is 
seen as being essential if proposals are not to 
become bogged down in discussions and 
bureaucracy. 

29. The EC will be able to provide financial aid 
to EUREKA, chiefly through the European Invest- 
ment Bank. The Community also has considerable 
experience in co-ordinating the work of research 
scientists and the private sector and in organising 
transnational projects. 

30. It will be up te European companies to 
work out among themselves projects on which 
they might collaborate and then seek government 
approval. Participating governments (including 
non-EC members) will appoint a ‘high representa- 
tive’ as the focus for plans drawn up by national 
companies and for liaison with opposite numbers. 

31. A conference of financiers and industrial- 
ists was held in London in October 1985 to 
discuss the role of private finance in EUREKA. It 
was attended by one financier and one industrial- 
ist from each of the 18 countries involved, 
together with representatives of the European 
Commission, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the European Investment Bank. This confer- 
ence formed part of an ‘information offensive’ on 
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EUREKA as it was considered, that there was still 
an astounding amount of ignorance about the 
program, and the conference had been a part of 
this offensive. A further important aim had been to 
get financiers and high-technology industrialists 
sitting down together to discuss what the former 
could do for the latter. The answer to this 
question, produced by the conference was ‘quite 
a lot’, and the bankers present made it clear that 
private finance should be available for EUREKA 
projects. The meeting was sympathetic to the 
British view that the governmental and bureaucra- 
tic role in EUREKA be kept to a minimum, . 
although it was well understood that this was. not 
the position of a number of other, mainly smaller, 
countries. It was agreed that EUREKA projects 
would have to produce acceptable profit margins, 
and that it was up to industrialists and financiers to 
tell governments where they believed projects 
could be satisfactorily launched. 

32. One role for governments was to ensure 
that collaborative projects not be thwarted by 
national competition-cartel policy, and it was also 
recognised that governments could make a valu- 
able contribution by furthering cross-frontier stan- 
dardisation. Another idea which attracted con- 
siderable support was for governments to produce 
a fiscal regime which provided incentives to 
collaborative ventures in technology, rather than 
simply providing subsidies and grants. In this 
connection it was recognised that fiscal regimes 
and incentives in Europe did not encourage risk 
taking to the extent that was the case in the United 
States. In the meantime, however, there was an 
important role here for European venture capital 
organisations, 

33. Support for the idea of industrial fora, as 
advanced by the British, was not universal, but far 
greater support was shown by the conference for 
the idea of a clearing house to gather information 
and ultimately to put proposals forward. One 
possible development of this idea could be an 
association of financiers and industrialists associ- 
ated with particular projects in a group which 
would thereafter be able to enter into discussion 
with governments about its conclusions. In all this 
there was quite possible a role for the European 
Investment Bank. 

34. Following the Second High Level Group 
Meeting in London, 22-23 January, differences in 
government funding policies remain a problem. 
The French demonstrated their ability to operate a 
large number of projects on account of their 
Government funding policy but this has created 
difficulties for other governments who wish to 
participate in them but lack funds to do so. At the 
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meeting the FRG remained undecided as to 
budget allocations for EUREKA purposes. The UK 
remained committed to its policy of not making 
special allocations to EUREKA projects, which 
would nevertheless be eligible to apply for grants 
from the SFI (Support Funds for Innovation) 
component of the annual budget. 


Secretariat 


35. The Hannover meeting saw a division of 
opinion over whether a Secretariat should be set 
up to co-ordinate the EUREKA program. The idea 
of an independent Secretariat was strongly pushed 
by the French in the face of considerable opposi- 
tion from the EC Commission (the Commission 
has the intention of playing a more leading role in 
future high technology co-operation amongst EC 
members). In the end it was agreed that ‘a small 
and flexible’ Secretariat be set up no later than 31 
January 1986. This Secretariat would be indepen- 
dent of the EC Commission, although it would 
include a Commission representative. 

36. Subsequently, Chancellor Kohl and Presi- 
dent Mitterrand announced after their biennial 
summit meeting that they would recommend 
Strasbourg as the Secretariat’s seat. This has been 
interpreted as a concession by Kohl to Mitterrand. 
The French had wanted the Secretariat in Paris 
originally. The FRG had not favoured the Secretar- 
iat idea but had conceded the point in Hannover 
in the face of strong pressure from the smaller 
countries who felt they needed organisational 
assistance. While Strasbourg’s status as a Euro- 
pean city (with the European Parliament and the 
European Science Foundation and the Council of 
Europe) would help to mitigate this. 

37. The United Kingdom had not opposed the 
creation of a Secretariat — or, as they had wished 
to call it, a task force — but had wished to avoid 
taking such a step before the formulation of any 
specific projects, and before it was clear quite 
what the functions of the body were to be. Those 
concerns have been fully met after the Hannover 
meeting. 

38. The most recent development occurred at 
the Second Meeting of the EUREKA High Level 
Group, London on 22-23 January. Although the 
question of the location of the EUREKA Secretariat 
has not yet been settled, the details of its operation 
were agreed upon, subject to confirmation by the 
next Ministerial Conference which is to be held in 
June. The Secretariat will consist of six experts 
plus support staff, the overall total not to exceed 
12, and its basic task will be to act as an 
information exchange, providing progress reports 
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and briefing papers for Ministerial Conferences. 
The question of the location of the Secretariat 
remains a matter of concern to a number of 
smaller countries unwilling to see it established in 
Strasburg, because of their concerns vis-a-vis 
Franco-German domination. This issue is not 
likely to be settled prior to the French elections to 
be held in mid March, i.e. before the next meeting 
of the High Level Group, scheduled for 12-13 
March 1986. 


Status 


39. The question of EUREKA status — how 
would it be granted and what would it mean? — 
has been a major issue. The Italians have raised 
the question of whether unanimous approval from 
all EUREKA states would be necessary before such 
status were granted or would there be a two-tier 
system, under which the first level would involve 
only company to company agreement, while a 
higher level would also involve Government 
funding. 

40. These questions were considered at the 
Second High Level Group Meeting, back in 22-23 
January. The group approved procedures for 
granting of EUREKA status to proposed projects, 
and for the standard method of exchanging 
information about such projects. These proce- 
dures are to go into effect immediately on a 
provisional basis. They include: 

è all projects are to be referred to the Secretariat 
as a first step; 

è no status will be granted before 45 days have 
elapsed, in order to give all members a chance 
to express interest and to make a uniform 
decision; and 

@ if an application is rejected, no appeal will be 
allowed. 


Comment 


41. The plethora of European technological 
co-operation programs is symptomatic of the 
difficulties that Europe faces in competition with 
the U.S. and Japan. The size of the EC market 
ought to encourage innovation, as in the U.S., but 
nationalistic tendencies, resulting in, for example, 
differences in testing, certification and standards 
that add to costs, or discrimination in favour of 
domestic suppliers, inhibit successful innovation. 
The co-operative programs are an attempt to step 
across boundaries, but because of narrow interests 
the result is usually either a pre-competitive 
program of basic research like ESPRIT, or a 
virtually domestic program like ESA. Either way 
the outcome usually falls short of expectation, and 
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leads to further programs and that process is likely 
to continue. 

42. Despite the number of agreed projects, so 
far the only concrete elements of EUREKA are: a 
commitment by France of $100 million; an 
agreement between Matra of France and Norsk 
Data of Norway to develop a supercomputer; a 
statement by Thomson (France), Philips (Nether- 
lands), Siemens (FRG) and GEC (UK) that they 
‘will commit themselves’ within six months of a 
joint formal decision to launch EUREKA; an FRG 
promise that it will provide finance next year. It 
remains to be seen how the new list of projects 
announced at the Second High Level Group 
Meeting in London 22-23 January 1986 will fare 
in practice. 

43. EUREKA’s inheritance from SDI is clear; a 
major component would be computers and lasers, 
which are two of the crucial elements in SDI. 
Hence the interest of the WEU, and the gestation 
of European Defence Initiative (EDI). But how 
EUREKA will fare in competition with SDIO for 
research talent is not clear. The latter has massive 
amounts of money up front and is a growing 
concern. Several European countries, including 
Britain and Germany, have agreed to take part in 
SDI, while French firms may participate on an 
individual basis. Whether or not firms and re- 
search organisations can work under both prog- 
rams is not known, but those that are interested in 
doing SDI research, are unlikely to find EUREKA 
an attractive alternative. Also the ownership of 
pees generated by these programs is not 
clear. 

44. It is obvious, and inevitable, that there will 
be problems with the smaller countries. As 
projects come forward, a scoreboard mentality 
could develop and with it rivalry amongst coun- 
tries competing to participate in prestige projects, 
which will by their nature tend to fall to the larger 
countries. The Secretariat will presumably have a 
major role in keeping this rivalry within accept- 
able limits. These problems are already reflected 
in the positions of a number of member countries 
at the moment. The Belgians have not appreciated 
the need to get projects underway, and had 
consequently found themselves rather left out. 
The Swiss have now realised the necessity of 
pushing themselves forward and while the Scan- 
dinavians are happy and the Turks grateful to be 
included, the Greeks are disgruntled. 

45. It remains to be seen how significant the 
EUREKA projects so far decided on will be in 
practice —- especially alongisde the much larger 
United States Strategic Defence Initiative. The cost 
of the ten EUREKA projects so far announced is 
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supposed to involve U.S.$300 million, spread 
over five years. 


Annex A 
Declaration of principles relating to 
EUREKA, Hannover — November 1985 


I. Objective 


The objective of EUREKA is to raise, through 
closer co-operation among enterprises and re- 
search institutes in the field of advanced technolo- 
gies, the productivity and competitiveness of 
Europe’s industries and national economies on the 
world market, and hence strengthen the basis for 
lasting prosperity and employment: EUREKA will 
enable Europe to master and exploit the technolo- 
gies that are important for its future, and to build 
up its capability in crucial areas. 

This will be achieved by encouraging and 
facilitating increased industrial, technological and 
scientific co-operation on projects directed at 
developing products, processes and services hav- 
ing a world-wide market potential and based on 
advanced technologies. 

EUREKA projects will serve civilian purposes, 
and be directed both at private and public sector 
markets. 


ll. Focus and Criteria 


1. EUREKA projects will initially relate primari- 
ly to products, processes and services in the 
following areas of advanced technology: informa- 
tion and telecommunication, robotics, materials, 
manufacturing, biotechnology, marine technolo- 
gy, lasers, environmental protection and transport 
technologies. 

EUREKA will also embrace important advanced 
technology research and development projects 
aimed at the creation of the technical prere- 
quisites for a modern infrastructure and the 
solution of transboundary problems. 

2. EUREKA is open to all efficient capacities 
including those existing in small and medium- 
sized enterprises as well as in smaller research 
institutes, in which many of the innovative tech- 
nological products and processes are initiated. 

3. The exchange of technologies between 
European enterprises and institutes is a prere- 
quisite for a high technological standard of 
European industry. EUREKA projects will encour- 
age and enlarge this exchange. 
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4. EUREKA projects will satisfy the following 
criteria: 

~ @ compliance with the objectives set out above, 

è co-operation between participants (enterprises, 
research institutes) in more than one European 
country, 

è some identified expected benefit from pursuing 
the project on a co-operative basis, 

è the use of advanced technologies, 

è the aim of securing a significant technological 
advance in the product, process or service 
concerned, 

è appropriately qualified participants — tech- 
nically and managerially, 

@ adequate financial commitment by participat- 
ing enterprises, 


ill. General Conditions 


1. EUREKA will receive suitable support by the 
Governments of the participating countries and by 
the European Communities. 

2. The establishment of a large homogenous, 
dynamic and outward-looking European econo- 
mic area is essential to the success of EUREKA. 

3. Completion of the internal market of the 
European Communities and the implementation 
of the Luxembourg declaration between the Euro- 
pean Communities and EFTA countries will there- 
fore benefit EUREKA. 

In particular this means that EUREKA should 
lead to an acceleration of on-going efforts to: 
è elaborate joint industrial standards at an early 

stage, 

è eliminate existing technical obstacles to trade, 
inter alia by the mutual recognition of inspec- 
tion procedures and certificates, 

è open up the system of public procurement. 
4. The European Communities and the Gov- 

ernments of the countries participating in EUREKA 

will examine the possibility of additional suppor- 
tive measures for EUREKA. 

5. Actions in the framework of EUREKA will be 
carried out in accordance with the principles of 
international free competition. 


IV. Project Implementation and 
Co-ordination 


The projects 


1.1 EUREKA projects will be prepared by an 
intensive exchange of information among enter- 
prises, institutes and — where appropriate — 
potential users. In this context the establishment of 
industrial fora in certain sectors could help to 
identify EUREKA possible projects. 

1.2 Governments and the Commission will 
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support the exchange of information so as to 
inform all interested parties of envisaged projects. 

1.3 EUREKA projects finally will result from the 
consultations among relevant parties. The 
enterprises-institutes concerned will carry out the 
projects. | 

1.4 The parties to a EUREKA project will 
determine the form of co-operation according to 
the specific requirements. The parties will like- 
wise be responsible for determining the nature of 
the project management and for providing their 
own Communities as well as possible support by 
industry from participating countries should be 
taken into account. 


Annex B 


The following 16 newly announced projects 
and participating countries were announced at the 
Second High Level Group London Meeting, 22-23 
January 1986. 

Flexible automated factory for electronic cards 
-— Spain, France. 

European centre for image synthesis — Luxem- 
bourg, France. 

Automatic design and production of custom 
chips using direct printing on silicon — Switzer- 
land, UK, Netherlands, France, Italy, Sweden, 
Spain. 

Integrated circuits — UK, France. 

Third generation fast moving robots for public 
safety applications —- France, Germany, Spain, 
Switzerland. 

Expert system for dealing with major plant 
failures and security control —- France, Norway. 

Eureka advanced software technology — De- 
nmark, Finland, France. 

Automatic production management system —- 
Belgium, France. 

Automatic system integrated system for Neutro- 
nography — France, Spain. 

Chemical waste production — 
France. 

Gate turn off thyristors for application in railway 
traction — France, UK. 

Chrome salts substitutes — Austria, Greece, 


Belgium, 


Spain. 

Development of automatedic non-invasive 
medical diagnostic equipment -—- Denmark, 
Spain. 

Vehicle noise identification —- Belgium, West 
Germany. 


Project to exchange manufacturers drawings via 
telecommunications — France, Italy. 

Development of ceramic and new metallic 
components for car engines — France, Italy. 
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Parliament 


Immigration policy: visit by alleged 
U.S. extremist — Abdul Akhbar 
Muhammad 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 11 November: 


Mr Jenkins — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. Is it a 
fact that a prominent black Muslim person recent- 
ly visited Australia under immigration guidelines 
which have applied for some time? Will the 
Minister outline these guidelines? 

Mr Hurford — There is a separate set of 
guidelines for temporary visitors to this country 
who are visiting for a short time and for those who 
are applying to become permanent settlers. | can 
show just how long the guidelines have applied 
by giving one prominent example to the honour- 
able member for Scullin. In 1982 Vanessa Red- 
grave, a member of the British Trotskyist Workers’ 
Revolutionary Party, visited this country openly 
under the previous Government's administration. 
She not only personally asked to see the now 
Minister for Foreign Affairs but also, | am sure, saw 
a lot of other people while she was here. In fact, 
she actually openly campaigned for the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation while she was here. She 
was very offensive in a lot of things she said while 
she was here. She claimed that the Israeli nation 
was racist. She claimed that zionists collaborated 
with Nazis. She stated that the film proceeds of the 
film she was then showing would go to making 
another film linking zionism with nazism. That 
outrageous lady came into Australia under the 
policy guidelines that were in place under the 
Government of those who now sit opposite. We 
did not attack that then, for very good reasons; 
because we know that the more that she ranted 
and raved against certain people the more those 
certain people would get support and she would 
lose support. But I also supported that at that time, 
and continue to support it, because we know that 
this country, as a liberal democracy, should be 
treating its people as adults and allowing freedom 
of speech and the exchange and free flow of ideas. 

We did not attack the then Government on the 
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letting in of Vanessa Redgrave because we believe — 


that we do not have to protect our people from = == 


Vanessa Redgrave or anybody else visiting this 
country unless they are advocating violence, have 
a history of violence or represent terrorist orga- 
nisations such as the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nisation. With those principles in mind, when this 
Mr Lawrence |. Prescott, who calls himself Abdul 
Akhbar Muhammad was allowed to visit us he did 
so quite within the policy guidelines that have 
applied for some time. He belonged of course to 
some Black Muslim group but he had no history of 
violence whatsoever. He was not linked to an 
organisation which is known to be a terrorist 
organisation. The Government will continue with 
a policy which allows freedom of speech in this 
country, 


Trade: Australia-U.S. relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 November: 


Senator Foreman — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Trade. 
No doubt he is aware of the results of the U.S. 
elections which have given the Democrats control 
of the Senate. Among the newly elected senators 
there appears to be a strong sentiment for trade 
protection and subsidy which could be very 
damaging to Australia. What steps will this 
Government take to point out to the United States 
Government and the Senate the effects that such 
policies will have on allies such as Australia? 
Does the Government believe that a renewed 
effort must be made in the light of the United 
States elections? 

Senator Button — It is true that a conclusion 
which can be drawn from the U.S. election is that 
it is likely that the U.S. Congress will, for the time 
being at least, become more protectionist as a 
result of the Democrats having control of the 
Senate. This is a view which is held by the 
Australian Government, although it is too early yet 
to say whether legislation in support of these 
policies will emerge. It is a view which is also held 
by the japanese Government and which was 
conveyed to me last week when | was in Japan. 

Having said that, | should point out that it is 
probably too early to rush to a judgment on these 
issues. For example, the U.S. textile and clothing 
industry Bill, which was brought into the House | 
think 18 months ago, was dealt with in May 1986 
for the second time. Since that measure was last 
before the Congress, the new version of the 
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multi-fibre agreement has been ratified interna- 
tionally, which may well offer some comfort to the 
U.S. industry and may result in that Bill not being 
pursued. It is too early to make a judgment on a 
number of issues relating to these matters. Senator 
Foreman points out in his question that Australia 
has a lot at stake in the trade policies which the 
U.S. Congress adopts. We, as a government and 
as a people, will have to remain very active and 
vigilant and try to maintain as high a profile as 
possible in Washington in order to ensure that our 
trading interests are taken into account as much as 
possible. The Minister for Trade will visit the U.S. 
again in February, particularly in relation to the 
wheat question, and there is a program for an 
inaugural meeting of the proposed Australia-U.S. 
ministerial consultations on trade which will be 
held in Australia in March. By that time we should 
be in a better position to judge the future direction 
of U.S. trade policy and the policies which might 
be adopted to counter any moves that are contrary 
to the interests of Australia. 

As well as direct problems in our bilateral trade 
with the U.S., we have the general long term 
objective to moderate U.S. agricultural trade 
policies by negotiation of effective international 
rules governing agricultural trade. Then we would 
hope to see an end to the farm subsidies war 
between the U.S. and the European Economic 
Community, which is having such an adverse 
effect on world prices in agriculture generally. The 
meeting of trade Ministers at Punta del Este in 
Uruguay was in a sense a step in the right 
direction in terms of trade liberalisation generally. 
In summary, let me say that, while there is ground 
for concern as a result of the United States 
elections, it is probably too early to make a 
definitive judgment about the directions that the 
United States will follow. In the meantime, the 
Government and industries in Australia have to 
keep a very close watch on what is taking place. 


Philippines 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 November: 


Dr Charlesworth — | direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. in view of recent press 
reports of possible coup plans against the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines, is the Australian Govern- 
ment concerned about the current situation in that 
country? 

Mr Hayden — We have been taking note of 
reports coming out of the Philippines, in particular 
reports that there may be some effort at some stage 
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to embark upon a coup. Of course, we regard 
these reports with a great deal of concern and 
continue to monitor developments as they unfold. 
The Administration of Mrs Aquino in the Philip- 
pines has an enormous task before it. It has 
inherited a system of administration which has 
been thoroughly corrupted in many ways and the 
efficiency of which is questionable, and its 
commitment to democratic procedures has been 
seriously undermined by the style and quality of 
administration which the Marcos Administration 
had imposed on that country for so long. We wish 
the Aquino Administration every success in regard 
to the huge challenges which confront it. On the 
basis of the evidence | can see, we believe that it is 
the only Administration which is likely to have 
widespread — and sustained widespread — 
community cohesion and support behind it. 

Any effort to accede to office by any source in 
the Philippines through unconstitutional means 
would be totally unacceptable to Australia and, 
certainly, to the rest of the West. | also place on 
record, not only on behalf of this country, but, | 
think, with confidence, in respect of the attitude of 
other countries in the event of such an undesirable 
outcome, that the consequences of any such 
action from within the Philippines would be quite 
sharp and marked from Western countries, includ- 
ing this country, indicating the unacceptability of 
any change which were brought about in that 
way. Having said that, it should not be concluded 
that there is a presumption that such a change will 
be brought about; on the contrary. But the 
instability which the behaviour and statements 
coming from some sources create are quite 
antithetical to the best interests of the Philippines 
and to the successful administration of what, | 
repeat, is an extremely difficult situation that has 
been inherited. 


African National Congress: South 
West African People’s Organisation 
— Australian aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 November: 


Senator Jessop asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
18 September 1986: 

Has the Government made a decision to fund 
the African National Congress and the South West 
African People’s Organisation via the Common- 
wealth Secretariat or some other means; if so, 
what is the amount of the allocation, how is the 
allocation to be administered, what conditions 
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apply to the use of the allocated money, and 

which Government Department is responsible for 

this expenditure; if not, does the Government 
have any intention of providing funds to these 
organisations in the future. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

The Government does not fund the African 
National Congress (ANC) and the South West 
African Peoples Organisation (SWAPO) via the 
Commonwealth Secretariat. 

The Government position regarding the repre- 
sentation of the ANC and: SWAPO in Australia 
was stated by the Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
26 October 1983. No government funding is 
made available to either organisation in respect of 
the information offices they have established. 

The Government does, however, provide fund- 
ing for a limited range of humanitarian programs 
for southern African and in some instances the 
southern African nationalist movements are eligi- 
ble for assistance under these programs. These 
programs are: 

è provision of undergraduate scholarships in 
Australia for black South African and Namibian 
refugees. This program is managed by the 
Commonwealth Secretariat in London and is 
open to student nominations from the national- 
ist movements (ANC/SWAPO/and Pan African- 
ist Congress); 

è humanitarian assistance through multilateral 
channel to various United Nations Funds for 
Namibian and southern African refugees, in- 
cluding education ($320 000 in 1985-86). 


Nicaragua: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether 19 members of the 
Nicaraguan Confederation for United Labor were 
recently gaoled by the Sandinista regime. 

(2) Is he able to say what offences these 
Nicaraguan trade union members are alleged to 
have committed. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The Nicaraguan Confederation for United 
-Labour claims that 17 members of its organisation 
were detained on 18 February and another 
member was arrested in June. Of those detained in 
February 12 have since been released. 
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(2) The remaining 5 members of the Confed- 
eration arrested in February have been charged 
with cattle stealing. The member detained in June 
is allegedly held on a charge of involvement with 
the Contras. 


Nicaragua: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether the Nicaraguan 
radio station Radio Catolica owned by the Catho- 
lic Church has been closed by the Sandinista 
regime. 

(2) If so, is he aware of any reasons given for 
this closure. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The Nicaraguan radio station Radio Catoli- 
ca was Closed by the Sandinista Government on 2 
January 1986. 

(2) The reason given for the closure was the 
radio station’s failure to broadcast the New Year 
message of President Ortega. Undoubtedly the 
closure is a reflection of the tensions which exist 
between the Sandinista Government and the 
Catholic Church in Nicaragua. The measure is 
one of a number of repressive steps taken by that 
Government in recent times which it says have 
been forced upon it by the United States backing 
the Contra armed opposition. 


Nicaragua: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: — 

(1) Is he able to say whether the Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua has closed the independent 
newspaper La Prensa. 

(2) Is he able to say whether the leader of the 
Sandinista regime, Mr D. Ortega, has stated that 
the owners of La Prensa and some opposition 
leaders should receive gaol sentences of at least 
30 years (the maximum allowable under Nicara- 
guan law). 

(3) What representations has he made to the 
Sandinista regime on these matters. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Nicaraguan Government closed the 
newspaper ‘La Prensa’ on 27 June. 
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(2) At the celebration of the seventh 
anniversary of the Sandinista Revolution on 19 
july, President Ortego stated that the directors of 
La Prensa and two clerics recently expelled from 
Nicaragua, Bishop Vega and Monsignor Carballo, 
had been treated with leniency. President Ortega 
said that they should have been judged by the 
anti-Somacista Peoples Courts where they could 
have been sentenced to thirty years’ gaol. 

(3) In a public statement on 2 July | expressed 
my regret at the closure of La Prensa. On 7 July at 
the ALP Conference in Hobart, | publicly en- 
dorsed a resolution which stated it was a matter of 
serious concern that erosions of pluralism and 
civil liberties in Nicaragua had continued and 
intensified. The resolution also deplored the 
decisions by the Nicaraguan Government to close 
down La Prensa, to impose further restrictions on 
the development of a free trade union movement 
and to interfere with religious freedom. | added a 
personal comment at the Conference that the 
Sandinista Revolution had received widespread 
international support, but there was now concern 
about the erosion of human rights in Nicaragua. 


Nicaragua: Miskito Indians 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say whether approximately 
10 000 Miskito Indians fled Nicaragua for refugee 
camps in Honduras during March and April 1986. 

(2). Is he able to say whether the total number of 
© Miskito Indians currently living in Honduran 
refugee camps administered by the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees now exceeds 20 000. 

(3) Is he able to say what the reasons are for this 
exodus of Miskito Indians from Nicaragua. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The number of Miskito Indians who crossed 
the border from Nicaragua to Honduras in March 
and April 1986 is estimated to total about 14 000. 

(2) The total number of Miskito Indians current- 
ly living in Honduran refugee camps administered 
by the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
almost certainly exceeds 20 000. 

(3) The movement of Miskito Indians from 
Nicaragua to Honduras in March and April 1986 
was Caused by the renewed fighting between the 
Miskito contra organisation, Kisan, and Nicara- 
guan security forces. There is undoubtedly tension 
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between the Miskito Indian communities as a 
whole and the Sandinista Government. In part this 
is due to the Miskitos resisting the national 
government's attempts to bring them under its 
administration, whereas under the Somoza Gov- 
ernment they were largely neglected and left to 
fend for themselves. There is, however, disaffec- 
tion of a political nature which a number of 
reconciliation initiatives have not overcome. 
Clearly the Sandinistas have had some, but far 
from universal, success in gaining co-operation 
and support from minority groups in Nicaragua, 
but similarly the Contra movement has been able 
to attract some of the minorities to its side. 


Ethiopia: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 3 June 1986: 

Will he request his Department to investigate 
and discuss with the Ethiopian Government the 
prolonged detention without charge or trial of 
some hundreds of church members and the 
disappearances of other church members? 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

I am aware of allegations of detention without 
charge or trial and of the disappearance of 
members of various faiths and churches in 
Ethiopia. 

| understand that the Ethiopian Evangelical 
Mekane Yesus Church, which the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment accuses of supporting the separatist 
Oromo Liberation Front, has been particularly 
affected by repressive action. Members of the 
Meseret Christos Church and of the Falasha 
community have also been persecuted. 

Officials from my Department have had discus- 
sions in Ethiopia with various Church leaders and 
representatives to determine the current situation. 
They have been advised that although some 
detainees were released earlier this year (includ- 
ing over 60 members of the Mekane Yesus Church 
in May 1986) a number of church leaders remain 
in detention. Our Embassy continues to monitor 
the situation closely, 

lf the honourable member has any specific 
human rights cases he wishes my Department to 
pursue with the Ethiopian Government, he is 
welcome to raise them with me. 
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Pictured (left to right) at the face of a 1.6km tunnel being dug into the Porgera gold deposit in the Papua New Guinea 
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Highlands are the Australian High Commissioner to PNG, Mr Michael Wilson: a site manager, Robert Lloyd; Second 
Secretary at the Australian Embassy, Ms Corinne Tomkinson and Mr Wilson’s wife, Susan Stratigos examining the ore 
which could make it one of the world’s richest gold mines. Recent exploration has led to the assessment that Porgera 
is the richest undeveloped gold deposit in the free world, excluding South Africa. A zone of the deposit yielding 40 
grams to the tonne is also among the highest grade gold ore ever discovered. In a typical instance of the high cost of 
mining ventures, Australia-based mining companies Placer Pacific, Mount Isa Mines (MIM) and Renison Goldfields 
have so far invested about $56 million in the exploratory phases of Porgera. A mine might be developed on the site 


by the early 1990s. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Libya: diplomatic relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 

Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 3 June 1986: 

Is he able to say which countries have estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Libya. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

According to information available to my De- 
partment, Libya has diplomatic relations with the 
following 130 countries: 

Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Angola, Argenti- 

na, Australia, Austria, Bahrain, Bangladesh, 

Belgium, Benin Republic, Bolivia, Botswana, 

Brazil, Bulgaria, Burkina Faso, Burundi, Came- 

roon Republic, Canada, Cape Verde Islands, 

Central African Republic, Chad, Chile, China, 

Colombia, Comoros, Congo, Costa Rica, Cuba, 

Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Djibouti 

Republic, Egypt, Ethiopia, Fiji, Finland, France, 

Gabon, The Gambia, Germany — The Demo- 
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cratic Republic, Germany — The Federal Re- 
public, Ghana, Greece, Grenada, Guinea- 
Bissau, Guinea Republic, Guyana, Haiti, Hun- 
gary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Italy, 
Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, 
Korea — Democratic Republic, Korea — Re- 
public, Kuwait, Lebanon, Lesotho, Liberia, Lux- 
emborg, Madagascar, Malawi, Malaysia, Mal- 
dives Republic, Mali, Malta, Mauritania, Mauri- 
tius, Mexico, Morocco, Mozambique, Namibia, 
Nepal, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Niger, Nigeria, Norway, Oman, Pakistan, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Por- 
tugal, Qatar, Romania, Rwanda, Sao Tome & 
Principe, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Seychelles, 
Sierra Leone, Somali Republic, Spain, Sri Lanka, 
Sudan, Surinam, Swaziland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Syrian Arab Republic, Tanzania, Togo, 
Tonga, Trinidad & Tobago, Turkey, Uganda, 
United Arab Emirates, Uruguay, U.S.S.R., 
Vanuatu, Venezuela, Vietnam, Yemen Arab 
Republic (SANAA), Yemen (P.D.R.), Yugosla- 
via, Zaire, Zambia, Zimbabwe. 
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Chile: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 

Mr Langmore asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 19 August 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say what the recent develop- 
ments in the political situation in Chile have been; 
if so, has there been any change in the level of 
dissent or the degree of repression. 

(2) What actions has the Australian Govern- 
ment taken to protest against repression and 
encourage full resumption of democracy. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The discovery of substantial caches of arms 
in Chile during August was followed by an 
unsuccessful attempt to assassinate President 
Pinochet on 7 September. The communist- 
controlled ‘Frente Patriotico Manuel Rodriguez’ 
later claimed responsibility for the attempted 
assassination which killed a number of the Presi- 
dent’s guards. 

The Chilean Government’s response to the 
attempt was to reimpose a state of siege under 
which civil rights were severely restricted. On 8 
September several political opponents of the 
Government, including the moderate socialist 
Leader Ricardo Lagos, were detained without 
charge. Six opposition newspapers, and Reuters 
and the Italian newsagency Ansa were closed 
down and three French priests were expelled from 
the country. Many of those detailed, including 
two American priests, were later released and the 
restrictions on the Italian newsagency lifted. The 
state of siege has since been removed from the 
11th region of Chile but remains in force else- 
where. 

In the period immediately following the assas- 
sination attempt, four opponents of the regime 
were found dead. The Pinochet Government has 
denied responsibility for the murder of these 
people, one of whom was the editor of the 
opposition newspaper ‘Analisis’. Judicial en- 
quiries into the killings are continuing. However, 
past experience of such enquiries does not gener- 
ate optimism for expeditions or conclusive resolu- 
tions. 

The level of political dissent in Chile has clearly 
increased over the past few years as a consequ- 
ence of the continuing repression of the Pinochet 
regime. The escalation of violent opposition to 
Pinochet, while not to be condoned, has been 
fuelled by the denial of human rights and the 
frustration of popular aspirations for a return to 
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democracy. This has, in turn, provoked in- 
creasingly repressive measures from the regime 
and from right-wing extremists. The events de- 
scribed above are the latest manifestation of this 
cycle of violence. l 

The clear danger in this situation is that the 
political process in Chile could become in- 
creasingly polarised. Therefore, President 
Pinochet's statement on 11 September, that the 
law to legalize political parties would be ready for 
promulgation in early 1987, is mildly encourag- 
ing. However, it will need to be accompanied by 
steps to allow a non-violent political opposition to 
operate without fear or prejudice if it is to have 
any hope of restoring legitimate democracy in 
Chile and to remove fhe causes of violence and 
repression. 

(2) In a public statement on 9 September | 
described the re-imposition of the state of siege as 
a Draconian measure that was more likely to 
provoke further violence than ease tensions in 
Chile. | also stated that the sooner the military 
regime in Chile introduced genuinely democratic 
processes and allowed freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly and political plurality, the 
sooner that nation would regain political stability 
and international respectability. 

Soon after, our Ambassador in Santiago also 
conveyed Australia’s views directly to the Chilean 
authorities. He urged an early end to the state of 
siege, the release of political prisoners, an end to 
censorship and a transition to democracy. 


Australia-U.S. defence relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 13 March 1986: 

(1) Did he issue a public statement on 9 
February 1986 to the effect that it was the 
Government's policy to provide as much informa- 
tion as possible about the joint Australia-U.S. 
defence facilities; if so, has the Government 
officially made available to Members of the 
Australian Parliament all information about the 
joint facilities which (a) is available on request to 
any U.S. Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives and (b) has been issued by the 
U.S. Government to U.S. Senators and Members. 

(2) tf the information has not been made 
available will he ensure that it is available within 
30 days of 13 March 1986; if not why not. 

(3) What is the title of each document available 
to U.S. Senators and Members and (a) when and 
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(b) where is it available to Australian Senators and 
Members. 

(4) If any documents are not available to 
Australian Members of Parliament (a) why not and 
(b) which documents. 

(5) Are all documents pertaining to the joint 
facilities which are available to citizens of the U.S. 
under U.S. freedom of information legislation also 
available to citizens of Australia; if so (a) when 
and (b) where are the documents available. 

(6) If all documents are not available to Austra- 
lian citizens (a) which documents or classes of 
documents are not available and (b) why not. 

(7) Will he take immediate steps to ensure that 
these documents are available to Australians; if 
so, when and if not, why not. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) On 18 February 1986, | announced the 
release of official photography of the Joint De- 
fence Space Research Facility JDSRF) at Pine Gap 
‘in order to give the public a clearer idea of the 
physical appearance of JDSRF Pine Gap’. This was 
in accordance with the Government's policy of 
providing as much information as possible about 
the joint facilities without detriment to the opera- 
tions of the facilities. 

it is not practicable to identify all unclassified 
information concerning the facilities which has 
been or could be made available in both the U.S. 
or Australia in response to requests under, or 
outside, freedom of information legislation. 
However, members of the Australian Parliament 
whose responsibilities so require are fully briefed 
on all aspects of the joint defence facilities. 

(2) to (4) See the answer to (1) above. 

(5) to (7) Public access to Australian Govern- 
ment documents on the joint defence facilities 
may be granted under the provisions of the 
Australian Freedom of Information Act. U.S. 
documents are subject to the provisions of U.S. 
legislation. | understand that under the U.S. 
freedom of information legislation, public access 
may be granted to U.S. citizens or non-U.S. 
citizens, resident and non-resident alike. Howev- 
er, many of the documents on the joint facilities 
are classified for national security reasons and are 
unlikely to be made available publicly in either 
country. 


African National Congress 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 
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(1) Is he able to say whether a former member 
of both the African National Congress (ANC) ` 
National Executive Committee and of the Central. 
Committee of the South African Communist Party, 
Mr B. Hlapane, testified before the U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Security and Terrorism in 1982 
that all funds for ANC military operations came 
through the South African Communist Party. 

(2) Is he able to say whether the magazine of 
the African National Congress, Sechaba, is printed 
in East Germany. 

(3) Is he able to say whether ANC President 
Oliver Tambo told the ANC National Consultative 
Committee in june 1985 that the democratic, 
anti-feudal and anti-imperialist revolution in 
Afghanistan has been saved with the support of 
the Soviet Union, : 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) The record of the hearings of the United _ 


States Senate Subcommittee on Security and — 
Terrorism held in March 1982 shows that Mr B. 
Hlapane, who described himself as a former 
member of both the ANC National Executive 
Committee and the Central Committee of the 
South African Communist Party, did testify that all 
funds for the military wing of the ANC were 
obtained from the South African Communist 
Party. 

(2) Sechaba, the magazine of the African 
National Congress, is printed in the German 
Democratic Republic and published in Zambia. 
Each issue of the magazine contains printing and 
publishing details. 

(3) lam notin a position to confirm whether or 
not the President of the ANC made a specific 
reference to Soviet involvement in Afghanistan in 
the terms attributed to him by the honourable 
member. 


Nicaragua: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 

is he able to confirm reports from the New York 
based International League for Human Rights that 
since the Sandinista regime came to power in 
Nicaragua there have been between 3500 and 
6500 political opponents imprisoned at anyone 
time. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

The Amnesty International Annual Report of 
1985 stated that, in addition to the estimated 500 
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short-term detainees held without charge in 
Nicaragua’s State Security Service (DGSE) facili- 
ties, about 1200 political prisoners charged or 
sentenced under the Public Order Law were being 
detained at the end of 1984. 

Amnesty has also stated that 2200 prisoners, 
most of them former National Guards, who had 
been sentenced for crimes committed under the 
authority of the previous government, were still 
being detained, but that it had not identified any 
as prisoners of conscience. 

An Americas Watch Committee report of May 
1986 estimated that the number of all prisoners, 
including former guardsmen, captured Contra 
combatants, common prisoners and former Sandi- 
nista soldiers and police in Nicaragua totalled 
about 7500. 

From the information available to the Australian 
Government, it is not possible to determine how 
many of the former National Guardsmen currently 
imprisoned in Nicaragua should be classified 
simply as ‘political opponents’ of the Nicaraguan 
Government. The National Guard was President 
Somoza’s private police force and was responsi- 
ble for atrocities perpetrated against the Nicara- 
guan people over a period of several years. 


Australia-Namibia trade relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 November: 


Mr Langmore asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 5 June 1986: 

(1) What is (a) the volume and (b) commodities 
traded between Australia and Namibia? 

(2) is any of this trade in violation of UN 
Council for Namibia Decree No. 1 for the 
Protection of the Natural Resources of Namibia? 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The following table sets out the quantity 
and value of Australia’s trade with Namibia: 


1985-86 


AICC Description Qty Value 
Imports 
industrial diamonds 
sorted (Metric 
carats) 
659.30.00 Kalem schumacks, 
Karamanie rugs etc 
(59 metres) 


277 10.01 


300 8 071 


r e e r E 


7 519 


four a tan we 


8 590 








Exports 
287.40.00 Lead ores and 
| concentrates 
(tonnes) naaa 
784.90.19 Parts and accessories 
for vehicles NES ... 


10116 3 378044 
1 926 


3.379 970 





(2) Decree No. 1 for the Protection of Natural 
Resources of Namibia prohibits, among other 
things, the export of Namibia's natural resources 
without the consent and permission of the United 
Nations Council for Namibia. The decree is not 
binding. The Government has not introduced 
legislation to give effect to the decree in Australia. 
The Australian Government itself does not import 
any goods or services from Namibia, and Austra- 
lia’s total imports from Namibia in 1985-86 were 
negligible. 


Australia-Japan trade relations 


Statement by the Minister for Industry, Technolo- 
gy and Commerce, Senator john Button, to 
Parliament, on 13 November: 


Senator Button — Last week | led an investment 
mission to Japan. | also met with the Japanese 
Prime Minister, Mr Nakasone, the Minister for 
International Trade and Industry, Mr Tamura, and 
leaders of the business and financial sectors, 
including Mr Saito, Chairman of the Keidanren, 
Japan’s most important business organisation. 

The 12-member investment mission comprised 
key businessmen, a senior trade union official and 
government officers. Senior executives from 51 
companies accompanied the delegation. The 
mission arose from an agreement reached be- 
tween the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) and the 
Japanese Prime Minister (Mr Nakasone) in Japan 
last May that there would be an exchange of 
investment missions between Australia and Japan. 
Our discussions in Japan were dominated by the 
structural changes taking place in both Japan and 
Australia. The sharp appreciation of the yen, 
resulting from Japan’s massive trade surplus, is 
placing cost pressures on Japanese industry. The 
Japanese economy will have to adjust to these 
developments. While this is accepted by the 
Government, it will nevertheless, be a painful 
process. The adjustment required was highlighted 
in the influential Maekawa report last April, which 
recommended, inter alia: Shifting the economy 
away from its current dependence on exports to 
growth based more on domestic demand; greater 
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integration between the japanese and internation- 
al economies; rationalisation of traditional manu- 
facturing industries based on raw materials and 
establishment of off-shore production facilities; 
and development of technologically based indus- 
tries such as micro-electronics, new materials and 
biotechnology. 


Following the Japanese elections last July Prime 
Minister Nakasone established a task force under 
his personal direction to implement the Maekawa 
recommendations. My discussions with him and 
Mr Tamura confirmed their determination to 
pursue these changes. Already some new direc- 
tions have been established. A start has been 
made on measures to open up the domestic 
market to imports; measures to expand domestic 
demand have been foreshadowed; and Japan has 
emerged as the world’s largest capital exporter, 
with a rising proportion of this investment going 
into manufacturing operations in industrialised 
countries, particularly the United States of Amer- 
ica. At the same time as the yen has appreciated 
there has been a depreciation of the Australian 
dollar as a result of the slump in our terms of trade. 
Against the yen, the value of the Australian dollar 
has more than halved over the past 18 months. 
This has coincided with some basic economic 
reforms and adjustments to our industrial structure 
which have greatly improved our competitive- 
ness. The combination of these reforms and the 
new yen-Australian dollar relationship lay the 
framework for an extension of the traditional 
economic relationship between Australia and 
Japan. Indeed, this relationship must change and 
broaden if we are to maintain strong economic 
ties with Japan. The appreciation of the yen has 
placed great pressure on Japanese industries 
which are customers for our resources-based 
exports. While these exports will remain very 
important, we need to look to new areas to 
expand trade between Australia and Japan. 


it is clear that Japan is a dominant force in the 
world economy. Japanese investment in Australia 
can strengthen our own position in the world 
economy. At the same time, there are obvious 
benefits for Japan. From our point of view, 
Japanese investment in Australian manufacturing 
industries can contribute to the industry revitalisa- 
tion objectives we are pursuing through other 
policy measures. Ties with Japanese companies 
could, through their existing mariketing networks, 
help Australian enterprises break new ground in 
exports of manufactures and services, both to 
Japan and more broadly in the international 
marketplace. The acknowledged strengths of 
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Japanese industry in product design, quality con- 
trol and management techniques could also be- 
nefit Australian industry. For Japan, it provides a 
means of addressing its important structural 
adjustment challenges through access to an in- 
dustrial infrastructure which contains consider- 
able scope for profitable expansion. Australia 
offers an impressive skills and research base and a 
wealthy natural resource base. 

Traditionally Japan has looked to Australia 
mainly for raw materials and there has been a lack 


of knowledge about our capacities in other areas. | 


A major objective of the mission, therefore, was to. 
demonstrate the capabilities of Australian indus- 


try, particularly in the following areas: the further = 
processing of food, wool, metal and mineral = 


resources; areas where Australia has world class 
scientific skills and technical capabilities such as. 
computer software, biotechnology and telecom- 
munications; and the automotive components — 
industry where existing links with Japanese indus- 
try provide the base for competitive manufacture 
of components in Australia for both export and 
domestic use. The other major objective was to 
outline the structural changes that have occurred 
in the Australian economy recently and which 
provide the base for industry's improved competi- 
tiveness. These changes are well known to the 
Australian community but less well known 
abroad, Our presentations about the deregulation 
of the financial markets, the relaxation of the 
guidelines for foreign investment and the reforms 
made to the taxation system, especially the 150 
per cent tax deduction for research and develop- 
ment spending, drew a very favourable response. 

During the mission’s visit a major focus was the 
improved industrial relations climate in Australia. 
Japanese companies were particularly receptive to 
the involvement and presentations of Mr Bill 
Mansfield, Assistant Secretary of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions. The mission was united 
in conveying to the Japanese the determination of 
business, trade unions and government to work in 
co-operation to build strength into our economy. 
The tripartite approach to industrial development 
through the Australian Manufacturing Council 
was highlighted. 

| believe the mission made significant progress 
in shifting japanese perceptions about the capabi- 
lities and competitiveness of Australian industry. 
Considerable interest was generated about invest- 
ment prospects in Australia. An editorial in the 
most influential economic newspaper in Japan 
commented that presentations at the seminar 
‘impressed on us strongly the image of a changing 
Australia’ and that ‘it is high time for Japanese 
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businesses to consider investment in Australia 
seriously’. The mission must be seen as the first 
step in a medium term program to attract Japanese 
capital and expertise to Australia. We were not 
aiming for immediate results but rather expect that 
as a result of the mission Japanese business people 
will examine the opportunities available for in- 
vestment in Australian manufacturing industry. 

A number of specific business propositions, 
though, did emerge from the mission and these 
will be followed up by Australian and Japanese 
companies in the coming months. The Japanese 
Government will send a return investment mission 
to Australia in February next year. It will be led by 
Mr Amaya, a former Vice-Minister of the Ministry 
for International Trade and Industry, who visited 
Australia in 1984 as a guest of government to 
discuss industry policy. Preparation for the return 
mission is under way and | look forward to a 
successful outcome from Mr Amaya’s visit. 
Another avenue for industrial co-operation with 
Japan is through Auscitec, the private sector 
committee established earlier this year. Auscitec, 
working with its Japanese counterpart committee, 
aims to match Australian and Japanese companies 
seeking joint ventures, including co-operation in 
third markets and in technological developments. 

There is a tendency sometimes for us to think 





that our problems are unique. Our own economic 
restructuring is not easy, but it is matched by the 
difficulties being faced by many other countries, 
including Japan. Discussions in Japan confirmed 
my view that, while restructuring is difficult and 
painful, the alternative of ignoring changes in the 
world economic environment is untenable. Both 
Australia and Japan are adjusting to economic 
change and this provides the opportunity and the 
need to broaden our traditional economic rela- 
tionship. The investment mission succeeded in 
getting the Japanese to re-examine some of their 
past perceptions about Australia. | believe there is 
now a window of opportunity available to us. 
However, the competition for Japanese capital is 
fierce. To capitalise on this opportunity requires 
that we maintain the recent improvement in cost 
competitiveness and industrial relations. Our in- 
dustry must also continue to upgrade its manage- 
ment skills, product quality and technological 
base. Above all, the attraction of substantial 
productive investment from Japan will depend on 
a vigorous, co-operative effort between business, 
trade unions and governments to ensure that we 
are able to build on the successful economic 
partnership of the last 30 years between Australia 
and Japan. 


Fighteen pupils from Port Moresby International High 
School represented Papua New Guinea and were 
among 2300 pupils from New South Wales at a concert 
in the Sydney Entertainment Centre on 20 November. 
The Papua New Guinea pupils danced before an 
audience of thousands which included the Premier (Mr 
Unsworth), the Minister for Education (Mr Cavalier), and 
the Director-General of Education (Mr Winder). The 
concert, called the Schools Spectacular, is held every 
year. This year Papua New Guinea pupils were the only 
performers, from outside New South Wales. After the 
show the Papua New Guinea dancers met Sally Wells, of 
Sydney, who also took part. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Australia-U.S. defence relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 November: 


Mr Hand asked the Minister for Defence, upon 
notice, on 26 May 1986: 

(1) Will he seek approval from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to declassify the (a) 9 annexes concluded 
between 1962-75 with the U.S. Navy and (b) 3 
annexes concluded between 1962-1975 with the 
U.S. Air Force established under the Mutual 
Weapons Development Data Exchange Agree- 
ment 1962. 

(2) Will he release details of these annexes if 
they are declassified. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) Nineteen annexes were established 
under the U.S.-Australia Mutual Weapons De- 
velopment Data Exchange Agreement 
(MWDDEA) 1962 in the period 1962 to 1975. The 
list of these annex titles is classified as are most of 
the individual annexes. These classifications were 
imposed by mutual agreement between the re- 
levant U.S. and Australian authorities in consid- 
eration of respective national security require- 
ments because Annexes under the MWDDEA 
address aspects of current tactical operational 
materiel which are common to the Australian and 
U.S. defence forces. They include topics such as 
target penetration mechanics, fracture mechanics 
of gun barrels and some aspects of tactical missile 
systems. Should Australia wish to declassify and 
release any of these annexes, we would be 
obliged to seek U.S. concurrence for this just as 
the U.S. authorities would require Australian 
concurrence if they proposed such action. My 
Department will investigate whether any of these 
annexes could reasonably be declassified and 
released. 


Philippines: human rights issues — 
Rolando Olalia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 November: 


Senator Mcintosh — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Does the Government have any informa- 
tion that can throw further light on the vicious 
murder of Rolando Olalia, leading trade unionist 
figure and left wing politician in the Philippines? 
What does the Government think the likely effect 
of this murder will be on the stability of the 
Philippines? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Gov- 


ernment has been appalled and shocked by the 
report of the murder in Manilla yesterday of a- 
leading Philippines public figure, Mr Rolando 
Olalia, who was Chairman of the Partido Ng 
Bayan, or PNB, and of the trade union grouping 
Kilusang Mayo Uno, or KMU. On behalf of the 
Government | wish to express our sympathy to Mr 
Olalia’s family and to Mr Bobby Ortaliz, the 
ecretary-General of the KMU, who is currently 
visiting Australia. Mr Olalia’s role in the public life 
of his country brought him into contact with a 
great number of Australians, particularly Austra- 
lian trade unionists, and he was a very well known 
figure. The Australian Government has no further 
information that | am aware of at this stage in 
addition to that which has been in the Press, and 
is, of course, unable to comment on allegations 
concerning those who might be guilty of the 
crime. Of course, we hope that the Philippines 
Government will be able to move quickly to 
ensure that they are brought to justice. 

To the extent that this crime may be symptoma- 
tic of some larger political unrest operating in the 
Philippines at the moment, | think it should also 
be said that the Australian Government attaches 
enormous importance to the efforts being made by 
the Government of Mrs Aquino to consolidate 
political stability in the Philippines and to intro- 
duce social, economic and political reform and, 
of course, to restore the full operation of normal 
democratic processes. We deplore any actions 
which aim to destabilise the Government of the 
Philippines and so hinder the Aquino Administra- 
tion’s ability to tackle the very serious problems it 
faces. 


United Nations 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 14 November: 


Senator Giles — Can the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs report on the 
outcome of the two resolutions sponsored by 
Australia at the United Nations? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am very pleased to 
be able to tell Senator Giles that the First 
Committee of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly voted yesterday on several resolutions dealing 
with nuclear testing, two of which were sponsored 
by Australia, and both of those received over- 
whelming support. First of all, the Australia-New 
Zealand resolution on a comprehensive test ban, 
which reaffirms the fundamental importance of 
the comprehensive test ban treaty and develops a 
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program of action to achieve it, received the 
highest number of positive votes of all five 
resolutions, that is to say, 117 votes. This support 
included the majority of Western non-nuclear 
States as well as the Soviet Union and its allies. 
Twenty-six countries co-sponsored the Australian 
text, including Sweden, Canada, Japan and Papua 
New Guinea. Only one country, France, voted 
against. The second Australian resolution called 
on the nuclear testing States to make public each 
test and provide certain data, including the size of 
the test and the geology of the test site. This was a 
new initiative and the resolution received 107 
positive votes. Only one country — again, France 
— opposed the resolution. 

it is worth mentioning for the record that there 
were two other resolutions which supported test 
bans — one sponsored by Mexico and another by 
Hungary. The main differences were that the 
Mexican resolution, beside calling for a test ban, 
proposed that the United States and Britain should 
join the Soviet moratorium. Australia voted in 
favour, but recorded a reservation on the morator- 
ium idea. The Hungarian resolution placed main 
emphasis on the moratorium and used a formula- 
tion designed to permit nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes. Of the three, this Soviet bloc 
resolution received the fewest votes. 

Finally it is worth noting that support in the First 
Committee for the Australian sponsored resolu- 
tions reflects very creditably again on the perform- 
ance of Australia’s Ambassador for Disarmament, 
Richard Butler, and of course more generally on 
Australia’s very high standing under this Govern- 
ment in the international community as a dedi- 
cated, determined and realistic advocate of the 
vitally important arms control measure — that is, a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty: ratification by Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 November: 

Mr Kent — Can the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
inform the House of the situation with respect to 
the ratification of the Treaty of Rarotonga? 

Mr Hayden — To date, 10 of the 13 South 
Pacific Forum countries have signed the Treaty of 
Rarotonga — the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty — and seven have now deposited instru- 
ments of ratification. Eight ratifications are re- 
quired for the Treaty to enter into force. The South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill, to clear the 
way for Australia’s ratification, is currently before 
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Parliament. Having been cleared by this House it 
is now before the Senate. | 

The protocols to the Treaty which will be open 
for signature on 1 December provide for the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom 
and France to apply the provisions of the Treaty to 
their South Pacific territories and for the nuclear 
weapons States — the United States, United 
Kingdom, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and China — to undertake not to use or 
threaten to use nuclear weapons against parties to 
the Treaty, nor to conduct nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific. 

We sincerely trust that all those eligible States 
will adhere to the protocols. The United States 
and the United Kingdom have advised us that they 
are still studying the Treaty. France has declared 
publicly that it will not sign. | sincerely trust that 
this is a view that will not prevail as its final 
position. The Soviet Union and China have 
responded positively. In all the circumstances It 
has been a very encouraging result. It is only the 
second such Treaty in existence, apart from the 
Antarctic area covering a substantial region of the 
globe. It is a very important contribution to arms 
control and disarmament measures. 


Nuclear accidents in Australia: 
procedures 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 November: 


Senator Macklin asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 20 
August 1986: 

(1) How many of the nuclear accidents that 
have occurred since 1965 have occurred in 
Australian ports or waters. 

(2) What warning system is to be employed in 
the event of a serious nuclear accident occurring 
and how are people in danger zones to be 
evacuated. ; 

(3) Have safety plans been initiated to protect 
the people of Brisbane and other ports. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senators question: 

(1) None. 

(2) Safety procedures, including warning ane 
evacuation arrangements, for visits by nuclear 
powered warships (NPWs) are developed by State 
or Territory NPW Visits Committees. The Commit- 
tees include representatives from police, 
emergency services, port authority, and health 
environmental bodies. 
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Australian NPW radiation monitoring proce- 
dures, combined with the U.S.’s agreement to 
notify Australian authorities immediately of any 
reactor accident would provide adequate warning 
in the unlikely event of a release of radioactive 
material. The Federal radiation monitoring team 
which supervises the program would then provide 
guidance to State or Territory authorities on the 
need or otherwise for evacuation of areas in the 
path of that material. The actual procedures for 
warning and evacuation would vary in accord- 
ance with local conditions. 

All nuclear weapons accidents are covered in 
the general emergency arrangements which in- 
clude warning and evacuation procedures where 
necessary, and which apply for all visits by foreign 
warships. Responsibility for these plans rests with 
port authorities, naval or civil. The Commanding 
Officer of a visiting warship would inform these 
authorities immediately or any weapons accident. 

(3) Yes, 


U.S.-New Zealand relations: nuclear 
issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 November: 


Mr MacKellar asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 25 September 1986: 

(1) Is he aware that on 15 August 1986 the U.S. 
Ambassador to NZ stated that it was a matter of 
concern to the U.S. that NZ’s ban on nuclear ship 
visits also applied to aircraft. 

(2) Is he able to state whether NZ’s proposed 
legislation banning nuclear ship visits will also be 
extended to include aircraft; if so, is he also able 
to say whether this action would jeopardise the 
continuing operation of the U.S.-Antarctic prog- 
ram known as ‘Operation Deepfreeze’ based at 
Christchurch. 

(3) Has the Government given any considera- 
tion to, or entered into negotiations with, the U.S. 
to relocate those facilities within Australia. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The U.S. Ambassador to NZ is reported as 
having said during a radio broadcast on 14 August 
that the United States had problems with the New 
Zealand process for approving visits by U.S. 
military aircraft similar to those for granting 
clearances to visiting warships. According to the 
Ambassador, these problems with aircraft arose 
from a statement by the New Zealand Defence 
Minister, Mr O'Flynn, in September 1984 that 
none of the U.S. aircraft participating in the 
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TRIAD joint airforce exercises would be nuclear | 


armed; the United States regarded this statement — 
as a violation of its policy of neither confirming | 
nor denying the presence of nuclear weapons. 

(2) The New Zealand Nuclear Free Zone, 
Disarmament, and Arms Control Bill, contains 
clauses on the entry of foreign military aircraft 
similar to those for the entry of foreign warships. 
The main different is that clause 10(3) of the Bill 
provides that, once the New Zealand Prime 
Minister is satisfied that the foreign military 
aircraft for which approval is being sought will not 
be carrying any nuclear explosive device when it. 
lands in New Zealand, the resulting approval may 
relate to a category or class of foreign military 
aircraft and may be given for such period as is 
specified in the approval. 3 

| am not aware that the proposed legislation has 
jeopardised the continuing operation of the U.S. 
Antarctic program known as Operation Deep 
Freeze based at Christchurch. At a press confer- 
ence following the conclusion of the Australia- 
United States ministerial talks in San Francisco last 
August, Secretary of State Shultz said that he did 
not foresee any shift in the U.S. operation away 
from Christchurch. 

(3) No. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 November: 


Senator Sibraa — Can the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs inform the Senate 
how many South Pacific Forum countries have 
signed the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty? When will the protocols to the Treaty be 
open for signature? Have any indications been — 
given by the eligible states as to whether they will 
adhere to the protocols? 

Senator Gareth Evans — To date 10 of the 13 
South Pacific Forum countries have signed the 
treaty of Rarotonga — the South Pacific Nuclear 
Free Zone Treaty — and seven have now depo- 
sited instruments of ratification. Eight ratifications 
are required for the Treaty to enter into force. The 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill to 
clear the way for Australia’s ratification is before 
Parliament. | hope that it will be able to be 
debated in the Senate early next week. The 
protocols to the Treaty which will be open for 
signature on 1 December provide for the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France to apply 
the provisions of the Treaty to their South Pacific 
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territories and for the nuclear weapons States — 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and China 
to undertake not to use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons against parties to the Treaty nor to 
conduct nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 

it is the Government's very strong hope that all 
the eligible States which have major responsibility 
for international peace and security will adhere to 
the protocols. The situation with respect to each of 
these parties at the moment is as follows. The 
United States is studying the protocols with an 
open mind. It would appear that some sections of 
the United States Administration have a more 
open mind than others in that respect. France has 
declared publicly that it will not sign. Although 
we hope that that is not its final position, at the 
moment it appears that it may be. We are 
reiterating the point that the Treaty manifestly is 
not anti-French as has been alleged but pro-South 
Pacific in character. The United Kingdom, like the 
United States, is still considering the matter. The 
Soviet Union has said that it will sign and China 
has also indicated a positive attitude. 


French nuclear testing and the 
sinking of the Southern Raider 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 November: 


Senator Vallentine — What evidence has the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs got that the sinking of the Southern Raider 
on 9 October and the detention of four Australian 
and four New Zealand crew members is nothing 
to do with illegal fishing for lobsters or drug 
smuggling but is due to French fears of spying? Is it 
true that the French Government is preparing a 
nuclear test site on Kerguelen Island, which is 
about 3000 kilometres south-west of Perth and 
from where the prevailing winds blow directly to 
Australia? Has the Australian Government made 
any representation to the French Government 
objecting to the construction of a nuclear test site 
at Kerguelen, which is close to the Australian 
islands of Heard and Macdonald and much closer 
to Australia than Moruroa Atoll? Is the Govern- 
ment prepared to challenge the French authorities 
to tell the truth about the sinking of the Southern 
Raider and why the crew has been detained on 
Reunion Island so that we do not get a repetition 
of the lies and falsehoods which followed the 
sinking of the Rainbow Warrior in July 1985? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The captain and 
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second-in-command of the Southern Raider were 
charged on 17 October with infringing French 
fishing and merchant navy laws. Subsequently 
they were placed under judicial control for 
infringement of drug laws. Magistrates on Reunion. 
are collecting information on the sinking of the 
Southern Raider to determine whether to proceed 
to trial. We therefore have no evidence at this 
stage that the detention of the crew of the 
Southern Raider is related to French fears of 
spying. It will not be until the magistrates decide 
whether to proceed to trial — we have a full list of 
the formal charges against the crew — that we will 
be able to determine whether representations to 
the French Government are appropriate. We have 
asked the French authorities to finalise the legal 
processes as quickly as possible so that we can be 
in a position to respond appropriately. 

The question of possible French interest in 
nuclear testing on the Kerguelen Islands first arose 
in December 1984 when the French Consul- 
General in Melbourne, speaking in his personal 
capacity it seems, mooted this possibility. The 
French Defence Minister at the time, Charles 
Hernu, denied any such plans and the Australian 
Government has no reason to doubt this denial. 
This remains the case today. The Government is 
not aware of any evidence that would lend 
support to more speculation about French interest 
in nuclear testing on Kerguelen. | should just 
finally add that Australia’s strong opposition to 
French nuclear testing in particular stems from the 
fact that France is the only country that does 
conduct nuclear tests outside the home territory of 
a nuclear weapons state and we have repeatedly 
insisted that, at the very least, France should take 
its nuclear test program home to metropolitan 
France. 


Australia-Indonesia relations: issue 
of visas 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 November: 


Senator Mcintosh — | refer the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
recent decision of the Indonesian Government not 
to renew a visa for the Australian Financial 
Review correspondent in jakarta, Michael Byrnes. 
Has the Government sought or received from the 
Indonesian Government an explanation for the 
decision? Did the Government assist in any way 
the attempts of the Australian Financial Review to 
have the visa renewed? If not, will it consider 
doing so? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Government 
regrets the Indonesian Government's decision not 
to renew Mr Byrne’s visa past its expiry date of 23 
November. Over recent months the Government 
has taken up with the Indonesians the question of 
the renewal of Mr Byrne’s visa. We are dis- 
appointed that this decision will now leave no 
Australian correspondents resident in Indonesia. 
More generally, the Government is disappointed 
at the decision of the Indonesian Government to 
deny entry visas to Australian journalists. The 
Government has indicated to the Indonesian 
Government on a number of occasions our 
support for the free flow of information between 
Australia and Indonesia. Access to Indonesia by 
Australian journalists is obviously integral to this 
end. Most recently, the Foreign Minister, Mr 
Hayden, made this point to the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Dr Mochtar, during the Associa- 
tion of South East Nations post-ministerial confer- 
ence discussions in Manila in June. The Govern- 
ment’s support for the principle of Press freedom 
is unequivocal and is well known internationally. 


Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 November: 


Mr Tickner — | ask the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs whether Australia recently put forward to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations a 
proposal for a comprehensive test ban treaty. 
What support or opposition did that proposal 
receive? Could the Minister evaluate the outcome 
of the initiative? 

Mr Hayden — The Government certainly did 
put forward such a proposal. In association with 
New Zealand we promoted a resolution for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. This Australia-New 
Zealand resolution received the highest number of 
positive votes of all five resolutions put forward on 
that subject. It received 117 votes and its suppor- 
ters included the majority of western non-nuclear 
states, as well as the Soviet Union and its allies. 
Twenty-six countries co-sponsored the Australian 
text, including Sweden, Canada, Japan and Papua 
New Guinea. Only one country voted against it 
and that was France. The second Australian 
resolution called on the nuclear testing states to 
make public each test and provide certain data, 
including the size of the test and the geology of 
the test site. This was a new initiative and the 
resolution received 107 positive votes. Only one 
country — France — opposed the resolution. In 
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short, the Australian Government has demons- 
trated once again that it is taking a lead in the area 
of arms control and disarmament and that it is 
able to mobilise extensive international support 
for the initiatives it is taking. As a consequence, 
Australia is a voice that is respected and listened 
to — in fact it is regarded as a leading voice on the 
issue of arms control and disarmament interna- 
tionally. 


Australia-Indonesia relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 November: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Mr President, Senator 
Lewis asked me a question as Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Defence on 20 October about 
defence co-operation with Indonesia. The Minis- 
ter for Defence has now provided the following 
answer: Indonesia has advised that it does not 
wish to take up offers of places on courses at the 
Joint Services Staff College, the Royal Australian 
Air Force Staff College and the Army Command 
and Staff College in 1987. No reasons have been 
indicated for these particular decisions. This 
should not be interpreted as a ‘clear breach’ in our 
relationship with Indonesia. Countries from time 
to time and for various reasons decline positions 
on Australian training courses. It is also relevant 
that our officers continue to be welcome at 
Indonesian staff colleges. The Australian Govern- 
ment desires to maintain a sound and constructive 
defence relationship with Indonesia. This derives 
from our shared strategic interests in the security 
of our region. Australia and indonesia have 
undertaken a range of defence activities over 
many years and the Government continues to be 
willing to support activities such as training in 
Australia where these are sought by Indonesia. 


Australia-Indonesia relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 November: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 20 October 1986, 
Senator Lewis asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Defence the following question with- 
out notice: 

Can he tell us the reason why Indonesia has 
notified that it will not send students to the Joint 
Services Staff College next year and also that it 
will not send personnel to the Royal Australian 
Naval College at Jervis Bay, the Australian Staff 
College at Fairbairn? Does the Government have 
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any policy — if so, what policy — to heal what is 
now a clear breach in our relationship with 
Indonesia? 

The Minister for Defence has provided the 
following answer to the honourable senator’s 
question: 

indonesia has advised that it does not wish to 
take up offers of places on courses at the Joint 
Services Staff College, the Royal Australian Air 
Force Staff College and the Army Command and 
Staff College in 1987. No reasons have been 
indicated for these particular decisions. 

This should not be interpreted as a ‘clear 
breach’ in our relationship with Indonesia. Coun- 
tries from time to time and for various reasons 
decline positions on Australian training courses. It 
is also relevant that our officers continue to be 
welcome at Indonesian staff colleges. 

The Australian Government desires to maintain 
a sound and constructive defence relationship 
with Indonesia. This derives from our shared 
strategic interests in the security of our region. 
Australia and Indonesia have undertaken a range 
of defence activities over many years and the 
Government continues to be willing to support 
activities such as training in Australia where these 
are sought by Indonesia. 


Philippines 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 November: 


Mr Mildren — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs inform the House of current developments 
taking place in the Philippines? How does he 
evaluate future prospects for that country? 

Mr Hayden — it is well known that President 
Aquino moved decisively to impose her authority 
over the Government of the Philippines in the 
course of the past week and | think it is generally 
recognised that she did so with considerable 
effect. One cannot be sure of what the consequ- 
ences of this will be over the medium to longer- 
term but immediately they are quite propitious. 
First, | should state that | think there had been a 
growing impression about the international com- 
munity and in this part of the region that perhaps 
Mrs Aquino’s lack of decisive action against the 
Defence Minister Enrile was an indication of 
weakness. 

Weighing up all the factors which were in- 
volved in the circumstances of the accession to 
office of Mrs Aquino and her dealings with 
Ministers in office thereafter, her treatment of Mr 
Enrile, in spite of the extreme provocation, should 
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more properly be seen as a courtesy and a respect 
for the role that Enrile played in her accession to 
office at the time that the Government of President 
Marcos was ejected from office. indisputably, firm 
and decisive action had to be taken very quickly, 
because the Government of the Philippines was 
becoming increasingly destabilised by the be- 
haviour of Enrile. The consequence that im- 
mediately flows from this is that Mrs Aquino is 
now firmly in control of the Government. She has 
the opportunity of rearranging ministerial port- 
folios and making new appointments where she 
finds it necessary and desirable in both of those 
cases to shore up perhaps weak performances. 

General Ramos has declared his faithful support 
for Mrs Aquino and for the civilian Government of 
the Philippines in the light of the decisive action 
that she has taken. More than that, he too has 
asserted quite effective authority over the military 
apparatus of the Philippines, detailing security 
guards to critical points about the Philippines, and 
most particularly in Manila. Of course, this would 
be necessary to head off any resurgence of the 
Reform of the Armed Services Movement activity 
designed to cause more political and social 
turbulence in that country. The impression that | 
have from the cable traffic that has flowed to 
Australia from Manila, from the various sources 
available to us, is that at this point — one can only 
stress that; at this point — the strength of the 
Reform of the Armed Services Movement, a 
dissident group within the military, has been 
greatly weakened and its resolve greatly dissi- 
pated. That is all to the good because it is 
necessary that President Aquino and General 
Ramos be able in their respective spheres to 
reinforce sound government in their country. 

In the course of Question Time | was flicking 
through cable traffic which has come in in the last 
24 hours, and | noted another very important 
development. The Catholic Bishops Conference of 
the Philippines has declared its support for rati- 
fication of the draft constitution. A committee has 
been formed to draft a pastoral letter on the 
subject. Cardinal Vidal, an extremely important 
pastoral figure in the Philippines, has said that the 
bishops would support ratification of the draft 
constitution. Cardinal Sin, an equally significant 
pastoral figure in the Philippines, has added his 
public support. 

i think there are one or two other things that 
should be said in conclusion. First, one should not 
expect more from the Philippines than the Filipino 
people themselves expect can be achieved. That 
is not said in any patronising way. The Philippines 
is an underdeveloped country with many weak 
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spots in its social and economic structure. The 
quality of the administration of the country is very 
uneven, depleted by the previous Administration; 
but in fact it is an inheritance of the colonial 
administration, going back some couple of hun- 
dred years, left by the Spanish influence over that 
extended period. Similarly, the corruption that 
one sees in the Philippines is not something that 
has suddenly become endemic. It is part of the 
heritage that comes from the colonial period of 
the Spanish. It arises from the nature of the 
Spanish colonial administration which was im- 
posed in that country. It was a colonial form of 
administration designed to extract as much profit 
as possible from the country while contributing as 
little as possible towards the general improvement 
and welfare of the people of that nation. In those 
circumstances, corruption became endemic, with 
a lack of effective accountability. Mrs Aquino and 
a number of her senior Ministers have worked 
strenuously to try to reduce the level of corrup- 
tion. It is not something that will go away 
suddenly; it is something that will require deter- 
mination and, most of all, honest and decent 
government. Mrs Aquino now has the opportunity 
of contributing exactly that. In making those 
comments, | believe | do so with the goodwill of 
all people in this House and of Australians 
generally for her future success. 


Southern Africa: Australian aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 November: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 

(1) Has any Australian Government made any 
guarantees of financial assistance to African States 
bordering South Africa in the event that compre- 
hensive economic sanctions are imposed against 
South Africa? 

(2) If so, (a) to which African States and (b) for 
how much in each instance? 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) The Australian Government has not 
made any guarantees of financial assistance to 
African states bordering South Africa in the event 
that comprehensive economic sanctions are im- 
posed against South Africa. The Government is 
continuing, however, to provide development and 
humanitarian assistance to Southern African 
countries both bilaterally and multilaterally in- 
cluding through the regional development body 
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the Southern African Development Co-ordination 
Conference (SADCC). 

One of the principal objectives of SADCC is to 
lessen regional economic dependence on South 
Africa. The Government supports and is contribut- 
ing towards the fulfilment of that objective. 


Nuclear issues: South Pacific 
Regional Environment Program 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 November: 


Senator Sibraa — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign — 
Affairs. Is the Minister aware that France and the- 


United States have joined a group of 19 South — > a 


Pacific nations and territories in a new conven-- 
tion, the South Pacific Regional Environment 
Program, to outlaw sea dumping of nuclear wastes - 
and other forms of pollution in the region? If so, 
what is the Government's reaction to the conven- 
tion and what steps can Australia take further to 
promote at the international level co-operation for 
the protection of the environment in the South 
Pacific? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday was a very 
important day for the South Pacific region because 
yesterday representatives of the countries of the 
South Pacific region, France and the United 
States, meeting in Noumea, agreed to adopt the 
text of a convention for the protection and 
development of the natural resources and en- 
vironment of the South Pacific Region, the so- 
called SPREP Convention. The conference also 
adopted two protocols relating to the prevention 
of sea dumping of radioactive wastes in the 
convention area and co-operation in combatting 
pollution emergencies. The area to which the 
convention will apply will generally comprise the 
200-nautical mile zones off all South Pacific 
countries and territories of France and the United 
States of America in the region, together with all 
areas of the high seas enclosed by those 200- . 
nautical mile zones. 

The convention does provide a significant 
international regime for the protection of the 
marine environment in the South Pacific and a 
treaty guarantee that no sea dumping of radioac- 
tive wastes will take place in the region. The 
SPREP Convention will thus complement and 
reinforce the prohibition of the Treaty of Raroton- 
ga on radioactive waste dumping at sea in the 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. Overall the 
result is a significant regional achievement to 
which Australia, it should be acknowledged, has 
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in their internal affairs. The Australian Govern- 
ment welcomes all steps taken by Papua New 
Guinea and Indonesia to develop and expand 
their relationship, given that both countries are 
important regional partners of Australia. 

The Treaty does not directly address border 
issues between Indonesia and Papua New 
Guinea, nor does it provide for joint military 
operations in the border area. Border issues are 
handled by both countries through separate bi- 
lateral machinery set up for that purpose. It is not 
anticipated that the Treaty will have any immedi- 
ate Consequences for the approximately 11 000 
Irian Jayans who are in border camps in Papua 
New Guinea. At the request of the Papua New 
Guinea Government, these border crossers are 
being cared for with the help of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Austra- 
lia has provided assistance, as is well known for 
the Irian jayans through the UNHCR. There is no 
reason why Australia should not be able to 
continue to provide such assistance in the future if 
the need for it remains. 


Immigration: multiculturalism in 
Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 November: 


Dr Theophanous — Can the Prime Minister 
inform the House of the Government's attitude to 
multiculturalism and, in particular, what new 
initiatives the Government has adopted to prom- 
ote multiculturalism? 

Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 
for his question on this very important matter. Of 
course, it is well known that no other member in 
this place has a more consistent and committed 
interest in this subject. | am very proud to be able 
to stand in this House and repeat that this 
Government has a strong and totally demons- 
trated commitment to a multicultural Australia. 
We are unequivocally committed to enhancing 
multicultural values in this country. This has been 
demonstrated no better than by our recent deci- 
sion to establish the Office of Multicultural Affairs 
within my portfolio and under my ministerial 
responsibility. The Office, which will have both a 
research and an advisory function, will ensure that 
Mr Hurford, the Minister who will assist me in this 
area, and the Government and | will be kept 
properly informed and advised on matters of 
concern and importance to our ethnic communi- 
ties. Associated with that Office of Multicultural 
Affairs within my portfolio will be an advisory 
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council which will provide an important link 
between the Office and Australia’s ethnic com- _ 
munity. it will ensure that ethnic communities — 
around Australia will have a more active and 
more effective input into the development of 
multicultural policies and programs. It is the 
Government's belief that the Office of Multicultu- 
ral Affairs will be not only more effective than 
existing structures but also better placed to ensure 
the co-ordination and representation of ethnic and 
multicultural interests throughout government. 
The creation of this Office represents a clear step 
forward for multiculturalism. It is a step which the 
Government is proud to have been able to 
introduce. 





South Pacific SPREP Convention 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 27 November: 


Senator McIntosh — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. My question follows from an answer that 
the Minister gave in the Senate yesterday concern- 
ing the signing of the Convention for the Protec- 
tion and Development of the Natural Resources 
and Environment of the South Pacific. Does the 
Convention’s protocol on nuclear waste dumping 
adopt a definition of radioactive material similar 
to the definition proposed in the sea dumping 
legislation currently before the Senate? Did the 
Government promote the adoption of this stan- 
dard? If the protocol did not adopt this standard, 
what was the standard adopted and why? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | think we could ask 
you for a person explanation afterwards too. The 
protocol does not deal with the dumping in the 
region of radioactive wastes or other radioactive 
matter and does not, therefore, contain any 
definition of radioactive material. It deals in detail 
with a wide range of other hazardous substances. 
The dumping of radioactive wastes and other 
radioactive matter in the area covered by the 
SPREP Convention is dealt with in the Convention 
itself rather than in the protocol because of the 
political and environmental importance of this 


type of dumping. 


Article 10 of the Convention contains an 
unqualified prohibition of the dumping of 
radioactive wastes or other radioactive matter in 
the Convention area. The approach embodies in 
Article 10 was supported by Australia as a fully 
effective way of giving effect to the aim, already 
expressed by Australia and other South Pacific 
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states in the Rarotonga treaty, of precluding 
dumping at sea of radioactive wastes and other 
radioactive matter by anyone anywhere in the 
South Pacific region. | have just had some further 
information handed to me from the Department of 
Arts, Heritage and Environment which also bears 
upon this question, 

The document read as follows — 

Article 10 of the convention for the protection 
and development of the natural resources and 
environment of the South Pacific Region (The 
S.P.R.E.P. convention) interalia prohibits the 
dumping of radioactive wastes or other matter at 
Sea. Similarly article 7 of the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty has the same effect. 


Since all matter is to some extent radioactive, it 
is necessary to make a definition of radioactive 
waste and other material, the dumping of which is 
prohibited. In the development of the SPREP 
convention a definition of ‘non-radioactive’ was 
agreed, and is incorporated in the text of the 
convention. This definition proceeds by ex- 
empting certain materials (e.g., sewerage sludge 
and fly ash from power stations), and by subject- 
ing other materials to the test of guidelines 
developed and promulgated by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 


The Australian government would, as a party to 
the SPREP Convention, accept this definition. 
However the definition cannot be used conve- 
niently except with respect to the list of exempted 
materials. That is because the 1.A.E.A. guidelines 
(so-called ‘general principles’) are complicated 
and cannot readily be used to determine whether 
a particular substance is not ‘radioactive’. 


Accordingly in the amendment of the environ- 
ment protection (sea dumping) Act which is 
currently before the Senate in order to bring 
Australia’s legislation into line with the Treaty and 
convention requirements, the Government has 
adopted a definition which is fully consistent with 
the Treaty definition but against which any 
dumping proposal can readily be assessed. The 
definition in effect defines radioactive material by 
specifying a threshold level of radioactivity of 35 
becquerels per gram which is marginally above 
the radioactivity of the common element, Potas- 
sium and well below the activity of materials 
conventionally regarded as radioactive waste. 

The Australian Government did not press this 
latter definition in the course of negotiations of the 
convention for the reason that other negotiating 
countries were largely agreed upon the definition, 
originated by the Cook Islands, which is now 
incorporated in the convention. 
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Defence: SALT II Treaty and U.S. 
B52 bombers 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 November: 


Senator Sibraa — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of reports . 
that a United States B52 bomber carrying air 
launched cruise missiles has resumed operations? 
Does this action exceed the SALT II Treaty? 
Further, can the Minister inform the Senate of the 
Australian Government's attitude to this action? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware and | am aware of media reports that the 
United States will exceed one of the numerical 
sub-limits in the unratified SALT ll Treaty today, 
28 November, when the 13 1st B52 bomber 
converted, as Senator Sibraa said, to carry air 
launched cruise missiles resumes operational 
status. The Government would deeply regret such 
a development, if it were to have taken place 
today. Our position remains as was described by 
the Prime Minister on 8 June when he indicated 
that he had written to President Reagan to express 
Australia’s concern at the announced intention of 
the United States Administration no longer to be 
bound by the SALT II Treaty when determining the 
composition of United States strategic nuclear 
forces. Australia attaches great importance to 
compliance with the terms of the SALT ll Treaty by 
both the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
Treaty’s numerical limits provide an important 
measure of predictability as to the strategic 
nuclear balance. Despite its imperfections, the 
existing arms control regime is the only available 
basis from which to proceed to negotiate new 
agreements for significant reductions in the nuc- 
lear arsenals of the super-powers. 


| add that Australia understands United States 
concerns about Soviet compliance with arms 
control agreements. Indeed, the Prime Minister 
had earlier written to General Secretary Gor- 
bachev, informing him of Australia’s view that the 
Soviet Union has a case to answer on specific 
issues of compliance, and urging the Soviet Union 
in the strongest terms to demonstrate full com- 
pliance with existing agreements and, if neces- 
sary, to go out of its way to do so. Notwithstanding 
these concerns, the Government remains of the 
view, for the reasons | have already indicated, that 
decisions regarding the nature and structure of 
United States and Soviet strategic nuclear forces 
should be made within the SALT constraints. 
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African National Congress 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 November: 


Senator Childs — | draw the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the fact that 8 January 1987 is the 75th 
anniversary of the African National Congress. Can 
the Minister inform the Senate of the standing of 
the ANC within the international community? 
How many governments maintain official con- 
sultation with the ANC as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the South African people? Of those 
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An Indonesian journalist, 
Mr Mas Soesiswo, began a 
10-week full-time intensive 
English language course in 
Sydney on 3 November. Mr 
Soesiswo, who is a journal- 
ist with the Semarang Daily 
Suara Merdeka, is undertak- 
ing his studies at the Austra- 
lian College of English 
which has a regular enrol- 
ment of about 250 students 
from countries including In- 
donesia, Malaysia, Thai- 
land, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Iran, New Caledonia, 
France, Italy, Sweden and 
Switzerland. The course is 
expected to equip Mr 
Soesiswo for interviews and 
contacts with foreign visi- 
tors to Indonesia. (Promo- 
tion Australia photo). 


governments, which have granted the ANC huma- 
nitarian assistance? Finally, will the Government 
allow visits to Australia in 1987 of ANC repre- 
sentatives so that they will be able to put their own 
case to the people of Australia? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware that the African National Congress will 
celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary next year 
and that that anniversary comes at a time of 
greatly increased opposition to apartheid, both in 
South Africa and internationally. The standing of 
the organisation internationally is clearly high. 
The ANC is accorded observer status at the United 
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Nations as a recognised liberation movement of 
the South African people. It maintains information 
offices in many countries in Europe. The Com- 
monwealth has called for its involvement as a 
principal in negotiations to bring an end to 
apartheid. Also, leading South African white 
business leaders, people such as Gavin Relly, of 
the Anglo-American Company, have sought con- 
tact with the ANC in order to promote a resolution 
of that country’s problems. 

As to the parts of the question about the number 
of countries maintaining consultative arrange- 
ments of one kind of another, | am not able to give 
answers in the time available to me. | will seek 
them and provide them to Senator Childs. There 
are a number of countries, of course, that consult 
with it from time to time at an official or 
ministerial level. | am reminded, for example, of 
the recent meeting between the British Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, and the ANC 
President, Oliver Tambo. 

As to the final part of the question about visits to 
Australia, the Government has consistently taken 
the view that Australia has a strong moral obliga- 
tion to play its full part in international efforts to 
bring about peaceful change in South Africa. It is 
the Government's belief that concern over de- 
velopments in South Africa and abhorrence of 
apartheid are widely felt by the Australian com- 
munity. In this context, it will be remembered that 
the Government established in 1983 a program 
under which prominent opponents of apartheid 
could visit Australia. There have been several 
such visits in recent years. | am pleased to be able 
to say, on behalf of the Foreign Minister, that an 
invitation has been extended to the President of 
the ANC to visit Australia in the first half of 1987 
and that Mr Tambo has accepted that invitation. 
Arrangements are in hand to finalise the timing of 
a program for the visit. 


Philippines 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 November: 


Senator Sibraa — Can the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs inform the Senate 
about Australia’s attitude towards the proposed 
ceasefire agreement between the Philippines 
armed forces and the New People’s Army. 

Senator Gareth Evans — | inform the Senate 
that an agreement on a ceasefire was signed 
yesterday between the Government of the Philip- 
pines and the National Democratic Front, repre- 
senting the Communist Party of the Philippines 
and the New People’s Army. The ceasefire will 
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Senator Gareth Evans. 


take effect for 60 days from 10 December. The 
ceasefire agreement provides for formal discus- 
sions on substantial aspects of the peace talks to 
begin within 30 days. The period of the ceasefire 
encompasses the scheduled date of the constitu- 
tional plebiscite, that is to say, 2 February. 

There have been expressions of support from 
many sections of the Philippines, including by 
spokesmen for the armed forces, which of course 
is particularly significant. The Australian Govern- 
ment welcomes the announcement of a ceasefire 
and expresses the sincere hope that it will be 
effective. The agreement on a ceasefire will allow 
negotiations towards a peaceful resolution of the 
insurgency problem to continue. Genuine resolu- 
tion of that problem in the Philippines is still, 
however, a long-term prospect. The insurgency 
has complex political, social and economic roots 
and, there are a great many difficult issues to be 
faced by the negotiators. 

The view that we take is simply that any steps 
that contribute to stability in the Philippines are 
important. It is only on such a basis that genuine 
progress can be made in addressing the massive 
problems left over from the Marcos Administra- 
tion. 


International Year of Peace 


Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 28 November: 


As 1986 draws to a close and as the Parliament 
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prepares to conclude its deliberations for the year, 
| take this opportunity to review for the House the 
efforts made by the Government and the Austra- 
lian community to advance the objectives of the 
International Year of Peace. It has been a year in 
which the Australian community has given vigor- 
ous and articulate expression to its desire to help 
build a more peaceful world. At the same time, 
1986 has been a year in which Australians have 
been given greater grounds for hope than for 
many years that the threat of nuclear war will be 
significantly diminished. 


East-West Relations 


Before dealing with our national contribution to 
the IYP, let me say something about the interna- 
tional background to Australia’s efforts. In a 
speech at the University of New England in 
September, | said that historic opportunities ex- 
isted for the restoration of stability and realistic 
understanding between the superpowers. There 
was the prospect of less suspicion and tension 
than had been the case for a decade. Subsequent- 
ly, the renewed intensity of negotiations on 
nuclear and space arms found dramatic express- 
ion at the meeting in Reykjavik between President 
Reagan and General-Secretary Gorbachev. Natur- 
ally, there was disappointment in Australia and 
around the world at the failure in Reykjavik to 
reach final agreement on the truly breathtaking set 
of proposals which was discussed there. We 
should recognise, however, that during 1986 a 
fundamental transformation has occurred in the 
nature of the superpower dialogue on security 
issues. The United States and the Soviet Union 
have begun to cut through to the very essence of 
the profound differences that separate them in 
these negotiations. 

Significant in this regard was the successful 
outcome in Stockholm at the Conference on 
Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe. This, the first East-West 
accord in security matters in seven years, indi- 
cated a new determination to restore momentum 
to the process of arms control and disarmament 
after years of stalemate. Significantly, the Stock- 
holm agreement also saw the acceptance for the 
first time by the Soviet Union and its allies of a 
system of mandatory on-site inspections to verify 
compliance with the information exchange provi- 
sions. Greater openness in such matters is essen- 
tial if real progress is to be made in disarmament 
and arms control. 

The road ahead will not be easy. But | have no 
doubt that we are on the right road and | believe 
there are grounds to be optimistic that the 
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superpowers are determined to stay on it. Austra- 
lia has received regular and detailed briefings 
from the United States on progress in these matters 
and the Government has taken full advantage of 
numerous opportunities to inject our views at the 
highest levels on both sides on how progress 
might be further achieved. We will continue to 
urge progress with all the force we have. As | have 
frequently said, | do not exaggerate Australia’s 
role and influence in these matters. But it is our 
firm conviction that we have the right and 
responsibility to be heard on issues of peace, arms 
control and disarmament. And we have been. 

Notwithstanding our differences with the Un- 
ited States on some issues of principle such as the 
strategic defence initiative, the very healthy state 
of our relationship has enabled us to maintain a 
close and productive dialogue with Washington. 
And, while not seeking to ignore the gulf in 
strategic orientation and ideological perception 
which separates us from the Soviet Union, we 
have restored sensible contact with Moscow, 
without which any Australian arms control and 
disarmament policy would be meaningless. | have 
written on several occasions to President Reagan 
and General-Secretary Gorbachev this year, mak- 
ing clear the importance that the Australian 
Government attaches to continued compliance 
with the SALT II Treaty. | conveyed our view that 
the Soviet Union has a case to answer on specific 
compliance issues, but that Australia was no less 
concerned at the United States announcement in 
May that future decisions on the structure of its 
strategic forces would no longer be bound by 
SALT II limitations. We will continue to make our 
voice heard. In a variety of other ways, the 
Government has been very active in the pursuit of 
peace and disarmament in 1986. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty 


This year marks a historic moment for disarma- 
ment in the South Pacific. When the Senate passes 
the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill 
and related legislation currently before it, Austra- 
lia will be in a position to ratify the Treaty of 
Rarotonga. Our ratification will be the eighth, and 
will bring the Treaty into force. Not only does the 
Treaty represent a major disarmament achieve- 
ment, it also makes a positive contribution to 
regional security. The countries of the South 
Pacific Forum have built upon existing interna- 
tional treaties to make a new treaty that will help 
preserve the South Pacific as it is today — free 
from nuclear weapons stationed in the countries 
and territories of the region; free from nuclear 
waste dumping; and, with the tragic and we hope 
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temporary, exception of French Polynesia, free 
from nuclear testing. All the countries of the 
region want to preserve these freedoms and that is 
the central purpose of the Treaty. 

In this context, the Government is very pleased 
that countries of the South Pacific, along with the 
United States and France, agreed in principle on 
25 November to adopt the text of a Convention for 
the Protection and Development of the Natural 
Resources and Environment of the South Pacific 
Region — the SPREP Convention. The Convention 
complements the Treaty of Rarotonga’s prohibi- 
tion on radioactive waste dumping at sea in the 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. The Treaty does 
not seek to undermine the favourable security 
environment which the South Pacific enjoys. It 
does not in any way conflict with Australia’s 
defence arrangements, notably ANZUS. On the 
contrary, the Treaty of Rarotonga seeks to build on 
the factors that have created and sustained the 
security of the region to help ensure that the South 
Pacific, unlike other parts of the world, does not in 
the future become a theatre for nuclear confronta- 
tion. 

The Protocols to the Treaty adopted in final 
form by the South Pacific Forum in August this 
year will be open for signature on 1 December. 
These provide for the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France to apply provisions of the 
Treaty to their South Pacific Territories and for the 
nuclear weapon states — the United States, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, France and China — to undertake not to 
use or threaten to use nuclear weapons against 
parties to the Treaty or to conduct nuclear testing 
in the South Pacific. It is the Government's strong 
hope that all the eligible states, which have major 
responsibility for international peace and security, 
will adhere to the Protocols to the Treaty of 
Rarotonga. 

The significance of the Bill before the Senate 
goes further than clearing the way for the entry 
into force of the Treaty of Rarotonga, important 
though that is. For, in passing the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill, Australia will 
become one of the first independent sovereign 
countries in the world to make a commitment by 
national legislation against the nuclear weapons 
option. The Bill commits this and future Govern- 
ments to prohibit the manufacture, acquisition 
and possession of nuclear explosive devices and 
the stationing and testing of such devices within 
Australia’s territory. We take great pride in this 
stand. It is deeply regrettable that the Opposition 
in this House, and no doubt in the Senate, saw fit 
to oppose this historic declaration of principle. 
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Comprehensive test ban 


During 1986, the Australian Government has 
continued to attach the highest priority in our 
multilateral disarmament diplomacy to the con- 
clusion of a comprehensive nuclear test ban — 
CTB. Such a treaty would ban all kinds of nuclear 
tests in all environments by all countries for all 
time. It is a feasible and negotiable proposal 
whose implementation would be an important 
step towards preventing horizontal and vertical 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

Earlier this month, the First Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly voted on sever- 
al resolutions dealing with nuclear testing. Two of 
these resolutions were sponsored by Australia and 
both received overwhelming support. The first 
was the Australia-New Zealand resolution on a 
comprehensive test ban which reaffirms the fun- 
damental importance of such a treaty and sets out 
a program of action to achieve it. Five CTB 
resolutions were considered by the Committee 
this year. Australia’s resolution, which has the best 
chances of contributing to a nuclear-free world, 
received 117 positive votes, the highest number of 
any of the five. The Australia-New Zealand 
resolution was co-sponsored by 26 countries 
including Sweden, Canada and Japan. The United 
States and Britain, which had opposed our resolu- 
tion in 1985, abstained this year. Only France 
voted against. This excellent result reflected the 
international Community’s acknowledgment of 
Australia’s realistic approach and deep commit- 
ment to the early conclusion of a CTB treaty. 

The second Australian resolution considered 
this year calls on the nuclear testing states to make 
public each test and to provide certain data 
including the size of the test and the geology of 
the test site. This was a new initiative and the 
resolution received 107 positive votes. Only one 
country — France — opposed the resolution. 


Chemical weapons 


The abolition of chemical weapons has long 
been a high priority objective of the Australian 
Government's arms control and disarmament 
policies. We have made special efforts during 
1986 to facilitate progress on effective internation- 
al measures against such abhorrent weapons. 
Australia is at the forefront of international action 
to this end. The Australian Government is com- 
mitted to the early conclusion of a comprehensive 
Chemical Weapons Convention which would ban 
the production, stockpiling and use of all chemic- 
al weapons and provide for the destruction of all 
existing stocks of chemical weapons and their 
production facilities. 
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We have been prominent at both the diplomatic 
and technical levels in the negotiations on che- 
mical weapons at the Conference on Disarma- 
ment. During 1986 Australia chaired one of the 
Conterence’s three working groups on chemical 
weapons which made considerable progress. We 
have also actively supported and participated in 
investigations by the United Nations Secretary- 
General into reports of the use of chemical 
weapons. We have instituted controls on the 
export of particular chemicals which could be 
used in the manufacture of chemical weapons. In 
addition, Australia convened consultations during 
1986 with 18 Western countries — known as the 
‘Australia Group’ — which have adopted similar 
controls with a view to co-ordinating such mea- 
sures internationally. 

These outstanding results in the cause of peace 
and disarmament were only made possible by the 
strong and sustained commitment of the Govern- 
ment to achieving real progress on arms control, a 
field in which little can be done without detailed 
expertise in the issues, international acceptance of 
the contribution we can make and the skills of 
sensitive diplomacy and negotiation. 

The Government, from the moment it came to 
office, set about establishing for the first time in 
Australia’s history, the necessary credentials for 
successful work in the field of disarmament. The 
highest credit for our success belongs to my 
colleague the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Bill 
Hayden, whose skill, initiative and energy have 
won him worldwide respect and regard. | should 
also acknowledge the efforts of our officials in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, and those of our 
Ambassador for Disarmament. 


Ideals of the International Year of Peace 


So far, | have talked about the international 
background to the International Year of Peace and 
the Government's own disarmament activities. In 
resolving to give its strong support to the United 
Nation’s designation of 1986 as the International 
Year of Peace, the Government reaffirmed the 
high priority it has consistently placed on arms 
control and disarmament but, at the same time, 
agreed with the view of the United Nations that 
IYP activities should not be sponsored only at the 
level of national governments. Accordingly, the 
Government sought to encourage the wide range 
of individuals and community organisations in 
Australia who had set high value on the opportu- 
nities this year offered them to express their views 
and make their own contribution to the debate. 

The search for international peace habitually 
attracts close attention both from cynics and 
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utopians. Cynics say that military confrontation is 
inevitable and that no generation in history has 
been totally free from the threat of war. For their 
part, utopians are so eager for peace that they trust 
the panaceas of unilateral disarmament and isola- 
tionism, ignoring the unfortunate history of such 
policies. The view of this Government, however, 
is that to work for real peace is neither to ignore 
reality nor to neglect security. : 
During the IYP, | have witnessed again and 
again the yearning for peace among people in 
Australia, especially our young people. | have- 
heard their conviction that there are better alterna- 
tives to the threats under which we live and that 


there are better uses for human and materia 


resources than the accumulation of weapons. We 


believe that the IYP has provided a timely — oS 


opportunity for people throughout the world to 
find ways of achieving progress towards the peace 
we all seek, 


[YP Program 


The planning of the [YP program fell within the 
portfolio of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Bill 
Hayden, and, again, he deserves full credit for his 
determination that the noble idea behind the IYP 
was fully and appropriately celebrated in Austra- 
lia. To assist him in planning and implementing 
the program the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
appointed Mrs Stella Cornelius, the prominent 
community activist, as IYP Director. He also 
established IYP Committees both at the National 
level and in each of the States and Territories with 
members drawn from a broad range of community 
organisations. | should like to take this opportunity 
of paying tribute to Mrs Cornelius’s tireless and 
dedicated work for the objectives of the [YP and to 
the members of the various committees who gave 
so freely of their time and energy to make the 
program a success. | should also like to acknow- 
ledge the generous support given to the [YP by 
State governments. 

The Government approved a budget of $3.15 
million for the International Year of Peace prog- 
ram in Australia. These funds were divided on a 
roughly equal basis between three main compo- 
nents of the program: Information and advertising; 
a series of Government projects; and, in recogni- 
tion of the vital role of the community, 
$1 050 000 to support non-government projects. 

You, Madam Speaker, and all honourable 
members, will have seen the International Year of 
Peace advertisements on radio and television. 
Those advertisements were designed to relate to 
peace in all its meanings, and to counter despair 
and apathy with the message that, while peace is 
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not easy to achieve, it is not impossible and every 
attempt at progress is a ‘Step in the Right 
Direction’. The media campaign was com- 
plemented by the production and wide distribu- 
tion of 20000 peace kits containing detailed 
information on Australia’s role and achievements 
in disarmament and arms control and suggestions 
as to ways in which local communities might 
participate in the program. 

in order to encourage better public understand- 
ing of the complexities of international arms 
control, the Government sponsored a number of 
projects, which included a series of public arms 
control and disarmament seminars in State capital 
cities and an international symposium on seismic 
verification, a vital technical precondition for a 
possible comprehensive test ban treaty. 

The Government International Year of Peace 
program was officially launched by the ‘Overture 
of Peace’, a concert by over 2000 New South 
Wales school students which was televised 
nationally in February. As an optimistic, joyful 
celebration of peace, it was a fitting beginning to 
the year. That event also symbolised the strong 
connection the Government saw between the 
International Year of Peace and the immediately 
preceding International Year of Youth. The enthu- 
siasm and commitment of our young people for 
the goal of peace obvious at that occasion 
asserted itself again at His Holiness the Pope’s 
peace rally in Sydney on Tuesday night. 

Just over a month ago | presented Australian 
Peace Awards to Australians who had made 
outstanding contributions to peace in many areas 
of activity. In establishing these awards during the 
IYP, the Government sought to give fitting recog- 
nition to both the quality and diversity of com- 
munity achievements in work for a peaceful 
future. These same elements were also reflected to 
an overwhelming degree in the non-government 
IYP projects organised and carried out by indi- 
viduals and community organisations in every 
part of the country. Many of these received 
financial support from the Federal Government. | 
am also aware of many more community projects 
which have been mounted quite independently of 
any Government assistance. 

Non-government projects for the IYP have 
involved the churches, peace groups, academics, 
the Aboriginal community, artists, teachers, 
school students, welfare organisations, ethnic 
groups, women’s organisations, the Returned 
Services League, service clubs, trade unions and 
many others. The projects have included confer- 
ences and seminars, theatrical performances and 
concerts, publications, videos, educational and 
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research programs, They have taken place in 
every part of Australia, from the largest cities to 
the smallest rural towns. So impressive was this 
response to the HYP that the UN Secretary-General 
sent a personal message commending Australian 
community groups for their enthusiasm and com- 
mitment. Three UN secretariat officials who vi- 
sited Australia to familiarise themselves with our 
IYP program were particularly impressed with its 
unique combination of Government and non- 
government activities. 

It is clear from this great community response 
that the IYP has been an outstanding success in 
Australia. Not only have Australians become more 
aware of why they should care about international 
events around them but also they have demons- 
trated their strong concern to leave the world at 
peace for the benefit of future generations. What 
has been achieved this year is a firmer basis for 
continuing work for peace in the future both by 
the Government and by the Australian community 
as a whole. The heightened awareness of the issue 
and sense of responsibility for a world of peace 
which the lYP has generated will not end on 31 
December 1986. 

| would like to address some concluding words 
to young Australians who, more than any of us, 
have made their concerns about peace felt this 
year and whose responsibility it will be in the 
future to shoulder the burden of securing peace. | 
have already mentioned that | spoke earlier this 
year to an audience at the University of New 
England in Armidale. Let me conclude now as | 
concluded then: 

Do not succumb to the paralysis of despair. It 
would be a tragedy if our young people, in 
particular, were to be so weighted down at the 
remote prospect of nuclear war as not to care 
adequately about their own self-development or 
to contribute to our society in a positive and 
energetic way. 

Seek to decode the often confusing language of 
arms control, its acronyms and its technical 
jargon. Do not allow the so-called experts to 
monopolise the debate. 

Inform yourselves fully about the difficult inter- 
national issues involved. Effective arms control 
will only come about through incremental, careful 
and patiently negotiated steps. Do not become 
overwhelmed by pessimism at the sometimes 
glacial speed of progress in disarmament negotia- 
tions. 

Above all, do not fail to let the political 
leadership of this country, and of the international 
community, know of your desire for tangible 
progress towards a saner, safer world. 
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South Pacific Conference 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 3 November: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs announced 
today that the Australian delegation to the twenty- 
sixth South Pacific Conference to be held in 
Papeete, French Polynesia, from 3 to 5 November 
1986 will be led by Mr Manfred Cross, MP. The 
delegation will include also Mr Gary Nehl, MP, 
and officials from the Australian Consulate- 
General in Noumea, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and ADAB. Mr Cross led the delegation to 
the twenty-fifth South Pacific Conference held in 
Honiara, Solomon Islands, in 1985. 

Australia is the largest single donor to the 
regular budget of the South Pacific Commission 
and will contribute $2 150 000 this financial year 
(one third of the budget). Australia also proposes 
to contribute an additional $350 000 in extra- 
budgetary support for the activities of the Com- 
mission. The South Pacific Conference is held 
annually to approve the work program of the 
South Pacific Commission and is attended by 
representatives of all independent and self- 
governing nations and dependent territories in the 
South Pacific as well as the United States, France 
and the United Kingdom. 

Among the matters which the Conference will 
also consider are the reports of the May and 
October 1986 meetings of the Committee of 
Representatives of Governments and Administra- 
tions, the senior body of officials established by 
the conference to monitor the work of the 
Commission, and the report of the annual con- 
sultations between the South Pacific Commission, 
the South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co- 
operation and the Forum Fisheries Agency. ‘Re- 
newable energy’ will be the theme for special 
consideration at this year’s Conference. 


Immigration: multiculturalism in 
Australia 
News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 


tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
4 November: 


Multiculturalism was one of the most misunder- 
stood words in Australian society, if not in the 
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whole English language, the Minister for lmmigra- 

tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said on 

4 November. 

‘It has become a slogan, misunderstood and 
disliked by many and invoked very often by a few 
ethnic community leaders. We must get away 
from slogans. We must clothe the bones of jargon 
with some flesh of meaning and substance, so that 
all Australians can understand and support multi- 
culturalism’, he said. 

Mr Hurford was speaking to a meeting in 
Queanbeyan of students of English as a Second 
Language (ESL), and teachers of the Department of 
Immigration’s Adult Migrant Education Program 
(AMEP). 

He said he and the Prime Minister, Bob Hawke, 
had emphasised the Labor Government's commit- 
ment to multiculturalism. 

Mr Hurford said multiculturalism meant: 

è equality of opportunity for all people, regard- 
less of nationality or beliefs, to contribute to the 
growing and distinctive Australian identity; 

è equality of treatment for all people, from 
whatever background, especially by govern- 
ments in the services they provide; and 

® an appreciation by all of an Australian identity 
that was not a copy of another culture but was 
built on the cultures of more than 140 countries 
from which Australians migrated. 

Mr Hurford said the Budget had been tough and 
affected all Australians. 

‘In my portfolio our decision was to maintain 
grass roots programs and services to migrants. 
Teaching English to migrants under the Adult 
Migrants Education Program has been main- 
tained. Grants-in-aid to ethnic communities have 
been maintained. So has the important Translation 
and Interpreter Service. The flesh and substance of 
multiculturalism lives.’ 

Mr Hurford said he made no apology for 
abolishing the Australian Institute of Multicultural 
Affairs (AIMA). That decision provided valuable 
savings and enabled the Government to establish 
a more viable alternative. 

‘AIMA had no impact on most people and little 
influence on Government decisions. The Govern- 
ment decided to achieve necessary savings from 
AIMA rather than be obliged to cut into such grass 
roots areas as funding social workers urgently 
needed by ethnic communities.’ 

Mr Hurford added that sensitive Budget deci- 
sions outside his portfolio, such as the ABC-SBS 
merger and cuts to Federal funding of ESL, would 
be seen differently when put into effect. He said 
community leaders would appreciate develop- 
ments when the ethnic radio and television 
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retained their identity and benefitted from the 
security and cost-efficiency of the merger. Ethnic 
radio and television would continue undimi- 
nished under the Labor Government. 

ESL would continue with funding from the 
States, which had received an extra $38 million 
general purpose grant from Canberra. New South 
Wales and South Australia had already committed 
funds to ESL and other States and Territories were 
expected to follow in making the teaching of 
English to migrant children part of the general 
curriculum rather than a special program. 


immigration: visit by alleged U.S. 
extremist — Abdul Akhbar 
Muhammad 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
4 November: 


Mr Lawrence J. Prescott, whose religious name 
is Abdul Akhbar Muhammad, left Australia on 2 
November. 

Mr Muhammad is a member of a loopy 
American organisation called Nation of Islam. He 
was here for six days. 

The Opposition, including Mr Howard and Mr 
Peacock, called on the Government to seize and 
deport him. 

‘| believe freedom of speech is a mark of a 
pluralist society. | shall continue to defend the 
rights of Australians to hear different points of 
view, even if those views would be rejected by 
reasonable people.’ 

Mr Hurford said Mr Muhammad could have 
propagated his views in Australia without visiting. 

‘It was possible for him to sit in a studio in 
Chicago and speak to an Australian audience via 
satellite. The more fuss we make of such people 
by denying them entry, the more widely their 
views are canvassed. For this reason I believe it is 
fair to comment that Mr Howard and Mr Peacock 
were the chief publicity agents for Mr Muhammad 
during his visit. Mr Howard and Mr Peacock seek 
to apply these petty restrictions in what is sup- 
posed to be a free society,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said the Government's controver- 
sial visitors policy denied entry to: 

@ those who have been involved in terrorism and 
violence or promoted terrorism and violence; 

è those who may break Australian laws or incite 
others to do so. 

There was no evidence linking Mr Muhammad 
with terrorism or violence. 
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‘The best advice available was that Mr Muham- 
mad had no record of promoting violence or 
causing law and order problems. This advice was 
proved correct during Mr Muhammad's visit,’ Mr 
Hurford said. 

Mr Muhammad had not used deceit or misrep- 
resentation to get his visa. He had been admitted 
to at least twelve different countries this year and 
has visas in his passport for four more. 

‘| understand that he has never been denied 
entry to any country.’ 

Mr Hurford said he would continue to treat his 
fellow Australians as mature adults who were not 
threatened by the ideas of an Abdul Akhbar 
Muhammad. The threat to our pluralist society 
was the Opposition’s policy of restricting freedom 
of speech. 


immigration: visit by former Irian 
Jayan residents 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
5 November: 


| have been asked to respond to claims alleged- 
ly made by Mr Jacob Prai, a visitor from Sweden 
who was formerly a resident of Irian Jaya, that he 
would not have been allowed entry had we been 
aware of his visit. This is not correct. 

Mr Prai and his associates, who are Swedish 
citizens, were issued with visitor visas in Stock- 
holm. Their visit was approved. 

As with other visitors, they were required to sign 
declarations stating they would not seek change of 
status while in Australia. We expect them to keep 
to their word and leave Australia before their visas 
expire. 

They are free to move and speak openly while 
here — provided they do not promote or incite 
violence. 

| have always defended freedom of speech and 
will continue to do so. | believe this is a mark of a 
democratic society. The Opposition, however, 
advocates strict censorship and the banning of 
entry of people who hold views contrary to their 
own. 

Mr Prai has been a resident of Sweden since 
1979. He has Swedish citizenship and travels on a 
Swedish passport. It is absurd to suggest that he 
could successfully claim refugee status in Au- 
stralia. 
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Ambassador to Burma 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Christopher Lamb as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Burma. 

Mr Lamb has been Minister in the Australian 
Embassy in Bangkok since 1984. He has previous- 
ly served in Rangoon, as well as the Australian 
Mission to the United Nations in New York, and 
in Vienna. Mr Hayden said that as a regional 
neighbour, Australia valued its continuing con- 
structive and friendly relations with Burma. The 
level and range of bilateral activities had grown 
over recent years, particularly in the field of 
development assistance. 

Mr Lamb succeeds Mr Frank Milne, MBE, who 
was Ambassador in Rangoon from 1982. 


Travel in Pakistan 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 10 November: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs advised 
today that due to an increase in civil unrest and 
banditry in parts of Pakistan, Australians travelling 
in Pakistan, especially in Sind Province, should 
exercise Care. 

Surface travel in the province of Sind should be 
restricted to the national highway on the east bank 
of the Indus River between Karachi and Sukkur. 
All travel should be undertaken in daylight or by 
express train only. Travel by bus is not recom- 
mended. Travel to the tourist centre, Mohenjo 
Daro, should be made by air only. 

For persons who decide to travel to Pakistan 
advice is available at the Australian Embassy, Plot 
17, Sector G4/4, Diplomatic Enclave No. 2, Isla- 
mabad (tel: 822111). Enquiries in Australia may 
be made on telephone (062) 613305 or at any of 
the Department's State offices. 


Australia-EC ministerial talks 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, on 10 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and the Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, MP, announced today that the fifth 
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Mr Bill Hayden, MP. 





round of Australia-European Community (EC) 
ministerial talks will take place in Canberra on 12 
November 1986. The consultations have alter- 
nated between Canberra and Brussels since the 
first round was held in Canberra (April 1980). The 
second round was held in Brussels (December 
1981), the third in Canberra (March 1984) and the 
fourth in Brussels (June 1985). 

Mr Willy de Clercq, Commissioner for External 
Relations and Trade Policy, will lead the EC 
delegation. The Australian delegation will be led 
by Mr Bill Hayden, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Mr John Dawkins, Minister for Trade. Mr John 
Kerin, Minister for Primary Industry, and Senator 
John Button, the Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce, will also participate in the talks. 
The agenda for the consultations will be broad- 
ranging, covering bilateral and multilateral trade 
issues as well as matters of mutual concern in the 
wider area of international relations. 

The consultations follow closely on the success- 
ful meeting at Punta del Este which launched the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) and will provide the opportunity to con- 
tinue to build on the constructive atmosphere at 
that meeting. In this regard particular attention 
will be paid to examining with the EC delegation 
opportunities for dealing with the unsatisfactory 
state of the world market for agricultural products, 
in the immediate as well as the longer-term future. 

Outside of the broad areas of trade and 
international relations this round of consultations 
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is expected to provide an opportunity to explore 
the scope for co-operation between Australia and 
the EC in specific new areas such as science and 
technology and investment issues. 

Key Australian objectives in the consultations 
will be to outline to the Commission where our 
major interests and concerns lie and to confirm 
our desire to work closely and constructively with 
them to overcome bilateral problems as well as to 
secure improvements in the world trading 
framework. 


International terrorism: implications 
of the Hendawi trial 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 November: 


Referring to his announcement on 31 October 
confirming that Australia had agreed to represent 
British interests in Syria, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, said today that since 
the handing down of the judgment in the Henda- 
wi trial the Australian Government had engaged 
in sensitive discussions with Britain, as well as the 
United States, Canada and members of the 
European Community (EC). Mr Hayden said that 
these consultations, which have focused upon 
evidence tendered at the trial, formed part of the 
Government's co-operation with other concerned 
governments on ways to combat the spread of 
international terrorism. 

Mr Hayden said that he had noted the measures 
which member states of the EC had agreed on in 
respect to their relations with Syria. All of these he 
said were consistent with the Australian Govern- 
ment’s existing policies towards Syria. Australia 
would take no action which would undermine the 
measures taken by the EC. 

Mr Hayden emphasised that the Government 
was disturbed by the evidence submitted in the 
Hendawi trial, particularly that which was seen to 
establish a link between the attempted bombing of 
the El Al aircraft and Syria. ‘The implications of 
the matter, in terms of both the abuse of diploma- 


tic practice and the callous indifference to the rs 
lives of aircraft passengers and crew, can only be | 


condemned’, he said. 


French nuclear tests at Moruroa 

Atoll 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 November: 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 

Hayden, MP, today reiterated Australia’s strong 
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opposition to nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 
He was commenting following reports that France 
had carried out a nuclear test earlier today at 
Moruroa Atoll. 

According to the New Zealand seismological 
station at Rarotonga the explosion had an esti- 
mated yield of 20 kilotons. 

The test was the fifth detected by the New 
Zealand station this year and is the first reported 
test since May. Earlier this year tests were con- 
ducted on 22 April, 7 May, 27 May and 31 May. 

Mr Hayden said that the South Pacific nations 
were united in opposing nuclear tests in the 
region, a sentiment clearly reflected in the Treaty 
of Rarotonga. The treaty now has 10 signatures 
and has been ratified by six countries. The three 
Protocols to the SPNFZ Treaty — one of which 
asks that no nuclear explosions be conducted in 
the treaty area — have recently been conveyed to 
all the Nuclear Weapon States. 

Mr Hayden said Australia remains resolutely 
opposed to all nuclear testing and added that the 
Government attached a high priority to the earliest 
possible conclusion of a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. It has repeatedly urged France to reassess 
the balance of its interests in the South Pacific 
and, at the very least, take its nuclear test program 
home to metropolitan France. 


Sudan: emergency relief assistance 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 14 November: 


The United Nations World Food Program (WFP) 
today formally notified that it no longer required 
the Australian Hercules aircraft for emergency 
relief operations in the Sudan. Arrangements are 
now being made to return the aircraft to Australia. 

The WFP has told the Government that it would 
not go ahead with leasing the aircraft because: 
è truck convoys were now reaching Juba in 

southern Sudan; 

è barges carrying 9000 tonnes of supplies had 
reached as far as Malaka in southern Sudan; 

@ relief flights using larger capacity aircraft were 
now operating regularly into Juba. 

The WFP had initially approached the Govern- 
ment in late August for the use of the Hercules to 
fly emergency relief missions in the Sudan. 
Previously the aircraft had flown for the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) deliver- 
ing famine relief in Ethiopia. Since completing its 
assignment in Ethiopia, the ICRC has held the 
aircraft in Cyprus. 

The Government Aircraft Factory in Victoria 
will be responsible for its safe return. 
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Vietnam: emergency assistance for 
cyclone victims 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
would contribute $75 000 for urgent medical 
assistance and 2000 tonnes of wheat-flour valued 
at $730 000 to aid victims of Typhoon Wayne 
which devasted large areas of Vietnam recently. 

In making the announcement, Mr Hayden 
expressed his concern at the loss of life and the 
damage to property which resulted from the 
typhoon. The United Nations Disaster Relief 
Organisation reported that more than 400 people 
had perished and about 2500 were injured in the 
disaster. The typhoon severely damaged several 
thousand houses and buildings, including numer- 
ous hospitals, nurseries and warehouses. Also, 
about 83 000 hectares of rice fields were flooded 
and there were substantial losses of rice seed, 
cement, building materials, fertilisers, fruit trees 
and industrial crops. 

The assistance to Vietnam forms part of the 
Australian Government's response to disasters 
throughout the world and is provided from aid 
funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. 


Senior Public Service appointments 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 14 November: 


The following Public Service appointments 
have today been made: 

è Mr A.J. Woods, AO, Secretary, Department of 
Resources and Energy, has been appointed 
Secretary, Department of Defence following 
the retirement of Sir William Cole. Mr Woods 
has headed the Department of Resources and 
Energy (under its various names) since Decem- 
ber 1977. Prior to that he had experience in a 
number of Departments, and most particularly 
in the trade and industry policy fields. 

@ Mr G.C. Evans, Deputy Secretary, Department 
of the Prime Minister and Cabinet, has been 
appointed Secretary, Department of Resources 
and Energy in succession to Mr Woods. The 
bulk of Mr Evans’ career has been in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. He has had wide 
experience in both the external and economic 
policy fields. 
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@ Mr D. Volker, Secretary, Department of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, has been appointed Secretary, 
Department of Social Security in succession to 
Mr A.J. Ayers, AO. Mr Volker has been Secret- 
ary, Department of Veterans’ Affairs for five 
years, and before that spent many years in the 
Department of Labour (under its various names) 
and the Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs. 


@® Mr G.G. Glenn, Commissioner, Public Service 
Board, has been appointed Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Local Government and Administrative 
Services following the retirement of Mr K.N. 
Jones, AO, CBE. Mr Glenn has been a Commis- 
sioner of the Public Service Board for the past 
two years, and before that had a long career in 
the Board with responsibilities across the whole 
range of its functions. 


These appointments 
November 1986. 


An appointment to the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, in place of Mr Volker, is expected to be 
made in the near future. 


take effect from 17 


immigration: refugee program — 
An Veng 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 14 November: 


Mr An Veng, the former driver and sound 
assistant to the late Australian journalist Neil 
Davis, will arrive in Australia on 17 November. 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Chris Hurford, announced in September that An 
Veng and his family had been approved for entry 
to Australia under the refugee program. Mr 
Hurford said today travel arrangements had now 
been made and the family, An Veng, his wife and 
sole remaining son, would fly into Sydney on 17 
November. 


The Minister said Australia was proud to wel- 
come the family. 


‘The events leading to the tragic death of Neil 
Davis in Bangkok last year are well known. An 
Veng played a major role in Davis’ life, and it is 
fitting that Australia should offer a new start to the 
family as a form of memorial to Neil Davis,’ he 
said. 

Mr Hurford said the family had been under- 
going refugee processing in Thailand since Febru- 
ary this year. 
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Australia-U.S. relations: 
establishment of Congressional 
Liaison Unit 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he had approved the 
establishment in the Australian Embassy, 
Washington, of a new unit to handle Congression- 
al liaison. He expected the head of the unit to be 
appointed in the New Year. 


Mr Hayden said the events of the past year had 
underlined the powerful role of the Congress in 
the determination of United States policies and 
practices. When difficulties had dveloped over 
initiatives in the Congress with grain export 
subsidies and sugar import quotas, the Australian 
Ambassador and his staff had responded with 
remarkable speed and skill to limit damage. On a 
number of occasions they had succeeded in 
heading off legislative actions which could have 
been detrimental for Australia’s interests. 


Other Australian representatives, notably the 
parliamentary joint party mission led by Mr Kerin, 
had also worked effectively to make American 
decision-makers aware of potential and actual 
dangers for Australia in the subsidisation and 
protectionist proposals which were under consid- 
eration. With the election, earlier this month, of a 
new Congress there was not likely to be any 
diminution in the range of initiatives which could 
affect Australia’s welfare. 


Mr Hayden said these recent developments had 
also shown that because the Australian Embassy 
in Washington was organised essentially and 
appropriately to deal with the Administration, 
there was a need to reinforce its Capacity to give 
priority to liaison with the Congress. He had, 
therefore, decided that, in line with the continuing 
need for financial restraints, resources would be 
transferred from elsewhere to expand the capacity 
in the mission to monitor developments in — and, 
as required, to lobby — the Congress on a 
full-time basis. The new position would supple- 
ment and support the existing representation of 
Australian concerns on a wide-ranging basis 
covering political, economic, commercial, legal, 
defence and other areas. In fact, he expected the 
facility to be available to assist all Australian 
groups which might have a need to know what 
was happening in the Congress and wanted to 
protect or promote a national interest. 
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Immigration: Office of Multicultural 
Affairs 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 November: 


An Office of Multicultural Affairs is to be 
established within my portfolio, reporting to me 
and to Mr Hurford who, in addition to his present 
responsibilities, is to be Minister assisting me in 
Multicultural Affairs. 

The responsibilities of the Office will embrace 
both ethnic and multicultural affairs. It will be 
basically an advisory and research body, with the 
administration of established programs of a speci- 
fic nature remaining where they are now. 

The general research and advisory functions in 
the ethnic affairs field which are presently in Mr 
Hurford’s portfolio will be included in the new 
Office. Consistent with the other Offices in my 
portfolio, the new Office will not have a statutory 
basis. 

There will be an Advisory Council established, 
serviced by the Office, to report to me and to Mr 
Hurford as Minister Assisting. While the Office 
will not be responsible for programs of a specific 
nature, it will be responsible for the development 
and management of the grants-in-aid program and 
for some information activity and sponsorship of 
research. 

A structure for the Office, and other details 
associated with its establishment, are expected to 
be settled in the course of the next two or three 
weeks. Compared with previous arrangements, 
this new Office, and its associated Advisory 
Council, will be able to make a more active and 
effective input into the development of multicultu- 
ral policies and programs. They will be well 
placed to promote better co-ordination and to 
bring to notice ethnic and multicultural interests 
wherever appropriate in the normal policy de- 
velopment and decision-making processes of the 
Government. 


Bangladesh: lifting of martial law 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 November: 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government welcomed the lifting of martial law 
in Bangladesh. Mr Hayden said the return to 
civilian government was an important step. 
Martial law had been imposed in 1982 by the 
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then Major-General Ershad, who subsequently led 
Bangladesh during the period of martial law. 

An election held on 15 October 1986 had 
resulted in his inauguration as President. This 
election was boycotted by the major opposition 
parties, which had objected to the fact that it was 
held under martial law restrictions. 

Mr Hayden expressed the hope that the end of 
martial law would open the way for a return to full 
representative democracy in Bangladesh in the 
very near future. 


Visit by U.S. Secretary of the Navy 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 18 November: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, has 
announced that the United States Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr John F. Lehman Jnr, would be paying a 
short visit to Australia from 18 November to 22 
November, 

Mr Beazley said that this would be Mr Lehman’s 
first visit to Australia. It would allow him to 
familiarise himself with a country which enjoys 
substantial naval co-operation with the U.S. Mr 
Lehman will have discussions in Canberra with 
Mr Beazley and senior officers, and will also 
briefly visit Tasmania, Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to 1987 
Davos Symposium of the World 
Economic Forum 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 November: 


| will attend the 1987 Davos Symposium of the 
World Economic Forum in Switzerland. 

The Symposium is widely recognised as the 
most important annual gathering of the world’s 
business and economic leaders. It is to be 
attended by around 800 senior business people, 
bankers and administrators from top companies 
and organisations and senior Government figures 
from around the world. 

| have accepted an invitation from the organis- 
ers to present the opening keynote address to the 
Symposium on Thursday 29 January. 

The Symposium is a unique meeting of eminent 
and influential people, and as such, offers a venue 
for informal discussions with business and Gov- 
ernment leaders from those nations most impor- 
tant to much of Australia’s trade and investment. 
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Visit by Queen of Denmark 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 19 November: 


At the invitation of the Governors-General of 
Australia and New Zealand, Her Majesty Queen 
Margrethe Il of Denmark and His Royal Highness 
Prince Henrik, The Prince Consort will pay a State 
Visit to Australia from 1 to 9 February 1987 and to 
New Zealand from 9 to 14 February 1987. 

In Australia, Her Majesty and His Royal High- 
ness will visit Canberra, Melbourne, Sydney, the 
Hunter Valley, Brisbane and parts of Central 
Australia. | 

This visit, the first by a Head of State of 
Denmark to Australia, will further enhance the 
excellent relations between our two countries... 
The Queen, The Prince Consort and members of 
the party, which includes the Foreign Minister of ` 
Denmark, will receive a warm welcome from all 
Australians. 


Australia Card 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 19 November: 


The privacy safeguards embedded in and 
associated with the Australia Card Bill amount to 
the most comprehensive and far-reaching protec- 
tions for individual privacy ever enacted by this or 
any previous government. 

In setting up the independent and powerful 
Data Protection Agency (DPA), the Government 
willingly embraced what was seen as an essential 
reform by all parties on the Joint Select Committee 
on an Australia Card. Health Minister Dr Neal 
Blewett said today that, in addition, the Govern- 
ment had introduced Privacy legislation in tan- 
dem with the Australia Card Bill and had included 
an armoury of measures within the Bill to prevent 
and deter any unauthorised disclosure of informa- 
tion from the Australia Card Register. 

The DPA, as Dr Blewett emphasised during 
Question Time today, would: 

è review decisions by the Health Insurance 
Commission in its role as the Australia Card 
Authority; 

è issue guidelines to ensure that information kept 
on the register is accurate and confidential; 

è enquire into complaints that the guidelines 
have been breached; 

® supervise the way in which the Authority keeps 
the register created from births, deaths and 
marriages registers; 
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è research and monitor developments in compu- 
ter technology and its effects on privacy; 

@ undertake educational programs to promote the 
protection of individual privacy; and 

@ perform functions to be conferred upon it by 
the Privacy Bill. 

‘There is a right of appeal to the DPA if the 
Commission tries to exceed its authority and there 
is a power for the DPA to order destruction of 
information. Any person will have the right once a 
year to receive free of charge their full entry on the 
Australia Card Register. They will be able, for a 
small cost recovery fee, at any time to receive 
additional copies of that information.’ 

‘A person can ask for information on the 
Register to be amended and if the request is 
refused, can ask for a review by the DPA.’ 

‘Every access to the Australia Card Register will 
be logged and a record of this will also be made 
available to the individual. Dr Blewett added that 
the Privacy legislation introduced by the Attorney- 
General stood as a land-mark, as the first compre- 
hensive regulation in Australia of handling of 
personal information to protect privacy. 

The legislation substantially implemented im- 
portant recommendations from the Australian Law 
Reform Commission. Finally, Dr Blewett said, to 
cap the broad scope of safeguards introduced by 
the Government in relation to the Australia Card, 
the Bill itself made it an offence with significant 
penalties for any unauthorised requirement that a 
Card be produced, or any unauthorised disclosure 
of information. 

‘Clearly, the sweeping protections the Govern- 
ment has set in place make a mockery of 
Opposition claims that the Government has over- 
looked civil liberties concerns in its Australia Card 
package. Having reviewed again the Opposition 
contributions on this issue in Parliamentary de- 
bate on the Australia Card, | find a total of three 
and a half paragraphs only devoted to any 
recognition of the major reform brought in with 
the DPA.’ , 


International Year of Peace: 
presentation of historic petition for 
peace 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the visit to Canber- 
ra by two Tasmanian high school students, 
Melinda Maddock and Joanne Fleming. 

The students, representing Geilston Bay High 
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School, are visiting Canberra to present the 
Australian Government with a petition for peace 
from 454 high schools throughout Australia. The 
petition, containing 67 232 signatures, was co- 
ordinated by Geilston Bay High School in Tasma- 
nia and is the largest petition to be tabled on any 
one day in the history of the Australian Senate. It 
will be presented to Mr Hayden on 19 November 
on the steps of Parliament House. 

The petition for peace expresses the concerns of 
Australian youth regarding their future due to the 
continuing arms race, military expenditure and 
continuing testing and stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons. 

‘The Geilston Bay High School initiative of this 
historic petition is to be highly commended. It is 
essential for young Australians to express their 
concerns (to their elected representatives) regard- 
ing all issues being raised during this international 
Year of Peace’, he said. ‘This Government will 
continue to meet its obligations and commitments 
by voicing Australia’s policies on these issues in 
the United Nations and other international 
forums. The petition for peace clearly shows that 
those same policies are absolutely supported by 
the majority of young Australians and the Austra- 
lian Government will continue pressing those 
same points in the International Year of Peace and 
beyond,’ Mr Hayden said. 

Mr Hayden said that the visit to Canberra by 
Melinda Maddock and Joanne Fleming was 
assisted through existing funds of the International 
Year of Peace Secretariat in his Department. 


Apartheid: measures against South 
Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
20 November: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Chris Hurford, today announced the Govern- 
ment’s decision to stop issuing visitor and other 
temporary entry visas in South Africa. Exceptions 
will only apply in compassionate, humanitarian 
and national interest circumstances where such 
visits are consistent with Australia’s policy of 
opposition to apartheid. 

Mr Hurford said that from 21 November South 
African citizens and residents, and those visiting 
South Africa who wished to visit Australia, would 
need to apply to Australian missions outside South 
Africa for their visas. Facilities for the processing 
of applications for permanent settlement in Au- 
stralia would continue to be made available in 
South Africa. 
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The decision results from measures agreed to in 
London by six Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment. On 21 August, the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke, reported to Parliament on the outcome of 
that meeting and the decision to adopt further 
measures, including withdrawal of visa-issue faci- 
lities, in view of the deteriorating situation in 
South Africa and the failure of the South African 
government to dismantle apartheid. 

‘Australia has chosen to take this action as a 
means of expressing, in a direct and practical way, 
its continuing vigorous opposition to apartheid. 
The efforts of Commonwealth leaders and of the 
Eminent Persons’ Group to foster dialogue on the 
dismantling of apartheid have met with deter- 
mined resistance from the South African Govern- 
ment. It has thus been necessary to resort to 
further concrete measures like this one to demons- 
trate the depth of our concern at the deteriorating 
situation there. Let me reiterate that under our 
global non-discriminatory policy, any persons can 
apply to migrate to Australia irrespective of race, 
colour or ethnic origin. Our policy of interviewing 
all applicants to assess their capacity to settle 
remains firmly in place, Such a policy seeks to 
screen Out people with extremist views who have 
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never been welcome. It will be applied carefully 
and rigorously. We will be making every effort to 
identify people whose attitudes would preclude 
their successful settlement in Australia’s multira- 
cial and multicultural society,’ Mr Hurford said. 


Mr Hurford pointed out that assessment of 
capacity for settlement had long been an estab- 
lished practice of Australian immigration policy 
under successive governments. In 1982, for exam- 
ple, the then Minister for Immigration, John 
Hodges, had announced that settlement assess- 
ment of potential immigrants would include, inter 
alia, ‘attitudes to other national groups’, ‘whether 
he (sic) is likely to accept other races, religions 
and cultures’ and ‘whether he holds extreme 
views likely to put him into conflict with sections 
of Australian society.’ 


Mr Hurford said the processing of migration 
applications, with emphasis on family reunion, 
would continue at Australian missions in South 
Africa. The Government had also decided to 
enhance the Special Humanitarian Program in 
relation to South Africa. This would focus on 
victims of apartheid who had suffered politically- 
motivated persecution. 








Australia’s Women-in-Development Fund has donated $U.S.62 150 to help the woman-managed garment industry 
in Mozambique. The funds will be used by the United Nations Industrial Development Organisation (UNIDO) to 
introduce an administrative production management and financial control system for the Organisation of 
Mozambican Women Garment Production Centres in Maputo. An agreement to establish a technical co-operation 
trust fund for this purpose was signed in September by Mr J.R. Kelso, Permanent Representative of Australia to 
UNIDO and Domingo L. Siazon, Jr., the Organisation’s Director-General. Pictured (seated) are: Mr John R. Kelso, Mr 
Domingo L. Siazon Jr; and (standing): Ms Ann Williams, Alternate Permanent Representative; Mr Peter Neumann, 
Chief of Legal Service; Ms Barbel Chambalu, Co-ordinator of the Unit for the Integration of Women in Industrial 
Development; Mr Herbert May, Director of the Special Programs and Activities Division; Mr Louis Alexandrenne, 
Deputy Director General, Department of External Relations and Public Information. (ADAB photo). 
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USSR-Australia Agricultural 
Co-operation Agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 20 November: 


Representatives of the Governments of Australia 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics today 
signed a formal agreement providing for close 
co-operation between the two countries in a wide 
range of agricultural areas. 

The USSR-Australia Agricultural Co-operation 
Agreement was signed at a ceremony at Parlia- 
ment House in Canberra by the Deputy Chairman 
of the Soviet Gosagroprom (the State Agro- 
Industrial Committee), Mr Lev Nikolayevich Kuz- 
netzov, and the Australian Minister for Primary 
industry, Mr John Kerin, At the signing ceremony, 
Mr Kerin described the agreement as a significant 
step forward in Australia’s relationship with the 
USSR. 

‘The Agreement will be of immense benefit to 
both countries. The Agreement itself is the first 
document of treaty status Australia has entered 
into with the Soviet Union in over a decade. As 
well, the creation of the Joint Working Group is a 
very positive development in the agricultural — 
and broader — relationship between Australia 
and the USSR, and will be extremely useful in 
furthering our mutual agricultural interests.’ 

Mr Kerin said the Soviet Union was a valued 
market for a range of Australian primary products. 
We see scope for further development of that 
market, including agricultural technology and 
manufactured products. For our part, we are 
pleased to see a growing presence in our market 
of Soviet goods,’ he said. 

The USSR-Australia Agricultural Co-operation 
Agreement, was initialled by Mr Kerin during his 
visit to the Soviet Union in june last year. 
Following his formal signing today, the Agreement 
will operate for an initial period of five years, with 
automatic extensions for further periods of five 
years unless either Government gives six months 
notice of its intention to terminate. 


United Nations: death of Fiji 

soldiers serving in UNIFIL 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed his deep regret at 
the death of three Fiji soldiers serving in the 
United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) 
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who were killed yesterday when a car bomb 
exploded in the south of Lebanon. He extended to 
the families of the soldiers and the Government of 
Fiji his condolences and those of the people of 
Australia. 

Mr Hayden drew attention to Security Council 
resolution 587 of 23 September which condemn- 
ed in the strongest terms attacks committed 
against UNIFIL. The resolution also called for all 
military forces present in Lebanon without the 
invitation of the Lebanese authorities to withdraw 
and requested the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations to make the necessary arrangements for 
the deployment of UNIFIL to the southern border 
of Lebanon. 

Mr Hayden noted that Israel’s refusal to with- 
draw all of its forces from Lebanon clearly 
prevented UNIFIL from fulfilling its mandate. 
israel had decided to maintain a security zone in 
the southern border region of the country to the 
exclusion of UNIFIL and in disregard of the 
protests of the Lebanese Government. Mr Hayden 
said that recent attacks on UNIFIL were indicative 
of the widespread frustration with the situation in 
southern Lebanon. The resident community 
would like to see the restoration of law and order 
in the region, and be permitted to return to normal 
life under the jurisdiction of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment. Mr Hayden called on all parties directly 
involved to co-operate in permitting UNIFIL to 
fulfill its mandate. 

Mr Hayden said that this incident had under- 
lined the necessity for the measures being under- 
taken by the Secretary-General to improve the 
safety of the personnel of UNIFIL. He said that he 
wished to pay tribute to Fiji and to the other 
UNIFIL contributing nations for the courageous 
manner in which they were serving the cause of 
peacekeeping in Lebanon. 


Appointment of Inspector-General 
of Intelligence and Security 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 21 November: 

Mr Neil McInnes has today been appointed 
Australia’s first Inspector-General of Intelligence 
and Security. 

Legislation establishing the Office was recently 
passed by the Parliament and is expected to come 
into operation in the near future. Creation of the 
Office flowed from a recommendation to that 
effect by Mr Justice Hope in his Royal Commis- 
sion reports on the intelligence and security 
agencies. 
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The Inspector-General will occupy a pivotal 
position with respect to the accountability of 
Australia’s security and intelligence agencies. The 
role of the Office will be to assist Ministers in 
ensuring that the agencies act with legality and 
propriety, and that they respect human rights. 
Powers of the Office will be widest in regard to 
ASIO, where there is, for example, provision for 
review of certain directions given to that organisa- 
tion by the Attorney-General. 

The Inspector-General will be able to conduct 
inquiries as a result of complaints from members 
of the public, at the request of a Minister or of his 
own motion. In accordance with the provisions of 
the legislation, the Leader of the Opposition was 
consulted on the appointment of Mr Mclnnes. 

Mr Mcinnes is a former journalist and newspap- 
er editor, who joined the public service in 1978 
and has been, since 1983, a Deputy Secretary of 
the Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet. He was born in Sydney and was edu- 
cated at Sydney Boys’ High School and Sydney 
University before working as a journalist in 
Australia, India, France and the United States. 


Terrorism: Australian support for 
anti-terrorism declaration 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, has welcomed the declaration and 
supporting resolutions recently adopted by Minis- 
ters of the member States of the Council of Europe 
taking part in a European Conference of Ministers 
Responsible for Combatting Terrorism. 

The conference, held in Strasbourg on 4 and 5 
November, urged closer European co-operation in 
the fight against terrorism, including in measures 
to counter terrorism involving the abuse of di- 
plomatic or consular privileges and immunities, 
and terrorism directed at diplomatic or consular 
representatives. Ministers also undertook to seek a 
common approach to states which encourage 
terrorism. 

Mr Hayden said the declaration and accom- 
panying resolutions were a further indication of a 
common resolve on the part of States menaced by 


the threat of international terrorism to work. 


together against it. The Australian Government 
believed the key to combatting terrorism lay in 
effective international co-operation and a com- 
mon determination to bring all such activity to an 
end. The Government thus warmly supported the 
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objectives of the Council of Europe as expressed 
in the conference declaration and resolutions of 5 
November. 


Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to New Zealand | 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 November: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that he would be 
making an official visit to New Zealand from 10 to 
13 December. 


During the visit he will hold talks with the New : 


Zealand Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Mr 
David Lange, and other New Zealand Ministers. 
Mr Hayden said he looked forward to his talks 
which would cover regional and international 
issues as well as bilateral matters. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and New Zea- 
land had long-standing and traditional ties. They 
shared many common interests and worked close- 
ly together on a wide range of foreign policy 
issues, particularly in the Pacific region. 


Visit by Minister for Trade to 
Indonesia and Singapore 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 22 November: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr john Dawkins, 
departed Australia today to attend the 15th 
Australian Indonesian Business Meeting in Jakarta. 

‘Although Australia’s overall trade and com- 
mercial relations with Indonesia are healthy, the 
absolute levels of trade and investment remain 
disappointing,’ Mr Dawkins said on the eve of his 
departure. | 

‘During my visit to Indonesia in May 1985, the 
first official visit by an Australian Minister for 
Trade for a decade, President Soeharto and the 
Indonesian Minister for Trade, Dr Rachmat Saleh 
agreed to my proposal that a joint study of 
prospects be conducted by our respective busi- 
ness committees. The Australian Indonesian Busi- 
ness Co-operation Committee (AIBCC) and its 
Indonesian counterpart, the Dewan Kerja-Sama 
Pengusaka Indonesia Australia (DKSPIA), readily 
agreed to undertake this task. This week’s meeting 
will consider the detailed joint study that has been 
produced on existing and potential trade and 
investment activities between Australia and in- 
donesia.’ 
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_ Mr Dawkins said that having initiated the study 

and attended the Businessmens’ Meeting in Perth 
in late 1985 where the study was launched, he 
was pleased to now have the opportunity to visit 
Jakarta for the presentation and discussion on the 
final report. 

‘The Government will be looking to see where 
it can play a continuing role in this exercise,’ he 
said. The Minister will also meet separately with 
the Indonesian Minister for Trade and other senior 
Indonesian ministers for discussions on bilateral 
and multilateral issues. 

Those issues will include opportunities for 
increased trade and investment, particularly in the 
light of recent economic measures introduced by 
both Governments to overcome balance of pay- 
ments difficulties and to encourage the growth of 
overseas investment, and progress made at and 
subsequent to the launching of the Uruguay 
Round of multilateral trade negotiations. (Indone- 
sia is a member of the Cairns Group of Fair 
Trading Countries). 

Mr Dawkins will also visit an Australian Educa- 
tion and Training Information Forum being held in 
Jakarta over 17-21 November at which repre- 
sentatives of 36 private and public Australian 
education and training institutions are participat- 
ing. After leaving Indonesia, the Minister will visit 
Singapore where he will be meeting with Govern- 
ment and private sector representatives. 

‘Singapore’s restructuring has placed emphasis 
on high technology, knowledge-intensive and 
science based industries. | am therefore particular- 
ly interested in obtaining an appreciation of the 
growing shift in the Singapore economy towards 
technology intensive industries and the opportun- 
ity for Australia. to develop closer linkages with 
Singapore in both research and development and 
joint venture projects in this field,’ Mr Dawkins 
said, 

Mr Dawkins will return to Australia on Satur- 
day, 22 November. 


Terrorism: explosion at Turkish 
Consulate-General in Melbourne 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, on 23 November condemned in the 
strongest terms those responsible for the car-bomb 
explosion earlier this morning in a car park 
underneath the building occupied by the Turkish 
Consulate-General, Melbourne. The explosion 
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killed one person and slightly injured another. No 
Turkish Consulate staff were injured. 

Mr Hayden noted that reports had been re- 
ceived that an organisation calling itself the 
‘Greek-Bulgarian-Armenian Front’ had claimed 
responsibility for the attack. The Department of 
Foreign Affairs had no immediate knowledge of 
such an organisation but Government authorities 
would check all available material on terrorist 
groups to assist the Victorian Police in their 
investigation. 

Ministers would soon consider a detailed report 
on the explosion and would review security 
procedures, particularly for foreign representa- 
tives in Australia, in the light of that report. 

‘Australia would not tolerate acts of terrorism, 
wherever they occurred’, Mr Hayden said. He 
recalled his statement issued on 21 November 
1986, in which he noted that the key to combat- 
ting terrorism lay in effective international co- 
operation and a common determination to bring 
all such activity to an end. 

Mr Hayden said Australia’s regret at this inci- 
dent had been conveyed to the Turkish Govern- 
ment through diplomatic channels. 


Visit by Pope John Paul H 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 24 November: 


On behalf of the Australian people and Govern- 
ment, may | extend to you our best wishes for a 
most successful visit. It is an honour to have you 
here and a pleasure to know that over the next few 
days you will experience at first hand the great 
warmth and respect that exist for you in this 
country. 

Since you left Rome on 18 November we have 
watched your progress towards our country with a 
growing sense of excitement, knowing that await- 
ing you here was an enthusiastic and heartfelt 
welcome. 

For you come to us as a man for all people. Of 
course you are here as the beloved pastor of the 
people of the Catholic faith in particular. But all 
Australians will welcome you as a prominent and 
respected messenger of the universal values of 
peace and of hope and of justice. So the Govern- 
ment is very pleased that you have been able to 
accept our invitation, and that of the Australian 
Catholic Bishops, to visit our country and meet 
our people. 

This is only the second time Australia has 
hosted a visit by the head of the Roman Catholic 
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Pope John Paul II addresses the pupils of the Katherine 


Church. Your distinguished predecessor, Pope 
Paul VI, paid an all-too-brief visit to Sydney in 
1970. So we are delighted to welcome you at the 
outset of such a long tour which will bring you 
into contact with such a large number of Austra- 
lians in so many parts of this great continent. 

This is of course not your first visit to Australia. 
Thirteen years ago, as a Cardinal, you attended 
the International Eucharistic Congress in Mel- 
bourne. But on this occasion, you will visit all our 
States and Territories. You will cross the country 
from coast to coast, from east to west, and from 
Tasmania in the south to the Northern Territory. 
You will see at first hand the heart of our country. 

This great expedition will allow you to meet the 
young and the old, the sick and the disadvan- 
taged, people of many faiths, our Aboriginal 
people and those who have come from other 
lands to join the Australian community. The depth 
and extent of your pastoral concern for the people 
of Australia are evident through the strenuous and 
full schedule you are undertaking in the next six 
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School of the Air while flying between Darwin and Alice 
Springs on 29 November. (Promotion Australia photo). 


and a half days. Indeed, your Holiness, you are 
undertaking an itinerary which would be daunting 
to a man with less energy and commitment. 

You have the Government's fullest support in 
your efforts to meet, encourage and inspire all 
Australians. | know that during your meetings with 
us you will find openness and friendship and great 
enthusiasm about your presence among us. 

| wish you a most rewarding and memorable 
stay. 


Visit by Pope John Paul II 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 24 November: 


Your Holiness, Excellencies, ladies and gent- 
lemen. 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome you to 
our Parliament House. 

Your Holiness, the Australian Government and 
people, and most especially those of Catholic 
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faith, have long looked forward to your visiting 
our country as Pope John Paul fl. We know of 
course that you visited Australia in 1973 as a 
Cardinal for the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress. But it is a particular honour for us now that 
you have come, in response to the invitations of 
the Government and the Australian Catholic 
Bishops, for a longer, more intensive visit. 

As the head of the Roman Catholic Church, you 
will receive a particularly warm welcome from 
Australia’s large Catholic community. 

Catholics have had an enormous and enriching 
influence on the culture and politics of this 
country. They made their presence felt here from 
the beginning of European settlement, particularly 
through the Irish community. The successful 
struggle of irish Australians to have themselves 
and the Catholic faith recognised as equals in our 
society, and their determination not to stand apart 
from the rest of the community, were major 
factors in shaping our history. 

In more recent times, Catholics from Italy, 
Malta, the Netherlands, the Spanish-speaking 
world, Vietnam and other countries have en- 
hanced the richness and diversity of our country. 
And on this occasion, Your Holiness, it would be 
highly remiss of me to fail to acknowledge our 
Polish community, which while maintaining close 
links with its native country, has made a distinc- 
tive and important contribution to Australian life. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Australia has 
made and continues to play a vital role in the care 
of our sick and our aged and our orphans and in 
the education of generations of Australian youth. 

One of the abiding issues in the development of 
Australian education has been the division of 
responsibility between Church and State. My 
Government is particularly proud of the level of 
understanding which has been reached between 
the Government and non-government education 
sectors on the key issue of funding. The result is a 
new confidence and co-operative spirit between 
the major providers of education in this country. 

in the Parliament, Catholics have made their 
mark on both sides of politics at the highest level. 
it is without any sense of political partisanship that 
| point with pride to the strong and enduring 
historical links between the Australian Catholic 
community and the Australian Labor Party. As for 
our nation’s intellectual life, it has been greatly 
enriched by a glittering vein of Catholic artists, 
thinkers and educators — Max Charlesworth, 
Mary and Elizabeth Durack, Margaret Manion, 
Les Murray, Patrick Moran, Patrick O'Farrell, 
George Zubrzycki to name but a few. | 

Nor is it possible adequately to describe the role 
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of the Catholic Church in this country without 
recalling some of the enduring names of the 
Church, men and women who have been great 
church leaders as well as great Australians. 

| think in particular of Mother Mary McKillop, 
and Australia’s three native-born Cardinals, Car- 
dinals Gilroy, Knox and Freeman. 

Your Holiness, | make these brief remarks about 
the Catholic contribution to our society in order to 
help explain one of the most important factors 
making for stability and social well-being in 
Australia — that is the way in which, perhaps 
more than any comparable country, we have 
overcome and left behind religious sectarianism. 
Whatever their faith and background, Australians 
have shown a remarkable capacity to create a 
harmonious, plural and multicultural society. 

Your Holiness, we know that one of the 
principal concerns of your papacy has been the 
dignity of work and the entitlement of people to 
meaningful employment and to effective trade 
unionism. This Government wholeheartedly en- 
dorses these sentiments. The search for ways of 
expanding the participation in work, particularly 
for young Australians, is one of the great tasks of 
Government in this country and one to which we 
are devoting much of our time and resources. 

if we turn to international affairs, we see again 
that the Roman Catholic Church under the lead- 
ership of Your Holiness has made a distinctive 
contribution to world affairs. The Government 
and people of Australia share your commitment to 
the cause of peace, religious freedom, develop- 
ment and human rights. 

| believe that Your Holiness’ visits to our 
country, and to so many other countries through- 
out the world since you assumed the papacy eight 
years ago, have helped to stimulate efforts towards 
ensuring a safer and more harmonious world. 

Australia has welcomed your initiatives towards 
peace and your call for mutual and effective 
disarmament. Your efforts in this regard have been 
specially highlighted in this the International Year 
of Peace. For its part, the Government is doing all 
in its power to encourage progress towards 
balanced and verifiable nuclear disarmament and 
has given the International Year of Peace special 
prominence in this country. 

Let me also say, Your Holiness, how pleased we 
are that you are about to participate in a candle- 
lighting ceremony here which will symbolise your 
personal commitment to peace in the world. 

We have, as a Government, maintained close 
contact with the Holy See on developments of 
importance to us in our region and appreciate the 
constructive role the Catholic Church has played, 
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especially in the human rights area, in the 
Philippines and elsewhere. And we have noted 
the important part the Catholic Bishops, along 
with the Council of Churches, continue to play in 
attempting to persuade the South African Govern- 
ment to dismantle its abhorrent system of apar- 
theid and in seeking dialogue among the different 
racial groups. 

Your personal efforts towards international 
understanding and co-operation, and your 
advocacy of the dignity of the human person and 
of freedom of worship, have won the admiration 
of Australians and have inspired people the world 
over not to abandon their faith in those ideals. 

Your Holiness, in the next six days you will visit 
each of the States and the Northern Territory. We 
are indeed pleased that you will see so much of 
our country and that you will have the opportunity 
to make contact with large numbers of Austra- 
lians, in many different walks of life. And since 
you have also been a forceful advocate for the 
rights of indigenous people in the countries you 
have visited, we are pleased that you are taking 
the opportunity to visit some of Australia’s Abor- 
iginal people. We know that your meeting with 
them will be a memorable and uplifting event — 
as indeed it will be throughout the entire Austra- 
lian community, and for all Australians. 

| invite the Leader of the Opposition, Mr John 
Howard, to support my remarks. 


Philippines: Australian support for 
Aquino Government 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today reaffirmed the Australian 
Government's support for President Aquino and 
her Government's efforts to consolidate political 
stability and to implement economic, social and 
political reforms. 

He said that the Australian Government had 
thus been concerned at reports over recent weeks 
of various attempts to destabilise the Aquino 
Administration. Following further disturbing re- 
ports in the past few days, President Aquino issued 
a statement on 23 November, in which she 
outlined the steps she was taking to deal with the 
situation, 

Mr Hayden said he shared President Aquino’s 
hope that there would be a positive response to 
her appeal to all sectors of the Philippines to unite 
in the protection of democracy and in the 
reconstruction of the country. 
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South Pacific SPREP Convention 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, welcomed advice today that repre- 
sentatives of the countries of the South Pacific 
region, France and the United States, meeting in 
Noumea, had agreed to adopt the text of a 
Convention for the Protection and Development 
of the Natural Resources and Environment of the 
South Pacific Region (SPREP Convention). 


Negotiations on the convention- have been 
undertaken over the past four years. The Confer- 
ence also adopted two protocols relating to the 
prevention of sea dumping of radioactive wastes 
in the convention area and co-operation in 
combatting pollution emergencies. 

Mr Hayden said that the result was a significant 
regional achievement to which Australia had 
made an important and sustained contribution. 
Important and in some respects conflicting nation- 
al interests and policies were involved for all 
participants, and the adoption of the text was a 
victory for good neighbourliness. 


Mr Hayden congratulated conference partici- 
pants on their efforts which had produced a 
convention which, he said, would provide a 
significant international regime for the protection 
of the marine environment in the South Pacific 
and a treaty guarantee that no sea dumping of 
radioactive wastes will take place in the region. 
This prohibition complements the Treaty of Raro- 
tonga’s prohibition on radioactive waste dumping 
at sea in the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. 

Mr Hayden said that the convention also 
included important provisions which require par- 
ties to control the pollution effects of nuclear 
testing. These provisions were in line with the 
total opposition of all members of the South 
Pacific Forum to all nuclear testing in the region. 

Mr Hayden said it was in Australia’s interests to 
have such a convention, which would also give 
effect to a number of important environmental 
policies of the Federal Government. Officials 
would now examine the text of the convention to 
ascertain the need for implementing legislation in 
Australia, so that Australia could accede to the 
convention as soon as possible. 


Mr Hayden acknowledged the role and con- 
tribution of his colleague, the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, in the 
development of Australia’s position with respect 
to the convention and the successful outcome 
reached in Noumea this week. 
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Appointment of Chairman to GATT 
Council 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 26 November: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
announced the election in Geneva of Australia’s 
representative to the GATT, Ambassador Alan 
Oxley, as chairman of the GATT Council. It is the 
first time in the history of the GATT that an 
Australian has been elected to this position. 

The GATT Council is the steering body of the 
General Agreement on tariffs and trade. It meets 
monthly, and comprises nearly all members of the 
GATT (around 90 States). The Council is the body 
to which contracting parties bring trade com- 
plaints about the actions of other parties and 
through which the dispute settlements operate. 

The chairman is frequently involvined in finalis- 
ing dispute settlement arrangements. Alan Oxley 
has been in Geneva since his appointment by Mr 
dawkins in the middle of last year. 

‘Ambassador Oxley has done a fine job in 
Geneva, and proved himself exceptionally able in 
mastering the diplomatic complexities, indeed, at 
times vaguaries, of the international system of 
trade diplomacy. His election shows that this has 
been more than recognised by his peers.’ 

As is the practice within the GATT, Mr Oxley 
will become the chairman of contracting parties in 
1988 following his term as chairman of the 
Council in 1987. 

The contracting parties usually meet annually in 
formal session and act as the supreme body of the 
GATT. 

‘It is a particularly significant time for Australia 
to be acting in these capacities. The Uruguay 
round of multilateral trade negotiations is just 
getting underway, and is expected to run for the 
next four years. As a consequence, parties to the 
GATT are taking greater recourse to the body in 
order to safeguard their trade interests’, Mr Daw- 
kins said. 

Some current examples of disputes before the 
GATT Council include: 

@ the effects on trade of the incorporation of 
Spain and Portugal into the European Com- 
munity; 

è japanese trade barriers to agricultural imports; 

è bilateral arrangements between the U.S. and 
Japan affecting international trade in computer 
microchips. 

Mr Dawkins said that Australia’s election to this 
important position was further testimony to Au- 
stralia’s new standing in international trade affairs. 
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‘It follows hard on the heels of our success at 
the recent meeting of trade ministers in Uruguay 
which launched the current trade round,’ he said. 

The Minister stressed that it was in the interests 
of small and medium sized traders like Australia 
that the GATT should be effective. 

‘Significant international pressure for protec- 
tionism remains. For instance, the control of the 
U.S. Senate by the Democrats raises new ques- 
tions for the international trade agenda. GATT is 
the only forum where countries can collectively 
attempt to counter protectionist measures.’ 


Nuclear issues: chemical weapons — 
Australian action 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia had 
withdrawn its reservation to the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol banning chemical weapons. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government's atten- 
tion to chemical weapons issues intensified in 
1984 when evidence of use of such weapons 
surfaced in the Iran-Iraq war. This use was 
confirmed by a UN investigation team, which 
included an Australian expert. 

Following this deplorable development and 
given the Government's commitment to a com- 
prehensive Convention banning chemical 
weapons, the Government initiated the processes 
to withdraw Australia’s reservation to the 1925 
Protocol. The reservation was made in 1930 when 
Australia acceded to the Geneva Protocol for the 
Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous or Other Gases and of Bacteriological 
Methods of Warfare. 

Mr Hayden observed that Australia’s reserva- 
tion had left open the possibility of Australia using 
chemical weapons against countries which were 
not parties to the Protocol and of retaliating with 
chemical weapons in the event that such weapons 
were used against Australia. Mr Hayden said that 
the Government rejected the assumption that 
Australia would be prepared, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to use chemical weapons. On 16 
March this year, in condemning Iraq's use of 
chemical weapons in the Gulf War, he had made 
clear that the Australian Government did not 
consider the use of chemical weapons justified 
under any circumstances. 
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Mr Hayden said that Australia’s withdrawal of 
its reservation was consistent with the Govern- 
ment’s view and with general international opin- 
ion that chemical warfare was an abhorrent 
activity. It also reflected the Australian Govern- 
ment’s strong commitment to the early conclusion 
of a comprehensive convention which would ban 
the development, production, stockpiling and use 
of chemical weapons, outlawing them altogether, 
not simply their use. The negotiation of such a 
convention was a high priority for the Australian 
delegation to the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva. | 

Mr Hayden said that the 1925 Protocol, 
although very valuable, was a less than perfect 
instrument. In view of the many reservations to it, 
it could not be stated categorically that it prohi- 
bited all use of chemical weapons. By withdraw- 
ing its own reservation and by its active pursuit of 
the Convention, Australia aimed to strengthen the 
international norms against chemical warfare. 


Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in 
War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or other 
Gases, an of Bacteriological Methods of 
Warfare 


Geneva, june 17, 1925 


PROTOCOL 


The undersigned Plenipotentiaries, in the name 
of their respective Governments: 

Whereas the use in war of asphyxiating, poiso- 
nous or other gases, and of all analogous liquids, 
materials or devices, has been justly condemned 
by the general opinion of the civilised world; and 

Whereas the prohibition of such use has been 
declared in Treaties to which the majority of 
Powers of the world are Parties; and 

To the end that this prohibition shall be 
universally accepted as a part of International 
Law, binding alike the conscience and the prac- 
tice of nations; 

DECLARE: 

That the High Contracting Parties, so far as 
they are not already Parties to Treaties 
prohibiting such use, accept this prohibi- 
tion, agree to extend this prohibition to the 
use of bacteriological methods of warfare 
and agree to be bound as between them- 
selves according to the terms of the dec- 
laration. 

The High Contracting Parties will exert every 
effort to induce other States to accede to the 
present Protocol. Such accession will be notified 
to the Government of the French Republic, and by 
the latter to all signatory and acceding Powers, 
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and will take effect on the date of the notification: — 
by the Government of the French Republic. 

The present Protocol, of which the French and 
English texts are both authentic, shall be ratified as 
soon as possible. It shall bear today’s date. 

The ratifications of the present Protocol shall be 
addressed to the Government of the French 
Republic, which will at once notify the deposit of 
such ratifications to each of the signatory and 
acceding Powers. 

The instruments of ratification of and accession 
to the present Protocol will remain deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the French 
Republic. 

The present Protocol will come into force for 
each signatory Power as from the date of deposit 
of its ratification, and, from that moment, each 
Power will be bound as regards other Powers 
which have already deposited their ratifications. 

Australia acceded to the Protocol on 22 January 
1930 — 

Subject to the reservations that His Majesty is 
bound by the said Protocol only towards those 
Powers and States which have both signed and 
ratified the Protocol or have acceded thereto, and 
that His Majesty shall cease to be bound by the 
Protocol towards any Power at enmity with Him 
whose armed forces, or the armed forces of whose 
allies, do not respect the Protocol, 


Appointment of Head of Australian 
Institute of Sport 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, on 27 November: 


The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, announced today a leading 
public servant and sports administrator, Mr Ron 
Harvey, would be the new Director of the 
Australian Institute of Sport (AIS). 

The AlS Board selected Mr Harvey after con- 
sidering a number of excellent applicants. 

Mr Harvey will take up his appointment on 1 
January 1987 as the AIS will change its status from 
a private company to a statutory authority on that 
date. The current AIS Board can only recommend 
to the new Board Mr Harvey’s appointment. Mr 
Brown also announced today that all members of 
the current Board had been re-appointed to the 
AIS. The new legislation was passed in Parliament 
during this session. 

The Board will convene on 1 January to 
formally appoint Mr Harvey. The Board consists of 
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Professor John Bloomfield (Chairman), John Co- 
ates (Deputy Chairman), Joyce Brown, Lisa Curry- 
Kenny, Elizabeth Darlison, John Landy, Geoffrey 
Pollard, Bruce MacDonald, Peter Montgomery 
and Michael Wenden. The Director, after being 
confirmed by the new statutory Board, will 
become an ex officio member of the Board. 


‘This Board will bring together a wide range of 
skills to the job of running the country’s premier 
sporting establishment. By any measure the AIS is 
recognised as the best sports training institute in 





the world. | am delighted with the recommenda- 
tion for the appointment of Mr Harvey who has an 
excellent and varied track record in senior man- 
agement, sports administration and community 
affairs. Mr Harvey is a very highly regarded officer 
of the Commonwealth Public Service who is 
presently First Assistant Secretary, Bicentennial 
and Ceremonial Division of the Department of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet. The Australian Insti- 
tute of Sport continues to enjoy very strong 
support from national sporting organisations and 
the community at large.’ 


a 


An arrangement on co-operation in the fields of science and technology has been officially agreed between the 
Australian Government and the Commission of European Communities (CEC). 

The arrangement was signed by the Australian Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator John 
Button, and the European Community's Commissioner for External Relations, Mr Willy de Clerq, on 12 November. 

It provides for co-operation through the exchange of publications and scientific results, exchange of experts, 
seminars and technical workshops, and visits to research centres. 

This initiative originated from discussions between the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, and the CEC 
President, Mr Jacques Delors, in Brussels earlier this year. 

Following the Brussels meeting a high level technology mission visited Australia to explore the potential for 


practical collaboration. 


At the conclusion of that mission it was agreed that both Australia and the CEC would undertake to: 


@ assess possible projects identified from discussions; 


@ determine specific research and technology co-operative initiatives; 
@ relay these findings to researchers in Australia and the EC; 
@ make contact with potential partners in industrial firms. 
Australia passed on to the CEC in October 22 projects covering a range of technology areas which the CEC is 


currently examining. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Travel to Iran and Iraq 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Aftairs, on 28 November: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said today 
that as a result of the intensified conflict between 
Iran and Iraq, Australian citizens contemplating 
travel to either country are advised to consider 
going only if it is essential. 

Intending travellers can obtain up-to-date 
advice by calling the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Canberra on (062) 613305. 


Visit to Australia by UNCTAD 
Secretary-General 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 28 November: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
had official discussions with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD), Mr Kenneth 
Dadzie. 

Mr Dadzie, accompanied by his Special Assis- 
tant Mr Kamran Koursai, is visiting Canberra on 
28-29 November and will depart Australia on 30 
November for an official visit to China. He is 
visiting Australia under the Government's Special 
Overseas Visitors Program. 

Today’s discussions dealt with the critical 
problems confronting the global economy, with 
particular reference to developing countries, and 
the steps which might be taken in UNCTAD and 
elsewhere, to overcome some of these problems. 
Mr Dawkins said that Australia, with its high 
dependence on exports of agricultural and miner- 
al products, shared many developing country 
concerns over the depressed state of world 
markets for primary products. 

Australia also shared the severe difficulties this 
had created for many nations whose ability to 
service their debt was being continuously eroded. 
The Minister stressed the importance Australia 
placed on the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations (MTNs) in achieving a liber- 
alisation of world agricultural markets, including a 
reduction in the use of subsidies which distort 
both domestic production and international trade 
flows. 

He added that Australia viewed it as critical that 
all countries adopt positive adjustment policies to 
ensure that the full benefits of trade liberalisation 
accrue to both developed and developing coun- 
tries. 
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Mr Dawkins noted that an indication of Austra- 
lia’s concern at the world agricultural situation 
was its initiative in forming the Cairns Group of 
Agricultural Fair Traders as a mechanism for 
pursuing the shared interests of the developed and 
developing country members of the Group. He 
added that the Cairns Group would be working 
actively in all relevant international fora, includ- 
ing the Seventh Session of UNCOTAD in July 
1987, to ensure that the agriculture issue is at the 
forefront of consideration. 

‘Australia considers that UNCTAD should 
accord priority in its work program to possible 
solutions to the current crisis in world agricultural 
trade. Given its unique role in development 
issues, UNCTAD is in an important position to 
complement and stimulate work on trade liber- 
alisation underway elsewhere’, Mr Dawkins said. 

Mr Dawkins welcomed the visit of Mr Dadzie 
and hope it would provide further impetus to 
discussions on major issues confronting de- 
veloped and developing countries in the 1980s. 


immigration: changes to Australian 
Citizenship Act 


News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, on 
28 November: 


Changes to the Australian Citizenship Act 
relating to the acquisition of citizenship by 
descent are now in force. The Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Chris Hurford, 
said the changes have been introduced on 22 
November at the end of a two-year transitional 
period which began when amendments to the Act 
were approved by Parliament in 1984. 

Prior to 22 November, those born overseas after 
26 January 1949 to a parent who was an 
Australian citizen at the time of the birth were able 
to be registered (either overseas or in Australia) as 
an Australian citizen by descent. The only people 
who can now acquire citizenship in this way are 
those under 18. 

In addition, people are not now able to acquire 
Australian citizenship by descent from a parent 
who acquired citizenship in this way, unless that 
parent had lived in Australia legally for a total of 
two years at any time. Mr Hurford said the 
changes had been introduced because an increas- 
ing number of people without any Australian 
connections were becoming citizens. They then 
had the right to unrestricted entry to Australia and 
to all the other privileges of citizenship. 

In the opinion of his Department, Mr Hurford 
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said, the number of people affected by the 
implementation of the changes would be small, 
particularly in view of the two-year transitional 
period. Only those people who had not main- 
tained any ties with Australia for more than 18 
years would be affected. 

Those who had not been registered and who 
were over 18 could apply for citizenship by grant 
in their own right. Applications for registration of 
citizenship by descent could continue to be made 
at any office of the Department of Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs or at Australian missions 
overseas. 


High Commissioner to Tonga 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Dr Rodney Hills as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner in Tonga. 

Dr Hills succeeds Mr Brian Smith, who has 
been High Commissioner since 1984. Mr Hayden 
said that the Government placed a high priority on 
the development of Australia’s relations with its 
Pacific neighbours. Australia and Tonga had 
developed a warm and constructive relationship 
and worked together closely in regional organisa- 
tions, particularly as fellow members of the South 
Pacific Forum. As regional partners, both shared 
the same concern for a peaceful and stable South 
Pacific region. 

Dr Hills, a senior officer in the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau, has extensive 
experience in the science and technology aspects 
of overseas aid. Before joining ADAB in 1981 he 
was senior meteorologist (agriculture) in the East 
African Meteorological Department in Nairobi, 
Kenya, from 1970 to 1977. He was research 
fellow at the Development Studies Centre at the 
ANU from 1977 to 1980, specialising in resources 
and development planning in South East Asia and 
the Pacific. 


Trade: Textiles, Clothing and 
Footwear Plan — international 
aspects 

News release issued by the Minister for Industry, 


Technology and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, on 28 November: 


A new seven year plan for restructuring and 
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revitalising Australia’s textiles, clothing and foot- 
wear (TCF) industries will come into effect from 1 
March 1989. The new plan offers major benefits 
for Australia’s TCF trading partners. As the Austra- 
lian industry restructures to concentrate on more 
competitive sectors new opportunities will open 
for foreign suppliers. The key features of the 
scheme are the introduction of automatic quota 
expansion, abolition of quotas in 1996 and a 
phased reduction of out of quota duties. 

Australia provides special access for TCF goods 
from Developing Countries and, under special 
bilateral agreements, for New Zealand, Canada, 
Papua New Guinea and the other Forum Island 
Countries of the South Pacific. There are also 
special provisions for handicraft goods. These 
special access provisions will be retained and in 
some cases extended in the new plan. 


Developing countries 


From 1 March 1989 the new Developing 
Country Preference Scheme, which commenced 
in July this year for most other goods, will be 
extended to TCF. All goods from Developing 
Countries will receive: 

è a five percentage points margin of preference 
below the general rate; 

è and will no longer lose the preference when 
they obtain significant market share. 


New Zealand 


The Closer Economic Relations (CER) Trade 
Agreement with New Zealand provides for prog- 
ressive introduction of free trade both ways across 
the Tasman. While liberalisation of access for 
footwear and textiles has been under way since 
the commencement of the Agreement, a decision 
on arrangements to reach free trade in clothing by 
1995 had been deferred. The two Governments 
have now agreed there will be progressive and 
reciprocal liberalisation of bilateral trade in 
apparel involving: 

è initial exclusive access for clothing of $10 
million in 1988, to be increased by $10 million 
per year until 1994, in addition to global access 
arrangements; 

è tariff reductions as follows: 


1.1.88 to end Feb 1989 15 per cent 
1.3.89 to end Feb 1991 10 per cent 
1.3.91 to end Feb 1993 8 per cent 
1.3.93 to end Feb 1995 5 per cent; 


è duty free and access free trade from 1 March 
1995. 
Current footwear provisions under CER will be 
the subject of discussions early next year with a 
view to accelerating access liberalisation and 
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movement towards free trade. CER arrangements 
for textiles will similarly be examined. 


Canada 


Under the CANATA Agreement a relatively 
narrow range of TCF goods from Canada benefit 
from small preferences in the Australian tariff. 
Some Australian goods benefit from similar prefer- 
ences in the Canadian tariff. The existing arrange- 
ments will be maintained though may be margi- 
nally adjusted to take account of the requirements 
of Harmonised Tariff which comes into operation 
on 1 january 1988. 


Papua New Guinea and the Forum Island 
Countries 


Australia has trade agreements with these island 
countries of the South Pacific. The objective of the 
agreements is to move progressively toward duty 
free and unrestricted access to Australia for as 
wide a range of products as possible. Australia 
already accords preferences to goods from these 
sources and the new plan further extends this 
preferential access. 

(1) The existing allocation of 67 000 units of 
special quota for Papua New Guinea and 66 000 
for the other Forum Island Countries is to be 
combined and increased to 300 000 units from 
1989. Goods entered using this quota are duty 
free. 

(2) This allocation of 300000 units will be 
expanded by 4 per cent per annum. 

(3) Goods entered using base quota will be 
duty free, those entered using tender quota will, as 
is presently the case, be subject only to the tender 
premium component. 

(4) Quota goods imported out of quota will be 
subject only to the specific duty rate. These rates 
will be phased out over the life of the plan. 

(5) All TCF goods covered by the plan but not 
subject to quota will enter duty free. 

(6) The safeguard provisions and rules of origin 
as specified in the trade agreements will be 
maintained. 


Handicrafts 


Handicraft TCF goods currently enter duty free 
but are subject to quota in some instances. The 
concession while open to handicrafts from all 
countries is mostly used for goods from China, 
India, Hong Kong and the ASEAN countries. There 
has been some concern that when quotas are 
removed duty free handicrafts might undermine 
assistance for the Australian industry. In addition 
the current concession is not as well formulated as 
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could be wished which results in some doubt.as to`- 
whether particular goods are eligible for the — 
concession. 

The Government will undertake a review of the _ 
handicraft concession and the provision covering 
handmade footwear. Discussions will be held 
with governments of major handicraft supplying 
countries with a view to reformulating the conces- 
sion. Government is concerned that the conces- 
sion should be readily administrable and that the 
interests of suppliers of genuine handicrafts 
should be preserved. It also wishes to ensure that 
the concession does not constitute a loophole 
whereby the protection arrangements in the new 
plan might be circumvented. 

Assistance arrangements for textiles, clothing 
and footwear are to be reformed to remove 
distortions and to create an environment for the 
development of an efficient and competitive 
textiles industry. 


Bounty Arrangements 


Bounty arrangements for yarns and printing of 
lightweight apparel fabrics will continue on a 
factory value added basis, with the following 
modifications: 

è Eligibility for the yarn bounty will be extended 
to overheads for export from 1 July 1987 and 
registration criteria are to be tightened; 

® Current bounty rates are to be continued until 
28 February 1989 and then phased to a 30 per 
cent rate of bounty as indicated in Schedule 1; 

è A scheme will be introduced which enables 
yarn bounty recipients to capitalise part of their 
future bounty receipts for approved modernisa- 
tion projects. 

The current bed-sheeting bounty will be con- 
tinued until 28 February 1993 subject to specified 
limits on bountiable production and outlays. 
Further continuation of this bounty beyond that 
date will be subject to a review by the TCF 
Development Authority. 


Policy By-Laws 
The policy by-laws will be rationalised along 

the following lines: 

è Policy by-laws with less significant usage will 
be removed on 1 March 1989. These by-laws 
include: 

è cotton fabrics for bags; 
è fabrics for embroidery; 
è damask fabric for table linen; 

è Fabrics entering under the loomstate and print- 
ing by-laws will be dutied at 40% from 1 March 
1989 and other significant by-laws which cover 
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fabrics that are substitutes for local production, 

will be phased out by 1993, eg: 

@ fabrics to be used as fusible linings for collars 
and cuffs; 

è coated polyamide fabric for rainwear; 

è fabrics for bras; 

@ the retail sale provision in the current light- 
weight policy by-laws; 

è The major by-laws will be continued with 
reforms aimed at simplifications and the remov- 
al of the anomalies identified by the coating 
industry. Some by-laws are being retained 
where termination would have created anoma- 
lies in assistance. The by-laws for the following 
items are to be continued: 

è a consolidated lightweight by-law for fabrics 
less than 125 grams per square metre used in 
garment manufacture and for coating; 

è lightweight cotton fabrics which are not used 
for bed linen; 

® certain fancy weave printed heavyweight 

cotton fabrics; 

raised nap cotton sheeting; 

one for one men’s linings; 

fusible interlinings for apparel; 

fabrics for surgical or adhesive plaster, hot 

air balloons and sails, table linen, neckties 

and emery cloth. 


Non Quota Goods 


Tariff duties for textiles, clothing and footwear 
are to be rationalised and simplified to the 
following duty rates: 60 per cent, 40 per cent, 25 
per cent, 15 per cent and minimum rates. 

The 60 per cent rate of duty will be applied to 
most non-quota clothing and certain finished 
textiles and 50 per cent for most non-quota 
footwear. The 40 per cent rate of duty will be 
applied to most fabrics and some finished textiles 
produced in Australia. New rates of duty for some 
goods have been introduced to address various 
anomalies. 

The tariff quotas on certain sleeping bags and 
curtains are to be removed from 1 March 1989, as 
these quotas have been significantly underutilised 
during the current plan. These products are to be 
accorded tariff only assistance of 25 per cent and 
60 per cent respectively from that date. 

The current and new duty rates for clothing and 
footwear goods that are not subject to quota are 
listed at Schedule 2, and for textiles at Schedule 3. 
Unless specified otherwise, the new duty rates 
will be introduced on 1 January 1988 to coincide 
with the introduction of the Harmonised Tariff. 
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Quota Arrangements 


The current tariff quotas on textile (except 
cotton sheeting), clothing and footwear items are 
to be phased out over the seven year program by 
reductions in out-of-quota duty rates. The cotton 
sheeting quota is to be phased out over four years. 
These arrangements will involve the following: 
@ The current out-of-quota duty rates and initial 

start rates on 1 March 1989 are listed at 

Schedule 4, and phasing out of additional 

out-of-quota duty rates by 29 February 1996 

are at Schedule 5: 

è the within quota rates of duty from 1 March 
1989 are those rates less the additional duty 
component in Schedule 4; 

@ The within-quota duty rates will be 40 per cent. 
for fabrics and footwear parts, 50 per cent for 
footwear and 60 per cent for clothing, woven 
towelling and bed linen. On 1 March 1996, 
these will be the substantive rates of duty for the 
goods assisted by quota; 

@ The clothing, footwear, towelling and bed linen 
quotas will also be expanded automatically 
commencing from the 1988 quota year at a rate 
equivalent to 1.2 per cent of 1985 market 
supplies. This rate is consistent with the average 
annual increase in quota due to market growth 
under the current plan; 

@ Full tendering of quota will be progressively 
phased in so that full tendering of quota is 
achieved by 1 March 1992. Tender will be in 
ad valorem terms: under current security 
arrangements; 

è The initial (1 March 1989) base quota pool will 
be 75% of 1986 base quota levels, adjusted to 
reflect categorisation changes. The pool sizes in 
1990 and 1991 will be 50 per cent and 25 per 
cent, respectively, of the 1986 base quota 
levels; 

® Eligibility for base quota entitlements from 1 
March 1989 will accrue to importers who 
imported TCF goods using base quota during 
calendar 1985 and 1986; 

@ The tender quota pools for 1989, and subse- 
quent years would be as follows: 

(a) for each of the four quota years 1989 to 

1992, the previous year’s tender pool plus 
25 per cent of 1986 base quota plus 
automatic expansion (automatic expansion 
would apply to the previous year’s total 
quota level); 

(b) in 1993 and subsequent years, the previous 

year’s total quota levels compounded by 
the automatic expansion factors; 

è Value based quotas and price levels will be 
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adjusted to maintain their real values based on 
movements in the exchange rates import prices, 
etc. Such adjustments are to be subject to 
authorisation by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce on the advice from 
the TCF Development Authority; 

Specific changes to quota categorisation, with 
incorporation of male industrial overalls under 
the quota arrangements, are shown in Schedule 
6. Base quota allocations and the composition 
of tender quota pools will be adjusted to 
account for these changes; 

Quotas will be valid for the twelve months from 
1 March one year to end February the next and 
will apply from 1 March 1989. Interim arrange- 
ments will be made for the 1988 quota year. 
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Sixteen Solomon Islands 
secondary school students 
were taken across Brisbane in 
a RAAF Chinook helicopter 
for a surprise visit to Amber- 
ley air base as a thank-you 
gesture for their assistance in 
helping to unload emergency 
relief supplies from RAAF air- 
craft after cyclone Namu 
struck the Solomons in May. 
The boys, aged 12 to 17, from 
St Joseph’s Tenaru School are 
in Australia on an educational 
and cultural visit at the invita- 
tion of the Marist College, 
Pearce, in Canberra and Mar- 
ist College, Ashgrove, Bris- 
bane. Their school principal, 
Australian-born Marist 
Brother, Paul Murphy and 
school bursar, Mr John Ale, 
are with them. The boys were 
chosen for the trip because of 
their traditional dancing ta- 
lents and because each of 
them plays the Solomon ls- 
lands pan pipe. Marist Col- 
lege Ashgrove students raised 
about $1,000 by raffles and 
appeals and collected clo- 
thing and tinned food for the 
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dee Totouvi, 15, of St Joseph's 
je Tenaru, waves from the win- 
ay dow of the Chinook helicop- 
aly ter at Amberley air base near 
betas Brisbane. (Promotion Austra- 
or lia photo). 
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Unrestricted transfer of quota to apply from 1 
March 1989. 


Footwear Parts 


Increased access to imported footwear compo- 


nents will come into effect from 1 January 1988: 
@ special footwear parts access for genuine foot- 


wear manufacturers will be increased to 6.5 per 
cent of the value of ex-factory sales of own 
produced footwear. In 1989, this will be further 
increased to 7.5% and the non-assembly provi- 
sion will be waived. In addition, in 1989, a duty 
differential between imported finished footwear 
and parts of 10 percentage points will be 
introduced; 
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è An export credit scheme provides manufactur- 

ers exporting footwear with the ability to earn 
additional access to imported parts. The rate of 
credit for parts quota will be equivalent to 20 
per cent of the value of footwear exports up to a 
limit of 7.5 per cent of the value of ex-factory 
sales of own produced footwear; 

@ Entitlement to special footwear parts quota 
(manufacturers’ and export credit) will be 
administered by the TCF Development Author- 
ity once it is established. 


Tanning 


The Government has decided that current tariff 
rates on finished leather and semi-processed 
leather will remain unchanged at 15 per cent and 
minimum rates respectively. 


Parts for Clothing 


è Clothing parts quotas are to be abolished as 
from 1 March 1989 so that garment quotas 
encompass both finished clothing and clothing 
parts; 

è Users of parts quota during calendar 1985 and 
1986 will be entitled to garment base quota 
from 1 March 1989, 


Nuclear issues: U.S. and SALT H 
Treaty 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said that the Government deeply 
regretted the announcement by the United States 
that it had deployed the 131st B-52 bomber with 
air-launched cruise missiles and thereby ex- 
ceeded one of the numerical sub-limits of the 
SALT Il agreement. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government’s position 
remains as set out by the Prime Minister on 8 June 
when he indicated that he had written to President 
Reagan to express Australia’s concern at the 
announced intention of the United States Admi- 
nistration no longer to be bound by the SALT Il 
Treaty when determining the composition of the 
United States strategic nuclear forces. 

Australia attaches great importance to com- 
pliance with the terms of the SALT II Treaty by 
both the United States and the Soviet Union, Mr 
Hayden said. Its numerical limits provide an 
important measure of predictability as to the 
strategic nuclear balance. Despite its imperfec- 
tions, the existing arms control regime is the only 
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available basis from which to proceed to negotiate 
new agreements for significant reductions in the 
nuclear arsenals of the superpowers. 

Mr Hayden added that Australia understands 
United States concerns about Soviet compliance 
with arms control agreements. He recalled that 


the Prime Minister had written to General Secret- 


ary Gorbachev earlier this year informing him of 
Australia’s view that the Soviet Union has a case 
to answer on specific issues of compliance and 
urging the USSR in the strongest terms to demons- 
trate full compliance with existing agreements 
and, if necessary, to go out of its way to do so. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government was not 
persuaded that the United States action was an 
appropriate way to address these concerns and 
remained of the view that decisions regarding the 
nature and structure of United States and Soviet 
strategic nuclear forces should be made within the 
SALT constraints. 


Chile: World Bank loan 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, 
today denied reports that Australia’s vote for a 
World Bank loan to Chile was made against his 
advice and that of his department. 

The Executive Board of the Bank approved a 
$250 million Structural Adjustment Loan (SAL) to 
Chile at its meeting in Washington on 20 
November. 

In casting his vote, the Australian Executive 
Director made a strong statement on behalf of 
both the Australian and New Zealand authorities 
to record that support for the loan did not imply 
any lessening in concern about the human rights 
situation in Chile, 

Mr Hayden rejected suggestions that Australia 
should have voted against the loan or abstained 
from support as a form of protest against Chile’s 
human rights policies. An important principle is at 
stake in the operation of the Bank, Mr Hayden 
said. 

Section 10 of Article IV of the Bank’s articles of 
agreement states that: 

‘The Bank and its officers shall not interfere in 

the political affairs of any member; nor shall 

they be influenced in their decisions by the 
political character of the member or members 
concerned. Only economic considerations 
shall be relevant to their decisions, and these 
considerations shall be weighed impartially . . .’ 
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Australia has in the past strongly supported this 
principle and has not done anything to prejudice 
the principle when requested. 

‘In my own area of foreign affairs | have 
steadfastly rejected suggestions that for instance 
Israel or South Africa should be expelled from 
multilateral bodies like the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Once we go down the track of 
expelling bodies from multilateral forums because 
we don’t like their political ideologies or practices 
then we go down a very dangerous path. That 
course opens up a process of competitive expul- 
sions being moved with increasing earnestness by 
East and West. We have to remember that the 
liberal democracies of the world are relatively few 
in number and that regrettably authoritarianism is 
much more common. 





STATEMENTS 


‘To expel is to exclude from the processes of 
international dialogue and pressure which multi- 
lateral forums provide. That course means the 
ultimate dissolution of the UN, the supreme 
multilateral body where all independent nations 
are entitled to participate. The crumbling and 
dissolution of the UN, as an extreme case to 
illustrate a point, would be a great loss for 
countries like Australia. It would impoverish the 
world by denying it a mechanism which allows so 
many troublesome problems to be sorted out, or 
modified, between nations before they get worse.’ 

Australia votes in the World Bank as part of a 
constituency holding 3.36 per cent of the Bank’s 
voting rights. Other members of our constituency 
are New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Republic 
of Korea, Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, Western 


A reception was held at the home of the Australian Ambassador, Mr Bill Morrison, last night, for 20 young 
Indonesians who have just returned from two months in Australia, and 20 young Australians who are about to spend 
the same amount of time in Indonesia. The visits are part of the annual Indonesia-Australia Youth Exchange Program 
which seeks to promote friendship and understanding between the two countries. The Indonesian group spent some 
of their time in Sydney, Australia’s largest city, and then in the New South Wales provincial cities of Griffith and 
Goulburn. The Australian group leaves Jakarta today (29 October) for East Kalimantan. From Samarinda they will 
travel up-river to the village of Tanjung Isuy where they will spend 41 days engaged in village development projects. 
This year’s Australian group is already quite well acquainted with Indonesia, 17 of them having visited here 
previously, ten having studied Bahasa Indonesia and Indonesian history and culture at university level. Pictured are 
the Indonesian Minister for Sport, Mr Abdul Gafur, (centre), and the Australian Ambassador, Mr Bill Morrison 
(second from left), addressing youth exchangees and guests at a reception at Mr Morrison’s residence on 29 October. 
(Promotion Australia photo). 
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REPRESENTATION 


= Samoa and Kiribati. Our vote reflected opposition | 


-within the constituency to the intrusion of political 
_ considerations into the Bank's processes which by 
its charter should be determined exclusively on 
-technical economic grounds free of political 


consideration. It was in agreement with the view 


of virtually all the developing countries of the 
< Bank and many other developed countries that 
Chile appeared to meet all the relevant criteria in 
order to receive the loan in question. 

The Government believes that the situation in 
Chile is only likely to improve decisively with a 
return to democratic traditions and it is becoming 
increasingly clear that the Chilean Government 
must restore these traditions fully and without 
delay if further suffering is to be averted. In 
particular the regime must ensure that there is an 
early resumption of proper democratic practices. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


NOVEMBER 

4 Sierra Leone 
Mr Hugh Wyndham presented his creden- 
tials as non-resident Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


NOVEMBER 

19 Norway 
Mr Perthelin Haugestad presented his 
credentials as Ambassador. 

20 Belgium 
Mr Wilfred de Pauw presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador. 

20 Vanuatu | 
Mr Nikenike Vurobaravu presented his 
credentials as High Commissioner. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 

Record (AFAR) E 
The journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 


not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign | 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided | 


acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 
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Peace 
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Bilateral Program 
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Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9) 
Key Statements | 
Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries. _ 
Report of the Committee to Review the Australian 
Overseas Aid Program (jackson Committee) 
Other information on overseas aid is available from: 
The Information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia, 
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Australia-Japan relations 


AUSTRALIA-JAPAN RELATIONS 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, to the Conference in 
Sydney on developing Australia-Japan economic and financial relations, in Sydney, on 1 December: 


In 1984 Mr Nakasone said that: 


‘The future of our world is . . . unknown and unknowable. Anything could happen. In such times as 
ours, one can write an infinite number of scenarios for the future. Each possible scenario must be 
closely studied, and most of these scenarios need to be put in separate files for possible later use.’ 


As far as the Australia-Japan relationship is 
concerned, in the two and a half years since Mr 
Nakasone said that a number of major changes 
have occurred that were largely unknowable at 
the time: 

è most notable is the substantial realignment of 
major currencies — with the Australian dollar 
now around Y100 (against Y205 two years 
ago); 

è in addition, the capital market has become 
substantially more international, oil prices have 
fallen to $15, and Australia’s terms of trade and 
world prices for many major commodities have 
slumped dramatically. 

Other important developments are probably 
less surprising, if no less important, such as 
Japan’s emergence as a major Capital exporter. 
We can see a similar fluidity in our political and 
strategic relationships. 

While the fact of changes in Australia’s rela- 
tionship with Japan is generally acknowledged 
and understood, the extent and significance of 
these changes is often not fully appreciated. It is 
important we do understand them fully since 
while they create problems, they also offer oppor- 
tunities. 

Our relationship with Japan has matured in 
many respects. 

Japan has been a major economic power for 
some time. In recent years it has also become an 
increasingly important player on the international 
political scene. Given the growing complexity of 
political developments in the Pacific in particular 
it is looking at Australia increasingly in terms of its 
own political and strategic interests. This is 
leading to a wider range of interactions with 
Japan. 

Australia is also fundamentally concerned with 
the continued viability of an international political 
and economic system based on international 
co-operation within a multilateral framework. 
This system, established after World War Il, is in 
decline with the U.S. less able, and perhaps less 
willing than in the past, to provide the required 
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international leadership in the monetary and 
economic, as well as the political, sphere. 

Japan has benefited greatly, as we all have, from 
this system. Because of its economic and political 
power, it will be looked upon increasingly to help 
to ensure continuation of a multilateral co- 
operative system, so fundamental for all of us. 
These issues impinge importantly upon the bi- 
lateral relationship. | am concerned here, howev- 
er, with financial and economical changes that 
affect our relationship with Japan. 

The Japanese economy is being forced by the 
sharp appreciation of the yen (the yen shock), and 
by some other structural factors — high labour 
costs, an ageing population — to make its own 
adjustments. These are accelerating a shift to the 
service sectors and a capital and technology 
transfer to other countries, particularly to the 
Asian New Industrialised Countries (NICs). 
Whether or not the changes being effected in 
Japanese policies are as fast as many would like, 
changes are occurring. 

Pressures for such changes come from two 
directions. 

Internationally, the major changes in currency 
values will eventually affect trade flows. In the 
meantime, continued Japanese trade surpluses, 
helped by low oil and raw material prices, will 
add to pressure to restructure the economy, to 
improve demand (and access) for imported goods, 
and to increase offshore investment. 

A second pressure is coming from the ‘interna- 
tionalisation’ of Japan, a process being vigorously 
promoted by Mr Nakasone. To the extent this is 
achieved, Japan’s more prominent role in interna- 
tional affairs would be reflected in its attitude to 
Australia and other countries. 

For Australia, external changes have been no 
less dramatic. The fall in commodity prices, in 
particular, and the decline in our terms of trade 
have contributed to a major drop in the value of 
the Australian dollar. These adverse developments 
have given added emphasis to the fundamental 
reappraisal of Australia’s economic and social 
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priorities and the new policy initiatives being 
pursued, particularly towards manufacturing. 

Other changes in budgetary policy, national 
wage levels, industrial relations and financial 
deregulation are also helping the readjustment 
process. 

But how will these changes influence the future 
shape of the Australia-Japan relationship? To most 
observers, the bilateral relationship over the 
medium term would probably reflect, first, little or 
no growth in demand for many of our traditional 
raw material exports to Japan. At the same time 
with Japan’s widening economic and political 
interests, Australia would be lower in Japan's 
priorities. And second, and conversely, Japan’s 
growing role in global financial activities, in 
technology supply, and in our region’s economic 
and political affairs will increase its importance to 
Australia. 

How then should we react? 

As Mr Nakasone remarked in the Alastair 
Buchan address | quoted earlier: 

‘Our scenarios for the future should be carefully 

thought out and constantly updated. The deci- 

sion on which scenario to adopt can be 
discussed among friends, because friends have 
common concerns and can act together.’ 

In this regard, the bilateral relationship is 
extremely well served. Complex machinery built 
up over the years maintains an effective dialogue 
between our two countries. This starts with the 
Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee (AJMC), 
chaired by our respective Foreign Ministers, 
which meets roughly every 18 months. Canberra 
expects to be hosting the 9th AJMC Meeting early 
next year. 

At the official and business levels, there are 
regular meetings to discuss foreign policy, trade 
and economic relations, and energy and resources 
matters. These links have recently been extended 
to cover technology co-operation. 

As well, there is a continuous interchange of 
people — including Prime Ministerial visits, other 
ministerial visits and a large number of business 
missions. An important example, was the invest- 
ment mission to Japan led by Senator Button last 
month. Complementing this bilateral machinery, 
Australia has in place an elaborate consultative 
machinery for co-ordinating and managing this 
crucial relationship with active business and State 
and federal official involvement. 

As a consequence, a significant number of the 
leading decision makers in Australia and Japan 
have much more than a superficial knowledge of 
the major issues confronting our two countries. 

| am less certain, however, that this knowledge 
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has filtered down to the broader community in 
either country, and particularly to the medium 
and small manufacturing companies and to the 
financial and service sectors — from both of 
whom so much is expected. 

Without that knowledge they might fail to take 
advantage of new opportunities as they present 
themselves. 

One problem is that we know most about areas 
where future growth is likely to be slowest. 
Moreover, new elites and decision makers are 
emerging in Japan, who do not necessarily have 
much knowledge of, or experience with, Au- 
stralia. 

Australia has changed. So has Japan. Conse- 
quently we need to look for new ways to drive the 
relationship — the simplistic notion of a purely 
bilateral, issue-oriented, economic relationship is 
outdated. | do not pretend to foresee the future 
any more than Mr Nakasone. But | would guess 
that while we need increasingly to consider North 
and East Asia collectively, Japan will continue to 
dominate economic and political developments 
in the North Asia region. 

Our relationship with Japan will, for the fore- 
seeable future remain among the most important 
Australia has. But other aspects of the relationship, 
such as political, strategic, financial, and social 
issues will assume growing importance. 

There is no longer, if there ever were, a ‘special 
relationship’ with Japan. Japan does not, there- 
fore, owe us a living but will judge us on the basis 
of its self interest — though one we will try to 
ensure is enlightened. 

Australia will ultimately be judged by its actual 
performance but we need to be more sophisti- 
cated in our approach. For example, we need to 
stop looking for rhetorical rationalisations for why 
we Cannot do better internationally. Japan, as well 
as Korea and other countries, have faced much 
bigger problems and overcome them. 

So in fact did Australia 30 years ago as we 
shaped the Australia-Japan Trade Agreement. 

A further need is to recognise that the world we 
live in is made up of two components: the reality; 
and the perception of reality. 

Nowhere is this more evident that the monetary 
and financial system. Perception changes — 
confidence or expectation shifts — can lead to 
financial movements which can swamp real shifts. 

That we have a selling job to do in explaining 
better the realities applies generally in our interna- 
tional stance. It applies especially to Japan. 

We need to have confidence in our own 
abilities to face our problems and surmount them. 
And we need to express that confidence clearly. 
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We simply cannot afford any more to carry on 
overseas Our internal debates, which are often 
designed for internal sectional bargaining pur- 
poses — and particularly not in Japan. Our 
traditional exports to Japan will remain basic to 
our trade. We remain one of the world’s largest 
and most competitive resource traders; and there 
will still be opportunities for us in materials 
processing and in energy supply. 

But we need to look vigorously for new 
complementarities, new shared interests. In my 
view, the various government measures, and the 
changed attitudes of business and the unions will 
make Australia an increasingly attractive place for 
foreign, including Japanese, investment. 

If sustained, and if serious and detailed atten- 
tion is paid to developments in the Japanese 
economy to identify scope for new com- 
plementarities, the opportunities could be sub- 
stantial The role of the financial sector is especial- 
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ly crucial here, as financial questions have be- 
come more critical, and more complex, in con- 
sidering potential complementarities. 


Financial deregulation has given a very con- 
structive boost to the commercial relationship and 
promoted a more outward-looking image for our 
economy. We now have a fiercely competitive 


financial system and changed attitudes in many 


respects, including our attitude to foreign invest- 
ment — indeed, contrary to earlier times, many 
are now concerned that our open door will attract 
insufficient foreign equity investors. 


Problems will remain, but opportunities for 
Australia are also emerging. As | sdid earlier, we 
need to ensure that the financial and business 
sector is well aware of the needs and the 
opportunities in reshaping our relationship with 
Japan. | welcome this conference as an important 
step in that process. 











Ye | i 
The first publication to celebrate Australia’s Bicentenary in 1988 was launched by the wife of 





the Australian Prime 


Minister, Mrs Hazel Hawke, in December. The book, A Life Album, is aimed at giving Australians the opportunity to 
record the important memories of their lives and times. The book’s mainly blank pages are designed to be filled in by 
its owner and present a series of themes helping anyone who wants to make a personal history of his or her life. Its 
brief text is illustrated by cartoons. ‘The book is guaranteed to stimulate even the most reticent storyteller among us. 
1988 is going to be a great year for Australia and Australians and provides the opportunity and encouragement for 
understanding by all of us what it is to be Australian’, Mrs Hawke said. A Life Album is part of the Australian 
Bicentennial Authority’s program for older Australians, which has received a special Australian Government 
allocation of $1.5 million. Older people will be encouraged to participate in all Bicentennial programs and events. 
Pictured examining the book are Mrs Hawke, the wife of the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and Mr Jim Kirk, 
Chairman of the Australian Bicentennial Authority. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Immigration: population growth rate in Australia 


Speech by the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, to the third national 
conference of the Australian Population Association, in Adelaide, on 3 December: 


| am delighted to open proceedings at your third national conference, and am particularly pleased 
that you are holding this conference in my home city. | note that the theme for this conference, 
‘Australia’s population and the future’, reflects my own very real desire for informed and rational 
discussion and debate on this important and at times neglected topic. 


This has been a particularly interesting year in 
the population field with some major contribu- 
tions emerging to fuel the debate. Most recently, 
of course, there has been the publication of the 
final report of the study by Dr Graeme Hugo and 
his researchers from the National Institute of 
Labour Studies here at Flinders University. As you 
will be aware, | formally released the report, 
entitled ‘Australia’s changing population: trends 
and implications, just three weeks ago, and | am 
looking forward to hearing the views of those who 
are no doubt eagerly analysing it at the moment. 


As | said at the time of its release, policy makers 
and planners face major challenges from the 
profound changes now taking place in Australia’s 
population, and | urged planners everywhere to 
reflect on the long-term implications raised in that 
excellent report. I’m sure there is no need for me 
to re-emphasise that message to you ladies and 
gentlemen present today. 


In October | tabled in Parliament my Depart- 
ment’s 1986 report on Australia’s population 
trends and prospects which again underlined the 
fact that, without immigration, our population will 
begin to decline by the year 2030. As you are no 
doubt aware, that report also included as a special 
topic an analysis of the Australian family, high- 
lighting the fact that, despite some significant 
changes since the last century, the family will 
remain the context in which Australian children 
will be raised. However, a greater diversity of 
family types can be expected. Another initiative is 
the development of a population kit for secondary 
schools. This has been a collaborative effort 
between my Department and Victoria College, 
Melbourne. | note that this package which is to be 
published in time for the commencement of the 
1988 academic year, is the subject of a paper to 
be presented in the session on teaching popula- 
tion studies at this conference. 


In September | released the findings of the study 
by Dr Hal Kendig and Dr John McCallum, of the 
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Australian National University, on the impacts of 
our ageing Australian population. That report, 
‘Greying Australia’, highlighted the challenges 
facing a society in which the number of people 
aged over 60 is expected to double within 35 
years. This report was prepared for the National 
Population Council, which provides independent 
advice to me on population and immigration 
matters. | note with interest that the final session of 
this conference, on population futures for Austra- 
lia, is to be based on a report which | asked the 
Council to develop, entitled ‘The Australian 
population: options and scenarios’. 


All these reports are, of course, grist to the mill 
of the intense interest of the Hawke Labor 
Government in the question of population growth 
and in the part which immigration can and must 
play in that growth. Since coming to office, the 
Government has revitalised Australia’s immigra- 
tion program, has made it more responsive and 
attuned to Australia’s economic circumstances, 
and has encouraged rational and informed public 
debate in an effort to place population and 
immigration issues on Australia’s national agenda. 


Despite the cynics and knockers, and despite 
attempts by a few to arouse racist or illiberal 
passions within the Australian community, the 
majority of Australians are increasingly sympathe- 
tic towards the underlying rationale of our im- 
migration programs. Increasingly, Australians 
have come to appreciate that people are a nation’s 
greatest asset; that immigration does not pose a 
threat to the employment prospects of resident 
Australians; that many migrants, particularly re- 
fugees, have special settlement difficulties which 
need addressing and that population and im- 
migration must be seen as just as important to our 
future as they have undeniably been to our past. 


The importance of public debate on Australia’s 
population future should not be understated. We 
should all participate in determining the future of 
Australia, and what is a nation if not people? To 
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ensure that public debate is informed | will 
continue to emphasise the importance of promot- 
ing an awareness of population trends. To this 
end, and to gain a better appreciation of the level 
of understanding within the community, my 
department conducted. a national survey on 
population and immigration issues in November 
of this year. 


| wish to share with you today some of the 
survey’s findings. Over 2200 respondents in both 
rural and urban areas and representative of the 
Australian population participated. The survey 
was conducted by Reark Research on behalf of my 
Department. Half of those surveyed knew that 
Australia’s present population was 15 or 16 
million. A further quarter said it was 12 to 14 or 17 
to 20 million. The remaining quarter were wildly 
astray. 


One issue confronting the Government in its 
long-term immigration policy deliberations is that 
of an optimum population. The difficulties associ- 
ated with this concept were discussed at the 
recent ANU conference entitled ‘How many more 
Australians?’ 


Interestingly, the majority of respondents to the 
survey considered that there is either no ideal 
population size for Australia or that the optimum 
population is significantly greater than our present 
population. Only 10 per cent believed that our 
present population is excessive. 


Indeed, the majority considered that a thinly 
populated continent would cause problems for 
Australia in the future, and two-thirds felt that with 
proper management a larger population need not 
harm our environment. One-third of Australians 
favoured a larger population for defence reasons 
alone. 85 per cent thought that Australia’s popula- 
tion growth rate is either about right or too low. 


There were some apparent contradictions re- 
vealed. 60 per cent of those surveyed said that 
Australians do not favour larger families and over 
half said the Government should not provide 
financial or other kinds of help to encourage 
people who wish to have more children to do so. 
And yet, when asked how faster population 
growth could be achieved for this country, 60 per 
cent said the Government should encourage 
larger families in preference to increasing im- 
migration or a combination of the two. 


In announcing the current immigration policy 
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earlier this year | made reference to the ageing of 
Australia’s population. Since then the ‘Greying 
Australia’ report has been released. One of the 
findings was that immigration can postpone the 
impact of population ageing. Immigration, of 
course, Cannot reverse the process but it can have 
a small but significant retarding effect, particularly 
when the cost implications of an older population 
are related to the financial burden on taxpayers. 
The Government does not use immigration’s 
impact on ageing as the rationale for increasing 
the intake but it does regard such an impact as 
beneficial. 


The aim of the ‘Greying Australia’ report was 
primarily to raise the level of community aware- 
ness of our ageing population. More than three- 
quarter of respondents to the recent survey 
indicated some understanding of this subject. 
Two-thirds considered that an ageing population 
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in Australia would be to the country’s disadvan- 
tage or at least of some concern and more than 
double those in favour of increased immigration 
supported the immigration of more young people 
and families so as to slow down the ageing of the 
Australian population. On the question of Austra- 
lia growing to twice its present population, more 
people than not considered this would produce a 
similar or higher standard of living for the average 
Australian. 


A 1984 public opinion poll found that two- 
thirds of Australians thought that a 90 000 im- 
migration program was too high. In November 
1986, only 36 per cent indicated that the 1986-87 
migration program of 95 000 was too high with 
some 60 per cent saying that it was either about 
right or too low. Clearly, Australians are becoming 
progressively more accepting and supportive of 
larger immigration programs. They patently see 
benefits in population growth, they would like to 
see greater fertility but are pessimistic about it 
happening and they do not foresee population 
increases having a serious impact on the environ- 
ment so long as a balance is maintained in their 
management. 


The survey disclosed some further optimistic 
and positive attitudes which | can share with you. 
Over half the people surveyed believed that 
Australia’s refugee and humanitarian programs 
should be either kept at the present level or 
increased and only 12 per cent of those surveyed 
indicated that the Government should be doing 
less to help new migrants to settle in Australia. 
Indeed, almost one-third wanted the Government 
to do more. To reiterate, it is clear that Australians 
are overwhelmingly sympathetic, benevolent and 
positive towards the plight of refugees and the 
settlement difficulties confronting many new mig- 
rants generally. 


Having said that, | need to emphasise and to 
re-emphasise that the Government will only be 
able to afford to do more for those who need help 
if the underlying economic rationale of our 
migration program is preserved. Put simply, we 
need to minimise the cdsts and to maximise the 
benefits of our overall intake. 


It is in this context that | wish to continue the 
rational public debate about Australia’s popula- 
tion and immigration futures. This Government is 
committed to restoring Australia’s international 
competitiveness and to raising real living stan- 
dards for all. | cannot contemplate any economic 
or social strategy towards these ends which would 
not embrace a central role for population growth 
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and expanded immigration of the right blend. 


As more Australians accept that under our 
managed and expanding immigration programs 
we are attracting an increasing number of mig- 
rants with positive economic qualities and 
motivation, Community support for immigration 
as the only effective policy instrument in popula- 
tion growth will continue to increase. The Gov- 
ernment shares the community's general feeling 
that a return to higher fertility levels is unlikely in 
the foreseeable future and that any intervention by 
the Government to encourage people to have 
larger families is neither appropriate nor likely to 
succeed, Accordingly, population and economic 
growth will have to be substantially underwritten 
by managed, economically driven, expanding 
immigration programs. On this question, the 
Government, most of business and commerce and 
a growing percentage of the Australian commun- 
ity are effectively at one. 


You will recall that it was | who began this 
debate’ almost a year ago. | am increasingly 
heartened by the growing support for the central 
rationale that | postulated in Parliament in April. 
My advocacy, | must remind you, was and is for 
immigration to be increased in manageable steps, 
not in a dramatically rapid counter-productive 
and costly way as has been suggested by some 
political and business spokespeople. The survey 
results to which | have alluded this morning do 
not reveal significant support for, or ready accept- 
ance of, too rapid an escalation of immigration 
numbers. They do, however, reveal a positive and 
persistent trend toward community acceptance of 
the Hawke Labor Government’s population and 
migration philosophy. It is my firm conviction that 
community support would be much greater but 
for the sporadic outbursts of racism and intoler- 
ance and with a greater public understanding and 
awareness of Australia’s limited population and 
immigration options. 


| leave you with a concluding thought. The role 
of the Australian Population Association is both 
professional and contemporary. | encourage you 
to consider the relevance of your programs and . 
the capacity for contributing to heightened public 
understanding and knowledge. Anything which 
you can usefully do to participate as professionals 
in the debate and discussion on Australia’s future 
would be a contribution of significance. You have 
effectively acknowledged this need by the choice 
of your conference theme. 


| wish you well in your deliberations over the 
next three days. 
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Saving seven million children 


by UNICEF 





In the past twelve months the lives of 1.5 million children have been saved by two of the simplest and 
cheapest health technologies ever devised. Immunisation is now saving the lives of approximately 1 
million children a year in the developing world; and oral rehydration therapy (ORT) — a solution to 
replace the fluids and salts lost from the body during diarrhoea — is now saving the lives of an estimated 


500 000 children every twelve months. 


‘Within the next decade,’ predicts UNICEF's 
Executive Director James Grant in this year’s State 
of the World’s Children report, ‘immunisation and 
ORT could be saving the lives of almost seven 
million children a year.’ 


Towards universal immunisation 


In the mid-1970s fewer than 5 per cent of the 
developing world’s children were receiving even 
a first dose of vaccine against diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough, tetanus and polio. Today, approx- 
imately 40 per cent are fully immunised against 
these four major diseases and coverage is still 
rising rapidly. More than 50 per cent are protected 
against tuberculosis and 26 per cent against 
measles — a disease which still kills two million 
children each year. 

In parallel with these achievements, the number 
of doses of vaccine supplied by UNICEF to over 
100 developing countries has trebled from 125 
million in 1982 to 377 million in 1985, and is 
projected to reach one billion by 1990. 

During the past two years a total of 77 countries 
-— with over 90 per cent of the developing world’s 
children — have committed themselves to the UN 
target of immunising at least 80 per cent of their 
children by the year 1990. ‘If the 1990 target is 
met,’ says the UNICEF report, ‘then the lives of 
over three million children will be saved each 
year.’ 

Providing vaccines is no longer the major 
problem. ‘It is now possible,’ says UNICEF, ‘for 
almost all countries to supply enough vaccine to 
reach and maintain universal immunisation.’ 

The greatest challenge now is to create suffi- 
cient demand for immunisation from parents 
themselves. And it is in this area that the 
breakthrough is beginning to be made. 

In the past, immunisation programs have been 
beset by problems of low coverage and drop-out 
rates of 40 per cent or more, largely because 
parents have not been fully and frequently in- 
formed about the benefits of immunisation and 
the need for repeat doses. Creating the necessary 
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demand therefore involves empowering parents 
with the knowledge that a series of three to five 
vaccinations visits is essential to protect the lives 
and healthy growth of their children. 

‘If parents know that,’ says Grant, ‘they will 
make the effort to have their children vaccinated.’ 

In recent years countries such as Colombia, 
Brazil, Burkina Faso and Turkey have trebled their 
immunisation rates by mobilising every available 
communications resource — including the mass 
media and the schools, community organisations 
and religious leaders, people’s movements and 
voluntary agencies, as well as health professionals 
and volunteers. 

The common strand of success, says UNICEF, 
‘is the political commitment of a nation’s lead- 
ership, followed by the social mobilisation of a 
nation’s resources.’ 

Nowhere has applied this formula more effec- 
tively than Turkey, where over four million young 
children have been vaccinated in a campaign 
which is now saving the lives of more than 22 000 
children a year and preventing many thousands 
more from becoming disabled. 


ORT — obstacles to overcome 


Diarrhoeal dehydration, which kills more than 
three million children a year, is at last beginning 
to yield to oral rehydration therapy (ORT). The 
UNICEF report points out that ORT is no longer a 
‘new’ therapy. The knowledge itself has been 
available for the past ten years, during which time 
diarrhoeal dehydration has killed approximately 
30 million young children — more than the total 
number of under-fives alive today in Europe, or 
North America, or the Soviet Union. 

Progress in promoting the use of oral rehydra- 
tion has not been as rapid as with immunisation. 

‘Frankly,’ says Grant, ʻI have been surprised that 
the most dramatic advances in recent years have 
been on the immunisation front rather than on the 
ORT front.’ | 

Unlike immunisation, ORT has to displace a 
wide range of traditional and modern therapies 
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which both parents and health professionals are 
accustomed to using. The majority of the world’s 
doctors, for example, still prescribe a wide range 
of anti-diarrhoeal drugs, even though in most 
cases these are now known to be ineffective or 
harmful. 


Only in the past few years has ORT begun to 
win greater professional acceptance and to move 
beyond the stage of demonstration projects to 
large-scale implementation. By the mid-1980s, 
according to the World Health Organisation, 12 
per cent of children with diarrhoea were being 
treated either with ‘complete formula’ oral re- 
hydration salts, supplied in packets, or with a 
‘home solution’ made from sugar (or rice), salt and 
water. Even at this modest level of use, ORT Is 
now saving the lives of an estimated 500 000 
children a year. 


Reflecting this progress, global production of 
oral rehydration salts has risen rapidly from 35 
million litres in 1981 to around 300 million litres 
in 1986 — with half the total being produced by 
developing countries themselves. 


The most dramatic advance in the use of ORT 
has been seen in Egypt, where surveys show that 
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over 75 per cent of mothers are now using it to 
treat their children, As recently as 1983, fewer 
than 2 per cent of Egyptian mothers had even 
heard of ORT, let alone used it. Today, knowledge 
of ORT among mothers of young children is 
almost universal, largely because of a promotional 
campaign through the mass media, especially 
television and radio. Over 13 000 doctors, nurses 
and pharmacists have also received special train- 
ing in ORT, and curricula have been changed in 
medical and nursing schools. 

in a growing number of other countries, the 
same strategy of mass-media promotion com- 
bined with the retraining of health workers is 
bringing the ORT message to a majority of 
parents. 

‘Within a decade,’ says James Grant, ‘virtually 
all parents could be empowered with the know- 
ledge to use ORT and the annual toll of child 
deaths from diarrhoeal dehydration should then 
be reduced by more than three million.’ 

‘The real challenge,’ adds Grant, ‘is no longer 
scientific or technical. It is the challenge of 
generating the political and the social organisa- 
tion to put today’s knowledge to use on the 
necessary scale and at an affordable cost.’ 


‘Promoting today’s low-cost methods has 
saved the lives of four million children in 
the 1980s. But those same methods could 
save more than seven million children 
every year’. (Extract from State of the 
World’s Children report for 1987. Photo 
by Hans Samsom). 
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Parliament 


Chile: World Bank loan 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 2 December: 


Senator Haines — Yesterday the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs responded 
to my question about Australia’s decision to vote 
in favour of a World Bank loan to Chile by saying 
that Australia held to the rule that decisions of the 
World Bank should not be influenced by political 
considerations, only economic ones. Is the Minis- 
ter aware that, unlike Australia, the United States 
has been prepared to abstain from voting on a 
World Bank loan to Chile in the past as a way of 
protesting against human rights violations in that 
country? For the Minister's information, in a report 
by the United States Information Service, East Asia 
and the Pacific: Wireless File No. 224, the State 
Department spokesperson, Mr Charles Redman, 
said that while the United States appreciated ‘the 
merits of the particular loan, as well as Chile’s free 
market economic policies’, the United States also 
recognised ‘the absence of a corresponding free 
and responsible political environment together 
with serious, persistent human rights problems. 
Will the Australian Government therefore consid- 
er altering its present policy towards the World 
Bank and take appropriate action to censure Chile 
when similar situations arise in the future? 

Senator Gareth Evans — It is the case that the 
United States abstained from voting on the World 
Bank loan to Chile, apparently for the reasons 
spelt out by the State Department spokesman and 
quoted at some length by Senator Haines. To the 
extent that that reflects a very different attitude to 
the Pinochet regime from that which was current 
at the time of the overthrow of the Allende 
Government in 1973, | suppose that the statement 
of the United States spokesman is very much to be 
welcomed. However, it does not alter Australia’s 
view that, however much we deplore the present 
political and human rights situation in Chile — as 
we do and as we said we did in our explanation of 
our vote at the World Bank — we regard ourselves 
as being bound by the articles of the World Bank 
to look only at economic considerations in the 
decision-making of that institution. That is the 
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position | described yesterday. That is the basison ` 
which we acted as we did and the basis on which _ 
we will continue to act in similar situations in the. 
future, 

Australia makes up its own mind on this as on 


other matters of foreign policy. It should be | e 


evident that there are many issues, including those 
arising in relation to a number of international 
institutions, in which we form quite different 
views of our obligations and responsibilities from 
those which, for political or other reasons, the 
United States adopts. 


Apartheid: rugby tour of South 
Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 December: 


Senator Sibraa — is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that the 
captain of the Australian rugby team is currently in 
South Africa apparently trying to arrange either an 
official or a rebel tour of South Africa? Does the 
Minister agree that any Australian tour would 
weaken international sporting boycotts against 
South Africa and, therefore, encourage the policy 
of apartheid? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am, of course, aware 
that the captain of the Australian rugby team, 
Andrew Slack, is presently visiting South Africa. | 
understand, however, that it is a private visit and 
in these circumstances it is not really appropriate 
for the Australian Government to comment on it 
as such. However, on the broader question of the 
invitation to the Australian Rugby Football Union 
to tour South Africa, the Government's views are 
really very well known. Such a visit would, in our 
view, be clearly inconsistent with the Gleneagles 
declaration and the Brisbane code of conduct. 
The Government is bound by the terms of the 
declaration and is completely opposed to either a 
Wallabies or a rebel rugby tour of South Africa 
and will discourage strongly the Australian Rugby 
Football Union accepting such invitations. 

An Australian tour would, as Senator Sibraa 
indicated, weaken international efforts to bring 
pressure on South Africa to abandon apartheid 
through the mechanism of the sporting boycott. 
The boycott has achieved considerable success in 
the past and the continuing unrest should serve to 
convince Australian sportsmen of the need for that 
pressure to be maintained to assist the process of 
change in South Africa, not only in sport but also 
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in the political arena generally. The experiences 
of the rebel Australian cricketers should also serve 
as a warning to Australian sportsmen that the 
-South African Government will use any sporting 
visit to that country for its own political ends. | 
understand that the ARFU executive has not yet 
taken a definite decision on the invitation. We 
hope that when that decision is taken it will be 
resoundingly in the negative. 


Philippines: investment in Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 December: 


Senator Walsh — On 11 February 1986, 
Senator Bolkus asked me, as Minister representing 
the Treasurer, a question without notice concern- 
ing the preparedness of the Government to make 
available details of applications for investment in 
Australia from Philippines citizens. The Treasurer 
has provided the following information in answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

According to the Australian Bureau of Statistics 
(ABS) figures, the Philippines has been a minor 
source of foreign funds invested in Australia. 

At 30 june 1984, the level of Philippine 
investment in Australia was $32 million, Most of 
the investment was in service and primary indus- 
tries, 

According to ABS figures, in 1983-84 there was 
no inflow of direct investment from the Philip- 
pines and there was an outflow of portfolio 
investment. 

During the period 1 January 1978 to 31 
December 1986, the Government made decisions 
under its foreign investment policy on nineteen 
investment proposals involving Philippine in- 
terests. Eighteen of the proposals were approved. 
These approvals involved estimated expenditure 
by Philippine interests of $19.2 million, mostly in 
the primary industry sector. 

The commercially sensitive information pro- 
vided by foreign investors to the Government and 
the Foreign Investment Review Board concerning 
their investment proposals is given by the inves- 
tors in confidence and received by the Govern- 
ment and the Board on that basis. It would not be 
appropriate, therefore, for commercially sensitive 
details of proposed investments to be released. 


International terrorism 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 December: 


Senator Robert Ray — Has the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs seen 
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reports that a court in West Berlin has implicated a 
Syrian official in providing explosives to two 
persons convicted of a terrorist bombing in that 
city? Is the Minister able to comment on the 
consequences of this development and on the 
measures the Government can take to counter the 
threat of state-sponsored terrorism, or indeed any 
form of terrorism? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am aware of reports 
that two Jordanians having close links to Syria 
have been convicted in the Federal Republic of 
Germany of carrying out a bomb attack on the 
German-Arab Association in West Berlin on 29 
November. One of the persons, Ahmed Hasi, is 
the brother of Nezar Hendawi, who was recently 
sentenced to 45 years imprisonment for the 
attempted bombing of an El Al airliner in London. 

Evidence given at the trial clearly indicates 
Syrian Government involvement in the attack. As 
a consequence of the trial, four Syrian diplomats 
have been expelled and the Bonn Government 
has not determined to date to replace its Ambassa- 
dor to Syria, who has already left Damascus on 
the completion of his assignment. Certain Syrians 
resident in East Berlin will no longer be granted 
entry to West Berlin following action taken by 
United States, French and British officials in their 
sectors of the city. 

The Australian Government consistently and 
unequivocally condemns all forms of terrorism 
and has welcomed and encouraged the growing 
resolve on the part of countries threatened by the 
terrorist menace to work together against it. The 
relevant government agencies and departments 
already have substantial counter-terrorist links 
with a number of countries. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, advised Parliament in 
May that Australia had initiated a new round of 
discussions to improve co-operation in the 
counter-terrorism field. The initial results of these 
exchanges are currently being considered by 
other government departments and agencies 
which share responsibility for counter-terrorist 
activities. 


Asian Development Bank 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 December: 


Senator Haines — Is the Minister representing 
the Treasurer aware of a report in the Australian 
Financial Review last week that a Mr Peter 
Nelson, formerly a senior financial analyst for the 
Asian Development Bank, alleged that the ADB 
invented figures to justify its development pro- 
jects? As Australia has apparently contributed over 
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$2 billion to the ADB in the past 20 years and is 
the fifth largest shareholder of the ADB, has the 
Government taken any steps to investigate or 
instigate an investigation into Mr Nelson’s serious 
allegations? If it has not, why has it not? 
Senator Walsh — | am told that the Govern- 
ment has been in touch with its representatives in 
the Asian Development Bank regarding this mat- 
ter. Australia recognises that there have been 
some difficulties in bringing forward ADB projects 
of uniformly high quality and has been working 
within the bank, along with other members, to 
improve that situation. However, we believe that 
it would be wrong to suggest that there are any 
major weaknesses in this area. Further, we consid- 
er the ADB to be a generally effective and efficient 
channel for multinational aid for the region. 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: SALT Il 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 December: 


Senator Coates — | refer the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the United 
States Administration’s exceeding of the ceiling of 
the SALT II Treaty, which occurred a few days ago 
when the one hundred and thirty first B52 was 
deployed with nuclear cruise missiles. Has the 
Minister noted the recently reported concern 
expressed by Democratic Party Congress mem- 
bers, one of whom described the deployment as ‘a 
mistake in judgment, every bit as serious in the 
long-term as shipping missiles to Khomeini’? 
Another said: 

it is unbelievable that at a time when the 

Administration's foreign policy is in a shambles, 

they want to complicate the situation by raising 

another major issue. 

While noting the Minister’s answer to Senator 
Sibraa last Friday, | ask the Minister whether the 
Australian Government has sent a message to the 
United States Government since the breach, 
expressing our abhorrence of this violation of the 
Treaty which can do nothing to improve the 
chances for peace in the world? If not will the 
Government do so? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 
of course seen reports of the criticism and the 
ongoing debate in the United States on the 
deployment which breached the SALT II limits. 
We have noted that; | have no wish to comment 
on that debate in the United States. As to 
communicating the Australian Government's 
position, |, speaking on behalf of the Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs, stated a Government reaction to 
this on the day that it occurred — 28 November. 
The following day Mr Hayden put out a substan- 
tial Press release the last paragraph of which was 
in the following terms: 
Mr Hayden said that the Government was not 
persuaded that the United States action was an 
appropriate way to address these concerns and 
remained of the view that decisions regarding 
the nature and structure of United States and 
Soviet strategic nuclear forces should be made 
within the SALT constraints. 
| have no doubt whatsoever that the terms of 
that statement made by Mr Hayden would have 
been communicated to the United States author- 
ities in Washington. | do not know what further 
communication there may have been on this 
subject but | believe the Australian position has 
been sufficiently identified and sufficiently robust- 
ly made clear by that statement of the Foreign 
Minister. 


National language policy 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 December: 


Senator Teague —- My question is directed to 
the Minister for Education. When will the Govern- 
ment respond to the report of the Senate Standing 
Committee on Education and the Arts entitled 
‘Towards a national language policy’, which was 
completed three years ago and which Ministers 
have already broadly commended? Why did the 
Minister fail to respond by May and then by 
November, as she had promised both in her then 
urgent interim statement last February and in her 
statements in August relating to Mr Lo Bianco's 
appointment as the Government's special consul- 
tant to help complete the Government's response? 
Has Mr Lo Bianco’s term of appointment been 
extended? Finally, does not this failure concerning 
national language policy further compound the 
Government's decisions to cut out teaching re- 
sources for English as a second language, abolish 
the multicultural education grants of the Schools 
Commission, amalgamate the Special Broadcast- 
ing Service with the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation, abolish the Institute of Multicultural 
Affairs and restrict Government support for ethnic 
schools? 

Senator Ryan — The reason why the national 
language policy has been a long time coming is . 
that we have carried out our commitment to have 
very extensive consultation. Senator Teague prob- 
ably knows, as he has taken an interest in this 
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= matter, that Mr Lo Bianco has travelled widely 
around Australia, consulting education author- 
ities, ethnic groups, teachers, teacher training 
institutions and the like, to ensure that the policy, 
when it emerges, will be as comprehensive as 
possible. 

| have received from Mr Lo Bianco this week 
the first draft of the document. | must say it is a 
very impressive effort, in my view. Once | have 
given some consideration to the first draft it will 
then be made available to ethnic groups, educa- 
tion groups and so on, for their responses before 
the Government takes any final decisions. 

| remind Senator Teague that a sum was set 
aside in the Budget for the first stage of imple- 
mentation of a national language policy. So 
although the document is a little later than | would 
have hoped earlier in the year, my impression at 
this stage is that it is a very thorough exercise and 
will meet the needs of the many people who have 
attached their aspirations to it. 


Australia-U.S.-NZ relations: removal 
of U.S. Antarctic base from 
Christchurch to Tasmania 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 December: 


Senator Sanders — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of discus- 
sions held in Hobart between the United States 
Secretary of the Navy, John Lehman, and the 
Tasmanian Premier, Robin Gray, regarding the 
removal of the United States Antarctic Base from 
Christchurch, New Zealand, to Tasmania? 
Secondly, has the Federal Government given 
approval for the establishment of a United States 
Antarctic air base in Tasmania? What decisions 
have been made? Thirdly, has the United States 
Government approached the Australian Govern- 
ment regarding the removal of the New Zealand 
base to Australia? Fourthly, what proportion of 
United States military flights using Christchurch 
Airport are related to Antarctic research? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware that the United States Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr john Lehman, visited Australia from 18 
to 20 November and, during that time, held 
informal discussions with the Tasmanian Premier 
in Hobart. We are not aware of the nature of those 
discussions. However, it would appear from a 
Press interview which Mr Lehman gave in Hobart 
that ‘Operation Deep Freeze’, the United States 
Antarctic facility in Christchurch, as Senator 
Sanders has said, was discussed. The Government 
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has not been approached by the United States 
Government regarding relocation of ‘Operation 
Deep Freeze’ from Christchurch to Hobart. The 
position of the United States Administration on 
this matter was enunciated by Secretary of State 
Shultz following the ANZUS talks in San Francis- 
co last August when he stated that he did not 
foresee a shift of ‘Operation Deep Freeze’ away 
from Christchurch. As to the last part of the 
question, the Government is not aware what 
proportion of United States military flights using 
Christchurch Airport are related to its Antarctic 
research program. It is understood, however, that 
some United States military aircraft transit Christ- 
church en route to Australia in addition to flights 
destined for the Antarctic. 

Senator Sanders — Mr President, | ask a 
supplementary question. Is it common for repre- 
sentatives of a foreign country, that is, the United 
States of America, to have conferences with the 
Premiers of States without the Department of 
Foreign Affairs becoming knowledgeable about 
what the conference results were? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have no idea why 
anyone would want to talk to Premier Gray, on an 
informal or any other basis, but Mr Lehman chose 
to do so and the Government regards it as no 
business of ours to inquire into the substance of 
those conversations unless and until the United 
States Government, or for that matter Mr Gray, 
chooses to advise us. 


New Caledonia: political situation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 December: 


Senator Childs — My question, which is 
directed to the Minister representing the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, relates to a resolution co- 
sponsored by the Australian Government to reins- 
cribe New Caledonia to the United Nations 
Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples, which was sup- 
ported by 89 votes in the UN. Why did not the 
Australian Government accept the arguments of 
the French Government that New Caledonia is 
part of metropolitan France? Are these the same 
arguments that the French Government uses to 
defend its continuing presence in French 
Polynesia? If so, does the Australian Government 
also reject these arguments? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Regardless of the 
arguments that France has put forward in the past, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations has 
now decided that New Caledonia is a non-self- 
governing territory. While France may use the 
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prospects of hatching and raising king prawns which are of the same genus but a different species to prawns 
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Gwyther of the Marine Science Laboratories; Mr Liang Yaquan, the leader of the Chinese group; and Mr Tian Jinhai, a 
specialist in marine culture with the First Department of International Co-operation of the China National Fisheries 
Company, Beijing. (Promotion Australia photo). 





same arguments in relation to French Polynesia, 
Australia’s attitude in this case is influenced by the 
fact that there is clearly not the same evident 
desire for independence as exists in New Caledo- 
nia. For many years the countries of the South 
Pacific Forum showed patient understanding of 
France’s position in New Caledonia and gave 
support to the previous French Government's 
policy to assist the territory in its evolution to 
independence. 

The policies of the present French Government 
do not adequately recognise the aspirations of the 
Kanak people. It was for this reason that the South 
Pacific Forum decided last August in Suva to seek 
to reinscribe New Caledonia on the United 
Nations list of non-self-governing territories. The 
intention of the South Pacific Forum when it 
decided on this course of action was to have the 
UN contribute to a solution to what has always 
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been recognised as a very complex problem. 
Australia’s own experience shows that the UN has 
considerable experience and expertise to offer in 
the decolonisation process. On 2 December the 
UN General Assembly adopted resolution 41/41A 
reinscribing New Caledonia on, as | said, the UN 
list of non-self-governing territories. That Forum 
resolution was co-sponsored by many other coun- 
tries, including five Association of South East 
Asian Nations States. The resolution was adopted 
by a majority of 89 in favour, 24 against, with 34 
abstentions. France has an important role to play 
in the South Pacific. Australia wishes to maintain 
its friendship with that country. Although France 
voted against the resolution, Australia and all the 
Forum countries hope that France will adopt a 
constructive attitude and work with the United 
Nations for the benefit of the people of New 
Caledonia. 
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Immigration: alleged presence of 
Nazi war criminals in Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 December: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
20 November 1986: 

(1) Has the Minister for Foreign Affairs’ atten- 
tion been drawn to a press report in the Canberra 
Times dated 19 October 1986, but the Simon 
Wiesental Centre had forwarded a list of sus- 
pected Nazi war criminals, believed to be living in 
Britain, has been made available to that govern- 
ment, and does the report also claim that a similar 
list has been forwarded to the Australian Govern- 
ment some 2 weeks ago. 

(2) Is the report correct; and has such a list 
been examined, or is there any proposal to take 
action to investigate these matters. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) My Department has drawn my attention to 
the article in the Canberra Times of Sunday 19 
October 1986. 

(2) | can confirm that the report is correct in 
respect of the Australian Government. While 
attending the 41st Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York, | met Rabbi Hier 
of the Simon Wiesenthal Centre in Los Angeles 
who gave me a list of suspected war criminals 
believed to be living in Australia. | arranged for 
the list to be brought urgently to the attention of 
Mr Andrew Menzies, OBE, who is heading the 
review of material relating to the entry of sus- 
pected war criminals into Australia. It is under- 
stood that the review would examine and assess 
the material in the list along with other informa- 
tion available to it. The question of further action 
will be examined by the Government in the light 
of the report from Mr Menzies. 


French nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific 
The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 December: 

Senator Mcintosh — is the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of 
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reports that the Australian master of the vessel: 
Southern Raider who is currently detained by the 
French authorities on Reunion Island claims to 
have been given firm indications that France is 
developing facilities for nuclear testing on the 
Kerguelen Islands in the southern Indian Ocean? 
Taking into account what has been said before on 
this matter in the Parliament, does the Govern- 
ment intend to make further inquiries to establish 
what French intentions are with regard to Ker- 
guelen —- an area which, as | have said many 
times in the past, is capable of having a very direct 
impact on Australia’s atmospheric and ocean 
environment? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | am of course weil 
aware of Senator Mcintosh’s very long-standing 
concern on this matter. As | recall, he first raised it 
back in 1981 and since then he has pressed it on 
behalf of his constituents in Western Australia. 
The Government is not aware of any evidence to 
support the claims being made by the two 
Australians, Mr john Chadderton and Mr Alastair 
Annandale, being held on Reunion Island on 
charges in connection with the apprehension of 
the trawler Southern Raider last October, that the 
French authorities are planning to move France’s 
nuclear testing program to the Kerguelen Islands. 
The latest claim by Mr Chadderton, which is 
reported today, repeats the claims by Mr Annan- 
dale reported in the Press in October. 


The Government would, of course, be most 
interested in any such development and is again 
checking the latest reports as it has checked 
previous such reports. But speculation along these 
lines is not new. In December 1984 comments by 
the French Consul-General in Melbourne that 
France might move its nuclear testing program 
from Mururoa Atoll to the Kerguelen Islands 
aroused considerable media interest. In 1985 the 
then French Minister for Defence denied that 
France had any such plans. 


The Australian Government would, of course, 
he as strongly opposed to French nuclear testing 
in proximity to Australia in the Indian Ocean as it 
is opposed to France's current testing in the 
Pacific Ocean. Our assessment is that a move of 
the testing program from French Polynesia to the 
Kerguelen Islands would be unattractive to France 
on political grounds and in view of the consider- 
able economic cost that would be involved in 
relocation of facilities. 
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Apartheid: human rights issues in 
South Africa 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 December: 


Senator Sibraa — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Has the Minister seen reports that the 
South African authorities are currently holding 
256 children for alleged security offences? Are 
these reports correct? If so, what do they suggest 
about the continuing state of affairs under the 
apartheid regime in South Africa? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | have seen Press 
reports on the detention and ill-treatment of black 
children by the authorities in South Africa. The 
Government understands that as many as 8000 
children under the age of 16 may have been 
detained since the declaration of the state of 
emergency last June, of whom half remain in 
detention with charge, without trial, without the 
benefit of legal protective measures for juveniles 
which have been suspended under the emergency 
regulations and, in many instances, without ac- 
cess to their families. These reports, which be- 
cause of South African restrictions on information 
are difficult to verify, are truly appalling. They are 
yet another step in the litany of brutal oppression 
imposed by South African authorities on the black 
community. 


The Government is profoundly concerned ab- 
out the continuing wave of unrest and violence in 
South Africa of which the detention of black 
children is but one of the tragic consequences. 
Over 2000 people have died in South Africa since 
1984 and more than 200 have died since the 
imposition of the state of emergency. The South 
African Government's repressive security mea- 
sures and the state of emergency may have sought 
to hide from the outside what is happening in 
South Africa but they have singularly failed to ease 
the township crisis or to silence the legitimate 
black protest. On the contrary, the detention of 
thousands of black activists and children is more 
likely to exacerbate further than to resolve South 
Africa’s problems, to deepen black anger and to 
lead to further confrontration and bloodshed. 


Finally, the Australian Government does not 
condone violence —- we have consistently con- 
demned it — and the resort to armed force for 
political ends. However, there is unlikely to be an 
end to the vicious circle of violence and repres- 
sion until the South African Government takes 
urgently needed steps to end racial tension and to 
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begin serious negotiations with representative 
black leaders which will result in fundamental 
political reforms. 


Immigration: alleged presence of 
Nazi war criminals in Australia 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 December: 


Senator Sir John Carrick — My question is 
directed to the Minister representing the Attorney- 
General. | refer to the report by Mr Andrew 
Menzies on allegations that there are Nazi war 
criminals in Australia and to the indication by him 
that a confidential list of 70 names had been 
supplied to the Government for further detailed 
investigation. | refer, too, to the great 
apprehension amongst many migrants that their 
names could be wrongly on the list due to false 
information supplied by politically opposed or 
otherwise disaffected persons or groups. Firstly, | 
ask: is it the intention of the Government to inform 
in confidence each of the 70 persons as to their 
listing and as to the nature of the allegations? 
Secondly, if a person concerned at possible listing 
were to write to the Attorney-General seeking to 
know whether that person’s name is on the list, 
will the Government provide an answer? | point 
out that the Government in the past has informed 
a number of migrants upon request that no 
evidence of war criminality about them was in the 
Government’s possession. If the Minister cannot 
give me an answer now, will he please do so 
before the Senate rises? 

Senator Gareth Evans — It is simply premature 
to respond to those questions. As | indicated in 
putting down the tabling statement, the issues in 
the Menzies report are very sensitive and very 
complex and will require detailed and careful 
consideration by the Government. The Attorney- 
General has been asked to bring forward a 
submission on the matter to the Cabinet early in 
1987. Clearly, one of the central elements in that 
submission will need to be the handling of any 
further investigative process and the treatment of 
the material which has been identified by Mr 
Menzies. Included in that | imagine would be a 
consideration of the particular issues which Sena- 
tor Sir John Carrick has raised. Pending the 
Government's consideration of any submission 
the Attorney-General might make, it is the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to maintain absolute con- 
fidentiality with respect to that list of names; there 
is no question of them being released to anyone. 
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People who fear that their names might be on 
such a list need, as a result, have no cause for 
alarm about the potential misuse of that material 
until such time as the Government has had an 
opportunity to consider fully the matters involved. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 9 December: 


Senator Zakharov — Will the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs explain to 
the Senate the significance of Australia’s ratifica- 
tion yesterday of the Treaty of Rarotonga? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Australia’s ratification 
of the treaty was accomplished by the Executive 
Council’s endorsement last week following its 
passage through the Parliament and yesterday was 
the subject of a signature of instrument of ratifica- 
tion by the Prime Minister. That completes the 
process and it is now possible for that treaty to 
come into force once the instrument of ratification 
is deposited. The coming into force of the treaty 
will, of course, create a wholly new environment 
in the South Pacific. It is an environment that will 
involve the South Pacific being preserved as it is 
today, free from nuclear weapons stationed in the 
countries and territories of the region, free from 
nuclear waste dumping and, with the tragic and 
we hope temporary exception of French 
Polynesia, free from nuclear testing. All the 
countries of the region want to preserve these 
freedoms and manifestly their preservation will be 
very much advanced by the terms of this Treaty. 
They will be even more advanced, of course, by 
the signature to and observance of the terms of the 
protocols to the treaty, which we are endeavour- 
ing to have the nuclear powers with a presence in 
the Pacific sign at the moment. It is an extremely 
important document and an extremely important 
stage in the evolution of policy in the South 
Pacific for all the reasons that were canvassed at 
great length in the course of the debate which | 
have no need to repeat. 

| think the only other point that does need to be 
made is that our ratification of the treaty and its 
entry into force would not have been possible had 
the Australian Democrats’ amendment been 
accepted by the Senate and had the matter 
therefore still been the subject of endless further 
parliamentary debate both this session and in the 
autumn session next year. It is hardly necessary to 
emphasise just how significant is the step that has 
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been taken and how much it would have re- 
bounded to Australia’s discredit had we not now 
been in the position, as we now are, to proceed 
immediately to ratification and to ensure the 
coming into force within the next few days of the 


treaty itself, 


Nicaragua: human rights issues 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 December: 


Senator Coleman — My question without 
notice is directed to the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. In light of recent 
events on the Nicaraguan-Honduras border, will 
the Government reaffirm in the strongest terms its 
opposition to any United States of America 
participation in this dispute, and ongoing attempts 
by United States-backed forces to destabilise the 
Nicaraguan Government? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Earlier in Question 
Time | was asked by Senator Coleman to respond 
to the reports of recent events on the Nicaraguan- 
Honduran border. | indicated | would be in a 
position to do so at the end of Question Time, 
which | now am, There have been Press reports 
today of military incidents on Sunday on either 
side of the border between Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras. The major incident reported was on the 
Honduran side where Nicaraguan troops had 
entered an area near positions occupied by 
Contras and come up against Honduran troops 
ferried to within 40 kilometres of the border by 
United States helicopters. The other incident 
reported was an air attack from Honduras on three 
Nicaraguan towns close to the border, The United 
States has reportedly admitted that its helicopters 
were used to ferry troops to within 40 kilometres 
of the border on the Honduran side but has denied 
that its forces were actively engaged in fighting. 
Nicaragua has charged that United States aircraft 
were used in the attacks on Nicaraguan towns. At 
this stage we have no independent reports on 
these incidents. | 

The Australian Government would greatly re- 
gret such incidents and would be concerned if 
these led to escalation of tensions in Central 
America. It adheres to the view that the best hope 
for peace in the region lies in diplomatic negotia- 
tions rather than in military action. The Govern- 
ment is, of course, aware of recent reports about 
the illicit chanelling of money to the Contras. Our 
views on the Contras are well known — we 
obviously would wish to give them no comfort or 
encouragement. Our opposition to any funding or 
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support of the Contras has been stated publicly 
and to the United States Government. Some of the 
leading Contras are former members of Somoza’s 
National Guard, a force which perpetrated atroci- 
ties against the Nicaraguan people for several 
years under the Somoza dictatorship. Similar 
abuses have continued with attacks by the Contras 
on civilian targets in Nicaragua. Australia has 
condemned the Contras’ human rights record as 
well as expressing its concern over the increasing 
repression by the Nicaraguan Government. It is 
our view that support for the Contras, whether 
legal or illegal, will only exacerbate these prob- 
lems and lead to an escalation of tensions in 
Central America which will further impede possi- 
bilities of a peaceful negotiation of the conflict 
there. 


Immigration: multiculturalism — 
abolition of Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 December: 


Senator Grimes — On 24 September 1986, 
Senator Vigor asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, with- 
out notice, a question covering a range of matters 
concerning the Australian Institute of Multicultu- 
ral Affairs (AIMA). Senator Button provided an 
answer to the honourable senator’s question, 
together with an undertaking that an answer to the 
factual matters in the honourable senator’s ques- 
tion would be provided as soon as possible. The 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs has 
supplied the following answer to the honourable 
senator's question: 

My news releases of 12 August and 21 August 
and the Prime Minister’s statement to the House of 
Representatives of 22 August reconfirmed and 
reinforced this Government's commitment to 
multiculturalism. In the context of the Govern- 
ment’s new strategy -—— as | indicated in my 
Second Reading Speech on the AIMA Repeal Act 
— AIMA is no longer the most effective vehicle for 
expressing this commitment. Our continuing 
commitment is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Prime Minister has appointed me as Minister 
Assisting him on Multicultural Affairs as from 18 
November. Our strategy will be developed by a 
new Advisory Committee and by the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs being set up within the Prime 
Minister’s portfolio. 
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The Institute was improved through my reforms 
of 1 July 1985 which widened membership of its 
Council under the chairmanship of the Anglican 
Archbishop of Melbourne, Dr David Penman, to 
comprise a broader and more representative 
cross-section of the Australian public. The mem- 
bers | appointed are people with special rela- 
tionships with the community and who are linked 
with special community interests. The Institute 
was also improved by its new Director developing 
a more prominent public profile for its activities 
and making its existence better known around 
Australia. 

The reduction in the Institute's budget at this 
time reflected the reorientation of the Institute’s 
activities away from research and towards com- 
munity education. This redirection resulted in 
valuable work being done by the Institute in 
developing understanding and appreciation of 
multicultural objectives over the last year. The 
Institute was also given at this time specific 
responsibility to promote co-ordination and liaise 
between the Federal and State and Local Govern- 
ments and community organisations in multi- 
cultural activities. The extent to which the Institute 
could develop this role has proved to be limited 
by its physical location iun Melbourne without a 
supporting network of regional offices. 

An inference in the Senator’s question that the 
jupp Committee of Review of Migrant and Multi- 
cultural Programs and Services advised against the 
disbandment of AIMA is wrong. 

None of the 32 recommendations in the com- 
mittee’s report specifically recommend the reten- 
tion of AIMA, although one (Recommendation 26) 
cites AIMA as joint implementer with the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs and the 
Bureau of Statistics of a proposal to develop 
birthplace profiles. Otherwise the degree of ‘sup- 
port’ for AIMA expressed in the report is limited to 
a comment about its continuing role in relation to 
the functions proposed for an office of ethnic 
affairs. 

It is only in the context of discussing the 
functions of an office of ethnic affairs that the 
committee’s report discussed the functions which 
should continue to be performed by AIMA. In fact 
the review committee simply accepted the con- 
tinued existence of AIMA and allocated functions _ 
to the proposed office of ethnic affairs on that 
basis. Moreover in recommending the establish- 
ment of an office in Canberra the report rejected 
using AIMA either by relocating it in Canberra or 
establishing a regional office there. Rather the 
report saw AIMA’s future role as an independent 
research and community education organisation. 
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The report makes many similar observations 
about other areas of policy without elevating them 
into formal recommendations. 

Over the past year it has become increasingly 
clear that we can no longer afford to have one or 
two agencies at the Federal level as custodians of 
multicultural goals and values. These goals and 
values need to be pursued as dimensions of all 
relevant policies and programs. Our ‘Access-and- 
equity’ strategy is a program of administrative 
reform dedicated to precisely this objective. It 
recognises the importance of agencies such as the 
Federal Departments of Education, Health and 
Employment and Industrial Relations to the daily 
lives of Australians, and their central role in 
planning policy and action to ensure equal rights 
to common services and to full participation in 
society are accorded to Australians of all back- 
grounds. 

The decision to abolish AIMA was consistent 
with but independent of the Budget strategy to 
generate economic recovery. The other Budget 
decisions referred to were all hard decisions taken 
in relation to feasible options; the particular 
reasons for them are matters for my ministerial 
colleagues the Ministers for Education and Com- 
munications. The decision to close six area offices 
of my Department has been reviewed. At my 
request, my Department has found some alterna- 
tive savings in its administrative and staffing costs 
which now allow the three larger area offices in 
Wollongong, Newcastle and Geelong to remain 
open, albeit at a reduced level of activity. 


Australia-U.S. defence relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 December: 


Senator Kilgariff — | direct a question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer to the recently announced col- 
laboration by a number of so-called peace groups, 
which have stated that their aim is to remove the 
Australian-United States joint defence facilities, 
such as Pine Gap, within 10 years. Would the 
Minister agree that seeking to obtain world peace 
by the removal of these bases is not unlike seeking 
to do away with crime, drugs and prostitution by 
firing the police force? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | do not have Senator 
Kilgariff’s gift for the extravagant metaphor, but 
certainly the Government take the view, as is well 
known, that the presence of these joint facilities 
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on Australian soil is an indispensable component 
of the Western world’s defence effort and that they 
make a very substantial contribution to interna- 
tional peace and security through the verification 
and early warning capacity they give the West. 
Australia has its interests as a nation very well 
served by the presence on our soil of these 
facilities, not by reason necessarily of the signifi- 
cance that has for the alliance with the United 
States of America, but much more so because of 
the contribution it represents to peace and secur- 
ity in the world. We equally strongly and fervently 
are committed, unlike our opponents opposite, to 
ensuring disarmament in the world at large, which 
hopefully ultimately will make such facilities 
unnecessary. We see the whole structure of 
mutual deterrence and the supporting apparatus 
that goes with it as being essentially only an 
interim phase, pending what we all hope will be a 
much more far-reaching system of guarantees for 
the peace of the world. Looked at against that 
background and in that context there is, nonethe- 
less, a very strong commitment on the part of the 
Labor Government to the maintenance and con- 
tinuation in existence of those facilities. 


Chile: state of siege 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 December: 


Senator Elstob — Can the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs tell me what is the 
Government's reaction to the announcement of 
the extension of the state of siege in Chile? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
extremely disappointed and disturbed by the 
announcement that has just come to hand that the 
state of siege in Chile is to be extended by 30 
days. In a public statement on 9 September, the 
Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, described the state 
of siege as a draconian measure that was more 
likely to provoke further violence than to ease 
tensions in Chile. Its extension now, 90 days after 
the armed attack on President Pinochet, is likely 
only to engender greater resentment among the 
Chilean people and lead to a further polarisation 
of Chile’s political situation. The Australian Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly called on the Pinochet 
regime to call an end to its disregard for human 
rights and to move quickly to institute genuine 
democratic reforms. Only by a return to Chile’s 
long tradition of democracy can that country 
regain its political stability and international 
respectability. 
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immigration: multiculturalism in 
Australia 
News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 


tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
1 December: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, MP, has emphasised again that 
multiculturalism is for all Australians. In an 
address to a seminar at the University of Wollon- 
gong tonight, he expressed his disappointment 
with those critics who thought multiculturalism 
was relevant only to ethnic communities. 

The seminar, arranged by the University’s 
Centre for Multicultural Studies, discussed the 
findings and recommendations of the Committee 
of Review of Migrant and Multicultural Programs 
and Services (ROMAMPAS), recently released by 
the Minister. Mr Hurford said the ROMAMPAS 
report had placed emphasis on fairness in a 
multicultural society as a means of helping 
overseas-born residents and their families partici- 
pate fully in Australian society. But that was only 
one dimension. 

‘Of course multiculturalism provides a context 
in which ethnic communities and individuals can 
pursue their aspirations to full and fair participa- 
tion in Australian society as a whole. They are 
entitled to do so. But all Australians have an 
interest in the outcome. Multiculturalism is for all 
Australians in the sense that it allows Australia to 
gain maximum benefit from the richness of its 
ethnic and cultural diversity. 

‘Consequently, multicultural issues cannot and 
should not.be regarded solely as migrant issues or 
ethnic issues. | don’t need to remind you that 
migrants and members of ethnic communities are 
all Australians.’ 

To underline his point, Mr Hurford said Austra- 
lia could not afford to perceive its multicultural 
institutions as being vested solely in migrant or 
ethnic communities. 

‘SBS is a multicultural institution, not because it 
broadcasts and transmits in a number of different 
languages, but because its message is directed to 
all Australians. The new Australian Broadcasting 
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Corporation must be and will be a multicultural 
institution because its message is directed to all 
Australians. We must imbue more of our institu- 
tions with a multicultural perspective,’ he said. 

Mr Hurford said the new Office of Multicultural 
Affairs, located within the Prime Minister’s De- 
partment, would be ideally placed to ensure that 
this perspective appeared across the spectrum of 
Federal responsibilities. A major priority for the — 
Office would be the translation of the principles of 
multiculturalism into practical terms. 

‘This means injecting the perspective through- 
out decision-making processes and into policies, 
programs and services. The language of multicul- 
turalism must have a meaning which the vast 
majority of Australians, whatever their ethnic 
background, can understand as having a benefi- 
cial effect on their daily lives. Unless we can 
translate the theory into practical outcomes for all 
Australians, we will not have served Australia 
well.’ 


Visit by the Minister for Trade to 
China, Saudi Arabia and Malaysia 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 1 December: 


The Australian Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, left Australia on the weekend for trade 
discussions in China, Saudi Arabia and Malaysia. 

Mr Dawkins arrived in Beijing on Sunday. 
Today he is co-chairing the second meeting of the 
Australia-China joint Co-ordinating Group on 
Transport established in July 1985 to promote 
long-term co-operation in the transport sector 
between Australia and China. The Group was one 
of three co-operation initiatives discussed during 
Chinese Communist Party General Secretary Hu 
Yao Bang’s visit to Australia in April 1985. 

The Group provides a forum for co-operation 
between Australia and China in the transport 
sector and establishes a framework for considera- 
tion of a wide range of trading and commercial 
opportunities. Transport economies and manage- 
ment, railways, highways and bridges, ports and 
harbours, transport equipment maintenance ser- 
vices, bulk and container cargo handling, and air 
services are among areas where scope exists for 
further co-operation between the two countries. 
While in Beijing, Mr Dawkins will also hold talks 
on the China Joint Ministerial Economic Commis- 
sion, the establishment of which was announced 
during the visit to Australia in September by Vice 
Premier Wan Li. Mr Dawkins is also scheduled to 
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meet with Ministers whose portfolios cover trade 
and economic issues of interest to both countries. 

Mr Dawkins will also visit Xiamen in Fujian 
Province where Australia is funding a feasibility 
study for the second stage development of Dong 
Du Harbour. Depending on the results of this 
study, China has indicated that it would be 
willing, on the basis of mutual benefit and 
equality, to co-operate -with Australia as a joint 
venture partner on the design and the financing, 
construction, management and operation of the 
second stage of the Harbour. The second stage 
involves the construction of four berths by 1990 to 
expand wharf handling capacity to 8.5 million 
tonnes a year. 

From 6-9 December Mr Dawkins will visit 
Saudi Arabia where he will lead the Australian 
Delegation to the Fourth Meeting of the Australia- 
Saudi Arabia joint Commission to be held in 
Riyadh. The Australian Delegation will include 
representatives of a number of Australian com- 
panies and organisations interested in trade and 
technical co-operation with Saudi Arabia. 

Mr Dawkins has appointed Mr J. Scully, Direc- 
tor, Westpac Banking Corporation and Chairman 
of the recently established Australia-Saudi Arabia 
Business Council as leader of the Australian 
businessmen in the delegation. 

The Saudi Arabian delegation will be led by the 
Minister of Commerce, His Excellency Dr Solaim, 
and will include representatives of Saudi Arabian 
business and Government organisations. 

‘Saudi Arabia is an important market for Austra- 
lia in the Middle East with exports in 1985-86 of 
$493.6 million. The meeting of the Commission is 
an opportunity to promote the expansion and 
diversification of trade and to explore avenues to 
widen economic relations with Saudi Arabia. 
There are prospects for enhanced trade opportuni- 
ties with Saudi Arabia in areas including agricultu- 
ral products and services, technical co-operation 
and trade in manufactured products.’ 

While in Saudi Arabia Mr Dawkins will also 
meet other Saudi Arabian Ministers including the 
Ministers responsible for finance, agriculture and 
industry. On 10-12 December the Minister will 
visit Malaysia where he will be meeting with the 
Malaysian Minister of Trade and Industry, Tengku 
Razaleigh Hamzah and other senior Ministers and 
representatives from the private sector. 

‘Two-way trade and investment flows between 
Malaysia and Australia make it a key market in the 
ASEAN region. Australia’s exports from Malaysia 
were $325 million. The Malaysian economy is 
undergoing a number of changes in line with the 
country’s Five Year Plan and the associated 
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agricultural and industrial development strategies. 
The visit will enable me to explore opportunities 
might exist for Australia in more closely attuning 
our exports and investment to the objectives and 
projects identified in these Plans. | will be giving 
support to the marketing of our education services 
and participation by Australian firms in major 
project work’, Mr Dawkins said. 

Mr Dawkins said that this visit to Malaysia will 
complete a visit to all ASEAN capitals over the last 
18 months. 

The Minister is scheduled to return to Australia 
on 13 December. 


Marine science symposium 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 1 December: 


More than 200 scientists — half from some 
twenty overseas countries — are meeting in 
Townsville this week at a major international 
marine science symposium organised by the 
Australian Department of Science. 

The symposium is held under the auspices of 
the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commis- 
sion’s Program Group for the Western Pacific 
(KOC/WESTPAC). Recognised world scientific 
leaders will deliver keynote addresses and lead 
discussions. 

Some 120 papers will be delivered across a 
broad range of marine research topics including 
marine geology and geoscience, oceanography 
and climate, living resources, marine pollution 
and management of the marine environment. The 
focus for the symposium is the region between the 
Solomon Islands, South-East Asia and northern 
Australia where the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
converge. 

The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, said 
today: ‘This region is one of intense scientific and 
political interest. The marine resources of this 
region promise, with careful management based 
on solid scientific understanding, to make a major 
contribution to the social and economic develop- 
ment of what is one of the most heavily populated 
regions of the world. It was to nurture this promise 
that the idea for the symposium was initially 
conceived. Scientific research of the marine do- 
main has been pursued in the region for many 
years; however, this is the first occasion on which 
scientists from countries of the region have come 
together in an interdisciplinary forum to pool their 
knowledge of the region and to identify the gaps, 
particularly those of significance to managers of 
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marine resources, as a basis for planning the 
research thrusts over the next decade. 

‘The symposium demonstrates Australia’s com- 
mitment to foster closer relations in the region 
through scientific co-operation.’ 

Dr John Bunt, former Director of the Australian 
Institute of Marine Science in Townsville, has 
been Chairman of WESTPAC for three years. 


Visit by Pope John Paul Il 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 1 December: 


Your Holiness, 

It is with some regret that | undertake the task of 
farewelling you from our country. For it has been 
a great honour to have you as our guest over the 
last week; more than that, it has been a great 
pleasure. 

You have visited every Australian State and 
mainland Territory. You have made contact with 
hundreds of thousands of Australians in all walks 
of life — the young, the old, the sick, the 
unemployed; in hospitals and in our homes; at 
work in the country, in industries and in universi- 
ties. For people of all faiths, and most especially 
Australia’s large Roman Catholic community, 
your visit has been an inspiration and a cause for 
great joy. It has been an experience which all of us 
have found stimulating and inspiring and which 
you yourself, we are pleased to see, have evident- 
ly found rewarding. 

Your schedule has been an extremely deman- 
ding one. Yet you have retained throughout your 
freshness and enthusiasm and your genuine in- 
terest in Australian people and their problems. 
When you arrived in Canberra on 24 November 
you said that you came to us as a pilgrim, as one 
who journeys as an act of religious devotion. 

While you have been here you preached a 
message of peace, of hope, and of justice. You 
reminded us of the dignity and importance of 
human work, You drew attention to the tragedy of 
unemployment. You issued a message of hope to 
the Aboriginal people. And you have caught the 
imagination and tapped the idealism of our young 
people who seek peace and justice in the world. 

Australians who have seen you, whether at first 
hand or through the media, have been reminded 
that despite differences in religious beliefs, politic- 
al opinions and material circumstances, we are 
united as one nation, basically sharing a common 
core of ideals, a responsibility towards each other 
and an aspiration to live in peace and harmony. 
On behalf of all Australians | thank you for the 
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efforts you have made so willingly and unstinting- 
ly to remind us of those great values. 

| hope you leave our shores with a strong 
conviction that this is a country prepared to 
support the cause of peace and justice. You leave 
behind you the impression of a leader committed 
to those universal values of peace and justice, and 
of a man with an abiding compassion for all 
people. 

On behalf of all Australians | wish you a safe 
return to Rome and every success in your con- 
tinuing endeavours for peace and for the better- 
ment of mankind. 


Australia-Japan relations 


News release issued by the Minister assisting the 
Treasurer, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, on 1 De- 
cember: 


The basis of the Australia-lapan relationship 
had fundamentally changed in the 1980s, the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs and 
Minister Assisting the Treasurer, Mr Chris Hurford, 
told the Conference on Australia-Japan Financial 
Developments at the University of New South 
Wales on 1 December. 

‘In the 1980s, the Australia-Japan relationship is 
being subjected to a number of new factors, in 
part reflecting the need for both economies to 
adjust significantly to a changed world environ- 
ment. The Japanese economy has entered a new 
phase, characterised by lower growth and the 
development of an industrial structure different 
from that which encouraged the rapid expansion 
of trade with Australia.’ 

In expressing confidence in the future of the 
relationship, Mr Hurford also expressed some 
concern about some of the directions the rela- 
tionship was taking. Mr Hurford said Japan had to 
address the trade imbalance with Australia soon. 

‘The changing trade relationship between the 
two countries suggests Australia is not achieving 
fair access in a way that mutually beneficial trade 
can expand. Simply stated, Australia does not 
have the same opportunities to export to Japan 
those products in which we have a competitive 
advantage. This has been a major cause of 
concern in our changing trade relationship with 
Japan,’ 

Mr Hurford said the policy difference between 
Japan and Australia was not a matter of conflicting 
interests because Japan’s barriers to trade cost her 
dearly. Those barriers imposed costs on Japanese 
industry and shoppers, while denying opportuni- 
ties for Australia. Also they could impair Japan’s 
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credentials as a prominent and responsible mem- 
ber of the international community. 

Australians well knew that the protection of 
inefficient local suppliers was economically un- 
sound. Japan’s agriculture had to be changed and 
exposed to international competition. 

As a wealthy, industrialised country, Japan 
could easily maintain her food supply through 
international trade. Japan’s coal industry pro- 
duced coal at three times the cost of extracting 
Australian coal. Power produced from Japanese 
coal was twice as expensive as that generated 
from imported coal. But Japanese coal was still 
protected and the recently-released eighth coal 
policy would reduce protection only slightly. 

Despite these problems, Australia’s relationship 
with Japan was likely to enter a new phase with a 
diverse range of links of mutual benefit between 
the two countries. Mr Hurford pointed to streng- 
thening financial ties between the two countries 
and increasing Japanese investment in Australia. 

‘The message is loud and clear — Australia 
welcomes Japanese investment and the Govern- 
ment has created an environment which makes 
such investment enormously attractive to Japan. 
Australian exporters should be encouraged by 
restructuring in Japan and the appreciation of the 
yen. These developments will open up opportuni- 
ties for Australia to supply increased quantities of 
processed foodstuffs, processed metals, intermedi- 
ate manufactured goods and services to Japan.’ 

Mr Hurford strongly encouraged Japanese tour- 
ists to come to Australia and pointed to a number 
of Australian initiatives to boost tourism. 

‘We want young Japanese business persons 
seeking a challenge to look to Australia as a place 
to invest, establish their businesses and their 
homes. | want Australian business to tap into this 
source of expertise and | want this process of 
increasing numbers of Japanese coming to Austra- 
lia to be a catalyst to improved understanding and 
greater co-operation. 

Mr Hurford concluded by expressing confi- 
dence in the future of the relationship. ‘The fact 
that Australia and Japan are able to talk construc- 
tively together as close friends is only one aspect, 
albeit a very important one, which leads me to 
believe in a bright future for Australia-Japan 
relations,’ he said. 


Immigration: Office of Multicultural 
Affairs 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 2 December: 


The Government has now determined the top 
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structure of the new Office of Multicultural Affairs. 


The position of Head of the Office, and the two 
senior supporting positions, are being advertised 
this week, and it is hoped appointments will be 
made by early in the new year. 


As I said in my statement on 18 November, the 
Office will be basically an advisory and research 
body. It will have a number of roles — perhaps the 
primary one of which will be to develop and 
maintain close liaison with ethnic communities 
and provide a channel through which their needs 
and concerns are brought to the Government's 
notice. The Office will conduct and sponsor 
research on policies, programs and services which 
bear on multiculturalism and the needs and 
concerns of ethnic communities. 


It will be providing advice to me, Mr Hurford 
and the Government on those matters, and on any 
other proposals coming forward to the Govern- 
ment which might have an impact on the develop- 
ment of multiculturalism and policies, programs 
and services for ethnic communities, It will be 
providing advice to me, Mr Hurford and the 
Government on those matters, and on any other 
proposals coming forward to the Government 
which might have an impact on the development 
of multiculturalism and policies, programs and 
services for ethnic communities. It will have a 
co-ordinating and supporting role in information 
programs for ethnic communities, and informa- 
tion programs directed to the development of 
multiculturalism. It will, of course, have a moni- 
toring and policy development role in this broad 
field, including access and equity issues. 


it is particularly important that the Office will be 
working in a way which is fully integrated into 
internal Government decision-making processes, 
so that its advice can be given at the appropriate 
points of decision-making. The filling of senior 
positions in the Office will represent the first stage 
in its establishment, 


Those persons chosen will be charged im- 
mediately with examination of existing Govern- 
ment activity and the role formerly played by the 
Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs (AIMA), 
and with conducting consultations with the ethnic 
communities about the structure and role of the 
Office and of the Advisory Council associated 
with it. 


Decisions on the detail will then be taken by the 
Government on the basis of a considered report as 
early as possible in the new year. 
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CSIRO: new board and new 
directors 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 3 December: 


‘Friday, 5 December will mark the beginning of 
a new era for the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation (CSIRO) when 
the new CSIRO legislation will be proclaimed and 
a new Board of ten members will take over from 
the former Executive,’ the Minister for Science 
(Barry Jones) said today. 

‘Under the old CSIRO structure, the Executive 
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comprised three full-time members, all of them 
distinguished scientists, and five part-time outside 
members. The new structure, recommended by 
the Australian Science and Technology Council 
(ASTEC), accepted by the Government, and en- 
dorsed by all parties in the new legislation, 
provides for an outside Board, as in the structure 
of Qantas, Telecom and the ABC. Under the old 
legislation, the Chairman was also Chief Execu- 
tive. The new arrangements split these two jobs, 
giving the Board responsibility for determining the 
policy of the Organisation within the general 
policy context established by the Government. 





Australia won the inaugural Australia-China Cup Tennis series by six rubbers to one at a three-day tournament played 
at the Beaumaris Lawn Tennis Club in Melbourne on 5 December. The Australia-China Challenge is a result of 
initiatives by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, following a game of tennis with Chinese Vice Premier, 
Wan Li, who is also Honorary Chairman of the Chinese Tennis Association during Mr Hawke’s visit to China in 1984. 
The two leaders have had three matches together; two in Beijing and the other in Canberra. In April this year leading 
Australian player, Pat Cash, and his coach lan Barclay, visited China for a series of exhibition matches designed to 
help foster tennis relations between the two countries. On their return they held discussions with Australian Sports 
Marketing Pty Limited and the company agreed to underwrite and promote the Challenge. The series was sponsored 
by Australian internal airline, Ansett and Thermoskin International Medical Pty Limited. The return event will take 
place in Beijing in 1987. Pictured are the competitors in the inaugural Australia-China tennis challenge, (left to right) 
Li Xinyi; Nicole Provis; Pat Cash (holding the trophy); and Liu Shuhua. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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The Chief Executive will be responsible for 

conducting the affairs of the Organisation in 

accordance with the policies and directions of the 

Board. 

‘Cabinet has chosen a very powerful Board. | 
am confident that it will not only maintain 
CSIRO‘s tradition of excellence, but extend it into 
manufacturing and service areas. All members 
have been appointed for their personal abilities 
rather than as representatives of particular sectoral 
interests. Neville Wran, after 10 years as Premier 
of New South Wales, brings to the Chairmanship 
intelligence, drive, energy, deep sense of national 
commitment, ability to formulate policy priorities 
and to be a highly visible and effective spokesman 
for the Organisation. We were fortunate to secure 
his services.’ 

‘Other Board members include: 

è Sir Gustav Nossal, our most eminent scientist, 
Director of the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of 
Medical Research, a man deeply committed to 
maintaining CSIRO’s commitment to long-term 
research, 

@ Sir Roderick Carnegie, Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Council of Australia and formerly Chair- 
man and Managing Director of CRA Limited. 
Sir Roderick has operated in the international 
arena for many years and has a great commit- 
ment to excellence and to an increasing role for 
Australia in the world scene. 

@® Mr David Hoare, Chairman of Bankers Trust 
Australia and AUSSAT, Deputy Chief Commis- 
sioner of OTC (Aust); widely experienced in 
both public and private sectors, possessing 
considerable expertise in the service sector, 
banking and communication. 

e Dr Tony Gregson, one of Australia’s most 
distinguished organic chemists and formerly an 
Associate Professor of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of New England before leaving 
academia six years ago to become a full-time 
wheat farmer. 

e Mr Bill Mansfield, Assistant Secretary of the 
ACTU, and formerly Federal Secretary of the 
Australian Telecommunications Employees 
Association and ACTU nominee to the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into Technological Change in 
Australia 1978-80); his major responsibilities in 
the ACTU include Public Service matters, 
manufacturing industry development and occu- 
pational health and safety.’ 

‘The remaining three part-time members have 
already made valuable contributions to the man- 
agement of CSIRO as members of the out-going 
Executive. They represent a remarkable diversity 
of skills and experience and | am delighted that 
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they have agreed to accept appointments to the 

new Board. They are; 

@ Professor Adrienne Clarke, Professor of Botany 
at the Plant Cell Biology Research Centre, 
School of Botany, University of Melbourne; 

è Dr Kevin Foley, Management Consultant, 
formerly a Liberal MP in Victoria and later 
Chairman of the Australian Industrial Research 
and Development Incentives Board; and 

@ Mr Graham Spurling, Managing Director of 
Mitsubishi Motors Australia Limited.’ 

‘| have appointed the current Chairman of 
CSIRO, Dr Keith Boardman, as Acting Chief 
Executive pending advice from the Board on a 
permanent appointment. Dr Boardman will be the 
only full-time member of the Board. | reject the 
notion that political experience should disqualify 
people for appointment to Statutory Authorities. 
The only question is that of competence. 

‘| record my appreciation of the service given 
by the retiring members of the former Executive, 
Mr Justice Michael Kirby, Dr Michael Pitman and 
Mr David Wright. Together with their fellow 
Executive members they have made a significant 
contribution to the revitalisation and redirection 
of CSIRO at a time when rapid but well-reasoned 
change was called for. | also thank the Chairman 
and many members who have served on the 
CSIRO Advisory Council and the State and 
Territory Advisory Committees. They have pro- 
vided much valuable advice to successive CSIRO 
Executives throughout the years and have diligent- 
ly represented regional and sectoral concerns. 
Although the statutory requirement for these 
bodies no longer exists under the amended 
legislation, | will encourage the incoming Board 
to establish appropriate non-statutory advisory 
mechanisms.’ 

‘CSIRO has enormous potential. | believe that it 
is moving in the right direction but much still 
remains to be done. Under the direction of the 
new Board, CSIRO will take an increasingly 
significant role in national affairs, especially in the 
new directions needed for the Australian eco- 
nomy in the 1990s. Fears that CSIRO will be 
confined to short-term problem solving as if it was 
a type of superior panel-beating shop are ground- 
less. The commitment to excellence will not only 
remain, it will be enhanced. 

‘Distinctions between “fundamental” and “‘ap- 
plied” research are becoming increasingly arbit- 
rary and unhelpful. Medical research always 
begins with an applied problem then moves back 
to basic research for explanations. There are also 
many striking examples of this in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry.’ 
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immigration: multicultural programs 

and services 

News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 

tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 

3 December: 

Australians have positive attitudes to population 
growth and migrant settlement needs. And they 
also are increasingly better informed about 
population and immigration issues. 

These findings of a recent Australia-wide survey 
by Reark Research were given in Adelaide today 
to the national conference of the Australian 
Population Association by the Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford. Mr 
Hurford said the results underlined growing com- 
munity acceptance of the Hawke Labor Govern- 
ment’s population rationale and immigration poli- 
cies. 

The Reark survey, commissioned by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, polled 
more than 2200 people in urban and rural areas in 
all States and Territories. It found that: 

è half the Australian population is aware of the 
present population size and only 10 per cent 
consider it excessive; 

è the majority considers there is either no opti- 
mum population for Australia or that it is 
25-100 million; 

è two-thirds of Australians consider that with 
proper management, a larger population need 
not harm the environment; 

è a majority considers that a thinly-populated 
continent will cause problems for Australia in 
the future and one-third of respondents 
favoured a bigger population for defence 
reasons alone; 

è 85 per cent think that Australia’s current 
population growth rate is either about right or 
too low; 

è 60 per cent consider that Australians do not 
favour larger families and a majority say the 
Government should not provide financial or 
other help to assist people who want more 
children. Notwithstanding this, a majority said 
the Government should encourage bigger fami- 
lies in preference to increasing immigration; 

è a majority said that doubling Australia’s 
population would result in similar, if not higher, 
standards for living for the average Australian; 

è only 12 per cent of those surveyed indicated 
the Government should be doing less to help 
new migrants to settle in Australia. 85 per cent 
of Australians believe existing settlement prog- 
rams and services should be maintained or 
increased; 
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@ more than half considered that Australia should 
maintain or increase its intake of refugees and 


displaced people. 


Mr Hurford told the conference that recent calls ao 


for rapid and dramatically expanded immigration 


programs should recognise the increasing but _ - 


cautious Community support for higher immigra- 
tion intakes. 

‘These calls amount to too much, too soon. 
They take no account of the significant disloca- 
tions that would occur if the intake were increased 
willy-nilly without planning. The strains created 
on health and education services alone would be 
enormous. Population increases need to be 
matched with the capacity of the economic and 
social infrastructure, the capacity of the labour 
market and community attitudes. Our policy is to 
work towards larger migration intakes phased in 
against responsible and balanced time frames. 
Planning is essential. Since | assumed responsibil- 
ity for the immigration portfolio our Government 
has increased the migration intake from 70 000 in 
1984-85 to around 100 000 in 1986-87. | am of 
the view that this order of increase has been 
welcomed by the Australian community and | 
believe it will be possible to maintain this rate of 
increase in coming years. While the Government 
welcomes the growing support in the community 
for a larger migration intake, | would caution 
those who are proposing dramatic and unrealistic 
increases. 

‘There is always the risk that such proposals will 
simply create a backlash against migration — thus 
defeating the objective we all share,’ Mr Hurford 
said. 


Apartheid: sanctions against South 
Africa : 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, and the Minister for Industry, Technolo- 
gy and Commerce, Senator John Button, 
announced today a ban on the import of coal, 
iron, steel and agricultural products from South 
Africa. 

The Australian Government's action follows the 
commitment made by the Prime Minister at the 


meeting of seven Commonwealth Heads of Gov- _ oe 


ernment in London from 3-5 August. At that 
meeting Commonwealth leaders agreed to the 
adoption of a range of economic and other 
measures against South Africa because of the lack 
of concrete progress by the South African Govern- 
ment in dismantling apartheid. 
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~The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, announced 
Australia’s adoption of the Commonwealth sanc- 
tions package in Parliament on 21 August. Since 
that time the Government had been actively 
finalising the implementation of those few mea- 
sures in the package not already taken by Austra- 
lia. Australia has recently announced the imposi- 
tion of bans on air links with South Africa (31 
October) and the withdrawal of visa issuing 
facilities (19 November). In practical terms the 
implementation of the ban on certain South 
African imports means that Australia has now put 
into effect ten of the 11 measures announced by 
the Government on 21 August. Arrangements to 
implement measures relating to tourism promo- 
tion are being finalised. 

The Government acknowledged that in im- 
plementing sanctions there would be costs to 
Australia. The latest measures would affect some 
$33 million of imports. However, action against 
South Africa was a moral and political imperative. 
In conformity with the Government’s decision on 
sanctions, amendments have now been made to 
the Customs (Prohibited Imports) Regulations 
prohibiting the importation of coal, iron, steel and 
agricultural products from South Africa or of South 
African origin without the permission of the 
Minister for State for Foreign Affairs. Such permis- 
sion is unlikely to be granted. 

In keeping with the Prime Minister’s statement 
of 21 August and to allow importers time to make 
necessary adjustments, the measures will come 
into force on 1 June 1987. Details of the regula- 
tions are to be promulgated in the Commonwealth 
Gazette to be issued today. 


Visit by Minister for Trade to China 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 5 December: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, has 
agreed to conduct a joint study with China on iron 
ore shipping between the two countries. 

Mr Dawkins is visiting Beijing to co-chair the 
Australia-China Joint Co-ordinating Group §CG) 
on Transport, set up in April 1985 during the visit 
to Australia of Mr Hu Yaobang, General-Secretary 
of the Chinese Communist Party. At a meeting on 
3 December with Chinese Vice-Premier Mr Li 
Peng in the Great Hall of the People, Beijing, Mr 
Dawkins discussed the joint study agreed earlier 
with the Vice-Chairman of the State Economic 
Commission, Mr Lin Zhongtang. 

‘Both countries share an interest in reducing the 
cost of freight for iron ore being shipped from 
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Australia to China,’ Mr Dawkins said. 4 will be 
discussing this matter with my colleague the 
Minister for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, who | 
hope will visit China early in 1987. At that time 
we will be in a position to discuss in detail the 
parameters of the study.’ 

The shipping study was one of seven projects 
identified for priority attention in the work of the 
JCG in 1987, 

‘At the JCG on Transport meeting we agreed to 
concentrate our efforts on seven projects from a 
long list under negotiation between Chinese 
organisations and Australian firms. The most 
promising of these include a port development 
project at Dong Du in Fujian Province, the supply 
of traffic control systems for some of China’s 
largest cities, traffic control and toll collection 
systems for a new expressway from Beijing to 
Tianjin and Tanggu and the provision of heavy 
haulage train technology for the Ministry for 
Railways. We agreed to include telecommunica- 
tions in the work of the JCG on Transport in order 
to facilitate detailed consideration of Telecom's 
bid for work on the new microwave link between 
Beijing and Shanghai amongst other possible 
telecommunications projects.’ 

Mr Dawkins said that he was delighted with the 
growth in Australia’s trade with China. Australia’s 
exports reached $1.5 billion in 1985-86, a 50 per 
cent increase over the previous year. 

‘t expect that this year China will displace New 
Zealand as our third largest export market,’ the 
Minister said. 

Vice-Premier Li Peng also predicted further 
strong growth, particularly in China's purchases of 
Australia’s minerals and wool. 

While in Beijing, Mr Dawkins also met with the 
Chairman of the State Economic Commission, the 
Ministries of Foreign Economic Relations and 
Trade, Communications, Railways, Textile Indus- 
try, The new State Machine Building Commission 
and other major trade, transport and investment 
corporations. At his meeting with the Minister for 
the Textile Industry, Madam Wu Wenying, Mr 
Dawkins said Australia’s sales of wool to China 
increased from $39 million in 1979-80 to $175 
million in 1984-85 and an estimated $320 million 
in 1986. Both Ministers agreed that there were 
excellent prospects for continuing growth, stimu- 
lated by the various Government-private sector 
activities taking place under the Government's 
wool initiative. The Ministers agreed to encourage 
more joint ventures in wool processing and 
manufacture. 

Mr Dawkins urged Madam Wu to look seriously 
at the possibility of investing in the wool scouring 
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industry in Australia. He said that such investment 
would accord with the thrust of the Government's 
new policy for the Australian textile industry. The 
Ministers noted that the large wool warehouse 
being constructed at Nanjing with Australian 
Wool Corporation and ADAB funds would be 
completed in 1988. 


Mr Dawkins said that his discussions with the 
Ministry of Metallurgical Industry gave him every 
reason to be pleased with the way commercial 
negotiations to provide for Chinese investment in 
the new iron ore mine at Channar are proceeding. 
After his meeting with the new State Machine 
Building Commission, Mr Dawkins congratulated 
the MTIA for its energetic approach and good 
co-operation with Austrade in the China market. 


‘| expect the results of this co-operation to be 
_ several joint ventures which should be finalised 
early in the New Year. The total value of this 
additional trade will be measured in tens of 
millions of dollars and | expect these initial 
projects to be followed by many more. This is one 
important area where Australia could look to 
China for necessary imports rather than other 
countries. | want to encourage Australian mining 
companies to consider purchasing quality mining 
machinery and equipment from China.’ 


Mr Dawkins noted that it was in Australia’s 
interest to concern itself with limiting the growth 
of China’s deficit with Australia. ‘This topic will be 
high on the agenda at the inaugural meeting of the 
Australia-China Joint Ministerial Economic Com- 
mission (JMEC) which is to be held in Canberra on 
31 March 1987.’ 


On several occasions, senior Chinese officials 
welcomed the action Australia had taken to 
ameliorate China’s concerns regarding the trade 
imbalance. Summing up his impressions at the 
end of his four days in Beijing, Mr Dawkins said 
that China seemed to have overcome many of the 
serious economic problems it faced in 1985 and 
earlier this year. 


‘Compared with when | visited last August, the 
pace of economic reform seems to be quickening 
again. The leaders and officials | have met are 
adopting a very clear sighted and determined 
approach to the promotion of China’s economic 
wellbeing and its economic relations with foreign 
countries. There are more young people in 
positions of responsibility. | think the climate for 
foreign business is improving. The MTIA effort in 
China is a good example of how to make the most 
of the opportunities. There are now some 70 joint 
ventures between Australian and Chinese entities 
either finalised or in an advanced stage of 
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negotiation. Almost all of these have been de- 
veloped in the last three years and should indicate 
to Australian companies the opportunities which 
exist here. All these joint ventures will result in 
benefits to both countries and most importantly 
will lead to a diversification of our trade and a 
deepening of our economic relationship’, Mr 
Dawkins said. r 

Mr Dawkins has left Beijing for Xiamen in 
Fujian province where he will inspect the site for 
the Dong Du port development in which Austra- - 
lian companies hope to be involved. 


immigration: Office of Multicultural 
Affairs 


News release issued by the Minister for lmmigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mf Chris Hurford, MP, on 
6 December: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, has foreshadowed that the 
Government's new Office of Multicultural Affairs 
will exert a major influence on the way Federal 
agencies put multiculturalism into practice. 

In a speech in Adelaide today to the annual 
conference of FECCA — the Federation of Ethnic 
Communities Councils of Australia — Mr Hurford 
said the new Office and its associated Advisory 
Council would be well placed to influence the 
whole of the Government's agenda. The Office, 
established within the Prime Minister’s portfolio, 
would be on the inside of Government decision- 
making and was uniquely sited to give pertinent 
and timely advice to all Ministers and Depart- 
ments on all relevant issues. 

‘It will have routine access to Cabinet submis- 
sions and decisions, for example, and will have 
routine, daily contact on equal terms with the 
other major co-ordinating agencies of Govern- 
ment At the same time it will be able to take quick 
soundings of community views, either directly or 
through the Advisory Council, and will be able to 
pick up community concerns and inject them into 
decision-making processes at the right point and 
at the right time,’ Mr Hurford said. 


However, the Minister cautioned, while itcould 


be expected that the Office would be more 
effective than its predecessor bodies which were 
outside Government, it should not be burdened 
with excessive expectations. 

‘The Office will help define and set objectives 
and standards for all Government agencies to take 
into account in addressing multicultural needs 
across the full range of Government programs, 
and will monitor the progress of the agencies in 








meeting those objectives. In this activity the Office 
will be conscious of the Government's commit- 
ment to access the equity principles, that is 
making sure all the programs and services of 
Government are available fairly to all of whatever 
background. But at the end of the day, the 
performance of the Office can only reflect the 
capacity of the Government to implement the 
advice it receives,’ he said. 

Mr Hurford urged FECCA and other organisa- 
tions to play a conscious and active part in 
helping the Office identify areas of priority action. 
As the Prime Minister had said, a basic responsi- 
bility of the Office would be to ‘develop and 
maintain close liaison with ethnic communities 
and provide a channel through which their needs 
and concerns are brought to the Government's 
notice. This means, of course, that the Office must 
have a close working relationship with FECCA 
and with State ethnic affairs bodies. In my view a 
major priority for the Office and for us all must be 
to translate the principles of multiculturalism into 
practical terms. While responding to the concerns 
of ethnic communities, we must carry the majority 
of Australians with us and demonstrate the prac- 
tical benefits that multiculturalism brings to all 
Australians,’ Mr Hurford said. 


French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today again condemned in strong 
terms French nuclear testing in the South Pacific 
following reports from the Australian Seismologic- 
al Centre, Canberra, and from New Zealand 
scientists of a further French nuclear test at 
Moruroa Atoll. 

According to these reports the test, which 
occurred on 6 December (early a.m. 7 December 
Australian time), had a yield estimated to be in the 
range five to 10 kilotonnes. It follows other tests 
recorded by the scientists on 10 and 13 November 
-and is the seventh French test recorded this year. 
Mr Hayden pointed out that French nuclear 
testing was continuing despite the sustained 
opposition of the countries of the South Pacific. 
France was flouting the strongly held views of 
regional countries on nuclear testing in their 
region. Regional feelings on the issue had been 
given concrete international expression, he said, 
in the Treaty of Rarotonga which had already 
gained widespread international attention and 
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support. The Treaty would enter into force with 
the deposit of Australia’s instrument of ratification 
in Suva later this week. 

Mr Hayden also noted that at this year’s United 
Nations General Assembly the Australia and New 
Zealand-sponsored resolution calling for a com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban treaty that would ban 
all nuclear tests by all countries in all environ- 
ments for all time had been supported overwhel- 
mingly. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty: ratification by Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, commented that the entry into force 
of the Treaty of Rarotonga would mark an 
important stride in South Pacific countries’ projec- 
tion of their interests on the world stage. The 
treaty will enter into force when Australia’s 
instrument of ratification signed. by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Hawke, today, is deposited with the 
Director of the South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation in Suva. Australia is the eighth South 
Pacific Forum country to complete ratification of 
the treaty, which was endorsed and opened for 
signature by the South Pacific Forum meeting at 
Rarotonga on 6 August 1985. 

Mr Hayden said that the treaty, which converts 
the strongly-held policies of South Pacific Forum 
countries against the acquisition, stationing and 
testing of nuclear explosive devices and the 
dumping of radio-active waste in their region into 
mutually binding legal obligations, had been 
widely recognised internationally as a significant 
arms control instrument. The attention and respect 
the treaty had gained demonstrated, Mr Hayden 
said, that by acting together small States could 
make their voice heard in the world and contri- 
bute positively to international peace and dis- 
armament. 

it was particularly pleasing, he noted, that the 
treaty would enter into force in the International 
Year of Peace. 

Mr Hayden recalled that the Treaty of Raroton- 
ga was a significant achievement for regional 
co-operation. Although the initiative for the treaty 
was Australia’s, he said, the treaty itself repre- 
sented a genuinely co-operative effort by the 
member countries of the South Pacific Forum who 
had contributed to the process of developing and 
drafting it. All thirteen Forum countries could take 
pride in the treaty which gave collective force to 
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Australia is now the eighth country to ratify a treaty declaring the South Pacific a nuclear-free zone. This follows the 
passage of the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill in the Senate (Upper House) on 3 December. Australia 
joins New Zealand, Cook Islands, Western Samoa, Kiribati, Fiji, Niue and Tuvalu as treaty partners. The treaty 
prohibits the manufacture, acquisition or possession of nuclear weapons in the South Pacific. It also prohibits the 
permanent stationing of nuclear weapons in Australia. The treaty calls on the five major nuclear powers not to use 
nuclear weapons in the South Pacific and not to conduct tests in the region. Pictured (left to right) are the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP; Mr Charles Tuckey, MP; the Fijian High Commissioner, Mr 
Kacimaiwai; Mr David Charles, MP; and (seated) the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP. (Promotion 


Australia photo). 


concerns they had long held individually on 
nuclear issues. Henceforth, it would be much 
more difficult, he said, for other countries to 
ignore South Pacific countries’ own concerns and 
interests in environmental and security matters in 
their region. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to Middle 
East 

News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 9 December: 


| shall visit three countries of the Middle East 
from late January to early February 1987 as part of 
the overseas program which will take me to 
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Switzerland to deliver the opening address to the 
Davos Meeting on 29 January. 

| look forward to visiting Jordan, Israel and 
Egypt, all of which have warm and friendly 
relations with Australia. The Middle East is of great 
importance to international security and the world 
economy. It is also the original home of a good 
many Australians. The Australian Government has 
a close interest in Middle Eastern problems, 
including the continuing need for a peaceful 
resolution of the Arab-Israeli dispute, the situation 
in Lebanon and the Iran-Iraq war. 

My visit will provide an invaluable opportunity 
to discuss the current situation in the Middle East 
with a number of the key leaders, including King 
Hussein of Jordan, President Mubarak of Egypt 
and Prime Minister Shamir of Israel. 
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Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to New Zealand 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 December: 

Following is the text of a statement by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
on his arrival in Wellington today (10 December): 

This visit — my second as Australia’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs — is valued by the Australian 
Government as an opportunity to demonstrate 
positively the close cultural, historical, geog- 
raphical, social and economic links between 
Australia and New Zealand. A cardinal compo- 
nent of Australia’s foreign policy is co-operation 
with New Zealand as one of Australia’s closest 
allies, closest trading partners and a country with 
similar political traditions. The relationship goes 
well beyond this, of course, embracing not only 
these institutional connections but also the wide- 
spread, deep feelings of the Australian people 
about New Zealanders as kith and kin. 

My visit will also provide the opportunity for 
discussions with the Foreign Minister of New 
Zealand, Prime Minister Lange, and other Minis- 
ters on issues of mutual importance. Among these 
issues will be our Closer Economic Relationship 
(CER), in which progress has been generally rapid 
and smooth since it began in 1983. A spirit has 
developed as a result of the CER agreement which 
has meant that co-ordination between the two 
economies has been improved beyond what the 
formal framework of the agreement requires. 

The political will and energy required for this 
progress are all the more noteworthy because it 
has taken place during a period of world reces- 
sion, aggravated for Australia and New Zealand 
by the increasing incidence of unfair practices in 
international trade. Australia and New Zealand 
can justifiably hold up the CER agreement as a 
model of trade liberalisation. 

It is inevitable that there should be speculation 
about our co-operation under ANZUS in the wake 
of the United States suspending its security 
obligations to New Zealand. Aware that these are 
matters of debate in the political life of New 
Zealand and that, as a friendly visitor, | wish to 
avoid embroilment in such domestic differences, | 
propose to say no more about them beyond this: 
ANZUS continues to govern the security rela- 
tionship between Australia and New Zealand, as it 
does between Australia and the United States. At 
the Australia-US ministerial talks in San Francisco 
last August, | emphasised that Australia retains its 
bilateral security relationship with New Zealand. 
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As | have stated before, the Australian Govern- 
ment disagrees completely with New Zealand 
policy on port and air access and understands the 
actions which the United States has taken to 
suspend its security obligations under ANZUS to 
New Zealand. Australia and the United States 
have appealed to New Zealand to restore normal 
port and air access to enable a return to full 
trilateral co-operation. Australia regards its 
alliance relationship with the United States, ex- 
pressed through ANZUS, as of prime importance 
to its security. The Australian Government has the 
full backing of the vast majority of the Australian 
people in this. Equally, for obvious practical 
reasons, Australia cannot realistically be expected 
to provide a substitute for the United States as a 
security partner for New Zealand. 

The level of our bilateral activities continues 
much as before. We have strategic interests in the 
South Pacific that tie us together. All these 
manifestations of the overall relationship will be 
discussed over the next few days. | am confident 
that the relationship will continue close and 
strong as a result. 


Nicaragua: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would make a cash grant of $75 000 for emergen- 
cy assistance in Nicaragua. 

The grant will be channelled through the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), 
to provide emergency provisions for the large 
numbers of people left homeless and needy in 
Nicaragua. Mr Hayden said that Australia had 
demonstrated an ongoing commitment to a 
peaceful settlement in Nicaragua through its 
provision of $150 000 to the ICRC in 1983-84 and 
1984-85. He said that Australia had every confi- 
dence in the ICRC’s ability to effectively deliver 
humanitarian aid. 

The Minister said that the grant to be used in 
Nicaragua is consistent with Australia’s even- 
handed policy in Central America where a recent 
pledge of $50 000 was made for earthquake relief 
in El Salvador. 

Australia’s response to the Nicaraguan people is 
part of the Government's official overseas aid 
program managed from funds administered by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). 
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Review of Australia’s overseas 
representation 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today released the report of the 
Review of Australia’s Overseas Representation. 
Mr Hayden said it was the most far-reaching and 
comprehensive examination ever carried out of 
the scope, performance and organisation of Au- 
stralia’s representation abroad. 

The Review, prepared by the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, 
covered all Australia’s overseas posts as well as all 
Departments and agencies with staff at overseas 
posts. Mr Hayden hoped the Review, which will 
be considered by the Parliamentary Joint Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and Defence, would stimu- 
late and contribute to parliamentary and public 
discussion on the wide range of important issues 
that the Secretary’s report addresses. 

Mr Hayden said he supported the conclusion of 
the Review that Australia, as a medium-size 
country with limited economic and military pow- 
er, needed to rely heavily on persuasion to 
achieve its vital overseas objectives and to protect 
its interests. Mr Hayden said the report stated that 
countries achieve their international objectives by 
threatening, bribing and persuading. Australia was 
not prepared to bribe or threaten — which meant 
Australia had to be skilful at persuasion. 

Thus, the Government had recognised and 
endorsed the need for Australia’s overseas repre- 
sentation to be strong and of high calibre. 
Australia was committed to an independent fore- 
ign policy and was also critically dependent on 
the international economy. To survive and suc- 
ceed in the international environment Australia 
needed high quality political and economic in- 
formation and analysis directed to specific nation- 
al policy objectives. 

Mr Hayden said: ‘If we cannot assess interna- 
tional events for ourselves and pursue our own 
interests, we cannot follow an independent fore- 
ign policy. Without that capacity, we would need 
to depend increasingly on the assessments, advice 
and help of friends and allies, whose interests and 
perspectives often differ substantially from our 
own,’ 

The Review was carried out on instruction from 
the Government. It was required to examine the 
operations of Australia’s overseas representation, 
with the aim of determining its cost and effective- 
ness and to identify means to ensure it operated at 
maximum effectiveness and efficiency. 
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Mr Hayden noted that there had been previous 
reviews in the past 10 years mainly aimed at 
reducing staff at overseas missions. These had 
resulted in reducing Australia-based staff at mis- 
sions from 1534 in 1975 to 1361 in 1985, and 
locally-engaged staff from 3026 to 2422. During 
the same period, functions increased and the — 
number of posts grew from 94 to 101. Mr Hayden 
said Dr Harris’ report provided a strong basis for 
continuing consideration by the Government and 
Parliament of the most effective means of pursuing 
Australia’s national interests through its overseas 
representation. Mr Hayden hoped that its publica- 
tion, together with the JFADC enquiry, would 
contribute to lively public debate on the purposes, 
shape and effectiveness of Australia’s overseas. 
representation. 

Copies of the report can be bought at Australian 
Government Bookshops. 


Extract from the 1985-86 Annual Report 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs 


Review of Australia’s Overseas 
Representation 


Background 


At the instruction of the Expenditure Review 
Committee of Cabinet, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs conducted a review of 
Australia’s overseas representation, covering all 
posts and all departments and agencies. Specifi- 
cally, the Secretary was required to examine and 
report on the operations of Australia’s overseas 
representation, with the aim of determining its 
cost and effectiveness by function, the extent to 
which it meets the needs of the Government, and 
the implications of domestic and international 
trends for representation in the future, and to 
identify options available to maximise its effec- 
tiveness and efficiency. 

In the course of the Review, Ministers required 
Mr Hayden, for budgetary reasons, to present 
proposals for the reduction of Australia-based 
staffing from all departments at overseas posts. 
The judgment by Ministers implicit in this direc- 


tion — that there were staff overseas which could a 
be dispensed with — inevitably influenced the = 


Review process. 
Conclusions 


The Review's general conclusions are that: 
è as a medium-size country with limited econo- 


mic and military power, Australia must rely 


heavily on persuasion to achieve its vital 
overseas objectives; 
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@ with few natural allies, Australia needs wide 
ranging and high quality representation over- 
seas to build coalitions and engender support 
on issues important to it; 

è Australia’s capacity to do this is thin and 
becoming thinner. In general, because of re- 
source pressures, it is already falling short of the 
necessary capacity to achieve some of its 
international objectives: 

è growing immediate demands on overseas staff 
~~ tourist visas, passports, immigration proces- 
sing, defence procurement, consular services, 
narcotics liaison, and security checking — have 
reduced and will reduce further the resources 
available for pursuing broader policies to pro- 
tect our political independence and economic 
well being; 


@ in general terms, the existing geographical’ 


distribution of Australia’s overseas representa- 
tion accords with Australia’s most important 
needs; 

@ Australia’s overseas representation has served 
Australian interests well, but the associated 
decision-making processes, especially in rela- 
tion to resource allocation, need to be im- 
proved. In particular they need to ensure a 
focus on objectives and outcomes and not 
simply on resources, as has commonly been the 
case in the past. 


Distribution of overseas representation 


Australia has 101 diplomatic and consular 
missions in 79 countries, with representatives 
accredited from those missions to a further 60 
countries. The missions have staff from a wide 
range of Government departments and agencies, 
1361 Australia-based staff at the time of the 
Review. Of these 778 (including Heads of Mis- 
sions) were then from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, which is responsible for the management 
of 89 missions. 

The geographic spread of Australian missions 
has not changed dramatically over the past 
decade but there has been a relative increase in 
regional representation: posts in Europe have 
been reduced by four in the past 10 years, and 
increased by nine in Asia, the Pacific and the 
Middle East. 


Geographic location of posts 


Asia 22 

Pacific 11 

Africa-Middle East 20 

Europe 29 

Central-South America 8 

North America 11 
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Location is not always a good indicator of the 
nature of the post’s major functions. Four posts are 
concerned solely with multilateral organisations 
—- the United Nations in New York and Geneva 
and the OECD and UNESCO in Paris. The post in 
Vienna is concerned principally with the IAEA 
and UNIDO. A further 13 posts have a mixed 
multilateral-bilateral responsibility. These include 
major posts such as London, Washington and 
Brussels but also smaller posts such as Addis 
Ababa (Organisation of African Unity) and Suva 
(South Pacific Economic Commission). 

The Review calculated that almost one-half of 
Australia-based staff time overseas was involved 
in policy-operational work {as distinct from man- 
agement and administration). 

it also emphasised particularly the interrela- 
tionships among departments in the overseas 
service. This has important implications for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs because its priority 
setting cannot be independent of other depart- 
ments’ activities. Indeed such priorities are often 
implicitly set by others’ decisions. Other impor- 
tant consequences include the extent of the 
performance by one department of functions for 
another, 

Of the 700 or so Australia-based staff overseas 
on policy-operational work, the time of less than 
one-third of these staff was related to the policy 
responsibilities of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The total cost of Australia’s overseas representa- 
tion in 1984-85, at $228.7 million, was substan- 
tial. It was not, however, an especially large part 
of the various efforts, including defence expendi- 
ture and export promotion, made to achieve 
Australia’s national interests overseas. Of this 
expenditure, about one-third is directly attribut- 
able to the cost of performing the portfolio 
responsibilities of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
This is somewhat less than the budget expenditure 
figure, 


Factors in overseas representation 


The Review concluded that the scope and 
organisation of Australia’s overseas representation 
involve two crucial but linked choices: first, 
between dependence and independence in fore- 
ign policy, and second, between a greater and 
lesser capacity to cope with the benefit from the 
international environment and international 
change. The Government has put a high priority 
on independence within the Western association 
of nations and on a self-reliant capacity to benefit. 
from our greater involvement with the internation- 
al system. From this it is also evident that there can 
be no clear distinction between Australia’s 
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domestic and international interests and objec- 
tives: few objectives and related policies do not 
involve a mix of domestic and international 
significance. 

As a highly multicultural country, Australia 
must maintain links with many countries of 
original settlement with which it might otherwise 
have only limited contact. Thus it must respond to 
international issues which would otherwise be far 
from the centre of Australia’s concerns. 
=- Perhaps most importantly, Australia lives in- 
creasingly closely with neighbours with which it 
shares no common and widespread understand- 
ing of cultures, values and social systems. It is vital 
to Australia’s national interest that it be able both 
to analyse in depth their processes of cultural and 
social change and of nation-building and to 
explain its own society to them. The conclusion of 
the Review was that Australia’s special circumst- 
ances made important the maintenance of an 
extensive range of bilateral relationships. In addi- 
tion, it emphasised that Australia is very depen- 
dent upon the multilateral system and that the 
rules and conventions of that system are particu- 
larly helpful to those with limited economic and 
political power. It noted, however, that this system 
was evidencing many signs of weakening and 
would require added effort to retain its critical 
elements. 

The purpose of Australia’s overseas representa- 
tion is to protect and promote Australia’s national 
interests in the light of those various considera- 
tions. It does this by seeking to influence the 
decisions of countries, their governments and 
institutions, and of international organisations. 
Without its own capability to assess international 
events and to pursue its interests on its own 
behalf, Australia would become increasingly de- 
pendent on the assessment, advice and help of its 
allies and associates whose perspectives are 
different, whose interests in many situations are 
different and who are capable of harsh intolerance 
of Australia’s concerns. 

Understanding the nature of the work under- 
taken by Australia’s representatives overseas is 
important. The culture and institutions underlying 
Australian society are, like their Anglo-Saxon 
originals, commonly adversarial, and the Austra- 
lian style seen as plain-speaking and direct, but 
representational work is biased towards com- 
promise and mediation — resolving conflicts, 
mitigating and civilising differences between na- 
tions — and in this, ambiguity is at times of great 
value. Mediation and compromise clash also with 
the common view that for each problem or wrong 
there is a right solution or remedy. Yet many 
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international problems have no solutions; or > 


solutions are hard to find and involve long- 


delayed compromises, with legal and moral prin- a 
ciples playing only a small part in the ultimate ` 
outcome. The tempering of morality with power -> 


politics and the pursuit of national interests ahead 


of broader ethically-based interests are unavoid- 


ably common elements of international relations. 

Countries still achieve their international objec- 
tives by threat, bribe or persuasion. Australia has 
limited capacity to bribe and less to threaten, and 
few natural allies. It, therefore, needs wide- 
ranging and skilled overseas representation to 
build the long and short-term coalitions necessary 
to magnify its bargaining strength on particular 
issues of importance to it. 

The need to pursue interests in a variety of ways 
that increase our capacity to influence people, 
governments and institutions has often been 
simply dismissed, or the activities seen as capable 
of being deferred. Yet lack of effort in these 
directions is most likely to undermine Australia’s 
ability to adopt an independent and self-reliant 
position in the world and its ability to protect its 
security, including the security of its values and 
institutions, as well as its material well-being. 


Methods of overseas representation 


The role of all participants in Australia’s official 
external relations is to influence outcomes in the 
international environment in directions that adv- 
ance Australia’s national objectives. The foreign 
relations function which is the particular task of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs operates at the 
point of contact between domestic objectives and 
the international environment. The Department 
must, therefore, be responsive to both. The 
function of the Department of Foreign Affairs has 
fundamental importance in its own right for 
certain objectives, including our security objec- 
tives. It also underpins and overlaps other compo- 
nents of representation, providing a framework, 
reinforcement and assistance for them. 

The Department's particular policy function is 
not so much political, as opposed to economic or 
perhaps strategic, as to handle and advise on the 
political interactions of the various economic and 
other interest groups, the political balancing of 
conflicts between various objectives and ensuring 
the achievement of the necessary compromises 
among them. 

Put simply, DFA policy staff overseas represent 
(in the sense of conveying, explaining and advo- 
cating) Australia’s interests to other countries and 
international organisations; they advise on, analy- 
se and interpret trends, developments and events; 
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and they seek to negotiate favourable outcomes in 

bilateral or multilateral settings. 

Within this general framework, their functions 
may be described as: 

è influencing attitudes and policies in the country 
or organisation in directions favourable to 
Australia’s national objectives; 

®@ negotiating for support on big or small, broad or 
specific, long or short-term issues; 

@ advising the Government on the tactics in 
handling issues, such as timing and modes of 
approach; | 

è establishing confidence and mutual obliga- 
tions, developing a degree of mutual under- 
standing and credibility, and maintaining the 
necessary symbolic factors in bilateral rela- 
tionships; 

è analysing other countries’ values, circumst- 
ances and interests, the effective pressure 
points on their policies, and areas of potential 
conflict and complementarity with Australian 
interests; 

è developing personal contacts with those who 
are influential and potentially influential; 

® enhancing understanding of Australian interests 
and motivations, or seeking to remove mis- 
understandings about Australia; 

è identifying, interpreting, advising and com- 
menting on specific developments unilaterally 
or in response to Canberra’s tasking; and 

@ advising on international constraints on the 
pursuit of various Australian objectives, the 
potential costs to Australia, possible alterna- 
tives, and assessments of our standing on 
particular issues. 

To do all this, our missions need to acquire 
assets over time through continuity of approach, 
the building of contacts, and development of 
confidence. Individual officers must acquire a 
stock of contacts, friendships and personal exper- 
tise over time, More importantly our overseas 
missions, as institutions, must acquire credibility, 
professional standing and policy relevance in their 
country of accreditation. It takes time to build up 
these assets and their value is often not recognised 
except negatively when they are needed and 
found not to exist. 


Immigration: family reunion 
program — Cambodia 
News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 


tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
10 December: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said today that the Government 
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was making a compassionate response to the 
desires of Cambodian-Australians for family reun- 
ions from Khao-l-Dang and other camps on the 
Thai border. 

‘We have been well aware of the concerns felt 
by Cambodian-Australians over the future of their 
relatives in Thailand resulting from the Thai 
Government decision to close the Khao-i-Dang 
refugee camp. We will not turn our back on those 
concerns. In fact, within our planning levels for 
refugees and family reunions, we shall settle some 
40 per cent more Cambodians from Thailand than 
in the previous year.’ 

The Minister noted that, although the Thai 
authorities had indicated that Khao-Il-Dang would 
close at the end of 1986, the action was being 
taken in full consultation with UNHCR. Mr 
Hurford said that the Thai authorities were well 
aware of the Australian position on any possible 
relocation of the population of Khao-I-Dang. 
Australia expected that any relocation should be 
conducted with compassion and full respect for 
the dignity and safety of those involved. 

Mr Hurford noted that the actual location of 
refugees and displaced persons within Thailand 
was a matter for the Thai authorities to determine 
and was not something over which other coun- 
tries could rightly or realistically expect to exer- 
cise any control. The actual closure of Khao-l- 
Dang was a matter which fell within Thai 
sovereignty. 

‘Despite groundless rumours to the contrary, 
there is no suggestion that the population of 
Khao-Il-Dang will be sent back to Cambodia. 
Anxiety about this, which is a cause for concern to 
the Government, is needless and must be dispel- 
led,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said there was no parallel between 
the current situation and the events of 1979 when, 
in two days, 40 000 Cambodians crossed the 
border into Thailand. Khao-I-Dang in 1979 was a 
holding centre and operated under very different 
arrangements from those which exist today, in- 
cluding in respect of the now active and full 
participation of UNHCR. The Minister noted that 
Australia had taken extensive measures to respond 
to the foreshadowed closure of Khao-I-Dang. 

‘The Australian Embassy in Bangkok has been 
giving priority to the processing of the Khao-l- 
Dang caseload over the past six months and will 
continue to do so. We expect to have finalised all 
current family sponsorships by the time of the 
closure. | believe that Australia’s response to the 
tragic plight of Cambodians will be recognised as 
both generous and responsible. It will continue to 
be so,’ Mr Hurford said. 
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Visit by Minister for Trade to Saudi 
Arabia 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 10 December: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
leaves Riyadh Saudi Arabia tomorrow after two 
days of productive. talks with Saudi leaders and 
senior businessmen during which Mr Dawkins 
pointed out the new climate for investment in 
Australia. 

Mr Dawkins arrived in Riyadh on 6 December 
to co-chair with his Saudi counterpart the Fourth 
Meeting of the Australia-Saudi Arabia Joint Com- 
mission. The Commission, which comprises 
senior Government and business leaders, discus- 
sed measures aimed at boosting trade and invest- 
ment. 

Mr Dawkins said ‘Saudi Ministers agreed that 
increased investment in both directions should 
serve to strengthen economic links between Au- 
stralia and Saudi Arabia. There are good opportu- 
nities in Australia for Saudi Investment in Manu- 
facturing, the processing of agricultural and 
mineral commodities and tourism. | have raised 
the possibility of a small group of leading Saudi 
entrepreneurs visiting Australia next year. The 
Saudi Government supports this initiative’. 

Mr Dawkins said that the Saudi Minister for 
Industry and Electricity H.E. Abdul Aziz Al-Zamil, 
has spoken enthusiastically about investment 
opportunities for Australian business in Saudi 
Arabia's mining, dairy products, food processing, 
manufacturing and petrochemical industries. 

‘The newly established Australia-Saudi Arabia 
Business Council, a group representing the forty 
largest Australian firms with interests in Saudi 
Arabia, will be instrumental in making sure that 
both Australian and Saudi firms make the most of 
the investment opportunities we've identified. Mr 
Jim Scully, a Director of Westpac and a former 
Secretary of the Department of Trade, heads the 
Council. One of the significant outcomes of the 
Commission meeting was to secure Saudi en- 
dorsement, at very senior levels, of the role of the 
Council in promoting trade and investment’, Mr 
Dawkins said. 

Mr Dawkins said that Saudi Leaders had asked 
him to look at promoting more education ex- 
changes, as a means of increasing business 
contacts and understanding. ‘I briefed them on the 
Government's new decisions to allow Australian 
tertiary institutions to offer full-fee courses to 
foreign students. The Saudis have tended to look 
to the United States and Western Europe for 
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education opportunities. Now | think we'll see a 
quite rapid increase in the export of Australian 
education services to Saudi Arabia, provided our 
tertiary institutions make the most of it.’ 

Mr Dawkins said that he had questioned Saudi 
Ministers closely on plans for disposing of their 
wheat surplus, accumulated as a result of the 
subsidisation of production over the past two or 
three years. 

‘The Saudis could have an accumulated surplus 
of up to two million tonnes in 1986-87. | argued 
very strongly that this wheat, produced at a huge 
cost to the Saudi budget, should not be dumped 
into our traditional markets. There seems to be 
little interest in artificially maintaining production 
above the level of domestic demand. t'm optimis- 
tic that Saudi wheat output is likely to fall back 
quite quickly to more sensible levels, and that any 
damage to our interests in neighbouring markets 
will not be serious and will be short term.’ 

Mr Dawkins had talks with Saudi Ministers 
about their plans for the next OPEC meeting, to be 
held later this month. He was also briefed on 
Saudi Arabia’s approach to the budgetary prob- 
lems it faces as a result of the fall in oil revenues. 
The Minister met the Ministers of Commerce, 
Finance and National Economy and Industry and 
Electricity. He was also briefed by the Gulf 
Co-operation Council and senior business leaders, 
including those from the Saudi Arabian Basic 
Industries Corporation (SABIC) and the Chamber 
of Commerce, 

‘The Saudis are genuinely well-disposed to- 
wards us,’ Mr Dawkins said. They see us as 
kindred spirits, a tough and resolute people, with 
considerable economic achievements won from a 
vast and unhospitable land. Lack of communica- 
tion has been a barrier to the full realisation of the 
potential for trade and investment. However, my 
visit, together with those of Mr Kerin and Senator 
Evans during the past twelve months, have gone a 
long way to build a stronger relationship. I’ve also. 
urged the Saudis to participate in Expo ‘88 in 
Brisbane. I’m optimistic they will do so. That will 
be a big plus for Expo ‘88 and create greater 
Australian interest in opportunities for business 
co-operation. Australia-Saudi trade is already 
significant — it amounted to just under $1 billion 
in 1985-86, with a small balance in Australia’s 


favour. Saudi Arabia is a very significant market 


for our processed foods, live sheep meat and 


barley and there are good prospects for new 


exports such as various manufactures and ser- 


vices. Saudi Arabia remains our principal source 


of imported oil. With more effort on both sides, 
and the closer business links formalised at our 
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meeting, we should see good growth in trade in 
the years ahead.’ 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty: ratification by Australia 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 11 December: 


Australia’s instrument of ratification of the 
Treaty of Rarotonga was deposited with the 
Director of the South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation in Suva today. 

Eight South Pacific countries have now ratified 
the Treaty, the required number to bring it into 
force. 

As well as Australia, the other countries to ratify 
the Treaty are Fiji, Niue, Cook Islands, New 
Zealand, Tuvalu, Kiribati and Western Samoa. 


French nuclear testing at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 December: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today reiterated the Australian 
Government's strong condemnation of French 
nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 

This follows reports that the French have carried 
out another nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll — the 
second this week. According to the Australian 
Seismological Centre, the test, which occurred on 
10 December (early 11 December Australian 
time), had a yield of around 25 kilotonnes. It is the 
eighth nuclear test at Moruroa recorded this year. 

Senator Evans commented that the South Paci- 
fic nations were united in their opposition to 
nuclear tests in the region. The strength of regional 
sentiment on the issue was reflected in the Treaty 
of Rarotonga which, coincidentally, entered into 
force today with the deposit of Australia’s instru- 
ment of ratification by the Australian High Com- 
missioner in Suva. 

Senator Evans called on France urgently to 
re-assess the balance of its interests in the South 
Zacific as the gap between France’s behaviour in 
nuclear testing and the aspirations of the countries 
of the region was growing wider and more 
obvious to the international community. 
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Immigration: visitor visa policy 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
12 December: 

The Government will streamline procedures for 
certain visitors to Australia, the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, 
said today. 

Mr Hurford said the Government acknow- 
ledged that current procedures were often time- 
consuming and it would now seek to expedite visa 
issue. 

Mr Hurford said three groups of visitors would 
be affected by the changes: 

@ those coming here to study; 
è those seeking medical treatment; and 
@ foreign entertainments coming here to perform. 

Mr Hurford said the proposed changes for 
students and people wanting medical treatment 
were in line with the Government's policy to 
market educational and health services as revenue 
earners for Australia and to complete more 
vigorously with rival services in other countries. 

‘In relation to students and those seeking 
medical treatment, we will be placing more 
responsibility on applicants to produce the neces- 
sary documentation. Long-term students — that is, 
those coming here for more than 12 months will 
still need to have their health checked by overseas 
doctors authorised by the Australian Department 
of Health, but they will be encouraged to lodge 
their medical and chest x-ray reports with their 
visa applications. These reports will normally be 
cleared on the spot overseas rather than be sent to 
the Department of Health in Australia for further 
assessment. 

‘This will result in considerably shorter proces- 
sing times. The same arrangement will apply to 
short-term students except that they will be able to 
go to their family doctor for health checks. With 
people seeking medical treatment, we propose to 
grant visas to applicants who produce evidence 
that a private hospital or doctor has agreed to 
accept them as a patient and that the hospital or 
doctor is satisfied as to security of costs. Where 
treatment in a public hospital is concerned, 
applicants must provide evidence that a State or 
Territory Health Department is prepared to accept 
them as patients on the same basis, The general 
effect will be to speed the issue of visas and to 
place Australian educational institutions and 
medical facilities on a more even footing with 
their competition in the United Kingdom and the 
United States.’ 

With regard to foreign entertainers, Mr Hurford 
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said the Government wanted to foster the long- 
term viability of the entertainment industry in 
Australia and to ensure that the local industry was 
better able to compete on the world market. The 
Government had decided that in future the entry 
of foreign artists would generally be allowed in 
those instances where there would be a net 
employment benefit for Australians. 

Mr. Hurford said the Government had been 
concerned with the level of disputation between 
entrepreneurs wanting to bring entertainers to 
Australia and unions seeking to preserve employ- 
ment opportunities for their members. 

‘Under the new policy there will be less 
bureaucratic regulation and more industry self- 
regulation. This will reduce disputes, remove 
barriers to trade and eliminate unnecessary red 
tape. The Government will now hold discussions 
with relevant organisations about putting the 
policy into effect. It is important that there be not 
only entertainment wanted by the public and an 
increase in employment opportunities, but also 
chances for Australian talent. It is the duty of 
employees and management to come to terms 
about these issues with a minimum of regulatory 
interference. | trust agreement will be reached and 
that it will be of long-term benefit to all the 
entertainment industry.’ 


Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to New Zealand 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
New Zealand Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr David Lange, in Wellington, 
on 12 December: 


Over the past three days we have had a very 
useful and friendly discussion covering the whole 
range of issues relating to trans-Tasman relations 
and to developments in other parts of the world. It 
has been a very worthwhile exchange, which has 
underlined the importance of maintaining an 
ongoing dialogue on subjects of mutual interest. 

While it had not been our intention to issue a 
statement at the conclusion of the talks, specula- 
tion by the news meda makes it necessary to 
clarify that portion of our talks relating to defence 
and security questions. Because our responsibili- 
ties relate to foreign affairs and not defence, and 
because our respective colleagues holding the 
Defence portfolios, Mr Frank O'Flynn and Mr Kim 
Beazley, have a close working relationship and 
had a very successful meeting last month in 
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Sydney, we did not spend much time discussing ; 


defence issues. 

In discussing our overall relationship we agreed 
that a very close defence relationship exists, and 
will be maintained, between our two countries. It 
has formal expression in the ANZUS alliance, but 
its real strength lies in our recognition that we 
share joint strategic concerns, especially in the 
South Pacific region. 

We acknowledge the differing policies we each 
have with regard to the question of visits by 
nuclear warships. Obviously we discussed these 
differences as you would expect close friends to 
du, but these differences have not, and will not 
prevent us working closely together to further our 
common defence interests. While conscious of 
the budgetary restraints we both have, we will 
continue to maintain our very close relationship 
through combined exercises, sharing intelligence, 
maintaining inter-operability of defence equip- 
ment and in co-operating with surveillance flights. 
Both governments acknowledge that they can 
achieve more together than they can separately. 

‘No major initiatives in trans-Tasman defence 
relations are envisaged because none is required. 
Rather we will continue to develop the close 
relationship we have enjoyed in the past, con- 
tinuing to ensure the peaceful development and 
stability of the South Pacific where we can. 


Nuclear issues: Australia-New 
Zealand seismic monitoring 
agreement 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
New Zealand Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr David Lange, in Wellington, 
on 12 December: 

The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, and the New Zealand Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr David 
Lange, today announced that an intergovernmen- 


tal agreement on seismic monitoring of under- 


ground nuclear tests would be concluded as soon 
as possible. 

In June this year the two governments agreed to 
have discussions. At their meeting today Mr 
Hayden and Mr Lange reviewed the progress that 
had been made. 
Zealand placed inmportance on the part they can 
play in the establishment of a global seismic 
network for monitoring nuclear tests. Setting up 
such a network is a principal objective of both 
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countries in the Geneva Conference on Disarma- 
ment. The proposed bilateral agreement would 
facilitate co-operation in monitoring nuclear tests. 
Mr Hayden and Mr Lange said that they hoped 
that it could be the forerunner of further agree- 
ments providing for a global seismic network that 
would be essential to verify compliance with a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. 

The two Ministers affirmed the strong commit- 
ment of Australia and New Zealand to the early 
conclusion of a comprehensive test ban treaty 
(CTBT) that would ban all nuclear tests, by all 
countries, in all environments for all time. They 
expressed great satisfaction with the outcome of 
an Australian and New Zealand sponsored resolu- 
tion on ‘the urgent need for a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty’ in the recent session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. The resolution called 
for immediate steps toward a CTBT and urged the 
establishment of a global seismic monitoring 
network by the Conference on Disarmament. The 
resolution received the highest number of votes of 
all the nuclear testing resolutions considered by 
the General Assembly. 


Australia-Malaysia trade relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 14 December: 


The Minister for Trade, John Dawkins, has 
received strong assurances from his Malaysian 
counterpart, Tengku Tan Sri Razaleigh Hamzah, 
that Malaysia will continue to source a large 
proportion of its imports of wheat and sugar from 
Australia. 

Dawkins and Razaleigh met in Kuala Lumpur 
on 12 December, for talks which focused on 
bilateral trade and investment issues. 

Mr Dawkins raised wheat in the context of 
possible sales of highly subsidised Saudi Arabian 
grain into the Malaysian market. He argued 
strongly that Australia and Malaysia, both mem- 
bers of the ‘Cairns Group’ of agricultural fair 
traders, share an interest in seeing an end to the 
corruption of commodity markets by subsidising 
countries. 

Razaleigh told Dawkins that Malaysian con- 
sumers retain a strong preference for Australian 
wheat. Razaleigh said ‘the price is not too high, 
and | can assure you that we will not be reducing 
our purchases from Australia.’ In the first 11 
months of 1985-86, Malaysia brought 269 000 
tonnes of Australian wheat, for $52 million 
million. This comprised 52 per cent of Malaysia’s 
imports for the period. 
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Razaleigh was equally responsive on sugar, 
telling Dawkins that Malaysia was happy to 
extend long-term contractual arrangements for 
purchases from CSR. Last year Malaysia was 
Australia’s fourth largest sugar market. 

‘f am pleased with these results. Australia’s 
wheat markets around the world are under 
pressure from highly subsidised exports, particu- 
larly from the EC and the U.S. It is obviously of 
considerable significance to Australian wheat 
farmers that we have such a strong commitment 
from Tengku Razaleigh concerning the important 
Malaysian market. | am also happy with what 
Tengku Razaleigh had to say on sugar. While 
commercial details remains confidential, | can say 
that Razaleigh told me Malaysia is happy with 
prices and other details negotiated for sales over 
the next few years,’ Mr Dawkins said. 

In Kuala Lumpur on 11 and 12 December, Mr 
Dawkins had discussions with the Ministers for 
Trade and Industry, Finance and Primary Industry. 

Mr Dawkins returned to Australia on 13 De- 
cember. Before visiting Malaysia he had three 
days of talks in Saudi Arabia and four in China. 


Australia-Malaysia trade relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 14 December: 


At a press conference in Kuala Lumpur on 12 
December, the Minister for Trade, Mr john 
Dawkins, told local media representatives that 
Australian firms were well-placed to participate 
fully in the commercial development of METRO- 
LINK, a new light rail transport system to serve 
metropolitan Kuala Lumpur and the Kelang 
Valley. 

Mr Dawkins said that over the past twelve 
months, the Australian Trade Commission (AU- 
STRADE) had led an Australian group comprising 
John Holland Construction, Comeng and the 
Metropolitan Transport Authority of Victoria in 
consultations and negotiations with the Metrolink 
Board, a Malaysian consortium, to develop the 
transport system. AUSTRADE engaged the inter- 
national traffic consultants Pak Poy-Kneebone to 
prepare the detailed engineering and operational 
plans for the METROLINK system. it is understood 
that feasibility studies conducted by the consul- 
tants confirm that the rail system will be commer- 
cially viable. 

‘AUSTRADE has played a key role in securing 
the inside running for Australian firms interested 
in supplying equipment and engineering and 
management services for this transport system. 
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International competition for such development 
projects is fierce. AUSTRADE’s leadership and 
entrepreneurial approach in this business are 
good examples of the qualities | have been trying 
to encourage by revitalising the Australian Trade 
Commission. John Holland Construction is well 
known in Malaysia for its work with the Malaysian 
railway system and other construction projects. 
Comeng is to supply the light rail vehicles, and 
there may be opportunities for Malaysian industry 
to participate in the internal fit-out of the vehi- 
cles’, Mr Dawkins said. 

Other areas of likely Australian involvement 
include power supply, signals, fare collection and 
communications equipment and project manage- 
ment, to a total estimated value for stage one of 
$36 million, 

| advised the Minister for Trade and Industry, 
Tengku Razaleigh that Malaysian commercial 
organisations working with Austrade have offered 
countertrade to cover 100 per cent of the import 
value of the deal,’ Mr Dawkins added. 

At the Press conference, Razaleigh told journal- 
ists that the Malaysian Cabinet had endorsed the 
METROLINK project for implementation 1987-88, 
with the system to be operating in 1988. He 
welcomed Australia’s involvement and said that 
the Malaysian Government hoped the Australian 
consortium would help manage the METROLINK 
system in its first three years. 

METROLINK will use existing track formerly 
used by Malaysia’s rail authorities (KTM). The 
system will be fully integrated with feeder bus 
services. It will involve the commercial develop- 
ment of KTM real estate assets. 


Australia-China education 
co-operation program 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, on 14 December: 


Commonwealth Education Minister, Senator 
Susan Ryan, today announced details of a $1 
million per annum education co-operation prog- 
ram with China. 

The program was established during her visit to 
China in August and the details were finalised 
during meetings last week between senior 
Chinese and Australian officials. Senator Ryan 
said the agreement highlighted the growing edu- 
cational and cultural interaction between China 
and Australia. 

She said educational co-operation helped lay 
the foundation for closer political and economic 
relationships between the two countries. 
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The program for 1987 will include: 

è $400 000 to fund 20 Chinese scholarship 
students in Australia at any one time. These 
students will be chosen in future years by a 
Joint Academic Selection Committee. 


@ $200 000 to fund a new language teacher — | 


exchange program between Australia and Chi- 
na. Apart from some teachers provided both by 
the Australian Government and by the Austra- 
lian Teachers’ Federation, this program will 
also involve the establishment of a language 
resource base in Beijing and the provision of 
assistance to China in curriculum development. 

è $300 000 to fund the development of further 
links between Australian and Chinese educa- 
tional institutions. Priority will be given to links 
which involve the establishment of joint post- 
graduate (particularly PhD) programs. 

@ $100 000 to support vocational training links 
between Australia and China. This will include 
funding a high-level vocational training delega- 
tion to Australia and providing support for an 
Australian involvement in the training of 
Chinese hospitality and catering industry per- 
sonnel. Both sides will also do what they can to 
secure suitable workplace experience for stu- 
dents in each country and China will send 15 
trainees to Australia for specialist technical 
on-the-job and formal training. 

è An official exchange of visits by Chinese 
University Presidents to Australia and by Au- 
stralia Vice-Chancellors and College Principals 
to China. 

Senator Ryan said the Federal Government was 
also making an additional $1 million available to 
China to help offset some of the costs for the 
Chinese of paying the Overseas Student Charge 
for their partly subsidised students studying in 
Australia. 


National language policy 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 14 December: 


Australia will have a truly national language 
policy as early as February 1987, according to 
Federal Education Minister, Senator Susan Ryan. 

Senator Ryan said a draft policy was currently 
being distributed to all State and Territory Govern- 
ments. She said she hoped to get agreement on the 
major directions early in 1987. Senator Ryan said 
the Government had allocated $100 000 to com- 
mence implementing the policy next year. 

‘The goal of the policy is to harmonise the 
language needs of all sections of our society. The 
Federal Government has consulted with a very 
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wide range of groups to devise a policy which is 
as comprehensive as possible. Once the com- 
ments of State and Territory Governments have 
been received, a final document will be pro- 
duced. The 280 page draft report proposes a range 
of specific programs which deal with all the major 
areas of language in Australia today. It reconciles 
Australia’s national and external interests with 
domestic needs’, Senator Ryan said. 


Education: Austudy secondary 
allowances 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 14 December: 


Parents of secondary students who are under 18 
years of age and who will not turn 18 in 1987 can 
now elect to have Austudy student allowances 
paid to themselves if they prefer, the Minister for 
Education, Senator Susan Ryan, said today. 


‘It had previously been decided to pay secon- 
dary allowances directly to the students in all 
cases. Some parents may have had reservations 
about that arrangement and these will now be 
able to have the allowance paid directly to 
themselves. The allowance will still be treated for 
taxation purposes as if it were the income of the 
student so there will be no loss of benefit to the 
family if the parent elects to receive it.’ 


To avoid delays in payment, allowances will be 
paid directly to the student for the first term. 
Applicants will be given a form on which their 
parents can indicate whether they are happy for 
this arrangement to continue for the whole year or 
wish payments to be transferred to themselves 
after first term. In 1987, students will automatical- 
ly continue to receive the payment if they are 18 
years of age or will turn 18 years of age during the 
school year. In 1988, students will become the 
recipients on their eighteenth birthday. 


Austudy secondary allowance application 
forms, which have been held pending the finalisa- 
tion of arrangements to implement this change, 
will be available from State offices of the Depart- 
ment of Education next week and will be mailed 
directly to those continuing on secondary allo- 
wances in 1987. 


Payment to parents will not be an option for 
tertiary student allowances or where secondary 
students are seeking independent status. 
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Environment: Galapagos 


Archipelago — Australian 
participation 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and the Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, 
MP, on 15 December: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced that the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority had 
accepted an invitation to assist the Ecuadorian 
Government to establish a management plan for a 
marine reserve in the Galapagos Archipelago. 

The Archipelago is of enormous environmental 
significance to the world as it is the place which 
led, more than any other, to Darwin formulating 
his ‘The Origin of Species’. Many of the species 
whose adaptations illustrate the process of natural 
selection, on which the theory of evolution 
depends, still exist on the islands although in 
varying degrees of dangers of extinction because 
of pressures from human activities. 

Mr Cohen said he strongly supported the 
Authority's acceptance of this invitation. It was 
further evidence of the Government's commit- 
ment to environmental and heritage protection. 
The invitation testified to the international reputa- 
tion of the Marine Park Authority. The Authority's 
achievements in establishing an effective multi- 
use Marine Park which provided for the protec- 
tion, wise use, appreciation and enjoyment of the 
Great Barrier Reef in perpetuity, were recognised 
throughout the world. 

Mr Cohen said the Authority was the only 
non-U.S. agency to be invited to participate in the 
Galapagos exercise. 

‘The involvement of the Authority in this 
conservation program of world significance will 
greatly enhance the quality of the management 
regime and will in turn broaden the expertise 
available to the Authority and to Australia in 
general,’ Mr Cohen said. 


Australia-PNG relations 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 16 December: 


Senior Australian and Papua New Guinea 
officials met in Canberra on 15-16 December. The 
meeting was held as a follow-up to talks held in 
Port Moresby between the Australian and Papua 
New Guinea Foreign Ministers in September 1986 
to begin a process of reviewing the overall 
relationship between the two countries. 
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latest curbs are evidence of the failure of the state 
of emergency to silence black protest; they 
disguise continuing and justified opposition to 
apartheid, they cover up the gravity of the 
situation in South Africa and condemn the country 
to further violence and bloodshed. By resorting to 
yet more repression, this time of the press, the 
South African Government has underlined its 
rejection of dialogue, exposed the cynicism of its 
reformist claims and the bankruptcy of its ability 
to find bold and lasting solutions to the problems 
facing the country’, Mr Hayden said. 

Mr Hayden said it has always been, and 
continues to be, the Government’s sincere wish 
that peaceful change be achieved in South Africa. 
Australia had worked closely and tirelessly with 
Commonwealth and other western partners to 
persuade the South African Government to negoti- 
ate to that end. Regretfully, those efforts had so far 
failed —— as the imposition of the latest measures 
bore witness. These measures would only serve to 
fuel the cycle of violence and repression. Rather, 
he said, the South African Government should 
take bold steps to break that cycle by abandoning 
apartheid, legalising black political organisations, 
releasing political prisoners and commencing 
negotiations with representative black leaders. 


Australia-U.S. trade relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 16 December: 


The 1987 U.S. Sugar Quotas announced by 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Richard Lyng yester- 
day, will mean a more than 40 per cent reduction 
of Australia’s sugar exports to the United States. 

Australia’s quota for 1987 will be 75 500 tons 
worth about $40 million compared with 142 000 
tons this year — a reduction in export income of 
about $25 million. 

As widely anticipated, U.S. sugar imports have 
been significantly reduced again this year, from a 
total of 1.7 million tons to one million. This 
reduction has generally been applied across the 
board to all exporters with Australia’s market 
share remaining at 8.3 per cent. 

Once the world’s largest importer, the United 
States imports of sugar have been progressively 
reduced over the last six years from five million 
tons to one million tons now. 

The progressive shrinking of the U.S. market is a 
direct consequence of its highly protective domes- 
tic sugar regime which establishes a domestic 
return for producers at about 21 cents per Ib. 
compared with the current world price of about 6 
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cents per lb. The protective U.S. sugar regime, 
which has been estimated to cost U.S. consumers 
nearly $3 billion, has encouraged the rapid 
emergence of alternative sweeteners such as High 
Fructose Corn Syrup and a progressive reduction 
in imports to the detriment of efficient low cost 
sugar exporters such as Australia. 

It is ominous that Secretary Lyng forecast in his 
statement that if current trends continue in 
another two years the existing sugar program will 
make the U.S. self sufficient in sweetener produc- 
tion for the first time in history. Apart from being 
faced with a diminishing market in the U.S. there 
have been moves in the Congress recently to 
introduce discriminatory quotas which would 
favour Caribbean and other producers at Austra- 
lia’s expense. The Government has undertaken a 
vigorous Campaign of representations to the Un- 
ited States Administration and Congress to avert 
such a decision. 

We have argued, successfully, that the United 
States should follow accepted GATT principles of 
non-discrimination in the administration of import 
quotas. 

Against the ominous direction of U.S. policy it 
is encouraging that Secretary Lyng has said that 
fundamental changes are needed in the U.S. sugar 
program to make it more market oriented, and that 
the Administration would soon submit legislation 
which would reduce the level of price supports. 

This move, which Australia would hope will at 
least arrest the present course of U.S. sugar policy, 
is welcome. We will be studying its implications 
carefully in the context of Australia’s objective of 
achieving significant reform of world agricultural 
trade and the elimination of agricultural subsidy 
policies. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty: signing of Protocols by the 
Soviet Union 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government welcomed the Soviet Union’s adher- 
ence to Protocols 2 and 3 of the Treaty of 
Rarotonga. The Protocols were signed in Suva on 
15 December by the Soviet Ambassador to 
Australia who is jointly accredited to Fiji. 

Mr Hayden said that by signing the Protocols 
the Soviet Union had accepted binding undertak- 
ings: 

è not to use or threaten to use any nuclear 
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explosive device against parties to the Treaty; 


®@ not to test any nuclear explosive device any- 
where within the South Pacific Nuclear Free 

Zone. 

Mr Hayden commented that these undertakings 
would contribute to the effectiveness of the Treaty 
of Rarotonga and to its objective to ensure that the 
South Pacific does not in future become a theatre 
for nuclear confrontation. Mr Hayden expressed 
the hope that the other Nuclear Weapon States — 
China, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States — would also sign the Protocols to 
the Treaty in the near future. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
appreciated the significance of the legally binding 
undertakings the Soviet Union had now given not 
to use or threaten to use nuclear weapons against 
Australia or other Parties to the Treaty of Raroton- 
ga. At the same time, he noted, the Treaty in no 
practical way impeded Australia’s ability to co- 
operate with its allies, notably under ANZUS, or 
to contribute to the maintenance of stable nuclear 
deterrence. 
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Immigration: changes to resident 
return policy 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
17 December: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, issued a reminder today that 
Australia’s new resident return policy for migrants 
comes into operation on 1 January 1987. 

From that date, all migrants will automatically 
be issued with three-year resident return visas. 

Under the present arrangements, migrants are 
required to stay in Australia for 12 months before 
they can obtain a return visa. 

Mr Hurford said the new policy, which he had 
announced earlier this year, would be much more 
helpful to newcomers than the present system. 

‘The Government has recognised that migrants 
frequently need to travel overseas during their 
early years of settlement in order to wind up their 
affairs. The present 12-month qualifying residen- 
tial period has proved a difficulty, particularly for 
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On 15 November the Nepal Women’s Organisation held an International Bazaar Day at which Embassies in Nepal 
displayed and sold craft and food items from their respective countries. The proceeds of the day were donated to the 
Women’s Skill Development Project, a project administered by the Nepal Women’s Organisation to provide training 
in craft skills to poor, disadvantaged and handicapped women. By the end of the day an amount of Rs 5200 had been 
made. Pictured is the Australian Ambassador, Ms Diane Johnston, handing over the amount of Rs 5200 to Her 
Majesty the Queen of Nepal, at a ceremony to mark the building of a hostel for women, taking part in the Women’s 
Skill Development Project, in Kathmandu, on 5 December. (Photo courtesy of Australian Embassy, Nepal). 
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business migrants who must travel to arrange the 
progressive transfer of their operations to Austra- 
lia. All migrant visas issued after 1 January will 
permit multiple return trips for three years with no 
qualifying period.’ 

For people who already lived in Australia, there 
were important transitional arrangements in con- 
nection with the new policy, Mr Hurford said. 

First, those who had migrated to Australia 
between 1 January 1984 and 31 December 1986, 
who did not have a return facility, should note that 
they might be eligible to obtain the new multiple- 
return visa free of charge and should seek one if 
they intended to travel overseas. Second, all 
existing return visas were to be converted to the 
new resident return visa over a three-year period. 

Mr Hurford said that although present return 
visas of any type would continue to be accepted 
for return to Australia until 31 December 1989, it 
was in the holder’s interest to seek a new visa 
before travelling overseas. | 

‘| urge all people holding return visas issued 
prior to 1 January 1987 to present their travel 
documents to my Department to have the current 
visa replaced by the new one. There will be no 
charge for the replacement which will be issued 
automatically.’ 

Mr Hurford said he encouraged all migrants to 
seek Australian citizenship as soon as they meet 
the residential qualifications. However, those 
residents who did not do so, and who wished to 
travel after their new visas had expired, would be 
able to obtain further resident-return visas which 
would be valid for up to five years, provided they 
met on-going residential requirements. 

But the Minister emphasised that those people 
who failed to show a commitment to residence 
would not be eligible for further visas. He said the 
application fee for the new resident return visa 
would be $50 in Australia and $60 if lodged 
overseas. 

Further details of the new policy are outlined in 
a leaflet Going Overseas?, which is available from 
any office of the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs. 


Kangaroos 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 17 December: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, announced today pro- 
visional kangaroo quotas in 1987 for New South 
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Wales, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Queensland. 

Mr Cohen said the quotas were subject to the 
finalisation of the kangaroo management prog- 
rams which required some minor modifications. 
He had chosen to release the proposed quotas at 
this time because of the incorrect figures released 
to the media prematurely and which created 
misunderstanding and apprehension. 

‘The overall increase in the kangaroo quota 
reflected the improved conditions following the 
ending of the drought in 1984 with a consequent 
rise in kangaroo numbers and increasing concern 
of rural people to maintain kangaroo populations 
at acceptable levels,’ Mr Cohen said. He added 
that while large numbers of kangaroos were fully 
protected in national parks and other reserve areas 
he believed it important that they were not 
restricted to these areas. Most Australian farmers 
were willing to have kangaroos on their properties 
provided they were not causing considerable 
damage. 

The Minister said that in setting the quotas he 
had largely accepted the advice of the National 
Kangaroo Monitoring Unit and the National Kan- 
garoo Advisory Committee. 

The Minister expressed his concern about the 
limited population studies for whiptail wallabies 
and because of this had reduced the quota to a 
level he believed was clearly not detrimental to 
the species. He noted that survey work for this 
species was to be undertaken jointly by staff of the 
Federal and Queensland Governments in 1987. 

No quota had been set for Tasmania pending 
further discussions. 

Mr Cohen said he considered the 1987 quota to 
be realistic in view of the significant increase 
during the past year. Without an effective man- 
agement plan there was a danger that farmers and 
graziers would use much less humane methods of 
reducing the number of kangaroos when and 
where they had reached pest proportions. Sugges- 
tions of shoot outs and poisoning were abhorrent 
and indiscriminate in the species that would be 
killed. They would also damage Australia’s ex- 
traordinarily good image abroad as a leading 
conservation nation. 

Mr Cohen congratulated the States in the 
improvements that have been made to the kangar- 
oo Management programs which are more com- 
prehensive than many overseas wildlife programs. 
He considered they provided a balanced 
approach to a difficult and complex problem 
about which some groups differed greatly in their 
strongly held views. 
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immigration: review of visitor entry 
procedures 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
17 December: 


‘The Federal Government is taking steps to 
facilitate tourist and business travel to Australia,’ 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford, said on 17 December. 

The Government was examining options to 
ensure that entry arrangements complemented 
initiatives to attract overseas investment, enter- 
prise and tourists to Australia. 

Mr Hurford said that the Government would 
establish: 

è a task force to examine ways of speeding up 
entry procedures at airports; and 

è a working party to look at cost effective travel 
facilitation measures. 

Mr Hurford said a major review had been 
undertaken of current entry procedures, particu- 
larly relating to visitors from Japan and North 
America. The review had examined both the 
procedures which apply on arrival at Australian 
airports and the requirement to obtain a visa 
overseas to enter Australia. 

Mr Hurford said the task force to examine 
airport procedures would make recommendations 
to the Government on ways of minimising incon- 
venience and queuing for incoming travellers — 
particularly business people and tour groups —~ at 
international airports. 

The task force, which would comprise repre- 
sentatives from all Government Departments in- 
volved in airport clearances and in the administra- 
tion and building of airports, as well as representa- 
tives of QANTAS and the hospitality industry, 
would be required to report in six months. 

‘While maintaining the current requirement that 
all visitors (except New Zealanders} should have 
visas, the Government is anxious to do everything 
possible to minimise any inconvenience both to 
tourists and to business representatives visiting or 
residing temporarily in Australia. 

‘The Government was persuaded that although 
visa issue is in some Cases an irritant to travellers 
coming here, it is in no way a major deterrent. 
Visas enable the screening of visitors for accepta- 


-= bility before they set foot in Australia. The result is 


a ‘safer’ country which is more attractive to 
tourists. Furthermore, the fact that Australian 
points of arrival are great distances from the points 
- of departure makes it more difficult to turn people 
around after they have arrived.’ 
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Mr Hurford said the working party established 
to examine facilitation measures would aim to 
make it possible for most tourists to receive their 
visas in less than 48 hours for mailed applications, 
and immediately for those applying in person. 

The Working Party would examine measures 
such as the establishment of additional visa 
issuing facilities overseas, advancing the introduc- 
ing of automated visa issue systems and streamlin- 
ing of visa issuing procedures, particularly in large 
tourist markets such as Japan and North America. 

‘The Government was confident that measures 
to facilitate travel would ensure that the goal of 
two million visitors a year by 1988 would be 
achieved,’ Mr Hurford said. 


Appointment of Secretary of 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 December: 


Mr Noel Tanzer has today been appointed 
Secretary, Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 

At the same time, he has been appointed a 
Commissioner and President of the Repatriation 
Commission. Mr Tanzer has been a Deputy 
Secretary in the Department of Social Security for 
the past five years. Before that, he held senior 
posts in the Public Service Board and in the 
Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. 

His public sector career spans more than 
thirty-five years and includes periods in the 
Departments of Defence, Air, Labour and Social 
Services. 

The appointment will take effect from 18 
December. 


Immigration program 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
18 December: 


The Federal Government has decided to adopt 
a migration program target level for 1986-87 of 
115 000, the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said today. 

This represents an increase of 20 000 over the 
original 1986-87 planning level. 

Mr Hurford said the increase would be drawn 
from the economic and extended family categor- 
ies that were bringing to Australia migrants with 
skills, business expertise and capital. 

‘The Government has decided not to tighten our 
rationing system at this stage despite the increased. 
numbers who are achieving the qualifying points 
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score. The new arrivals will make a significant 
contribution to the Australian economy and the 
community as a whole, he said. 

The moderate increase of 20 000 in the visa 
issue figure recognised the favourable climate of 
opinion towards migration which had developed 
during the past year or so. The increase is well 
within the economy’s capacity to absorb,’ Mr 
Hurford said. Based on historical and empirical 
evidence, it was increasingly accepted that im- 
migration, when carefully managed, created more 
economic benefits than costs. 

‘Importantly, carefully selected migrants can 
have a most positive impact on employment, thus 
helping those residents without jobs. In addition, 
it is widely recognised that Australia, a sparsely 
populated country, needs a careful, planned 
increase in its population. 

‘Without immigration, Australia’s population 
will begin to decline by the year 2030. The 
Government's approach to increased migration is 
consistent with community expectations, but it 
falls short of recent calls by the Opposition and 
others for dramatic and ill-planned increases. A 
balanced, manageable migration program, based 
on Australia’s capacity to absorb any increases, is 
an essential part of the Hawke Labor Govern- 
ment’s responsible policy,’ Mr Hurford said. 


Expo 88: Australian pavilion 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
19 December: 


The Federal Government will build a distinctive 
pavilion at World Expo 88, Brisbane, the Minister 
for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John 
Brown, announced on 19 December. 

Mr Brown said that the Australian pavilion 
would be located on a prime site, adjacent to the 
major public entrance to the Expo site on the 
South Bank of the Brisbane River. The pavilion 
would feature exhibits illustrating the Expo theme 
of leisure in the age of technology. 

‘The Federal Government has recognised that, 
as the host nation for Expo 88, it must build a 
pavilion which will be a key attraction at the 
Exposition and one of which all Australians will 
be proud’, Mr Brown said. 

A budget of $18 million had been agreed for the 
building, fit-out and operation of the pavilion. Mr 
Brown said that he was confident that the Austra- 
lian pavilion and its exhibitry would prove to be 
popular with Australian and overseas visitors to 
World Expo 88. 
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‘The Canadians have proven, through the hold- 
ing of Expo 86 in Vancouver, that quality interna- 
tional expositions are popular events with signifi- 
cant economic benefits flowing to the host coun- 
try. | would encourage everyone to start thinking 
about visiting World Expo 88. It will be a unique 
opportunity to see the world on our doorsteps. 
World Expo 88 will be a significant event and a 
focus of international participation in the program 
of our bicentennial celebrations. It was in 1888, 
our centennial year, that Australia last hosted an 
international exposition.’ 

Mr Brown said that over 30 countries are 
expected to participate in World Expo 88. As well, 
there would be exhibits from many national and 
international corporations. 


Bicentenary: issue of $2 coin 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 19 December: 


The Government is examining the possibility of 
releasing into general circulation a $2 coin in 
1988, Australia’s bicentenary year. This coin 
would feature a special commemorative design. 
The Government intends to release in 1988 a 
number of special designs on both circulating and 
numismatic coins to mark the bicentenary. 

The release of a $2 coin in 1988 would be to 
coincide with the bicentenary celebrations, 
although there is a general trend towards higher 
denomination coins. As the demand for, and 
usage of, low denomination notes increases, their 
average life in circulation reduces to the point 
where the cost of maintaining the stock of these 
notes in circulation becomes excessive if accept- 
able quality standards are to be maintained. It was 
for this reason that the $1 coin was introduced in 
1984. The average life of the $2 note is currently 
six months, whereas the average circulating life of 
a coin can be up to 40 years or more. Since the 
cost of producing and issuing a coin is the same as 
that for a note, the introduction of higher de- 
nomination coins can result in considerable cost 
savings to the Government and hence, taxpayers 
generally. 

it is envisaged that a $2 coin smaller but slightly 
thicker than the current $1 coin would result in a 
distinctive coin yet one that is also convenient for 
currency users. The precise characteristics of such 
a coin will, however, be discussed with commun- 
ity groups and interested bodies such as organisa- 
tions representing the visually impaired, financial 
institutions, retailers and operators of vending 
machines. 
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Australia-Japan relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 December: 


Australian and Japanese Ministers will meet in 
Canberra on 8-9 January 1987 to discuss recent 
developments and new directions in Australia- 
Japan relations. 

-Announcing the dates for the ninth Australia- 
Japan Ministerial Committee (AJMC) meeting in 
_ Canberra, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, welcomed the forthcoming visit of five 
Japanese Cabinet Ministers. They are the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Tadashi Kuranari, who will lead the 
delegation, accompanied by: 

Minister for International Trade and Industry, 

Mr Hajime Tamura, 

Minister for Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, 

Mr Mutsuki Kato, 

Minister for Transport, Mr Ryutaro Hashimoto, 

Director-General of the Economic Planning 

Agency, Mr Tetsuo Kondo. 

Mr Hayden, who will chair the meeting, said 
that Australian Ministers expected to attend the 
AJMC were: 

Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 

merce, Senator Button 

The Treasurer, Mr Keating 

Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 

Evans 

Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins 

Minister for Primary Industry, Mr Kerin 

Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr 

Brown 

Minister for Transport, Mr Morris 

Mr Hayden said that the meeting was particu- 

larly significant, taking place at a time when Japan 
had emerged as a dominant economic power, and 
was becoming a major political force in the 
Pacific region. Australia, for its part, was seeking 
to develop new directions in its relations with 
Japan. 
Mr Hayden said the AJMC had since 1972, 
provided on a regular basis, a valuable opportun- 
ity for Ministers of both countries to consider the 
totality of the relationship, to set objectives for the 
coming year, and to review progress on an 
increasingly wide range of interests. 

Mr Hayden said the ninth AJMC could provide 
Japanese Ministers with an opportunity to become 
familiar at first hand with issues of concern to 
Australia. It would also give both sides a forum to 
decide upon an agenda of negotiations during the 
coming year on matters affecting international and 
_ bilateral trade. Furthermore, it would establish the 
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environment for investigating the prospects for 


expansion of Japanese direct investment in Austra- = as 


lia, initiated in November by the Minister for 
industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
Button. New areas of complementarity flowing 
from the restructuring of industry taking place in | 
both countries would be a focus of discussion. 

At the AJMC, Mr Hayden said, political and 
strategic issues would, for the first time, be 
considered in some depth. This was a departure 
from previous practice at such meetings where 
emphasis had been on bilateral and economic 
issues. This new focus reflected the growing 
importance of Japan's international political role 
and would also build on the dialogue on global 
and regional perceptions which Japan has for long 


maintained with Australia. Of particular interest to oe 


both countries were the problems and prospects 
of the South Pacific countries. 

Mr Hayden said both sides wished to address 
these issues in a co-operative manner, reflecting 
the value of the shared interests between Australia 
and Japan. 

Mr Hayden noted that at this time political 
considerations in Australia-Japan relations were 
more than ever interwoven with economic ones. 
Australian Ministers would wish to emphasise at 
the AJMC the fundamental economic strengths of 
Australia, and to point to the steps taken by the 
Australian government to manage economic 
problems which had been imposed on Australia 
by factors outside its control. They would provide 
details of the measures the Government has taken 
to upgrade the business climate generally, includ- 
ing industria! and foreign investment policies, 
research and development incentives, and im- 
provements in Australia’s industrial relations re- 
cord. 


USSR: human rights issues — Andrei 
Sakharov 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the announcement 
that the prominent Soviet scientist, Dr Andrei _ 


Sakharov, would be allowed to return to Moscow. | — 
Mr Hayden explained that the Australian Gov- : 


ernment had followed sympathetically the plight 
of Dr Sakharov and his family for many years. 
Widespread concern had been felt in Australia at 
the tragic situation which had developed. Mr 
Hayden said that he had raised the matter directly 
with the then Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Andrei 
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Gromyko, on 29 May 1984 as a question of 
human rights. The Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives had also passed a resolution on 30 May 
1984 calling upon the Soviet Authorities to release 
Dr Sakharov from internal exile and to permit his 
wife Yelena Bonner to leave for medical treatment 
abroad. Since then the Australian Embassy in 
Moscow had followed the situation closely and 
the Ambassador had again raised it with the Soviet 
authorities earlier this year. 

Mr Hayden said the release of Dr Sakharov from 
internal exile raised hopes for many people in 
many parts of the world that there might be a 
genuine improvement in the observance of hu- 
man rights by the Soviet Government. He express- 
ed his wish that these hopes would not remain 
unfulfilled. 


UNBRO: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 December: . 


Australia will contribute $20 000 for vaccine to 
be used against an outbreak of Pigbel disease at a 
United Nations Border Relief Operation (UNBRO) 
camp in Thailand, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, said today. 

A number of children from the UNBRO Green 
Hill B refugee camp have died from the disease 
this year which occurs when bacillus is present in 
combination with a protein deficiency. An Austra- 
lian epidemiologist, Professor Tim Murrell, attri- 
buted with the discovery of the disease in Papua 
New Guinea during the 1960s, has confirmed the 
outbreak of the disease in Thailand and recom- 
mended that an immediate vaccination program 
take place in the camp. 

Mr Hayden said that all Cambodian children in 
the camp under the age of ten can be vaccinated 
for approximately $20 000 to assist in bringing the 
disease under control. 

Australia’s contribution to the Pigbel vaccina- 
tion program is part of the Government's official 
aid program administered by the Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


Nuclear issues: seismic monitoring 
experiments 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia has 
co-operated in a scientific venture with Japan 
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involving the computerised exchange of seismic 
waveform data. 

The results of the experiment will be available - 
early in the New Year and will contribute substan- 
tially to the Group of Scientific Experts’ future 
work and further our knowledge of how to go 
about building and operating a functioning global 
seismic network. 

Seismic monitoring is one of the most important 
means of detecting underground nuclear explo- 
sions and the Government believes a global 
seismic monitoring network would play a vital 
role in verifying compliance with a future compre- 
hensive test ban treaty — Australia’s highest 
priority arms control objective. 

The experiment was conducted during Decem- 
ber between the Australian Seismological Centre 
in Canberra and the Japanese Weather Associa- 
tion in Tokyo. 

The experiment will complement the work of 
the Geneva based Conference on Disarmament 
Group of Scientific Experts and pave the way 
toward a major international experiment prop- 
osed for 1988. 


Apartheid: Australian assistance for 
black South Africans and Namibians 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the main features 
of an Australian program of special assistance for 
black South Africans and Namibians affected by 
South Africa’s policy of apartheid and occupation 
of Namibia. 

Mr Hayden said the program is designed to 
assist black communities in South Africa and 
Namibia as well as black refugees from these 
countries. This initiative by the Government was 
announced in this year’s budget with an alloca- 
tion of $5 million to be spent over the next five 
years. 

Mr Hayden said that this financial year $1 
million will be spent on education and training 
assistance, institutional support and some welfare 
assistance. The program will be administered 
partly by Australia’s diplomatic missions in Africa, 
partly by the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB), and partly by Australia’s non- 
government organisations. Some funds will also 
be channelled through multilateral institutions 
concerns specifically with South Africa and 
Namibia. 

Mr Hayden also announced that the training 
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com sonent a the new program would include the 
troduction of Australian scholarships, to be 
kn wn as Nassau Fellowships, and provision for 





the payment of the Overseas Students Charge for 


~~ black South African and Namibian students spon- 

sored by Australian Institutions for study here, to 
be known as Nassau Study Places. The Nassau 
Fellowships will be awarded over three financial 
-years to 12 students for study in Australia, mainly 
atthe postgraduate level. The fellowships, and the 
study places are in response to a decision of the 
1985 Nassau Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting that training assistance to black 
South Africans should be expanded. 

The new program announced by Mr Hayden 
forms part of the Government's official overseas 
aid program managed from funds administered by 
ADAB. 


IYP: ‘peace park and walk’ 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, and Minister for Territories, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, today announced that a ‘Peace park and 
walk’ is to be developed in the Parliamentary 
Zone, on the shores of Canberra’s Lake Burley 
Griffin. 

‘Australia has strongly supported the United 
Nations General Assembly decision to declare 
1986 International Year of Peace. This Govern- 
ment gives high priority to peace and disarma- 
ment issues and to the peaceful resolution of 
international conflict. This | believe reflects a 
growing concern in the Australian community 
about these issues.’ 

One of the most important objectives of the IYP 
has been to focus attention and encourage reflec- 
tion. on the basic requirements for peace in the 
contemporary world. The ‘Peace park and walk’ 
will provide a tangible and lasting symbol of 
Australia’s commitment to peace. It will be a 
place for peaceful contemplation in an important 
national area’, Mr Hayden said. Mr Hayden added 
that the National Consultative Committee on 
Peace and Disarmament in co-operation with the 
National Capital Development Commission was 
planning a design competition for a peace sculp- 
ture to be placed in the park. 

Mr Scholes said that with the dedication of the 

ace park and walk’ in the [YP, landscape works 
ould be undertaken in early 1987, Initial funding 
_identified from the NCDC’s 1986-87 
q pp ‘opria ne for works in the Parliamentary 
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‘The NCDC will be responsible for the works. 


Initially an area of about 70 metres x 60 metres to ~ I 


the north of the National Library on the lake shore 
will be delineated by trees and shrubs to create an 
enclosed park. The park will be progressively 
enhanced with flowerbeds, lawns and seating 
positioned to produce a total garden design 
dedicated to peace. The garden is also seen as an 
appropriate site for sculptures, memorial plaques, 
tree plantings and similar dedications. The “walk” 
will be to the north of the Park and extend along 
the lakeshore and will be progressively delineated 
with parallel rows of trees,’ Mr Scholes said. 
Mr Hayden said that the ‘Peace park and walk’ 
brought together a number of concepts put 
forward by both the National Consultative Com- 
mittee on Peace and Disarmament and the ALP 
Member for Lilley, Elaine Darling, MP, for IYP. 


‘The inauguration of the lakeshore “Peace park a 


and walk” will be welcomed by all Australians 
and visitors to Australia.’ | 


United Nations General Assembly 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, today expressed satisfaction at the 
achievements of the 41st session of the United 
Nations General Assembly which had just con- 
cluded. The Australian delegation, which Mr 
Hayden led, included Senators Nick Bolkus and 
Robert Hill, Australia’s Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations, Mr Dick Woolcott, and 
Australia’s Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr 
Richard Butler. 

Mr Hayden noted that the objectives which he 
had set as the General Assembly began had been 
largely achieved. Australia’s interests had been 
successfully advanced and protected during the 
session. This was particularly evident in the 
disarmament area where Australian initiatives on 
the proposed comprehensive test ban treaty and 
the notification of nuclear testing attracted wide- 
spread support. 

Mr Hayden noted also that Australia had been 


active on human rights issues. We had played a Da 


leading role in defending the United Nations’ 


human rights program from disproportionate ` — 


budget cuts. Australia had contributed to prepara- 
tions for the 1987 World Drugs Conference and to 
efforts to give momentum to follow up action to 
the Nairobi Women’s Conference. 

Australia played a prominent role in discussions 
on international economic issues. With the other 
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The Director of the Beijing Zoo, Dr Li Yangwen, began a two-week fact finding visit to Australia on 9 December. Dr 
Li, who is also Vice Secretary-General of the China Wildlife Conservation Foundation, visited Sydney’s Taronga Zoo, 
The Western Plains Zoo of New South Wales and the Melbourne Zoo. Before leaving Australia on 21 December, Dr 
Li held discussions in Canberra with the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, and the 
Director of the National Parks and Wildlife Service, Professor Derek Ovington. As well as studying Australian zoo 
management, Dr Li discussed future animal exchanges and expressed interest in extending the Australian section of 
the Beijing Zoo. Its Australian collection includes kangaroos, wallabies, black swans and waterfowl with the recent 
addition of a pair of wombats. Pictured are Dr Li holding a 14-month-old wombat while the Director of Taronga Zoo, 
Mr Jack Throp, holds an 11-month-old wallaroo at Taronga in Sydney. (Promotion Australia photo). 





members of the Cairns Group, Australia was 
successful in ensuring that agricultural trade 
problems were a major focus of the General 
Assembly’s deliberations. 

As Chairman of the New York group of the 
Antarctic Treaty partners, Australia was active in 
defending the Treaty and Australia’s Antarctic 
interests in the United Nations. 

Mr Hayden said that the decision by UNGA 41 
to re-inscribe New Caledonia on the United 
Nations list of self-governing territories was a 
positive development, reflecting the concerns of 
the members of the South Pacific Forum to see a 
peaceful transition to an independent multiracial 
New Caledonia. The involvement of the United 
Nations, which has a wealth of experience on 
decolonisation questions, would facilitate this 
process. 
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The Australian Ambassador to the Republic of 
Korea and former Deputy Permanent Representa- 
tive in New York, Mr Lance Joseph, was re-elected 
with a good vote to the important Committee on 
Contributions. 


Mr Hayden said that our commitment to the 
United Nations formed a basic element in Austra- 
lia’s foreign policy. This commitment was not 
uncritical and the delegation had played a con- 
structive role in advocating the cause of adminis- 
trative and fiscal reform in the United Nations. 


Australia would continue to assess the opera- 
tions and activities of the United Nations carefully 
and to speak out where inefficiency and duplica- 
tion were identified. Only through this process, 
Mr Hayden said, would the United Nations 
emerge a stronger, more effective organisation. 
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Nuclear testing 

lews release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
A irs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP on 29 December: 
~The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 





| < Hayden, MP, commented today on the Soviet 
— Union's announced 


intention to abandon its 
unilateral moratorium on nuclear explosions after 
the first United States nuclear explosion in 1987 
and what this portended for the objective of a test 


ne ban. 


~ Mr Hayden said that Australia would be work- 
ing to capitalise on the overwhelming internation- 
al support for its approach to a nuclear test ban. A 
foremost objective for 1987 would be to seek 
agreement in the Conference on Disarmament in 
1987 for substantive work to resume on the 
outstanding issues associated with a CTB treaty. 
Mr Hayden noted that in this context Australia 
was also: pushing ahead with efforts to develop 
co-operation in seismic monitoring of nuclear 
-explosions between Australia and other countries 
with a view to the establishment of an internation- 
al seismic monitoring network that would be 
required to effectively monitor compliance with a 
nuclear test ban. 

Mr Hayden said that the announcement by the 
Soviet Union that it would end its unilateral 
moratorium emphasised the importance of inter- 
national efforts to make possible the conclusion of 
a legally binding, effectively verified and conse- 
quently durable comprehensive test ban treaty 
(CTBT) that would end all nuclear explosions in 
all environments for all time. Australia gave this 
approach high priority in its disarmament policy. 

Mr Hayden recalled that while the Australian 
Government had welcomed the Soviet morator- 
ium, as it would any interruption to nuclear 
testing, it had insisted fr m the outset that 
unilateral moratoriums were no substitute for the 
concrete steps needed to reach international 
agreement on a permanent end to nuclear testing. 


Hague Convention on the Civil 
Aspects of International Child 
Abduction 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime Minis- 


ter and Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, 
on 30 December: 

asures aimed at overcoming the serious legal 
ctical difficulties involved in the abduction 
nm to and from Australia will come into 
istralia on 1 january 1987, the 
: mey-Gene al, Mr Lionel Bowen, said today. 
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This follows Australia’s ratification of the Hague 
Convention on the Civil Aspects of International 
Child Abduction. 

Announcing the coming into force of the 
Convention, Mr Bowen said the Convention dealt 
with the wrongful removal of children from a 
Contracting State in contravention of custody 
rights effectively exercised under the law of 
another Contracting State. 

The Convention was adopted by the Hague 
Convention on Private and International Law in 
Plenary Session on 25 October 1980 and entered 
into force on 1 December 1983. 

it is currently in force in France, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Portugal, the United Kingdom and 
Canada. It will also come into force in Luxem- 
bourg on 1 January 1987. 

‘After considerable consultations with the States 
and the Northern Territory in the Standing Com- 
mittee of Attorneys-General, regulations have 
been made under s.111B of the Family Law Act to 
enable the implementation of the Convention in 
Australia. These regulations are referred to as the 
Family Law (Child Abduction Convention) Reg- 
ulations’. 

Copies of the regulations are available from 
Federal Government Bookshops in Canberra and 
all State capitals. Copies are also available by mail 
from Mail Order Sales, Australian Government 
Publishing Service, GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 
2601. 

Mr Bowen said he appreciated the co-operation 
of the States in this important exercise. 

Central Authorities have been appointed under 
the Regulations to administer the Convention, 


They will receive applications in relation to = 


abducted children and may apply to a court” 

having jurisdiction under the Family Law Act for. 

orders relating to the future care of the children. 
Mr Bowen has appointed the following office- 

holders to be Central Authorities under the 

regulations: | 

è The Secretary, Attorney-General’s Department, 
Canberra is the Federal Central Authority. 
The following will be State Central Authorities 

of their States or Territories: 

@ Director, Department of Children’s Services; 
Queensland; 

è Secretary, Department of Community Develop- 
ment, Northern Territory; 

è Director-General, Department of Community 
Services, Victoria; 

@ Director-General, Department of Youth and 
Community Services, New South Wales; 

@ Director for Community Welfare, Department 
of Community Welfare, Tasmania; 
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~~ partment, Western Australia; 


~ e Commissioner, South Australian Police Depart- 


~ ment, South Australia; 
@ Director of Welfare, Department of Territories, 
Australian Capital Territory. 


Vanuatu: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 December: 


A Brisbane-based company, Emoleum (Austra- 
lia) Ltd, has been awarded a $2.1 million contract 
for major repair work at Bauerfield Airport, 
Vanuatu, the Foreign Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, said today. 

The condition of the runway at Bauerfield 
airport has deteriorated over recent years because 
of increased traffic and larger aircraft bringing 
more tourists to Vanuatu. Also, navigational aids 
and passenger facilities at the airport require 
upgrading. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia was pleased to be 
able to assist in the upgrading of the airport to 
Boeing 737 standards as part of the official 
development assistance program to Vanuatu. The 
repair work which began in mid-December is 
expected to be completed by April 1987. 

Australia’s bilateral aid to Vanuatu in 1986-87 
estimated at $5.6 million is managed by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). Australia recognises the special econo- 
mic and social development needs of Pacific 
Island countries such as Vanuatu by providing a 
broad range of assistance measures including 
accountable cash grants, staffing assistance and 
development import grants for the purchase of 
Australian commodities. 


- Thailand: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 December: 

An Australian project design team is expected 
to investigate the proposed second phase of 
Australia’s assistance to Thailand’s electricity 
requirements early in the new year, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, said 
today. 

Australia has been providing technical assist- 
ance to Thailand in the mining of lignite (brown 
coal) over the past three years. The production of 
the Mae Moh mine in Northern Thailand has 
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_ @ Commissioner, Western Australian Police De- 





trebled i in that time, reflecting improved training, 
communications, work practices and the develop- 
ment of a new mining strategy. 


Mr Hayden said that the recent first sane A 


Thailand-Australia programming consultations 
held in Canberra confirmed the high priority on 
further assistance in lignite development in Thai- 
land. He said that Australia had committed $7.23 
million to the first phase of the project which 
began in October 1983 and is expected to finish 
in October 1987. The World Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank are also contributing to this 
major expansion of lignite mining and associated 
electricity generation. 

Mr Hayden said that the proposed extension of 
the project aligns with Australia’s objective of 
developing a greater commercial orientation in 
the Thai aid program. Contracts estimated at $30 
million have previously been awarded to Austra- 
lian companies for the supply of mining services 
and equipment at the Mae Moh Mine and Power 
Station. 

Australia’s assistance to this project in Thailand 
is part of the Government's official aid program 
administered by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


United Nations Security Council: 
conclusion of Australia’s term 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, commented today on the conclu- 
sion on 31 December of Australia’s two year term 
on the United Nations Security Council. 

Australia’s 1985-86 term on the Council was its 
fourth. It had demonstrated that the international 
community still looks to the Council to provide a 
lead in resolving key problems affecting interna- 
tional peace and security. Mr Hayden said, 


however, that Australia’s experience had served to . 


show the significant limits on the capacity of the 
Council to intervene effectively to resolve dis- 


putes. The core of this problem lay within the — a 


Council itself and in the lack of willingness of 
some parties to disputes to accept that the Council 
has a role. 

Australia had, from the outset of its term, shown 
a keen interest in ways and means of enhancing 
the Council’s effectiveness. The Australian delega- 
tion had taken a number of opportunities to 
encourage Council members to review existing 
practice and procedure. Mr Hayden noted some 
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steps in the direction of reform which Australia 

had suggested, including: 

® agreement to prune dead items from the Secur- 
ity Council’s agenda; 

@ increased attention to the use of preventive 
diplomacy. 

Mr Hayden emphasised that these were only 
first steps. It was important that continuing atten- 
tion be given to improving the Security Council’s 
effectiveness. Mr Hayden said that there was a 
particular need to ensure that the Security Council 
does not become a mini-General Assembly. Mr 
Hayden also reminded the Permanent Members of 
the Security Council of the greater responsibility 
which goes with their privileged position. 

Mr Hayden noted that superpower rivalries 
inject an unnecessary East-West dimension into 
many issues, and limit the Council’s capacity to 
act effectively. Most permanent members had 
shown themselves unwilling, during Australia’s 
term, to give serious consideration to the process 
of reform. Mr Hayden said Australia had fought 
had against these attitudes. 

The Australian delegation had, nevertheless, 
had opportunities to play an active and construc- 
tive role as issues were debated. This experience 
had shown the importance of private and informal 
consultations of the Council in promoting the 
resolution of issues. It was a particular objective of 
Australia to promote private contacts with the 
parties in order to bring an end to the Gulf War. 

Mr Hayden listed some of the Security Coun- 
cil’s achievements in 1985-86: 
© the adoption of resolutions 566 and 569 urging 

the international community to apply selective 

sanctions against South Africa. These sanctions 
have now been widely applied; 

è the unanimous adoption of resolution 579, the 
first such resolution condemning the unaccept- 
able practice of hostage-taking; 

@ the unanimous adoption of resolution 582 
providing the Council's first impartial 
framework for a settlement of the Iran-Iraq war; 

@ the unanimous adoption of resolution 591, 
which would be important in making more 
effective the existing arms embargo against 
South Africa. 

Mr Hayden noted that Australia had partici- 
pated actively in the negotiation and drafting of 
these resolutions and of other resolutions relating 
to peacekeeping, Lebanon, Nicaragua and Middle 
East questions. 

During its term on the Council, Australia had 
continued its close co-operation with the 
Secretary-General. On two occasions Australia 
had responded to formal requests from the 
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The Australian Permanent Representative of the UN, Mr 
Richard Woolcott. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Secretary-General by providing an expert to in- 
vestigate the use of chemical weapons in the Gulf 
War. 

Australia had supported the re-election of Mr 
Perez de Cuellar as Secretary-General when the 
issue came before the Council in 1986. 

Mr Hayden expressed disappointment that it 
had not been possible to achieve progress on two 
issues: 

@ draft resolutions calling for mandatory econo- 
mic sanctions against South Africa had been 
vetoed on three occasions; 

è despite the Council’s best efforts, Iran had not 
been persuaded to join in United Nations 
efforts to put an end to the tragic war in the 
Gulf. 

Australia’s term on the Security Council had 
involved the Australian delegation in an intensive 
round of formal and informal sessions of the 
Council over two years. Mr Hayden personally 
addressed the commemorative session of the 
Security Council on 26 September 1985. Australia 
served as President of the Council in November 
1985. 
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4 "australia had anid with considerable credit i 


ie om its term on the Security Council as a country 
dedicated to. resolving disputes by peaceful means 
and as a supporter of the United Nations system,” 
= Mr Hayden said. 


Mr Hayden: expressed gratitude to those offi- | 
ee ae cials- in New York and Canberra involved in 
-Australia's participation in the work of the Secur- 

ity Council, and especially to Australia’s Perma- 


nent Representative in New York, Mr Dick Wool- 
cott, whose skill and dedication were of im- 
measurable assistance, 


Australian representation 
overseas 


DECEMBER 

16 Ireland 
Mr F.W.S. Milne presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 

17 Burma 
Mr C.L. Lamb presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 
DECEMBER 

2 Peoples Republic of China 


Mr Zhang Zai presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 
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